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A  pencil  and  a  little  gilanning  can 
help  set  the  stage  fur  success  in  1 96 1 . 


SOME  northeastern  farmers  have  said  they 
never  saw  more  beautiful  crops  than  in 
1960,  but  have  never  had  a  more  difficult 
time  with  harvesting  and  storage.  In  some 
areas,  the  crop  losses  last  summer  would  have 
paid  for  a  lot  of  silos,  hay  crushers  and  mow 
hay  dryers.  A  lot  of  farmers  paid  in  crop 
losses  for  harvesting  and  drying  equipment 
last  year,  but  they  still  don’t  own  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  start  considering 
your  farming  program  for  1961.  Just  think 
about  those  acres  of  hay  that  you  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  make.  How  much  money  did 
you  lose?  If  you  waited  until  the  hay  was 
over-ripe,  in  hopes  of  better  weather,  you  may 
have  lost  as  much  ^as  half  the  feeding  value. 
If  you  cut  your  hay  and  then  it  rained  for 
several  days,  there  wasn’t  much  feeding  value 
left.  How  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  have  you  lost?  Or,  how  much  high 
protein  supplement  must  you  now  purchase 
to  make  up  for  that  loss  in  hay  feed  value? 
Check  on  the  economics  of  supplemental  hay¬ 
making  equipment — now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  it,  not  at  haying  time  next  summer. 

First  Things  First 

Don’t  put  off  until  later  that  which  can,  and 
should  be  done  now.  The  backbone  of  the 
farming  program  in  the  Northeast  is  based 
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squarely  on  liming.  Have  you  had  those  fields 
tested  for  lime  and  fertilizer  needs?  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  soil  testing  has  shown  that  lime 
acts  slowly.  Many  farmers  apply  lime  one 
year  and  see  little  effect  the  following  year. 
The  best  system  of  liming  is  one  that  plans 
ahead  for  a  legume  crop  that  may  not  be 
seeded  for  a  couple  of  years. 

For  example,  lime  can  be  applied  on  a  sod 
field  in  the  fall.  It  will  then  be  plowed  under 
for  the  corn  crop  next  year,  plowed  again  for 
the  oat  crop  the  following  year,  and  seeded 
down  to  a  legume  crop.  First,  this  allows 
enough  time  for  the  lirtTe  to  neutralize  soil 
acids,  and  secondly,  plowing  twice  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  assures  it  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  before  legumes  are  planted. 

A  recent  soil  test  survey  of  lime  needs  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  was  quite  astonishing. 
Fully  60%  of  the  farmland  of  that  area  has  a 
pH  value  of  6.0  and  below.  One  could  con¬ 
servatively  say  that  crop  yields  of  northern 
Pennsylvania  coaid  be  increased  by  00%  if 
only  the  lime  needs  were  met! 

The  crop  potential  of  the  naturally  acid 
soils  of  the  Northeast  is  almost  beyond  im¬ 
agination.  Some  day  these  high-organic-matter 
soils  may  be  put  to  full  use,  and  then  the  high- 
lime  areas  will  have  some  real  crop  growing 
competition.  However,  this  will  never  happen 
until  the  lime  key  is  inserted  into  this  natural 
bank  of  organic  matter  and  given  a  good  hard 
turn.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  a  long- 
range  liming  program. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


A  county  agent  gives  pointers  on  how  to  sample 
soils  and  use  the  shipping  carton.  Soil  tests  are 
an  important  part  of  crop  planning. 


Morris  Johnson  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  grew  146  acres 
of  husking  corn  in  i960.  He  plans  ahead  — 
figures  out  a  program  on  fertilization,  weed  con¬ 
trol  and  varieties,  often  experimenting  to  see 
what  combination  fits  his  particular  situation  best. 
The  result — yields  of  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre  are  not  unusual. 


Crop 
Planning 
For  1961 


Farm,  forest,  home  or  camp  -  McCulloch  is  the 
all  around  chain  saw  cutting  champ.  It  starts 
fast  because  the  ignition  is  weatherproofed,  it 
handles  easy  in  any  position. 

Lift  a  lightweight  McCulloch  overhead  and  take 
a  few  cuts  with  the  engine  at  full  power.  Feel 
its  perfect  balance  and  light  weight  —  that’s  be¬ 
cause  McCulloch  uses  high-pressure  die-cast 
alloys  to  build  engines  that  deliver  top  power  at 


less  weight  (as  low  as  17  lbs.).  Try  it  felling,  limb¬ 
ing  and  bucking.  Fingertip  controls  make  it  easy 
to  use  overhead,  sideways,  high  or  low.  A 
McCulloch  is  built  for  comfortable  cutting. 

Buy  a  1961  McCulloch,  the  brand  professionals 
buy.  You  get  automatic  clutch,  automatic  rewind 
starter,  full  working  size  16"  bar  and  new  Super 
Pintail®  chain. 

Seven  models  start  as  low  as  $1  AQ95  EASY 

JL  i  TERMS 


S-0202 


IT’S  EASIER  WITH 

1961  McCulloch 


CHAIN  SAWS 


New  Super  Pintail®  saves  money  and  work 

You  bought  a  chain  saw  to  do  a  job  for  you.  Get 
the  most  out  of  it  by  using  McCulloch’s  new  Super 
Pintail,  the  fastest  cutting  sawchainyou  can  own. 
New  Super  Pintail  lasts  up  to  50%  longer  than 
ordinary  chains,  stays  sharper,  cuts  faster  and 
smoother  in  any  kind  of  wood. 
It's  easier  to  file,  too.  •  Once 
you  try  new  Super  Pintail 
chain,  you’ll  see  why  it’s  the 
saw  chain  professional  log¬ 


gers  insist  on.  It  fits  all  McCulloch  saws  and  other 
makes  too.  See  your  McCulloch  dealer  and  get 
new  Super  Pintail  chain. 


NEW  EASY  GOING  McCULLOCH  ONE/41 
ONLY  $149.95 

with  full  16”  bar 
Payments  as  low 
as  $3.41  per  week 


•  Compact  design  •  New  Super  Pintail  Chain 

•  Weighs  only  17  pounds  •  Direct  drive  lets  you 
cut  fast  with  a  light  touch  •  Choose  from  several 


bar  lengths  up  to  24"  •  Also  takes  24"  Paddle 
Bow,  18"  Speed  Tip  and  other  accessories. 

Send  for  free  literature  showing  the  many  uses 
of  a  McCulloch  for  farm,  forest,  home  or  camp. 
Write  McCulloch  Corp.,  6101  W.  Century  Blvd., 
_  - -  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  AA-3 

•  T;  Number  One  in  World  Sales -sold  and  serviced  by  more 

than  4000  dealers  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  abroad. 

McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  •  Marine  Products  Division 
(Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis  •  McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


WEIGHT  INDICATED  EXCLUDES  BAR  AND  CHAIN. 
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Oneida  Oats  —  Oneida,  a  new 
midseason  spring  oat  variety  that 
resists  the  black  stem  disease,  has 
been  developed  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  By  spring  of  1961, 
seed  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
ample  for  New  York  State. 

Three  years  of  competitive  field 
tests  in  New  York  and  other  north¬ 
eastern  states  show  Oneida  gives  a 
yield  equal  or  superior  to  all  other 
oats  except  Garry.  However,  it  has- 
an  important  advantage  over  Garry 
with  regard  to  the  black  stem  dis 
ease  and  subsequent  severe  lodging 
to  which  Garry  is  susceptible.  Tests 
also  show  Oneida  has  almost  com¬ 
plete  resistance  to  loose  smut  of 
oats. 


Treated  potato  stored  nearly  a  year. 


No  Sprout  —  Chloro  IPC  is  being 
used  to  prevent  sprouting  in  pota¬ 
toes.  It  can  be  circulated  as  a  vapor 
in  the  air  stream  moving  through 
storage,  or  applied  dmectly  on  the 
grading  table,  provided  potatoes  are 
thoroughly  healed.  The  chemical 
slows  respiration  and  reduces  stor¬ 
age  losses. 

MH-30  is  sprayed  on  the  foliage 
about  three  weeks  before  vines  are 
killed.  It  is  translocated  to  the  tub¬ 
ers,  can  be  mixed  with  fungicides 
and  insecticides,  except  bordeaux. 

Both  materials  are  harmless  io 
consumers  when  used  according  to 
directions. 

Tear-Drop  Plates  —  New  last  year 
were  plastic  corn  planter  plates  put 
out  by  at  least  two  major  equipment 
companies.  They  are  cheaper  than 
metal  and  have  “tear-drop”  notches 
that  make  more  practical  the  use  of 
a  grade  of  seed  known  as  large 
rounds.  This  grade  is  cheaper  per 
bushel  than  large  and  medium  flats, 
but  previously  the  rounds  were  dif¬ 
ficult  to  plant  at  consistent  inter¬ 
vals.  The  new  plastic  planter  plate 
does  an  accurate  job,  promises  to  be 
used  widely  in  the  future. 

A  Lot  of  Bull  —  Did  you  know  that 
techniques  for  extending  bovine 
semen  makes  it  possible  for  one  bull 
to  serve  150,000  cows  annually? 
With  natural  service,  this  figure  is 
about  50. 

Researchers  are  able  now  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  male  and  female  sperm  by 
electrophoresis,  centrifugal  force, 
and  selective  killing.  Maybe  some¬ 
day  livestock  men  can  order  a  bull 
or  heifer  calf. 


FIRST  CHOICE! 


New  Idea 

125  bushel 
PTO  Spreader 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  LOOK 
AT  NS£  l£££  BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 


FIRST  CHOICE!  More  farmers  buy  New  Idea 
spreaders  than  any  other  make.  And  more  of  them 
buy  the  125  bushel  PTO  spreader  than  any  other 
model.  Why?  Because  they  know  that  dollar  for 
dollar  this  spreader  handles  the  tough  spreading  jobs 
better  than  any  competitive  spreader.  For  most 
farmers  it’s  the  right  size  to  do  the  job. 


BIGGEST!  Here’s  the  biggest  New  Idea 
spreader.  This  rugged  145  bushel  PTO  spreader 
is  designed  especially  for  today’s  bigger  dairy 
and  feedlot  operations.  It  has  a  low,  extra  wide 
bed  that’s  easy  to  load  — plenty  big  enough  to 
handle  manure  from  70  head  in  just  one 
trip  a  day. 


There  are  lots  of  good  reasons  why  more 
farmers  buy  New  Idea  spreaders  than  any 
other  make.  Each  one  has  a  water  repel¬ 
lent  Penta-treated  box,  full  length  steel 
flares,  big  wheels  for  better  flotation  and 
is  backed  by  a  full  year  guarantee. 

New  Idea  offers  the  most  complete  line  of 
spreaders  on  the  market.  This  means  you 
can  pick  the  one  that  fits  your  needs.  Visit 
your  New  Idea  dealer  today  and  get  the 
facts  that  let  you  decide  which  is  best  for  you. 


SHREDS  FINER  •  SPREADS  WIDER 
LASTS  LONGER 


-  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


New  Idea  Please  send  me  the  literature  I’ve  checked. 

Box  117,  Coldwator,  Ohio 

I 

NEW  IDEA'S  COMPLETE  LINE  GIVES  YOU  THE  RIGHT 
TYPE  AND  SIZE  SPREADER  FOR  ANY  TYPE  OR  SIZE  FARM 


PTO 

GROUND 

DUMP  TRUCK 

SPREADERS 

DRIVE  SPREADERS 

FLAIL  SPREADER 

SPREADER 

_  ^ 

□  95  bushel 

□  70  bushel 

□  130  bushel 

□  6  tons  or  more 

□  125  bushel 

□  145  bushel 

□  95  bushel 

□  75  bushel,  4  wheel 

□  “FACTS  ON 

FINANCING”  FOLDER 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

STUDENT  □ 

TOWN 

STATF 

L. 
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HOPE  FOR  A  MiW  YEAR 

T  WAS  JUST  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  that  I  watched  my  Dad  ending  his  days 
upon  a  hospital  bed.  Always  robust  and  very 
strong,  his  body  fought  to  the  finish  the  intes¬ 
tinal  cancer  that  prevented  him  from  eating 
during  his  last  two  weeks.  He  wasted  away, 
day  by  day,  to  a  90-pound  shadow  of  his  form¬ 
er  self — and  each  day  I  sort  of  died  a  little  in¬ 
side,  too. 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  ever  passed  his 
lips.  Even  when  semi-conscious,  he  sensed  the 
presence  of  his  children  and  always  relaxed 
with  a  faint  smile  when  one  of  us  clasped  our 
hands  with  his.  As  I  stood  holding  his  work- 
gnarled  hand,  1  thought  back  down  the  years 
to  a  time  when  our  positions  were  reversed. 

It  was  nearly  Decoration  Day  one  year,  and 
I  was  scrapping  a  pneumonia  bug  tooth  and 
nail.  To  make  matters  worse,  Dad  and  I  had 
argued  a  few  days  previously  about  something 
or  other.  Spring  work  was  awfully  heavy  and 
he  was  struggling  to  keep  ahead  of  it — but  one 
day  he  came  in  and  held  my  hand  for  a  long 
time  without  saying  anything.  From  all  our 
years  together,  this  is  the  memory  I  treasure 
most. 

As  I  face  a  new  year,  these  two  incidents 
leave  me  hopeful.  Towering  over  the  visions  of 
human  suffering,  of  hydrogen  bombs,  of  vio¬ 
lence,  of  human  frailty — above  them  all  I  see 
a  mysterious  yet  constructive  relationship  en¬ 
during  among  people — and  between  people  and 
their  Creator.  It  is  called  love. 

— Gordon  Conklin 

EE  ATI!  E1K  ED  PESTS 

HEN  STARLINGS  or  other  birds  eat  half 
of  a  farmer’s  cherry  crop,  our  city  broth¬ 
ers  show  little  concern.  But  when  birds  of  any 
kind  are  sucked  into  a  jet  airplane  engine  and 
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cause  a  tragic  crash,  people  begin  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  From  the  farmer’s  point  of 
view,  one  result  of  an  airplane  disaster  may 
well  be  greater  attention  to  the  menace  of 
birds,  and  perhaps  some  solution  to  the 
problem.  ‘ 

Already  some  excellent  research  has  been 
done  on  the  control  of  bird  damage  on  crops, 
but  unfortunately  no  remedy  has  yet  come 
up  which  really  meets  the  situation.  North¬ 
eastern  farm  organizations  have  recommended 
that  research  be  continued,  and  few  problems 
are  insoluble  if  sufficient  thought  is  put  on 
them. 

To  point  up  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
a  western  New  York  farmer  said  recently  that 
if  the  damage  from  birds  in  western  New  York 
increases  as  much  in  1961  as  it  did  in  ’60,  there 
will  be  some  farmers  who  just  won’t  have  any 
cherries  to  sell! 

1IMM  VOTING 

T  ONE  TIME  I  felt  strongly  that  so-called 
“bloc  voting”  by  cooperatives  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  marketing  orders  was  undemocratic. 
But  after  watching  the  procedure  required  for 
proposing  amendments,  getting  them  approv¬ 
ed,  and  putting  them  into  effect,  I  have  defi¬ 
nitely  changed  my  mind. 

Asking  every  milk  producer  personally  to 
vote  on  every  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be 
much  the  same  as  expecting  every  citizen  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  or  against  every  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  at  his  state  capital  or  at 
Washington. 

The  term  “bloc  voting”  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading.  It  might  be  termed  “representative 
voting,”  which,  after  all,  is  the  way  we  as  citi¬ 
zens  exercise  our  influence  on  state  and  na¬ 
tional  policies.  In  this  case,  your  cooperative 
leaders,  chosen  by  you,  are  your  representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  their  job  to  study  the  evidence  and 
take  the  time  necessary  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  their  members 
and  all  dairymen. 

ROUGH  UOM PETITION 

ORTHEASTERN  lettuce  growers  object  vig¬ 
orously  to  the  practice  of  loading  cars  with 
lettuce  in  California  or  Arizona  and  starting 
them  East  before  a  buyer  is  located.  Such  a 
procedure  does  no  harm  if  lettuce  is  scarce  and 
a  buyer  easily  located,  but  too  often  the  car 
arrives  at  an  eastern  terminal  without  a  home, 
and  eventually  is  sold  by  the  railroad  in  order 
to  get  at  least  part  payment  for  transportation 
charges. 

If  such  a  situation  occurs,  the  western 
lettuce  grower  gets  no  profit,  to  say  nothing 
of  losing  his  production  costs,  and  the  grower 
in  Orange  or  Oswego  counties  in  New  York, 
or  in  any  northeastern  lettuce-growing  area, 
also  faces  a  loss.  When  such  lettuce  arrives  on 
the  market,  it  is  sold  at  ruinous  prices,  and  if 
the  quality  has  deteriorated  it  discourages  the 
housewife  from  buying  more  lettuce. 

Growers  cannot  complain  legitimately  about 
good,  fair  competition,  but  you  really  cannot 
blame  them  for  being  a  little  touchy  on  this 
subject.  The  question  is,  what  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  improve  Ihc  situation? 


THE  RIGHT  TO  IIEE1SE 

You  will  be  wasting-  postage  if  you  send  me 
any  more  reminders  that  my  subscription  has 
expired.  I  just  can’t  stand  your  anti-labor  posi¬ 
tion.  Labor  unions  have  done  a  lot  for  their 
members;  farm  organizations  have  done  mighty 
little  for  theirs! 

FIND  THAT  farmers  worry  relatively  little 
about  labor  unions  in  agriculture  so  long  as 
they  can  join  or  not  as  they  wish.  But  in  reply 
to  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  I’d  like  to  ask 
how  he  can  expect  farmers  to  sit  idly  by  and 
have  their  farms  picketed  by  outsiders  while 
fruit  rots  at  harvest  time,  as  happened  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  fall. 

To  resist  this  high-handed  procedure  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  force  farm  workers  to  join  the  union 
can  result  in  the  loss  of  a  season’s  work  in  a 
few  weeks.  * 

Getting  closer  to  home,  unions  with  farmer 
members  have  been  organized  in  northern 
Jersey  and  northern  New  York,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania  area  —  and  we  hear  of 
recent  activities  in  western  New  York.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  know  the  western  New  York  area  esti¬ 
mate  that  a  possible  10  percent  of  dairymen 
may  join.  I  leave  it  to  you  as  to  how  much  bar¬ 
gaining  power  such  an  organization  would 
have.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  a  situation 
could  develop  around  one  plant  where  farmers 
unwilling  to  join  could  be  prevented  from  de¬ 
livering  milk.  That  is  what  dairymen  are 
afraid  of. 

The  situation  cannot  be  laughed  off.  It  is  ser¬ 
ious.  And  in  my  opinion  the  only  way  it  can 
be  handled  is  for  all  farm  organizations  to 
unite  and  resist  such  tactics  to  the  last  ditch. 

IIOW  RIG? 

FIND  MUCH  discussion  among  farmers 
about  the  size  of  farms,  with  emphasis  on 
the  fear  that  “the  small  farmer  is  being  squeez¬ 
ed  out”. 

The  one-man  dairy  farm  will  continue,  but 
how  big  should  it  be?  One  man  on  a  dairy  farm 
should  have  enough  cows  to  keep  him  profit¬ 
ably  occupied  for  reasonable  hours,  using  mo¬ 
dern  methods  and  equipment.  That  means  that 
a  one-man  dairy  farm  has  more  cows  than  it 
once  did,  and  it  may  have  still  more  in  the 
future. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  a  two-man  dairy 
farm  should  be  big  enough  to  keep  two  men 
busy,  etc.  A  three-man  farm  using  the  latest 
methods  can  take  care  of  at  least  100  cows — 
but  it  doesn’t  follow  that  every  dairy  farm  is 
going  to  be  a  100-cow  farm. 

Where  we  sometimes  get  confused  is  in  the 
relationship  between  the  size  of  farms  and  the 
number  of  farms.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
figure  out  any  way  that  one  man — or  two  men 
— on  good  dairy  farms  can  take  care  of  more 
cows  than  in  years  past  and  still  have  as  many 
farms  as  we  had  when  15  cows  was  considered 
a  very  sizable  job  for  one  man. 

Incidentally,  nobody,  either  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  or  Uncle  Sam,  is  going  to  set  up  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  help  whereby  a  man  with  15  cows  as 
his  sole  source  of  income  is  going  to  be  happy 
with  the  financial  returns  obtained. 


They  Say 


No  democracy  is  yet  perfect,  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  regard  ours  as  an  advance 
from  the  past  than  to  blame  it  for  having  fail¬ 
ed  to  reach  standards  which  are  still  in  the 
future. — Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  Letter 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


UNIFORM  PRICE  FOR  NOVEMBER  MILK  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY 
MARKET  IS  $4.85,  which  is  10  cents  above  October,  1960, 
but  19  cents  below  November,  1959.  Dr.  Blanford,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  announced  the  price  two  days  early  so  that  hand¬ 
lers  could  make  payment  to  dairy  farmers  before  Christmas. 


Production  of  milk  in  the  milkshed  in  November  was  8.1 
percent  above  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  but  sales  of 
fluid  milk  were  up  only  0 . 33  percent . 

November  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected 
to  a  3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows:  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.98  ;  BUFFALO,  f .o.b.  city,  $5.15  :  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $5.28;  CONNECTICUT ,  $5.96  at  city  plants 
for  nearby  zone  farmers. 

Dairymen’s  League  economist  George  O'Brien  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  blend  prices  for  coming  months 
compared  to  the  last  two  years: 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1959 

4.64 

4.54 

4.28 

4.00 

3.74 

3.75 

1960 

4.56 

4.38 

4.15 

3.86 

3.64 

3.72 

1961  (est) 

4.42 

4.31 

4.14 

3.92 

3.70 

3.73 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  APPLE  ASSOCIATION  INDICATED  EXCELLENT 
APPLE  CONSUMPTION  DURING  NOVEMBER.  Estimated  December  1 
U.  S.  storage  holdings  totalled  40,300,000  bushels,  about 
14%  below  the  same  date  a  year  ago . 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  24,  VALUE  OF  A  CASE  OF  EGGS 
OVER  FEED  COSTS  at  70  percent  production  was  $8.65;  a  year 
ago,  $4.05.  NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  was  down.  For  the  na¬ 
tion  it  was  down  4%  ;  in  the  North  Atlantic  States ,  10%. 


THE  THEORY  OF  MINIMUM  TILLAGE  PLANTING  HAS  BEEN  EXTEND- 
ED  FROM  CORN  TO  SMALL  GRAINS.  It  has  been  tried  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  by  pulling  directly  behind  the  plow  a  small  4  or  5 
foot  grain  drill  with  large  press  wheels  behind  each  fur¬ 
row  opener.  A  report  states  that  it  not  only  saves  labor 
l  but  gives  a  better  seedbed. 

'  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  CROP  REPORTING  SERVICE,  DE¬ 
CEMBER  1  STOCKS  OF  CABBAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  PRODUCING  AREAS 
WERE  ESTIMATED  AT  1,253,000  CWT.  more  than  twice  the  stocks 
on  hand  the  same  date  a  year  ago ,  but  only  26%  above  av¬ 
erage  . 

December  1  storage  stocks  of  POTATOES  were  6%  ABOVE 
December  1,  1959,  but  4%  BELOW  December  1,  1958. 
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|Vf  IRANDY’S  got  her  chin  stuck 
1VA  out;  henceforth,  she  says,  no 
lazy  lout  gets  fed  around  here 
until  he  has  done  his  chores  from 
A  to  Z.  For  weeks,  she  claims,  the 
only  thing  I’ve  done  is  eat  and 
sleep,  by  jing,  but  now  the  holi¬ 
days  are  o’er  and  there  will  not 
be  any  more  enticing  dinner 
tables  spread  until  I  get  it 
through  my  head  that  there’s  a 
New  Year’s  rule  in  force  which 
says  that  no  one  eats,  of  course, 
unless  he  earns  it  with  his  sweat. 
She  says  if  I  just  want  to  set, 
that’s  fine,  but  I  might  just  as 
well  forget  about  the  dinner  bell. 

It’s  always  quite  a  shock  to 
find  that  there  are  people  of  the 
kind  who,  for  each  little  kindness 
they  can  offer,  will  demand  some 
pay.  They  have  the  Christmas 
spirit  for  a  week  or  so  each  year, 
no  more,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
they  slip  right  back  and  start  to 
crack  the  whip.  It  upsets  me  to  realize  that  some  folks  you  can’t 
civilize;  why,  there  are  lots  of  savages  who  wouldn’t  let  the  ravages 
of  hunger  make  their  loved  ones  thin,  nobody  ever  starves  their  kin 
’cept  Communists,  and  how  I  dread  to  think  Mirandy  is  a  Red! 


Another  User  Testimonial 


complete  with  12"  bar  and  chain 
FOB  nearest  Factory  Branch 

Lawson  Dry,  of  Squires,  Missouri,  cut 
$6250  worth  of  wood  with  his  Homelite 
chain  saw  in  just  3  months  of  part-time  cut¬ 
ting.  After  deducting  all  costs,  Mr.  Dry  had 
a  net  profit  of  $6,114! 

You  can  do  the  same  with  the  new  Home¬ 
lite  500  direct  drive  chain  saw.  With  its  famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine, 
the  new  500  fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Flush-cut  handle  lets  you 
cut  level  with  ground.  Long-flange  chain  guide  plates  feed  chain  smoothly 
into  bar  groove.  Perfectly-balanced  19  pounds  (less  bar  and  chain)  lets  you 
cut  longer  with  less  effort,  less  fatigue. 

Find  out  for  yourself  in  a  free  demonstration  of  the  Homelite  500.  And  ask 
your  nearby  Homelite  dealer  to  show  you  all  the  full  line  of  8  Homelite  chain 
saws.  There’s  one  for  every  purse  and  purpose. 


HOMELITE 


A  DIVISION  OF 
TEXTRON,  INC. 

4001  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 


Find  Towr 
Homclit*  Dealer 
In  The 

'Yellow  Pages' 


prove  the  durability  of  FARMWAY  Barn  Cleaners 


PROVEN 

STRONGER 


"Heart',  of  the  Farmway  barn  cleaner  is 
the  rugged,  easily  maintained,  roller 
chain  drive  unit.  Here  is  design  simplicity 
that  provides  extra  power  and  strength 
for  many  years  ahead.  This ,  transmission 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  — xioes  more 
for  what  it  costs  than  any  other  unit  on 


the  market.  Farmway's  heat  treated  steel 
gutter  chain  has  no  troublesome  pins  to 
freeze  and  wear  out.  You  get  maximum 
flexibility  and  wear  life  no  matter  what 
the  size  or  shape  of  your  barn.  Install  the 
barn  cleaner  with  time  proven  durability 
—  see  your  local  Farmway  dealer  today. 


FEATURES  THAT  ADD  UP  TO 
LONG  SERVICE  LIFE: 


fAW 

MANAWA.WIS. 


•  Roller  chain  drive  unit — simple,  reliable,  powerful 

•  Heat  treated  gutter  chain  —  eliminates  stretch 

•  Rigid  elevator  —  available  in  Douglas  Fir  or  heavy 
gauge  steel 

•  Safety  shear  protection  on  drive  unit  and  individual 
flights  protect  machine  from  costly  break-downs 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED  throughout  the  U.S •„  Dealerships  open  in 
some  areas.  Wnte-for  complete  information. 
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Grow  ’Em  Fast— 

Not  Fat! 


We  asked  some  hog  raisers  for  pointers  on  grow¬ 
ing  meat-type  hogs.  Here  are  their  answers. 


T  FEEL  THAT  the  selection  of  breed 
*  is  not  the  only  consideration  in  de¬ 
veloping  meat-type  hogs.  Each  pure¬ 
bred  breed  of  hogs  has  both  good 
points  and  bad,  some  more'  than 
others.  The  only  possible  way  for  a 
commercial  hog  man  to  select  the 
right  strains  and  breeds  for  his  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  check  with  those  purebred 
breeders  who  have  their  hogs  on 
Lean-Meat  Certification  Programs. 
Rate  of  gain,  feed  conversion  ratios 
and  backfat  probing  is  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  checking  boars  and  gilts 
to  find  the  right  combinations  for 
your  own  use. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  breeders  in  the  East  take  the 
time  and  make  the  effort  to  obtain 
these  records.  But  more  breeders 
are  realizing  their  importance  and 
are  doing  something  about  it. 

One  might  find  a  boar  that  looked 
as  if  he  would  be  a  real  lean-meat 
type  hog,  but  if  he  had  a  littermate 
barrow  that. had  two  inches  of  back- 
fat  and  was  only  28  inches  in  carcass 
length,  then  that  boar  could  put  a 
man  out  of  the  hog  business  fast  be¬ 
cause  he  would  sire  the  wrong  type 
of  hog  for  today’s  market. 

As  far  as  feeding  is  concerned,  I 
suppose  everyone  does  this  a  little 
differently.  A  good  meat-type  hog 
will  grow  well  on  most  grains  and 
supplements.  If  he  is  a  good  “doer  ’ 
he  will  reach  200  pounds  in  five  to 
six  months. 

There  are  several  things  which  can 
be  done  to  produce  a  lean-meat  hog 
during  the  growing  period.  Hogs  on 
restricted  feed  quite  often  are  leaner 
than  those  on  .full  feed.  Also  hogs 
grown  on  pasture  are  leaner  than 
those  grown  out  on  cement  feeding 
floors  in  confinement.  Of  course, 
both  of  these  things  tend  to  slow 
down  the  hogs’  rate  of  growth.  I 
have  also  found  that  barley  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  hog  with  a  harder  finish. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  water, 
either  for  breeding  stock  or  feeder 
pigs.  A  hog  that  has  plenty  of  water 
is  a  hog  that  is  eating  well  and  there¬ 
fore  is  growing  well. 

Hogs  should  have  enough  trough 
space  so  they  are  not  over-crowded 
at  the  feeders.  While  competition  is 
good  for  hogs  at  the  feeders,  since  it 
encourages  eating,  I  would  not  re¬ 
commend  more  than  four  hogs  per 
feeding  space. 

I  feel  that  the  right  type  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  determined  by 
price,  unless  one  cares  to  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  for  a  special  purpose.  As 
far  as  the  amount  of  supplement 
feed,  percentage  wise,  it  has  little 
effect  on  the  carcass.  One  testing 
station  in  Minnesota  found  that  the 
only  difference  in  hogs  fed  11  per¬ 
cent  protein  supplement -and  those 
fed  18  percent  wgg  'that  the\Jligher 
levels  give  a  slightly  larger  loin\eye 
-  but  not  enough  to  compensate  lor 
the  Wghep-Xggd  cost. 


Since  the  perfect  boar  or  gilt  does 
not  exist,  the  hog  breeder  should  try 
to  obtain  an  individual  that  will  im¬ 
prove  his  herd  in  a  certain  way. 
Boars  should  be  big-boned  and  rug¬ 
ged,  have  a  little  extra  length,  good 
hams  and  loins,  legs  out  on  the  cor¬ 
ners,  clean  head,  etc.  They  should  be 
growthy,  weighing  at  least  225 
pounds  at  180  days  of  age.  If  one 
finds  an  animal  that  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualities  and  has  the  records 
behind  him,  then  the  breeder  should 
be  willing  to  spend  a  little  more  for 
such  a  boar. — Richard  Crye ,  Avon, 
New  York 


I  THINK  THE  word  meat-type  has 
*  misled  many  people  about  hogs  as 
I  have  had  people  ask  me  several 
times  which  breed  is  meat-type.  Ac¬ 
tually,  every  breed  of  hogs  has  in¬ 
dividuals  which  are  true  meat-type; 
one  can  also  find  animals  in  every 
breed  which  are  not.  Meat-type  hogs 
are  animals  which  yield  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  ham,  loin  (pork  chop), 
picnic  and  boston  butt  (shoulder) 
and  with  a  minimum  of  fat. 

The  carcass  show  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  has  been  helpful  in  learn¬ 
ing  what  is  considered  meat-type. 
One  who  watches  the  show  when 
animals  are  judged  on  foot  and  then 
goes  back  later  to  the  packing  house 
and  looks  at  the  carcasses  can  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  meat-type  hogs 
are. 

I  feel  it  is  a  must  that  the  man 
who  is  breeding  and  selling  regis¬ 
tered  stock  participate  in  these 
shows.  Almost  every  successful 
breeder  today  is  testing  his  hogs  by 
the  certification  program  carried  on 
by  all  the  breed  registry  associa¬ 
tions. 

Certification  of  a  litter  means  that 
two  animals  from  one  litter  of  pigs 
must  meet  the  following  require¬ 
ments.  Only  litters  with  a  minimum 
of  eight  pigs  raised  qualify. 

1.  Pigs  have  reached  slaughter 
weight  (200  lbs.)  by  180  days  of  age 
or  less. 


2.  Carcasses  of  two  pigs  had  the 
following: 

(a)  Length  of  carcass — 29  inch¬ 
es  or  over 

(b>  Loin  eye-  -4  square  inches 
or  more 

(c)  Maximum  backfat  —  1.6 

inches. 

When  I  am  selecting  breeding 
stock.  I  like  to  select  from  animals 
where  the  sire  and  dam  are  certified 
0)'  from  certified  sires.  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  animal  must 
also  be  considered.  For  breeding 
stock,  one  must  consider  such  things 
as  sound  feet  and  legs,  good  depth  of 
body  and  heart  girth,  thickness  in 
the  hind  quarters  giving  indication 
of  the  size  of  ham,  12  or  more  nip¬ 
ples  on  the  udder  are  preferred.  Also 
look  for  firmness  of  the  flesh  and 
trimness  of  the  animal  about  the 
head  and  jowl. 

Feeding  and  make-up  of  ration 
have  some  effect  on  types  of  hogs 
produced  provided  a  balanced  ration 
is  fed.  I  don’t  believe  that  feeding  has 
as  much  effect  on  the  carcass  value 
of  hogs  as  does  ancestry  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  I  do  feel  that  pigs  which  are  fed 
in  confinement  tend  to  be  soft-fleshed 
and  appear  to  be  lardy.— Leroy  J. 
Poonnan,  Happy  Acres  Farm,  Yost 
Road,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

O;  ;!* 

HERE  ARE  my  answers  to  some 
questions  commonly  asked  about 
meat-type  hogs: 

1.  Is  the  selection  of  breed  the  only 
consideration  in  developing  the  meat- 
type  hog? 

No,  all  breeds  have  good  and  bad 
points;  proper  breeding  can  bring 
out  the  good  points  of  any  breed. 

2.  Are  there  methods  of  feeding 
that  produce  what  the  market  is  ask¬ 
ing  for? 

Yes — to  begin  with,  baby  pigs 


Professor  Ellis  Pierce  of 
Cornell  University  checks 
depth  of  backfat.  Mrs. 
Housewife  is  looking  for 
pork  cuts  with  less  fat  and 
more  lean  meat. 


should  be  fed  protein  supplement 
from  one  week  of  age  to  weaning. 
After  weaning,  pigs  do  best  when  fed 
a  feed  mixed  4  to  1  or  3  to  1  (con¬ 
centrate  to  supplement).  When  pigs 
reach  100  pounds  in  weight,  if  bar¬ 
ley  is  substituted  for  corn  in  the 
same  proportion  it  will  tend  to  hard¬ 
en  the  carcass. 

3.  What  other  management  hints 
do  you  use  for  growing  meat-type 
breeding  stock,  and  for  feeding  out 
market  pigs? 

Breeding  stock  need  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  Over-fat  or  under -fat  sows 
farrow  weak  or  dead  pigs.  For  me, 
the  best  feed  for  sows  consists  of  45 
pounds  of  corn  or  barley,  45  pounds 
of  oats,  and  5  pounds  of  Sow  Chow. 
By  the  way,  I  like  to  have  all  re¬ 
placement  gilts  from  litters  with  10 
or  more  pigs. 

The  type  of  supplement  fed  does 
not  make  much  difference  in  produc¬ 
ing  meat-type  hogs,  but  the  cheapest 
feed  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
protein  is  the  best  buy.  The  length 
of  feeding  does  make  a  difference; 
the  longer  it  takes  to  raise  a  pig,  the 
higher  the  cost.  The  older  the  hog, 
the  lower  the  quality  of  the  carcass. 
Worms  or  disease  can  lengthen  the 
feeding  period;  I  make  it  a  point  to 
worm  all  market  pigs  at  least  twice. 

4.  What  physical  characteristics  do 
you  look  for  when  selecting  meat- 
type  individuals? 

The  hog  should  have  a  long  side 
and  good  depth.  The  straightness  of 
his  legs  and  the  strength  of  them 
show  ability  to  grow  fast,  with  good 
muscling.  As  a  plug  for  Berkshires, 
“The  reason  for  Berkshires  going  so 
'  far  is  that  their  ears  are  out  of  their 
eyes  and  they  can  see  where  they 
are  going.” 

One  thing  that  I  can  do  when  buy¬ 
ing  market  pigs  is  to  try  to  see  the 
parents  or  relatives  of  these  pigs. 

— Ted  R.  Holdsicorth,  Lei  Chester 
Farms.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

$  ^  ^ 

SURVEYS  show  us  that  the  house¬ 
wife  desires  less  fat  and  more 
lean  in  pork  that  she  now  purchases. 
Therefore,  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  producing  a  meat-type  or 
leaner  carcass  in  raising  hogs.  I  have 
heal'd  consumers  comment  lately 
that  the  hams  and  pork  cuts  are 
much  better  liked  now  with  less  fat. 

To  produce  more  lean-type  pork, 
we  producers  can  select  the  meat- 
type  hog  in  any  breed.  We  should 
look  for  a  longer  hog,  well  muscled, 
with  good  depth  and  width.  We 
should  avoid  selecting  gilts  that  are 
short  and  chuffy.  We  also  want  pigs 
with  less  backfat.  We  can  find  this 
out  through  probing  the  fat  or  by 
selling  where  the  carcasses  can  be 
looked  at  when  killed. 

We  can  select  boars  from  proven 
families  of  meat-type  pigs.  We  look 
for  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
boar  as  gilts  and  also  select  from 
certified  meat-type  sires. 

We  have  learned  to  market  these 
pigs  before  they  get  too  fat.  By  grad¬ 
ing  the  hogs  before  selling,  we  are 
shown  what  type  falls  into  grade  No. 
1  or  select  group. 

Much  work  in  feeding  pigs  has 
been  done  by  the  colleges  and  feed 
companies  to  show  us  we  need  a 
properly  balanced  ration  with 
enough  protein  to  grow  these  pigs 
out  without  putting  on  too  much  fat. 
A  ration  of  all  corn  will  put  the  fat 
,  on  and  get  them  to  market  too  slow¬ 
ly.  Today  we  can  get  these  pigs  to 
market  in  5  Ms  months.  These  may 
bo  ways  we  can  get  more  pork  on 
the  table  of  housewives  for  tomor¬ 
row.  —  Frank  L.  Wiley,  FranLee 
Farm,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Power  that  won’t  give  up  if  the 
going  gets  tough !  Durable  tractor 
power  that  stays  on  the  job 
dependably,  economically,  year 
after  year!  That’s  the  kind  of 
power  you  need  .  .  .  power  that 
L-A-S-T-S  .  .  .  Case  power  ...  to 
keep  production  up,  the  cost  of 
production  down. 

Why  Case  power?  Because  Case 
builds  tractors  without  com¬ 
promise  . . .  specifically  for  heavy- 
duty  farm  work.  No  warmed-over 
truck  or  automotive  engines  with 
their  short-lived  bursts  of  power. 
In  the  3-plow  Case  430  tractor, 
for  example,  the  188  cubic  inch 
Dynaclonic  diesel  engine  has 
famous  Case  long  stroke  design 
that  keeps  the  430  lugging  where 
others  would  give  up  ...  a  high 
17.5  to  1  compression  ratio  to 
squeeze  more  power  from  every 
drop  of  fuel .  .  .revolutionary 
Dynaclonic  "controlled  turbu¬ 
lence”  that  swirls  in  extra-large 
volumes  of  air  to  assure  thorough 
mixing  and  more  complete  utili¬ 
zation  of  fuel. 

What  gives  this  Dynaclonic 
diesel  its  proven  strength  and 
staying  power  for  long  hard  years 
of  use?  It’s  the  combination  of  a 
rugged,  heavily -ribbed  block  with 
the  rigidity  and  strength  to 
keep  precision  parts  in  positive 
alignment  .  .  .  aluminum  ■  alloy 
pistons  that  help  provide  smooth 
power  and  lighten  bearing  loads 
.  .  ;  hefty  induction-hardened 
crankshaft  with  five  main  bear¬ 


FLASH!  CASE  DYNACLONIC 
TRACTOR  SETS  NEW 
DIESEL  ECONOMY  RECORD 

Official  tests  show  Dynaclonic 
fuel  economy  all-time  best  in 
30-45  h.p.  class 

The  record-breaking  fuel  economy 
of  Case  Dynaclonic  diesel  engines 
reported  by  owners  the  country 
over  is  now  confirmed  by  official 
tractor  tests.  A  production  model 
Case  531  tractor  has  just  recorded 
the  lowest  fuel  consumption  per 
horsepower  hour  at  maximum  belt 
h.p.  of  any  diesel  tractor*  in  the 
30  to  45  belt  h.p.  class.  Other 
tractors  in  this  power  range  used 
as  much  as  25%  more  fuel  per 
hour !  Get  the  complete  facts  from 
your  Case  dealer. 


Husky,  low-cost  Case  310  Crawler 

has  muscle  and  sure-footed  trac¬ 
tion  to  handle  farm  work  too  rough 
for  utility  wheel  tractors.  Dynaclonic 
diesel  or  gasoline  engine.  Case 
Snap-lock  Eagle  Hitch,  or  flexible 
3-point  hitch  that  fits  most  any  3- 
point  agricultural  implements  .  .  . 
plus  a  full  line  of  tool-bar,  dozer, 
loader,  backhoe  and  winch  equip¬ 
ment  that  adapts  the  310  to  many 
construction  or  logging  jobs.  Avail¬ 
able  with  PTO,  belt  pulley  and 
double-acting  hydraulic  system. 


ROP-WAY-PURCHASE  PLAN 

ts  you  buy  now  .  .  .  make  later  payments 
;  your  money  comes  in.  Get  all  the  facts 
om  your  Case  dealer. 


J.  l.  CASE  CO.  *  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Yean 


ings  that  give  full  support  at  both 
sides  of  each  piston. 

Dynaclonics  in  3  Power  Sizes 

The  new  Dynaclonic  diesels  are 
available  in  the  35  h.p.*  3-plow 
430,  43  h.p.**  530,  and  50  h.p.* 
630.  Fuel-saving  gasoline  models 
also  available  in  all  3  sizes.  Snap- 
lock  Eagle  Hitch  or  flexible  3- 
point  hitch  that  handles  most  3 
point  tools.  3  transmission  op¬ 
tions:  12-speed  Tripl-Range,-  4- 


speed  standard  or  8 -speed  Dual- 
Range  shuttle.  In  addition,  the 
530  and  630  are  available  with 
famous  Case-o-matic  Drive®  that 
provides  up  to  double  pull-power 
automatically  as  needed. 

Get  a  Proof  Demonstration 

Get  full  details  on  Case  power 
and  durability  from  your  dealer. 
See  the  tractor  model  and  tool 
you’re  interested  in  demonstrated 
on  your  farm. 


♦Sea  level  (calculated!  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on 
60°  F  and  29.92  in.  Hg.).  Manufacturer's  rating.  Not 
yet  tested  at  Nebraska. 

♦♦Sea  level  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60°  F.  and 
29.92  in.  Hg.).  Calculated  from  Nebraska  Tests. 


♦As  of  November  15,  I960. 
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A  Yankee  Farmer 


These  Argentine  sheep  growers  are  starting  on  a 
long,  slow  trip  to  market  with  baled  wool. 


Looks  at 

South 

America 

by  Harold  Hawley 


Wmmmm 


PERHAPS  AFTER  several  months  one’s  per 
spcctive  improves.  It  is  easier  to  remember 
and  understand  more  than  the  unexpected 
ruggedness  of  the  Andes,  the  beauty  of  the 
Copacabana  Beach  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  or  the 
breath-taking  view  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from 
Mount  Humboldt  at  night.  Naturally,  one 
doesn’t  forget  the  fine  horses  of  the  Argentina 
gaucho,  the  countless  guano  birds  flying  and 
fishing  in  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  nor 
the  skillful  bartering  tactics  of  the  Indians  at 
the  Quito,  Ecuador  airport.  Did  they  ever  take 
the  Yankees! 

But  in  addition  to  these,  the  thrill  of  a  condor 
in  flight,  and  the  jungle  sounds  at  night,  the 
overall  picture  begins  to  take  shape  and  have 
meaning. 

Perhaps  only  now  do  I  begin  to  appreciate 
one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  greater 
productivity  here  than  there.  In  many  parts  of 
South  America  the  land  is  held  in  huge  tracts 
by  wealthy  families,  with  the  work  done  by 
peons  who  earn  very  low  wages.  They  work 
without  imagination,  with  no  reason  to  change 
or  improve  the  farming  practices — their  incen¬ 
tive  choked  by  the  system. 

Contrast  that  with  conditions  here,  where  we 
expect  to  reap  the  rewards  of  our  labors.  If 
these  peons  had  some  incentive,  either  in  the 
form  of  profit-sharing  or  some  land  of  their  own 
I’m  convinced  production  would  double  or  triple 
in  a  hurry.  Then,  of  course,  once  production 
caught  up  to  demand  (and  this  would  be  a  while, 
as  even  these  basically  agricultural  countries 
are  still  short  of  food)  labor  could  be  freed  for 
the  development  of  other  parts  of  the  economv. 


NEW  ADDITION 

Harold  Hawley,  a  dairy  and  crop  farmer 
near  Weedsport.  N.  Y.,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor  to  American  Agriculturist. 
The  story  on  this  page  is  the  result  of  a 
trip  awarded  Harold  as  one  of  the  four 
outstanding  farmers  in  the  U.  S.,  based  on 
management  practices. 

In  coming  issues  Harold  will  chat  with 
you  about  current  operations  on  his  farm, 
along  with  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  his 
thoughts  on  important  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  farmers. 


Certainly  no  nation  with  60-80  percent  of  its 
people  on  the  land  is  likely  to  have  a  very  high 
standard  of  living.  We  take  for  granted  our  pe¬ 
culiar  pattern  of  private  land  ownership  and 
settlement  under  a  free  enterprise  system,  yet 
it  may  well  be  the  biggest  reason  for  the  un¬ 
equal  rates  of  growth  and  progress  here  and  in 
South  America.  It  isn’t  that  they  don’t  have  good 
soil  or  favorable  climate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  in  Colombia  and  Argentina  we  saw  large 
areas  of  land  so  good  as  to  make  any  farmer 
itchy. 

No  one  becomes  an  expert  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  month,  but  I  can’t  shake  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  more  of  the  money  we  are  spending 
to  help  develop  these  countries  might  well  go 
for  little  red  schoolhouses!  Without  literacy  and 
at  least  some  schooling,  few  of  their  problems 
can  be  solved. 


Certainly  a  stable  government  is  necessary 
for  economic  growth  and  development.  Yet  how 
do  you  get  this  in  a  society  where  half  or  more 
of  the  people  can’t  read  or  write— and  don’t 
vote?  When  the  additional  fact  is  considered 
that  in  many  countries  there  are  not  two  but 
several  political  parties,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  an  administration  may  actually  be  elected 
by  10-15  percent  of  the  people!  This  means  that 
potentially  85  percent  of  the  people  may  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  government. 

Bear  in  mind  that  even  the  illiterate  portion 
of  the  population  may  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
government  (at  least  to  the  extent  that  they 
understand  them).  Add  to  this  the  tradition  of 
overthrowing  government  by  force  rather  than 
by  ballot,  couple  it  with  intentional  Communist 
attempts  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction,  and  you  have 
the  making  of  an  unstable  government.  Such  a 
government  cannot  attract  foreign  capital  or 
undertake  and  complete  needed  long-time  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  road  development,  irrigation,  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  trade,  etc.,  nor  does  it 
dare  tax  or  regulate  as  it  should. 

Sometimes  we  are  surprised  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  Latin  American  country  can  be 
friendly  to  our  government  and  yet  have  the 
mobs  insult  our  officials.  The  plain  facts  are 
that  in  some  cases  the  government  officials 
aren’t  in  contact  with  any  proportion  of  their 
own  people — do  not,  in  fact,  represent  any  siz¬ 
able  percentage  of  them. 

If  these  people  could  read  and  understand  the 
issues  and  could  vote,  the  government  would  be 
the  choice  of  more  of  the  people — and  I’m  guess¬ 
ing  the  rest  would  be  inclined  to  bring  about 
changes  by  ballots  rather  than  by  bullets. 

Health  and  sanitation  are  problems  of  first 
importance.  Again  it  seems  to  me  that  progress 
will  be  very  slow  in  these  fields  unless  the  bulk 
of  the  people  can  read  and  understand  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  are  ready  for  more  knowledge  about 
sanitation. 

But  to  get  back  to  education — we  have  had 
universal  elementary  education  for  so  long  that 
we  take  it  for  granted.  Maybe  this  is  why  we 
were  so  struck  to  see  them  turn  away  part  of 
the  youngsters  who  showed  up  for  the  opening 
day  of  school.  As  I  saw  some  kids  crying  as 
they  left  the  school  I  couldn’t  help  thinking 
how  some  of  our  kids  abuse  their  privilege. 
Likewise,  when  we  consider  what  our  New  York  [ 
school  systems  regard  as  minimums  in  the  way 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  what  a  good  job  dedicated  teachers  were 
doing  in  Costa  Rica  in  crowded,  inadequate  quar¬ 
ters,  where  they  used  wooden  boxes  for  desks 
and  still  had  good  discipline,  and  where  the 
kids  appreciated  their  opportunity. 

It  is  an  interesting  mental  exercise  to  guess 
how  small  would  be  our  progress  in  the  year 
ahead  if  most  of  us  could  not  read.  Farm  papers 
would  do  us  no  good  no  matter  how  many  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


This  thatched  adobe  hut 
in  Argentina  is  the  year- 
round  habitation  of  a 
farm  family.  Obviously, 
the  standard  of  living  is 
far  below  that  enjoyed 
by  farm  workers  in  the 
Northeast. 


Pay  load  every  time — John  Deere  35  Loader  on  “1010"  Tractor. 


John  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power: 


You’re  really  in  the  swing  of  things  when  you  handle 
manure  with  a  John  Deere  Loader.  You’ll  even  start 
saving  time  before  you  begin  loading.  John  Deere  Quik- 
Tatch  Loaders  can  be  put  on — or  taken  off — in  10  minutes 
or  less,  and  with  no  tools  or  heavy  lifting. 

All  three  John  Deere  Loaders — the  35,  45,  and  45-W — 
are  ruggedly  constructed  to  give  you  trouble-free,  low- 
cost  service  working  in  the  toughest  conditions  for  years 
to  come.  They  have  long,  tapered,  spring-steel  bucket 
teeth  that  penetrate  packed  or  frozen  manure  piles  easily 
to  get  a  “pay”  load  every  time.  These  long  steel  teeth, 
together  with  the  shear-cutting  sides  of  the  bucket, 
reduce  the  amount  of  tractor  push  needed  for  complete 
filling.  Bucket  backs  are  curved  for  clean  dumping. 

Finger-tip  controls  make  raising,  lowering,  or  dumping 
effortless.  And  these  loaders  utilize  a  tractor’s  “live” 
hydraulic  system,  completely  eliminating  clutching  and 
shifting  in  raising  and  lowering  the  bucket.  Cuts  manure 
loading  time  to  a  minimum. 

See  these  loaders  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  and  get 
complete  information  on  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Here’s  a  real  fast,  hard-working  team:  John  Deere 
45  Loader,  “3010"  Tractor,  and  134-Bushel 
PTO  Model  “N”  Spreader.  You’ll  do  more  work 
in  any  weather  with  these  "matched"  partners. 


Swing  manure  work  into  high  gear 
with  a  JOHN  DEERE  LOADER 
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Bargaining  Agency  Delegates 
Discuss  Problems  and  Agree 


AN  innovation  was  tried  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency.  Instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  one  day  meeting  the  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  for  a  day  and  a 
half. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
they  went  through  considerable  rout¬ 
ine  business.  That  evening,  the  man¬ 
ager,  Robert  Forsythe,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  a  banquet  where  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  near  capacity. 

In  looking  ahead,  Manager  For¬ 
sythe  emphasized  the  following 
problems: 


1.  Need  for  improved  bargaining 
techniques  as  farm  numbers  de¬ 
cline. 

2.  Need  for  class  price  adjustment 
in  the  Northeast  markets. 

3.  Need  for  equitable  sharing  of 
surpluses. 

4-  Need  for  efficient  handling  of 
milk  during  the  transition  from 
can  to  bulk  handling. 

5.  Changing  consumer  habits. 

6.  Threat  of  new  products  such  as 
concentrates. 

President  Jim  Young  outlined  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year. 


with  particular  emphasis  on  securing 
the  suspension  of  the  supply-demand 
factor.  For  this  accomplishment  he 
also  gave  credit  to  the  other  three 
dairy  groups. 

A  mong  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  during  the  past  year,  special 
comment  was  given  by  the  president 
to  the  leadership  training  program, 
which  included  ten  schools  held  last 
spring  and  twenty  this  past  fall. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature 
ol  the  meeting  was  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  current  dairy  problems. 
Herbert  Forest  of  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  USDA  discussed  milk  supply 
management  frorti  the  legal  point  of 
view,  pointing  out  that  at  present  it 
wasn’t  legal,  and  that  legislation 
would  be  needed  before  it  could  be¬ 
come  effective. 


Edmund  Keene  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  was  asked  how  farm¬ 
ers  were  repaying  their  loans.  His 
reply  was  that  they  were  paying 
steadily  but  not  rapidly,  and  he  fear¬ 
ed  that  lower  milk  prices  would  slow 
them  down  still  more. 

Ed  Foster,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  told  the 
program  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  dis¬ 
cussing,  through  Kitchen  Konfer- 
ences,  the  suggested  program  for 
managing  milk  supplies. 

Dr.  Linley  Jeurs  of  (he  Council 
Wisconsin  Cooperatives,  favored 
some  degree  of  managing  supply  of 
milk  and  stated  his  own  conviction, 
which  favored  the  bloc  or  represent¬ 
ative  voting  by  cooperatives  on 
amendments  to  milk  orders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
brought  in  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  committee  chairmaned  by  Allen 
Child  of  Malone.  Among  the  resolu¬ 
tions  approved  wei’e: 

Asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  USDA  to  study  the 
entire  fluid  pricing  system  in  the 
Northeast. 

Favoring  a  continuation  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Class  I  formula  sup¬ 
ply-demand  factor. 

Proposing  that  the  Agency  work 
with  other  groups  in  and  outside  of 
the  market  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
program  to  attain  some  degree  of 
alignment  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  for  milk. 

Reaffirming  the  desire  that  until 
an  amendment  to  Order  27  becomes 
effective,  producers  support  the  milk 
promotion  program  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association-Dairy  Council  of 
New  York. 

Directing  the  Agency  board  and 
staff  to  join  other  organizations  in 
resisting  demands  of  labor  to  union¬ 
ize  farmers. 

Instructing  the  board  and  the  staff 
to  investigate  carefully  possibilities 
of  improving  prices  of  Class  III  milk. 

Recommending  that  steps  be  taken 
to  halt  injurious  movement  of  milk 
into  the  Order  27  pool;  also  out  of 
the  pool  to  satisfy  short-season  de¬ 
mands  of  non-pool  dealers. 

Recommending  that  genuine  dairy 
products  be  used  in  the  armed  forces, 
schools,  state  institutions,  and  for 
welfare  recipients. 

Urging  state  legislation  to  protect 
both  producers  and  consumers  in 
event  of  strikes  affecting  perishable 
products. 

Suggesting  that  Order  No.  27  be 
amended  to  price  fluid  skim  milk  at 
full  Class  I  price. 

Endorsing  bloc  voting  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  order  program. 

Opposing  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  government  inspection 
and  health  control  of  fluid  milk. 

The  officers  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency  are  to  be  elected  at  the 
meeting  on  January  3-4,  too  late  to 
be  included  in  this  report.  However, 
at  the  annual  meeting  several  direc¬ 
tors  were  chosen:  Joe  Gibson  of 
Churubusco  was  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  to  succeed  Ted  La 
Porte.  Ted,  who  has  been  a  director 
for  37  years,  declined  re-election,  but 
was  named  honorary  director  for 
life. 

Other  directors  elected  were:  Ken¬ 
neth  Aldrich,  Heuvelton;  Frank  Gar¬ 
rison,  Middletown;  and  Howard  Bur¬ 
dick.  Andover.  Stanley  Fairchild  of 
Green  was  elected  as  an  affiliate  di¬ 
rector  for  one  year.  Appointed  as 
affiliate  directors  by  the  Dawymen’s 
League  and  approved  by  the  board 
were:  Russell  E.  Dennis,  Penfield; 
Glenn  Talbott,  Fillmore;  Seymour 
Rodcnhurst,  Theresa. 


In  1961  .  . .  and  the  years  ahead 


DAIRYMEN  FACE 
THESE  CHALLENGES 

Need  to  adjust  milk  supply  to  consumer  de¬ 
mand. 

2i  Need  for  class  price  adjustment  in  the  North¬ 
east  markets. 

3.  Need  for  improved  bargaining  techniques  as 
farm  numbers  decline. 

Need  for  equitable  sharing  of  surpluses  in 
Northeast  markets. 

5.  Need  for  efficient  handling  of  milk  during  tran¬ 
sition  from  can  to  bulk  handling. 

Need  to  direct  merchandising  to  changing  con¬ 
sumer  habits. 

7 ■  Need  to  meet  the  challenge  of  new  products 
such  as  concentrates  and  the  ever-increasing 
competition  of  other  foods  and  products  with 
those  produced  by  dairymen. 


Now  with  93  cooperatives  belonging  to  Metro- 

t 

politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency,  delegates  represent  42.4°/°  of  all  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Milkshed. 


FUTURE  PROGRESS  IN  GETTING 
THINGS  DONE  FOR  DAIRYMEN  CAN  BE 
MEASURED  BY  YOUR  AGENCY’S  PROUD 
RECORD  OF  24  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
DAIRYMEN. 


For  Service  —  Security  —  Success  in  the  Sixties,  It  Will 
Pay  You  to  Belong  to  a  Producer-Controlled  Coopera¬ 
tive  Member  of 


Agency  fieldmen  will  be  glad  to 
help  organize  a  dairy  coopera¬ 
tive.  Write  for  information. 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  cooperative 
Association  of  Milk  Producers— 93  co¬ 
operatives— representing  22,000  pro¬ 
ducers— united  for  improved  milk 
marketing. 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 


527  South  Warren  Street,  Syracuse  2,  N,  Y.  Phone  HA-2-0186 


25th  Year 
of  Service 
To  Dairymen 


1.  Biscayne  2-Door  Sedan 


3.  Chevy  Corvair  Lakewood  700 
Station  Wagon 


Built  to  help  in  a  big  way. . .  and  save  that  way,  too ! 


Nobody  else  has  Chevy’s  knack  of  combining  good  looks  and  luxury  with  down-to- 
earth  practicality.  Here  are  cars  that  are  full  of  good  new  ideas  about  comfort  and 
space.  (Just  open  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  full-size  Chevrolets,  or  the  liftgate  of  that 
Chevy  Corvair  wagon!)  Full  of  good  old  ideas,  too,  about  Chevy’s  well-known  thrift 
and  no-nonsense  dependability.  With  31  models  to  choose  from,  there’s  no  need  to  look 
further  than  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  to  find  the  car  you’re  looking  for!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


1.  Biscayne  2-Door  Sedan.  Here’s  where  you 
get  big-car  comfort  at  small-car  prices ! 

2.  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe.  Like  all  Chevies, 
these  Bel  Airs  skim  over  the  bumps  with 
a  Jet-smooth  ride. 

3.  Chevy  Corvair  Lakewood  700  Station  JT  agon. 
The  only  wagon  with  cargo  space  plus  a 
lockable  trunk! 
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ing  flock  size.  Yearling  birds  are  kept  for  a 
second  year  of  lay. 

The  Feeding  Program 

Jim’s  efficient  feeding  program  is  one  re-  j 
commended  by  Frank  Cranfield,  his  Beacon  ; 
advisor.  At  first  there’s  finely  cracked  corn 
provided  on  newspapers  to  the  baby  chicks 
as  they  arrive  from  the  hatchery.  Then  comes 
a  complete  starter  mash  supplied  to  the  chicks  j 
in  small  hoppers  until  they  are  eight  weeks  ! 
of  age.  Jim  doesn’t  go  to  the  extra  expense  ' 
of  medicated  mash.  Only  if  the  chicks  do  not 
clear  up  from  the  Newcastle-bronchitis  water 
immunization  in  a  week  does  he  provide  that. 
Then  it’s  the  new  and  the  best:  an  aureomy- 
cin  feed  with  calcium  content  reduced  to  in¬ 
crease  the  antibiotic’s  effectiveness.  Coccidi- 
osis  doesn’t  trouble  him,  either.  If  the  disease  , 
does  flare  up,  he  quickly  provides  the  chicks 
with  C-C  pellets  as  a  successful  control. 

Using  locally  grown  grains  is  often  a  poul-  j 
try-feeding  economy,  so  it’s  no  surprise  to 
see  cost-minded  Jim  Phelps  on  a  good  grain-  ' 
mash  program.  At  six  weeks,  he  begins  to  j 
feed  oats,  and  at  eight  weeks,  when  the  birds  ! 
go  on  grower  ration,  he  gives  them  a  mixture  j 
of  oats,  wheat  and  corn.  As  the  birds  mature, 
he  increases  this  to  eight  pounds  per  day  per  i 
100  birds.  Jim  never  lets  the  grain-to-mash  ! 
ratio  exceed  60:40.  He  makes  sure  that  fresh  j 
water  is  constantly  provided  in  fountains. 
And  it’s  a  mark  of  his  poultry  business  acu-  j 
men  to  see  to  it  that  the  birds  have  plenty  of 
granite  grit  available. 

From  Pullet  to  Layer 

At  one  time  Jim  waited  to  switch  to  the  ! 
layer  ration  until  the  birds  reached  a  precise  j 
60  percent  production.  Not  now.  He’s  a  bit  ; 
more  casual,  and  profit-conscious:  he  makes  I 
the  change  for  the  July-started  chicks  as  soon 
as  he  runs  out  of  grower  mash  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Continuing  the  birds  on  eight  pounds 
of  scratch  per  100  hens,  he  makes  absolutely 
certain  that  layer  mash  is  always  in  hoppers; 
it  never  runs  out.  In  extremely  cold  weather 
’  Jim  raises  the?  grain  allowance  to  nine  pounds 
per  100  birds  daily.  Feed  and  watering  space 
and  height  are  in  careful  accord  with  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  Feed  Advisor  Cranfield 
and  Profitable  Poultry  Management.  “I  learn¬ 
ed  a  lot  about  poultry  out  of  that  book,” 
Phelps  observes. 

On  this  feeding  program,  Phelps  gets  his 
Leghorns  to  90  percent  production  about 
eight  weeks  after  the  first  egg.  In  October 
he  still  had  them  holding  above  70  percent. 
The  ratio  of  feed  to  each  dozen  eggs  is  “al¬ 
most  constant”,  about  4.5  pounds  to  the 
dozen.  One  hundred  birds  consume  from  18 
to  22  pounds  of  mash  daily  along  with  their 
grain.  The  layers  eat  “a  lot”  of  oyster  shell 
and  granite  grit,  too.  Jim  figures  his  feed 
comprises  about  60  percent  of  his  egg  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Extra  light  for  the  Phelps  layers  goes  on 
at  7  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  young 
birds  begin  to  lay  and  again  at  5  to  6  in  the 
evening.  Light  is  increased  15  minutes  every 
two  weeks  so  that  the  birds  are  soon  on  a  13- 
hour  light  day.  Jim  operates  on  standard  time 
the  entire  year. 

Less  Litter  Labor 

Jim’s  litter  program  is  a  lesson  in  labor- 
saving.  He  places  bales  in  front  of  the  roosts 
early  in  the  life  of  his  chicks.  They  jump  to 
these,  then  to  the  roosts.  And  75  percent  of 
the  birds  learn  to  roost  by  six  weeks  of  age! 

(Continued  on  Page  17 ) 


JIM  PHELPS’  poultry  farm  at  Red  Creek, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  is  so  well  laid  out, 
well  built,  and  well  run  that  he  is  able  to 
produce  some  60,000  dozen  high  quality 
eggs  on  it  all  alone  every  year.  It’s  a  one-man 
poultry  farm. 

There  is  a  total  of  89  acres  of  land  in  the 
Phelps  Farm,  but  not  a  bit  more  than  what 
is  used  for  the  four  rearing-laying  houses  is 
used  for  poultry.  That’s  one  reason  for  Jim’s 
good  record.  He  grows  his  chicks  in  confine¬ 
ment;  he  experiences  none  of  the  time  and 
labor  problems  that  go  with  range.  The  extra 
acres  are  all  rented  out  to  vegetable  and  fruit 
farmers. 

Efficient  Buildings 

Three  fine  specialized  poultry  buildings,  plus 
an  older  multi-purpose  barn,  are  instrumental 
to  Jim’s  getting  on  so  well  alone.  He  built  the 
88x20-foot  brooder  house  himself  in  1945,  in 
1952  erected  a  30x50-foot,  two-story,  cinder- 
block  building  alongside.  The  main  laying 
house  he  put  up  in  1949-50;  it’s  an  efficient 
132x40  size,  with  two  40x60-foot  pens  and  a 
central  feed  room.  His  third  special  building 
for  birds  is  a  60x36-foot  wing  attached  to  a 
20x50  two-story  barn.  With  the  350-bird  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  old  dairy  barn,  Jim  is  able  to 
maintain  3,200  White  Leghorn  layers  at  a  floor 
space  of  about  three  square  feet  each. 

His  labor-saving  consciousness  is  revealed 
in  the  layout  of  all  these  buildings.  It  is  in 
his  plans,  too,  to  widen  the  brooder  house. 
“Eggs  are  so  much  cleaner  in  wider  pens,” 
Jim  declares.  “Future  construction  will  be  of 
cinder  blocks.  They’re  durable  and  serviceable, 
and  they  discourage  rats  and  minimize  mois¬ 
ture  problems.” 

Another  way  Jim  beats  the  labor  problem 
is  by  starting  chicks  just  once  a  year.  The 
day-old  chicks  go  immediately  under  six 
electric  brooders  in  pens  where  they  remain 
their  entire  lives.  Even  the  so-called  brooder 
house  eventually  becomes  a  laying  house. 
Under  this  single-location,  start-grow-lay  pro¬ 
gram,  all  the  labor  of  shifting  birds  around 
is  avoided.  It  also  reduces  exposure  to  pos¬ 
sible  disease.  Management  is  more  efficient, 
and  the  cost  of  brooding  is  low. 

Brooders  need  be  used  only  five  weeks  or 
so  in  the  warm  July-August  weather  when 
he  starts  his  chicks.  Jim  says,  “I  can  tell 
hardly  any  difference  in  the  regular  electric 
bill.”  His  once-a-year  batch  of  sexed  chicks 
usually  numbers  about  1,700,  half  of  theflay- 


Jim  Phelp's  1  2  -  month 
egg  record  is  useful  as  a 
daily,  monthly  and  year¬ 
ly  check  on  production 
of  his  3,000-bird  flock. 
It  helps  chart  out  pullets’ 
increased  lay,  too. 
When  they  reach  60  per¬ 
cent,  Phelps  markets  a 
batch  of  two-year  birds. 
Here  he  goes  over  a 
pen’s  feed  and  produc¬ 
tion  records  with  Frank 
Cranfield,  (left),  feed 
company  advisor. 


This  is  part  of  Jim  Phelps’  daily  “whitewashing’ 
job  in  his  cool,  clean  basement  egg  room.  After 
pick-up,  the  eggs  are  washed,  then  basket-dried 
prior  to  this  job  of  grading  and  casing.  Jim  sells 
only  a  few  cartoned  eggs  retail  at  the  farm,  gets 
top-quality  price  for  most  at  wholesale  from  a 
local  jobber. 


Jim  Phelps  is  on  a  successful  grain-mash  feeding 
program.  Only  if  weather  gets  extremely  cold 
does  he  exceed  his  normal  peak  provision  of 
eight  pounds  of  grain  per  100  birds  a  day.  Here 
Jim  supplies  the  22-percent  layer  mash  in  a  hand- 
filled  hopper. 


It’s  true  .  .  .  the  Massey-Ferguson  35  is  the  world’s 
best  selling  tractor.  The  question  is  WHY  do  more 
farmers  choose  the  3-plow  MF  35,  than  any  other 
single  tractor?  For  its  power  and  economy?  Yes, 
but  it  takes  more  than  that  to  explain  this  tractor’s 
phenomenal  success — in  all  kinds  of  soil,  in  every 
known  climate,  on  all  kinds  of  jobs.  The  real  reason 
is  the  unique  way  this  tractor  controls  and  con- 
serves  its  power.  The  way  it  uses  the  soil  instead 
of  fighting  it.  The  way  it  transfers  soil  resistance 
into  traction  automatically.  And  handles  a  ,3- 
bottom  mounted  plow  in  most  any  soil  with  ease! 
It’s  the  Ferguson  System  that  does  it!  The  original, 
never -equalled  work-control  system  that  gets  the 
job  done  right!  That’s  why  the  MF  35  outsells  them 
all.  Why  not  see  for  yourself?  Try  the  new  MF  35 
Diesel,  the  gas  deluxe  model,  or  the  low-cost  gas 
Special.  Ask  about  Time  Payment  Plans.  Once 
you’ve  tried  the  Massey-Ferguson  35,  you’ll  know 
why  it’s  the  world’s  best  seller! 


Look,  Compare  .  .  .  Massey-Ferguson 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 

See  "TODAY  ON  THE  FARM”  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun  — each  Sat.  at  7  A.M.  on  NBC-TV 
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“the  silo  with  the 
weather  vane 
on  top” 


MARIETTA 


always 
points  to 
feeding 
profits! 


For  speed  and  efficiency  .  .  .  pul  a 
Marietta  Harvest  King  Silo  at  the 
heart  of  your  automatic  feeding 
system.  Works  perfectly  with  any 
top  unloader.  Cuts  both  labor 
costs  and  feeding  time.  Keeps  ensi¬ 
lage  fresh  and  sweet  smelling. 
Boosts  weight  gain  and  profits. 
Dur-A-Cote  lining  protects  and 
preserves  nutrients. 


Order  now  for  1961  .  .  .  earn  an 
EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT. 

Clip  and  mail  Ihis  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  DIVISION 

AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 

Marietta,  Ohio 


Branch  Offices 
and  Plants: 


Baltimore  21,  Md. 
Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
jAmestown,  N.Y. 

Please  send  information  on  Marietta 
Silos  and  the  Early  Buyers'  Discount. 


NAME 

• 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

r-  c  - 


'EM  MILKING 


;  Jryr 


KSSS*. 

bruised  teats. 


This 


keeps  teat  OPEN 

...speeds  HEALING 

J  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

at  site  of  trouble.  • 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri te : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7r  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. — $1.0u 
Trial  pkg. — 50c 


CANVAS  COVERS  —  I>ir<vt  from  Factor}  a t  Kactorv 
Prices:  fix-  @  S 1  32 -  7x9  &  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Law  tents  to  rent  tor  all  purpns1  s.. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Planning  For  1961 


■ Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  greatest  loss  in  the  value  of 
farm  manure  is  caused  by  a  loss  of 
the  liquid  portion.  One  ton  of  fresh 
manure  contains  80%  water  and  20% 
organic  matter.  This  liquid  portion 
of  one  ton,  then,  amounts  to  1600 
lbs.  of  free  water.  It  will  take  about 
500  lbs.  of  litter  to  soak  up  this 
liquid,  or  about  9  lbs.  of  litter  per 
cow  per  day.  If  the  liquid  is  lost  then 
a  good  percentage  of  the  nitrogen 
and  potash  will  be  lost,  since  it  car¬ 
ries  53%  of  the  nitrogen  and  65% 
of  the  potash. 

If  manure  is  piled  outside,  losses 
of  plant  nutrients  will  be  serious. 

In  three  months,  it  is  quite  common 
to  have  as  much  as  6  to  8  gallons 
of  rain  water  fall  on  each  square 
foot  of  a  manure  pile. 

The  daily  hauling  and  spreading 
of  phosphated  manure  is  generally 
considered  as  the  ideal  method  of 
preventing  losses.  This  system  is 
definitely  the  most  practical,  but 
probably  not  best  when  considering 
only  the  loss'  of  plant  nutrients. 

If  manure  is  spread  on  sloping 
land  which  is  subject  to  washing, 
much  of  its  value  must  certainly  be 
lost.  Although  not  practiced  to  any 
great  extent  in  our  area,  the  stor¬ 
age  of  manure  would  best  be  done 
in  a  special  roofed  structure  with  a 
water-tight  floor  and  four  continu¬ 
ous  walls.  There  are  a  number  of 
sucli  structures  in  the  Northeast 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  farmer 
using  one  say  that  he  wasn’t  sold  on 
this  method.  Proper  storage  of  ma¬ 
nure  will  pay  dividends  on  your 
farm,  and  now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  give  it  some  consideration. 


wheat  yields  may  be  raised  5 
bushels,  the  greatest  advantage  is  to 
soil  structure  near  the  surface.  This 
increased  granular  condition  of  the 
soil  enables  one  to  achieve  better 
seedings  of  legumes  and  grasses  in 
the  spring.  On  wheat,  use  light  ap¬ 
plications  of  6  to  8  loads  per  acre  of 
strawy  manure. 

Manure  can  be  applied  to  hay  and 
pasture  fields,  but  except  for  the 
milder  climate  area  of  the  North 
east,  it  breaks  down  so  slowly  for 
the  first  flush  of  growth  that  many 
times  you  can’t  tell  where  it  was 
spread.  In  general  it  would  be  well 
to  stay  off  legume-grass  mixtures 
that  go  as  high  as  50%  grass.  On 
low  potash  soils,  nitrogen  in  manure 
can  stimulate  grass  growth  to  the 
detriment  of  the  legumes.  If  manure 
is  applied  to  heavy  alfalfa  fields  it 
will  be  best  to  put  the  first  cutting 
in  the  silo  since  it  may  be  stemmy 
and  coarse. 


Where  To  Apply  Manure 

In  general,  greater  returns  from 
a  given  quantity  of  manure  are  re 
alized  when  it  is  applied  at  light 
rates  over  a  large  area  rather  than 
heavy  rates  over  a  small  area.  An¬ 
other  general  principle  is  that  the 
highest  acre  value  crops  receive  the 
most  manure.  In  other  words,  if 
your  choice  is  to  manure  either  the 
corn  land  or  the  oat  land,  corn 
should  receive  the  manure.  The  poor¬ 
er  the  ^od  being  plowed  down  for 
corn,  the  more  manure  it  should  re¬ 
ceive. 

Another  good  place  for  manure  is 
on  wheat  land  to  be  over-seeded 
with  legumes  in  the  spring.  Al¬ 
though  research  has  shown  that 


Shoot  For  Top  Corn  Yields 

Planned  programs  in  advance  are 
always  best.  Planning  leaves  as 
little  as  possible  to  chance.  First,  se¬ 
lect  a  corn  field  with  the  deepest  and 
best-drained  soil  available.  Ideally, 
this  field  should  have  a  good  sod, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  nec 
essary. 

When  you  have  selected  your  field, 
obtain  a  soil  test  mailing  kit  from 
your  county  agent.  Follow  the  soil 
sampling  procedure  very  closely, 
making  sure  the  sample  will  repre¬ 
sent  fertility  conditions  of  the  area. 
Fill  out  the  soil  test  questionnaire, 
making  sure  that  every  question  is 
answered  accurately. 

This  winter  apply  10  to  12  loads 
per  acre  of  manure  if  it  is  available. 
The  phosphorus  and  potash  can  be 
applied  this  winter  if  it  will  help  the 
labor  situation  next  spring.  Nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  cyanamid^  am¬ 
monium  sulfate,  urea,  or  anhydrous 
ammonia  can  be  applied  after  you 
are  sure  the  soil  temperature  has 
dropped  to  at  least  45°  F.  four  inches 
deep. 

Ammonium  nitrate  or  nitrate  of 
soda  should  be  applied  just  before 
plowing  next  spring.  A  complete 
high  nitrogen  fertilizer  could  be 
applied  during  the  winter  if  recom¬ 
mended,  providing  the  nitrogen 
source  in  the  fertilizer  comes  from 
an  ammonium  source. 
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Prepare  the  soil  just  enough  to 
plant,  but  don’t  make  a  lettuce  bed 
out  of  your  corn  field.  Over-working 
of  our  heavy  soils  turns  them  into 
soggy  masses  after  a  rain,  and  to 
brickyards  when  it  gets  hot  and  dry. 
Select  a  corn  variety  that  you  know 
has  consistently  done  well  in  your 
area.  Plant  it  plenty  thick,  at  least 
16,000  plants  per  acre,  and  don’t  be 
afraid  of  18,000  plants  on  deep  soils. 

Just  recently  a  farmer  told  me 
that  fertilizer  was  no  good  for  corn. 
His  reason  was  that  his  unfertilized 
corn  did  better  than  his  fertilized 
corn.  However,  it  was  later  learned 
that  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  8-16-16  fer¬ 
tilizer  went  right  in  next  to  the  corn 
seed.  How  many  dollars  worth  of 
corn  are  lost  each  year  because  of 
poor  placement  of  row  fertilizer? 
No  one  knows,  but  it  must  amount 
to  plenty.  Row  fertilizer  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary,  but  it  should 
not  be  placed  over  the  seed,  with 
the  seed  or  directly  under  the  seed. 
Row  fertilizer  for  corn  should  be 
placed  about  1V2  to  2  inches  to  the 
side  and  about  IV2  inches  below  the 
seed. 

A  good  project  this  winter  would 
be  to  check  that  corn  planter  to  see 
if  it  will  do  a  good  job  of  fertilizer 
placement  next  spring.  If  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  won’t,  check  with  your 
farm  machinery  dealer  and  he  can 
fix  you  up  with  new  side-bander 
planter  shoes  that  will  do  a  good 
job.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where 
farmers  have  paid  in  crop  losses  for 
those  planter  shoes,  but  the  ma¬ 
chinery  dealer  still  has  them  on  his 
shelf. 

Be  sure  to  obtain  assurance  from 
your  farm  machinery  dealer  that 
stones  and  sod  won’t  “hang  up”  on 
these  new  side-banders;  some  makes 
work  better  than  others. 


ALOHA! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Eckel,  left,  of  Blossvate,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Elwell,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  winners  of  the  G.L.F.  ‘‘Magic  Carpet”  lime  contest,  arrive 
in  Honolulu  to  start  a  10-day  Hawaiian  holiday.  The  two  couples  won  the  con¬ 
test  earlier  this  year  by  giving  reasons  why  lime  should  be  used  to  meet  the 
full  soil  test  recommendations  for  cropland. 


Heavy  Corn  Fodder 

Keep  in  mind  that  corn  stalks  left 
after  picking  can  and  probably  will 
depress  both  corn  and  oat  yields 
next  year.  Corn  stalks  contain  about 
50  times  as  much  carbon  as  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  this  is  why  corn  stalks  can 
cause  severe  nitrogen  deficiency  in 
any  following  crop.  Eventually  these 
stalks  will  help  soil  tilth,  but  the 
short-time  effect  can  mean  reduced 
yields. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prevent 
this  yield  loss.  First,  apply  manure 
this  winter  to  corn  stalk  land.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  will  help 
feed  the  crop  next  year.  Secondly, 
high  nitrogen  fertilizers  can  be 
applied  next  spring  either  to  be 
plowed  down  for  corn  or  oats.  For 
corn  which  follows  corn,  one  should 
think  about  plowing  down  up  to  120 
lbs.  per  acre  of  actual  nitrogen.  For 
oats  use  a  complete  high  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  planting  time  such  as 
300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  10-10-10. 

Check  Your  Sprayer 

Far  too  many  weed  sprayers  are 
badly  out  of  adjustment.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  these  spray¬ 
ers  are  delivering  too  much  weed 
killer  per  acre,  and  many  times  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  chemical  spray  is 
uneven  due  to  worn  spray  nozzles. 
This  situation  can  be  dangerous 
since  the  range  in  toxicity  to  crops 
of  many  weed  killers  is  quite  nar¬ 
row. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  cali¬ 
brate  your  weed  sprayer.  One  of  the 
tilings  to  remember  is  the  gear  and 
exact  throttle  setting  used  when  the 
sprayer  is  calibrated.  The  same  set¬ 
ting  should  be  used  when  you  spray 
for  weeds  next  summer.  Your  county 
agent  can  provide  you  with  com¬ 
plete  details. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  CORKER 


■Karri  Addition 

E  BUILT  an  addition  to  our 
barn  last  summer  to  make  room 
for  52  more  cows  and  two  pens.  We 
jsed  laminated  rafters  for  the  roof 
and  %”  plywood  for  the  mow  floors. 
The  walls  are  built  of  cement  blocks, 
without  pilasters,  but  using  steel  re¬ 
inforcing  at  10-foot  intervals. 

Cows  are  head  to  "head,  a  system 
we  like  for  feeding.  It  used  to  be  that 
this  arrangement  wasn’t  so  good  for 
cleaning  the  barn,  but  a  gutter  clean¬ 
er  takes  care  of  that  job.  Platforms 
are  five  feet  long  on  one  string,  the 
other  row  of  cows  have  platforms 
tapering  from  5  feet  on  one  end  to 
5V2  feet  at  the  other.  This  allows 
sorting  out  the  biggest  cows  and 
giving  them  enough  room.  We’re 
sold  on  room  for  cows;  all  our  80 
milkers  are  in  comfort  stalls. 

Corn  silage  is  a  favorite  roughage 
at  our  place;  our  16’  x  50’  and  20’  x 
50’  silos  let  us  carry  corn  through 
for  summer  feeding.  We’.ve  used 
grass  silage,  but  prefer  corn  —  it 
comes  out  easier  and  that  means  less 
wear  and  tear  on  our  silo  unloader. 

Hay  is  important,  too,  and  we  use 
a  hay  drier  to  get  top  quality.  After 
silage  runs  out  in  the  summer,  we 
feed  the  herd  top  quality  hay  as  well 
as  grazing  them  on  rotated  pasture. 

—Grant  Goodrich,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

<»r;asslnnd  Eh  ruling 


— never  have  trouble  getting  it  to 
flow.  I  estimate  a  maximum  of  25 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  eaten  by 
some  cows  in  the  parlor;  they  stay 
there  an  average  of  ten  minutes  per 
milking.  Two  men  are  good  and  busy 
doing  the  milking;  if  three  are  milk¬ 
ing,  there’s  time  to  tell  a  story  or 
two. 

There  is  no  silo  yet,  but  we’re 
planning  on  an  upright  20’  x  50’  with 
an  unloader.  Since  we  began  using 
the  barn  in  October  of  1960,  it  hasn’t 
been  cleaned  out  yet,  a  job  we’ll  do 
once  a  year. 

My  advice  to  anyone  planning  to 
build  a  barn  is  to  take  plenty  of  time 


spent  a  year  looking,  traveled  as  far¬ 
away  as  Rochester,  N.  Y. — a  distance 
of  250  miles.  It  was  time  well  spent; 
we  used  at  least  one  idea  from  every 
place  we  visited.  Robert  Sterrett, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

SliaiT  Equip nioiil 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  Fred  Shaver 
Of  South  New  Berlin,  New  York, 
shares  equipment  with  me.  It’s  7’ 2 
miles  between  our  farmsteads. 

He  owns  a  chopper;  I  own  the 
blower;  each  of  us  has  a  false-front 
wagon.  We  fill  silos  by  pooling  our 
equipment  and  manpower,  going  in 
first  on  whatever  corn  is  ready  first 
on  the  two  places. 

Fred  owns  a  corn  planter,  plants 
on  both  farms;  I  own  a  grain  drill, 
sow  grain  on  both  places.  He  has  a 


to  look  at  barns  on  other  farms.  We 


Egg  Income  Begins  Here . . 


three-section  spring  tooth  drag  and 
I  have  a  disc  harrow;  both  see  duty 
on  the  two  farms. 

We  tried  haying  cooperatively,  but 
found  it  was  too  big  an  operation  to 
swap  equipment  back  and  forth. 
Also,  our  farms  are  too  far  apart 
for  pooling  equipment  on  a  job  that 
takes  a  number  of  weeks.  Somebody 
always  ended  up  with  a  sizeable 
bunch  of  late-cut  hay. 

Equipment  is  greased  and  gassed 
up  by  the  person  on  whose  farm  it 
is  working;  gas  tanks  are  full  when 
we  pull  in  and  filled  up  just  before 
moving  out  to  the  other  farm. 

This  arrangement  has  worked  well 
for  us,  but  it  requires  some  give  and 
take. — Richard  Anderson,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


OUR  HERD  of  35  milkers,  plus 
young  cattle,  is  provided  rough- 
age  from  a  grassland  farming  sys¬ 
tem. 

We  direct-cut  our  grass  silage  and, 
previous  to  1960,  used  a  chemical  pre¬ 
servative.  This  last  filling  season,  we 
added  200  pounds  of  ground  ear  corn 
to  each  ton  of  grass  as  it  went  into 
the  silo.  As  a  result,  we  got  away 
from  the  seepage  that  has  always  oc¬ 
curred  before.  The  smell  of  the  sil¬ 
age  is  good,  about  the  same  as  when 
we  used  chemicals. 

Pastures  are  another  important 
source  of  roughage  for  us.  This  last 
fall,  we  topdressed  them  with  320 
pounds  of  0-25-25  per  acre.  In  the 
spring  of  ’60,  we  put  on  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrogen  in  liquid  form 
on  14  acres  of  pasture-  all  the  grass 
our  herd  could  begin  to  handle.  The 
N  gave  us  a  2-week  jump  on  the  sea¬ 
son;  we  began  pasturing  on  the  25th 
of  Apiil. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  use  the 
liquid  nitrogen  material  on  some 
meadows.  Being  grassland  farmers, 
maybe  it’s  easier  for  us  to  see  the 
need  for  fertilizer  on  meadows  and 
pasture  just  as  much  as  on  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops.  Dean  Critchlow,  Harris- 
ville,  Pa. 

ISarn  - 

IVAY  BROTHER  recently  came 
***home  from  Navy  service  and  we 
wanted  to  expand  our  dairy  business 
— as  economically  as  possible.  We 
decided  to  go  from  stanchions  to  a 
pen  stable,  built  a  new  barn  that  will 
hold  100  cows  (we  have  60  milkers 
now). 

It  is  built  in  a  U-shape,  with  alum¬ 
inum  roof  and  siding.  Translucent 
panels  in  the  roof  give  even  more 
light  inside  than  we  had  hoped.  We 
used  144  cubic  yards  of  concrete  to 
pave  the  barnyard  area,  plus  a  few 
yards  in  the  milking  parlor. 

The  parlor  is  a  12-stall  herring¬ 
bone  with  overhead  bulk  feed  stor¬ 
age.  We  use  a  pelleted  protein  sup¬ 
plement  plus  our  own  corn  and  oafs 


Feed  Beacon  Complete  Starter. . . 
work  closely  with  your  Beacon  Advisor 


Future  egg  income  depends  largely  on  the  chicks  you 
buy  and  how  you  start  them.  Buy  the  best  and  start 
them  right  on  completely  fortified  Beacon  Complete 
Starter.  This  feed  is  designed  to  make  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  quality  chicks  pay  off  in  hen-house  profits. 

One  sign  of  Beacon  Starter’s  completeness  is  that  ^ 
good  chicks  start  quick  and  grow  out  uniformly  and 
fast.  Every  ton  is  packed  with  the  correct  and  most 
economical  amount  of  vitamins,  minerals,  amino 
acids,  and  other  nutrients  to  give  your  birds  extra 
reserves— for  strong  bodies  and  strength  to  fight  stress. 
Beacon  Complete  Starter  pays  off  later  in  more  eggs 


and  in  long,  profitable  laying  cycles—  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Beacon  Profitable  Egg  Production  Program. 

Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor 

Work  closely  with  him  to  raise  thrifty,  productive 
pullets  right  from  the  start.  Discuss  brooding,  feeding, 
vaccination  and  management  with  this  highly  trained 
professional.  He  is  backed  by  40  years  experience  of 
Beacon  Research  in  helping  poultrymen  make  more 
money.  Talk  with  your  Beacon  Advisor  today.  To¬ 
gether,  you  will  find  ways  to  raise  more  vigorous 
chicks  for  higher  returns  in  the  hen  house. 


THE  ©EAQQN  MILLINO  COMPANY  •  Headquarters; Cayuga,  N.  Y,  •  A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  sod  Sons.fnc* 


START  CHICKS  RIGHT 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BEAConjsfeeDS 


BEACON -THE  FEEDS 


WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK' 
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What’s  your  time 
worth?  Well,  the 
few  hours  it  takes 
you  to  teach  your  baby  pigs  to  eat 
early  in  life  can  he  some  of  the  best 
paid  hours  of  the  year. 


I  WAS  JUST 

0 


Here’s  how  it  figures.  Sow’s  milk 
is  undependable  .  .  .  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  You  just  can't  count  on 
it  to  supply  all  the  nutrients  large 
litters  need  to  get  going,  growing, 
(Not  only  that,  but  you  can’t  count 
on  it  to  supply  the  nutrients  needed 
to  maintain  health  and  to  build  pigs 
that  will  be  thrifty  later  on). 


So.  the  best  answer,  if  you  want  to 
use  sow  milk,  is  to  teach  pigs  to  eat 
the  tasty,  highly-fortified  Watkins 
recommended  Pre-Starter  by  the  time 
they’re  a  week  old.  That  way.  you  can 
be  sure  they  get  the  nutrients  they 
need  to  build  strong,  thrifty  bodies. 

Best  of  all,  it  pays  off  right  at  the 
start.  If  you’ll  supplement  your 
sow’s  milk  with  about  52«*  worth  of 
that  Watkins  recommended  Pre- 
Starter,  chances  are  that  you’ll  have 
an  extra  20  pounds  of  pork  per  pig 
at  8  weeks,  (Depending  on  breed  and 
management  practices ) . 

Your  cost  would  be  52c  for  20  lbs. 
of  pork  ...  a  little  oyer  2c  a  pound. 
That’s  the  most  profitable  pork  1  ever 
heard  of.  and  it  will  pay  you  pretty 
well  for  the  time  it  takes  you  to  teach 
that  pig  to  eat.  Figure  it  on  an  8-pig 
litter  and  you’d  be  getting  about  ICO 
lbs.  of  pork  for  $4.16!  (And  on  top 
of  that,  you’ll  usually  save  more  pigs 
and  they’ll  be  thriftier  when  you  start 
pouring  in  the  feed). 

NEW 

PIG  PRYMER 

Watkins  PIG  PRYMER  is  a  brand 
new  product  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  iron  deficiency  anemia 
and  bacterial  scours.  It  comes  in  a 
tube,  kind  of  like  toothpaste  .  .  .  but 
from  there  on,, it’s  a  product  you’ve 
never  seen  before.  PTC  PRSMER 
contains  iron,  copper,  oxytetracy- 
cline,  B-12,  riboflavin,  niocinamide 
and  calcium  pantothenate  ...  so  it’s 
potent. 

Baby  pigs  are  born  with  enough 
iron  to  last  for  about  5  days.  By  the 
time  they  are  3-5  days  old.  they  will 
start  to  suffer  from  iron  deficiency 
anemia.  Be  sure  to  treat  each  pig  with 
Watkins  PTC  PRYMER  soon  after 
farrowing.  Just  squeeze  out  1  inch  of 
paste  and  spread  it  on  the  back  of 
the  pig’s  tongue.  Each  tube  treats  25 
pigs  at  a  cost  of  about  10c  per  head. 
(This  is  much  easier  and  cheaper 
than  other  anemia  control  treatments 
.  .  .  and  with  the  extra  antibiotic  and 
vitamin  fortificalion,  it’s  more  effec¬ 
tive)  . 

Next  time  your  Watkins  Dealer 
calls,  find  out  about  the  new  PIG 
PRYMER.  and  the  W  atkins  Pork 
Profit  Program. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TIME  TO  BREATHE 

When  I  go  to  meetings,  of  which 
I  attend  many,  I  can  usually  tell  by 
the  tired  look  on  a  man’s  face  how 
many  cows  he  milks. 

Let  us  take  the  other'  side.  The 
best  place  in  the  world  to  bring  up  a 
family  is  on  the  farm.  They  learn 
fast,  have  outdpor  living  and  lots  of 
places  to  play  and  relax. 

Why  all  the  rush  to  get  rid  of  the 
small  farm?  We  don’t  need  a  lot  of 
money.  We  can  get  along  without  all 
the  efficiency. 

How  would  it  be  if  we  stopped  for 
a  breath  and  started  thinking? 

It  seems  all  that  I  read  in  farm 
papers  is  “efficiency.”  How  we  must 
work  more.  For  what?  More  money, 
more  cows,  more  debts,  bigger  farms 
without  enough  help.  What  kind  of  a 
woman  wants  to  live  with  a  man 
who  spends  three-quarters  of  his 
time  with  cows? 

A  good  farm  can  always  be  sold  at 
a  good  price.  Let  us  try  to  keep  the 
small  farmer  on  the  farm  and  stop 
preaching  bigger  farms.  Name 
withheld  by  request 
Editor’s  Note:  Efficiency  and  bigness 
are  not  the  same  thing!  Instead,  effi¬ 
ciency  is  accomplishing  more  with 
less  effort.  I  agree  heartily  with  our 
reader  that  there  is  little  profit  in 
using  all  the  time  saved  just  to  get 
bigger  and  work  harder. 

SELF  HE  El* 

-It  is  a  sorry  but  true  commentary 
that  most  farmers  are  quick  to  spend 
more  money  for  more  fertilizer  for 
production  but  are  unwilling  to  sup¬ 
port  organizations  that  are  produc¬ 
ing  for  them  in  other  fields.  The 
price  of  a  few  bags  of  fertilizer  is 
a  small  investment  in  terms  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  through  support  of 
a  good  farm  organization.  It  is 
easy  to  do  nothing  and  hope  that 
someone  else  will  protect  our  inter¬ 
ests,  but  the  time  is  here  when  fin¬ 


ancial  help  ana  personal  interest  in 
commodity  organizations  is  impera¬ 
tive  i;or  the  good  of  agriculture. 
— Philip  Luke,  Fulton ,  N.  Y. 

HEADY  TO  WORK  ! 

I  have  read  articles  and  letters  on 
welfare,  pro  and  con. 

I  have  had  arthritis  for  quite  a 
few  years,  not  crippled,  just  handi¬ 
capped.  When  I  mention  this  fact 
to  a  person  in  charge  of  hiring,  they 
say,  and  I  quote,  “We  want  some¬ 
one  who  can  be  here  all  the  time, 
and  not  part-time  help.” 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  work  at 
something  I  can  do  as  I  feel  guilty 
to  have  to  face  the  neighbors  all 
day  and  know  that  they  know  that 
I  am  on  partial  welfare  (my  wife 
is  employed).  I  have  looked  for 
work  and  written  hundreds  of  letters 
of  application  in  hopes  of  getting 
something  to  do  so  I  could  once  more 
hold  my  head  up  in  the  air  as  a 
man  should  and  not  feel  like  a  beaten 
dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is 
not  a  sob  story  as  I’m  past  that 
stage  long  ago  I  just  want  to  say 
that  welfare  is  a  wonderful  thing 
in  its  place,  but  a  man’s  soul  needs 
feeding  as  well  as  his  stomach! 

—Name  withheld  by  request 

-WATER  WITCHING” 

I  know  your  readers  have  helped 
out  before  with  unusual  requests. 
Now  I  have  one  for  them.  I’d  like 
to  hear  from  folks  who  can  tell  me 
something  about  “water  witching” 
and  whether  they  believe  in  it  or 
not.  If  so— or  if  not- -why?  —  Mrs. 
Merl  Mudgett ,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

;i;  :i: 

I  guess  I  have  received  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  over 
fifty  years.  I  don’t  know  how  long, 
but  I  would  not  be  without  it.  I 
really  like  it.- — Victor  H.  Neuendorf, 
Elma,  N.  Y. 


WINNING  TEAM 

Cornell  University's  vegetable  judging  team  took  top  place  among  ten  teams 
in  the  recent  Intercollegiate  Vegetable  Judging  Contest  at  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Members  of  the  team,  all  from  the  Empire  State,  are:  coach  Professor 
Arthur  Pratt  (seated);  Barbara  Haycook,  Cuddebackville;  (standing,  L.  to  R.) 
Peter  Ochs,  Warwick;  Dean  Hoag,  Spencerport;  and  Robert  Herner,  Rochester. 


Current 
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MONEY  IN  BY 
THE  20fh  EARNS 
FROM  THE  1st! 


Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail ...  and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 


PLUS 


GIFTS! 


POLAROID 

CAMERA 

Free  with 
$2,500  Account 


SILVER- 

PLATE 

SET 

Free  with 
$1,000  Account 


•  1908-1961 
more  than  50 
Years  off  Service! 


CITY  SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATION 


1656  W.  Chicago  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III. 


ASSETS  OVER  $22,000,000.00 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

*ve  manufactura  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks 
i\lso  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  me.  Rutland,  Vt. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  < 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agricul 
turist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  a 
your  new  one  to  Americdn  Agriculturist 
10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie 
New  York. 
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A  Yankee  Farmer 


(Continued 

novations  they  might  mention.  Like¬ 
wise,  our  county  agent  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  his  effectiveness  by  having  to 
tell  his  story  person  to  person.  Even 
meetings  would  be  mostly  out.  How 
would  he  notify  non-readers?  In  this 
kind  of  a  society  progress  would  be 
pretty  slow.  The  news  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  or  anything  else  would  get 
around  at  a  snail’s  pace.  Add  to  this 
a  shortage  of  capital  and  transpor¬ 
tation  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why  many 
South  American  countries  can’t  ade¬ 
quately  feed  themselves  even  with 
nearly  SO  percent  of  the  people  on 
the  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
many  places  there  is  no  really  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  make  schooling  avail¬ 
able  to  “the  masses”.  Inevitably,  ed¬ 
ucation  leads  to  demands  for  social 
change  (presumably  for  the  better) 
and  many  wealthy  land  owning  fam¬ 
ilies  like  it  as  is.  Cheap  labor  and 
lots  of  it  suits  them  fine. 

The  words  “land  reform”  always 
make  me  shudder,  as  they  bring  to 
mind  the  terrible  injustices  done  in 
Europe  by  the  confiscating  of  large 
estates  and  breaking  them  up  for 
many  small  land  owners.  However, 
a  moderate  land  reform  which  would 
include  proper  compensation  for  any 
lands  involved  might  be  possible.  In 
some  places  there  are  large  holdings 
only  partially  used.  It  might  be  that 
to  induce  its  tillage  and  use,  special 
taxes  could  be  levied  against  idle 
land.  If  the  landless  peasants  could 
be  helped  to  get  started,  they  would 
soon  make  this  land  produce. 

There  are  large  areas  of  undevel¬ 
oped  land  which  could  be  openbd  for 
homesteading,  thus  creating  land 
owning  opportunities  for  many. 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  have  start¬ 
ed  to  do  this.  Given  the  dignity  and 
pride  that  would  be  theirs  as  land- 
owners,  and  the  incentive  that  they 
would  have  as  enterprisers,  it  is  easy 


from  Page  8) 

to  visualize  that  today’s  peons  could 
become  tomorrow’s  farmers,  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  That  this  will  be  done 
on  a  wide  scale  seems  doubtful. 

I  am  always  puzzled  why  Russia 
has  never  been  able  to  understand 
that  it  is  our  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  under  which  we  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labors,  which  has  made  us  so 
productive.  She  has  stolen  our  mili¬ 
tary  secrets,  but  here  is  an  open  fact 
she  seems  unable  to  grasp.  It  is  just 
as  apparent  that  perhaps  the  most 
important  help  we  can  give  South 
America  (or  Africa,  for  that  matter) 
is  to  encourage  them  to  try  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  This,  of  course,  would 
involve  rather  widespread  ownership 
of  land  by  many  rather  than  by  a 
few. 

The  population  explosion  in  much 
of  Latin  America  is  unbelievable. 
With  a  4-5  percent  increase  annually 
it  becomes  apparent  that  their  first 
need  is  more  food.  The  shortage  of 
food  and  opportunity  makes  the 
ideal  set-up  for  Communist  agitat¬ 
ors.  We  saw  and  heard  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  many  countries.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  Cuba  is  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  countries  which  may  be  lost  to 
the  free  world  unless  conditions 
change-  and  soon.  Since  we  were 
there,  minor  revolutions  or  attempts 
at  coups  have  occurred  in  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala,  and 
there  are  several  other  potential 
trouble  spots.  No  one  can  take  light¬ 
ly  these  threatened  breaches  in 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

It’s  too  bad  there  hasn’t  been  more 
mutual  understanding  between  us 
and  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  be¬ 
cause  we  certainly  need  each  other. 
While  we  were  received  with  all  hos 
pitality  and  friendliness,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  most  people  there 
know  and  understand  us  about,  as 
little  as  we  know  and  understand 
them. 


One-Man  Egg  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


What  does  Jim  call  (his  practice? 
“Automated  bedding”.  He  controls 
the  speed  of  bale  breakdown  and 
litter  build-up  merely  by  altering  the 
number  of  bale  wires  he  cuts. 

Phelps  removes  wet  litter  around 
waterers  as  it  occurs,  of  course,  and 
he  skims  off  an  inch  over  the  whole 
surface  if  it  gets  wet.  But  four  elec¬ 
tric  ventilating  fans,  installed  in  the 
pens  last  winter,  help  greatly.  Ther- 


"You  better  be  more  careful.  I  yelled 
'TIMBER'  five  minutes  ago!" 


mostatically  controlled,  they’re  ful¬ 
filling  Jim’s  demand  for  removal  of 
three  cubic  feet  of  air  per  bird  per 
minute.  Installation  of  three  more 
this  winter  will  cut  down  on  his  lit¬ 
ter  labor  even  more. 

Speedy  Egg  Handling 

Jim  Phelps  picks  up  eggs  in  plas¬ 
tic-coated  wire  baskets  and  quickly 
washes  them  in  a  sanitized  solution 
held  at  120  degrees  F.  in  his  clean, 
cool  egg  room  in -the  basement  of 
the  house.  He  refers  to  this  opera¬ 
tion  as  “whitewashing”.  Bill  Ketch- 
urn,  a  young  neighbor,  occasionally 
helps  grade  and  pack  the  eggs  in 
30-dozen  cases,  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
sometimes  helps  out  after  her  daily 
work  in  a  local  bank.  She  has  been 
a  big  help  all  the  way  in  his  poultry 
business,  Jim  says.  He  usually  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  all  his  work  done  by 
3  o’clock  at  night. 

You  can  see  why  Jim  Phelps  plans 
to  stay  in  the  poultry  business.  He’s 
looking  forward  to  more  pens,  more 
fans,  expansion  and  improvement. 
With  his  $35,000  investment  in  real 
estate  alone,  he  “had  to  continue” 
last  year,  but  prices  recently  have 
been  far  more  favorable.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  that  he  and  other  ef¬ 
ficient  one-man  poultry  farm  oper¬ 
ators  will  continue  (o  do  all  right 
over  the  long  haul. 


with  non-skid  Barn  Calcite 

Nothing  makes  cows  nervous  like  slippery  born  floors  and  runways, 
and  nervous  cows  may  give  less  milk.  So  keep  your  herd — and  your 
profit  margin — on  firm  footing  .  .  .  spread  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  in 
your  milking  barn.  It’s  not  only  non-skid,  it  also  keeps  your  floors  white 
and  clean-looking.  Since  Barn  Calcite  contains  calcium  and  important 
trace  minerals,  it  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure.  Best  of  all,  the 
cost  of  Barn  Calcite  is  surprisingly  low.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Lime  Crest 
Barn  Calcite  ...  if  he  has  none  in  stock,  ask  him  to  order  it. 


LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


4  ’ 

known  world-wide  for  quality! 

SENECA  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 


SENECA  SUNBEAM  — Early,  Vigorous.  Extremely 

cold  resistant! 

SENECA  BRAVE— Two-eared.  Narrow  kernel. 

Bright.  Attractive! 

SENECA  CHIEF— Tender  and  sweet.  Big 

yielder.  Wide  adaptability. 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS  Inc. 

BOX  121  HALL,  N.Y. 


GLORIOSA  DOUBLE  DAISY 


HARRIS  SEEPS 

NEW  1961  ALL-AMERICA  WINNER 
Glo’-iosct  Double  Daisy 

A  spectacular  new  com  anion  for  the  popular  Single  Uloriosa 
Daisy.  .Huge  4 Vi -inch  blooms,  double  and  semi-double,  some¬ 
times  almost  as  round  ar-  a  ball,  on  strong  ."-foot  plants.  Long 
golden  petals  and  dark  brown  centers.  A  perennial,  easily  grown 
from  seed,  that  blooms  ’lie  first  summer. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  >or  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

17  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1961  CATALOG  now/imdif 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  oi  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  oi 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grout.  No 
cutting, noblccding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  t2,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


•  • 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  oi:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce -Norway  Spruce- Austrian 
Pine-Scotch  Pine-White  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  free  Liergrecn  Catalog 


MUSSED  f ORESTS fiWfP| Indiana,  pa 


IS 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 
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RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTiSlNfi  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  mn  Main  Rrt..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24.  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  Sl.nn  extra.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  21  Issue . Closes  Jan.  5  Feb.  18  Issue . Closes  Feb.  2 

Feb.  4  Issue  .  Closes  Jan.  19  Mar.  4  Issue . Closes  Feb.  16 


DAIRY  CATTLE  _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads  E  C  t'al 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

DO  YOURSELF  A  FAVOR  in  ’61— Consign  o7 

buy  your  dairy  replacements  with  confidence  at 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative.  'Live¬ 
stock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden.  Watertown: 
Tuesday — Caledonia,  Gouverneur  West  Win 
field:  Wednesday  —  Bullvilie,  Greene;  Thurs 
day — Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask  your  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Market  manager  for  schedule  of 
dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 

WANTED:  TO  RAISE  dairy  heifers  on  con 

tract.  Lionel  Gagnon,  Rl,  Fairfield,  Maine. 


HOLSTEINS _ 

PETZOLD  FARMS’  Holsteins:  Now  offering 

several  select  mating  bulls  ready,  lor  service 
at  reasonable  prices.  Dams  with  official  records 
ranging  from  600  to  900  lbs.  fat  on  two  firm 
milking.  Call  a*  the  farm  and  make  your  own 
selection  soon.  Petzold  Farms.  Owego.  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEYS  _ _ 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fam 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tar  bell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  _ 

HEREFORDS- POLLED  Attractive  buys  in 
polled  Herefords  Si/.e.  quality  and  pedigree 
Herd  sires  bred  neiteis.  bred  cows  and  open 
neifers  for  sale  now  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford 
Farms,  Groton.  New  York.  Telephone  Grotor 

fX-8-3003.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion. 
Clear  bloodlines  a.  R.  Price.  Clarence,  N.  Y. 
HEREFORDS  ARE  THE  ideal  beef  cattle  foi 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS  __ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heilers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N  Y. 

ANGUS  FEEDER"  CALVES  ~ for  sale  George 
Morsch,  Wayland,  New  York.  Phone  PA-8-4241. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from  your 
cows  by  Charolais  bulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning — 200  more  as  year¬ 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  on  sensible 
priced  papered  charolais  write  Lamme  Farms 
Laclede-  88,  -Missouri, _ _ 

IRISH  DEXTER  ANGUS  two  year  old  breed 
ing  bull.  1  hone  N 1  -3-4986  Chester  Malach 
7200  Clinton  St.,  Elma,  New  ^ork. 


SWINE 

LANDRACE  PIGS  —  WEANLINGS,  gilts  and 
bred  sows  from  prize-winning  stock  Vernon 
Parmenter,  King,  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

BRED  REGISTERED  CORR1EDALE  and  Suf¬ 
folk  ewes  goo  dze  and  quality.  Merton 
Plaisted,  Hammond-port,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dundee 
2825. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  lor  beautiful  warm 
blankets.  Free  literafure.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

DO  YOURSELF  A  FAVOR  in  ’61 — Let  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  solve  your 
livestock  marketing  problems.  Consign  with, 
confidence — have  your  trucker  take  your  live¬ 
stock  to  your  Empire  stockyards  at  Bath.  Bull- 
ville,  Caledonia,  Dr-'den,  Gouverneur.  Greene. 
Oneonta,  Wat-rtown,  V  ,st  Winfield. 


GOATS 

RAISE  GOATS  FOR  extra  income.  Easy,  in 
expensive,  good  market.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  Three  months  trial  subscription  25(2. 
Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Columbia  M36,  Missouri. 


DOGS  WANTED 

DOGS  WANTED,  MIXED  breeds,  above  15 
lbs.  High  wholesale  prices  paid.  Box  514-FD, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  §30.00.  §35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  bloodlines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
det-wood.  Locke,  New  York,  phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ _ _ 

BORDER  COLLIES,  imported  stock.  Four 
litters  ready  in  November.  Best  farm  dogs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm 
Swanton.  Vermont. 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES.  Beautiful,  friendly,  love 
children;  watchdog.  Leo  Pel  ton.  Route  98. 
Attica.  N  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies. 
Another  fine  litter.  §30.00  each.  Earl  Tuttle. 
Pinetavern  Farm,  Rt20A,  phone  7827,  Leicester, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
pups  from  real  heeling  parents.  Charles  Lucey. 
RD  #1,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


t 


PONIES  _ 

3  PONY  COLTS,  1  brownTHTlmlntri^irey. 
McGlew.  Fishs  Eddy,  N.  Y.  Callicoon  26  <R2. 


BABY  CHICKS _ 

MEADOW'  VIEW  CHICKS — Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Khode  lsiand  neds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-iinks.  Peterson  Corn- 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U  S.  Approved.  Pudorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  .  


HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready- to- my.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
'i.  Y.  Ph  LE  8-3401. 


PULLETS  _ 

EMFlY~LAYING  PENS  can  t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  readv-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Black  Sex  Links.  Warren  Sex-Sal-Links, 
other  famous  egg  strains  Write  or  call  for 
down-to-earth  trices.  Additional  discounts  for 
advance  orders.  SunnybrooK  Poultry  Farms,  A. 
Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudsom>U Y. 


DUCKS 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  Crested  Pekin  Ducklings 
§50.00-100.  Breeders,  pair  §15.00.  Meadow- 

brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Pa. _ _ 

StiOW  QUALITY  WHITE  or  gray  Calls  and 
indias.  Cameron  Breeding  Farm.  Meridale, 
New  York, 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
§500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details 
White’s  Rabb i t ry M t.  Vernon.  Ohio, 


MINK 

M 1 N K— $25 M0  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book-  "Domestic  Mink,”  §1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  YU 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES.  Catolog  10c. 
Valter  Hocnes.  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


_ _ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

NEW!  NOW  i'KEAl  Mas  Lius  ior  less  than 
21c  with  new  Uni-Power  Inlusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin. 
750  mg  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sultamerazine, 
o  mg.  cobalt.  Intuse  directly  into  the  miected 
quarter  by  witndrawing  lOcc  (1  dose;  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  inlusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  eacii  quar 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
'  ‘An-,  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  ol 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
§2.3o.  Six  bottles  §2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
§25.00  and  receive  free  a  syringe,  needle  ana 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Oi  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Scrum 
Company  of  JMew  England,  Dept.  A3,  Topsfield. 
Mass.  Write  for  nee  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  healt,.  guide.  (Please  note:  As  al 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. ; 


_ _  HELP  WANTED _ 

BARGE  DAIRY  FARM  neeas  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  aay-s  or  Woonsocket,  R.  f.  Poplai 
9-7996  after  5:00  P  M. _ 

SINGLE  MAN  FOR  medium  dairy.  Live  in. 
Milking  experience  necessary.  Kenneth  Bovee, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light 
bulb.  Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee — 
never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition. 
Multi-million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make 
small  fortune  even  spar,  time.  Incredibly  quick 
sales.  Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114 
E.  32nd,  Dept.  C-74A,  New  York  16. 

REAL  ESTATE  SALESMEN  wanted,  openings 
in  Cortland,  Tioga,  Chemung,  Tompkins,  Sen¬ 
eca,  Schuyier  and  Chenango  Counties.  W’rite  us 
stating  business  background  and  qualifications. 
W.  W.  Wer  s  Real  Estare.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  OR  MARRIED  man  to  work  with 
>-egistered  Holsteins.  Must  have  experience  and 
references.  Good  wages,  room  and  board  or 
liou.se.  Box  514-EU.  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 


SNOWSHOES  -  HIGHEST  handmade  quality 
$15.00  to  §25.o0.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  cir 
cular  free.  Anderson  &  Sons  Cumberlanc 
Center  Maine 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  ENVELOPES  w/stamps  showing  chickens 
etc.  J.  H.  Wall.  31  Harrison  Rensselaer,  N.  Y 


OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger, 
22  Shore  Road,  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in 
business!  Complete  line  230  shoe  styles,  jackets! 
Neyv  discoveries  pay  big  commissions.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Send  for  free  kit.  Mason,  Chippewa 
Falls,  K-344.  Wisconsin. _ 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 

shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All -Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100°o  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  tc  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4.  Fern- 
dale.  Michigan. 

M AKE  EXTRA  MONEY  with  your  own  bus! 
ness.  Earn  big  money  daily  on  your  own  hours 
selling  exclusive  famous  Spring-Step;  Cushion 
Shoes.  America’s  largest  line.  Over  15.000  shoe 
styles  and  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  show  you  how. 
No  investment.  Free  catalog  and  sales  kit  with 
actual  demonstrators.  Write  Ortho-Vent  Shoe 
Company  ','1114  Brand  Rd..  Salem. ,  Virginia 

MAKE  MONEY  SHOWING  women  how  to  em- 
roidei  witt  paints.  Sell  embroidery  paints  in 
ball  point  tubes  and  stamped  linens  especially 
designed  for  painting.  Send  §1  for  sample  tube 
of  paint  plus  practice  piece  with  stamped  de 
-igns  or  write  for  free  catalog  and  selling  plan 
Jerrra-Glo,  20  West  19th  St..  Dept.  ISO.  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SEEKING' NEW  PRODUCTS?  Get  my  outfit 

47  money-making,  specialties.  Latest  conveni 
ences  for  home,  car  Send  no  money.- Just  your 
name.  Kristee  105,  Akron.  Ohio. 


_ SITUATION  WANTED 

REFINED  LADY  DESIRES  position  as  house 
keeper  for  an  elderly  gentleman.  Box  514-TL 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N .  JC _ 

STEADY,  DEPENDA  LE,  SOBER  married 
man  desires  yea-  round  dairy  farm  position. 
Good  with  cows.  Manager’s  experience.  Brown¬ 
ell  Baker,  RD1,  Hammond  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE:  FINGER  Lakes  Sporting  Goods.  79 
Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Fixtures,  stock 
§7500. 

FOR  SALE— ESTABLISHED  soft  ice  cream 
business.  One  of  the.  best  in  area.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  Norwich  Tastee  Freez,  Norwich.  New  York 

FOR  SALE— This  could  be  your  golden  oppor 
tunity.  If  you  have  §45,000  to  invest  in  a  re¬ 
tail  business — annual  volume  over  §300.000.  Ex 
cellent  location  main  highway,  central  New 
York.  Two  buildings,  R.R.  siding,  regular  dept, 
store.  Hard  lines  lawn  and  garden,  feed,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  etc.  White  Box  514-CE,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HAY  &  OATS 


25  TONS  TIMOTHY,  25  tons  alfalfa,  ail  har¬ 
vested  in  June  1960  Lonergan  Farms.  Homer. 
New  York. 

HAY-STRAW  WANTED,  barn  Toads.  S.  A. 
Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa.  VQ-2-2081. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de- 
liyered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteeed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
a  PM.  _  _ 

CRIMPED  ALFALFA  first  and  second;  wheal 
straw.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burling 
ham,  RD  1,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  Holcomb  543/ A. 

GRAIN  FOR  SALE.  Cob  or  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  barley.  Available  all  year.  Lowest 
prices.  Phone  collect— Newark  Grain  Co..  Inc., 
DE-I-223-b  Newark  N.  Y _ 

HAY  WANTED  —  ALL  grades.  Also  straw. 
Prefer  wire  bales.  Bud  Lawrence.  New  Milford. 
Pa.  Phone  465-3273. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’—  §1.50.  Triple- 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — §2.00.  Black  §2.50. 
9x20’ — §3.25.  Black  §4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Adval.  Bex  439E.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11 
Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas. 
Free  cat.al  ‘g.  Alsu  Home  Study  Course. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING^  Free  calatog!  • 

Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI,  Kansas  • 
City  14.  Missouri. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex 
elusively  by  our  nurseries  Free  tree  tip  publi 
cations  "egularly  Free  orice  list  on  request 
Denton  Nursery  R  i±l  '"’onneaut  Ohio. 

SAVE  MONEY — BUY  Allen’s  hardy  porthern 
jrown  fruit  trees  including  peaches.  ’  apples 
pears,  nlurrs.  best  money-making  varieties 
Heavy  heaters  Als<  Everbearing  and  June 
bearing  strawberries  rer1  and  black  rasp 
b.  rries.  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs  roses,  ever 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit 
rees.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant 
our  garden  or!  tarm  Special  quantity  dis 
counts  Free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nurs 
ry  bargams  Everything  guaranteed.  Write 
today  Allen’s  Nurseri  -s  and  Seed  House  Bo> 
49  npnpva  Obi- 

EVERGREEN  SEFDLINGS  and  transplants  in 
eading  varieties  fc.  Chris'mas  tree  production 
Assorted  ornamentals  Free  price  list  and  plant 
ng  guide  Fliekirgers'  Nursery  Sagamore  6 
Pa. 

.NURSERY— SEED  CATALOG  <  free)  —  evei 
green  seeds,  seedlings.  Vegetable  seeds,  iunior 
evergreens,  fruit-shade  trees,  shrubs  supplies 
AA  Meliinger’s.  North  Lima.  Ohio. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Private  compan> 
in  small  fruit  business  invites  farmers  and 
gardeners  from  all  parts  of  ne  United  States 
to  join  newly  formed  experimental  club  to  test 
outstanding  plan1  arieties  of  raspberries 
blackberries,  grapes,  currants,  etc.  Objective  is 
to  determine  local  adaptability  hardiness  and 
production  under  different  climatic  zones  ana 
cultural  methods  Detai  cd  monthly  instruc¬ 
tions,  educational  and  profitable,  small  member 
ship  fee  includes  supplying  ,00  plants  next 
spring  for  3  year  test.  Write  for  brochure, 
membership  bmited  o  test  plant  surplus.  Box 
5I4-KU.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’.  1,001 
Scotch  pine.  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue.  100  Douglas  Lr,  o0  white  spruce — all 
3  yr  stock.  Postpaid  537.50.  List  on  request 
Whitmer  Nursery.  Cooperstown.  Pa. 


_ FLOWERS  & JBULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA.  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

■ 


PLANTS 

FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  ana 
planting  guide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hybrid  tomatoes,  hybrid  onions,  hybrid 
eggplant.  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  and 
giant  yenow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  hot 
peppers,  lettuce-,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plants 
tor  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out 
door  grown  plants  are  much  hardier  than  hot 
House  plant.-  are  ate  rushed  to  you  by  fast 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bought 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an 
niversar.v  catalog.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept 
2020  Albany  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  Plants.  All 
varieties.  Fr^-sh  spring  lug.  State  inspected 
Free  catalog.  Free  planes.  Rexford  Sprout 
Waver!  y.  New  York 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  blueberry 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli 
dawn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Waltet 
K  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford.  Mass. 

STRAW  BERkY  PLANTS!  Double  state  in 
spected  Blakemore  $6  per  1,000;  Premier,  Dun 
lap,  Empire,  Tennessee  Shipper,  Sparkle,  Ar 
more.  Robinson.  Tennessee  Beauty  §8;  Dixie 
land  Catskill  $10;  Pocahontas.  Gem,  Superfec 
tion  Everbbaring  $12.  Tommy  Rogers.  Harrison 
T  nnessee.  Phone  Fi-4-6122. 


_ PECANS _ 

PECANS  IN  SHELL — 7  pounds  mixed  sizes 
§3.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres.  Windsor,  Va. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y 
SELLING  OUT?  Do  yourself  a  favor  in  61 — 
contact  your  nearby  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative  stockyards  manager,  or  write 
O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire 
Livestock  Market  ne  Cooperative,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  "How  to  Make 
§3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth 
worms!'  Oakhaven  5  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  IARPauliNS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re 
tnforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size— 
7’x9’,  §5.67;  8’xl2’,  $8.64;  12’xl4’,  $15.12. 

Polyethylene  film  also  available  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
tor  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Out 
6oth  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS.  White  Leghorn 
pullets  §26.00 — 100;  Silver  Cross  and  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  §25.00.  100 f;i  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

Noil  Farms.  Sheridan,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  iood  per  dozen 
eggs— important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  ot  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  ot 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 

4-6336. _ 

POu LTR Y  RAISERS !  Get"  America’ s  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years  §1.00. 
Trial  offer:  9  months  25 <t.  Raising  helps,  man¬ 
agement-marketing  information  in  every  issue. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO, 

Mount  Morris,  Illinois. _ 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE,  4-color 
pictures,  24  pages,  b7  rare  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  Everything  from  giants  to  Bantams 
Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster 
City,  Iowa. _ _ _ 

FREE!  10  MONEY  MAKING  chicks  with  pvery 

100.  No  adaiaonai  cost.  Pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks;  really 
iays  oif,  bom  on  the  marxet  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low 
as  §4.95 —  0u  Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries. 
Mt.  Healthy.  Onio.  " _ _ 


WHALE  HARPOON  GUN.  F.  Ledoux,  Carle 
Place,  N.  V 


_ AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  DEALERS — Farmers  up  to  $25t 
weekly  Represent  highly  rated  well  estab 
ished  firm  your  area  Products  nationally  ad 
vertised — needed  by  every  farmer.  Proven  sales 
plan.  No  irvestment.  Free  sample.  Ideal  Prop 
osition  for  seed  corn  and  feed  men.  Farm  Prod 
ucts.  251  No.  Main.  Rochelle.  Illinois. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
ine,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.. 
Ill  Irving  Ave.  S.viacuse  3,  N.  Y. _ 

EMPLOYED  MEN!  Make  §40  extra  weekly. 
Show  friends  “weatherproofed”  shoes,  boots. 
Your  own  shoes  supplied  without  cost.  Outfit 
free.  Char'es  Chester  Shoes.  Dept.  1101,  Brock- 
ton,  Mass _ _ 

WANT  TO  MAKE  §25.00  or  more  in  a  day  for 
part  or  full  Unit  route  work?  Man  or  woman. 
Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19J,  Box  371,  Balti- 
more.  Md. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats 
without  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show 
them  to  friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $40.00  in 
a  day  even  ir  spare  time,  without  canvassing. 
W.  Z.  Gibson.  Inc.,  500  S.  Throop  St.,  Dept. 
R-626,  Chicago  7,  Ill. 
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SILOS 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  narr 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo  Matir* 
Unloader.  Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  onveyoi  ip1 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser  Proven  Jquip 
ment.  guaranteed  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inauiries  invi'H  A'rite  Van  Duser  <■ 
Company  Inc..  Dept  A  Wayzata  Minn 
HEAVY  DUTY'  CONCRETE  Silos  up  to  30 
diameter  complete  teeding  systems  -  industrial 
storage.  Earlv  order  package  deals  W  1 
Walker.  RD2.  Norwicn  N  Y 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commern 
oratives.  10d  witl  approvals  Linstamp  St 
Catharines  115.  Ontario. _ _ 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu.  Kooka 

buna.  Koalabear  Kangaroo.  Rhinoceros.  10c 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company  Virgil  315 

Ontario.  _ 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25C.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
215.  Ontario 


ENGINES  AND  GENERATORS 

FOR  SALE—  12-000  watt  tractor-driven  electric 
generator.  Used  twice.  Cost  $1200.  Will  sell  foi 
$795.00.  Louis  Fedor  phone  3-5801  Vernon 
New  York 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 


20  ACRE.  OF  tAi-.iVl  and  industrial  equipment. 
.25  crawlers  arid  wheel  ractors :  D-2  with 

wench  '■‘1750:  TD  very  clean  with  blade 
$3995;  tsed  OC-3  with  blade;  3  new  Oliver 
DC  6 — 68:  Allj;  Chalmers  G.  used  100  hours. 
$2495;  JC-4  wit!  blade  few  hours.  $2950: 
2  OC-6  with  blade?  b  with  Heil  angle  dozer 
.$2495;  AGH  Dieso  run  o  years,  rebuilt.  $2,000 
a  good  sed  A  $1295;  HG  with  blade  $750; 
Terratrac  400  with  loader  and  scarafier  $2995. 
balers — 5-  reconditioned  all  makes.  $295  up; 
field  choppers  25  all  manes  and  types ;  special 
on  2  Lundell;  rotary  cutters  $265:  50  self 

propelled  and  pull-type  combines  priced  to 
sell  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks  modern  milking  systems 
barn  cleaners,  sil  unloaders,  low  cost  step 
mil'dinms  Nnlq  Farm  Supply  Rome  N  Y 

JSED  6  UNIT  GLAsS  line  DeLaval  combine 
milker,  comi  .ete  Large  6  inch  portable  alum 
mum  irrigation  system,  both  excellent  condi 
tion.  J.  Mark  Robinson.  Tunkhannock  5.  Pa 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents  Dunbar  Minne 
apolis  8.  Minnesota _ 

FOR  SALE  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body  12  ton  payload  Two 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  ontrolled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13.000  miles. 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  beet  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
-business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147.  Clyrrmi  N.  Y  Phone  EL-5-8822. _ 

DEPRESSION,  PRICES  WE  self  cheap,  save 
75%  off  ne  .  nd  used  ractor  parts,  crawlers 
wheel  tractors  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  25c.  -Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp. 
Fa' go.  N.  D. _  _ _ 

FREE  CATALOG.  WELDERS,  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welde>  using  aircraft  generator 
•dans  25C.  Dunbar.  Minneapolis  8  Minnesota. 

uAMINATLD  RAFTER.  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue  Popular  .sizes  stocked.  Extra 
neavy  rafti’r  -  extra  low'  prices.  Box  S-ll. 
UnadiOa  Silo  Co..  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

POTATO  DIGGER  WANTED,  one  row.  power 
take  off.  Planter  and  washer  also  wanted 
Westley  Lance.  Burt,  N-  Y. 

MAPLE  SAP  TUBING.  Eamb  Natural  flow, 
14.000  ft.  700  spiles  and  tees.  Half  original 
price.  4x12  Vermont  -evaporator  200  buckets 
and  spiles  Wm  Packard  Macedon  N.  Y. 
Phone  Fairport  FR-7-07’z 

SAWMILLS.  E DOERS.  TRIMMERS  and  blow 
ers  Fence  machinery,  sawmill  and  logging. 
Supply  price  list  #85  on  request.  W.  G. 
Runkles  Machinery  Co..  185  Oakland  St.. 

Trenton  8.  N.  T. _ _ 

WANTED;  LOADER.  Ford -Ferguson,  work 
ng  order  M.  Krumenacker  N.  B’way..  Amity- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FREE  LISTS.  FARMS,  homes  businesses.  5 
counties  west  ot  Albany  State  w'ants  Mort 
Wimple.  Sioansvhte.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE-  FLORIDA  poultry  farm.  13,000 
layers,  automatic  feeders,  waterers,  feed  mix 
ing,  15  KW  generator,  30  acres  land.  5  minutes 
to  town.  $60,000  cash  terms  on  balance.  Paul 
Braden.  Route  1.  Box  139  Zephyrhills.  Fla 
STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  164  pages,  35  states.  61  years  serv 
ice.  Strout  Realty  251-R  Park  Ave.  So..  New 

York  10,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  L4  acr-  homesite  in  Florida.  Pri¬ 
vate  lake  with  country  club  privileges.  $695 
complete,  only  $10  down  and  $10  a  month 
Guaranteed  high  dry  %  acre  homesite  in  this 
private  resort  development  set  in  the  Central 
Ridge  among  the  highes1  driest  elevations  in 
FI  irida!  Ideal  locati  in  on  U.  S.  41;  only  2 'A 
tiles  from  Rainbow  Springs,  only  6  miles  to 
Dunnellon.  “Home  of  World’s  Best  Bass  Fish¬ 
ing”;  schools,  churches,  shopping,  deep-water 
fishing  lakes  right  at  the  property,  free  mem¬ 
bership  in  privatt  country  club;  lovely  homes, 
hard-paved  roads  under  construction.  Ail  for 
amazing  low  $695  price  per  Vi  acre  site  in  one 
if  Florida’s  largest  homesite  developments.  For 
low  cost  iiving,  retirement,  investment,  write 
for  free  color  brochure  plus  24-page  booklet  of 
facts,  maps,  photos;  no  obligation.  Send  now 
to  beat  coming  price  rise.  AD590721Z01  Rain¬ 
bow'  Lakes  Estates,  Dept.  FB-126.  819  Silver 
•Springs  Blvd..  Ocala.  Florida. _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — thirty  acres  of  growing 
wood  land.  Near  Littleton  Price  $300.  Write 
George  Brew.  Gilman.  Vermont. _ 

225  ACRE  DAIRY  OR  cash  crop  farm,  very 
productive  and  nearly  all  tillable,  125  ft.  dairy 
bam,  large  dwelling,  close  to  Ithaca.  Asking 
$15,500.  For  details  on  this  or  any  of  our  other 
farm  listing  call  4-0833  or  write  Ithaca  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

REAL  .  ESTATE  WANTED  for  sale— farms, 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels,  hotels,  etc.  It  costs 
nothing  to  interview  a  representative.  Call  or 
writa  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


MOBILE  HOMES 


SELECTION,  TERMS,  SERVICE.  Yes.  Andy 
has  ah  three  The  'argest  selection  of  new 
and  used  mobile  homes,  from  $11.00  per  week 
and  up,  with  the  easiest  bank  terms  available. 
Andy  takes  furniture,  farm  implements,  or 
anything  of  value  in  trade.  Delivery  is  free  of 
charge  to  your  location  and  Andy  has  3  sales 
lots  to  serve  you.  Andy’s  Trailer  Sales,  Inc.. 
Routes  5  &  10.  Whately.  10  miles  south  of 
Greenfield  Mass.  Also  at  791  Memorial  Drive 
across  from  the  Big  Y  in  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass, 
and  visit  Lincoln  T  ailer  Sales,  Upper  W. 
Dominick  St.  in  Rome.  New  York. 


BOOKS 


PROPHET-  ELIJAH  COM  TNG  Before  Christ. 
Wonderful  boo;-,.  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission. 
Rocheste,  19.  New  York. 

-GUNS  -  THOUSANDS  LISTED  all  kinds, 
priced  right  Pub'ishec  ‘wice  mon  hly  Sample 
25C.  Yearly  $2.00.  Shotgun  News.  Box  5713 
Columbus.  Nebraska _ 

GOLDMINE  OF  BOOKS!  Almost  2000  titles 
Renowned  authors.  Catalog  free.  Better  Books. 
722-70  East  Silver  Spring  Drive.  Milwaukee  17 
Wisconsin. 


SIGNS 


oIGNS  ME’IAL.  ENAMEL  all  wordings.  Ni 
Trespassing,  etc.  Mail  box  reflective  letters 
mail  10c  for  sample,  free  catalog.  Signs  5- 

Hamilton  Auburn  New  York  Dept  G  _ 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS:  attractive,  econ 
omical.  Information,  prices  Met  Signs  Bo- 
152.  Altamont.  N  Y 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  -  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co..  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn  _ _ 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  Group  can  raise  $50.00 
and  mori  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members 
each  sell  c*  ly  te.  $1.25  cans  my  famous  special 
grind  pui-'  black  pepper.  Keep  $50  for  your 
treasury.  Nc  money  needed.  Write  Anna 
Elizabeth  Wade.  Dept.  9BA,  Lynchburg,  Va 
SAVE  MONEY — IMPORTED  Irish  linen  pillow 
cases  stamped  for  embroidery  choice  of  cross- 
stitch  leaves  tr  cutwork  lily  designs,  regular 
price  $3  special  $2  pair,  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  One  uair  only  per  customer.  Send 
$2  statii  choice  or  write  for  free  catalog 
featuring  Stamped  Linens  for  Embroidery  or 
Painting.  Merribee  16  West  19th  St.  Dept 
879.  New  York  11,  N.  2. _ 

CASH  FOR  BOXTOPS?  Amazing,  but  true! 
You  can  actual'  earn  sparetime  cash  selling 
“worthless”  boxtops:  (Ideal  fund  raiser,  too!) 
Guaranteed  buyer  pays  spot  cash  for  all  you 
can  ship  Ove-  75  national  brands  urgently 
needed.  Rust  -25c  for  list  of  brands  wanted 
prices  paid.  No  gimmicks,  no  obligation  “Box 
tops-CJ  .  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 

RUG  WOOLS— BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre 
shrunk  100%  woe'  selvedges  from  coat  fac 
tories.  We  have  taken  over  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  of  Bridgeport  Conn.,  rug  strip  department 
We  are  right  in  the  garment  district  so  can 
serve  you  better.  Send  15c  for  samples.  Intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  braiding  mixture  100%  wool 
35  cents  pound.  Pos'age  extra.  Minimum  order 
$5  00  Money  back  guarantee.  Sherman  Wool¬ 
ens.  552  8th  Ave-.  N.  Y.  C.  18.  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit 
chen.  Sell  stores  Free  recipes.  George.  3605 
South  15th.  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 

EARN  FREE  BLANKETS — as  secretary  ro 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  Many  new  styles  in¬ 
cluding  electrics.  We  furrish  complete  secre¬ 
tary’s  outfit.  Send  for  free  information.  No 
obligation.  Beacon  Blanket  Club,  Dept.  N, 
39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  organizations.  Sell 
famous  Rainbow  Dish  C'oths.  Choose  any  two 
$1.00  items  as  extra  bonus.  Write  for  details. 
The  Brisko  Cnmoany,  South  Shaftsbury  5.  Vt 

QUTLT  PIECES  Beautiful  colors!  1%  'bs., 
$100.  3%  lbs..  $2  00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92-A  North,  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL 

MAKE  YOUR  WILL!  Two  approved  W’ill  Forms 
arid  simple  "Instructions  Guide”.  $1.00.  Na- 
ional.  Box  48313F.  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif, 


__ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sin-r-  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lisbon 
Falls.  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS — 3  lines  $1.00.  Labels  — 
printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Industries 
Hinesburg  Vermont 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING’  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  .nspectiori.  Survey  and  exact  cost  or 
complete  lightning  rod  service  Morse-Collins 
inc..  148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 
Phone  4-0445 _ 

TOBACCO!  PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smok 
ing  or  Redleaf  chewing.  5  pounds  $3.00  post 
paid.  Th  msands  satisfied  customers  Stoker’s 
Dresden  Tennessee. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces ;  coal,  oiT 

gas,  electric  Empire  Furnace  Co..  793  Broad 
way.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 

IOURNAL”  Old  Forge  16.  N.  Y.— $1.00  year 
Sample  20C. _ _ 

WATCHES  COMPLETELY  reconditioned  $3.95 
juaranteeo  Precision  Watch  Repairing.  Dur 
lam  Center.  Conn. _ _ _ 

FREE 'WHOLESALE  Catalog!  100.000  products 
.  .  Save  70%  .  .  Sporting  goods,  house 

wares,  everything!  Eeon-O-Mart,  Whippany 
m  New  Jersey. _ 

THAT  BLESSED  WARMTH  —  from  our  new 
Electro-Warmth  Bed  Warmer  relieves  aching 
joints.  Sleep  comfortable.  Sell  two,  get  yours 
free.  Bloomfield  Distributors,  Bloomfield,  Con¬ 
necticut.  _ 

FIRST  OF  THE  year  special  —  men’s  and 
ladies’  unlined  dress  g'oves  at  wholesale  prices 
— capeskin  $2.50  pair,  deerskin,  goatskin,  pig¬ 
skin,  $3.00  pair  postpaid.  Black,  brown,  tan, 
grey.  State  color  and  size.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Suburban  Glove  Company,  Anthony  Pond 

Road.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HUNTERS — DON’T  HAVE  your  deerskin  made 
into  fine  dress  gloves  until  you  get  our  prices. 
Write  Suburban  Glove  Company,  Anthony 
Pond  Road,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


BEES  INSURE  BETTER  crop  pollination 
Profitable  siae  lire.  Send  $1.00  for  book  “Fits! 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  four  months  sub 
scription.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal. 
Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  OUR  famous  clover;  New 
York’s  finest.  Alsi  delicious  buckwheat.  5  lb 
pail  $1.95  case  6 — 5  lb  pails  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  3rd  zone  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.80  2—60’s 
$21.00.  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  each.  All  60’s 
F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pailr  Howland  Apiaries. 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $278.00.  PLANES  $159.00,  Boats  $7.80 
generators  $2.68  are  typical  government  surplus 
sale  prices  Buy  10,001  .terns  wholesale,  direct. 
Full  details,  627  locatiqns  and  procedure  only 
$1  00  Surplus.  B  x  Aa  8,  Thomasville,  Pa, 
FARMERS  -SPECIAL  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 

and  nuts.  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
nches  long  $15  00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military 
Rd..  Kenmore  17  N.  Y. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  B!u-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2  N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR 
ELECTRIC  POWER  FAILURE? 

Without  electricity  for  even  a  few 
hours  you  would  be  completely  help¬ 
less.  Your  food  freezer,  refrigerator, 
water  system,  heating,  milk  cooler, 
milkers,  brooders,  lights,  radio  and 
television  would  all  stop  working. 
Your  only  protection  is  a  standby 
generator,  like  a  WINCO  Tractor  or 
Engine  driven  power  insurance  gen¬ 
erator,  large  enough  for  your  essen¬ 
tial  electric  needs.  Protect  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  investment 
against  this  serious  hazard.  Get  a 
Free  Survey  Form  for  your  own 
standby  electric  need.  Write  to 
WINCHARGER  CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp., 
Sioux  City  2,  Iowa  Adv. 


AN,  OUNCE  OF  CORONA  Ij^f 
is  worth  a  POUND  of  CURE'^wt' 

& 

Avoid  major  infections  from  minor  \  J 

udder-teat  injuries  with  the  healing  VI 

% 

help  of  comforting  Corona.  Rubs  in — 

Stays  on.  Anti-chap.  At  druggists  or  Udderly  Perfect! 
direct  postpaid  V,  lb.  $1.21).  Sample  It's  Lantisenth! 
in*  CORONA.  Dent.  E-60.  Kenton.  0. 


^  4\  A  -VVIlSfPTlC  OKVI^EM 

vvivwnfn  e jilt  tirvjciv 

Thf  MAJOR  Ointment  for  MINOR  Skin  Injuries  &  (rrifotions  since  1906 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


follow  this 
NewYear’s  Resolution 
to  more  profit: 


USE  NYABC  BREEDING 


100%  IN  ’61 


If  you're  interested  in 
cows  that  give  you 

•  Higher  Production 
®  More  Sales  Appeal 

•  Functionally  Sound 
Type 

®  Good  Results  in  the 
Show  Ring 

then  make  that  New 
Year's  Resolution  today 
and  call  your  nearby 
NYABC  technician  for  full  information  on  NYABC  sires,  or  write: 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 

INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-AA,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

All  bulls  in  NYABC  stud  meet  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders  health  standards. 


COOPERATIVE, 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute.  , 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Bread-Baking  Contest! 


Co-directors  of  the  Grange 
Bread  Contest  are  American 
Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel 
Hebei  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Elliott, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of 
the  State  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee.  Over 
1,000  Pomona  and  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  S.  &  H.  chairmen 
will  have  charge  of  the  local 
and  county  contests. 


Homemade  bread  will  be  the  center  of  attraction  at  Grange  meetings 
on  contest  night.  Make  a  loaf  and  join  the  fun! 


f  1  I  J,W  HOUSANDS  of  families 
m  are  going  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  eating  good 

JT  M  homemade  bread  this 
a  year  —  some  perhaps  for 
the  first  time — as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  newest  New  York  State 
Grange-American  Agriculturist  bak¬ 
ing  competition.  It’s  to  be  a  yeast 
bread  contest,  and  it  is  open  to  every 
member  of  a  Subordinate  Grange  in 
New  York  State.  If  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  a  Grange  member,  why  not 
join  and  take  part  in  the  fun  and 
excitement? 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  experi¬ 
enced  baker  of  yeast  bread  to  enter 
this  contest.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
top  winners  in  our  Grange  baking 
matches  during  the  past  26  years 
have  been  beginners  in  the  art  of 
baking.  And,  today,  yeast  bread  reci¬ 
pes  and  methods  have  been  simpli¬ 
fied  and  streamlined,  so  that  it  is 
easier  than  ever  to  produce  a  perfect 
loaf. 

The  contest  starts  this  month  in 
the  Subordinate  Granges,  so  there’s 
no  time  to  lose  in  getting  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  your  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee. 
She  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  date 
of  your  Subordinate  Grange  contest. 
From  her,  also,  you  can  get  the  of¬ 
ficial  score  card,  part  of  which  is 
shown  on  this  page. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Elliott,  New  Paltz. 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Service  and  Hospitality  Com 
mittee,  and  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei  will 
direct  the  contest  for  the  entire 
state.  Assisting  them  will  be  two 
other  members  of  the  State  commit¬ 
tee,  Mrs.  John  Vanderbeck,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Scofield, 
Otego,  N.  Y.  Over  5,000  Grange 
members  are  expected  to  enter  the 
contest. 

The  rules  are  simple.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subord¬ 
inate  Grange.  All  Grange  members 
(men  and  women)  are  eligible,  with 
the  exception  of  professional  bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  one 
loaf  of  white  yeast  bread,  baked  in 
a  single  loaf  tin  approximately  9x4 
x  4.  Your  pan  may  be  a  little  larger 
or  smaller  than  these  measurements. 

3.  Bread  made  with  a  mix  is  not 
eligible. 

4.  Contestants  will  compete  first 
in  their  Subordinate  Grange  Bread 
Contest.  The  winner  of  each  Subor¬ 
dinate  Grange  contest  will  then  en¬ 
ter  the  Pomona  Grange  Bread  Con¬ 
test  in  her  county — and,  finally,  next 
fall  the  53  county  winners  will  each 
enter  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  finals  at 
State  Gi'ange  annual  session. 


There’s  no  pi*ettier  sight  than 
fifty-three  beautiful  loaves  of  bread 
lined  up  for  judging  at  State  Grange 
— unless  it’s  an  exhibit  of  the  won¬ 
derful  prizes  that  will  go  to  the  top 
State  winners!  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
last  October,  nearly  $2,000  worth  of 
prizes — household  equipment,  gro¬ 
ceries,  and  cash — went  to  the  top 
winners  of  last  year’s  Grange-Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  baking  contest 


There  were  seven  Grand  Prizes,  in¬ 
cluding  kitchen  ranges  (gas,  electric, 
and  LP-Gas  ranges);  an  automatic 
washer  or  dryer;  and  a  100-piece  din¬ 
ner  set  of  fine  china.  , 

Watch  for  the  announcement 
and  pictures  of  this  year’s  prizes 
in  a  Spring  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  As  soon  as  our  list 
of  them  is  complete,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  pages. 

The  State  winners  will  also  receive 
cash  prizes:  $159.00  in  entry  prizes 
from  the  New  York  State -Grange 
($3.00  to  each  contestant  who  takes 
part  in  the  finals),  and  $107.00  from 
American  Agriculturist,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  top  15  winners. 

Prizes  for  the  Subordinate  and  Po¬ 
mona  bread  contests  will  be  arrang¬ 
ed  for  locally  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committees. 

Names  and  pictures  of  county 
winners  will  be  published  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Watch  for  these 
.  .  .  and  also  for  the  pictures  of  those  * 
wonderful  prizes  that  we  will  be 
showing  you  before  long. 

And  now,  how  about  trying  your 
hand  at  making  a  loaf  of  homemade 
bread  that  will  not  only  please  the 
judges  but  also  give  your  family  one 
of  the  biggest  treats  possible?  Per¬ 
haps  you  bake  your  own  bread  reg¬ 
ularly — or  maybe  your  memory  goes 
back  to  coming  home  as  a  child  to 
find  the  house  filled  with' the  tanta¬ 
lizing  smell  of  homemade  bread  and 
rolls  fresh  from  the  oven.  Baker’s 
bread  is  a  great  convenience,  but  it 
can  never  take  the  place  of  a  crusty 
slice  of  fresh  home-baked  bread 
spread  with  butter. 

You’ll  have  fun  competing  all  the 
way  up  from  the  subordinate  grange 
contests  to  the  finals — and,  who 
knows,  you  may  wind  up  as  the  No. 

1  State  winner!  Why  not  contact 
your  chairman  of  service  and  hos¬ 
pitality  today  and  ask  her  to  let  you 
know  the  date  of  your  local  contest? 
She’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Don’t  wait,  because  your  local  con¬ 
test  may  be  set  for  this  month. 


YEAST  BREAD  SCORE  CARD 

Each  contestant  will  enter  one  loaf  of  white  yeast  bread,  baked  in  a  single  loaf  tin  approximately  9x4x4 
inches.  Pan  may  be  a  little  larger  or  smaller.  For  the  purpose  of  this  contest,  any  white  yeast  bread  made 
with  bread  flour  or  all-purpose  flour  is  eligible.  Breads  made  from  MIXES  are  NOT  eligible. 


Perfect 

Score 

10 


Li 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE  . 

Size  (5).  Right  size  for  pan, 
neither  too  thin  or  flat,  nor 
too  high  and  badly  shaped. 
Shape  (5).  Good  proportions 
with  loaf  filling  out  corners 
of  pan  and  ends  about 
same  height  as  middle  of 
loaf,  uniformly  rounded 
shape  on  top. 

CRUST  . . . . . 15 

Color  (5).  Top  and  bottom  a 
very  nearly  uniform  bright 
golden  brown  color  without 
streaks  or  grayish  cast; 
sides  of  loaf  somewhat 
lighter  in  color. 

Texture  (5).  Crisp,  not  steamy; 
tender,  not  tough  nor  hard; 
smooth,  without  bubbles, 
lumps,  or  cracks. 

Thickness  (5).  Top  and  bottom 
crusts  uniformly  of  about 
Ms-inch  thickness. 

CRUMB  (inside  of  loaf)  . .  40 

Lightness  (8).  Well  raised,  not 
heavy  for  size. 


Perfect 

Score 

Grain  (8).  Cells  small,  even, 
and  uniform  in  size 
throughout,  with  no  heavy 
'or  dense  streaks  or  lumps; 
free  from  large  air  bub¬ 
bles;  not  heavy  nor 
crumbly. 

Elasticity  (8).  Springy  when 
lightly  pressed;  tender,  not 
solid,  nor  doughy. 

Moisture  (8).  Slightly  moist, 
not  dried  out. 

Color  (8).  Uniform  creamy 
whiteness  of  "white  bread" 
throughout  and  without 
streaks. 

FLAVOR  (odor  and  taste)  _ 35 

Odor  (18).  No  suggestion  of 
sourness  or  yeast,  or  unde¬ 
sirable  fat  in  crumb  or 
crust. 

Taste  (17).  Pleasing,  well- 
baked  flavor,  with  moder¬ 
ate  salt  and  sugar  flavor, 
without  undesirable  fat 
flavor,  and  with  wheat 
flour  flavor  predominating. 

TOTAL  . 100 
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7076.  Colorful  birds  of  all  50  states  are  em¬ 
broidered  onto  separate  blocks  for  this  most 
unusual  quilt.  Diagrams,  transfers  of  all  state 
birds,  directions.  25  cents. 

857.  Jumbo-knit  jacket  to  top  spring  fashions. 
Use  large  needles,  2-strands  knitting  worsted. 
Directions  for  sizes  32-34;  36-38  included  in 
pattern.  25  cents. 

904.  Add  a  Victorian  touch  to  any  room  with 
these  quaint  samplers.  Antiques  are  in  easy 
cross-stitch  and  lazy  daisy.  Two  8!4  x  16-inch 
transfers.  25  cents. 


tOUlS'**** 


T.ifofA 


terns 


mEmc™ 


680.  Give  your  furniture  a  new  look  for 
spring.  Mend  sagging  springs,  torn  webbing, 
add  new  upholstery.  Every  step  is  carefully 
explained  for  repairing  furniture.  25  cents 

7210.  One  single,  simple  patch  is  all  you 
need  fox'  this  parade  of  elephants.  Cut  them 
of  gay  prints.  Charts,  directions,  patch  pat¬ 
tern,  yardages  for  child  and  youth  bed  quilts. 

25  cents. 

508.  Fan-of-pineapple  square  in 
simple  crochet.  Crochet  squares  at  * A 
odd  moments;  join  for  spread,  cloth, 
many  small  articles.  Directions  for  \  rjf ijly 
8%-inch  square  and  edging  in  No.  30 
cotton.  25  cents.  Tfliinft 


Needlework  patterns  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  each  for  lst-class 
mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needle¬ 
work  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Send 
additional  25e  for  Needlecraft  Catalog  showing  more  than  100  designs  to 
order.  See  cover  illustration  above. 


LJERE  IT  IS!  Our  new  Spring  and 
“Summer  Fashion  Book,  contain¬ 
ing  the  top  100  styles-to-sew.  Fash¬ 
ions  to  wear  at  home  or  away,  in 
town  or  country,  for  any  occasion, 
any  age.  Cool  casuals,  travel-wise 
clothes,  and  sports  clothes — Califor¬ 
nia  or  Hawaii  “fun”  fashions  for  the 
young  in  heart. 

All  sizes  are  included — from  Tots 
to  Teenagers,  Juniors  to  Misses, 
Half-Sizes  and  Women’s.  Every  pagp 
is  in  full  color.  Send  now  for  a  copy 
ol  this  very  attractive  color  catalog 
of  printed  patterns.  Ask  for  DRESS 
PATTERN  BOOK  and  enclose 
THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins). 
Write  to  American  Agriculturist  Pat¬ 
tern  Service,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL 
YOUR  WEIGHT 

There’s  a  new  USDA  bulletin  that 
will  help  you  lose  or  gain  pounds, 
or  keep  your  present  weight.  It  is 
called,  “Food  and  Your  Weight” 
(HG-74),  and  you  can  get  a  free 
copy  of  it  by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  bulletin  stresses  the  need  for  a 
varied  and  balanced  diet  of  regular 
foods  .  for  healthful  and  lasting 
weight  control,  and  it  provides  the 
most  up-to-date  facts  available  on 
calories  and  energy  needs.  Good  sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  for  people  who 
want  to  lose,  gain,  or  stay  the  same. 
It  explains  how  the  same  family 
menus  can  be  used  for  people  on 
low-and  high-calorie  diets,  with  a 
few  simple  changes.  Three  sets  of 
daily  menus  are  given  showing  a 
diet  of  1,200  calories  a  day  and  one 
of  3,000  calories  a  day,  built  around 
the  same  foods.  A  table  showing 
number  of  calories  in  many  common 
foods  is  included. 

The  bulletin  also  gives  a  table  of 
average  weights  for  heights  of  men 
and  women  and  shows  you  how  to 
figure  the  number  of  calories  needed 
every  day  to  maintain  your  right 
weight.  People  on  reducing  diets  are 
advised  to  lose  no  more  than  1  or 
2  pounds  a  w.eek. 

The  value  of  exercise  is  illustrated 
in  a  section  showing  how  increased 
regular  activity  alone  can  cause  a 
slow  but  steady  loss  of  weight,  pro¬ 
vided  the  amount  of  food  is  not  in¬ 
creased. 


Install 

MAGIC 

Ful-Guard 

FIRE 

ALARM 


•  Automatic  —  sets  off  at  temperature  of  130°- 
140°.  Need  not  be  touched  by  flame  or  even 
be  close  to  Arc. 

•  Powerful,  shrill  alarm  penetrates  throughout 
the  house. 

•  No  installation  cost.  Hang  anywhere  on  hook 
or  nail,  even  behind  pictures  or  drapes.  Only 
3”  x  4"  size. 

•'No  wiring  needed  —  not  dependent  on  house 
current.  Use  one  size  D  flashlight  battery. 

You  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  this  pro¬ 
tection! 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
or  money  back 

Ful-Guard  Div.,  Auburn  Spark  Plug  Co., Inc. 
102  York  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.  Estab.  1910 


A95 

less 

■  battery 

Ppd.  Send  check  or 
M.O.  No  C.O. D. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


SPECIAL 

Get  Acquainted  Offer  from 

KELLY  BROTHERS 
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SPARKLE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

shipped  at  prop- 


$100 


er  planting  time, 
only  $1.00.  Regular 
Price — $1.50.  Send  for 
free  complete  68  page 
Colored  Catalog. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  INC. 

Dansville,  New  York,  Dept.  AA-1-7 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000.000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1050  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools 
Ladies  Aids.  Young  People’s  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 

to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

When  You  Grow  Tomatoes  .  .  .  isn't  this 
JUST  WHAT  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR? 

The  Finest  of  Quality  —  Large,  Attractive  Fruit 
Karlv  Ripening  Ilut  a  Long  Heating  Season 
If,  Finn,  Meaty  Structure  —  Hrilliant  Red  Flesh 
The  one  tomato  that  combines  them  all  is 

HARRIS'  MORETON  HYBRID 

available  only  from  Harris  Seeds 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

If  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  tor  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARR'S  COMPANY,  INC. 

16  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1961  CATALOG  nm/muti i 
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Garden  Talk 

®§ 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 

i - 

]  A.A.’s  "‘Seat-Sve'i'  Recipe 

TURKEY  a  la  KING 


(to  serve  20) 


JANUARY  JOBS 


SNOWDRIFTS:  There  isn’t  a  lot  to 
do  outside  at  this 
time  of  year.  In  all  probability,  you 
will  be  getting  your  exercise  carry¬ 
ing  fireplace  wood  and  shoveling 
snow.  You  might  take  a  look  at  your 
snowdrifts  with  an  eye  tola  planting 
that  will  prevent  them  next  winter. 
Well,  not  really  prevent  them,  but 
drop  them  some  other  place — not  in 
your  driveway,  paths,  or  around 
your  doors.  This  is  really  simple 
to  do. 

In  most  of  the  Northeast,  our  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  are  westerly.  So  if  you 
have  a  large  snowdrift  where  it  isn’t 
wanted,  try  putting  out  some  object, 
such  as  an  ash  can  or  a  large  gar¬ 
bage  can,  to  the  west  of  it.  Try  put¬ 
ting  it  out  18  or  20  feet.  Now,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  storm,  watch  and  see 
how  much  snow  this  can  drops.  Then 
you  will  be  prepared  to  plant  this 
area,  or  even  use  a  hedge. 


LESSON  IN  BRAVERY 

By  lla  R.  Monday 

Our  pup  was  hit;  they  brought  him  in. 
There  wos  no  stir,  no  wail 
Until  despite  his  injuries. 

He  tried  to  wag  his  tail. 

And  still,  though  years  and  dog  have 
gone. 

When  life  takes  sorrow's  trail. 

Each  one  of  us  brings  courage  up. 
Remembering  that  tail. 


CHECK  BULBS:  Bulb  storage  needs 
checking  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  you  are  trying  to 
keep  your  summer  flowering  bulbs 
in  the  same  condition  that  they  were 
in  when  you  dug  them.  This  may 
mean  adding  a  little  moisture  or 
fluffing  up  your  storage  material 
to  aerate  the  bulbs.  An  old  dirt  floor 
cellar  is  wonderful  for  keeping  bulbs, 
but  if  you  don’t  have  this,  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  is  next  best.  A  couple  of  checks 
through  the  winter  will  insure  color¬ 
ful  results  next  summer. 

MOVING  PLANTS:  If  we  have  an 

open  winter 
without  much  frost  in  the  gi'ound, 
you  can  move  plants  at  any  time. 
Of  course,  you  must  observe  the 
same  rules  as  for  other  seasons: 
that  is,  do  not  expose  the  roots  to 
sun  or  wind,  and  keep  the  plants  out 
of  the  ground  as  short  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

PRUNING  TREES:  As  the  weather 

permits,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pruning  that  can 
be  done  through  the  winter  months. 
Trees  are  pruned  to  avoid  double 
leaders  (which  may  result  in  a  split 
crotch  in  later  years);  to  remove 
dead,  diseased  or  injured  limbs;  and 
to  thin  when  growth  is  too  dense. 
Fruit  trees  are  pruned  for  all  these 
reasons,-  plus  pruning  for  vigorous 
and  larger  fruit.  We  also  prune  fruit 
to  be  low  headed  and  open — so  that 


8  cups  medium  sized  pieces 
cooked  turkey  (2  quarts) 

Vi  cup  butter 

1  pound  fresh  mushrooms  sliced 
(or  2  7-ounce  cans  sliced 
mushrooms) 

3  cups  diced  celery 
V2  cup  diced  green  pepper  (if 
desired) 

3  cups  turkey  stock 
!4  cup  butter 


sprays  and  sun  may  reach  the  fruit. 

SHRUBS:  Overgrown  shrubs  take  a 
couple  of  years  of  careful 
pruning  to  come  back  into  shape,  or 
they  can  frequently  be  cut  back  to 
the  ground.  On  average  shrubs,  take 
out  some  of  the  heaviest  wood  at 
ground  level  and  cut  back  the  other 
branches  at  different  heights.  Don’t 
make  igloos  out  of  handsome  shrubs! 


3A  cup  flour 

2  cups  milk 

I/2  cups  light  cream  OR  1  large 
can  ( 14  '/>  oz.)  evaporated 
milk 

1  4-ounce  can  pimientos  sliced 
or  diced 

Salt  and  pepper 

1  to  IV2  6-ounce  cans  Chinese 
fried  noodles  (if  desired) 


If  you  prune  spring  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  winter,  you  will  lose 
some  or  all  of  the  blossoms,  but  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  keep  them 
shapely;  so  do  it  when  you  have  the 
inspiration. 

Most  hedges  can  be  pruned  now 
if  necessary.  Also,  grapes  and  berries 
can  be  pruned.  Get  a  good  Extension 
bulletin  on  this  from  your  County 
Agent. 


Cook  the  sliced  mushrooms,  celery,  and  green  pepper,  if  used,  in  the 
%  cup  butter  until  tender.  Heat  the  turkey  stock.  Melt  the  1  i  cup  but- 
.  ter,  stir  in  the  flour,  and  stir  slowly  into  the  hot  stock.  Cook  until 
I  thickened,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping. 

Add  the  milk,  cream  or  evaporated  milk,  turkey,  mushrooirjs,  celery, 
and  peppers.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  the  pimientos. 
'  Reheat  and  serve  over  Chinese  fried  noodles;  or  you  may  serve  it  in 
|  patty  shells  or  over  fluffy  rice  or  baking  powder  biscuits. 

Note:  Turkey  stock  may  be  made  by  cooking  turkey  bones  in  water 
I  to  cover.  In  place  of  turkey  stock  you  may  use  canned  chicken  broth 
I  or  broth  made  with  chicken  bouillon  cubes  and  water.  If  desired,  about 
6  eggs,  hard  cooked  and  diced,  may  be  added  to  the  mixtui'e.  A  9  to  10 
pound  turkey  will  provide  about  3Vs  pounds  of  solid  meat  off  the  bones 
*  or  about  10  to  12  cups  medium  sized  pieces. 


Antique 

Toy 

Show 

T^^HEN  SOMEBODY  suggested  an 
V  antique  toy  show  to  the  South- 
old-Peconic  (New  York)  Civic  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  historical  committee  some 
time  ago,  the  idea  was  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  nobody  dreamed  that  the 
end  result  would  be  as  sensational 
as  it  turned  out  to  be. 

“The  idea  of  a  toy  show  caught 
the  imagination  of  nearly  everyone 
in  our  township  who  had  a  beloved 
toy  carefully  put  away,”  wrote  a  lo¬ 
cal  reporter  who  later  saw  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  “and  the  result  was  an  exhibit 
so  superlative  as  to  be  qlmost  inde¬ 
scribable.” 


Photo:  Long  Island  Traveler  and  Mattituck  Watchman 


The  picture  of  the  exhibit  above 
gives  some  idea  of  its  size.  Tables 
were  filled  with  toys  of  every  de¬ 
scription  from  the  year  1700  to  1910. 
There  were  about  400  dolls  of  the 
70’s  and  80’s,  some  even  of  mid- 
1700;  a  clipper  ship  in  a  glass  case; 
a  huge,  workable  steam  railroad 
tritin;  all  kinds  of  children’s  furni¬ 
ture,  from  chairs  to  little  china 
closets;  exquisite  christening  dress¬ 
es;  old  family  cradles,  tiny  tea  sets, 
one  of  real  Staffordshire;  a  75-year- 
old  baby  carriage;  doll  houses  (one 
with  20  rooms!)  all  magnificently 
made  and  furnished. 

Besides  the  100-year-old  steam 


railroad  train  and  clipper  ship,  there 
was  a  steam-powered  battleship,  toy 
fire  engines,  and  a  carriage  and 
pair.  Children’s  furniture  included 
an  old  family  cradle  like  a  swinging 
canoe,  high-chairs,  bureaus,  china 
closets,  and  a  tiny  antique  play-pen. 

The  dolls  were  a  whole  show  in 
themselves.  Most  of  them  were  set 
up  in  scenes — tea  parties,  singing 
lessons,  sleigh  rides,  etc.  Some  of 
the  dolls  were  shown  with  trunks  of 
elegant  doll  clothes.  Among  the  toy 
dishes  was  a  child’s  tea  set  of  21 
pieces,  all  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  antique 
toys  exhibited  was  a  very  old  carved 


ivory  rattle,  made  originally  for  the 
son  of  an  emperor  of  China. 

There  were  1500  items  on  display, 
from  105  exhibitors,  some  of  whom 
loaned  extensive  collections.  One 
hundred  people  worked  long  and 
hard  on  10  different  exhibit  com¬ 
mittees  to  make  the  exhibit  the  out¬ 
standing  success  it  was. 

The  show,  which  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Civic  Center  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  building  in  Southold, 
Long  Island,  was  called  “Exhibit  of 
Childhood’s  Past”  and  lasted  only 
two  days  —  which  everyone  agreed 
was  far  too  short  a  time  for  the 
widespread  interest  it  atoused. 
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The  LINE 

HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 
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4719.  Take  your  choice  of  the  smooth, 
smart  version  or  the  more  casual  style  with 
8-gore  skirt.  Slim  version  is  lovely  in  a  floral 
silk  print.  Printed  Pattern  in  women’s  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 

4500.  The  culotte  dress  gives  you  the  ease 
of  slacks,  the  flattery  of  a  skirt.  Choose  a 
firmly  woven  fabric  —  denim,  broadcloth, 
pique.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  1414, 
1614,  18  %,  2014,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 

4936.  Springtime  pretty  with  its  softly 
styled  neckline,  flaring  skirt.  Sew  it  in 
checked  cotton  or  favorite  solid  color. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%,  16%, 
18 % ,  20  % ,  22 14 ,  24  % .  35  cents. 


4936  14'/2-24’/2 


9321  12-20,40 


9321.  Wide-collared,  step-in  style 
with  front  skirt  of  unpressed  pleats. 
Slubbed  cotton,  shantung,  gingham 
for  this.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  35  cents. 


PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35c  for  your  copy  of  our  new  Spring-Summer  Catalog  of  Printed 
Patterns  in  glowing  full-color.  Cover  illustrated  above. 


M©mWM 

business 
is  keeping 
YOU 

ON  TIME! 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 

EUROPEAN  TOUR 
May  10 — June  20 

Plan  to 

Fly  MOHAWK 
to  New  York 


MOHAWK  is  a  specialist  in  short 
flight  “on  tinio”  transportation 
with  special  techniques  for  easy 
check-in  .  .  .  faster  departures 
.  .  .  and  more  flights  that  or¬ 
iginate  where  you  hoard.  Every¬ 
where  Upstate  New  York,  and 
'most  everywhere  in  Western  New 
England  too,  MOHAWK  Servos  an 
airport  near  you  I  Fly  MOHAWK 
to  New  York  .  .  .  Boston  .  .  . 
Cleveland  .  .  .  Detroit  .  .  .  and 
anywhere  in-between — or  make 
connections  for  all  the  world. 


Call  a  SPECIALIST  .  .  .  Call  MOHAWK! 

LOOK  FOR  US  IN  “THE  YELLOW  PAGES" 

or  ohone  your  Travel  Agent. 


The  SPECIALIST  Airline 


SLIM  4  INCHES  WITHOUT  DIET! 

TWIN  ZIPPER  “HIP-EZE”  GIRDLE „ 

SLIMS  YOU  2  SIZES! 


BEFORE^  J^AFfER 

Lightweight,  comfortable  new  “Hip-Eze”  trims 
4  indies  off  your  figure,  instantly  molds  tummy, 
hips,  thighs  in  a  smooth,  unbroken,  graceful 
“slender  silhouette’’  look  - —  without  effort  or 
diet,  on  your  part!  World’s  easiest  girdle  to  put 

,m!  ALL  NYLON  POWER  NET 

Zip  top  down,  zip  bottom  up.  roll  up  ;i nd -  slip  on 
like  hosiery.  Smooth  power  elastic  gives  as  you 
sit.  bend,  stride.  Xever  “rides  up".  Never  feels 
too  suin’  even  after  a  bit?  meal;  patented  Com¬ 
fort  Control  adjusts  to  all  positions  from  tight 
to  loose,  in  seconds,  without  disrobing.  Wears 
Umiier.  holds  shape  because  you  never  have  to 
yank  it  on  or  off.  Washes  beautifully;  drip-dries 
fast  White  only.  Measure  waist,  hip.  turnin' 
with  " I Iip-I^ze"  off.  then  on.  See  incites  van¬ 
ish!  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

4“  No-Roll  Waist  Band  G-i-v-e-s$y|  98 
As  You  Bend  —  Never  Pinches 
WAS  $6.98.  SPECIAL  THIS  AD  f 

Regular  or  Panty  Girdle  Style 
in  8  SIZES  -  ORDER  BY  PRES-ENT 
WAIST  SIZE:  24-26,  27-28,  29-30, 
31-32,  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40. 

NANCY-ELLEN 0/0  Spencer  Gifts 


■ppd. 


C- 10  Spencer  Bldg  ,  Atlantic  City,  N  J 


JUST  SLIDE  IT  ON 
Don’t  TUG!  Don’t  PULL! 
Don’t  STRAIN!  Don’t  TWIST! 
Don’t  STRUGGLE! 


TO  SLIM  4  INCHES  WITHOUT  DIET,  SEND  TODAY 

Nancy-Ellen,  c/o  Spencer  Gifts,  C- 10  Spencer  Bldg  . 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  my  Twin  Zipper  “Hip-Eze”girdlc(s) 
at  once.  My  present  waist  size  is: . 

□  Regular  Girdle  Q  Panty  Girdle 

□  I  enclose  $t.98  ea.  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  SI.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance 
plus  postal  charges. 

I  must  he  delighted  with  my  “Hip-Eze”  or  I 


Name  . 

Address  . — ■ 

City  .  Zone  .  State  . 

Make  check  or  M.0.  payable  to  Spencer  Gifts 
may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


4677.  Three  pretty  half  aprons  to 
sew  of  one  yard  remnants.  Trim  with 
rickrack,  buttons,  binding.  Printed 
Fattern  in  Misses’  Medium  Size 
ONLY.  35  cents. 


W 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  moil  at  1 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


r. 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  federal 
Dcpoiit  Insurance  Co rp. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N,  Y. 


□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  ''21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  is  $  .  .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

j  for  me  as  checked  and  mall  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with . . . . . . . . 

I  □  Trust  Account  for _ _ _ _ _ _ - . — — 


Name . . . 

Address . 

City . . 


. Zone  ...State.. 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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Longer  Silo  Life 
Surer  Crop  Protection 
Lower  Maintenance  Cost 


Now,  add  extra  years  to  the  life  of  your 
silo- — at  little  extra  cost— by  ordering 
it  Factory  Creosote  Treated.  In  this 
scientific  process,  air  is  first  removed 
from  the  wood  cells  .  .  .  then  the  creo¬ 
sote  is  forced  deep  down  into  the  wood 
under  heavy  pressure.  Your  factory- 
creosoted  silo  looks  better,  lasts  longer, 
gives  you  better  silage  protection  by 
far.  And  more  than  pays  for  itself  by 
eliminating  costly  paint  jobs  forever. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  today  for  Free 
catalog. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-lll,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

Also  wood  glue  'aminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


AcUtisudfilaiv 

MAPLE  SAP  GATHERING 

J  / 


The  original  plastic  tube  maple 
sap  flowing  system -from  tree 
to  vat  without  handling. 


SestcL  jjOSi  GatcUtUfue 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 


LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 


BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  TOc. 

Beautiful  53rd  Year  Catalog,  in  full  'SrJ£§3f5 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free.  %$■ 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  parts! 

LIQUID  e 
WRENCH 


SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


CHARLOTTI,  H.  C. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Z-61.  ALLEN,  MD. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Stockwell  shown  examining  strawberries  on  the  counters  of 
their  new  salesroom.  One  of  two  picture  windows  is  visible  in  background. 


StockwelPs  Salesroom 

By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


CUSTOMERS  go  out  of  their  way 
to  buy  at  the  farm  salesroom  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Stockwell  in 
Leominster,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.  Their  success  is  due  to  (1)  a 
steady  supply  of  home  grown  qual¬ 
ity  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  (2) 
“treating  customers  right.” 

They  have  fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  behind  them  of  selling  their 
produce  from  a  farm  stand.  Their 
first  one,  a  typical  farm  roadside 
stand,  was  located  at  a  busy  four 
corners  just  outside  the  city  for 
nearly  fourteen  years.  Business  was 
so  good  after  church  on  Sunday  that 
it  created  a  traffic  hazard.  Last  year 
they  moved  out  to  their  present  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  farm,  some  three  miles 
out,  and  their  customers  went  right 
along  with  them. 

The  Stockwells  put  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  into  their  new  salesroom. 
Instead  of  building  just  another 
roadside  stand  they  converted  the 
200-year-old  barn  beside  their  home. 
Philip  Stockwell  says:  “We  remade 
the  whole  thing.  We  put  I-beams 
underneath  the  floor  and  overhead 
to  give  support  and  strength,  added 
a  new  floor  with  asphalt  tile,  and 
took  off  the  entire  front,  adding  two 
garage  door  entrances  and  two  large, 
picture  windows.” 

The  new  salesroom  has  plenty  of 
room  without  being  drafty,  as  it  is 
partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
barn.  Walls  are  of  pine  paneling, 
while  the  ceiling  consists  of  home- 
type  ceiling  squares.  The  salesroom 
is  equipped  with  overhead  hot  air 
ducts  for  early  spring  and  late  fall 
heating. 

The  barn  faces  a  portion  of  the 
fields  and  is  set  parallel  and  100 
yards  or  so  back  from  the  street. 
It  is  approached  by  a  iong  driveway. 
The  two  pictui’e  windows  are  located 
so  one  faces  the  street  and  the  other 
the  parking  area  in  front  of  the 
salesroom  entrance.  The  Stockwells 
point  out  that  the  windows  not  only 
increase  interior  visibility,  but  are 
especially  effective  during  the  early 
evening  as  show  windows  for  the 
entire  salesroom. 

The  Stockwells  believe  in  self  ser¬ 
vice  and  their  homemade  counters 


and  bins  are  designed  with  this  in 
mind.  Overhead  full-length  fluores¬ 
cent  lights  make  the  interior  bright 
as  day. 

They  like  customers  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  feeling  that  it  improves  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  On  corn  the 
Stockwells  say,  “If  asked,  we  will  se¬ 
lect  corn  for  a  customer,  and  we  also 
put  in  an  extra  ear  with  every  dozen 
for  good  measure.  Customers  select¬ 
ing  their  own  get  twelve  ears  in  a 
dozen.  Our  own  corn  is  good  —  but 
we  always  put  in  the  extra  ear  just 
in  case  one  of  the  ears  doesn’t  meet 
with  their  satisfaction.” 

The  Stockwells  have  never  spent 
a  cent  advertising  their  salesroom 
and  farm  produce.  “Let  your  cus¬ 
tomers  do  your  advertising,”  they 
explain.  “It’s  the  cheapest  way,  and 
the  best.” 


Start  With  Asparagus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockwell  start  the 
season  with  asparagus,  stay  open 
evenings  until  9  p.m.  as  the  season 
moves  into  full  swing,  closing  in  the 
late  fall  with  winter  squash.  Crops 
are  planted  in  rotation.  “Soon  as 
peas  are  up  enough  to  see,”  Philip 
Stockwell  says,  “I  start  some  more.” 

Backing  their  new  farm  sales¬ 
room,  now  in  its  second  year,  are 
some  20  acres  of  vegetables  and  a 
fruit  farm  with  a  yield  of  around 
6,000  boxes  of  McIntosh  and  Bald¬ 
wins. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stockwell  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  an  old  barn  three  miles  outside 
town — and  backed  by  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  and  selling.  It 
keeps  them  busy  and  the  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  coming — year  after  year. 

Competition  from  the  modern  su¬ 
permarket  is  keen  here,  like  every¬ 
where  else.  The  Stockwells  get 
around  it  with  their  farm-fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  personal  customer  con¬ 
tact.  Philip  and  his  field  crew  are 
continually  picking  throughout  the 
day  to  keep  salesroom  produce  al¬ 
ways  fresh.  They  find  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  friendly  touch  is  what  a 
lot  of  people  want.  The  Stockwells 
express  it  with  a  friendly  greeting 
or  a  customer  chat. 


SNO- 


''TRAVELER . . 


Where  there's  snow,  there's 
Sno-Traveling. 

Send  for  free  literature 
and  prices. 


A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS! 


LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 
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miracle  tomato 

Yields* 1  BUSHELS 
Mm  To  a  Vine 


Now  — you  can  grow  the 
world’s  most  amazing  To¬ 
mato  right  in  your  own  gar¬ 
den  and  get  2  to  3  bushels  of 
delicious  tomatoes  from  a  vine,  j 


BURGESS  CLIMBING 


TOMATO  grows  16  to  20  ft. 
high  with  huge  fruit  weigh¬ 
ing  as  much  as  2  pounds  and 
rneasuring  6  in.  across.  Fine, 
meaty,  solid  tomatoes, 
wonderful  flavor.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  canning  and 
slicing.  Outyields  all  other 
known  varieties.  Grows 
any  place. 


Special  Otter;  1n , 
Regular  50?  Pkt.  only  I II Y 
3  for  25*  Postpaid. 


FREE:  BURGESS  Gprden  Guide  Catalog  listing 
many  unusual  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
Dept.  70,  Galesburg,  Mich. 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

with  ^ 


TRANS  MIX 


UTILITY  MIXER 


•  Eliminates 
wheelbarrows 

•  Approved  by  tractor  mfrs 

•  Fits  all  major  tractors 

•  Unconditional  guarantee 

•  Mixes  while  transporting 


Many  times  one  concrete  job  can 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  mixer. 


•  Dumps  hydraulically 

•  Attaches  in  minutes 

•  No  gears 

•  1  or  1  Vi  bag  capacity 


UNIVERSAL  PULLEYS  CO.,  INC. 


335  N.  Mosley  •  Wichita,  Kansas 


DO  YOU 
NEED 


EXTRA  MONEY 


I  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  | 

$75.00  IS  YOURS 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Parch¬ 
ment  Charm  All  Occasion  assortment, 


21  Parchment 


$32.50  for  selling  50  boxes,  $15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc. 
can  make  a  few  dollars  or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  yoi 
is  call  on  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  anywhere  In 
spare  time.  Everyone  needs  and  buys  boxes  of  All  Oeca 
Cards.  Write  today  — for  free  samples  of  personalized 
tionery— plus  other  leading  Greeting  Card  box  assortm 
on  approval  for  30  day  free  trial  with  full  details  of 
easy  money-making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 

CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  B-4,  White  Plains,  N 


EVERGREENS 


fte* 


CHRISTMAS  T R EES  \ctf*v0f* 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \  ^ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow-  \  T  ^ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Slock.  I 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERiE 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


Box  [Tj~ 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


Select  3  yr.,  6-10"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 
Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 


Postpaid 


green  to  shining  blue,  Prefers  sun.  planting  time 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  83-A 


Indiana.  Pa. 
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Horticultural  Society,  Potato  Club 
To  Meet  at  Rochester 


ROCHESTER  War  Memorial  will 
again  be  the  headquarters  for  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  18  and  19.  About  90  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  show  the  latest  in  farm 
machinery,  spray  materials,  pack¬ 
ages,  etc.,  during  the  three-day 
session. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Harold  Hartley  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  will 
discuss  California’s  experience  with 
labor  and  labor  unions  and  what  it 
can  mean  to  New  York  farmers. 
E.  FI.  Fallon,  General  Manager  of 
G.L.F.,  will  present  the  challenges 
in  marketing  farm  products,  while 
Ronald  Goddard,  head  of  G.L.F.’s 
marketing  division,  will  discuss  a 
food  processing  plan  for  farmers. 
Also  included  will  be  a  report  on  the 
merger  of  Curtice  Brothers  and 
Burns-Alton  Canning  companies. 

Professor  Max  Brunk  of  Cornell 
University  will  be  featured  on  the 
fruit  program,  discussing  “How 
Our  Apple  Promotion  Looks  to 
Those  in  the  Industry  and  Educa¬ 
tion”  and  “Keeping  our  Perspective 
in  Marketing.”  Following  Professor 
Brunk’s  talks,  a  panel  of  growers 
will  conduct  a  question  and  answer 
period  on  marketing. 

Many  other  topics  of  vital  concern 
to  fruit  growers  will  be  discussed 
during  the  three  days,  including 


WANTED 


HARRY  ENNIS 

N.  Y.  State  Manager 

I’m  looking  for  dependable 
district  fieldmen  who  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  $100 
a  week  to  start. 

Openings  now  in  these  areas: 

Dutchess  &  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Schoharie  &  Albany  Counties 

Erie  &  Niagara  Counties 

Clinton  &  Franklin  Counties 

Allegany  Co.  N.  Y.  &  Potter 
Co.,  Pa. 

If  you  like  to  meet  people, 
have  a  dependable  car  and  want 
a  year  ’round  position,  send  me 
your  qualifications. 

HARRY  ENNIS 
American  Agriculturist 
420  Savings  Bank  Building 
Ithaca,  New  York 


trends  in  the  number  of  fruit  trees 
as  shown  by  the  1959  census;  har¬ 
vesting  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apples  for  best  quality  and  quantity; 
the  pear  outlook  in  western  New 
York;  mechanical  harvesting  of 
cherries  and  apples;  controlling 
cherry  virus  yellows.  Also  under 
discussion  will  be  the  costs  and  re¬ 
sults  of  airplane  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing;  how  to  control  red  banded  leaf 
roller  and  apple  maggott;  how  con¬ 
trolled  atmosphere  storage  is  affect¬ 
ing  variety  and  marketing;  how  to 
reduce  labor  and  bruising  in  harvest¬ 
ing;  and  how  to  keep  down  losses 
from  birds. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  banquet  will  be  Andrew  So- 
doma,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower 
from  Brockport,  who  will  talk  on  “A 
Visit  to  My  Former  Flome  in 
Ukraine.” 

At  the  Kingston  meeting  of  the 
N.Y.S.  Horticultural  Society,  which 
will  be  held  on  January  25,  26  and 
27,  the  important  trend  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  trees  will  also  come  in 
for  discussion,  as  will  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  market  research  programs 
of  the  New  York-New  England  Apple 
Institute,  and  the  educational  re¬ 
search  and  publicity  work  of  the 
National  Apple  Institute. 

An  illustrated  talk  will  be  given 
by  William  Darrow,  Jr.,  Putney, 
Vermont.  Mr.  Darrow  recently  vis¬ 
ited  the  Northwest  and  has  an  ex- 


4-H  URL  WI  YS 
BAKING  1'ONTEST 

Marjorie  Wilbert  (pictured  below), 
won  a  cherry  pie  baking  title  when 
she.  topped  nine  other  State  finalists 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  Miss  Estelle  Tweedie,  a  Wal¬ 
ton,  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
girl  was  selected  as  runner-up  or 
alternate  State  champion. 

As  is  often  typical  of  outstanding 
chefs  and  bakers,  Marjorie  doesn’t 
really  get  excited  about  all  the  cul¬ 
inary  chores  of  the  kitchen  and  bake 
shop.  She  just  happens  to  like  to 
bake,  and  obviously  has  a  real  flair 
for  it. 

A  student  at  Webster  Central 
High  School,  Marjorie  plans  to 
study  nursing.  She  is  fond  of  all 
sports,  but  especially  of  water  and 
ice  sports.  Ultimately  marriage? 
“But,  of  course!”  And  yes,  “I  would 
like  quite  a  few  kids — about  six.” 
Which  does  get  back  to  preparing 
meals,  including  cherry  pies. 


citing  story  to  tell  about  what  they 
are  doing  there. 

The  same  problems  that  affect 
other  fruit  growers  will  be  discussed 
as  they  affect  eastern  New  York, 
and  a  panel  will  discuss  what  to  do 
with  old  apple  orchards  -  whether 
they  can  be  cut  back  and  made  pro¬ 
ductive.  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
push  them  out. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  for  those 
interested  in  controlled  atmosphere 
storage,  where  Dr.  Robert  Smock 
of  Cornell  will  tell  how  CA  storage 
is  affecting  the  variety  and  market¬ 
ing  picture.  L.  W.  Marvin,  manager 
of  the  New  York  -  New  England 
Apple  Institute,  will  talk  about  the 
program  planned  for  these  “Crisp- 
aire”  apples. 

Feeder  Sales 

pOURTEEN-HUNDRED  and  five 
*  feeder  calves  were  sold  at  the  five 
fall  feeder  calf  sales  sponsored  by 
the  Now  York  Beef  Breeders  &  Feed¬ 
ers  Improvement  Project. 

State  Association  “banner”  win¬ 
ners  for  the  best  five  calves  in  the 
Hereford  and  Angus  breeds  were  as 
follows:  Altamont  Sale:  Angus  — 
Fan-Ling  Farms,  Hamilton;  Here¬ 
ford  —  Strathbar  Polled  Herefords, 
Frankfort.  Dryden  Sale:  Angus 
Delbert  Baker,  Chadwicks;  Hereford 
— Otto  Hoenow,  Pulaski.  Bath  Sale: 
Angus  —  Stanley  Saxton,  Avoca; 
Hereford — Human  Schenck,  Jasper. 
Caledonia  Sale:  Angus — Duane  Ford, 
Elba;  Hereford — Otto  Hoenow,  Pul¬ 
aski.  Pike  Sale:  Angus-— Ed  Vossler, 
Wellsville;  Hereford--  George  Brown, 
Machias. 

James  Covert,  Lodi,  won  the  State 
Shorthorn  award  for  the  champion 
lot  of  calves  in  his  breed.  Duane 
Ford,  with  his  top  group  of  Angus 
calves,  won  the  “Improvement  Pro¬ 
ject”  banner  for  consigning  the  top 
lot  of  calves  in  the  entire  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  George  Brown,  Machias,  earn¬ 
ed  the  distinction  of  not  only  consign¬ 
ing  the  reserve  Grand  Champion  lot 
of  calves,  but  also  took  home  the 
largest  single  check. 

Winners  in  the  grading  contests 
which  preceded  the  sales  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Altamont  Sale — 1st,  Don  Meh- 
mel,  Bristol,  Connecticut;  2nd,  Rus¬ 
sell  Palmer,  Amsterdam.  Dryden 
Sale — 1st,  Myron  Garrett,  Geneva; 
2nd,  Frank  Kubat,  Union  Springs. 
Bath  Sale — 1st,  Mrs.  Perry  Kuehne, 
Rushville;  2nd,  Dale  Werth,  Cohoc- 
ton.  Caledonia  Sale — 1st,  Quenton 
Silsby,  Gasport;  2nd,  Allan  Wood- 
worth,  Lyndonville.  Pike  Sale — 1st, 
Mike  Mulligan,  Avon;  2nd,  Ellen 
Brown,  East  Concord. — M.  D.  Lacy. 


Miss  Marjorie  W  i  I  b  e  i 
Penfield,  Monroe  Coun 
New  York,  is  the  1 9' 
New  York  State  Chei 
Pie  Baking  Champion,  o 
baking  some  250  oth 
4-H  Club  youngsters 
competition  sponsored 
the  New  York  Chei 
Growers  Assoc,  and  t 
New  York  State  Canm 
and  Freezers  Assoc.  S 
goes  to  Chicago  on  Feb 
ary  22  to  compete  w 
winners  from  other  stat 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  diesel-powered  farm  tractor, 
in  the  2-3  plow  class.  Delivering  23 
belt  and  29  drawbar  horsepower, 
the  low  profile  International  boasts 
eight  speeds  forward,  constant  run¬ 
ning  pto;  independent  fully  "live" 
hydraulics;  self  energizing  disc 
brakes;  a  12-volt  electrical  system; 
direct  electric  starting,  and  a  differ¬ 
ential  lock  which  reduces  wheel  slip¬ 
page. 

The  new  enzyme  mixture  Agrozyme 
is  now  being  marketed  to  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  by  MERCK  CHEMICAL 
DIVISION,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Agrozyme 
has  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  developments  for  the  cattle  feeder 
since  the  introduction  of  stilbestrol. 

Although  the  immediate  method  of 
action  is  not  yet  known,  research 
scientists  realize  that  cattle  formerly 
were  believed  to  have  ample  enzyme 
secretions  within  their  digestive  sys¬ 
tems,  but  now  research  has  opened 
new  possibilities  in  feed  efficiencies 
through  use  of  additional  enzymes. 

Grain  and  hay  can  be  dried  by  the 
wagon  load  under  nylon  hoods  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  coating  based  on  a  vinyl 
resin  made  by  THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Exact  heat 
for  drying  a  particular  type  of  grain 
or  hay  can  be  adjusted  by  tempera¬ 
ture  controls. 

A  new  automatic  fire  alarm  for 
home  or  farm  buildings  sets  off  a 
powerful,  shrill  alarm  when  the  air 
temperature  around  it  reaches  130°  to 
140°.  It  can  be  hung  anywhere,  even 
behind  pictures  or  drapes  in  the  home, 
since  it  is  only  3  by  4  inches  in  size 
and  requires  no  wiring.  Power  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  single  size  D  flashlight  bat¬ 
tery,  so  that  even  if  the  fire  knocks 
out  regular  electric  current,  the  alarm 
will  still  sound. 

Magic  Ful-Guard  Fire  Alarms  are 
available  at  $4.95  each  postpaid  (less 
battery)  from  AUBURN  SPARK 
PLUG  CO.,  Inc.,  103  York  St.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


A  new  ensilage  loader  has  been  de¬ 
signed  and  is  now  in  production  by 
WESTHOLT  MANUFACTURING,  INC., 
P.  O.  Box  1714,  Wichita,  Kansas.  The 
specific  purpose  in  designing  this 
equipment  was  to  provide  a  means 
for  removing  ensilage  from  a  trench 
or  pit  silo  quickly,  efficiently,  and  at 
low  cost. 

Loading  capacities  are  250  pounds 
of  ensilage  per  minute,  or  12  bushels 
of  grain  per  minute.  It  will  handle  en¬ 
silage,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  augers  and  other  conveyor  sys¬ 
tems  where  hand  loading  has  been 
required  in  the  past. 
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FYECEMBER  —  the  first  winter 
^ month  —  with  its  short,  dark 
days  is  gone,  marking  the  passing 
of  the  old  year.  January  and  the 
New  Year  with  all  of  our  hopes  and 
prayers  are  with  us  again. 

No  matter  if  there  are  days  and 
weeks  of  bitter  cold  ahead;  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  blizzards  howl  out  of  the 
north,  ice  covers  the  ponds  and 
brooks,  and  snow  buries  our  lands; 
we  know  the  days  are  growing 
longer;  the  bright,  new  seed  cata¬ 
logs  are  here,  and  before  long  the 
“spring  light”  will  brighten  the 
western  sky  at  sunset  again,  prom¬ 
ising  the  resurrection  of  another 
spring,  another  summer  and  an 
other  harvest. 

So  it  is  with  life  itself.  There  is 
the  springtime  of  youth  with  its 
dreams  and  hopes;  there  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  work  and  maturity,  followed 
by  the  fall  with  its  harvest,  good  or 
bad,  according  to  how  we  made  it. 
Then  at  last  comes  the  winter  of 
life  followed,  we  know,  by  the  final 
great  Resurrection  and  eternal 
spring. 

WHEN  BUYING 
EQUIPMENT 

HEN  SHOULD  you  buy  a  piece 
of  new  equipment? 

Thousands  of  farmers  will  soon 
be  struggling  to  find  the  answer  to 
that  important  question!  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  you  should  buy 
a  new  machine  when  the  old  one  is 
beyond  efficient  use,  or  when  the 
new  one  will  definitely  add  to  the 
farm  income. 

BUT — how  is  one  to  be  sure  that 
a  new  machine  will  increase  the  in¬ 
come? 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor, 
labor-saving  machines  are  of  course 
more  necessary  today  than  ever. 
Will  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine 
save  you  from  hiring  extra  help  or 
enable  you  to  do  more  work  with 
your  own  help? 

A  very  important  question  when 
thinking  of  buying  equipment  is 
whether  or  not  the  amount  of  work 
you  have  for  it  will  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Will  you  use  it  every  day  in 
the  year  like  a  milk  tank,  milking 
machine  or  tractor?  Or,  will  you 
have  use  for  it  for  only  a  few  days 
or  even  a  few  hours?  Can  you  af¬ 
ford  to  have  a  costly  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  idle  for  most  of  the  year,  or 
can  you  get  a  short-time  job  done 
by  custom  work  or  even  by  going 
into  partnership  with  one  or  more 
neighbors? 

I  used  to  know  farmers  who  were 
called  “land  poor”  because  they  had 


more  land  than  they  could  work  ef¬ 
fectively.  Well,  we  don’t  hear  that 
term  much  any  more  but  there  is 
such  a  situation  as  being  “equip¬ 
ment  poor,”  by  having  more  equip¬ 
ment  than  is  necessary  to  get  your 
work  done. 

Whether  or  not  to  buy  is  a  mat¬ 


ter  for  careful  consideration,  for  it 
can  easily  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

While  on  the  subject,  do  you  need 
to  be  reminded  that  now  is  the  time 
to  take  a  careful  inventory  of  your 
farm  machinery  needs  and  get  any 
repair  work  done  while  you  have 
time  to  do  it,  and  while  there  is 
time  to  get  necessary  parts  before 
the  spring  pressure  is  on. 

IT  MAKES  NO  SENSE 

REPORT  FROM  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior 
states  that  new  government  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  brought  42,000  more 
acres  into  production  during  1959. 
There  are  now  a  total  of  more  than 
six  and  a  half  million  acres  under 
irrigation  producing  crops  valued  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Now  what  sense  does  it  make  for 
the  same  government  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  trying  to  con¬ 
trol  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time 
spend  other  millions  of  taxpayers’ 
money  to  add  to  that  same  surplus? 

A  BIG  SOURCE  OF  LOSS 

NE  OF  THE  huge  losses  to 
dairymen  is  the  failure  of  cows 
to  breed.  Veterinarians  say  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the 


safest  countries  in  the  world  in 
which  to  raise  cattle,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  animal  industry 
and  the  veterinarian  profession 
have  been  so  alert  to  recognize  and 
control  cattle  diseases. 

We  have  nearly  knocked  out  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  and  made  a  good 
start  in  controlling  brucellosis 
(Bangs’  disease).  But  we  still  have 
a  long  ways  to  go  to  prevent  fail¬ 
ures  to  breed.  Some  of  these  are 
caused  by  pure  carelessness,  some 
by  disease.  Constant  research  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  find  methods  of  control 
for  reproductive  diseases.  The 
dairyman  himself  can  prevent  care¬ 
lessness  which  causes  farmers 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Some  of  the  diseases  which  pre¬ 
vent  reproduction  originate  with 
the  bull.  Many  of  these  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.  But  even  here,  if  the  dairyman 
is  not  alert  in  locating  his  cows  in 
heat  at  just  the  right  time,  they  will 
fail  to  breed  no  matter  which  meth¬ 
od  is  used. 


TALES  OF  THE  OLD 
FARM 

TBit*  New  Wagon 

T  WAS  A  HOT,  mid-July  day. 
Thunder  was  muttering  in  the 
west.  Father,  Fay,  an  older  brother, 
and  I,  a  boy,  were  hurrying  to  get 
a  last  load  of  hay  into  the  barn  be¬ 
fore  it  rained.  The  meadow  was  on 
a  steep  side  hill.  Fay  was  loading 
the  hay  and  Father  was  pitching  it 
on.  With  the  last  forkful  on  the 
load,  Fay  started  up  the  team. 
There  was  a  sickening  noise  of 
breaking  wood  and,  slowly,  the 
high  rear  wheel  on  the  lower  side 
crumbled  into  kindling  wood,  and 
the  load  of  hay  slowly  and  irresist¬ 
ibly  slid  off  the  old  rigging  on  the 
down  hill  side.  Fay  went  with  it. 
We  dug  him  out,  none  the  worse 
for  wear  except  for  his  temper,  but 
the  old  wagon  was  beyond  help. 
Never  will  I  forget  the  almost  de¬ 
spairing  looks  on  the  faces  and  the 
feeling  in  their- voices  as  Father  and 
Fay  sat  down  to  wonder  what  in 
the  world  they  were  going  to  do 
next. 

That  wagon  had  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  since  long  before  I  was  born. 
Not  many  tools  were  needed  in 
those  days,  but  you  could  not  farm 
without  a  wagon,  and  when  you 
were  selling  milk  for  not  much  over 


one  cent  per  quart,  there  was  little 
money  to  buy  anything  new.  But 
some  way,  somehow,  they  managed 
it,  for  the  next  day  Fay  came  home 
driving  a  brand  new  lumber  wagon 
with  its  big  double  box  all  shiny 
bright  with  new  paint  and  with 
broad-tired  wheels.  You  old-timers 
will  remember  when  you  could  get 
a  reduction  in  your  road  taxes  if 
you  had  broad  tires  as  they  didn’t 
cut  such  deep  ruts  in  the  road. 

No  family  ever  gets  a  new  car  in 
these  modern  days  that’s  a  bigger 
or  happier  event  than  the  purchase 
of  that  wagon  was  to  my  folks  — 
and  it  cost  all  of  $40. 

WHERE  DO  Y  OU  STAND? 

INR.  E.  L.  BORTZ,  a  past  president 
■^of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  says  that  other  things  being 
equal  the  closer  a  person  follows 
these  rules,  the  longer  he  will  live 
and  the  happier  he  will  be.  Allow¬ 
ing  ten  points  for  each  number, 
score  your  own  health  program: 

1.  A  balanced  diet,  including 
more  protein,  vitamins  and  fluids, 
with  less  fats  and  calories. 

2.  Regular  elimination. 

3.  Adequate  rest  of  both  mind 
and  body. 

4.  Recreation. 

5.  Avoidance  of  excessive  emo¬ 
tional  tension. 

6.  Mutual  loyalty  of  friends  and 
family. 

7.  Pride  in  work. 

8.  Participation  in  community  af¬ 
fairs. 

9.  Continued  mental  growth  and 
experience. 

10.  Possibly  most  important  of  all, 
a  sense  of  humor. 

W  GRTH  TRYING 

NE  OF  THE  best  ways  to  pre¬ 
serve  family  unity  is  to  take 
the  whole  family  into  consideration 
when  important  decisions  are  made. 
A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  think 
of  the  entire  family  as  the  farm  and 
home  board  of  directors  and  to  hold 
regular  meetings. 

Have  a  definite  program.  Father 
can  well  be  the  chairman;  Mother 
the  vice  chairman;  and  one  of  the 
younger  people,  the  secretary.  En¬ 
courage  every  member  of  the  board 
to  express  his  opinion.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  this  will  increase  the 
interest  of  your  young  people  in  the 
farm  business.  Try  it! 

EASTMAN’S  UH ESTNUT 

HEY  used  to  tell  a  story  in  the 
1930’s  about  a  traveling  salesman 
who  was  out  of  a  job  to  the  point 
where  he  was  getting  hungry.  Final¬ 
ly  he  appealed  to  a  friend,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  sideshow,  to  give  him  a 
job.  it  happened  that  the  gorilla  had 
just  died  the  night  before  so  the 
show  manager  had  the  gorilla 
skinned  and  told  the  salesman  to 
put  it  on,  get  into  the  cage,  and  act 
like  a  gorilla. 

The  salesman  accepted  the  job, 
got  into  the  cage,  and  all  went  well 
until  he  noticed  a  lion  over  in  the 
other  end  of  the  same  cage.  The  lion 
got  up,  stretched,  yawned,  and  then 
began  to  walk  toward  the  gorilla 
while  the  gorilla  backed  away  into 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  cage.  But 
the  lion  kept  coming  closer  and 
closer  and  the  people  outside 
watched  until  the  gorilla  finally  let 
out  a  great  frightened  scream- 
Whereupon  the  lion  said  to  him  un¬ 
der  his  breath,  “Shut  up,  you  darn 
fool!  You  aren’t  the  only  salesman 
out  of  a  job!” 


To  start  farming  fifty  years  ago,  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  needed.  Today,  it  takes  thousands,  so  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
very  careful  judgment  when  and  what  to  buy.  See  article  on  this  page. 
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SERVICE 

TAKK  TIME  TO  CHECK 

"A  salesman  came  to  our  house  to 
sell  furnaces.  He  talked  us  into  it  and  we 
have  signed  a  contract,  but  no  money 
has  changed  hands  yet.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  company?" 

Buying  a  furnace  is  a  long-time  in¬ 
vestment  and  it  pays  to  investigate 
thoroughly  before  signing  a  con¬ 
tract.  We  understand  the  furnace 
made  by  this  company  is  most  com¬ 
monly  sold  for  low-cost  housing. 

The  important  thing  in  buying 
something  like  a  furnace  is  to  make 
sure  you  are  buying  from  someone 
who  will  be  in  a  position  to  render 
service  if  need  be.  In  equipment  of 
this  sort  you  are  interested  not  only 
in  the  unit  itself  but  also  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  the  follow-through. 
You  should  check  with  local  dealers 
to  see  what  the  situation  is.  It  pays 
to  put  as  much  time  and  thought 
into  buying  anything  like  a  furnace, 
lightning  protection,  siding,  roofing, 
etc.  as  you  would,  for  instance,  into 
the  purchase  of  a  car. 

NO  SATISFACTION 

"Recently  I  contracted  with  a  mason, 
verbally,  to  construct  a  fireplace  in  my 
home.  He  guaranteed  the  fireplace 
would  work  properly,  but,  after  it  was 
built,  I  found  that  it  smoked.  The  mason 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  fix  it  and, 
although  I  offered  to  pay  him  time  and 
material  to  fix  it,  he  refused. 

"I  extended  and  capped  the  chimney, 
chiseled  into  the  chimney  and  fixed  the 
flue,  and  broke  open  the  brick  facing  of 
the  hearth  to  fix  the  vents.  It  annoys 
me  to  think  that  people  contract  to  do  a 
job  and  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  refuse 
to  finish  the  job.  Could  you  posiibly 
help?" 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  con¬ 
tact  the  mason  to  see  if  we  could 
get  him  to  finish  this  job  properly, 
but  since  our  reader  has  already 
corrected  the  mistakes,  about  the 
only  way  he  could  hope  for  any 
settlement  now  would  be  by  bringing 
suit  against  the  man  for  damages.  Of 
course,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
suing,  a  written  contract  is  helpful. 

DOG  DAMAGE 

"One  night,  a  year  ago,  dogs  broke 
into  our  pens  and  killed  a  number  of 
rabbits.  The  dog  officer  investigated  and 
assured  us  damages  would  be  paid  by 
the  town.  A  few  months  later,  although 
we  had  received  no  settlement,  I  reported 
two  lines  of  clothes  ripped  by  dogs.  I 
kept  sending  bills  for  several  months  to 
the  selectmen  and  dog  officer  and  then 
gave  up  because  I  had  no  reply.  Can  we 
collect?"— New  Hampshire  resident 

According  to  the  law  regarding 
dog  damage,  sent  us  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  any  person  whose  sheep, 
lambs,  fowls  or  other  domestic  crea¬ 
tures  are  killed  or  injured  by  dogs 
(owners  unknown)  may  collect  dam¬ 
ages  of  the  town  or  city  in  which 
the  damage  was  done.  He  should 
present  a  statement  of  damages  to 
one  of  the  selectmen,  (the  clerk, 
mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen  in  a 
city),  who  will  investigate.  If  they 
do  not  award  damages  within  60 
days  or  notify  the  person  that  pay¬ 
ment  will  not  be  made,  the  claimant 
may,  within  60  days,  bring  action 
against  the  town  or  city  for  damages. 

Unhappily,  in  this  case,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  did  not  bring  action  within 
the  allotted  time.  When  he  had  no 


BUREAU 

answer  from  the  selectmen  within 
60  days,  he  should  have  brought  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  next  60  days.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  collect. 

SINGING  SCHOOLS 

Could  any  of  the  subscribers  to 
American  Agriculturist  give  me 
any  information  about  the  old  time 
singing  schools?  I  am  requesting  this 
for  my  daughter  who  is  writing  a 
thesis  for  her  Master’s  degree  in 
music  and  has  chosen  this  subject. 
She  is  particularly  interested  in: 
(1)  Who  taught  the  singing  school 
where  he  or  she  received  training,  if 
any?  What  he  did  other  than  teach 
singing  schools;  (2)  Textbook  used, 
who  wrote  it,  where  published  and 
date;  (3)  Shape — note  method  used 
(an  illustration) ;  (4)  What  method 

was  used  to  teach  rhythm  and  har¬ 
mony? 

Any  information  at  all  will  be 
very  gratefully  received  and  I 
would  appreciate  having  it  as  soon 
as  possible. — Mrs.  Edith  M.  Judkins, 
Alexander,  N.  Y. 

CAN  Y  OU  HELP? 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  McCaskey: 
Franklin  Song  Collection  (Harper, 
1881-1891)  which  you  would  loan  or 
sell,  won’t  you  write  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Van  Dusen  of  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y.? 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Grom,  R.  D.  1,  Couders 
port,  Pa.  is  looking  for  the  poem  coh- 
taining  this  line:  “They  didn’t  see 
the  woman’s  face,  but  they  knew  her 
by  her  shawl”. 

Mrs.  W.  Blanchard,  Graniteville 
Rd.,  Westford,  Mass,  would  like  to 
find  a  copy  of  “The  Bible  Unmasked” 
by  Lewis. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  Nathaniel 
Wallis,  Sr.  and  wife,  Patience  Earl. 

Herman  Keim,  who  worked  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  His  sister,  Frau  Abele,  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  contact  him  concerning  relo¬ 
cation  of  land. 

William  Charles  Peters  of  Alpena. 
Mich.  He  worked  on  the  farm  of  Mil- 
ton  C.  Gibbs,  Blairstown,  N.  J 
around  1910  and  1911,  while  he  was 
attending  the  Carlisle  Indian  Indus¬ 
trial  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

If  Mr.  John  V.  Visny,  who  recently 
wrote  us  concerning  the  reliability  of 
a  company,  will  send  us  his  address, 
we  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

Any  descendants  of  Elisha  Bodine, 
who  married  Susannah  Comfort  in 
1812  at  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Frances,  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Jean  Hall,  Aquebogue  .  $14.95 

(refund  on  radios) 

Mrs.  Harry  Schulman,  Cochecton  .  6.98 

(refund  on  trees' 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  Borgesen,  N.Y.C .  12.50 

-(payment  on  acc’t. ) 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Orne,  No.  Brookfield  .  2.08 

(refund  on  unfilled  order) 

Mr.  Do  aid  Gardner,  Evans  Mills  .  13.20 

(settlement  of  damages) 

Mr.  E.  D.  Thompson.  Parishville  .  10.00 

(refund  on  trees) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain  .  87.74 

(acc’t.  in  full) 

Mr.  Wm.  Brand,  So.  New  Berlin  .  19.95 

(refum  on  photos) 

Mr.  F'oyd  E.  Brandow,  Oneonta  .  5.94 

(refund  on  spark  plugs) 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Kent,  Woodhull  .  1.56 

(refund  on  photo) 

Mrs.  John  B.  Norton.  Angelica  .  1.50 

(refund  on  game) 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Boyle.  Lake  Placid  .  10.00 

7( refund  of  deposit) 

Mr.  Oliver  Robinson,  Ludlowville  .  100.00 

( payment  on  hay) 

Mr.  Everett  Kramer,  Eastport  .  39.00 

(payment  for  vegetables) 


NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Howard  Stevens,  Wrightstown  . 3,096.89 

(settlement  of  acc’t) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Miss  Laraine  Plante,  Concord  . .  4.00 

(refund  of  overpayment) 


VERMONT 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Bennett,  E  Poultney  ........  3.95 

(refund  on  vine  peaches) 


HEAT 

JUST  WHERE 
YOU  NEED  IT- 


fii  milk  house 
and 

milk  parlor! 


You  can  work  in  comfort  this  winter  in  your 
milkhouse  and  milking  parlor  with  modern,  clean 
and  efficient  electric  heat. 

A  milkhouse  heater  with  thermostatic  control 
automatically  keeps  the  milkhouse  above  freezing 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  and  gives  plenty 
of  heat  while  you  are  doing  chores. 

Heat  lamps  in  the  milking  parlor  keep  you  warm 
when  milking,  and  help  to  keep  the  floor  dry  — 
yet  the  lamps  do  not  heat  the  cows,  thus  they 
do  not  get  chilled  when  they  go  out  again. 

For  more  information  on  applying 
these  handy  electric  servants  to 
your  dairy  operations,  just  get  in 
touch  with  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Representative. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better 


electrically  ! 


MOHAWK 


LOOK  AT  THE  LATEST  IN  TRACTORS 


Over  the  horizon  they  come  —  five  new  AUis-Chalmers  tractors. 
Lines  clean  and  low  .  . .  with  fresh  two-color  styling  . .  .  they  do 
more  than  stop  the  eye.  They  start  a  whole  new  trend  in  dollar- 
making  performance. 

From  the  cost-squeezing  2-plow  D-10  and  D-12,  to  the  dynamic 
new  4-row  D-15,  4-plow  D-17,  and  a  new  compact  crawler,  they 
make  your  work  power -easy  at  lower  cost. 

Power-boost  your  income  with  “Big  Stick”  and  Traction 


Booster  system.  Get  more  performance  out  of  fuel.  How  would 
you  like  to  save  up  to  25  percent  a  year  on  fuel  cost?  Many 
farmers  do,  with  D-Series  tractors. 

Find  out  how  much  more  your  tractor  investment  can  do  this 
year  in  a  fully  equipped  tractor  —  automatic  traction,  power  steer¬ 
ing,  wheel  spacing,  live  PTO,  implement  hydraulics  —  everything ! 
Over  50  different  models!  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  these  efficient  new  dollar-makers  —  ready  to  roll  for  you. 


Brand  New  0-15 


Newest  yet!  The  gasoline  or  diesel  D-15  takes  4  rows 
—  over  13  feet  —  at  savings  that  can  make  every  fourth 
row  a  bonus!  Traction  Booster  system  with  Power 
Director  (the  “Big  Stick”)  instantly  matches  traction 
and  power  to  load  .  .  .  without  fuel-wasting  deadweight 
or  needless  soil  compaction.  Up  to  25  percent  more 
work  per  gallon  of  fuel.  The  3-plow  D-15  is  ALL 
NEW  —  ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Traction  Booster  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


New  Compact  Crawler 

ALL  NEW  —  comes  the  compact  H-3  gasoline  (or 
HD-3  diesel)  with  the  typical  ruggedness  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  crawler  tractor  design  .  . .  plus  new  compact¬ 
ness  for  close  quarters  like  orchards  or  vineyards . . . 
toughness  for  heaviest  farm  work . . .  traction  for  soft 
footing. 

You’ll  like  its  new  forward-reverse  shuttle  clutch 
for  shovel  or  blade  work,  and  great  new  3-plow  lugging 
power.  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  all  about  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan 
to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 
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Water  problems  at  the 

"  i 

World’s  Biggest 
"Mac”  Orchard 


By  Bernard  Roth 


Orchard  manager  Don  Green  checks  orchards 
with  Barker  Hopkins  of  the  Plattsburg  SCS. 


PILE  one  standard  box  of  apples  on  top  of 
another  and  repeat  until  you  have  a  stack 
better  than  50  miles  high— and  there  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  yearly  production 
of  McIntosh  grown  at  Chazy  Orchards,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  just  north  of  Plattsburg, 
New  York. 

With  this  image  in  mind,  no  one  has  yet 
disputed  manager  Donald  F.  Green’s  claim  of 
having  the  largest  “Mac”  orchard  in  the  world. 
Provable  facts  are  that  Chazy  Orchards  mar¬ 
ket  four  percent  of  the  total  New  York  State 
production;  and  close  to  two  percent  of  all 
the  Macs  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Year  long,  Chazy  hums  industriously.  In 
harvest  season,  starting  in  late  July  and 
reaching  a  peak  period  in  the  latter  -part  of 
September,  local,  pickers  are  aided  by  more 
than  300  men  imported  from  the  Bahama 
Islands,  Georgia  and  Canada. 

Morning  until  night,  heavy-laden  trucks 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  the  700  acres 
of  trees  and  huge  storage  sheds.  The  ultra¬ 
modern,  controlled-atmosphere  (CA)  system 
flicks  into  high  gear  and  propane-propelled 
stackers  buzz  around  in  the  32-degree  chill  of 
the  vaults. 

At  harvest-height,  50  women  take  their 
places  on  the  sizing,  sorting  and  packing  lines. 
At  present  no  fewer  than  30  are  employed  at 
packing  any  time  of  year.  The  CA  plant  closed 
the  marketing  gap  that  formerly  blanketed 
May  through  July.  McIntosh  now  stay  tasty 
from  fall  to  fall. 

Thus,  Macs  stream  every  day  from  Chazy, 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


More  than  an  acre  is  under  the  roof  of  Chazy 
Orchard’s  storage  in  center  foreground.  That’s  a 
marble  lime  quarry  at  left,  and  a  lime  processing 
plant  at  right  background. 


Don  Green  has  a  reason  for  looking  gloomy  — 
the  rainfall  in  the  wheel-track  illustrates  water 
problems  before  the  drainage  program. 
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Question  Box 


Crops 

Recently  a  young  man  told  me  he 
could  buy  hay  cheaper  than  he  could 
raise  it.  Do  you  believe  it? 

If  he  is  going  to  buy  hay  over  any 
long  period  of  time,  someone  must 
make  money  raising  it.  Otherwise, 
the  hay  raiser  will  quit.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  good  cow  man 
can  make  more  money  by  -  putting 
full  time  on  cows  rather  than  by 
using  some  time  to  raise  hay.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  man  may  be  unable 
always  to  buy  top  quality  hay. 

How  good  is  rye  as  a  spring  pasture 
for  cows? 

Its  big  advantage  is  earliness.  It 
can  be  sowed  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  bushels 
per  acre.  Balbo  and  Rosen  are  good 
varieties.  Some  fall  grazing  can  be 
done  if  the  crop  goes  into  the  win¬ 
ter  with  a  short  dense  growth.  In 
the  spring,  rye  can  be  grazed  for 
2  or  3  weeks  as  soon  as  growth  starts 
and  ground  is  firm  enough. 

Do  you  advise  plow  planting  corn? 

Yes,  in  some  situations.  But  we 
prefer  the  term  “minimum  tillage." 
In  some  cases  corn  can  be  planted 
on  plowed  land  at  time  of  plowing 
or  soon  after,  sometimes  onqe  over 
the  field  with  some  tillage  imple¬ 
ment  is  enough.  There  is  no  merit  in 
stirring  soil  after  you  get  a  good 
seed  bed. 

Is  it  ever  advisable  to  sow  a  mixture 
of  alfalfa  and  red  clover? 

Red  clover  will  crowd  alfalfa  out. 
If  soil  is  adapted  to  alfalfa,  why 
sow  red  clover?  If  it  isn’t,  why  sow 


alfalfa?  Under  some  conditions  a 
mixture  of  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  is 
recommended.  Often  a  mixture  of  a 
legume  and  a  compatible  grass  is 
advised. 

Farm  Management 

Can  any  farmer  these  days  afford  to 
grow  a  home  garden? 

We  think  so,  but  some  disagree. 
There  are  ways  to  cut  the  required 
labor,  and  eating  quality  can  be 
much  higher.  Some  investigations 
indicate  that  the  returns  per  hour 
spent  on  a  garden  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  farm  enterprises. 

Fruit 

How  much  does  pruning  apple  trees 
with  a  pneumatic  pruner  cut  costs? 

Some  figures  indicate  the  cost  is 
not  much  less,  but  the  job  does  get 
done  better  and  oftener,  which 
makes  the  pruner  a  good  tool  to 
own. 

Garden 

How  deep  should  asparagus  plants 

be  set? 

We  used  to  hear  that  you  should 
dig  a  trench  2  feet  deep  and  then 
fill  it  within  8  inches  of  the  top  with 
well  rotted  manure.  Not  many 
people  will  do  that,  and  it  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary.  V 

If  you  have  a  fertile  soil,  plow  or 
spade  furrows  6  inches  deep,  4  to  5 
feet  apart,  and  set  plants  18-24 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  You  should 
wait  a  couple  of  years  before  you 
harvest  any  asparagus.  But  if  your 
job  is  well  done,  the  plot  should  last 
15  years  or  even  longer. 

Does  using  farm  manure  on  a  garden 
increase  the  weed  problem? 

That  depends.  Poultry  manure  has 
practically  no  weed  seeds,  but  you 
will  get  some  from  reasonably  fresh 


cow  manure.  If  it  has  been  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  pile  until  it  has 
started  to  rot  you  won’t  get  many 
weeds. 

Anyway,  there  are  other  factors 
more  important.  If  you  allow  any 
weeds  to  go  to  seed  in  a  garden  you 
will  have  the  problem  for  some 
years  to  come. 

A  fertile  soil,  plus  reasonably 
close  planting,  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  control  weeds.  When  your 
vegetables  get  a  good  start,  the 
weeds  have  hard  going.  Weed  seeds 
sprout  slowly  if  at  all  in  light  soil. 
Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  if 
the  soil  between  the  rows  gets 
packed,  and  if  it  stays  wet  for  any 
length  of  time,  weeds  become  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control,  while  if  you  can  keep 
the  soil  light,  control  is  much  easier. 

What  causes  the  paint  on  the  side  of 
my  house  to  peel  off? 

Generally,  peeling  of  paint  is 
caused  by  moisture  trapped  under 
the  paint  film.  The  moisture  can  be 
coming  from  any  one  of  several 
sources— -such  as  humidifiers, 
clothes  driers,  many  shower  baths, 
boiling  water  on  the  stove,  damp 
cellar  or  crawl  space,  siding  too  close 
to  damp  earth,  leaky  roof,  clogged 
gutters,  poor  or  no  flashing  over 
windows  or  doors,  etc.  Two  coats  of 
an  oil  paint  would  create  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  vapor  barrier  for  inside  walls. 

Stud  space  vents  are  usually  the 
last  recourse,  and  are  usually  suc¬ 
cessful  in  clearing  the  condition.  For 
best  results  use  two  for  each  stud 
space,  placing  the  bottom  one  just 
above  the  bottom  plate  or  shoe,  and 
the  other  one  just  below  the  upper 
plate.  If  you  can  get  into  the  attic, 
you  might  first  try  boring  two  %” 
holes  down  through  the  top  plate 
into  each  stud  space  before  install¬ 


ing  the  outside  vents.  This  permits 
the  walls  to  be  vented  into  the  attic, 
which  should  be  vented  to  the  out¬ 
doors  through  louvers  in  the  gable 
ends.  —  Prof.  E.  W.  Foss,  Cornell 
,i University 


Some  Good  Books 

Seeds  That  Grew 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  author  of 
this  book,  is  administrator  of  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the 
USDA.  He  has  written  an  interesting 
and  detailed  account  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  G.L.F.  Starting 
with  the  organization  of  the  co¬ 
operative  during  the  first  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  20th  century,  the  book 
shows  the  economic  and  social  forces 
that  led  to  its  rise,  the  establishment 
of  the  idea,  the  development  of  the 
enterprise,  the  strengthening  of  the 
structure,  and  the  re-designing  for 
future  growth.  Worthwhile  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  of  farmer  co¬ 
operatives.  ,  (Anderson  House,  Hins¬ 
dale,  N.  Y.  $6.50) 

The  Farm  Management 
Handbook 

(Hall  and  Mortenson) 

A  third  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948,  but  brought  so  much 
up  to  date  that  it  is  practically  a 
new  book.  Within  its  covers  is  a  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  broad  and  com¬ 
plex  field  of  farm  management,  with 
the  problems  treated  in  a  practical 
manner  easily  understandable  by  the 
practicing  farmer.  (The  Interstate 
Printers  and  Publishers,  Danville, 
Ill.  $6.00) 


“Fill  my  big  spreader  in  three  passes?  Why  sure!” 


IT'S  DONE  EVERY  DAY  WITH  NEW  IDEA'S  BRAND  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY 
LOADER  AND  THE  EQUALLY  NEW  68"  GENERAL-PURPOSE  BUCKET! 


Designing  a  big  enough  bucket  was  only  a  part 
of  the  job.  The  real  secret  in  3-trip  loading  of  a 
big  spreader  is  in  the  brawny  frame  that  hefts 
such  a  load.  New  Idea’s  Heavy  Duty  Loader 
strong-arms  2,700  pounds  to  full  height,  and  it’s 
heavy-girded  to  withstand  vertical  and  side  thrust 
shock  loads.  This  makes  a  68"  bucket  practical. 
Reversible  hardened  steel  cutting  edge,  and  the 
series  of  wear  strips,  make  this  an  excellent 


combination  of  loader  and  bucket  for  cleaning 
paved  feed  lots  and  loading  areas. 

If  you  have  a  tricycle  or  wide  adjustable  front 
axle  tractor,  take  a  big  bite  out  of  your  work  load. 
See  your  New  Idea  dealer  soon.  You’ll  like  the 
design  of  all  New  Idea  loaders.  Their  extra  strong 
frame  and  low,  compact  silhouette  mean  easy 
handling,  better  visibility  and  safety.  And  you  can 
quickly  mount  or  remove  them  by  yourself.  Want 
more  information  first?  Just  send  the  coupon. 


New  Idea 

Box  145 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  NEW  IDEA  Hydraulic 
Loaders. 

Name _ _ _ 


Addr 


□  STUDENT 


Town_ 


State 
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Clark  Bowen  stands  beside 
“Old  Nit”,  who  produced 
almost  300,000  pounds  of 
milk  before  she  went  on  to 
pastures  that  are  always 
green.  (See  below) 


W e  contacted  some  dairymen  who  hate  been  recognized  for 
having  cows  with  producing  lives  considerably  above  average — 
known  in  one  breed  as  “ Iron  Grandmas” .  “ How  do  you  do  it?” 
we  asked.  Here  are  their  replies. 


HATS  OFF  TO  AGE 

HE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  stamped 
“completed”  on  the  career  record  of 
“the  milkingest  cow  that  ever  lived.” 
Korndyke  Beets  Jannek  Segis,  owned 
by  Clark  Bowen  &  Son,  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania,  died  only  541  lbs.  short 
of  becoming  the  first  300.000  pound 
lifetime  producer  in  all  dairy  cattle 
history. 

During  her  Methuselah-like  life 
span  of  nearly  22  years,  “Old  Nit”, 
as  she  was  known  throughout  the 
registered  Holstein  industry,  produc 
ed  299,459  lbs.  of  milk.  This  total, 
compiled  on  twice-daily  milking, 
ranks  as  the  all-time  national  record, 
regardless  of  breed  or  milking  fre¬ 
quency. 

Korndyke  Beets  Jannek  Segis  was 
born  in  January,  1939.  on  the  farm 
of  Emmon  Pepper,  Granville  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  sold  to 
the  Bowens  in  1946.  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  neighbors  who  wondered 
why  anyone  would  invest  in  “such 
an  old  cow.”  The  answer  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  as  “Old  Nit” — gray 
with  age  but  in  the  profit  column 
every  squirt  of  the  way — went  on  to 
outlive  three  full  generations  of  av¬ 
erage  cows.  Along  the  way  she  had 
14  calves — six  sons  and  eight  daugh¬ 
ters — registered  in  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Herd  Book. 

Even  when  it  came  to  glamour, 
there  was  nothing  average  about 
“Old  Nit.”  She  was  classified  “Very 
Good” — the  second  highest  designa¬ 
tion  in  her  breed’s  official  type  pro¬ 
gram. 

Here  is  what  Clark  Bowen  has  to 
say  about  this  remarkable  cow: 

“We  never  had  any  problems  with 
“Old  Nit.”  When  I  bought  her  at  near 
eight  years  of  age  the  man  who  bred 
her  said  to  me:  ‘She  is  near  eight 
years  old  and  pretty  well  done.’  Little 
did  he  realize — or  did  I — that  she 
would  go  on  to  make  near  300,000 
lbs.  of  milk  and  live  to  be  near  22 
years  of  age. 

“The  first  year  we  had  her  and  1 
told  her  breeder  she  was  milking 
over  100  lbs.  a  day,  he  said  to  me: 
‘She  will  soon  be  “off  her  feed.”  I 
never  could  keep  her  eating.’  In  the 
near  14  years  we  owned  her  she  was 
never  off  feed,  she  went  to  pasture 
with  the  other  cows  up  until  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life.  She  was  al¬ 


ways  the  boss,  and  up  until  the  last 
year  or  so  of  her  life  she  didn’t  turn 
aside  from  any  cows,  old  or  young. 

“I  think  long  life  is  to  some  extent 
hereditary.  Also,  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  their  part  in  promoting 
long  life  in  a  dairy  cow.  We  have 
had  other  cows  live  to  15-16  years 
and  we  always  fed  them  well,  gave 
them  good,  big  comfortable  stalls, 
and  strive  for  a  calf  every  year.  We 
use  plenty  of  care  in  milking,  with 
regularity  in  both  feeding  and 
milking.” 

INHERITANCE  C  OUNTS 

• 

Having  developed  2  “Iron  Grand 
mas”  in  our  herd,  we  feel  that  long 
evity  is  more  bred  into  a  cow  than 
attained  by  special  handling.  One  ot 
our  lifetimers,  R  M  F  Piebe  Korn 
dyke  Lass  GP  214.903M,  who  spent 
her  entire  productive  life  in  our  herd, 
was  granddam  of  our  more  recent 
“Iron  Grandma”,  Nicolk  Master  Dis 
GP  205.000M.  We  feel  that  this  was 
not  coincidence.  You  do  not  attain 
high  lifetime  production  on  cows 
who  are  not  regular  breeders,  or  on 
cows  who  tend  to  have  udder  trouble 
or  poor  feet. 

We  do  not  pamper  our  cows.  Un¬ 
der  normal  circumstances,  they  all 
receive  the  same  treatment.  We  have 
no  “box  stall”  cows;  all  go  to  pas- 
tui'e  in  summer,  and  if  dry  during 
pasture  season,  are  turned  out  to 
dry  pasture  with  no  supplemental 
feeding  unless  it  is-  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son. 

Our  cdws  are  not  “pushed”  for 
high  lactation  records.  We  do  not 
feed  a  high  grain  ratio  —  mostly 
about  1-3,  sometimes  1-4.  They  are 
not  held  over  at  breeding  time  be¬ 
cause  of  high  production.  We  feel 
that  less  breeding  trouble  develops 
when  a  cow  freshens  regularly  every 
12-13  months.  We  also  feel  that  an 
extra  calf  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years  is  more  valuable  than  one  or 
two  extremely  high  records. 

Grass  silage  is  one  of  our  main 
feeds.  We  feel  it  is  our  best  milk 
producer.  We  also  feed  a  limited 
amount  of  corn  silage  once  a  day, 
about  2  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  dampened, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  hay — usu¬ 
ally  1st  cutting  once  a  day  and  2nd 
cutting  once  a  day. 

Naturally  a  cow  must  have  under¬ 
standing  treatment  to  prevent  udder 


trouble,  to  notice  if  she  is  off  feed, 
in  heat,  etc.  But  this  alone  will  not 
make  a  200,000  lb.  cow  if  other  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  in  her  breeding. 

— Nicholas  Kolk,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

NO  MAGIC 

In  my  experience  in  dairying  I 
have  found  no  magic  formula,  but 
have  over  the  years  found  a  few  es¬ 
sentials  to  a  good  dairy  herd. 

I  believe  to  keep  cows  producing 
and  reproducing  each  year  one  must 
pay  strict  attention  to  details  such 
as  cow  comfort,  exact  records  on 
production,  heat  periods,  breeding 
dates.  I  expect  every  cow  to  produce 
a  nice  healthy  calf  each  year.  To  be 
a  profitable  cow  she  must  do  this, 
and  will  if  properly  attended  to. 

Dam  very  strict  as  to  any  great 
time  variance  in  milking  time.  Ud¬ 
ders  giving  out  35-45  lbs.  of  milk  at 
a  milking  can  not  long  escape  injury 
if  time  between  milkings  varies  too 
much,  too  often. 

I  do  believe  heredity  plays  some 
part  in  long  productive  life.  In  my 
herd  are  two  top  families  whose 
dams  to  five  generations  have  lived 
to  a  good  age,  and  left  herd  with 
lifetime  records  for  from  100,000- 
204,000  to  their  credit.  A  herd  must 
be  kept  healthy  with  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination,  yearly  TB  and  Bang’s  tests; 
also  I  have  herd  tender  (St.  Law¬ 
rence  County)  mastitis  control. 

Having  followed  these  musts,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  well  bred  cow.  well  fed  and 
cared  for  in  clean,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  will  (barring  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  accidents )  live  to  a  good 
age  while  producing  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  and  thus  making  you  a  good  pro¬ 
fit  over  the  years. 


I  firmly  believe  that  a  kind  hand- 
rub  down  the  back  and  a  gentle  pat 
on  the  rump  after  she  has  done  her 
best  in  the  milk  pail  never  lost  a  man 
any  milk  or  butterfat.  Maybe  you 
think  a  cow  does  not  know  when  she 
is  appreciated,  but  you  bet  ^he  does 
and  will  respond  to  liking  and  kind¬ 
ness.  —  Kenneth  T.  Henry,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  My  “Iron  Grandma’s”  records 
might  be  of  interest.  Her  lifetime 
record  is  204,429  lbs.  of  milk,  6,951 
lbs.  of  fat.  We  have  had  several 
others  with  lifetime  records  up  to 
170.000. 

rOMFOUT  II FEB’S 

In  regard  to  Iron  Grandmas.  First 
you  should  have  an  animal  with  the 
conformation  and  strength  for  en¬ 
durance,  in  other  words,  an  inherit¬ 
ed  ability  for  longevity. 

My  cows  are  stabled  in  Hoard  type 
comfort  stalls,  which  keeps  them 
free  of  teat  injuries  and  large  joints. 
They  always  have  a  deep  bed  of 
straw  on  which  to  lie.  I  think  that 
cow  comfort  is  important  in  attain¬ 
ing  high  production  and  longevity. 

We  provide  our  cows  with  good 
quality  roughage  and  necessary 
grain  supplement  the  year  around. 
Our  roughage  is  mostly  grass — le¬ 
gume  silage,  with  a  very  little  dry 
hay  in  the  winter.  Pasture  in  season, 
with  grass  silage  fed  whenever  they 
will  eat  it.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
easier  for  the  older  cows  with  poor 
teeth  to  eat  grass  silage  rather  than 
dry  hay.  Good  milking  practices  are 
important;  also  TB  testing,  Bang’s 
testing,  and  vaccination  to  maintain 
the  cow  in  good  healthy  condition. 
— Donald  J.  'Arthur,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Developed  in  California,  this  milking  setup  shows  on  a  dial  each  cow’s  pro¬ 
duction,  meters  her  feed  accordingly.  A  red  light  flashes  when  the  cow  is  milk¬ 
ed.  Past  experimental  stage,  it  is  being  used  commercially. —Pictures  by  Ross-Hoim  Co. 


New 

Milking 

* 

System 


It  automatically  takes  milk 

\ 

samples,  measures  feed  accord¬ 


ing  to  production,  is  cleaned  in 
place. 


Here’s  the  new  system’s  electronic 
heart,  one  at  each  milking  parlor  stall. 
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WHOSE  SHAME? 


D  IGHTEOUS  INDIGNATION  are  the  mildest 
^  words  one  could  possibly  use  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  farmers  toward  the  recent  TV 
program  called  “Harvest  of  Shame.” 

Supposedly  a  presentation  of  the  woes  of 
migrant  workers,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  distort¬ 
ed  picture  filled  with  exaggerations  and  half 
truths,  but  with  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  facts 
to  make  a  convincing  picture  to  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  farming. 

Few  if  any  farmers  will  maintain  that  the 
treatment  of  every  migrant  worker  by  every 
farmer  is  ideal.  But,  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  farmers  have  pointed  out  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  maintain  accommodations 
meeting  motel  standards  for  migrants  who 
work  a  few  months  each  year,  although  reason¬ 
able  standards,  reasonably  enforced,  are,  of 
course,  acceptable. 

In  this  case,  “harvest  of  shame,”  if  applic¬ 
able  at  all,  better  fits  those  responsible  for  the 
program  than  it  does  farmers.  After  all,  food 
producers  are  attempting,  against  considerable 
odds,  to  furnish  jobs  to  those  who  wish  to 
work  and,  incidentally,  to  make  a  reasonable 
living  for  their  own  families. 

1.0  K  It  Y  l  \(.  ESS  E  V  1 1 A  I. 

RECENTLY  STATED  a  belief  that  the  rela- ' 
tionship  between  farm  organizations  and 
their  members  is  a  two-way  street — that  both 
have  obligations. 

Recently,  a  friend  commented  emphatically 
that  today’s  farmers  have  too  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  farm  organizations  have  done  in 
the  past,  and  too  little  concept  of  what  they 
want  them  to  do  now  and  in  the  future.  This 
struck  me  with  particular  force  because  I  at¬ 
tended  a  number  of  annual  farm  organization 
meetings  recently  and  the  good  work  they  are 
doing  is  fresh  in  my  mind. 
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I  wonder,  though,  if  our  farm  organizations 
are  doing  a  sufficiently  good  job  of  selling  their 
activities  to  present  and  prospective  members? 
For  example,  with  farmers  becoming  a  small¬ 
er  and  smaller  minority,  how  can  their  inter¬ 
ests  be  protected  in  our  legislative  halls  at  our 
state  capitals  and  at  Washington  unless  some¬ 
one  vigorously  presents  the  farmers’  point  of 
view?  How  can  you  expect  this  to  be  done 
without  having  someone  to  do  it — and  how 
can  they  be  paid  without  farm  organizations 
to  back  them  up? 

Lobbying  by  no  means  covers  the  field  of 
what  farm  organizations  do  for  their  members, 
yet  that  one  activity  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
worth  the  cost  of  membership  in  any  organ¬ 
ization  which  does  it. 

Let’s  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  strengthen  our 
farm  organizations! 

PAID  HUNTING 

T  FIRST  thought  the  idea  of  charging  a 
hunter  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  your 
land  may  seem  a  bit  drastic.  But  as  you  think 
it  over,  it  sounds  more  and  more  sensible. 

For  example,  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 
points  out  that  hunting  is  big  business,  with 
millions  of  dollars  being  spent  on  guns,  licens¬ 
es,  ammunition,  decoys,  clothes,  travel,  etc., 
but  that  the  farmer,  who  contributes  most, 
gets  nothing  from  the  sportsmen  except  a  lot 
of  headaches. 

MUSC  EE  \OT  ENOUGH 

ARM  BOYS  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
farming  profession  might  well  consider 
seriously  the  results  of  a  recent  analysis  of 
unemployment. 

Nationwide,  unemployment  late  in  the  fall 
of  1960  was  estimated  as  6  percent  of  eligible 
workers,  but  almost  1 1  percent  of  all  unskilled 
workers  were  out  of  jobs.  Partially  skilled 
workers  were  next,  with  7  jobless  out  of  each 
hundred.  But  highly  trained  people,  either  skill¬ 
ed  craftsmen  or  professional  personnel,  had 
very  little  unemployment. 

I  say  this  is  worth  consideration  because  it 
indicates  the  great  importance  of  securing 
good  training  in  some  chosen  field,  perhaps  a 
field  allied  to  agriculture,  where  in  addition  to 
the  training  you  get,  your  early  experience  will 
prove  extremely  useful.  Don’t  expect  muscle 
alone  to  earn  you  a  satisfactory  living. 

SUDDEN  DEATH 

IF  YOU  ARE  my  age,  the  chances  are  that, 
1  as  a  boy,  your  perusal  of  “Deadeye  Dick” 
and  similar  paper-covered  stories  of  adventure 
was  done  surreptitiously,  without  mother’s 
knowledge. 

As  I  remember,  it  wasn’t  so  much  her  fear 
that  the  younger  generation  would  adopt  a  life 
of  crime  as  it  was  that  we  would  thereby  neg¬ 
lect  more  valuable  reading. 

I  wonder  what  our  mothers  would  have 
thought  if  they  had  sat  through  an  evening  of 
TV  entertainment?  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoy 
an  occasional  good  Western,  but  as  I  look  back 
to  my  own  youth,  I  am  certain  that  I  would 


have  become  exceedingly  callous  to  death  by 
“lead  poisoning”  if  day  after  day  I  had  seen  a 
dozen  or  two  shootings,  even  if  most  of  the 
victims  were  villains. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  young  people 
inevitably  are  influenced  by  what  they  see. 
Proof  may  be  lacking,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
the  type  of  show  to  which  I  am  referring  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  increasing  crime 
among  young  people. 

TAKING  4  H ANTES 

ECENTLY  I  remonstrated  with  a  friend 
who  expressed  concern  over  the  danger 
from  cholesterol.  He  quoted  statements  by 
“authorities”  as  the  reason  for  his  worry,  and 
I  came  back  with  the  declaration  that  I  could 
find  just  as  many  and  just  as  good  authorities 
who  say  that  there  is  no  proven  connection  be¬ 
tween  cholesterol  and  heart  trouble. 

“Well,  that  may  be,”>  he  replied,  “but  I’m 
not  going  to  take  a  chance.  I’m  cutting  out  but¬ 
ter  and  cream,  and  eating  fewer  eggs!” 

A  great  many  people  might  agree  with  this 
— and  probably  a  great  many  would  also  copy 
his  next  action,  which  was  to  reach  in  his 
pocket,  take  out  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  and 
light  up! 

LETT  EIIS 

“I  read  American  Agriculturist  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  although  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
you,  I  find  it  interesting  and  constructive.” 

F  THE  TIME  ever  comes  when  readers  — 
even  one  reader — agree  with  every  state¬ 
ment  on  the  editorial  page,  it  will  be  because 
there  is  little  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  consideration.  I  sincerely  hope  that  time 
never  comes. 

Meanwhile,  your  letters  are  welcome, 
whether  in  agreement  or  disagreement.  Your 
editors  cannot  meet  your  needs  without  a  keen 
understanding  of  your  thoughts,  your  desires, 
and  your  problems. 

We  do  not  ask  you  always  to  agree  with  us; 
we  cannot  promise  always  to  follow  your  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  do  ask  you  to  consider  the  view¬ 
points  expressed  here;  in  turn,  we  promise  to 
give  careful  thought  to  every  letter  you  write. 

DETTEIi  ” WELFARE” 

PPEARING  BEFORE  a  special  sub-commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Senator  Henry  Wise  of 
Watertown,  James  Finke,  representing  the 
Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Survey,  pointed  to 
some  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  New  York  State  welfare. 

Mr.  Finke  pointed  out  that  welfare  adminis¬ 
trators  really  have  a  double  responsibility  — 
first  to  see  that  people  in  need  receive  ade¬ 
quate  care,  and  second  to  protect  public  funds. 

“The  first  responsibility,”  says  Mr.  Finke, 
“is  being  well  administered,  but  public  funds 
could  be  better  protected  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  guarding  against  unnecessarily  high 
charges  for  items  of  care  provided  for  the 
needy. 

2.  By  seeking  to  restore  recipients  to  full  or 
partial  self-support,  if  at  all  possible. 

3.  By  preventing  use  of  public  funds  for  peo¬ 
ple  not  legally  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
need.” 

Attention  to  the  subject  both  by  taxpayers 
and  by  local  organizations  is  needed. 


They  Say 


Two  of  the  biggest  highway  menaces  are 
drivers  under  25  going  over  65  and  drivers 
over  65  going  under  25 — L.  S.  McCandles 
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MILK  PRICES  TO  PRODUCERS  in  coming  months  may  average  a 
few  cents  below  1960.  Big  reason  is  more  production,  with 
same  or  less  consumption  of  fluid  milk.  Fluid  milk  sales 
for  '60  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  were  .  6%  below 
1959.  Lower  beef  prices  always  discourage  culling  of  poor 
producers .  Stepped-up  promotion  might  stop  or  reverse 
the  trend. 

Dairy  cow  numbers  in  New  York  were  up  about  1%  on  January 
1  following  several  years  of  decline  in  numbers .  Produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  increases  about  2%  per  year.  For  some  years 
dairymen  have  fed  more  grain  per  cow  each  year. 

Guess  is  that  present  support  prices  on  manufactured 
milk  will  be  continued.  The  USDA  has  refused  the  request 
of  four  dairy  cooperatives  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
the  supply-demand  factor  at  least  through  January. 

In  1960  average  cost  of  producing  100  lbs .  of  milk  ( in¬ 
cluding  wages  to  owner)  was  $4.70.  However,  10%  of  dairy¬ 
men  surveyed  produced  milk  at  less  than  $3.50  per  cwt. 
Best  chance  to  improve  individual  farm  income  is  to  cut 
cost  of  producing  a  can  of  milk. 

IN  1960,  NUMBER  OF  CHICKS  HATCHED  TO  REPLACE  LAYERS  WAS 
ABOUT  11%  BELOW"  1959 .  However,  late  hatchings  were  above 
'  59 ,  and  more  will  be  hatched  this  spring  than  year  ago . 
Egg  prices  are  now  much  above  year  ago ,  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  above  fora  few  months.  One  guess  is  that  eggs  may 
average  5  cents  per  dozen  above  last  year  for  January- 
March:  April-September ,  2  cents  below  same  months  last 
year;  October-December  prices  might  average  10  cents 
below  same  months  in  '  60 . 

Fall  egg  prices  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  number 
of  egg-type  chicks  hatched  this  spring.  It  Is  hoped  that 
increase  over  last  year  will  not  be  more  than  10-12%. 

On  January  1,  potential  layers  on  U.  S.  farms  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  335  million  ;  a  year  ago ,  349  million  ;  in  New  York, 
9  million;  last  year,  9.1  million. 

Broiler  production  in  '  60  was  5%  above  '  59  ;  outlook  is 
for  still  more  in  '61. 


PRICES  FOR  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  RATIONS  ARE  LIKELY  TO  AVER- 
AGE  SOMEWHAT  LOWER  THAN  IN  1960.  Supplies  are  heavy ;  de¬ 
mand  may  be  up  a  bit ,  too. 

HOG  PRICES  SHOULD  BE  FAVORABLE ,  BUT  SOMEWHAT  LOWER  THAN 
IN  '  60  BY  FALL.  Beef  cattle  numbers  have  been  increasing 
for  three  years,  will  go  higher. 

TOTAL  U.  S .  FARM  INCOME  in  *61  is  likely  to  change  rela¬ 
tively  little.  May  be  down  slightly  but  divided  among 
fewer  farmers . 


lV/l  IRANDY  thinks  that  winter 
time  is  very,  very  unsublime. 
She  seems  to  feel  the  world  will 
end  whenever  temp’ratures  de¬ 
scend  to  freezing,  and  it’s  quite  a 
blow  to  her  when  it  begins  to 
snow.  Whenever  she  can  see  her 
breath,  she  acts  as  if  she’s  close  to 
death.  My  neighbor  has  the  same 
belief,  this  time  of  year  gives  him 
much  grief;  all  winter  long  he 
cries  and  moans  ’bout  how  the 
cold  gets’ in  his  bones.  To  hear  him 
tell  it  you  would  think  his  blood’s 
so  thin  it’s  only  pink,  and  he’s  for¬ 
ever  taking  pills  to  cure  imagined 
winter  ills. 

With  that  pair  I  must  disagree, 
I’ll  argue  very  vig’rously  that 
summer,  fall  and  even  spring 
aren’t  nice  as  winter  is,  by  jing.  I 
like  this  time  of  year  the  best 
’cause  there’s  more  chance  for  me 
to  rest;  there  are  no  fields  to  plow 
or  sow,  no  corn  to  pick  or  hay-  to  mow.  The  cows  won’t  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  feed  if  they  can  reach  the  stack,  what  grain’s  required  by 
pigs  and  hens  Mirandy  can  scoop  in  their  pens.  The  cold  don’t  ever 
bother  me  ’cause  I  don’t  venture  out,  by  gee,  and  germs  can’t  pene¬ 
trate  my  Iqide  when  I  save  strength  and  stay  inside. 


Push  a  button... feed  a  herd 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHOR/NG, 


A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  &  CO.  #  « 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


wlth  Jamesway 
POWER  FEEDING 


Easy  to  own  under  Jamesway ’s 

" PAY-AS-YOU-PROFIT "  plan 

•  Get  the  ultimate  in  mechanical  feeding  for  any  size 
herd  with  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  and  J-Trough 
Feeder  for  push-button  handling  of  high-moisture 
corn  and  top-quality  silage  in  volume. 

VOLUMATIC  Silo  Unloader  raises  into 
silo  dome  for  100%  filling.  Unloads 
fast  in  frozen  or  fluff  silage,  corn  or 
grass.  Positive  Power  Circle  Drive. 

Doesn’t  use  silage  for  traction.  Nontip, 
level  cut,  3-point  suspension.  12-  to  20- ft.  sizes. 

J-TROUGH  Feeder  handles  grass  silage  in  volume, 
measures  grain  and  corn.  Adjustable  side  regulates 
“waterfall”  of  feed.  J-Trough  serves  one  or  more 
silos  .  .  .  single  or  multiple  bunks.  Available  with 
U-Trough  to  deliver  feed  to  single  or  multiple  bunks. 

J-TROUGH  Manger  Feeder  for 

indoor  feeding.  Delivers  silage 
from  silo  direct  to  manger. 


Write  today  for  free 
catalogs  on  Jamesway 
Volumatic  Silo 
Unloader  and  J-Trough 
Feeder. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  •  Artesia,  Calif.  •  Preston,  Ontario,  Canada 

Amersfoort,  Holland  •  Bilbao,  Spain 
Jamesway  dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  lor  information.  SUCF-1-1 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.  *  DEPT.  AG-11 ,  FORT  ATKINSON  •  WISCONSIN 


FIRST  and  ONLY 
fully  farm-tested 
granular  applicator 


Granular  Chemical 


Applicator 


Gandy,  the  pioneer  in  farm  applicators  since  1938,  designed 
the  first  row  crop  granular  applicator  for  weed  and  insect 
control  in  1953  .  .  .  years  ahead  of  all  others! 

The  Gandy  901,  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
state  research  authorities  and  leading  chemical  companies, 
and  fully  tested  on  the  Gandy  experimental  farm,  is  helping 
farmers  in  every  state  set  new  yield  records. 

Gandy’s  precision,  uniform  placement  and  trouble-free 
design  are  among  dozens  of  patented  features  .  .  .  give 
you  the  most  effective  control  at  least  cost ! 

Those  who  know.  • . buy  Gandy 

4  operations  in  1  •  Control  insects 

•  Control  weeds  •  Plant  •  Fertilize 


Gandy  901 


Often  imitated  .  .  ; 
never  equalled. 

Adopted  and  rec- 
ommended  by 
major  planter 
manufacturers. 


Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  Sealer’s  name 


^ANdjI 


COMPANY 

23  years  experience 


Unequalled  precision!  Meters  gran¬ 
ular  insecticide  in  3  to  7-inch  band, 
weed  control  granules  in  14-inch 
band  at  rates  of  8  ounces  to  30 
pounds  per  acre! 

Calibrated  rate  charts  furnished 
...  no  farm  calibrations  necessary . 

21  MODELS 


FIRST  ...  in  precision  farm  applicators 

917  Gandrud  Road 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


Fit  any  size  or  make  of  planter. 
Models  for  insect  control  only,  weed 
control  only,  or  tandem  mount  as 
shown  for  both. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  . 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
actiori—Control  bacteria,!  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach  ; 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  X,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

DIRENE 


.4-iA  ' 

K4 ? 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS-WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS— CHAPPING 


Icokonq 

OINTMENT  • 

<T’S  LANTI5EPTIC  / 

RICH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 
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By  GORDON  CONKLIN 
Assistant  Editor 


A  Small  Farm 

That  Became 


Except  tor  the  background  hills,  practically  everything  you  see  belongs  to  Lisle  Hopkins. 


'T'HE  STORY  of  the  Lisle  Hopkins 
1  farm  near  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  is  one  of  growth.  It’s  a 
big  outfit  now,  operating  562  acres, 
415  of  which  are  tillable.  There  are 
90  milkers  included  in  the  150  head 
of  cattle;  milk  is  bottled  at  the 
main  farmstead  in  a  plant  Lisle 
owns  and  operates.  Three  full-time 
men  work  on  the  farm,  three  more 
in  the  bottling  plant. 

A  Good  Boss 

Being  able  to  keep  help  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  important 
abilities  in  managing  a  big  farm. 
One  of  the  things  that  impresses  a 
visitor  immediately  is  that  Lisle  in¬ 
troduces  his  men  by  name  —  and  in 
a  manner  which  treats  them  as 
equals.  As  a  person,  he  believes  in 
treating  people  according  to  the 
Golden  Rule;  as  a  businessman,  he 
knows  that  it  pays  to  invest  in  good 
working  and  living  conditions  for 
employees. 

Each  man  has  an  annual  one- 
week  vacation  with  pay,  plus  a 
Christmas  bonus  based  on  a  flat 
amount  increased  by  a  sum  deter¬ 
mined  from  years  of  service.  The 
three  men  who  work  on  the  farm — 
Bob  Decker,  Alton  Miller,  and  Leon 
Law — live  in  houses  Lisle  provides. 
All  these  homes  offer  living  condi¬ 
tions  well  above  many  “tenant 
houses.” 

Management  ability,  good  hired 
help,  some  good  luck,  and  plenty  of 
hard  work  have  provided  the  found¬ 
ation  for  farm  growth.  “When  we 
bought  the  place  in  1943,”  Lisle 
says,  “it  was  far  from  big.  We  start¬ 
ed  out  with  less  than  nothing  in  net 
worth.  Our  dairy  herd  consisted  of 
16  cows  in  the  28  stanchions  avail¬ 
able  and  we  had  90  acres  of  tillable 
land.”  By  1949,  the  herd  had  grown 
to  41  cows,  more  stanchion  room 
coming  from  tearing  out  horse 
stalls. 

In  1953,  a  36’  x  60’  barn  addition 
made  room  for  20  more  cows.  At 
the  same  time,  platforms  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  barn  were  lengthened,  with 
a  maximum  length  of  64  inches  at 
one  end,  tapering  down  to  60  inch¬ 
es  at  the  other  end.  Stalls  were  also 
widened,  Al/2  feet  being  the  narrow¬ 
est  and  5  feet  the  widest. 

Now  there  were  61  stanchions  for 
milkers;  dry  cows  and  heifers  had 
always  been  loose  housed.  Lisle 
says,  “If  I  had  been  starting  from 
scratch,  I  would  have  built  loose 


housing  for  the  whole  herd,  but  I 
just  couldn’t  see  scrapping  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stanchion  barn.  I 
believe,  though,  that  pen  ^tables 
result  in  less  teat  injury  than  the 
conventional  barn,  and  also  give 
considerable  labor  saving  advant¬ 
ages.”  Another  barn  addition,  36’ 
x  75’  this  time,  was  added  in  1958, 
completing  barn  room  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  herd. 

Meanwhile,  farm  acreage  had  also 
been  growing.  Beginning  with  147 
acres,  the  Hopkins  bought  a  second 
farm  of  200  acres  in  1951,  added 
another  115  acres  in  1953.  There 
are  now  two  farmsteads,  involving 
four  houses  and  two  barns.  “Guess 
we  don’t  need  more  land,”  Lisle 
comments,  “just  more  fertilizer 
would  allow  us  to  carry  80  more 
cows  on  what  we  have.” 

Speaking  of  fertilization,  179  tons 
of  lime  were  spread  on  the  Hopkins 
acres  in  1960  and  the  number  of 
tons  put  on  in  the  past  five  years 
(average  150  tons  annually)  made 
your  author’s  back  ache  as  he  re¬ 
membered  his  own  lime  handling 
days.  In  addition  to  liming,  Lisle 
plans  in  1961  to  fertilize  some  hay 
land  as  well  as  to  continue  using 
plenty  of  plant  food  on  cultivated 
crops. 

Soil  Types 

On  the  soil  map,  most  of  the  Hop¬ 
kins’  farm  is  labelled  Chenango, 
Howard,  and  Wooster  —  all  well- 
drained  gravelly  loams,  naturally 
acid.  Alfalfa  does  well  on  such  soils 
— if  enough  lime  is  used.  Lisle  pre¬ 
fers  Narragansett  as  the  only  seed¬ 
ing,  or  a  mixture  of  this  alfalfa  and 
bromegrass  on  some  fields.  On 
some  hillside  areas,  he  uses  birds- 
foot  trefoil  and  timothy. 

The  gravelly  loams  can  grow 
some  chopper-choking  corn  crops, 
too.  In  some  cases,  corn  follows 
corn  in  the  rotation  as  much  as 
four  years  in  a  row  in  order  to  keep 
it  close  to  the  silo  and  on  the  best 
fields  for  top  tonnage.  Heavy  man¬ 
uring  between  corn  crops  on  such 
fields  prevents  lowering  organic 
matter  and  accompanying  soil  tilth 
problems. 

Lisle  has  used  grass  silage,  but 
prefers  corn.  Last  year  he  put  70 
acres  of  corn  into  three  upright 
tubs  and  a  bunker  silo.  “I  get  a  lot 
more  tonnage  with  corn  than  grass 
on  this  land,”  Lisle  says,  “and  I  like 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Truck  operator  John  Bly, 
left,  talks  to  Lisle  before 
hosing  feed  into  bins  over 
the  milking  parlor. 


Gene  Havens  helps  bottle 
milk  from  the  Hopkins  herd 
All  of  it  is  sold  retail. 


Curt  Hopkins  brings  his  '“jet¬ 
liner”  in  for  a  landing.  What 
boy  has  not  had  similar  dreams? 
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A  BIG  FARM 

(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

to  make  early-cut  hay.  It  uses  up  a 
lot  of  time  to  put  a  pickup  head  on 
the  chopper,  get  the  blower  set  up, 
put  false  endgates  on  two  trucks, 
and  sharpen  the  chopper  knives.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  cover  acreage  faster  haying 
than  we  do  making  grass  silage.  In 
1960,  we  put  in  5,000  bales  of  hay 
the  first  week  in  June.  We’ve  had  a 
mow  drier  for  ten  years  and  can 
make  top  quality  hay  at  that  time, 
rather  than  putting  it  in  the  silo.  We 
finished  our  first  cutting  last  sum¬ 
mer,  after  12,000  bales,  on  the  30th 
of  June.” 

For  summer  “pasture”,  however, 
Lisle  likes  green-chop  feeding.  The 
herd  runs  on  25  acres  of  meadow 
land  all  summer,  but  gets  most  of 
its  feed  from  two  to  three  loads  of 
green-chop  per  day,  p]us  free-choice 
hay  in  feeding  racks.  A  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon  empties  chopped  forage 
into  a  row  of  bunks,  each  14-16  feet 
long.  These  bunks,  mounted  on  skids, 
are  put  end  to  end  to  make  one  feed¬ 
ing  area  about  100  feet  long. 

A  flail  chopper  cuts  green-chop, 
including  some  sudan  grass;  its  re¬ 
growth  last  summer  permitted  cut¬ 
ting  twice.  Lisle  reports  excellent 
tonnage  and  high  palatability  from 
sudan,  plus  special  importance  in 
bridging  the  gaps  between  cuttings 
of  alfalfa. 

The  self-unloading  wagon  is  only 
one  item  of  equipment  in  the  lineup 
that  has  also  expanded  with  the 
buildings  and  acreage.  “When  our 
first  farm  was  paid  for,”  Lisle  says, 
“we  began  to  emphasize  more  equip¬ 
ment — paid  for  from  farm  earnings.” 

One  such  item  that  sees  plenty  of 
use  is  a  silo  unloader  moved  from 


one  silo  to  another.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tion  is  a  12-stall  herringbone  milking 
parlor  setup;  cows  are  released  from 
stanchions  and  run  into  a  25-cow 
holding  area.  Lisle  finds  that  saw¬ 
dust  works  best  to  prevent  cows 
from  falling  as  they  move  along  con¬ 
crete  floors.  Fifty  cows  per  hour 
move  through  the  parlor;  one  man 
milking  really  has  to  hustle,  but  two 
men  don’t  work  up  a  sweat. 

With  apologies  to  Sir  Winston,  it 
might  be  said  that,  “Never  before 
have  so  many  been  milked  so  rapid¬ 
ly  by  so  few.”  The  key  is  materials 
handling — the  milk  goes  out  in  pipe¬ 
lines,  feed  comes  down  by  gravity 
from  overhead  bins  where  it  has 
been  blown  from  a  bulk  delivery 
truck.  The  dairy  ration  is  mixed 
with  pelletized  protein  supplement  so 
it  will  feed  down  easily,  rather  than 
bridging  in  the  bin. 

Plenty  of  this  15%  protein  feed, 
plus  silage,  green-chop,  and  good  hay 
all  contributed  to  the  1959  DHIC  herd 
average  of  12,000  pounds  of  milk. 
All  milk  is  retailed  to  customers  on 
milk  routes  and  through  a  dairy 
store  owned  by  Lisle’s  brother  on 
nearby  Route  15.  The  milk  process¬ 
ing  plant  is  attached  to  the  milking 
parlor,  so  milk  literally  goes  from 
cow  to  bottle  all  under  one  roof. 

You  might  think,  to  see  all  the 
farm  equipment,  that  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  had  out-competed  the  home  for 
funds.  Not  so — Lisle  comments,  “I 
don’t  believe  all  the  equipment 
should  be  at  the  barn.  Neva  has  an 
automatic  washer  and  drier,  an  iron- 
er  and  dishwasher — the  home  counts, 
too.” 

The  family  has  grown  along  with 
the  farm;  Karen  Ann  is  12;  Curtis, 
8;  and  Jim  is  3.  Lisle  has  developed 


his  leadership  ability  by  serving  as 
president  of  the  Steuben  County 
Farm  Bureau,  is  now  chairman  of  its 
Policy  Execution  Committee.  He  is 
district  NY  ABC  delegate  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club,  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Bath  G.L.F.  Store 
Committee. 

Here’s  a  farm — and  a  farm  family 
— that  started  out  on  a  modest  scale 
and  moved  steadily  ahead  by  hard 
work  and  good  management.  I  park¬ 
ed  beside  the  road  on  the  way  home 
and  looked  back  over  the  Cohocton 
River  valley  toward  the  towering 
silos  and  fertile  acres  at  the  Hopkins 
place.  Should  we,  I  asked  myself, 
accept  growth  in  farms — and  in 
people?  Or  is  it  better  to  put  an  up¬ 
per  limit  on  every  person’s  dimen¬ 
sions,  not  to  exceed  a  comfortable 
avereage? 


“I'd  like  to  get  a  word  in. 


CAMIXtt  CROP 
GROWERS  CONVENTION 

Kenneth  Hood,  director  of  the  com¬ 
modity  division  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  is  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop 
Growers  Cooperative  to  be  held  at 
Batavia,  January  25. 

In  commemorating  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers,  recognition  will  be  accorded 
former  officers  and  directors,  and  a 
resume  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Cooperative  will  be  presented. 

Cited  for  special  honors  will  be 
past  presidents  John  Martin,  Brock- 
port;  Stewart  Christy,  Dunkirk;  Al¬ 
bert  Harrington,  Barker;  George 
Strasenburgh,  Morton;  and  Roy  For¬ 
sythe  of  Byron  (deceased). 

William  Hamilton  of  Perry,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors,  will 
preside,  and  reports  will  be  present¬ 
ed  by  treasurer  R.  V.  Call,  Jr.  and 
secretary  W.  S.  Stempfle,  both  of 
Batavia. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  in 
1961  are  Nelson  Rhinehart  of  Lock- 
port,  Donald  Nesbitt,  Albion,  and 
Harold  Shepard  of  Elba.  Other  board 
members  of  the  1,500  member  asso¬ 
ciation  are  Girardo  Rizzo  and  Stew¬ 
art  Christy,  Dunkirk;  Merton  Taylor, 
Irving;  George  Strasenburgh,  Mor¬ 
ton;  John  Martin,  Brockport;  Connor 
Cuddeback,  Phelps;  A.  N.  Kennedy, 
Geneseo;  John  Cole,  Avon;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  McFetridge  of  Penn  Yan. 

Held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Batavia,  the  NYCCGC  an¬ 
nual  meeting  convenes  at  ten  o’clock. 


YOU  CAN 


ON  WAYNE 


Here’s  why.  The  Wayne  Pullet  Feeding  Program  economically  grows  chicks 
into  vigorous  pullets  with  stronger  frames  and  develops  fully  their  bred-in 
capacity  for  laying  eggs.  The  result  is  higher  production,  more  large  and 
extra  large  eggs  earlier,  less  prolapse  and  improved  livability.  Wayne  poultry- 
men  bank  on  typical  results  like  these:  Illinois,  Raymond  Pauketat:  4,352 
chicks  started,  feed  cost  per  bird  at  16  weeks,  47.1*,  only  12  birds  lost.  North 
Carolina,  S.  A.  Wilson,  Sr.:  5,100  chicks,  ready  to  lay  at  23  weeks,  livability 
93.5%  at  20  weeks,  net  feed  cost  per  pullet  at  20  weeks,  74*.  Iowa,  Spencer 
Landswerk:  “.  .  .  I  have  never  raised  pullets  at  such  low  cost.”  2,200  chicks, 
feed  cost  per  pullet  at  17  weeks,  42.6*,  mortality  less  than  4%.  You,  too,  can  bank 
on  Wayne  dependability  because  continuing  research  assures  the  newest,  proven 
developments  in  poultry  nutrition  at  all  times.  Start  now  to  feed  for  profitable 

production  with  a  Wayne  More  for  Your  Money  PULLEY  PROGRAM 

'  f  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  8u  i/ders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds  ...  To  day ! 

Crecutiv*  Office*:  Chicago,  III.  •  Mills  at:  Gunlersville, Ala.  •  Gainesville,  Ga.  •  Peoria.  Ill  •  East  St.  Louis.  III.  •  fort  Wayne,  mo.  •  Mason  City.  la.  •  Omaha.  Neb.  *  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  tverson.Pa  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  fort  Worth.  Ten  •  Portsmouth,  Va. 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


NOW... from  John  Deere... 6  new  tractors  for  row-crop  farming 


55  h.p.  “301 0”  Row-Crop  Utility 


45  h.p.  “201 0”  Row-Crop 


2010 


3010“  Row-Crop 


80  h.p.  “4010”  Row-Crop 


35  h.p.  “1010“  Row-Crop  Utility 


new  generation  Row-Crop  Utilities 


new  generation  Row-Crop  Tractors 


Compact,  low  built,  extremely  stable  in 
all  operating  conditions — that’s  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  John  Deere  line  of  Row-Crop 
Utility  Tractors,  available  in  35,  45,  and  55 
h.p.  sizes.  These  tractors  team  up  with  a 
wide  variety  of  drawn  equipment,  handle 


a  front-mounted  cultivator  with  precision 
(there’s  plenty  of  clearance),  power  both 
540  and  1000  rpm  PTO  equipment  with 
efficiency,  and  utilize  all  types  of  modern  3- 
point  equipment.  Fully  adjustable  front  and 
rear  tread  adapts  these  tractors  to  any  job. 


From  seedbed  preparation  through  the 
harvest,  the  new  John  Deere  Row-Crop 
Tractors  serve  you  faithfully  and  well.  Avail¬ 
able  in  45,  55,  and  80  horsepower  sizes,  you 
get  new  speed  and  efficiency  for  every  row- 
crop  operation.  You  can  handle  all  types  of 


big-capacity  tillage,  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting  equipment.  A  wide  variety 
of  interchangeable  front  ends  and  adjust¬ 
able  rear  wheels  tailor  these  tractors  to  your 
crop  and  job  requirement.  It’s  much  easier 
to  do  better  work  with  a  new  John  Deere. 


Here’s  a  high-speed  tillage  team — the  new  “2010"  Row-Crop  Utility  and  FI 00  Series  3-Bottom  Integral  Plow. 


■■ 


With  these  new  4-and  6-cylinder  variable-horsepower  engines 

you  USE  ONLY  THE  HORSES  YOU  NEED... 
FEED  ONLY  THE  HORSES  YOU  USE 


Horsepower  metered  as  you  need  it— horsepower, 
any  part  or  all  of  which  you  can  use  to  match  your 
job  requirement  exactly.  This  advantage  is  yours 
in  a  new  John  Deere  35  h.p.  “1010”  Series,  45  h.p. 
“2010”  Series,  55  h.p.  “3010”  Series,  and  80  h.p. 
“4010”  Series  Tractor. 

Better  Work,  Bigger  Savings 

Brand-new  John  Deere-built  4-  and  6-cylinder  vari¬ 
able-horsepower  engines  provide  responsive  fully 
governed  power  over  a  wide  range  of  engine  rpm. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  operate  the  engine  at 


full  throttle  to  attain  efficiency  and  economy. 
On  light  loads,  you  can  operate  the  tractor  in  a 
higher  gear  at  lower  engine  speed.  You  maintain 
the  proper  ground  travel  speed  for  better-quality 
work;  pocket  the  savings  in  fuel  dollars. 

Plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  working  with  a 
rotary  hoe— whatever  your  job,  you’ll  find  an  exact 
combination  of  power  and  ground  travel  speed  to 
upgrade  your  work,  to  save  you  time  and  money, 
to  let  you  utilize  tractor  power  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  ever. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

JOHN  DEERE  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  MAKE  THE 


Your  John  Deere  dealer 
wants  you  to  experience 
firsthand  the  thrill,  comfort, 
and  new  control  you’ll  enjoy 
at  the  wheel  of  a  New  Gen¬ 
eration  Tractor.  Choose  to¬ 
day  from  the  modern  line 
above.  Gasoline  and  Diesel 
engines;  LP-Gas,  too,  in  all 
except  the  “1010“  Series. 
Drive  one  soon.  Shown  left 
is  the  “3010”  Row-Crop  with 
a  drawn  4-bottom  plow,  one 
of  many  big-capacity  imple¬ 
ments  you  can  use  with  this 
tractor. 


DIFFERENCE 
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^.Crop 

Notes 


TOO  HOT  TO  HANDLE 

VERHEATING  corn  during  dry¬ 
ing  touches  off  a  chain  reaction 
of  trouble.  Carelessness  in  control¬ 
ling  drying  temperatures  may  spell 
economic  loss  across  the  board,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Crothers,  market¬ 
ing  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Since  corn  picker-shellers  are 
more  widely  used,  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  additional  artificial  drying 
at  right  temperatures.  Farmers  and 
grain  handlers  often  run  driers  at 
too  high  temperatures  to  save  time 
and  cut  cost. 

This  is  not  an  economical  prac¬ 
tice,  since  excessively  high  tempera¬ 
tures  (160  to  250  degrees  F. )  cause 
trouble.  Corn  dried  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures  decreases  in  quality— making 
it  less  suitable  for  industrial  and 
feeding  uses.  At  these  temperatures, 
kernels  become  so  brittle  that  they 
shatter  and  hinder  dry  milling  op¬ 
erations.  There  is  also  tjie  possi¬ 
bility  that  high  temperature  during 
drying  destroys  vitamins  and 
changes  proteins  t'o  make  them  less 
digestible. 

Researchers  and  common  sense  in¬ 


dicate  that  drying  corn  at  lower 
temperatures  -  well  below  140  de¬ 
grees  F.  maximum  safe  air  heat — 
produces  a  higher  grade  product. 
Corn  dried  at  the  lower  temperature 
does  not  show  cracks,  breaks  nor 
ruptured  protective  hull  coverings. 
Insects  and  bacteria  attack  broken 
grain. 

(  OH.\  TOPPING 
DOESN’T  PAY 

Cutting  off  the  tassel  and  the  top 
four  or  five  leaves  of  corn  will  sel¬ 
dom  hasten  the  rate  of  field  drying. 

T.  W.  Casselman  reported  recent¬ 
ly  to  the  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers  that  this  was  his 
finding  in  Iowa  State  University  re¬ 
search  in  1958L  and  1959.  Casselman, 
former  research  associate  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  is  now 
with  the  Florida  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Belle  Glade. 

In  the  Iowa  experiments,  almost 
all  trials  -showed  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  topped  and  untopped  corn  in 
the  rate  of  field  drying  of  the  kern¬ 
els.  Topping  corn  generally  reduced 
yields,  Casselman  said.  Yield  reduc¬ 
tions  as  much  as  11  bushels  per  acre 
were  noted  in  corn  topped  10  days 
after  pollination.  Yield  reductions 
seemed  to  get  progressively  less  as 
the  time  of  topping  approached  the 
final  stages  of  plant  growth. 

In  the  experiments  the  corn  was 
topped  in  four  stages  of  growth — 10 
days  after  pollination,  at  the  roast- 
ing-ear  stage,  at  the  dented  stage, 
and  in  the  final  maturing  stage. 
Part  of  the  plot  was  left  untopped 
to  serve  as  a  check.  The  number  of 
lodged  stalks  and  the  harvesting 
losses  were  compared.  The  study 
showed  topping  Tiad  no  effect  on  the 
number  of  lodged  stalks  or  on  har¬ 
vesting  machine  performance. 


Ear  or  shelled  corn  losses  occur¬ 
ring  during  harvest  were  not  affec¬ 
ted  by  topping,  stated  Casselman. 
No  difference  was  observed  in  the 
test  weight  between  corn  that  had 
been  topped  and  that  not  topped. 

NEW  FORAGE  41101* 
VARIETIES 

Cornell  plant  breeding  Professor 
R.  P.  Murphy  says  a  “major  break 
through”  in  forage  crop  yield  and 
quality  in  the  1960’s  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  average  New  York 
dairy  farmer  who  heeds  current  sci¬ 
entific  know-how.  Scientists  in  the 
next  decade  will  develop  several  new 
forage  crops  of  higher  production 
and  quality  through  improvements 
in  management,  harvesting,  leafi¬ 
ness,  and  insect  and  disease  resist¬ 
ance. 

Among  new  crops  Murphy  pre¬ 
dicted  will  appear  in  the  next  six 
years  are  alfalfa  varieties  with  the 
high  production  potential  of  Du  Puits 
and  Alfa,  but  with  one  or  two  more 
years  of  sustained  high  yield;  a  wilt- 
resistant  Narragansett;  a  persistent 
variety  for  good  alfalfa  soils  which 
is  more  productive  than  Narragan¬ 
sett  and  Vernal  because  of  its  early 
spring  growth  and  rapid  recovery 


after  cutting;  and  a  Narragansett 
selection  with  improved  seed  pro¬ 
duction  that  should  provide  a  more 
dependable  seed  supply. 

Increased  leafiness  is  the  current 
goal  in  the  breeding  of  all  hay 
plants,  he  noted,  and  additional  re¬ 
search  is  being  conducted  on  the 
creeping  rooted  character  in  alfalfa, 
the  aftermath  production  of  all 
grasses,  and  the  possibilities  of 
legume-grass  hybrids. 

WEED  I ONTROE 

Commenting  on  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  tests,  agronomist 
K.  P.  Buchholtz  reports  that  atra¬ 
zine,  when  applied  broadcast  to  corn 
at  two  pounds  with  one  cultivation 
at  “lay  by,”  did  the  best  job  of  all 
chemicals  used.  A  band  treatment 
with  two  cultivations  was  also  effec¬ 
tive.  The  atrazine  applied  as  pre¬ 
emergence  at  2  pounds  did  not  con¬ 
trol  velvet  leaf,  a  weed  that  germ¬ 
inates  deep. 

Atrazine,  when  broadcast  at  2 
pounds  pre-emergence  followed  with 
one  half  pound  of  2,4-D  post-emer¬ 
gence  and  one  cultivation,  left  the 
row  clean.  A  band  treatment  of  atra¬ 
zine  and  one  half  pound  of  2,4-D 
with  two  cultivations  also  cleaned 
up  weeds. 


NITROGEN  FOR  GRASS 

w 

»  »  HEN  THE  legume  content  of  a  stand  falls  to  about  20-30  per  cent, 
an  application  of  25  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  usually  gives  a  profit¬ 
able  yield  increase. 

When  legumes  thin  out  or  fail,  or  on  fields  where  a  grass  seeding 
is  preferred  to  a  grass  and  legume  mixture,  50  pounds  of  actual  nit¬ 
rogen  per  acre,  such  as  150  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  500 
pounds  of  10-10-10,  applied  in  early  spring,  usually  will  yield  an  extra 
ton  of  hay  in  the  first  cutting. 


MMMvealer 

THE  ONLY  MILK  REPLACER  SPECIALLY  FORMULATED  TO 
PRODUCE  TOP  QUALITY  VEAL  CALVES  WITHOUT  FEEDING  MILK! 


Make  up  to 

$OC  extra 

AJ  PROFIT 

per  calf  marketed 


It  took  more  than  2  years  of  experimentation  and  farm  testing  to 
perfect  this  new  milk  base  formula  .  .  .  designed  especially  to  raise 
veal  calves.  Now  you  can  feed  out  your  bull  calves  and  extra 
heifers  to  top  market  condition  and  make  an  extra  $25  profit  per 
calf  on  an  average,  over  and  above  all  feeding  costs.  You  feed  no 
milk  whatsoever.  Authentic,  verified  records  show  that  you  get 
weights  around  200  lbs.  in  just  seven  weeks  of  feeding  CALVITA 
VEALER  and  a  good  calf  starter.  Easy  to  feed.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  needed.  Excellent  for  use  in  nursing  machines. 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 


3401  HIAWATHA  AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Double  GOOD  NEWS 

for  every  dairyman 


A  NEW,  LOW,  LOW  PRICE  ON  FAMOUS 


mmm 


CALF 

FORMULA 


Same  premium  quality  at  a  reduced  price 

Famous  CALVITA  .  .  .  America’s  premium 
quality  milk  replacer  .  .  .  now  at  a  price  as  low 
as  so  called  “competitive'’  brands.  The  makers 
of  Calvita  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  distri¬ 
bution  costs  into  the  East  and  are  passing  these 
savings  on  to  you.  Now.  more  than  ever,  you'll 
want  to  raise  your  herd  replacement  calves  the 


CALVITA  way!  You'll  get  healthier,  sturdier 
heifers  with  sound  bone  structure  without  feed¬ 
ing ?  a  single  drop  of  valuable  market  milk.  The 
exclusive  CALVITA  formula  provides  a  balanced 
ration  of  nourishing  milk  solids,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals.  and  the  recommended  amount  of  Aureo- 
mycin  to  combat  scours  and  colds.  Raise  better 
calves  and  save  at  least  400  lbs.  of  whole  milk! 
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"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I'm  afraid  $1  down  and  3199  weekly  payments 
is  not  an  adequate  arrangement." 


Should  You 

Rent  Farm  Equipment? 

By  TOM  CLAGUE 


RENTING  and  leasing  of  equip¬ 
ment  seems  to  work  for  nearly 
everything  from  small,  do-it-yourself 
tools  up  to  automobiles,  trucks, 
heavy  equipment,  and  buildings  for 
industry.  Can  it  work  to  a  godd  ad¬ 
vantage  for  you,  making  your  farm¬ 
ing  operation  more  profitable? 

Maybe,  or  maybe  not.  It  depends 
upon  a  lot  of  things.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps,  is  whether  or  not 
you  have  a  dealer  close  by  who  has 
developed  a  satisfactory  rental  pro¬ 
gram.  Then  you  have  to  know  your 
operation  well  enough  to  know 
whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
pay  the  rental  fee  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done  ...  or  whether  there  is  still 
a  different  way  of  solving  your  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  even  better  for  you. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  some 
idea  as  to  what  it  may  cost  you  to 
rent,  here  is  a  schedule  recommend¬ 
ed  to  dealers  by  the  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Retailer’s  Association.  While 
you  may  not  find  that  your  local 
dealer  follows  it  all  the  way,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  he’ll  be  aware 
of  it  if  he’s  a  good,  sound  dealer. 

one  day  —  1%  of  new  delivered 
price 

one  week  —  5%  of  new  delivered 
price 

one  month  — 15%  of  new  delivered 
price 

two  months  —25%  of  new  delivered 
price 

three  months — 33%%  of  new  deliv¬ 
ered  price 

On  the  surface,  these  rates  might 
seem  a  bit  high,  but  the  key  to  the 
matter  is  not  how  high  the  rates 
are.  In  fact,  the  rates  must  be  high 
enough  to  allow  the  dealer  to  offer 
this  service,  or  he  will  be  forced 
to  quit. 

The  key  to  the  matter  is  whether 
you  are  smarter  to  rent  a  unit  for 
perhaps  $180  during  a  busy  season, 
and  get  the  job  done  on  time  with 
maximum  profit  ...  or  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  spend  $550  every 
year  to  own  a  similar  unit.  If  you 
can  put  the  difference  between  the 
annual  cost  to  own,  and  the  cost  of 
short-term  rental,  to  a  more  profit¬ 
able  use,  then  it  is  probably  good 
business  for  you  to  rent. 

How  do  you  decide  if  you  can 


afford  to  rent  equipment?  Econo¬ 
mists  suggest  that  you  can  afford 
to  pay  up  to  20%  of  the  price  of 
new  equipment,  annually,  in  rentals, 
and  do  it  profitably.  If  you  need 
equipment  for  a  longer  time  (run¬ 
ning  costs  to  more  than  20%)  then 
you  can  better  afford  to  own  it  your-, 
self. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  are  able  to 
decide  that  renting  would  be  a 
sound  practice  for  your  operation. 
What  do  you  do?  You  find  a  dealer 
who. will  rent  you  the  equipment 
you  need.  And  then  you  work  out 
the  deal  with  him.  Since  he  may 
have  his  system  “already  going,”  it 
is  not  really  your  place  to  re-write 
his  terms.  It’s  up  to  the  dealer  to 
decide  what  he  can  afford  to  offer 
you  .  .  .  and  up  to  you  to  decide  if 
you  can  pay  the  price.  This  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  dickering  on,  a 
trade. 


TITHAT  is  your  answer  to  the 
above  question  which,  at  one 
time  or  other,  has  bothered  every 
farmer?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  write 
an  answer  that  is  applicable  to  all 
machinery,  but  this  writer  contends 
that  he  has  such  an  answer. 

Some  automobile  owners,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  declare  that  a  car  “wears 
out”  in  one  year  and,  when  possible, 
they  annually  trade  their  one-year- 
old  cars  for  new  ones.  But  the  “old” 
car  still  continues  to  operate  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  hands  of 
subsequent  owners.  Whether  or  not 
an  automobile  is  worn  out  is  there¬ 
fore  largely  the  whim  of  the  owner. 

In  some  industrial  plants  ten-year 
old  engines  and  turbines  have  been 
“junked”  and  replaced  by  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  more  economical  appara¬ 
tus.  The  selfsame  equipment  in 
other  less  productive  plants  would 
have  been  kept  another  10  years  or 
more. 

We  all  have  our  own  ideas  about 
worn  out  clothes  and  when  they 
should  be  replaced. 

The  average  man  “wears  out”  one 
straw  hat  and  one  felt  hat  each, 
year.  Women  “wear  out”  hats  more 
rapidly  than  men. 


Then  be  sure  to  get  all  the  de¬ 
tails  ironed  out.  Do  you  pick  up  the 
equipment  and  return  it — or  does  he 
deliver  and  pick  it  up?  Exactly 
when  does  the  rental  period  start 
and  end?  Who  pays  for  damage  and 
wear?  What  is  “normal  wear  and 
tear?”  What  if  it  trains  and  you  can’t 
use  the  equipment?  Do  you  pay,  or 
does  he  “stop  the  clock  for  you” 
when  the  weather  is  bad  and  you 
can’t  do  any  work?  What  does  he 
furnish  in  the  way  of  supplies? 
What  do  you  furnish? 

If  you  do  decide  to  rent,  then  it’s 
more  important  than  ever  that  you 
manage  very  carefully  to  make  the 
most  of  your  investment.  Have 
everything  ready  to  go,  and  planned 
out,  so  that  every  dollar  you  spend 
gives  you  a  good  dollar’s  worth  of 
work  done.  This  means  you’ll  want 
the  dealer  to  explain  all  about  ad¬ 
justments  and  operation  before¬ 
hand,  so  that  you’re  “ready  to  roll” 
when  you  get  the  equipment  home. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  availability  of  equipment 
may  vary  a  great  deal,  depending 
upon  the  dealer’s  situation,  and  the 
demand  for  his  rental  machines.  So 
if  you  plan  to  use  rental  equipment, 
it  would  be  wise  to  plan  as  far  ahead 
with  your  dealer  as  possible. 

There  are  other  advantages  too, 
which  might  enter  in.  You  could  plan 
to  raise  a  different  crop  that  re¬ 
quires  special  equipment,  without 
having  to  invest  in  the  equipment 
before  you  really  know  whether  you 
want  to  continue  with  the  crop  or 
not.  Renting  equipment  lets  you  ex¬ 
periment  more  easily. 

Then  too,  you  can  rent  equipment 
which  you  might  want  to  consider 
buying  .  .  .  and  which  you’d  like  to 
try  out  for  more  than  a  short  dem¬ 
onstration  of  an  hour  or  so.  In  doing 
a  season’s  work  with  an  outfit,  you 
can  learn  a  lot  about  whether  you 
want  to  own  it  or  not — more  about 
the  good  points,  and  more*'  about 
those  that  are  not  so  good,  too. 

Whether  or  not  renting  is  good 
for  you  depends  upon  your  situation, 
and  whether  you  have  a  dealer  who 
can  take  care  of  you.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  might  fit  well,  some¬ 
place,  in  your  operation. 


Some  people  use  lead  pencils  until 
they  are  “stubs.”  Others  discard 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  inconveni¬ 
ently  short. 

What,  then,  is  a  good  rule? 

The  writer’s  answer  is  this:  A 
thing  is  worn  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  that  it  will  PAY  to  replace  it. 

For  example  you  have  a  certain 
power  transmission  belt,  eight  years 
old.  It  pulls  full  load  immediately 
after  tightening.  But  it  stretches 
quickly,  slips,  and  must  be  retight¬ 
ened  often.  It.  is  “too'  old”.  Its  elas¬ 
ticity  is  gone.  The  cost  of  frbquent 
retightening  plus  the  cost  of  lost 
power  due  to  slip,  plus  the  loss  of 
production  are  so  high  that  it  easily 
PAYS  to  install  a  new  belt. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  farm  trac¬ 
tor.  You  cannot  afford  to  spend  all 
your  time  repairing  that  old  tractor. 
Simply  because  we  can  “get  along” 
with  an  old  machine,  part,  or  thing, 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  already 
worn  out.  The  writer’s  contention  is 
that  entirely  too  much  machinery  is 
in  daily  use  that  is  really  “worn 
out.”  It  should  be  replaced  because 
it  will  PAY  to  replace  it.  A  farmer 
can  spend  his  time  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  by  doing  work  that  is  more 
profitable.— W.  F.  Schajihorst 


When  Is  Machinery  Worn  Out? 
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THE  GREATEST  ENGINEERING 

ADVANCE  IN  GRANGE  HISTORY 


miracle -new  Ajfl 

bo  PLUS 


•  Stronger  than  concrete 


•  Absolutely  moisture  proof 


•  Absolutely  acid  proof 


Gtange  engineers  bring  you  a 
miracle-new  coating,  troweled 
on,  that  gives  you  an  inside 
coating  never  before  matched. 
Exclusive  G3  PLUS,  only 
Grange  has  it!  G3  PLUS  cures 
by  chemical  reaction  —  no 
shrinkage  —  no  movement.  Ab¬ 
solutely  moisture  proof,  acid 
proof  and  stronger  than  the 
strongest  concrete! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  free  Grange  folder  on  i 
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PK 

POWDER 

. . .  helps  to 
protect  your 
milk  quality! 


The  chlorine  dairy 
sanitizer  you  can 
trust!  For  utensils, 
milking  machines, 
udders.  Controls  bac¬ 
teria  growth,  helps 
prevent  mastitis. 

ANOTHER  BK  PRODUCT 

® 

Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp. 
Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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General  Thomas  Power,  commander 
of  the  overall  Strategic  Air  Command. 


At  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
I  saw  the  button  connected  to  a  horn, 
the  sounding  of  which  would  bring 
alert  bomber  crews  to  their  planes, 
inside  of  three  minutes  and  have  all 
of  them  in  the  air  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  This  occurred  at  the  nerve 
center  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  our  first  line  of  defense  in 
event  of  unprovoked  attack  by 
bombers  or  guided  missiles. 

I  saw  an  officer  push  another  but 
ton  and  in  three  seconds  talk  to 
more  than  70  SAC  bases  around  the 
world  which,  including  Offutt,  pack 
the  greatest  military  striking  force 
in  the  world’s  history.  In  five  sec 
onds  after  he  finished  the  message, 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  received! 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  90%  of  the  Free 
World’s  striking  power  measured  in 
TNT  equivalents.  To  carry  them  to 
target,  should  it  become  necessary, 
we  have  approximately  550  B-52  jet 
bombers,  each  costing  about  8  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  as  well  as  many  others, 
totaling  over  2,500,  with  still  better 
and  faster  bombers  to  come.  But 
without  trained  manpower  the  planes 
are  useless,  and  we  have  dedicated 
officers  and  men  numbering  more 
than  200,000  with  the  necessary 
knowledge.  We  were  told  that  a 
bomb  can  be  dropped  into  a  barrel 
from  a  height  of  40,000  feet! 

You  may  well  ask,  “Is  this  stu¬ 
pendous  expense  necessary?  Isn’t 
there  great  danger  that  some  impet¬ 
uous  hothead  will  push  a  button  and 
plunge  us  into  war?”  The  expense 
is  necessary,  and  America  will  never 
start  a  war!  Let  me  tell  you  why  I 
sincerely  believe  this. 

SAC  Commander  General  Thomas 
Power  and  his  staff  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Niketa  Khrush¬ 
chev  would  “press  the  button”  if  he 
believed  he  could  destroy  America 
with  little  damage  to  Russia.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  keep  Mr.  k.  convinced 
that  such  action  would  be  national 
suicide.  The  SAC  motto  is  “Peace  is 
Our  Profession.” 

Let’s  take  a  second  look  at  the 
problem.  Speed  of  action  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential.  In  Canada,  an  elaborate 
Radar  system  has  been  constructed 
to  give  us  perhaps  two  hours  warn¬ 
ing  of  a  bomber  attack.  But  it  takes 
just  about  30  minutes  for  a  guided  in¬ 
tercontinental  ballistic  missile  to  tra¬ 
vel  halfway  around  the  world.  When 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 


that 


by  Hugh  Cosline 


Watchdogs 
Keep  the 
Peace 


This  billboard,  located  at  the  main 
entrance  to  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  in 
Nebraska,  tells  to  all  the  world  the 
motto  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 


Located  450  feet  underground,  here 
is  the  nerve  center  of  the  worldwide 
network  of  bases  which  make  up  SAC. 


System,  now  being  built  in  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  England  is  fully  oper¬ 
ational,  it  is  expected  we  will  have 
approximately  15  minutes  warning 
against  an  enemy  missile  attack. 

All  officers  and  men  who  have  a 
responsibility  in  our  national  defense 
are  determined  that  never  again  will 
American  planes  be  destroyed  on  the 
ground  as  they  were  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  in  the  Phillipines.  That’s 
why  around  a  third  of  the  SAC 
bomber  crews  are  continually  alert, 
ready  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  to 
get  bombers  carrying  bombs  off  the 
ground  in  from  3  to  15  minutes. 
These  planes  can  deliver  bombs  on 
any  target  in  the  world!  That’s  why, 
450  feet  underground  in  the  SAC 
nerve  center,  officers  and  men  are 
on  duty  day  and  night  receiving  a 
constant  flow  of  information  from 
SAC  bases  all  over  the  globe. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  this 
command  post.  When  the  group  with 
which  I  made  the  trip  was  there,  we 
were  told  that  in  event  of  an  attack 
we  would  be  there  indefinitely.  Why? 
Because  the  underground  command 
post  would  be  immediately  sealed 
off.  Air  would  be  filtered,  the  post 
would  generate  its  own  power,  pro¬ 
vide  its  own  water  and  has  food 
stored  to  last  30  days.  “But  what 
good  would  that  do,  without  com¬ 
munication  with  other  bases?”  you 
might  ask.  It’s  a  good  question  and 
it  has  been  answered.  There  is  wire 
connection  with  all  bases,  there  is 
radio  communication  with  all  bases 
and  with  air-borne  planes.  And  if 
the  underground  command  post  is 
damaged,  an  air-borne  command  post 


equipped  with  radio  would  take  over. 

Defense  never  stands  still.  New 
and  better  planes  and  missiles  are 
continually  being  developed,  such  as 
the  new  B-58  Hustler,  the  Free 
World’s  first  jet  bomber  that  can 
fly  faster  than  sound  and  can  do 
1,300  miles  an  hour  at  50,000  feet. 

Our  planes  are  supplemented  by 
guided  missiles  which  are  being  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  to  travel  faster  and 
farther.  The  Atlas  is  capable  of  trav¬ 
eling  more  than  6,000  miles  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  30  minutes.  The  Quail  decoy, 
carried  by  B-52  bombers,  is  launched 
from  the  plane,  where  it  will  confuse 
the  enemy  by  appearing  on  radar 
screens  as  a  bomber.  In  addition  to 
the  Atlas,  SAC  also  has  the  Snark 
Missile  operational,  an  air-breathing 
missile  with  a  range  of  some  5,000 
miles.  Two  other  ICBMs  in  the  6,300 
mile  range  to  be  operational  before 
long  are  Titan  and  Minuteman.  The 
Hound  Dog,  an  air-to-surface  missile 
will  shortly  be  carried  under  the 
wings  of  B-52s  as  an  added  punch 
for  this  powerful  bomber.  And  of 
course,  added  to  these  systems  in 
the  U.  S.’s  arsenal  of  missiles  is  the 


Somewhere  in  the  world  a  U.  S.  Airl 
Force  bomber  is  being  refueled  once| 
every  three  minutes. 


Polaris,  which  can  be  fired  from 
submarines. 

The  Airborne  Alert  concept  of 
keeping  a  percentage  of  B-52  bomb¬ 
ers  in  the  air  at  all  times,  ready  to 
retaliate  should  the  order  from  the 
White  House  come,  has  been  tested 
by  SAC  and  found  workable.  Under 
this  system  our  strike  force  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  a  surprise  mis¬ 
sile  attack. 

No  one  but  the  President  can  de¬ 
clare  war,  and  without  orders  or  a 
sneak  attack  no  bomber  would  pro¬ 
ceed  beyond  a  specified  point.  What 
a  different  story  World  War  II  would 
have  been  if  our  Air  Force  then  had 
been  on  a  continuous  alert  as  it  is 
now. 

In  one  room  at  the  underground 
command  post  is  an  IBM  computer 
that  saves  hours  and  days  of  work. 
For  example,  a  plane  too  near  a 
nuclear  explosion  would  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  It  sounds  fantastic,  but  feeding 
information  about  a  proposed  con 
centrated  bombing  of  an  area  might 
bring  the  answer,  “Don’t  do  it!”  In 
other  s  words,  from  the  computer 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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You’ll  be  happy,  too,  when  you  plant 

FUNK’S  G  HYBRID 


Enjoyed  Haying 

E  REALLY  enjoyed  haying  in 
1960  with  our  kicker  baler,  even 
though  we  had  125  acres  of  it  to 
handle.  The  sides  on  our  wagons 
should  have  been  8  or  9  feet  high 
instead  of  7  feet  to  prevent  kicking 
bales  over  the  wagon  on  the  turns. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  hay  to  feed  our 
100  head,  including  60  milkers.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  good  roughage  and  grain  has 
given  us  a  12,000  pound  DHIC  herd 
average.  We  like  to  get  plenty  of  size 
on  our  heifers,  breed  them  to  come 
in  at  28  to  30  months  of  age.  All 
heifers  are  bred  to  Angus,  Jersey,  or 
Hereford  bulls  for  smaller  calves  and 
easier  calving. 

Feed  is  stored  in  a  metal  bulk  bin 
that  has  a  capacity  of  5  tons.  We  dis¬ 
covered  some  time  ago  that  feed 
should  be  ground  and  mixed  the  day 
before  being  blown  into  the  bin,  so 
the  molasses  will  set  up  and  feed 
will  flow  better. 

Bulk  feed  handling  is  a  real  labor 
saver,  as  is  our  push-type  gutter 
cleaner  that  cost  $60  to  build.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  our  main  power  source 
around  the  farmstead,  though.  When 
we  put  in  our  bulk  tank  and  pipe¬ 
line,  6  more  motors  were  added  to 
our  barn  line  load. 

At  the  recommendation  of  our 
power  company  representative,  we 
put  a  200  ampere  service  to  the  barn 
and  split  the  electric  load  between 
the  house  and  barn  with  a  central 
pole  setup.  The  house  now  has  a  100 
ampere  service.  —  Roman  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Zemiec,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Likes  Grass  Silage 

I  have  been  very  interested  in 
the  comments  on  grass  silage.  I 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  user  of 
grass  silage  for  12  years,  but  didn’t 
know  how  good  it  could  be  until  I 
got  a  glass-lined  airtight  silo.  I  al¬ 
ways  knew  the  drier  you  could  get 
it  and  have  it  keep,  the  better  the 
cows  would  do.  However,  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  sad  experiences  by  getting  it  too 
dry  with  the  regular  silos. 

I  think  farmers  should  be  warned 
that  while  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
low  moisture  silage  in  a  regular  silo 
one  year,  the  next  year  you  may  lose 
a  whole  silo  full  of  what  you  thought 
was  going  to  be  a  good  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed.  My  experiences  tell  me 
it  is  risky  business.  I  don’t  mean  to 
imply  that  I  think  everyone  should 
buy  a  glass-lined  silo;  some  just 
don’t  have  the  ability  to  make  one 
pay  off.  After  three  years  use  with 
mine,  I’m  in  love  with  it. 

I  find  the  unloader  is  very  inex¬ 
pensive  to  maintain,  and  it  works 
wonderfully.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  feed 
the  cows  instead  of  a  chore.  I  find 
the  cows  get  more  to  eat  than  they 
used  to — a  woman  or  child  can  now 
feed  the  cows. 

I  am  listing  some  reasons  why  this 
big  investment  has  been  a  profitable 
one: 

1.  There  is  no  spoilage. 

2.  I  have  no  twine  bill. 

3.  We  don’t  get  leaf  loss  like  we 
did  with  dry  hay;  we  save  on  protein 
supplement. 

4.  It  saves  on  the  feed  bill. 

5.  Milk  production  is  better  and 
cows  are  healthier. 

6.  We  don’t  have  to  worry  about 


spontaneous  combustion,  or  fire 
burning  up  our  year*s  supply  of  feed. 

7.  We  can  fill  and  feed  out  at  the 
same  time. 

8.  By  wilting,  we  have  less  water 
to  haul. 

9.  We  don’t  have  bloat  as  we  had 
on  pasture,  and  production  is  more 
even. 

10.  Silage  smells  good. 

11.  Don’t  need  to  be  as  fussy  as 
with  a  regular  silo  about  moisture 
content  and  packing. 

12.  If  we  want  to  cultivate  corn  or 
quit  filling  because  of  bad  weather, 
we  seal  the  silo  and  quit  for  a  few 
days  without  spoilage. 

13.  We  can  make  haylage  late  in 
the  fall  or  refill  with  frosted  corn 
silage. 

14.  It’s  like  an  investment  in  addi¬ 
tional  land — we  can  save  a  larger 
share  of  what  we  had  to  start  with. 

15.  It  is  like  putting  food  in  a 
sealed  glass  jar  instead  of  in  an 
earthen  crock.  —  Gerald  F.  Coombs , 
Plattsburg ,  N.  Y. 

Watchdogs  That 
-  Keep  the  Peace 

(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

problems  are  answered  such  as  “How 
close  can  bombers  carrying  nuclear 
bombs  be  spaced?  What  speed  and 
elevation  must  they  fly  to  be  safe 
from  damage?”^ 

The  current  situation,  with  the 
possible  time  between  warning  and 
attack  in  terms  of  minutes,  high¬ 
lights  the  need  for  highly  trained 
professional  men  in  our  defense 
forces.  No  longer  will  we  have  time 
to  draft  and  train  civilians  as 
soldiers  after  a  war  begins. 

Such  training  is  costly  and  time 
consuming,  and  the  men  responsible 
for  our  defense  are  seeking  ways  to 
encourage  more  of  these  trained  men 
to  make  the  Air  Force  their  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
boredom  of  being  stationed  at  a  base 
in  the  Arctic  or  of  regularly  spend¬ 
ing  24  continuous  hours  as  a  member 
of  a  bomber  crew. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  comments 
about  the  lighter  side  of  the  trip. 
Around  40  men,  including  farmers, ' 
farm  organization  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  met  at  Syracuse  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9.  There  we  were  met  by  an  Air 
Force  plane  that  left  at  3:30  p.m. 
Enroute  we  were  treated  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  steak  dinner  (at  our  own 
expense). 

A  little  over  five  hours  later  we 
landed  at  Offutt  Air  Base,  where  a 
couple  of  buses  took  us  to  a  motel 
on  the  base. 

After  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  a 
bountiful  breakfast,  we  listened  to 
explanations  of  the  purposes,  plans, 
personnel,  and  planes,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  them.  After  lunch  we  saw 
the  underground  command  post, 
were  in  the  air  at  4:00  p.m.,  and 
back  in  Syracuse  a  little  before  eight. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  there 
was  plenty  of  good  natured  “raz¬ 
zing.”  One  farmer  was  asked  how 
he  justified  the  time  spent  off  the 
farm.  He  replied  that  anyone  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  SAC  head¬ 
quarters  and  who  turned  it  down 
was  just  “plumb  crazy”,  a  sentiment 
with  which  I  wholly  agree. 


FUlllli’S 


HYBRID 


And  for  better  fields  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats,  Hay  and  Pasture 

‘Hoffman  Seeds 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


Farmers  who  weigh  and  compare  the 
results  soon  find  out  that  Funk’s  G 
Hybrids  are  their  best  paying  com. 
They  get  maximum  yields  from  every 
acre,  regardless  of  weather  or  climate 
conditions.  G-Hybrids  are  field  tested 
and  proved  right  in  every  area,  —  for 
every  type  of  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman 
Seed  Man  will  gladly  help  you  select 
the  husking  or  ensilage  G-Hybrid  which 
will  produce  best  under  your  growing 
conditions.  For  the  name  of  the 
Hoffman  Seed  Man  serving  your  area 
and  a  copy  of  our  latest  seed  catalog 
write  to  Box  31. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 

Landisville,  Penna. 


bed  eating  . . . 
best  (o'  topside  marYi)  '• 

SENECA  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

SENECA  60— Earliest  Hybrid  with  “The  Old 
Bantam  Flavor.” 

SENECA  ARROW— Midseason.  Highest  Quality  in 
Season. 

SENECA  CHIEF— Highest  Quality — Best  for  Freezing — 
Tender  and  sweet  —  People  ask  for 
“Seneca  Chief.” 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS  Inc. 

BOX  131  HALL,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-llUnadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


W  GLUE  1 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  j>lus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.96-A,  Rochelle,  III. 
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Since  1891 — the  BEST  in  quality,  the 
latest  proven  varieties. 

•  CORN  •  OATS 
•  POTATOES  *  BARLEY 
•  ALFALFA  HAY  and 
•  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
.  .  .  and  other  standard  farm  seeds. 
All  tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  1961  price  list. 

EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS 


FAST  CUTTING 

Exceptionally  smooth  and  fast 
cutting  in  all  kinds  of  timber. 


EASY  FILING 

Famous  ''fast-file"  cutters  are 
easy  to  sharpen  correctly. 


STRONG  GUARANTEE 

Workmanship  and  materials 
are  factory-backed.  Claim  ad¬ 
justments  are  prompt. 


LONG  SERVICE 

Quality  materials,  construc¬ 
tion  and  design  prolong 
OREGON  serviceability. 


WIDE  SELECTION 

Available  in  numerous  types 
and  sizes  for  all  makes  of 
saws. 


When  you  buy  a  new  saw  .  .  .  when  you 
replace  a  worn  chain  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer 
for  genuine  OREGON  .  .  .  the  choice  of 
7-out-of-10*  saw  owners.' 

•Data  from  1959  Survey,  "The  Woodcutting 
Industry."  Details  on  request. 

OMARK  Industries,  Inc. 
OREGON  Saw  Chain  Division 

Portland  22,  Oregon 


rm  Why  _ 

7  out  of  MO 

Saw  Owners 
\  Choose  ® 


DEPENDABILITY 


Stands  up  to  hard  daily  use. 
Remains  on  the  job,  out  of 
the  shop. 


How  About  You ? 


JOB  PROVED 


Repeatedly  used  by  profes¬ 
sional  timber  cutters  every¬ 
where. 


COMPARE 


You'll  find  all 
the  features  you  like 
in  top-quality 
OREGON  chain. 

Look  for  the  name  "OREGON" 
on  every  cutter. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1961 


The  two-row  potato  harvester. 

No  Backache  in  This 


Now — you  can  grow  the 
world’s  most  amazing  To¬ 
mato  right  .in  your  own  gar¬ 
den  and  get  2  to  3  bushels  of 
delicious  tomatoes  from  a  vine. 

BURGESS  CLIMBING 

TOMATO  grows  16  to  20  ft. 
high  with  huge  fruit  weigh¬ 
ing  as  much  as  2  pounds  and 
measuring  6  in.  across.  Fine, 
meaty,  solid  tomatoes, 
wonderful  flavor.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  canning  and 
slicing.  Outyieldsallother 
known  varieties.  Grows 
any  place. 

Special  Offer:  1n. 
Regular  5(k  Pkt.  only  I M  Y 
3  for  25^  Postpaid. 


FREE:  BURGESS  Garden  Guide  Catalog  listing 
many  unusual  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 


BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 


Dept.  70,  Galesburg,  Mich. 


By  Amos  Kirby 


AMOS  KIRBY 


GEORGE  COOMBS,  Elmer,  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  finds  that  two 
labor  having  pieces  of  equipment  is 
helping  him  to  speed  up  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  his  230  acres  of  white  pota¬ 
toes. 

The  t  w  o  -  r  o  w 
potato  harvester 
digs  and  loads 
about  125  sacks 
(100  pounds)  in 
about  25  minutes. 
With  good  har¬ 
vesting  conditions, 
this  machine  will 
fill  the  loader  in 
about  15  minutes. 
There  are  three 
workers  on  the 
harvester  and  one 
man  to  drive  each 
of  the  three  trucks  which  haul  the 
potatoes  from  the  field. 

This  machine  replaces  about  twen¬ 
ty  workers  in  the  field.  One  of  the 
big  advantages  of  the  harvester  is 
that  there  is  no  lifting  the  potatoes 
in  sacks  or  baskets  from  the  ground 
to  the  truck.  When  the  loader  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  grader,  an  endless  belt 
in  the  bottom  of  the  truck  moves 
them  slowly  direct  to  the  grader. 

The  Coombs  have  installed  a 
washer  to  their  grading  line  which 
makes  the  potatoes  more  attractive 
when  going  to  market. 

Much  of  the  crop  is  sold  to  pro¬ 
cessors.  A  part  of  the  crop  goes  to 
Seabrook  Farms  for  processing.  An¬ 
other  big  buyer  is  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  who  use  them  in 
some  of  their  concentrated  soups. 
■The  Campbell  Company  wants  their 


potatoes  washed.  This  means  less 
soil  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  plant. 

This  year  the  Campbell  Company 
has  purchased  all  of  their  New 
Jersey  potatoes  in  pallets  holding 
about  1,500  pounds.  It  requires  about 
five  to  seven  minutes  to  fill  a  pallet 
with  washed  potatoes. 

It  requires  two  men  to  operate  the 
pallet.  One  man  spreads  the  pota¬ 
toes  evenly  in  the  pallet  while  an¬ 
other  man  supervises  and  assists  in 
the  operation  of  the  washer. 

The  pallets  are  loaded  on  a  flat 
truck  with  the  fork  lift.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  this  page  one  sees  George 
Coombs  Jr.,  placing  a  1,500  pound 
load  of  potatoes  on  the  truck  which 
carries  24  pallets. 

The  Campbell  Company  has  equip¬ 
ment  at  its  Camden  plant  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  pallets  and  finds  it  more 
economical  to  receive  them  in  this 
manner  than  if  delivered  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  100-pound  sack.  Seabrook 
Farms  buys  their  potatoes  in  100- 
pound  bags. 

The  George  Coombs  farm  is  op¬ 
erated  as  a  father-son  operation, 
George  Coombs,  Sr.,  and  George, 
Jr.  White  potatoes  is  one  of  the 
major  crops  grown  but  they  also 
grow  snap  beans,  which  are  sold 
to  Seabrook  Farms  for  freezing. 
They  have  been  using  a  bean  har¬ 
vester  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Both  of  the  Coombs  use  labor  sav¬ 
ing  equipment  wherever  possible. 
They  find  this  essential  in  competing 
in  present-day  markets.  They  use 
irrigation  when  needed.  They  have 
sufficient  lines  and  pumping  equip¬ 
ment  to  water  their  entire  acreage. 


A  fork  lift  handles  the  pallets. 


POTATO  HANDLING 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


The  tree  find  of  the  Century. 

Produces  large  delicious  thin- 
shelled  English  walnuts.  Per¬ 
fectly  adapted  for  cold  winters: 
will  stand  25°  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beautiful  fast¬ 
growing  shade  tree  with  tropi¬ 
cal  appearing  foliage.  Plant  for 
shade  and  nuts. 

We  al gin  have  Hall’s  Fruiting  Almond,  filbert,  Chinese 
chestnut,  and  Thomas  black  walnut  trees. 

MILLER’S  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  lists  best  blue¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  standard  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
grapes,  ornamentals.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
922-A  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 

Get  Acquainted  Offer  from 

KELLY  BROTHERS 
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SPARKLE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

shipped  at  prop¬ 


er  planting  time, 
only  $1.00.  Regular 
Price — $1.50.  Send  for 
free  complete  68  page 
Colored  Catalog. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  INC. 

Dansville,  New  York,  Dept.  AA-1-21 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.for  10c. 

Beautiful  53rd  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds,  " 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow¬ 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality 


zvA 

Stock.  \  ^ 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box 


5-J 


Homer  City,  Pa. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain— you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickl  y  this  3  -way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night's  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 
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EEP  ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH  THIS 


2 


-WAY 

ACTION 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk¬ 
ing  and  normal  heal¬ 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS : 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY 

.  .  .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY 

.  .  .  Sulfathiazolc  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble, 

-:7j  EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  just  keep 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by 
hand.  At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  postpaid 
H.W. NAYLOR  CO., MORRIS  1 , N  Y 

D/:  A/a  if /or $ 

MEV/CATEV 

Teat  Di/ators 

Large  pkg.  (42)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  500 


\\ 
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TIRED' 

Of 

frozen 
ensilage  ? 

Unadilla’s  exclusive  Factory 
Creosoted  white  pine  or  spruce, 
full  thickness  staves  render 
17  times  the  insulating  value  of 
masonry.  The  Unadilla  is  air¬ 
tight,  pressure-tight,  acid-resist¬ 
ant ■,  heavy  duty!  See  why  Una¬ 
dilla  has  been  the  best  silo  value 
for  over  so  years  .  .  .  Send  for 
catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-121,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MAPLE  SAP  GATHERING 


sap  flowing  system  — from  tree 
to  vat  without  handling. 

Se+uL  jpsi  rf-iee.  GatcUo^ue. 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Doris  and  Bruce  Hawley  stand  behind  Harold  (left),  Eileen,  and  Steve. 

Meet  The  Hawley  Family 


Harold  hawley  of  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.  has  been  doing  some  writ¬ 
ing  for  us  in  the  past  and  will  be 
continuing  on  a  more  regular  basis 
in  the  future.  We  thought  you’d  like 
a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  folks  who 
live,  work,  and  play  at  Gayway 
Farm. 

Speaking  of  the  farm,  it  has 
grown  gradually  from  180  acres  in 
1945  to  the  present  750  acres,  200  of 
which  are  rented.  The  milking  herd 
has  increased  from  30  to  68  during 
the  same  period.  It’s  primarily  a 
dairy  business,  but  wheat  and  corn 
are  grown  as  cash  crops.  Although 
a  pretty  sizable  farm  operation,  it’s 
strictly  a  family  farm  in  terms  of 
management  and  main  source  of 
labor. 

Harold  was  born  across  the  road 
from  his  present  home,  attended 
Weedsport  High  School,  Cornell 
University,  and  wound  up  with  a 


Ph.D.  at  Purdue.  After  working  five 
years  as  an  economist  with  Swift 
and  Company  at  Chicago,  he  couldn’t 
resist  the  urge  to  begin  farming  for 
himself. 

Harold’s  wife,  Doris,  was  born  at 
Rising  City,  Nebraska,  graduated  as 
a  dietitian  from  Iowa  State  and 
later  obtained  an  M.S.  and  Mrs.  on 
the  same  day  at  Purdue. 

Steve,  18,  is  a  freshman  at  Cornell 
University  and  Bruce,  17,  is  a  senior 
at  Weedsport  Central  School,  as  well 
as  being  Dad’s  right-hand  man  on 
the  farm.  Eileen,  7,  is  in  the  second 
grade  at  Weedsport  Central. 

Harold  recently  received  the  1960 
Ford  Farm  Efficiency  Award  as  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  farmers. 
In  future  issues  he’ll  be  sharing  with 
you  some  of  his  management  suc¬ 
cesses — and  failures.  Gayway  Farm 
is  always  bustling  with  activity;  we 
think  you’ll  enjoy  reading  about  it. 

— G.L.C. 


Europe  Will  Be  Next! 


IN  JUST  A  FEW  days  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  California  Tour 
will  leave  for  a  wonderful  vacation 
in  the  Southwest  and  California. 
Next  will  come  our  European  tour 
(May  10-June  20),  which  will  take  us 
to  eight  countries:  France,  Germany, 
SwitzeiTand,  Austria,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  and  England.  This  tour 
is  the  same  as  the  very  popular  one 
we  had  last  year.  Although  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Play  (which  was  included  in  last 
year’s  tour)  will  not  be  produced  at 
Oherammergau  this  year,  we  will 
visit  that  fairy-tale  Bavarian  village. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  enjoy 
the  fascinating  countries  of  northern 
Europe  than  in'  the  spring  when 
every  countryside  is  blooming.  Our 
travels  will  take  us  first  to  glamor¬ 
ous  Paris,  then  up  the  I’omantic 
Rhine  River  to  Heidelberg;  and  next 
will  come  the  incredible  beauty  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol; 
quaint  old  German  towns;  delightful 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  ma¬ 
jestic  fjords  of  Norway. 

In  England,  the  last  country  we 
will  visit,  we  will  have  five  days  to 
see  some  of  its  most  famous  places, 
including  London;  Shakespeare’s 
home  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  Windsor 
Castle;  historic  Stonehenge,  and 
other  sights  that  you  have  always 
heard  about. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free 


copy  of  our  European  Tour  itinerary, 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  many  of 
the  places  we  will  go.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  day-by-day  account  of  every¬ 
thing  we  will  do  on  the  trip,  and  the 
cost  of  the  tour.  After  you  receive 
this  folder,  if  you  decide  to  join  our 
tour  party,  we  urge  you  to  send  in 
your  reservation  immediately.  A  de¬ 
posit  of-  $200  will  hold  space  for  you, 
and  of  course  we  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
fund  this  payment  if  you  find  later 
that  you  cannot  go. 

It  is  easy  to  travel  with  American 
Agriculturist.  We  and  our  official 
tour  agents,  the  Travel  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Needham,  Massachusetts,  do 
all  the  work  and  look  after  you  well 
from  start  to  finish.  Won’t  you  write 
us  today?  You  may  use  the  handy 
coupon  below,  and  send  it  to  E.  R. 
Eastman,  President,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  European  Tour, 
May  10-June  20,  1961. 

Name - 

Address - 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


SILO  UNLOADER 


farmers  buy  Badger 
than  ANY  other  .  .  . 


Complete  reliability  —  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  —  assures  a  payoff  in  time 
and  labor  savings  when  you  invest 
in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big- 
capacity  machine  digs  out  and  fluffs 
up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo 
built.  But  in  addition.  Badger  deal¬ 
ers  offers  you  free  professional  plans 
assistance,  and  unequalled  service  in 
providing  and  installing  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  fully-automated 
feedlot.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  information. 


Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 


more  you  save 


TUBE 

FEEDERS 


AUGER 

FEEDERS 


BARN 

CLEANERS 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Depl.  AA,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Barn  Cleners  0  Bunk  Feeders 

Q  Silo  Unloaders  0  Feedlot  Layoul 

0  Making  Grass  Silage 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  and  State  . . . . 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas. 

Write  for  detoils _ 


There's  a  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
later  delivery  and  installation — and  if  you  have 
the  cash  to  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewords  you  for 
buying  early  .  .  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the 
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this  new 
giant 

craine  silo 
is  breaking 
production 
records 
while  it  saves 
5  important 
ways 

rafne 

ATLAS 


For  the  man  who  thinks  BIG!  Big  silos  (up  to 
3Q,x60,)(  big  profits,  big  production,  big  savings: 


SAVES  SPACE!  SAVES  ORIGINAL  COSTS! 
SAVES  MANPOWER!  SAVES  MAINTENANCE! 
SAVES  SILO  UNLOADERS! 


j - WRITE  FOR  FREE  REPORTS - 


craine  me. 

NORWICH,  N.Y.  DEPT.  A1 61 

I  feed  .  head.  Please  send  free: 

0  Farm  Journal  Report  on  giant  silos 
0  Picture  folder,  concrete  silos 
0  Automatic  feeding  systems  literature 
0  Facts  on  Craine  Finance  Plan 

name . , . 

address . _ . . 


you  will  see  the  difference  that  "Work  Rated" 
design  makes.  Drive  unit  is  extra  strong  for 
workhorse  dependability,  year  in  and  year  out. 
Pinless  gutter  chains  of  heat  treated  steel  elimi¬ 
nate  stretch  and  freeze  —  provide  maximum 
flexibility  and  wearing  surface. 


STRONGEST  working 

combination  available 
in  Barn  Cleaners 
today! 


FARMWAY 

Work  Rated 


Drives  and 
Gutter  Chains! 


THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE 
PROVEN  "BEST  BY  TEST":  — 

•  Safety  Shear  Hub  to  prevent  damage  under 
extreme  pressure. 

•  Torsional  spring  Flight  Cleaners— thoroughly 
clean  off  all  animal  litter. 

•  Flight  Wear  Shoes — Each  flight  glides  on  a 
replaceable  shoe  —  extending  service  life  of 
gutter  chain. 


SOLD  AND 
SERVICED 
throughout  the 
U.S.  Dealerships 
open  in  some 
areas.  Write  for 
complete 
information. 


Ten  New  York  4-H  Dairy  club  members  and  leaders  recently  attended  the  Sixth 
Annual  4-H  Dairy  Conference  at  Chicago.  Delegates  were  named  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  outstanding  4-H  Dairy  work.  Front  row,  Katharina  Sweet,  Chat¬ 
ham  Center;  June  Collins,  Malone;  Susanne  Mead,  Holcomb;  Esther  Gallant, 
Cato;  back  row,  Ed  Winchester,  4-H  Club  Agent,  Auburn;  William  Bossard, 
Hornell;  John  Henry  Rich,  Cortland;  Linda  Ott,  Cato;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Will- 
man,  Ithaca,  chaperones. 


WOk 

American 

Advertisers 


Back-up,  hook-up  and  you're  ready 
to  spray  with  the  new  tractor- 
mounted  Trak-Pak  sprayer  unit  by 
HANSON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.  De¬ 
signed  to  save  time  and  reduce  work 
during  the  rush  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  the  new  unit  mounts  to  any 
standard  3-point  hydraulic  hitch,  can 
be  attached  or  detached  from  the 
tractor  in  minutes,  and  may  be 
equipped  with  either  a  boom  or  a 
Brodjet  sprayer.  When  not  in  use, 
the  Trak-Pak  rests  on  its  own  built- 
in  skid. 


Professor  Ellis  Pierce,  from  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  University,  de¬ 
monstrates  the  fine  points  of  carcass  judging  to  a  group  of  Empire  State  4-H 
members  during  a  club  meeting  held  recently  at  the  Tobin  Packing  Company’s 
plant  in  Rochester,  New  York.  From  left  to  right  are:  Professor  Pierce;  Sue 
Herdman,  Angelica;  Linda  Hotaling,  Bath;  Patricia  Karn,  Belfast;  Lawrence 
Smith,  Pittsford;  and  Donald  Mitchell,  Avoca. 

During  the  meeting,  awards  for  excellence  in  livestock  care  were  made  to 
Linda  Hotaling,  horses;  David  Oderkirk,  Bergen,  swine;  Stephen  Hartman, 
Skaneateles,  beef  cattle;  and  David  Pierce,  Lockport,  sheep. 


The  RITEWAY  AND  LOTH  furnace  com¬ 
panies  ere  busy  turning  out  "new 
fashioned"  wood-burners.  Today's 
"Automatic"  wood-burning  heater 
gets  more  than  twice  the  heat  out  of 
wood  as  the  old  fashioned  stoves,  and 
need  refueling  only  once  in  every 
12  hours  at  the  most. 

A  new  automatic  chain  poultry 
feeder  driven  by  sprockets  that  do  not 
operate  in  the  feed,  giving  a  mini¬ 
mum  grinding  and  pulverizing  of  feed, 
is  made  by  the  JAMES  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wise. 
Designed  for  all  types  of  poultry  in¬ 
stallations,  the  feeder  can  be  quickly 
dismantled  and  reassembled.  James¬ 
way  is  offering  a  free  folder  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


This  group  of  Empire  Staters  was  sent  by  area  processors  to  the  26th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Left  to  right:  Gerald  P.  Hill,  Linwood;  David  Langan,  Canandaigua; 
Ontario  County  4-H  Club  Agent  Ed  Cockram;  James  Capron,  Victor;  and 
Dale  Heinzman.  Geneva. 


Many  truck  farmers  have  discovered 
that  using  black  VISQUEEN  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film,  made  by  the  Plastics  Divi¬ 
sion  of  VISKING  COMPANY,  Division 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Chi-' 
cago,  as  mulching  material  shortens 
the  growing  cycle  and  discourages 
weeds. 

Visqueen  film  is  applied  after  level 
or  furrow  type  rows  are  prepared 
for  seeding.  Attachments  for  tractors 
which  unroll  the  film  mechanically 
are  available,  or  it  can  be  rolled  out 
by  hand.  It  is  anchored  to  the  ground 
by  sprinkling  loose  earth  along  the 
edges.  Slits  are  cut  into  the  film  and 
the  seeds  or  plants  inserted  through 
the  openings. 
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Phil  Luke  Heads  Empire 
State  Vegetable  Growers 


TO  THOSE  responsible  for  the 
first  Empire  State  Farm  Show, 
held  at  Syracuse  January  4,  5  and  6, 
the  outcome  was  distinctly  encourag¬ 
ing.  There  were  57  exhibitors,  and 
while  the  weather  on  the  first  day 
was  discouraging,  a  sizeable  audi¬ 
ence  attended  the  various  meetings. 
Anyone  who  sits  through  a  program 
of  this  sort  must,  I  feel,  inevitably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  many, 
many  farmers  could  have  picked  up 
hints  that  would  make  them  far 
more  money  during  the  coming  year 
than  they  could  make  by  staying  at 
home  on  the  farm.  Two  or  three  of 
the  items  of  discussion  seemed  to  me 
most  important. 

Labor  Unions 

One  concerned  the  troubles  which 
farmers  in  many  areas  are  having 
with  organized  labor.  Torrey  Lyons 
of  California  gave  us  a  birdseye  view 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  that 
state.  He  told  us  that  unions  attempt¬ 
ing  to  organize  farm  laborers  are 
laying  the  foundation  by  discrediting 
farmers,  thereby  building  up  antag¬ 
onistic  public  opinion.  “Labor 
unions,”  he  said,  “are  spending  time 
and  money  to  picture  themselves  as 
saviors  of  the  poor,  downtrodden 
working  man  who  has  been  mistreat¬ 
ed  and  abused  by  the  grasping  farm¬ 
er.”  Steps  are  being  taken  by  organ¬ 
izations  of  farmers  in  California  to 
combat  this. 

Richard  O’Connell  of  the  American 
Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  of 
Kansas  City  covered  the  same  field 
in  a  broader  way,  referring  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  labor  union  among 
Jersey  poul.trymen.  Mr.  O’Connell  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  important  to  employ 
legal  means  to  combat  unfair 
methods. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting 
that  farmers  have  a  perfect  right  to 
loin  a  labor  union  if  they  so  desire, 
and  that  the  fight  being  put  up  by 
farm  organizations  is  to  prevent  forc¬ 
ing  either  farm  laborers  or  farm  op¬ 
erators  into  a  union. 

Another  interesting  discussion  con¬ 
cerned  the  proposal  to  bring  milk 
production  more  closely  in  balance 
with  demand.  Professor  Leland  Spen¬ 
cer,  author  of  a  front  page  article 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  last 
fall,  outlined  the  proposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  from  the  floor, 
along  with  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  done.  The  conclusion,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  that  dairymen 
should  grasp  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  study  such  a  proposal  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not 


they  would  wish  to  see  it  put  into 
operation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  vegetable 
growers  was  the  talk  by  Ora  Smith 
of  Cornell  on  the  future  of  potatoes 
for  processing,  and  of  John  Aitkin  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  on 
the  future  of  snap  bean  production 
in  New  York  State. 

Dr.  Smith  expressed  the  belief  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to 
processing  potatoes,  one  reason  be¬ 
ing  that  lower  grades  can  thus  be 
utilized,  thereby  improving  the  bal¬ 
ance  sold  for  table  use. 

Among  the  needs  suggested  by 
him  are:  better  organization  among 
potato  growers;  greater  use  of  the 
specific  gravity  test  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  bakers  and  boilers;  an  increased 
use  of  sprout  inhibitors;  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  potatoes;  and  perhaps 
more  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
contracts  between  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors. 

Dr.  Aitkin  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  competition  in  snap  bean  grow¬ 
ing  comes  from  Oregon  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Oregon  grows  a  very  high  qual¬ 
ity  bean,  but  it  is  a  pole  bean,  which 
has  to  be  hand-picked.  It  is  also  com¬ 
monly  irrigated.  One  of  the  problems 
of  the  Oregon  growers  is  the  long 
distance  from  market,  nevertheless 
they  are  selling  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  canned  snap  beans  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

Local  Advantages 

Some  advantages  which  New  York 
growers  have  are:  lower  production 
costs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  is  lower;  processors 
could  unite  to  become  larger,  there¬ 
by  more  adequately  supplying  the 
demand  for  volume  and  quality. 
Growers  are  in  the  same  boat;  they 
should  work  together  and  consider 
that  competition  comes  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Oregon  rather  than  from 
some  other  processors  or  some  other 
nearby  area. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Phil 
Luke  of  Fulton  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Vice  presidents  were  chosen  as 
follows:  Stanley  Weicek,  Goshen,  for 
muck  growers;  Stuart  Allen,  Water- 
ville,  for  processing  vegetables; 
Harold  Henry,  Eden,  for  general 
vegetable  crops;  Howard  Mills,  Bald- 
winsville,  for  greenhouse  crops,  to 
replace  Ray  Sheldrake,  Ithaca;  Sev- 
eryn  Hasbrouck,  Hurley,  for  sweet 
corn  growers;  Fred  Eaton,  Hub- 
bardsville,  for  the  new  division  set 
up  for  potatoes.  John  Youngs,  of 
Glen  Head,  and  Elmer  Agle,  Eden, 
were  re-elected  directors,  and  Fred 
Howe,  Hubbardsville,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  to  replace  Bill 
Giddings,  Baldwinsville,  who  asked 
to  be  relieved. 

I  had  a  pleasant  task  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  banquet.  The  chief 
speaker  was  Professor  L.  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  the  Conservation  Department 
at  Cornell.  He  discussed  the  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  New  York  and  of 
America,  pointing  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  outdoor  space  for 
this  purpose.  He  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  an  unusual  angle,  and  the 
audience  showed  keen  interest  in 
what  he  had  to  say.  Plans  arc  al¬ 
ready  under  way  for  a  bigger  and 
better  Empire  State  Farm  Show  in 
1962.  Hugh  Cosline 


Aii  Open  Letter . 

To  a  $150  Million  Dollar  Customer 

Dear  >Ir.  N.  Y.  S.  Farmer: 

YOU  are  my  best  customer. 

I  know  that  you  are  facing  increasingly  difficult  problems 
each  and  every  day.  These  are  constantly  changing  times.  As  if 
weather  and  labor  difficulties  were  not  enough  you  are  forced 
to  meet  change  with  change  to  keep  in  the  economic  swim. 

Here’s  how  I  plan  to  help  you.  1  will  try . 

1.  To  bend  every  effort  to  furnish  you  with  the  latest  and 
best  farm  equipment  at  the  most  economical  cost. 

2.  To  help  you  with  correct  and  modern  engineering. 

3.  To  give  you  the  most  prompt  and  courteous  service. 

Because  you  are  my  most  important  customer  I  am  dedicating 
my  business  to  being  the  best  help  you  can  find  for  your 
business. 

Sincerely, 

“Tfaur  -dacat  "petitn  "DeeUea, 

New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 

“Good  Equipment  Makes  A  Good  Farmer  Better.” 
Bainbridge  New  York 


ORDER  NOW  .  .  . 

for  generous 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 


Concrete  Silos 


If  you  want  a  durable  silo  built  with  rugged  materials  and  quality  work¬ 
manship,  mail  this  coupon  today  for  full  information  on  COROSTONE 
Concrete  Silos. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  formerly  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Send  Free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder  to: 


Name - ? - - - 

Address - 1 — ; - - - 

City  — — — - - State - 

Check  here  if  you  want  facts  about  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder 

PLEASE  PRINT  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


TREE  PLANTING  a  profitable  investment 


An  investment  that  appreciates  in 
value  as  the  dollar  shrinks  with  infla¬ 
tion.  Trees  are  cash  crops  never  in 
surplus,  requiring  little  care.  Shelter 
belts  or  windbreaks  increase  crop 
yield.  Trees  conserve  water  and  soil 


besides  beautifying  and  increasing  the 
value  of  property. 

Musser  trees  grown  from  selected 
seed  from  hardy,  disease-resistant 
stock,  grow  and  thrive  where  inferior 
stock  may  fail  to  survive. 


SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  AT  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE,  such  as;- 


50  at  100  Rale  Per  100  Per  1000 

SCOTCH  PINE  (Special  Strain) 

Fine  Christmas  tree.  Also  French 
and  Spanish. 

2- yr.,  S.,  4"  to  8"....$  5.00  $  25.00 

3- yr.,  S.,  8"  to  16"..  8.00  40.00 

WHITE  FIR 

3-yr.,  S.,  6"  to  12"..  8.00  40.00 


50  at  100  Rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

BLUE  SPRUCE -Excellent  Stock 

3-yr.,  S.,  6"  to  12".. 

5-yr.,  T.,  8"  to  14".. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE -Fas 

2- yr.,  S.,  5"  to  10".. 

3- yr.,  S.,  10"  to  18" 


FREE 

WHOLESALE 
XMAS  TREE 


Alany  other 

CATALOG  % 

PRICE  LISTS  AND 
GROWERS’  GUIDE. 


Evergreens,  Hardwoods,  Ornamentals, 


11.00 

55.00 

35.00 

175.00 

Growing 

7.00 

35.00 

9.00 

45.00 

Shade 

Trees. 

MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  83-A 
INDIANA,  PA. 


CANVAS  COVERS  —  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Prices:  6xe  (®  $4.32-  7x9  ®  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

j.  H.  SHIVERS,  Z-61 ,  ALLEN,  YD. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SL 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

El 

RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTiSlNfi  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S. 
Jones,  mn  Main  Rrl..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Numher  SI  on  extra.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  4  Issue  .  Closes  Jan.  19  Mar.  4  Issue . Closes  Fob  16 

Feb.  18  Issue . Closes  Feb.  2  Mar.  18  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2 


DAIRY  CATTLE  _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsvllle,  New  York.  _ 

DO  YOURSELF  A  FAVOR  in  ’61 — Consign  or 
buy  your  dairy  replacements  with  confidence  at 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Live¬ 
stock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden,  Watertown; 
Tuesday — Caledonia.  Gouverneur,  West  Win¬ 
field;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene;  Thurs¬ 
day — Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask  your  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Market  manager  for  schedule  of 
dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf  markets. 


GUERNSEYS _ 

PUREBRED^ GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fam¬ 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tar  bell  Guernsey 
Farms.  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS— POLLED.  Attractive  buys  of 
polled  Herefords.  Size,  quality  and  pedigree. 
Herd  sires,  bred  heifers,  bred  cows  and  open 
heifers  for  sale  new.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford 
Farms.  Groton,  New  York.  Telephone  Groton 

TX-8-3003.  V _ ' 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion. 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 
HEREFORDS  ARE  THE  ideal  beef  cattle  for 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 

Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.v  _ 

YEARLING  HEREFORD  BULLS.  Top  breed 
ing  From  a  winning  herd.  Clean  of  dwarfism. 
Priced  to  make  you  money.  M.  M.  Weaver, 
RFD2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers, 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from  your 
cows  by  Charolais  bulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning  —  200  more  as  year¬ 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  on  sensibly 
priced  papered  Charolais,  write  Lamme  Farms. 
Laclede  88,  Missouri.  


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

DO  YOURSELF  A  FAVOR  in  ’61— Let  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  solve  your 
livestock  marketing  problems.  Consign  with 
confidence — have  your  trucker  take  your  live-1 
stock  to  your  Empire  stockyards  at  Bath,  Bull- 
ville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur,  Greene, 
Oneonta,  Watertown.  West  Winfield. 


_ _ WOOL  _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 

blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


_ DOGS _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 

excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 

482M3.  _ 

BORDER  COLLIES,  imported  stock.  Four 
litters  ready  in  November.  Best  farm  dogs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm. 
Swan  ton.  Vermont. _ 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES.  Beautiful,  friendly,  love 

children;  watchdog.  Leo  Pel  ton.  Route  98 
Attica.  N  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies. 

Another  fine  litter.  $30.00  each.  Earl  Tuttle, 
Pinetavern  Farm,  Rt20A,  phone  7827,  Leicester, 
New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE :  AKC  Registered  Collie  pups.  Beau¬ 

tifully  marked.  Sable  and  white.  Males,  females 
$50.00  each.  Papers,  shots  included.  Mrs.  Scott 

Eaves,  RD2,  Earlville,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups,  8 
females  from  real  heel  driving  parents.  Albert 
Schulte,  Varysburg,  N.  Y.  _ 


_ _  DUCKS _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  Crested  Pekin  Ducklings 
$50.00-100.  Breeders,  pair  $15.00.  Meadow- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars  all 
ages,  bred  gilts,  etc.  Large  herd.  C.  -W.  Hill- 

man.  Vincentown,  N.  J. _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  and 
open  gilts,  service  boars  sired  by  Certified 
Meat  Sire.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  FOR.  SALE,  all  varieties.  Write  Mar¬ 
ian,  785  Losson  Road.  Buffalo  25,  New  York. 


HORSES 

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  HORSES,  blonde 
stallion  18  months,  stallion  colt,  filly  edit,  also 
bred  mares.  Bruce  McCulloch,  Whitney  Point, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS _ _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich,  N.  Y 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. _ _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs- — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 

4-6336.  _ 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE,  4-color 
pictures,  24  pages,  67  rare  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  Everything  from  giants  to  Bantams. 
Murray  McMurrav  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webster 
City,  Iowa. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
readv-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 

N  Y.  Ph.  LE  8-3401.  _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chic*  Co..  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor¬ 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns. 
Black  Sex  Links.  Rhode  island  Reds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  every  week  year  ’round.  For  meat  produc¬ 
tion  you  can’t  beat  our  famous  Van  tress -White 
Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  price 
list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  1^.  Y. _ _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS  —  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.00  per  100.  Silver  Cross  &  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  $25.00  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  St. 
run  $11.00.  100%  guaranteed:  Free  catalog. 
Noll  Farms.  Sheridan,  Penna. 


_ MAPLE  SYRUP _ 

FANCY  GRADE  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup 
in  lithographed  cans,  gallons  $6.60;  one-half 
gallon  $3.60;  delivered  third  zone.  J.  Irwin 
Wilson,  Greensboro,  Vermont. 


_ _ HELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FAPM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon.  GarePck  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  day’s  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:0C  P.M. _ _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light 
bulb.1  Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  — 
never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition. 
Multi-million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make 
small  fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick 
sales.  Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114 

E.  32nd.  Dept.  C-74A,  New  York  16. _ 

REAL  ESTATE  SALESMEN  wanted,  openings 
in  Cortland,  Tioga,  Chemung,  Tompkins.  Sen¬ 
eca,  Schuyler  and  Chenango  Counties.  Write  us 
stating  business  background  and  qualifications. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

TENANT  FOR  DAIRY  farm  share  lease  in 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Box  348,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 


SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 

SNOWSHOES  —  HIGHEST  handmade  quality 
$15.00  to  $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  cir¬ 
cular  free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland 
Center,  Maine. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

FOR  SALE— ESTABLISHED  soft  ice  cream 
business.  One  of  the  best  in  area.  Owner  retir 
ing.  Norwich  Tastee  Freez,  Norwich,  New  York 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  ENVELOPES  w/stamps  showing  chickens 

etc.  J.  H,  Wall,  31  Harrison.  Rensselaer,  N  ,Y. 
OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger. 
22  Shore  Road,  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED _ 

AGENTS— DEALERS — Farmers  —  up  to  $250 

weekly.  Represent  highly  rated,  well  estab¬ 
lished  firm  your  area.  Products  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised^ — needed  by  every  farmer.  Proven  sales 
plan.  No  investment.  Free  sample.  Ideal  Prop¬ 
osition  for  seed  corn  and  feed  men.  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts,  251  No.  Main,,  Rochelle,  Illinois.  - 
SALESMEN  WANTED  — r  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions  W.  D  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc. 

Ill  Irving  Ave..  Syracuse  3.  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats 
without  one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show 
them  to  friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $40.00  in 
a  day’  ever,  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing. 
W.  Z.  Gibson  Inc.,  500  S.  Throop  St.,  Dept. 

R-626.  Chicago  7,  Ill .  _ 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 
shop  at  home  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All-Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts  Tcke  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4.  Fern- 

dale.  Michigan  _ 

WE  ESTABLISH  YOU  in  your  own  business 
m  our  capital  Nc  investment.  No  experience 
necessary  to  start.  ,Part  or  full-time.  Winona 
Monuments.  Winona,  Minn. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  production. 
Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and  plant¬ 
ing  guide.  Flickengers’  Nursery,  Sagamore  6. 

Pa.  _ 

FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi¬ 
cations  regularly.  Free  price  list  on  request. 
Denton  Nursery,  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

NURSERY  SEED  CATALOG  (free)  —  ever¬ 

green  seeds,  seedlings.  Vegetable  seeds,  junior 
evergreens,  fruit-shade  trees,  shrubs,  supplies. 

AA  Mellinger’s,  Noith  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL^ OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’,  1,000 
Scotch  pine,  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue,  100  Douglas  fir,  50  white  spruce — all 
3  yr.  stock.  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request. 

Whitrner  Nursery.  Cooperstown,  Pa. _ 

CHRISTMAS-TREE '  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  ana  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 
SAVE  MONEY — BUY  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
growi.  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June 
bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit 
trees.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant 
your  garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  Free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nurs¬ 
ery  bargains.  Everything  guaranteed.  Write 
today  Allen’s  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box 
149,  Genc\  a,  Ohio. 

BLUEBERRIES— 2/3  FT.  Bearing  age  $1.15. 
Rhubarb,  trees,  shrubs.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept. 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

ONLY  25 0  FOR  World’s  most  beautiful  colored 
dahlia  catalog.  250  varieties.  100  illustrated 
Swan  Island  Dahlias,  Box  901-B,  Canby,  Ore. 


_ _ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcrx  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y 

SELLING  OUT"  Do  yourself  a  favor  in  ’61 — 
contact  your  nearby  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative  stockyards  manager,  or  write 
O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales  Supervisor,  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative,  Oneonta. 
New  York. 


PRINTING 

BUSINESS  CARDS,-  Black  ink,  flat  printed 
$4.00;  raised  $5.00  per  1,000  cards.  Let  us 
quote  your  printing.  Grandview  Press,  Box  163 
Lisle,  New  York. 


_  PLANTS _ 

FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  and 
planting  guide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hybrid  tomatoes. .  hybrid  onions,  hybrid 
eggplant  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  and 
giant  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  hot 
peppers,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plants 
for  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out¬ 
door  grown  plants  are  much  hardier  than  hot¬ 
house  plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  by  fast 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bought 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an¬ 
niversary  catalog.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept. 
2020,  Albany.  Ga.  _ 

STRAWBERRY  &  TiASPBERRY  Plants.  All 

varieties.  Fresh  spring  dug.  State  inspected. 
Free  catalog.  Free  plants.  Rexford  Sprout, 
Waverly.  New  York 

STRAWBERRY,  .  RASPBERRY  blueberry, 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli- 
dawn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Walter 
K.  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford,  Mass. _ _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata- 


logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M. 
H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

EARTHWORMS 

FREE 

$3,000 

worms 

PICTURE  FOLDER  “How  to  Make 
Yearly.  Sparetime,  Raising  Eart.h- 
!”  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size — 
7’x9’,  $5.67;  8’xl2’ ,  $8.64;  12’xl4\  $15.12. 

Polyethylene  film  also  available  ,in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  And  samples.  Our 
65th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader.  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  a.  Wayzata,  Minn. 
HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos’  —  up  to  30; 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riodled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-1,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


MOBILE  HOMES 

SELECTION,  TERMS,  SERVICE.  Yes,  Andy 
has  all  three.  The  largest  selection  of  new 
and  used  mobile  homes,  from  $11.00  per  week 
and  up,  with  the  easiest  bank  terms  available. 
Andy  takes  furnituie,  farm  implements,  or 
anything  of  value  in  trade.  Delivery  is  free  of 
charge  to  your  location  and  Andy  has  3  sales 
lots  to  serve  you.  Andy’s  Trailer  Sales,  Inc., 
Routes  5  &  10.  Whately,  10  miles  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass  Also  at  791  Memorial  Drive, 
across  from  the  Big  Y  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 
and  visit  Lincoln  Trailer  Sales,  Upper  W. 
Dominick  St.  in  Rome,  New  York. 


BOOKS 

PROPHET— ELIJAH  COMING  Before  Christ. 
Wonderful  book.  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission. 
Rochester  19,  New  York. 

GUNS  —  THOUSAN1 DS  LISTED,  all  kinds 
priced  right.  Published  twice  monthly.  Sample 
250.  Yearly  $2.00  Shotgun  News,  Box  5713. 
Columbus,  Nebraska. 


SIGNS 

SIGNS.  METAL,  ENAMEL,  all  wordings.  No 
Trespassing,  etc.  Mail  box  reflective  letters, 
mail  10c  for  sample,  free  catalog.  Signs,  54 
Hamilton.  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


POULTRY 

DARK  CORNISH  GAME  Bantams, 
lars  a  pair.  Austin  W.  Carpenter. 
New  York 

Three  dol- 
Sherburne. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW! 

NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for 

less  than 

210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg,  neomycin. 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750,  mg.  sulfamerazine. 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  a  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England.  Dept  A3,  Topsfield. 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

H.  F.  FREEMANS  UNEQUALLED  Salamanca 
Herb  Salve,  545  Center  Street,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  963.  A  leading  state  university  has 
thoroughly  tested  our  No.  3  (Full  Strength  Salve, 
they  say  it  works  with  amazingly  fast  action 
on  most  all  animal  sores.  “Remember  the  Palo¬ 
mino  Pony.”  Safe  to  use  on  animals  or  humans. 
“Outstanding”  8  uz.  Farmer  size  $5.00 — family 
size  2  oz.  $1.50  post  paid.  1  oz.  $1.00.  Try 
this  and  see  what  a  fabulous  salve  we  have. 
Free  trial  size  of  our  liquid  healing  salve  with 
each  order.  Expect  delivery  within  ten  days. 
Postpaid 


FOODS  &  FRUITS 

SEAFOODS,  OYSTER  STEW,  6-10  oz.  tins 
$3.00;  crab  meat  mix.  4-6  oz.  tins  $3.60  post¬ 
paid  to  5th  zone.  Order  now.  Seacrafters, 
Crisfieid,  Maryland. 


HAY  &  OATS 

25  TONS- TIMOTHY,  25  tons  alfalfa,  all  har¬ 

vested  in  June  1960.  Lonergan  Farms.  Homer. 

New  York  _ 

HAY— STRAW  WANTED,  barn  loads.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Pa.  VQ-2-2081. _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. _ _ 

CRIMPED  ALFALFA  first  and  second;  wheat 
straw.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burling- 
ham,  RD  1,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  Holcomb  543-A. 
GRAIN  FOR  SALE.  Cob  or  shelled  corn,  oats, 

wheat  and  barley.  Available  all  year.  Lowest 
prices.  Phone  collect — Newark  Grain  Co.,  Inc.. 

DE-1-2234,  Newarx,  N.  Y.  _ 

5,000  BALES  MIXED  timothy  and  clover  early 
cut.  Kirk  Hoag,  R.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone 
334-8416  _ 


FARM  SEEDS 

FAMOUS  GRO-COATED  brand  farm  seed  40% 
more  effective  with  new  improved  formulation. 
Free  48  page  color  illustrated  catalog.  Gro- 
Coat  protects  alfalfa,  clovers  and  grass  seed 
from  rotting  in  the  ground.  In  actual  tests 
increased  stands  ot  over  200%.  No  other  seed 
treatment  like  it.  Now  available  at  no  extra 
cost.  Red  Clover  $17.70  per  bushel;  special 
Ranger  Alfalfa  $18.90"  per  bushel.  Complete 
selection  of  farm  and  garden  seed,  nursery 
stock  and  fruit  trees.  Fast  service  from  Van 
Wert,  Ohio  branch.  Write  today.  Berry’s  Dept 
427,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


_  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. _ _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas. 

Free  catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 
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NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

HARD  TO  GET — old.  obsolete  farm'  machinery 

and  parts.  Information  $1.00.  Problems  an¬ 
swered  or  money  refunded.  Box  514-ED. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. _  / _ ._ 

20  ACRES  OF  FARM  and  industrial  equipment ; 
125  crawlers  and  wheel  tractors;  D-2  with 
wench  $1750;  TD-9  very  clean  with  blade 
$3995;  used  OC-3  with  blade;  3  new  Oliver 
OC-6 — 68;  OC-4  with  blade,  few  hours,  $2950; 
2  OC-6  with  blades;  B  with  Heil  angle  dozer 
$2495;  AGH  Diesel  run  5  years,  rebuilt,  $2,000; 
4  good  used  A  $1295;  HG  with  blade  $750; 
Terratrac  400  with  loader  and  scarafier  $2995; 
balers — 50  reconditioned,  all  makes  $295  up; 
field  choppers.  25  all  makes  and  types;  special 
on  2  Lundell;  rotary  cutters  $265;  50  self 
propelled  and  pull -type  combines  priced  to 
sell.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES.  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  Farm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
USED  6  UNIT  GLASS  line  DeLaval  combine 
milker,  complete.  Large  6-inch  portable  alum¬ 
inum  irrigation  system,  both  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  ,T.  Mark  Robinson.  Tunkhannock  5,  Pa. 

10-TON'  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down. 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dumbari  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. _ J _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  1 2  ton  payload.  Two- 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13,000  miles. 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers, 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  25 e.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.. 
Fargo,  N.  D.  _ 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS^  kitsT  'Build 

350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator. 
Plans  25 0.  Dunbar.  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. 
SAWMILLS.  EDGERS,  TRIMMERS  and  blow¬ 
ers.  Fence,  machinery,  sawmill  and  logging. 
Supply  price  list  #85  on  request.  W.  G. 
Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185  Oakland  St.. 
Trenton  8,  N.  J.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  A  Complete  apple  grading  and  siz- 

mg  and  packaging  unit  set  up  for  poly  packages 
plus  8  or  more  sizes  for  cell  packing.  Like 
new  cost  over  $9,000.  Will  sell  for  $3,000. 
South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Sullivan  Ave., 
South  Windsor,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  D4  CATERPILLAR  with,  without 

blade.  Must  be  late  model.  No  reply  unless  low 
hours,  excellent  condition.  Box  514-YW,  Amer- 
ican  Agriculturist,-  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ 

25  CAN  CREAMERY  package  milk  tank  used 
less  than  one  year,  $1,400.00  Lionel  Girard. 
Great  Pond  Road,  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 


ENGINES  AND  GENERATORS 

AVOID  COSTLY  REBORING  —  re-ring  your 

Wisconsin  Engines  now  with  Tricrome  piston 
rings.  Designed  and  built'to  Wisconsin  specifi¬ 
cations.  Three  or  four  rings  for  each  piston 
are  full-chromed.  Plating  protects  rings  and 
cylinder  walls,  extends  ring  and  engine  life. 
Only  $15.90  per  set  for  Models  VE4,  VF4, 
VH4— $7.95  per  set  for  Models  TF,  TFD,  TH. 
THD.  Also  available  for  other  Wisconsin  en¬ 
gine  models.  Stocked  by  your  nearby  authorized 
Wisconsin  Engine  Service  Station.  Write  for 
his  name  and  address  to  Dept.  FC-161,  Wis¬ 
consin  Motor  Corporation,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

$750,000,000.00  RARE  COIN  Search.  Rarities 
worth;  penny  before  1944,  $1,250;  nickel  before 
4939,  $15,550;  dime  before  1940,  $5,600  00; 
quarter  before  1942,  $5,800.00  ;  500  before  1939, 
$6,000.00;  silver  dollar  before  1936,  $17,500.00. 
Large  illustrated  complete  catalog  gives  top 
prices  for  coins,  paper  money.  Compare  prices 
before  selling.  Send  $1  for  catalog  today.  Relia¬ 
bility  guaranteed.  Endwell-Union,  Dept.  AM-4. 
Kirkwood.  New  York. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615.  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  100. 
Approvals.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont 
103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps. 

100.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents 1  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

CASH  FOR  BOXTOPS?  Amazing,  but  true! 
You  can  actually  earn  sparetime  cash  selling 
“worthless”  boxtops:  (Ideal  fund  raiser,  too!) 
Guaranteed  buyer  pays  spot  cash  for  all  you 
can  ship.  Over  75  national  brands  urgently 
needed.  Rush  250  for  list  of  brands  wanted, 
prices  paid.  No  gimmicks,  no  obligation.  “Box- 
tops-CJ.”  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

RUG  WOOLS — BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 
shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges  from  coat  fac¬ 
tories.  We  have  taken  over  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  rug  strip  department. 
We  are  right  in  the  garment  district  so  can 
serve  you  better.  Send  150  for  samples.  Intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  braiding  mixture  100%  wool, 
35  cents  pound.  Postage  extra.  Minimum  order 
$5.00.  Money  back  guarantee.  Sherman  Wool¬ 
ens,  552  8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  18,  N.  Y. 

AUTO  BOTTLE  WARMER  fits  into  cigarette 
lighter,  $3.00.  Gift  and  Novelty  catalog  250. 
J  &  J  Variety  Store,  Dept.  AA,  123  Carver 
Street,  Utica,  New  York, _ 

PURE  PEPPER,  Sassafras,  cinnamon,  sesame, 
oregano  $1.50  pound.  Peerless.  Chicago  24. 

DRESSES  "240;  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
■trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld,  164- A,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 


FREE  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  samples, 
napkins,  everything.  Scholler,  1747  Selby,  Saint 
Paul  4,  Minn.  _ 

SUITING  FLANNELS.  Rich  colors.  Finest 
rayon-celanese  acetate.  45  wide,  washable. 
Crease-resistant.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-AF  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FREE  LISTS,  FARMS,  homes,  businesses,  5 
counties  west  of  Albany.  State  wants.  Mort 
Wimple,  Sloansville.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE— FLORIDA  poultry  farm.  13,000 
layers,  automatic  feeders,  waterers,  feed  mix¬ 
ing.  15  KW  generator,  30  acres  land,  5  minutes 
to  town.  $60,000  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Paul 
Braden.  Rout,  1,  Bex  139.  Zephyrhills,  Fla. 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  164  pages,  35  states,  61  years  serv¬ 
ice.  Strout  Realty  251-R  Park  Ave.  So.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ 

'REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  for  sale — farms, 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels,  hotels,  etc.  It  costs 
nothing  to  interview  a  representative.  Call  or 
write  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  1  _ _ 

FARMS  LOCATED  IN  the  Finger  Lakes  area, 
Ontario  County.  142  acre  dairy,  $25,000;  150 
acre  dairy,  $21,000  ;  250  acre  dairy  or  cash 
crop,  $50,000  ;  340  acre  dairy,  new  bam  with 
100  stanchions.  Rochester  milk  market,  $73,500. 
Many  more,  all  size  and  prices.  Joe  Lyon, 
Broker,  Phelps,  New  York.  Phone  KI  8-4944. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $39oT 
Lovely  }A  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads, 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf1  Coast.  Fish,  hunt, 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept. 
681-D,  Rainbow  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala,  Fla. 
(AD.^O67Z-0) _ 

WANTED  TOURIST  CABINS  with  acreage. 
Full  information.  Arthur  Green,  934  Wethers¬ 
field  Ave.  Hartford  14,  Connecticut. _ _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Thirty  acres  of  growing 
wood  land.  Near  Littleton,  Price  $300.  Write 
George  Brew,  Gilman,  Vermont. _ 

APPLE  ORCHARD  —  8  room  house,  modem 
Kitchen,  bath,  combination  windows,  bam,  all 
equipment  necessary  for  full  operation.  Owner, 
Irving  Chase,  Penacook,  RFD  #5.  Box  50, 
New  Hampshire. _ _ _ _ 

196  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— level,  2  houses,  24 

Stanchions  expandable  to  60.  Silo,  farm  pond. 
$35,000.  Contact  Paul  the-  Realtor,  255  E. 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Penna. _ 

25  YORK  COUNTY  FARMS  all  types— dairy, 
beef,  horse,  40  to  650  acres;  priced  from 
$8,500.00.  Write  Paul  the  Realtor,  255  E. 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Penna.  or  call  Paul, 
York  3-3801,  evenings  8-1002. _ _ 

465  ACRES,  LARGE  Dairy  operation  with  new 
pipeline  milker  and  bulk  tank.  Good  buildings 
with  69  stanchions,  gutter  cleaner  and  3  silos. 
Choice  acreage  of  alfalfa,  trefoil  and  clover. 
Modernized  home.  Near  town  on  blacktop  road. 
Well  worth  $40,000.  Terms.  Cattle  and 
equipment  available.  H.  M.  Stocking,  Broker, 
Dundee,  New  York.  Phone  32. _ __ 

FOR  SALE:  Vi  acre  homesite  in  Florida.  Pri¬ 
vate  lake  with  country  club  privileges,  $695 
complete,  only  $10  down  and  $10  a  month. 
Guaranteed  high  dry  Vi  acre  homesite  in  this 
private  resort  development  set  in  the  Central 
Ridge  among  the  highest,  driest  elevations  in 
Florida!  Ideal  location  on  U.  S.  41;  only  2% 
miles  from  Rainbow  Springs,  only  6  miles  to 
Dunnellon,  “Home  of  World’s  Best  Bass  Fish- 
ng”;  schools,  churches,  shopping,  deep-water 
fishing  lakes  right  at  the  property,  free  mem¬ 
bership  in  private  country  club;  lovely  homes, 
hard -paved  roads  under  construction.  All  for 
amazing  low  $695  price  per  Vi  acre  site  in  one 
of  Florida’s  largest  homesite  developments.  For 
'ow  cost  living,  retirement,  investment,  write 
for  free  color  brochure  plus  24-page  booklet  of 
facts  maps,  photos;  no  obligation.  Send  now 
to  beat  coming  price  rise.  AD59072(ZO)  Rain¬ 
bow  Lakes  Estates,  Dept.  FB-127,  819  Silver 
Springs  Blvd.,  Ocala,  Florida. _ _ 

PIG  FARM  FOR  sale  near  Camden,  N.  J., 
125  acres  of  excellent  soil  for  piggery.  Only 
$21,000  including  piggery  license  in  your  name. 
Write  or  phone  collect  A  &  D  Realty  Co.. 
WO-6-2683,  1724  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Labels  — 
printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Industries. 
Hinesburg,  Vermont. _ 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins. 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Phone  4-0445. _ _ _ 

TOBACCO!  PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smok¬ 
ing  or  Redleaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee.  _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Emoire  Furnace  Co.,  793  Broad¬ 
way.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 
JOURNAL.”  Old  Forge  16,  N.  Y.— $1.00  year. 
Sample  200.  _ 

PLASTIC  POCKET  STAMP.  3  lines,  $1.00. 
With  chrome  case,  $1.75.  Tabco,  Tompkins 
Cove,  New  York. _ 

THAT  BLESSED  WARMTH  —  from  our  new 
Electro-Warmth  Bed  Warmer  relieves  aching 
joints.  Sleep  comfortable.  Sell  two,  get  yours 
free.  Bloomfield  Distributors,  Bloomfield.  Con¬ 
necticut.  _ 

STOP  THAT  COUGH  with  Libby’s  Horehound 
Honey,  Menthol  Coughdrops.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $1.00  pound  postpaid.  Libby’s  Candies. 
Maple  Ave.,  Scarboro,  Maine. _ 

ADOPTIVE  HOME  Located  in  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Southern  Tier  New  York  being 
sought  for  sisters,  ages  11  and  12,  Protestant 
religion.  Other  children  available  but  not  pre¬ 
school  youngsters,  'also  Negro  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren.  Reply  to  Chemung  County  Welfare  De- 
partment,  Elmira,  New  York. _ 

DIRECT  FACTORY  TO  you  on  new  ready  to 
paint  first  quality  furniture.  Dressers  (chest 
of  drawers)  desks,  nite  stands,  book  shelves. 
Send  to  us  for  free  catalogue  sheet  and  price. 
Bainbridge  Supply  Co.,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


PERSONAL 

MAKE  YOUR  WILL!  Two  approved  Will  Forms 
and  simple  “Instructions  Guide”,  $1.00.  Na¬ 
tional,  Box  48313F,  Los.  Angeles  48,  Calif. 


Coming  Meetings 

January  17,  18,  19 — Annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  N.Y.S.  Horticultural  Society 
and  Empire  State  Potato  Club, 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  23-28 — New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week,  Trenton. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Farm  Show,  Trenton 
Armory,  N.  J. 

January  25 — 15th  annual  meeting 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Coop,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Batavia. 

January  25-26  —  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst. 

January  30 — February  3  —  Animal 
Breeding  Short  Course,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

February  14,  15,  16  —  Vermont 
Farm  Show,  Barre  Auditorium, 
Barre. 

March  4-12  —  44th  International 
Flower  Show  (Public)  New  York 
Coliseum. 

March  10-11  —  Little  International 
Horse  and  Livestock  Show,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

April  23-24-25  —  Seventh  annual 
American  Angus  Conference,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

June  13-16  —  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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al£lA/  NATURAL 
f[Cyy  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air 


New  Process 
Money  6«|  £"95 
Priced  • 

Low  As 

Now  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  un  unuev  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
DtllU  WU  mUntl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  F- 1481 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


ATLANTIC  ALL  BULL  SALE 
SHORTHORNS  &  POLLED  SHORTHORNS 
Farmers  Livestock  Exchange,  Winchester,  Va. 
Fri.  Feb.  10,  1961  -  12:00  NOON 

100  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age  for  both  Purebred  and 
Commercial  breeders.  From  the  leading  herds  of  USA 
and  Canada 

STAN  HAWORTH,  SiALE  MGR. 

Box  573  Warrenton,  Va. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings, 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W,  5  Bond  St.  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


EAR  NOISES 

relieved! 

...thousands  reported.  nf* 

Wonderful  relief  from  years  I 

of  suffering  from  miserable 
ear  noises  and  poor  hearing  'tjT/  /C* 
caused  by  catarrhal  (ex-  fr'- 

cess  fluid  mucus)  conditions  V  ’ 

of  the  head!  That’s  what  these  folks  ( many 
past  70)  reported  after  using  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  HOME  TREATMENT 
during  the  past  22  years.  This  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  prayer.  NOTHING  TO 
WEAR.  Here  are  SOME  of  the  symptoms 
that  may  likely  go  with  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises:  Mucus  dropping  in 
throat.  Head  feels  stopped  up  by  mucus. 
Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hear — 
but  don’t  understand  words.  Hear  better  on 
clear  days — worse  on  bad  days,  or  with  a  cold. 
Ear  noises  like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  click¬ 
ing  or  escaping  steam  or  others.  You,  too, 
may  enjoy  wonderful  relief  if  your  poor  hear¬ 
ing  or  ear  noises  are  caused  by  catarrhal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  head  and  when  the  treatment 
is  used  as  needed.  Write  TODAY  for  PROOF 
OF  RELIEF  and  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
THE  ELMO  CO.f  Dept  1AAi  Davenport,  Iowa 


KATTER'S  DUROC  SALE 

4  Mi.  W.  of  Wapakoneta,  O.,  on  Hwy.  33 
MON.  FEB.  6,  1961  -  12:30  P.  M. 

25  BOARS -35  OPEN  GILTS -15  BRED  GILTS 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  gilts  to  farrow 
in  February  and  March. 
Nations  Top  Bloodlines 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG: 

MARTIN  KATTER  &  SON 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


<rA  QQ  Pair,  Post  Paid 
(2  pairs  $9.00) 

Guaranteed  Bargain  Offer! 

New  Army  Surplus!  Ideal 
for  trapping,  work,  sport. 

Keep  a  pair  in  your  car 
for  emergency  travel  on  foot!  Made  of 
wood  bows  with  weather-proof  cord  lacings.  Fits 
all  shoe  sizes.  Additional  information  on  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Fast  24-hr. 
shipment.  Rush  your  order  while  they  last. 

CEDX/irC  CIIDDMIC  Box  546f>,  Dept.  A-l 
9CKVIV.E  SUKrUJj  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!”  , 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


TRAVEL 

PLAN  NEXT  SUMMER’S  tour  now.  We  sell 

out  early.  Send  for  iree  leaflets  describing  our 
19  day  Grand  Circle  Western  Tour,  see  Grand 
Canyon,  visit  Old  Mexico,  see  California  and  18 
states  plus  5  Canadian  Provinces.  Includes 
Lake  Louise.  Price  only  $314.00  plus  tax. 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528A  Blue  Cross 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


FISHING 

SEND  MF  YOUR  name  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
a  method  that  lets  you  take  giant  bass  out  of 
waters  that  othei  folks  say  are  “fished  out”. 
Facts  free.  Write  Eric  D.  Fare,  Highland 
Park  10,  Illinois. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  OUR  famous  clover;  New 
York’s  finest.  Also  delicious  buckwheat.  5  lb. 
pail  $1.95:  case  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $9.98.  All  above 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  1 — 60  lb.  can  $10.80.  2 — 60’s 
$21.00.  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  each.  All  60’s 
F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries. 
Berkshire.  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL.  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts.  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
niches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 
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4772.  For  a  smooth  flight  into 
spring,  stitch  up  this  three-piece 
outfit.  Includes  overblouse,  skirt, 
jacket.  Match  or  mix  in  silk, 
sheer  wool  with  color  piping  ac¬ 
cent.  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18.  350 

4626.  Smart  casual  with 
spring’s  all-important  wide  col¬ 
lar.  Choose  a  silk  or  cotton  print 
or  solid-color  shantung.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18.-  350 

4566.  Slim  lines  for  the  short¬ 
er,  fuller,  figure.  Note  smartly 
draped  neckline.  Silk  crepe  or 
mixed  rayon  for  this.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  12%,  14%, 
16%,  18%,  20%,  22%.  350 

4638.  Spring’s  favorite  walk¬ 
ing  suit  is  smartly  simple.  Sew 
it  in  a  light-weight  woolen. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%. 

500 

9011.  Pinafore  and  dress  give 
daughter  a  quaint  old-fashioned 
charm.  Combine  gay  cottons  — 
solid  with  solidr  or  solid  with 
print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8.  350 

9220.  Wardrobe  of  smart  cas 
uals  for  the  larger  figure — shirt, 
pedal  pushers,  slacks,  shorts. 
Choose  sturdy  cottons  —  denim, 
gabardine.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Women’s  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48.  350 
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9494.  Spring-summer’s  favorite 
partners  —  square-cut  dress,  collar¬ 
ed  bolero.  Pretty  in  a  gay  checls 
gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in  Miss¬ 
es’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  350 


9223.  Take  your  choice  of  collar 
or  scoop  neckline,  flared  skirt  or 
slim.  For  flared  version,  sew  in 
checked  cotton,  rayon  print  or  solid 
color.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  350 


9227.  Bow-sparked  bolero  tops 
the  pretty  sundress.  Silk  or  cotton 
print  for  this  or  a  crisp  shantung. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  500 


9095.  Long,  close-fitting  bodice 
meets  a  full  whirl  of  a  skirt.  Cot¬ 
ton,  rayon,  or  cotton  blend  are  pret¬ 
ty  fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Jun¬ 
ior  Miss  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  350 


PATTERNS  4638  and  9227  are  FIFTY  CENTS  each.  PATTERNS  4772,4626,  4566,  9011,9220,  9494,  9223,  9095  are  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  our  full-color  Spring-Summer 
Fashion  Catalog  showing  many  other  attractive  fashions.  See  cover  illustration  above. 
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Good  Ways  With 


Ground  Beef 
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Meat  Loaf  Piquant  makes  a  very  tasty  dish  for  a  winter  night.  Garnish  with 
small  onions  and  mushroom  sauce  if  desired. 


By  ALBERTA  D 

ARE  YOU  making  the  most  of 
ground  meat  main  dishes  for 
variety  in  your  meals  as  well  as 
to  ease  your  budget?  If  your  family 
is  an  average  one,  you  probably  use 
ground  beef  at  least  once  a  week,  so 
why  not  try  some  new  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  it? 

Buy  your  ground  meat  from  a  re¬ 
liable  market  and  look  for  a  bright 
red  color  and  a  high  proportion  of 
lean  meat.  Choose  the  type  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  in¬ 
tend  to  use  it.  The  ground  beef  cost¬ 
ing  the  least  per  pound  may  be  la¬ 
beled  “ground  beef,”  “chopped  beef,” 
or  just  “hamburger.”  All  of  these 
will  be  about  the  same  but,  if  labeled 
“beef,”  it  is  required  by  law  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  beef. 

Many  cooks  like  to  buy  ground 
chuck,  even  though  it  costs  more  per 
pound,  for  patties  and  Salisbury 
steaks  where  the  lower  fat  and  lean 
meat  flavor  are  important.  This  meat 
may  have  come  from  either  high  or 
low  grade  animals.  Maybe  you  like 
to  pick  out  a  choice  piece  of  chuck 
and  have  the  meat  man  grind  it  es¬ 
pecially  for  you.  Other  persons  pre¬ 
fer  ground  round,  which  does  not 
shrink  as  much.  If  ground  from  top 
animal  grades,  it  may  have  enough 
fat  to  prevent  it  being  dry  and 
crumbly  when  cooked.  To  make  a 
juicier  patty  or  Salisbury  steak,  a 
little  fat  or  cream  may  be  added  to 
the  ground  round  before  cooking. 

Store  fresh  ground  meat  loosely 
covered  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  immediately  upon  pur- 
>  chase  and  use  within  two  days.  Cook 
at  low  temperature  and  avoid  over¬ 
cooking  if  you  like  your  meat  juicy. 
If  you  grind  and  freeze  your  own 
beef,  you  can  keep  it  properly  wrap¬ 
ped,  frozen,  and  stored  in  a  freezer 
for  4  to  6  months.  Plan  to  use  up 
ground  beef  bought  at  a  market  and 
frozen  at  home  within  3  months. 
Ground  beef  is  best  frozen  in  indi¬ 
vidual  patties  or  shaped  into  a  roll. 

We  all  like  shortcuts  to  make 
meals  easier.  You  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Barbecued  Hamburger  Mix, 
suggested  by  Cornell’s  College  of 
Home  Economics,  a  time-saver  in 


SHACKELTON 

getting  meals.  It  can  be  frozen  and 
varied  in  several  ways: 

CORNELL  BARBECUED  HAMBURGER  MIX 

(for  6  combination  dishes  of  4  to 
6  servings) 

4  medium  onions  chopped 

3  cloves  garlic,  finely  chopped 

2  cups  chopped  celery  tops 

!4  cup  fat 

4  pounds  ground  beef  • 

4  teaspoons  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  Worcestershire 
sauce 

2  14-oz.  bottles  catsup 

Saute  onion,  garlic,  and  celery  in 
fat  until  onion  is  golden  brown.  Add 
the  meat  and  stir  and  cook  until  all 
redness  of  meat  disappears.  (You 
will  need  a  6-quart  kettle  with  cov¬ 
er.)  Add  salt,  pepper,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  catsup.  Cover  and  simmer 
for  20  minutes.  Skim  off  excess  fat. 

NOTE:  If  you  prefer  a  less  highly 
seasoned  MIX,  omit  the  garlic  and 
Worcestershire  sauce. 

To  freeze,  cool  quickly  and  spoon 
mixture  into  freezer  containers  to 
about  one  inch  from  top.  Run  a  knife 
through  the  mixture  a  couple  of 
times  to  remove  any  air  spaces.  Seal, 
label,  date  and  freeze,  and  store  at 
0°F.  or  lower.  Do  not  stack  until 
thoroughly  frozen.  Plan  to  use  this 
MIX  within  a  few  weeks.  Makes  five 
1-pint  freezer  containers.  To  use, 
place  the  container  of  the  MIX  in 
hot  water  or  under  running  hot  wa¬ 
ter  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
mixture  to  slip  out  of  the  container. 
To  thaw  completely,  place  in  fresh 
food  compartment  of  the  refriger¬ 
ator  for  8  to  10  hours. 

Ways  to  Use  Hamburger  Mix: 

HAMBURGER-NOODLE  SKILLET 

1  pint  Barbecued  Hamburger 
Mix 

2  cups  cooked  noodles 

1  8-ounce  can  mixed  vegetables 
(use  liquid) 

1  8-ounce  can  seasoned  tomato 
sauce 

Vi  cup  sbredded  sharp  American 
cheese 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

Place  Mix  in  a  10-inch  skillet.  Cov- 

(Co ntinued  on  Page  22) 


Make  up  a  batch  today,  and  bake 
these  delicious  dinner  rolls  as 
you  need  them.  Dough  stays 
fresh  3  days  in  your  refrigerator, 
makes  4  doz.butter-melting  rolls! 

You’ll  find  everything  you 
bake — rolls,  breads,  biscuits, 
cakes,  pies  —  tastes  better  and 


stays  fresh  longer  when  you  use 
Robin  Hood  Flour.  You  see, 
Robin  Hood  is  milled  from  a 
variety  of  high  protein  wheats. 
Its  High  Protein  Richness  gives 
you  better  baking — better  nu¬ 
trition,  too.  Get  Robin  Hood 
Flour  at  your  grocer’s  today. 


•  -■■»  —  ■— t  — ■  T ry  Rita  Martin’s  ROBIN  HOOD  — ■ ■ 

refrigerator  rolls 

Vi  cup  warm  (not  hot)  water  V2  cup  sugar 
2  pkgs.  active  dry  yeast  (if  1  tbsp.  salt 

cake  yeast  (2)  is  used,  i/3  cup  soft  6 i/2-7  cups  sifted 

ROBIN  HOOD 
All-Purpose  Flour 


water  should  be  lukewarm) 
1 V2  cups  lukewarm  milk 


shortening 
2  eggs 


SOAK.. 
POUR.  . 
BEAT  IN 
ADD.  .  . 


KNEAD. 


SHAPE 


COVER . 

BAKE . . 
YIELD.  . 


|«|w . 

Robin 
Hood 


.  yeast  in  warm  (not  hot)  water  5  minutes. 

.  milk  over  sugar  and  salt  in  bowl.  Stir  until  dissolved. 
.  shortening,  eggs,  1  cup  flour  and  yeast  mixture. 

.  remaining  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  When 
dough  leaves  sides  of  bowl,  turn  out  onto 
lightly  floured  board. 

.  until  dough  becomes  smooth  and  elastic. 

Place  in  lightly  greased  bowl  and  grease  top 
of  dough.  Cover  with  waxed  paper  and  a  damp 
cloth.  Place  in  refrigerator  immediately. 

Punch  down  as  it  rises,  also  keep  cloth  damp. 

.  dough  directly  from  refrigerator  into  the  de¬ 
sired  number  of  rolls  and  place  on  greased 
baking  sheet  or  in  muffin  cups. Return  balance 
to  refrigerator.  (Dough  will  keep  about  3  days.) 

.  and  let  rise  in  warm  place  (80-85°)  until  light 
(iy2— 2  hours). 

.  at  375°  for  15-20  minutes. 

.  4  dozen  rolls. 


Robin  Hood.  Flour 
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MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  1 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  Ts  $ . . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

I  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with _ _ 

j  □  Trust  Account  for _ _ _ _ 


j  Name _ 

|  Address...... 

I  City _ 


Zone . State. 


If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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WE  It  SIT  YOU  UP  FOR  LIFE  IN  YOUR  OWN 

FAMILY  SHOE  BUSINESS 


FREE 

'•PORTABLE  SHOE  STORE'1 

Earn  big  money  daily  selling  famousSpring-Step 
Cushion  Shoes  full  or  spare  time.  Cash 
Bonuses  and  Retirement  Income.  Over  240 
styles  —  America's  most  comfortable  line  of 
shoes  for  all  the  family.  No  experience 
needed.  No  investment.  Send  today  for 
free  sales  outfit  and  actual  demonstrators. 

ORTHO  VEHT  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  2411AB  Brand  Road.  Salem.  Va 

/"“STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
I  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 

AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  —  n  mmJ 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 


Make  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

Amazing  profits  for 
clubs,  housewives,  stu¬ 
dents,  shut-ins,  others. 

Value-packed  Greeting 
Card  Assortments. 

Gift  Wraps.  Stationery, 

Gifts,  Housew,ares. 

Items  sell  on  sight! 

Send  for  salable  Sam¬ 
ples,  Free  Catalog, 

Sales  Plan,  Free  Gift 
Offer  and  ail  details. 


OVER  300 
FAST  SELLERS 


HEDENKAMP.  Dept.  AA-16 
36 1  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Please  send  Samples  on  approval  &  Details. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . 

City,  Zone,  Stote  . 
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Needle  Work 


P  i 


PRETTY  STOLE  C-362.  No  need  to 
know  how  to  knit  to  make  this  at¬ 
tractive  stole.  You  just  weave  your 
yarn  through  a  rayon  scrim  back¬ 
ground.  Easy  and  fun  to  do! 

Instruction  leaflet,  100. 


KNITTED  ONE  PIECE  CARDIGAN 
PK-9222.  Can  be  worn  open  or  closed. 
This  classic  casual  spells  style  for 
young  or  old. 

Instruction  leaflet,  100. 


TRAY  COVER  PT-1265.  A 

little  tatting  lends  a  lot  of 
charm  to  this  linen  tray 
cover.  You  can  tat  the  edg¬ 
ing  and  insertions  in  no 
time  at  all  and  give  some¬ 
one  a  beautiful  gift. 

Instruction  leaflet,  100. 


GOOD  WAYS  WITH 
GROUND  REEF 

(Continued  from  Page  2  7) 

er  and  heat  slowly  until  thawed.  Add 
the  cooked  noodles,  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  and  tomato  sauce  and  stir. 
Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat 
until  heated  through.  Sprinkle  the 
cheese  and  parsley  over  top,  but  do 
not  stir.  Cover  and  heat  just  long 
enough  to  melt  cheese.  Serve  from 
skillet.  Serves  4  to  6. 
v  Here  are  five  other  ways  to  use 
the  Hamburger  Mix: 

1.  Combine  thawed  MIX  with 
shredded  cheese  and  spoon  into  hol¬ 
lowed  out  frankfurter  rolls.  Wrap 
each  in  aluminum  foil  and  heat  at 
350°  for  30  minutes. 

2.  Use  the  MIX  as  a  starting  point 
for  Chili  Con  Came  by  using  equal 
measures  of  canned  red  kidney 
beans  and  the  MIX.  Season  with  chili 
powder  and  moisten  with  tomato 
soup,  tomato  sauce,  or  catsup. 

3.  Use  the  MIX  combined  with  rice, 
whole  kernel  corn,  and  desired  sea¬ 
sonings  as  filling  for  Stuffed  Green 
Peppers. 

4.  Place  2  cups  MIX  and  1  cup 
canned  tomatoes  in  a  114 -quart  cas¬ 
serole.  Cover  and  place  in  a  hot  oven 
425°  to  heat.  Make  biscuit  dough  us¬ 
ing  114  cups  flour.  Pat  dough  to  fit 
casserole  and  lay  ovetf  hot  filling. 
Bake  20  minutes  or  until  biscuit  top¬ 
ping  is  brown. 

5.  Thaw  MIX  and  spread  on  toast¬ 
ed  English  Muffins,  cover  with  sliced 
cheeSe,  and  broil  3  inches  from  heat 
until  cheese  is  bubbly. 

MEAT  LOAF  PIQUANT 

1 14  pounds  ground  beef 

V/z  teaspoons  monosodiuni  glut¬ 
amate 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
1  package  (%  ounces)  exotic 
herbs  salad  dressing  mix 
34  cup  evaporated  milk 
1  egg 

Vz  cup  cracker  crumbs  (about 
12  round  buttery  crackers) 

14  cup  finely  chopped  onion 


SLEET  STORM 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

I  heard  the  growl  of  thunder  through  the 
night. 

Then  the  angry  whip-lash  of  the  rain. 

But  when  morning  burst  upon  my 
startled  sight 

A  world  lay  wrapped  in  crystal  cello¬ 
phane. 

The  tall  fir  trapped  the  cold  wind's 
frozen  cry,,. 

And  the  elm  flung  silver  lace  against 
the  sky. 


IS  YOUR  CLUB  or  organization 

looking  for  some  good  one-act 
plays?  If  so,  we  suggest  that  you 
send  today  for  the  list  of  American 
Agriculturist  One-Act  Plays. 

All  American  Agriculturist  plays 
were  prize  winners  in  playwriting 
contests.  Most  of  them  are  comedies, 
and  all  are  especially  suited  to  pro¬ 
duction  by  rural  and  small  town 
groups  and  organizations.  They  are 
royalty  free,  easy  to  produce,  and 
only  50  cents  a  copy. 

There  are  twenty-four  one-act 
plays  on  the  list,  and  a  new  one  was 
added  this  year:  THE  RIDDLE,  by 
Frank  J.  Conboy.  This  play  was  a 
prize  winner  in  the  1960  A.  M.  Drum¬ 
mond  Playwriting  Contest,  and  is 
suitable  for  production  by  either 
children  or  adults. 


Sprinkle  beef  with  monosodium 
glutamate,  salt,  pepper,  and  salad 
dressing  mix.  Toss  lightly  with  a 
fork  to  mix  well.  Combine  the  milk, 
egg,  and  cracker  crumbs  and  add  to 
ground  beef  mixture  and  onion. 
Again  toss  lightly  with  a  fork  until 
well  blended.  Form  into  a  loaf  in  a 
shallow  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  1% 
hours.  Serves  6.  Bake  in  a  ring  mold 
if  desired. 

GLORIFIED  MEAT  BALLS 

1  pound  chuck  or  round  steak 
ground 

1  cup  stale  bread  crumbs 

!4  cup  milk 
1  egg 

1  tablespoon  finely  minced 
parsley 

1  tablespoon  finely  minced 
pimiento 

1  tablespoon  finely  minced  onion 

Vz  to  1  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
4  to  5  strips  uncooked  bacon 

Soften  bread  crumbs  with  milk 
and  add  to  meat.  Add  egg  and  rest 
of  ingredients  and  toss  lightly  with 
a  fork.  Form  the  mixture  into  4  or  5 
balls  about  IV2  inches  thick.  Wrap  a 
slice  of  bacon  around  each  meat  ball 
and  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  Bake 
meat  balls  in  a  small  shallow  baking 
pan  in  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
30  minutes. 

SWEDISH  MEAT  BALLS 

(60  to  70  balls) 

IV2  cups  dry  bread  crumbs 
34  cup  warm  cream 
34  pound  ground  beef 
Vz  pound  ground  lean  pork 
Va  cup  milk 

2  eggs  slightly  beaten 

1  medium  onion  diced 

2  teaspoons  salt 
Vz  teaspoon  pepper 
Va  teaspoon  allspice 

Va  teaspoon  nutmeg,  if  desired 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  cream  for  10 
minutes.  Combine  with  beef,  pork 
and  mix  lightly  with  a  fork.  Shape 
the  mixture  into  1-inch  balls  very 
lightly  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
couple  of  teaspoons  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until  evenly 
browned,  shaking  pan  continuously 
to  make  balls  round.  As  the  balls  are 
browned,  remove  them  to  a  casserole 
or  chafing  dish.  These  balls  may  be 
served  with  or  without  gravy. 

If  you  wish  gravy,  stir  into  the  fat 
remaining  in  the  pan  2  tablespoons 
flour,  V2  teaspoon  paprika,  Va  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  dash  pepper.  Add  1 
cup  boiling  water  and  1  cup  cream 
and  cook  until  slightly  thickened. 
Makes  about  60  to  70  balls.  Makes 
a  good  dish  to  carry  to  cooperative 
supper  meals. 


THE  RIDDLE  is  a  very  amusing 
play  about  a  princess  who  is  worried 
for  fear  the  wrong  man  will  give  the 
right  answer  to  a  difficult  riddle  her 
father,  the  King,  insists  upon  asking 
all  suitors  for  her  hand.  Her  mother, 
the  Queen,  steals  the  answer  to  give 
to  a  Prince  she  thinks  is  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  favorite— and  then  the  trouble 
begins,  but  all  ends  happily.  The  cast 
of  characters  includes  two  women 
(or  girls)  and  four  men  (or  boys). 
The  scene  is  a  little  sitting  room  in 
an  old  castle.  This  play  is  very  easy 
to  produce  and  has  a  lot  of  charm. 

To  get  a  copy  of  the  complete  list 
of  plays,  write  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei, 
Home  Editor,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
close  5  cents.  If  you  would  also  like 
a  copy  of  The  Riddle,  send  50  cents 
to  the  same  address. 


■> 


TATTED  CHAIR  BACK  COVER 
PT-1335  You  can  tat  this  easily  and 
’  quickly  with  fast-working  crochet 
thread.  Use  either  as  chair  back  cov¬ 
er  or  place  mat. 

Instruction  leaflet,  100. 


< - 

CHECKERBOARD  SET  S-625.  Gay 

kitchen  ensemble  including  crochet¬ 
ed  place  mat,  hotplate  cover,  napkin 
holder,  and  potholder.  Squares  are 
done  separately  and  sewn  together. 


Instructions,  100. 


American  Agriculturist 

Needlework  Department 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  leaflets  (check  ones  wanted): 

Stole  C-362  -  Knitted  Cardigan  PK-9222 

Tray  Cover  PT-126.5 -  Checkerboard  Set  S-625  — 

Tatted  Chair  Back  Cover  PT-1335  - 

I  am  enclosing - (10  cents  in  coin  for  each  leaflet) 

Name  _ _ 


Address 


Please  mint  name  and  address 


One -Act  Plays 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1961 
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SPRING  IS  just  around  the  corn¬ 
er — so  far  as  planning  your 
clothes  is  concerned!  “Colorful” 
and  “textured”  are  two  key  words 
for  spring  fabrics.  These  create  cos¬ 
tume  interest,  especially  as  the  fa¬ 
shions  are  attractively  simple  and 
easy  fitting. 

You  will  find  much  to  choose  from 
in  your  favorite  shop.  Cottons,  wool¬ 
ens,  silks,  man-made  fibers  and 
others  offer  a  wealth  of  fabrics,  and 
a  wonderful  job  has  been  done  in  co¬ 
ordinating  color  of  plain  and  fancy 
weaves,  knitted  fabrics,  prints  and 
yarn-dyed  fabrics. 

The  purple  tones  of  last  fall  now 
emerge  as  violet  and  lilac.  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  -and  cornflower  blue, 
grass  green,  rosy  red  and  sun  gold 
are  highlights  of  the  season. 

Spring  suit  jackets  are  long  or 
short  or  in-between,  so  you  can 
choose  the  length  that  looks  best  on 
your  figure  and  that  fits  in  with 
your  plans. 

Coat  costumes  play  a  leading  role. 
They  are  ideal  for  travel,  versatile, 
and  becoming.  No.  4638  on  page  20 
will  be  a  smart  outfit  for  Easter  and 
spring,  and  the  coat  can  carry  you 
right  into  summer. 


Sharing  equal  favor  with  the  coat 
costume  is  the  two-piece  dress  and 
jacket.  The  soft  or  semi-fitted  over¬ 
blouse  with  slim  or  knife  pleated 
skirt  is  topped  with  a  collarless  cas¬ 
ual  jacket.  No.  4772  on  page  20  offers 
use  as  a  dress,  or  as  a  separate 
blouse  with  skirt  and  jacket,  or  as  a 
three-piece  ensemble. 

The  sleeveless,  collarless  dress 
with  its  own  brief  jacket  is  another 
leader  for  spring.  My  suggestion  is 
No.  9227  on  page  20.  This  design  or 
No.  4638  or  No.  4772  could  become 
the  nucleus  of  your  spring  wardrobe. 

A  very  new  note  for  the  season  is 
the  asymmetric  line.  It  shows  up  in 
many  ways — side  closings,  surplice 
necklines,  scarfs  or  stoles  drawn  to 
one  side.  No.  4566  on  page  20  grace- 
'  fully  carries  this  idea  with  the  drap¬ 
ed  shoulder  line. 

Another  spring  trend  is  the  low¬ 
ered  waistline,  as  illustrated  in  No. 
9095.  And  for  that  “easy”  fashion 
look,  No.  4626  has  a  flattering  collar 
and  soft  bloused  waist. 

These  pattern  selections  highlight 
some  basic  fashion  features.  As  the 
season  progresses,  you  will  find 
more  of  these  ideas  and  designs  on 
these  pages. 


Wliat’s  Your  Hobby? 

Hobby  Lot  tors  From  Our  Hoa«Iors 


Weaves  Rug’s 

My  dad,  Wesley  Cretser,  is  94 
years  old  and  has  a  never  failing  in¬ 
terest — his  hobby  of  rug  making.  His 
general  health  is  good,  and  he  spends 
most  of  each  day  weaving  rugs  and 
watching  TV.  His  rugs  are  made  of 
silk  and  rayon  and  are  so  nice  to 
wash. 

He  makes  all  of  his  own  designs 
and  assembles  his  own  color  com¬ 
binations.  He  sells  many  of  his  rugs, 
and  has  given  away  many  as  gifts. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  around 
200  on  hand  in  two  different  sizes 
and  in  many  beautiful  colors  and  de¬ 
signs. 

He  has  a  very  keen  mind  and  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor.  He  has 
many  friends  who  come  in  to  call 
on  him,  as  he  does  not  get  out  too 
much. — Edna  M.  Cretser ,  R.  1,  St. 
Jnhnsville,  N.  Y. 

toiii  (  olleHor 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a 
bedridden  invalid.  My  frequent  trips 
to  the  hospital  and  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  constructive  to  do  day  after 
clay  drove  my  spirits  down  and  made 
the  days  seem  endless.  Finally,  a 
kindly  neighbor  suggested  I  start 


collecting  coins  as  a  hobby  and 
started  me  off  with  a  few  old  coins. 
I  have  made  many  friends  through 
my  swapping  and  trading  activities 
with  other  collectors,  and  have  now 
branched  out  into  another  hobby — 
collecting  old  bottles.  Mrs.  Fannie 
Murphy,  R.D.  2,  Box  376,  Highland, 
New  York 

Rewarding  Hobby 

My  most  informative  and  reward¬ 
ing  hobby  is  feeding  the  birds  in  the 
winter.  I  have  several  feeders,  some 
containing  seeds,  some  suet,  and 
others  peanut  butter  and  crumbs  in 
a  shrub  near  our  dining  room  win¬ 
dow.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  closely  the  familiar  chickadee, 
nuthatch,  woodpeckers,  grosbeaks, 
and  sparrows  who  come  to  call.  It’s 
a  great  thrill  when  we  have  a  new 
visitor  arrive.  This  past  year,  the 
red-breasted  nuthatch^  pine  siskin, 
cedar  waxwing,  and  Baltimore  oriole 
joined  the  others  at  our  feeders. 

Many  people  refer  to  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  as  a  lonesome  time  of  year,  when 
the.,  trees  are  bare,  migratory  birds 
have  gone,  and  suddenly  a  gray 
silence  seems  to  be  on  us.  I  have 
found  that  the  cheery  song  of  our 


Wesley  Cretser  of  St.  Johns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  working  at  his 
loom.  He  likes  to  design  his 
own  rug  patterns  and  color 
schemes. 


•—Photo:  St.  Johosville,  N.  Y. 
ENTERPRISE  AND  NEWS 


delightful  black-capped  chickadees 
will  brighten  the  grayest  day.  These 
gay  little  fellows,  who  are  regular 
visitors  to  our  trays,  are  always 
lively  and  cheerful,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  In  fact,  it  seems  the 
harder  it  snows,  the  louder  the 
chickadee  sings  ...  or  perhaps  I 
just  enjoy  it  more  then. 

I  feel  that  people  could  gain  a 
great  deal  by  following  his  philoso¬ 
phy-singing  on  the  darkest  days, 
grateful  for  his  daily  food,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  whatever  comes  his 
way.  —  Mrs.  Morris  Hawley,  Colton, 
New  York 


HANDS* 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

They  were  farmer's  hands— sturdy, 
competent. 

To  gentle  a  team  or  keep  a  plow  in 
place. 

Tender  enough  to  help  a  fluttering  bird 

Or  smooth  damp  curls  from  a  small  son's 
face. 

Hands  that  could  feel  the  strong  deep 
pulse  of  earth 

Beat  on  through  winter  snow  or  summer 
rain; 

Knowing  the  wonder  of  returning  spring. 

These  hands  could  seed  a  field  with 
winnowed  grain. 

Folded  and  quiet  with  the  blue  serge 
sleeves. 

Somehow  these  hands  seem  out  of  place 
today. 

I  will  remember  them  alive  and  strong. 

Lifting  a  small  boy  down  from  a  load  of 
hay. 

Second  prize  winner  in  the  I960  Lyric 

Poetry  Contest  of  Pennsylvania  Poetry 

Society. 


Ideas  For 
Game  Time 

By  Louise  Price  Belt 

1.  Make  inexpensive  modeling  clay 
for  your  youngsters  by  combining 
equal  parts  of  flour  and  table  salt 
with  enough  water  to  get  a  clay-like 
consistency.  Divide  into  three  or  four 
parts  and  add  a  few  drops  of  cake 
coloring  to  each,  getting  varied 
colors  for  small  modellers  to  use. 

2.  On  the  back  of  a  big  piece  of 
oilcloth,  draw  a  map  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  farm  houses  and  barns, 
streets  and  stores,  the  children’s 
friends’  homes,  etc.  They’ll  enjoy 
guiding  their  toy  trucks  and  cars  to 
various  places. 

3.  Supply  the  young  artists  in  your 
home  with  a  roll  of  inexpensive  shelf 
paper.  Its  smooth  surface  doesn’t 
soak  up  water  colors  and  is  long 
enough  to  paint  an  entire  train  on. 

4.  Suggest  to  the  little  girl  with  a 
toy  stove  that  she  cut  out  of  old 
magazines  colored  pictures  of  foods 
to  “cook”  and  “bake”  on  and  in  her 
stove.  If  she  mounts  them  on  card¬ 
board,  they  will  last  a  long  time. 

5.  Give  mud-pie  cooks  a  rubber 
plate-scraper;  they’ll  use  it  for  mix¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  pans  and  their 
hands  will  be  a  bit  cleaner.  Rock  salt 
makes  good  material  for  icing  their 
“cakes.” 

6.  Colored  plastic  spoons  will  show 
up  in  sand-pile  and  keep  your  cook¬ 
ing  spoons  indoors. 

7.  A  large  plastic  table  cloth  spread 
on  the  floor  will  catch  scraps  when 
youngsters  are  “cutting  out.”  When 
they  are  through,  gather  up  the  cloth 
and  you  have  all  the  scraps,  and  the 
floor  is  clear. 
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GLF 

NOW  OFFERS  YOU 

A  FARMERS  GROUP 
INSURANCE  PLAN 
WITH 

NON-  CANCELLABLE 

BENEFITS 

Paid  to  December  1,  I960:  $2,442,300 
to  5,702  policyholders 

TYPICAL  PAYMENTS: 


Employee’s  dependent  husband, 

59  years  old,  lung  cancer  $1,037 

Member’s  son,  17  years  old, 
complicated  fracture  .  .  1,362 

Member,  84  years  old,  paraplegia  1,204 

Member,  49  years  old,  multiple 
sclerosis,  still  hospitalized  1,609 

Member’s  wife,  47  years  old, 
encephalitis  . .  1,775 


Now  you  can  have  true  insurance 
peace  of  mind  with  a  policy  offering  you 
sickness,  accident  and  life  insurance 
benefits.  Best  of  all,  only  YOU  can 
cancel  these  comprehensive  benefits. 

You’ll  be  ahead  with  this  unique  G.L.F. 
Insurance  Plan.  Mail  the  coupon  today 
for  free  explanatory  folder. 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE  /  DEPT.  A 
TERRACE  HILL 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

GENTLEMEN: 

I  would  like  more  information  on 
G.L.F.  Member  Group  Health,  Accident 
and  Life  Insurance  for  G.L.F.  members, 
their  families  and  employees. 

NAME  . . . . 

ADDRESS  . 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


Premium  payments  may  be  handled  by 
milk  check  deductions. 
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World’s  Biggest  ’’Mac”  Orchard 


i Continued  from  Page  1) 


boxed,  polyethylene  -  bagged,  or 
nestled  in  celled  cartons  and  the 
new  6-packs.  Motor  vans  haul  them 
to  outlets  as  far  west  as  Milwaukee, 
south  to  the  tip  of  Florida  and  as 
far  north  as  Montreal. 

That  such  a  robust  and  profitable 
operation  would  run  into  serious 
difficulty,  is  hard  for  the  visitor  to 
imagine.  However,  Chazy’s  manager 
vouchsafes  all  was  definitely  not  in 
apple-pie  order  as  recently  as  a  few 
years  ago. 

Oddly,  the  trouble  stemmed  from 
Chazy’s  most  precious  asset,  its  fer¬ 
tile,  high-lime  soil  —  soil  that  has 
borne  the  bloody  traffic  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  of  British 
General  Burgoyne’s  army  in  the 
Revolution;  soil  that  supported  the 
beginnings  of  Champlain  apple  in¬ 
dustry  when  a  Frenchman  named 
Jean  Laframboise  set  out  a  few 
Snow  (Fameuse)  trees  away  back 
in  1783. 


Heavy  Soils 

The  “but” — and  the  manager  calls 
it  a  large  but — is  a  soil  with  treacher¬ 
ous  water  problems.  The  hummocky 
surface  traps  pockets  of  moisture.  A 
heavy,  tight  texture  in  the  earth,  it¬ 
self  makes  a  ready-sealed  bottom 
for  scores  of  unwanted  little  ponds. 

“At  times,”  says  Mr.  Green,  “we’d 
Lave  been  better  off  going  through 
the  orchard  with  an  outboard  boat 
than  with  wheeled  equipment.  In 
fact,  it  got  so  bad  we  had  to  give  up 
rubber-tired  machinery  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  that  400-acre  triangle  near¬ 
est  the  Lake.” 

Unhappily,  the  triangle  accounted 
for  70  percent  of  the  orchard’s  pro¬ 
duction.  The  figure  dwindled  rapidly 
as  trees  became  afflicted  with  wet 
feet,  and  isolated  from  insect-  and 
disease-spray  treatments  needed  for 
normal  vigor.  Equipment  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  went  soaring. 

Chazy’s  troubles^reached  the  ears 
of  the  farmer-directors  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict.  At  Green’s  invitation,  they  ask¬ 
ed  Soil  Conservation  Service  Techni¬ 
cian,  Barker  Hopkins,  to  take  a  look. 
The  latter  was  staggered  by  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  Chazy’s  drainage  — 
more  than  33  miles  of  tile  laid  three 
decades  ago. 

Most  of  it  carried  water,  all  right. 
Just  where  was  the  water  going, 
Hopkins  wanted  to  know.  The  ans¬ 
wer:  practically  nowhere. 

“Finding  an  escape  route  for  that 
water  was  one  of  the  toughest 
management  problems  we  ever 
faced,”  the  orchardist  states  empha¬ 
tically.  “SCS  men  jabbed  soil  augers 
all  over  the  place.  Their  top  engineer, 
Wally  Atkinson,  came  down  from 
Syracuse.  We  hired  a  man  to  work 
with  them  full  time.  Together  they 
came  up  with  a  map  that  showed 
every  square  inch.  I  don’t  believe 
even  an  anthill  escaped  them.  But 
they  had  to  do  it  that  way.  Finding 
an  outlet  was  like  groping  through 
Dakota  Badlands  in  the  dark.  But, 
thank  the  Lord,  they  did  find  it!” 

Today  the  conservation  job  that 
salvaged  a  critical  portion  of  Chazy’s 
Macs  looks  deceptively  simple.  Gone 
are  the  giant  backhoes  that  threaded 
their  way,  scooping  and  dumping 
noisily  but  delicately,  through 
avenues  of  30-foot  spreading  trees. 
Gone  are  the  terracers  that  followed 
after,  trimly  leveling  the  spoil. 

“I’m  certain  that  85  percent  of  the 
triangle’s  trees  are  back  in  the  shape 
they  should  be,  due  to  improved 
drainage,”  manager  Green  tells  cur¬ 


rent  visitors.  “Over  several  seasons 
we  put  slightly  niore  than  $4,00' 
into  the  project,  including  assistanc 
from  the  County  Agricultural  Con 
servation  Program  agency.  We’v 
recovered  that  money  many  time 
since.  It’s  given  us  thousands  o 
boxes  of  apples  we  never  could  hav 
picked  from  the  mess  we  ha 
before.” 

Business-trained,  manager  Greei 
— he  got  into  orcharding  first  a 
accountant  for  several  big  operator 
—  is  described  by  Clinton  Count, 
farm  leaders  as  a  natural-born  con 
servationist.  “If  conservation  cai 
mean  the  sensible  use  and  develop 
ment  of  every  resource  you  have 
no  matter  what  that  resource  is 
I  guess  I’m  one  all  right,”  smile 
Green.  “At  any  rate,  I  hate  to  se 
anything  wasted  or  abused.” 

With  20  years  at  Chazy  behin 
him,  there’s  no  doubt  manager  Greet 
has  a  family  conservation  plan,  a 
well.  Donald  F.  Green,  Jr.,  a  hoi 
graduate  of, the  University  of  Vei 
mont,  has  joined  his  Dad  as  assistan 
manager.  And  there  is  a  3-year-ol 
Donald  F.  Green  the  3rd  in  th 
picture,  also.  No  one  knows  wha 
he  thinks  of  orcharding  as  a  careei 
But  he  sure  loves  to  tie  into  those 
cool  tangy  Macs. 
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Country  Pastor 


Disarm  Suspicion 

By  Arthur  Moody 


CUSPICION  does  as  much  as  an, 
Mother  factor  to  break  up  familie: 
disrupt  friendships,  and  lose  busi 
ness  customers.  Why  not  disarm  thi 
enemy  of  personal  peace  of  mini 
and  good  wholesome  human  rela 
tions? 

One  frank,  forthright  minister  o 
my  acquaintanc 
used  the  direct  at 
tack.  “Why  don1 
you  like  me, 
would  ask  the  sus 
pect  person.  “Is 
something  I  h  a  vi 
said,  or  my  atti 
tude?  I’d  be  helpei 
if  you  would  te 
me.”  It  cleared  th 
air.  He  b  e  c  a  rn 
known  as  the  “mos 
understanding”  pet 
son. 

Another  fellow  went  more  tha 
half  way.  A  gradual  coolness  had  de 
veloped  into  actual  frigidity,  acconi 
panied  by  baleful  remarks,  on  th 
part  of  a  family  of  seven.  So  h 
went  all  the  way  from  his  house  t 
theirs  one  Saturday  morning.  H 
told  them  what  he  had  noticed 
hoped  it  was  just  his  own  suspicion 
If  he  was 'in  any  way  to  blame,  h 
asked  forgiveness.  That  was  the  be 
ginning  of  a  warm  lifelong  friend 
ship. 

There  are  other  tactful  ways  t 
clear  up  misunderstanding.  Som 
persons  can  be  charitable  enough  t 
overlook  the  “attitude”  and  treat  th 
other  individual  as  cordially  an 
kindly  as  ever.  A  warm  sun  thaw 
a  lot  of  ice.  Try  it! 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1961 
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In  fliis  IcUer  contest;  renders  toll  liotv  they  replaced  (car  with 
courage  and  found  a  larger  measure  of  the  serene  spirit. 


FAITH  ESSENTIAL 

First  Prize 

The  only  permanent  cure  for  fear' 
is  faith.  Faith  is  a  power  that  is 
limitless  and  omnipresent,  that  can 
serve  as  an  anchor  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions,  that  is  ours  to 
draw  upon  and  to  use  in  times  of 
need. 

The  opposite  of  fear  is  courage 
born  of  faith.  If  we  truly  desire  a  life 
free  from  fear  and  worry  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  it.  we  can  recon¬ 
dition  ourselves  to  develop  faith  in¬ 
stead  of  fear.  Through  our  God-given 
power  to  control  our  own  minds  we 
can  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  what  is 
good  and  constructive  and  direct  our 
energies  toward  living  a  fearless, 
purposeful  life. 

We  have  seen  how  emotional 
states  influence  the  body.  Similarly 
our  habitual  way  of  thinking  condi¬ 
tions  the  outer  circumstances  of  our 
lives.  Positive  and  constructive  think¬ 
ing  brings  positive  and  constructive 
results.  Negative  thinking  produces 
negative  results.  Since  fear  is  nega¬ 
tive  and  faith  positive,  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  faitli  for  fear. — Gus  Schroed- 
er,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

SICK  FROM  WORRY 

Second  Prize 

Having  always  been  one  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  get  ahead  with  my  farming  I 
worried  a  lot  about  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  couldn’t  stop  to  enjoy  my  fam¬ 
ily  as  I  ought  to,  but  finally  the  time 
came  when  I  was  really  down.  Sick 
with  a  bad  heart,  I  was  told  by  the 
doctors  I  would  never  work  again. 

Then  I  began  to  realize  I  had  done 
what  I  hadn’t  needed  to  do.  I  learned 
not  to  worry,  but  trust  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  I  learned  to  cast 
my  care  on  Him  for  He  cares  for  me. 

Now  my  home  is  happy  and 
though  I  am  eighty  years  old,  I  am 
doing  a  lot  of  work  because  I  do  not 
worry. — Edward  F.  Smith,  Meriden, 
N.  H. 

FACE  PROBLEMS 

Fear,  one  of  the  basic  human  emo¬ 
tions,  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  our  lives.  However,  if  it  becomes 
the  dictator  of  your  actions,  instead 
of  a  guidepost  to  keep  you  from 
danger,  you  must  try  to  over-rule  it. 


Although  I  have  experienced  in¬ 
tense  fear  when  our  car  overturned 
down  a  165-foot  cliff;  when  I  had  to 
take  an  examination  which  determ¬ 
ined  whether  I  would  obtain  or  lose 
a  job;  when  the  ones  I  loved  were 
sick  or  seriously  hurt;  I  have  always 
been  fundamentally  happy.  Do  I 
have  some  secret?  No,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  do.  I  just  follow  three  very 
simple  steps  to  happiness. 

First,  I  try  to  face  the  problem 
squarely,  having  confidence  in  my¬ 
self.  I  try  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  that  is  causing  me  to  be 
afraid,  if  anything  can  be  done.  If 
nothing  is  possible,  I  accept  things 
as  they  are,  without  Tying  to  change 
them  by  worry. 

Secondly,  I  put  my  trust  in  my 
fellow  men,  who  are  willing  to  help 
you  out  of  any  difficult  situation  and 
help  you  to  overcome  your  fears. 
They  can  see  your  cause  of  fear 
without  experiencing  the  emotional 
anxiety  which  you  have  attached  to 
it,  and  can  more  clearly  help  you 
face  it. 

Thirdly,  I  put  my  trust  in  God, 
who  is  always  there  to  help  over¬ 
come  your  fears.  His  might  and 
power  make  all  fears  seem  less  signi¬ 
ficant,  and  happiness  inevitable. 

If,  when  clutched  with  fear,  you 
utilize  these  simple  steps,  I  am  sure 
you  will  find,  as  I  have,  that  happi¬ 
ness  is  bound  to  come  to  you.  Miss 
Darlene  Hohman,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

DEBT 

In  the  year  1946  my  husband  and 
I  borrowed  $1,000  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  our  first  fai'm.  We  have 
since  sold  it  and  purchased  a  larger 
farm.  But,  I  must  say  it  hasn’t  all 
been  easy  going.  Many  times  my 
fears  have  been  replaced  with  cour¬ 
age  by  an  old  teaching  of  my  mother. 
When  trouble  comes  upon  you,  look 
around  to  see  whose  troubles  are 
greater  than  yours.  Believe  me,  you 
don’t  have  to  look  very  far  before 
you  find  someone  you  can  help,  and 
helping  others  soon  heals  wounds. 

— Mrs.  William  Duvall,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

DIVINE  GUIDANCE 

At  a  conference  in  Northfield, 
Mass.,  I  heard  Charles  M.  Alexander 


say,  “If  you  trust,  you  do  not  worry. 
If  you  worry,  you  do  not  trust.”  Al¬ 
though  a  mere  girl  in  my  t^ens,  that 
statement  stuck  in  my  mind.  I  wrote 
it  on  the  fly  leaf  of  my  Bible. 

My  trust  in  God  carried  me  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  without  anxiety  all  the 
way  through  school — no  easy  prob¬ 
lem,  for  I  had  to  work  my  way 
through. 

When  I  married,  I  was  still  hap¬ 
pily  trusting,  but  now  my  husband 
was  the  source  of  my  trust.  He  made 
the  decisions,  carried  the  burdens  — 
I  was  sure  nothing  but  good  could 
come  to  us  under  his  direction. 
“Peter  was  always  right.” 

Then,  very  suddenly,  my  husband 
died.  The  bottom  dropped  out  of  my 
world.  I  was  left  with  ten  children — 
the  oldest  17  years  old  and  away  at 
school  -the  youngest  still  unborn. 
We  owned  our  little  farm,  but  it  was 
heavily  mortgaged  and  it  had  never 
completely  supported  us.  Our  select¬ 
man  called  on  me  and  advised  me  to_ 
sell  the  farm  and  move  to  the  city 
where  the  welfare  department  would 
look  after  my  family.  I  suppose  he 
was  afraid  we  would  be  a  heavy  bui’- 
den  on  our  little  town. 

But,  I  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
up  my  children  in  a  city  or  of  being 
dependent  on  any  welfare  agency. 
Into  my  mind  came  the  last  part  of 
John  14:27,  “Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.”  Im¬ 
mediately  afterward,  came  Proverbs 
3:5  and  6,  “Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart  and  lean  not  unto  thine 
own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths.” 

“No,  Lord,”  I  said,  “my  heart  is 
not  afraid,  I  will  trust  you  with  all 
my  heart.  Please  show  me  what  to 
do.” 

And  my  kind  and  loving  Lord  did 
just  that  for  me.  He  will  do  the  same 
for  anyone  who  fully  trusts  him. 

Kind  neighbors  did  my  planting 
that  spring.  My  oldest  boy  left  school 
and  found  work — almost  a  miracle  at 
his  age  and  with  his  lack  of  training. 
The  younger  children  helped  me  care 
for  crops,  animals  and  poultry.  After 
a  little,  the  mortgage  on  the  farm 
was  paid. 

Today,  I  am  still  living  on  the 
little  farm.  My  childrens  arc  all 


grown  and  college  educated.  Most  of 
them  have  families  of  their  own.  We 
all  had  to  work  hard,  but  the  work 
was  good  for  us.  I  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  After  that  experience, 
why  should  I  fear  anything? 

“Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage:  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest.”  Joshua 
1:9.  —  Mrs.  Alleene  B.  Wetlierbe, 
Montague,  Mass. 

A  DAY  AT  A  TIME 

I  have  lived  for  the  past  20  years 
with  an  alcoholic  problem  in  my 
home.  Anyone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  terrifying  progression  of 
this  insidious  disease  can  never  real¬ 
ize  how  we,  the  wives  of  alcoholics, 
become  neurotic  and  go  down,  some¬ 
times  faster  than  our  husbands,  liv¬ 
ing  in  constant  fear  and  dread  of 
what  each  day  will  bring. 

Two  years  ago,  I  reached  bottom 
and  looked  so  desperately  for  help 
—not  for  him,  but  for  me— to  help 
me  regain  my  sanity.  I  found  it  at 
the  Alanon  family  group.  I  have  at¬ 
tended  meetings  every  week,  sat 
back,  listened,  relaxed,  and  read  a 
great  deal.  There,  I  found  friends 
with  problems  matching  mine  and 
many  much  worse.  There  I  learned 
to  accept  the  things  I  cannot  change, 
to  let  go  and  let  God  help. 

I  am  learning  to  live  my  own  life 
a  day  at  a  time,  to  do  the  best  I  can 
and  to  thank  God  every  day  for  all 
he  has  given  me.  I  have  found  that 
it  is  not  what  happens  to  us  that 
matters  so  much,  it  is  our  attitude 
toward  it  that  counts.  I  am  slowly 
gaining  serenity,  and  my  fears  are 
disappearing. — Name  withheld 

GOOD  RULES 

How  have  I  replaced  my  fears  with 
courage? 

1.  By  acting  as  if  I  were  brave, 
even  though  I  was  afraid.  “The 
Tattle  of  Life’  leaves  the  worst  scars 
when  we  withdraw  from  it.” 

2.  By  doing  that  which  I  feared. 
“Do  the  things  you  fear  to  do,  you 
will  no.  longer  fear  it.” 

3.  By  reading  stories  of  courage, 
biographies  of  brave  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  Bible,  I  have  been 
strengthened  and  inspired  to  be  reso¬ 
lute  and  steadfast. 

4.  By  attending  church,  practicing 
faith  and  positive  thinking.  “Fill 
your  mind  with  positive  thoughts, 
there  will  be  no  room  left  for  the 
negative.” 

5.  Through  prayer — “Courage  is 
Fear  that  has  said  its  prayers.” 

And  so,  though  I’ve  still  far  to  go 
to  reach  that  ultimate  goal  of  real 
courage,  I  “Go  Forward — Look  up¬ 
ward. 

Then  each  day  will  find  you  (me) 
With  the  Sunshine  (courage)  before 
And  the  Shadows  (fear)  behind  you! 

(me).” 

— Josephine  W.  Jackson,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I’ve  found  if  we  pray  about  the 
things  which  trouble  and  upset  us, 
and  ask  Him  for  guidance  and  seri¬ 
ously  strive  and  believe  that  God 
does  help,  courage  takes  place  where 
fear  once  dwelled.  —  Florence 
Frisbee,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  have  learned  that  I  can  live  only 

one  day  at  a  time.  It  does  me  no 

good  to  fear  something  that  will  hap¬ 
pen  tomorrow,  as  tomorrow  will 
bring  its  own  share  of  anxieties  and 
fears. — Mrs.  Lillian  McDaniel,  Nor¬ 
way,  Maine 
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Alter  120  Years 


CANE  bright  day  this  fall  we  went 
^up  to  Skaneateles  to  visit  my 
friend,  Harold  Stanley,  longtime 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 

Some  time  ago,  Harold  had  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Stanley  has  a  brother 
and  a  nephew  who  live  on  a  farm 
nearby  whose  family  history  and 
farming,  Harold  thought,  would 
surely  interest  all  the  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist.  So  he  took 
me  over  to  visit  the  Loveless  fami¬ 
ly  and  their  farm  operation. 

Harold  Stanley  was  right;  both 
the  family  and  the  farm  are  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  any  that  I  have  visited 
in  a  long  time.  The  farm  has  been 
in  the  Loveless  family  for  more 
than  120  years.  Young  Gaylord 
Loveless  and  his  thrifty  wife,  Hilda, 
are  the  fifth  generation,  and  their 
little  daughters,  Audrey  and 
Patricia,  the  sixth  generation  of  the 
same  family  living  on  that  farm. 

I  pause  to  comment  that  because 
it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  ex¬ 


plore  and  settle  this  great  country 
of  ours,  we  Americans  have  been 
movers,  so  century  farms  where 
generation  after  generation  has 
lived  and  worked  the  same  farm  are 
rare.  There  is  something  fine  about 
following  in  the  footsteps,  in  the 
same  paths  and  across  the  same 
fields  that  your  forefathers  have 
traveled  before  you. 

At  the  Loveless  home,  we  met 
Mr.  Harold  Loveless,  Mrs.  Stanley’s 
brother,  Gaylord  and  Hilda  Love¬ 
less,  and  their  two  little  daughters. 

Because  of  my  lifelong  interest 
in  farming,  I  asked  them  first  about 
the  farming  operation.  They  have 
about  58  head  of  stock  with  30 
milch  cows,  mostly  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys.  When  poultry  prices  are  good, 
they  also  have  a  fairly  large  flock 
of  hens. 

Although  the  farm  has  been 
worked  by  the  same  family  for  120 
years,  it  is  now  very  modern.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  improved  with  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  topdressed  with  superphos¬ 


phate  and  manure.  They  use  both 
corn  and  grass  silage. 

Like  all  good  farms,  the  Loveless 
farm  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
machinery.  Because  Mr.  Loveless, 
Sr.  loves  horses  and  believes  that 
country  life  lost  something  in  the 
way  of  sentiment  when  the  horses 
went,  the  Loveless  farm  was  the 
last  on  the  road  to  get  a  tractor. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  an  al¬ 
most  new  bulk  milk  tank,  the  first 
in  the  neighborhood,  of  which  they 
are  very  proud. 

Gaylord,  who  does  nearly  all  of 
the  servicing  of  his  machinery, 
stated  emphatically  that  a  modern 
farmer  must  be  a  good  all-around 
mechanic,  thereby  materially  cut¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  operating  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  recently  purchased  an 
electric  welder  and  believes  that  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Also,  there 
is  a  good  gutter  cleaner  which  he 
keeps  in  fine  working  order. 

To  keep  up  with  the  latest  farm 
practices,  Gaylord  takes  farm  man¬ 
agement  courses  in  winter  in  Skan¬ 
eateles  under  the  direction  of  the 
vocational  agricultural  teacher,  Mr. 
Harold  Miller.  You  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  Gaylord’s  philosophy  about 
farming.  He  said: 

“I  think  we  are  doing  too  good  a 
job  in  producing  now.  We  should 
be  more  concerned  about  econom¬ 
ics.  A  neighbor  recently  made  the 
remark  that  a  farmer  used  to  be 
able  to  go  out  and  drag  all  day  with 
only  the  loss  of  a  drag  tooth  or 
some  shoe  leather.  Now  it’s  mighty 
expensive.  Dragging  with  a  tractor 
costs  real  money.” 

Right  Philosophy 

As  always  in  my  visits  with  farm 
folks,  I  try  to  find  but  their  phil¬ 
osophy  or  attitude  toward  life. 
With  all  of  their  hard  work,  day 
after  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
are  they  happy?  I  asked  Harold 
Stanley,  Harold  Loveless,  Gaylord 
and  Hilda  Loveless  if  they  had  the 
choice  again  would  they  choose 
farming  and  farm  life?  To  that 
question,  everyone  gave  an  empha¬ 
tic,  “Yes!” 

I  liked  Gaylord  and  Hilda’s  phil¬ 
osophy  about  buying  new  things: 

“Of  course  we  lack  one  or  two 
modern  conveniences  in  this  home, 
but  we’re  young  and  as  we  can  pay 
for  these  new  conveniences,  we’ll 
get  them  if  we  need  them  or  want 
them.” 

Their  home  may  lack  some  mod¬ 
ern  do-dads  which  many  think  are 
essential,  but  it  was  wonderfully 
neat  and  bright,  and  it  had  some¬ 
thing  which  some  of  the  richer 
homes  lack,  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness. 

As  I  walked  out  to  the  barn, 
which  is  older  than  either  Gaylord 
or  Harold  Loveless,  I  thought  of  all 
the  other  members  of  that  family 
who  had  lived  and  loved  and  passed 
on  that  farm,  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration.  And  I  thought  of  the  verse 
by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey: 

FARMERS  CHALLENGE 

"Blow\ye  winds  and  lay  on  ye  storms 
And  come  ye  pests  in  rabble  swarms 
And  fail  ye  blights  in  legion  forms— 

I  am  Here:  I  surrender  not 
Nor  yield  my  place  one  piece  or  jot; 
For  these  are  my  lands 
And  these  are  my  hands 
And  I  am  bone  of  the  folk  that  resist- 

lessly  stands. 

The  blood  of  old  ploughmen  runs  hard 

in  my  arm 


Of  axemen  and  yeomen  and  battlemen 
all 

Who  fought  and  who  flinched  not  by 
marish  or  wall 

Who  met  the  bold  day  and  chas'd  ev'ry 
alarm; 

My  father  kind  sleep,  but  I  hear  the 
old  call 

And  fight  the  hot  battle  by  forge  and 
by  farm; 

For  these  are  my  lands 
And  these  are  my  hands 

And  I  am  bone  of  the  folk  that  resist- 
lessly  stands." 

A  LETTER  TO 
SANTA  CLAUS 

EAR  SANTY: 

I  know  that  Christmas  is  over 
and  you  would  like  a  rest  from  the 
whole  business.  So  would  all  the 
rest  of  us.  But  I  thought  you 
wouldn’t  mind  if  I  made  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  while  all  of  the  excitement 
is  still  fresh  in  both  of  our  minds. 

It  seems  to  me,  Santy,  that  with 
the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us,  Christmas  has  sort  of 
got  out  of  hand.  Everybody,  espe¬ 
cially  the  women  folks,  is  tired  or 
sick.  For  weeks  before  Christmas, 
the  women  rushed  up  and  down 
the  streets,  pushed  and  jostled  one 
another  in  the  stores  and  made 
carthorses  of  themselves  lugging 
home  packages  for  gifts  that  maybe 
were  not  much  wanted  or  needed 
anyway.  At  this  supposedly  joyous 
time  of  year,  good  friends  passed 
one  another  on  the  street  and  failed 
to  speak,  so  intent  were  they  on 
their  shopping. 

When  Christmas  Day  came,  the 
women  were  tired  out  and  nervous, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  about  fin¬ 
ancially  broke.  Yet  there  was  still 
the  big  dinner  to  prepare. 

It  seems,  Santy,  that  Christmas 
was  much  better  before  you  traded 
in  your  reindeer  for  a  jet  plane. 
You  used  to  carry  just  a  few  simple 
presents  and  you  brought  your 
good  old  jolly  self,  radiating  love 
and  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
all  men. 

Where  in  this  glittering  frenzy 
of  modern  Christmas  is  the  peace  of 
that  long  ago  night  when  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  shone  brightly  over 
the  manger  where  the  Infant  Babe 
lay?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  we 
concentrated  more  on  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  greatest  of  all  birth¬ 
days  with  a  prayer  on  our  lips  and 
gratefulness  in  our  hearts? 

If  you  agree,  Santy,  let’s  make  a 
New  Year’s  resolution  to  do  our 
best  when  Christmas  comes  again 
to  simplify  it;  to  make  it  a  good 
time  mostly  for  children  and  especr 
ally  for  the  renewal  of  family  ties 
and  the  love  of  friends. 

With  love  and  respect,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Ed 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OFTEN  think  of  a  story  my  uncle 
used  to  tell  about  a  traveling 
salesman  eating  in  a  country  hotel 
years  ago.  My  uncle  was  there,  too. 

Early  in  the  meal,  the  salesman 
reached  over  and  put  a  red  hot 
pepper  in  his  mouth.  The  pepper 
was  on  the  table  for  decorative 
not  eating,  purposes.  The  salesman 
chewed  on  it  as  long  as  he  could 
stand  it.  Then,  suddenly;  he  took 
the  pepper  out  of  his  mouth,  put 
it  beside  his  plate  and  said: 

“There,  darn  you,  cool  off  while 
I  finish  my  dinner!” 


When  visiting  recently  with 
my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Stanley  of  Skan¬ 
eateles,  I  snapped  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  carriage  in 
Harold’s  front  yard  when 
he  told  me  that  it  is  the 
buggy  in  which  he  did  his 
courting.  Harold,  as  most 
of  you  know,  as  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  for  many 
years. 


Meet  the  Loveless  family! 
From  left  to  right:  Gaylord, 
Hilda  and  Harold.  In  front 
of  them,  Audrey  and  Patri¬ 
cia,  the  sixth  generation  of 
the  Loveless  family  living  on 
this  farm.  See  story  on  this 
page. 
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SERVICE 

licensed  and  bonded 

Dealers  in  farm  produce,  such  as 
eggs,  poultry,  fruit  or  vegetables, 
who  buy  from  New  Jersey  farmers 
are  required  to  have  a  license  from 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  to  file  a  bond  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  farmers. 

Seventy-six  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  recently  received  checks  in 
settlement  of  claims  against  four 
such  dealers.  Claims  against  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Loudance,  Solaris  Brands, 
Inc.,  and  Kingwood  Poultry  Process¬ 
ors  were  all  paid  in  full,  because 
their  bonds  were  large  enough  to  , 
cover  the  amount  of  the  claims.  The 
claims  against  Harry.  Franklin,  Inc. 
were  paid  on  a  pro-rated  basis  be¬ 
cause  the  total  amount  exceeded  the 
amount  of  his  bond. 

In  New  York  State,  farmers  who 
ship  to  commission  merchants  and 
net-return  dealers  who  are  bonded 
and  licensed  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  also 
protected  by  the  law,  provided  sales 
are  made  on  a  commission  or  net- 
I  return  basis  only.  Agreements  on 
any  other  basis  take  the  case  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

I 

THANKS 

I 

"The  response  to  my  request  for  an 
j  instruction  manual  for  a  Wheeler  & 

;  Wilson  sewing  machine,  which  you  so 
i  kindly  printed,  was  wonderful.  I  have 
j  already  received  35  letters  containing 
books,  parts  of  books  and  carefully 
drawn  diagrams;  also  many  helpful 
hints. 

*  "I  will  answer  as  many  as  possible 
|  and  return  books  as  requested.  Also 
!  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 

print  my  thanks  to  all.  People  certainly 
read  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST!" 

—Mrs.  Freeman  Potter,  Concord,  N.  H. 

People  are  really  wonderful  in  the 
way  they  will  jump  in  to  help 
someone  with  a  simple  request  like 
this. 

|  BE  PROMPT 

I  have  received  a  check  in  full  to  cover 

•  my  refund,  thanks  to  your  efforts  in  my 
behalf.  During  the  many  decades  that  I 
have  been  a  subscriber,  your  good 

,  offices  have  saved  me  many  times  the 
'  total  cost  of  subscription." 

—F.E.B.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  we  like  better 
than  to  help  whenever  we  can.  How¬ 
ever,  when  you  have  a  complaint,  it 
is  important  that  you  write  us  about 
it  as  early  as  possible.  Long  stancl- 
|  ing  complaints  are  difficult,  and 
often  impossible,  to  settle  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

!  WANTS  JOB 

We  have  a  letter  from  an  inmate 
l  of  the  prison  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  who 
j  will  be  paroled  if  he  can  find  a  job. 
j  He  is  44  years  old,  single,  and  in 
good  physical  condition,  and  has  had 
experience,  he  claims,  with  farm 
work.  He  has  been  serving  a  three- 
year  term  for  attempted  grand  lar¬ 
ceny. 

We  always  hesitate  to  print  this 
type  of  information,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  faced  with  the  feeling 
that  all  doors  should  not  be  slam¬ 
med  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has, 
made  a  mistake.  So,  without  assum¬ 
ing  any  responsibility,  we  will  be 
glad  to  forward  any  letters  from  any¬ 
one  who  is.  interested  in  this  possi¬ 
bility.  Address  your  letters  to  Amer- 


BUREAU 

ican  Agriculturist,  Department  FP, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CAN  A  DC  BEEP? 

Mrs.  Geissler,  R.  D.  1,  Box  14,  Elba, 
N.  Y.  would  like  the  music  of  an  old 
march,  ‘‘The  Robin’s  Return”.  Also, 
she  has  an  old  piano,  from  the  early 
or  mid-18th  century,  and  she  won¬ 
ders  if  any  museum  or  individual 
might  be  interested  in  it. 

Miss  Lillian  Stevens,  R.  1,  Rich¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  wants  the  words  to: 
“The  easy  chair  all  patched  with 
care,  placed  by  the  old  hearthstone. 
There  the  old  man  sat  in  ease  and 
giace,  as  the  fire  light  ’round  him 
shone.’’ 

H.  C.  Stetson,  1349  So.  Gaylord  St., 
Denver  ,10,  Colo.,  wishes  to  locate  a 
copy  of  the  Lawrence  &  Bartlett 
“Memorials”,  written  by  H.  B.  Law¬ 
rence  in  1888. 

r 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Tabolt  of  Croghan,  N.Y. 
would  like  to  secure  copies  of  the 
following  books  for  her  husband  who 
is  a  shut-in:  “Eben  Holden”,  “David 
Harum”,  and  “Letters  from  a  Self- 
Made  Merchant  to  his  Son”. 

A  reader  has  tried  for  a  long  time 
to  locate  a  few  issues  of  The  Chicago 
Ledger  or  the  Boys  Magazine,  since 
he  lost  all  of  his  in  a  fire.  If  you  have 
any  issues  you  would  like  to  sell, 
write  Mr.  Harry  W.  Collins,  R.D.  2. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Zena  Travis,  R.  1,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y.  would  like  the  words  to  the 
poem,  “Only  Three  Grains  of  Corn.” 

“Come  little  leaves,  said  the  wind 
one  day. 

Come  out  in  the  meadow  with 
me  and  play.” 

If  you  know  the  rest  of  this  or  the 
author,  won’t  you  write  the  Service 
Bureau,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.? 

Mr.  Louis  McGonnell,  702  Shenley 
Drive,  Erie,  Pa.,  would  like  do  find 
the  complete  words  to  a  poem  which 
goes  like  this: 

The  man  in  his  carriage  was  rid¬ 
ing  along 

His  gaily  dressed  wife  by  his  side 

In  silks  and  satins  she  looked  like 
a  queen 

And  he  like  a  king  in  his  pride 


In  longing  and  sighing  for  what 
we  have  not 

Unmindful  of  what  we  enjoy. 

If  anyone  has  the  words,  would 
he  please  send  them  direct  to  Mr. 
McGonnell. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

I  »  ‘ 

Any  descendants  of  Ebenezer 
Spencer,  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
from  Nottingham,  N.  II.,  who  was 
born  in  1741. 

Frank  Chowen,  whose  former  ad¬ 
dress  was  Paige  House,  Bangor,  Me. 
His  uncle  ran  the  Paige  House. 

Dorothy  May  White,  born  in  1910, 
married  to  a  man  named  Richard 
Tracy  or  Earle,  has  a  son,  Zore 
Eugene,  and  was  last  heard  of  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Her  sister  would 
like  to  locate  her. 


_ _ _  HEADLINER  SfiOC 

<®>  SALE  0Z0... 

AVERAGES 

.  .  .  second  high  average  in  U.S.  for  a  1960  AB  stud  sale; 
highest  was  the  NYABC  All-Star  Sale. 

TOP 

SELLING 
ANIMAL 
AT  $1050 

Green  Banks  Burcar  Phyllis,  a  daughter  of  the  Gold  Medal  Sire,  Larrietta 
Burcar  Pabst,  bred  and  consigned  by  Donald’  Crowell  (standing  behind  cow, 
second  from  left)  of  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  was  purchased  by  Maynard  Hall 
(standing  to  the  left  of  Crowell)  of  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Other  Headliners  brought: 

2  -  $800 -$900 
6  -  $700 -$800 
6  -  $600 -$700 
16  -  $500 -$600 

**21  cows,  3  to  9  years  old,  averaged  $664.52 
**10  first  calf  heifers  averaged  $542.50 

Plan  now  for  future  Headliners  in  your  herd.  See  your 
nearby  NYABC  technician  or  write: 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-AA  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Proved  Through  20  Years  of  Progressive  Service 


I 

|  Address  . . . 

Post  Office  . . .  State 

L _ _ _ _ 


Ground  Driven  Model  UT1 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 
NICHOLSON  DISTRIBUTORS 
WHITE'S  FARM  SUPPLY 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Trim 


PTO  Model  tedding  windrow 


NICHOLSON  HAY  TEDDER 


Speeds  Hey  Making  / 
Preserves  Hay  Qualify  / 

Fluffs  up  hay,  opens  up  thick  butt  ends  to 
speed  curing  time,  save  protein  and  other 
valuable  nutrients.  Gentle  action  does  not 
.  damage  leaves  or  stems.  Proper  tedding  gets 
hay  dry  faster,  saves  a  day  between  cutting 
and  baling,  speeds  drying  after  a  shower, 
eliminates  moldy  bales.  Covers  up  to  5  acres 
per  hour. 

Designed  for  easy  maintenance  and  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  Proven  dependable  by 
6  years  use  in  U.  S.  Parts  readily  available  if 
needed.  Patented  double-acting  spring  tines 
work  perfectly  on  rough  or  stony  ground. 
Power  take-off  and  ground  driven  models. 


WHITE'S  FARM  SUPPLY 
Dept.  A,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  information  on 
Nicholson  Hay  Tedders  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Name 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

-I 


HARRIS’  NORTHERN  BELLE 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

KARRIS'  NEW  NORTHERN  BELLE 

Best  Second-Early  Hybrid  Yet 

For  heavy  yields  of  fine,  sweet  corn,- grow  Northern  Belle.  Large, 
attractive  tars  with  narrow,  tight-packed  kernels,  bright  and 
appetizing  in  appearance  and  filled  right  to  the  tips.  This 
promises  to  be  the  leading  variety  in  CannelerSss’s  season. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

II  you  grow  lor  market,  ask  lor  our  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1961  CATALOG  nuw/ieadif 
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Now,  full  stands  come  easier! 


Save  trips ,  fill-stops,  and  fertilizer 
cleanout  time  with  an  accurate 
McCormick 9  No.  10  Four -in-One  drill 

You  get  better  stands  with  a  McCormick  No.  10  drill  be¬ 
cause  the  wide-throat  feed  cups  and  precision-built  fluted 
rolls  measure  out  seed  so  accurately.  And  front-delivery 
openers  place  all  the  seeds  at  uniform  depth  for  thick 
stands  with  less  seed. 

You  save  time  and  trips  with  this  4-in-l  drill  which 
handles  seed,  fertilizer,  grass,  and  legumes  all  in  one  trip. 


But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Big  VA  -bushels-per-foot 
seed  hopper  may  cut  your  refill  stops  in  half.  Handy  hopper- 
windows  let  you  check  the  seed-level  at  a  glance,  Jfrom  the 
tractor  seat.  The  sealed  opener  bearings  have  an  exclusive 
bronze  washer,  for  much  longer  life  .  .  .  and  they  never 
need  greasing. 

Even  when  damp  fertilizer  sticks  and  cakes,  you  can 
clean  the  exclusive  hinged-bottom  fertilizer  hopper  min- 
utes-quick!  The  star  feed-wheels  lift  out  for  thorough,  easy 
cleaning.  You  get  the  most  accurate  distribution  you  can 
buy — from  20  to  340  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  at  all 
speeds .  All  tubes  are  neoprene — corrosion  is  never  a  problem. 


Say  goodbye  to  cleaning  problems!  First  drop  exclusive  hinged  bottom 
of  fertilizer  attachment,  and  lift  out  star  feed  wheels.  Then  in  minutes,  you 
brush  attachment  clean,  replace  feed  wheels,  and  shut  hopper  bottom. 
Separate  fertilizer  hopper  can  be  economically  replaced. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


Trade  early,  earn  a  big  Early  Trader's  Bonus! 

You  draw  interest  at  6%  on  your  deal,  from  the  day 
you  make  it  until  the  established  cut-off  date. 

The  earlier  you  trade,  the  more  you  save!  And  you  also  protect  yourself 
from  price  increases.  See  your  IH  dealer  soon! 


5,000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 
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When  hay  is  heavy,  a  hay  conditioner 
speeds  the  time  from  field  to  mow. 

MAKING 

HAY 

PAY 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  YIELD  OF  HAY  TO  LABOR  INCOME 
AND  THE  USE  OF  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER.* 

559  New  York  Dairy  Farms,  1958 


Yield 
of  hay 
tons 

per  acre 

*  ' 

Number 

of 

farms 

Lime  and 
fertilizer 
$  per 
crop  acre 

Pounds 

milk 

sold 

per  cow 

Feed 

purchased 
$  per  cow 

Labor 

income 

$  Per 
operator 

1.0  or  less 

21 

3.81 

8,460 

109 

2,350 

1.1.-1.4 

34 

4.79 

8,550 

118 

2,450 

1  5-1.9 

105 

5.91 

8,650 

106 

3,560 

2.0-2.4 

150 

6.30 

9,140 

109 

3,650 

2.S-2.9 

116 

7.38 

9,590 

101 

4,380 

3.0-3.4 

70 

9.59 

9,950 

114 

4,460 

3.5  and  over 

63 

10.38 

9,840 

98 

4,460 

^Source:  Bratton,  C.  A.,  1959,  Factors  Affecting  Labor  Incomes  on  New 
York  Dairy  Farms,  A.  E.  Res.  27,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  pH  of  the  plow  layer  makes  a  difference  in  this  three-year-old  stand  of 
New  York  State's  outstanding  forage  mixture — Narragansett  alfalfa,  Vik¬ 
ing  birdsfoot  trefoil,  and  Climax  timothy.  Numbers  on  stakes  show  pH  levels. 


By  REESHON  FEUER,  WALTER  L.  GRIFFETH  and  THOMAS  W.  SCOTT* 

•  * 

IF  YOU  are  now  getting  3  to  3J/2  tons  of  legume-grass  hay  per  acre  as 
a  farm  average  from  most  of  your  hayfields,  read  no  further.  But  if 
your  hay  yields  are  only  about  2  tons  per  acre,  you  can  get  a  fifty 
percent  increase  in  yield. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  now  recommended 
in  the  Northeast  are  capable  of  producing  high  yields  of  hay  for  several 
years.  However,  on  many  farms  most  of  the  legumes  are  gone  after  the 
first  year. 

Fit  the  legume-grass  mixture  to  the  kinds  of  soil  drainage  on  your 
fields.  Our  observations  throughout  New  York  State  show  that  farmers 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  this.  For  New  York,  recommendations  in  the  1961 
“Hay  and  Pasture  Seedings,”  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  781,  show 
which  variety  and  mixture  to  use  for  each  soil  drainage  class.  See  your 
county  agricultural  agent  for  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  for  your 
state. 

Length  of  Stand 

Most  hay  stands  in  New  York  remain  for  about  4  years  before  being 
plowed.  Do  your  hayfields  have  at  least  half  of  the  stand  in  legumes 
during  this  time,  or  do  you  have  mainly  timothy  or  bromegrass  after  the 
first  hay  year?  If  you  are  still  putting  red  clover  in  your  forage  mixture, 
you  are  likely  to  answer  “grass.” 

Red  clover  is  largely  a  1,-year  proposition.  If  the  mixture  included 
some  alfalfa,  then  the  second  year  hay  stand  may  have  a  weak  scattering 
of  alfalfa  because  of  the  crowding  effect  of  the  red  clover  the  first  year. 

But  leaving  out  the  red  clover  from  alfalfa  and  grass  or  alfalfa,  early 
type  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  grass  mixtures,  is  still  no  guarantee  of  good 
legume-grass  hay  in  the  third  and  fourth  hay  years.  Why? 

Was  the  pH  of  the  plow  layer  up  to  6.8  before  seeding?  Harrowing  in 
the  lime  just  before  seeding  on  a  soil  with  pH  6.0  may  correct  the  pH 
enough  to  give  a  stand  but  will  not  necessarily  give  strong  establishment. 
It  takes  time  (from  one  to  two  years)  for  the  lime  to  neutralize  the  toxic 
aluminum  in  acid  soils. 

Note  in  the  picture  accompanying  this  article  the  fall  growth  and  the 
difference  in  the  percent  of  legumes  of  the  two  plots  of  third-year  Narra¬ 
gansett  alfalfa,  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  Climax  timothy  in  October 
1960  where  the  pH  was  5.8  vs.  6.7  during  the  first  hay  year  (1958).  These 
are  just  two  of  the  224  plots  in  a  lime  experiment  on  moderately  drained 

-  (Continued  on  Page  18) 

^Department  of  Agronomy,  Cornell  University 


AERO  UREA 
MAKES  THE 
DIFFERENCE 


. . .  and  you  can  see  why! 


It  buiids  humus  fast! 

When  you  plow  down  Aero® 
Urea,  it  supplies  the  kind  of 
nitrogen  soil  bacteria  need 
to  turn  cover  crops  or  stub¬ 
ble  into  humus  .  .  .  the  stuff 
that  makes  soils  like  the 
sample  at  the  right .  .  .  soils 
that  hold  water,  minerals, 
nutrients  . . .  soils  that  make 
the  difference  between  50  or 
150  bushel  corn.  ® aero  is 
American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany’s  trademark  for  its 
urea  fertilizer. 


It's  Eeach-resistant! 

The  corn  in  these  funnels 
tells  the  story.  Corn  at  right 
was  fertilized  with  Aero 
Urea,  45%  nitrogen,  all  of 
it  leach-resistant.  The  corn 
at  left  got  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  but  in  nitrate 
form.  In  spite  of  heavy 
watering,  Aero  Urea  nitro¬ 
gen  stayed  put  in  the  soil 
until  picked  up  by  the  crop. 
Most  of  the  nitrate  nitro¬ 
gen  was  washed  through 
the  soil. 


It’s  free-flowing! 

Aero  Urea  is  evenly  prilled 
and  thoroughly  coated  so 
that  it  won’t  cake  in  the  bag 
or  clog  in  the  spreader.  It 
flows  freely,  makes  it  easy 
to  get  exact  amounts  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly.  Aero  Urea 
is  non-corrosive  .  .  .  comes 
to  you  in  80-lb.,  5-ply,  mois¬ 
ture-resistant  bags.  • 


It’s  concentrated! 

Aero  Urea  is  45%  nitrogen. 
Every  bag  contains:  more 
nitrogen  than  SV2  tons  of 
manure  .  .  .  V2  to  Vs  more 
nitrogen  than  any  other 
kind  of  solid  nitrogen.  That 
means  you  handle,  store, 
spread  V2  to  Vs  fewer  bags. 
American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Divi¬ 
sion,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


C  FA  ATAJVT  J  D 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

ANNOUNCING 
THE  ALL-NEW 


INCREASES  MILEAGE 
50%... AND  MORE! 


Proved  in  100  million  miles  of  fleet  tests  to  bring  you  50%  more  original-tread  mileage  and  much 
greater  drive-wheel  traction  than  any  other  regular  original  equipment  Firestone  truck  tire!  The  all- 
new,  all-wheel  position  Transport-100  wears  far  longer— actually  gives  you  faster  starts  and  quicker 
stops  when  half- worn  than  other  original  equipment  truck  tires  when  new.  And,  it’s  the  first  truck 
tire  anywhere  truly  noise-treated  for  quieter  running.  Yet  it  costs  no  more!  In  Nylon  or  TyrexK  rayon 
cord,  tubeless  or  tubed.  See  it  at  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store! 


OX T . M .  of  Tyrex,  Inc. 
Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


NEW  INNER-RIB 

BEADED  TREAD 
increases  traction, 
lateral  stability.  Posi¬ 
tive  steering  on  curves 
— wet  or  dry! 


NEW  DEEPER 

GROOVES,  UP  TO 
30  %,  buttressed  for 
strength;  long-lasting 
tread  on  any  truck 
wheel  position. 


NEW  EFFICIENT 

TREAD  DESIGN: 
broad  center  rib  equal¬ 
izes  load  distribution, 
reduces  slippage,  in¬ 
creases  mileage. 


NEW  "STONE 

GUARDS”  built  right 
into  the  tread  keep  it 
free  of  gravel  and 
pebbles  to  increase 
truck  tire  life. 


NEW  FLATTER 

CROWN  means  equal 
pressure  throughout 
tread  print  for  extra 
load-hauling  efficiency, 
extra  mileage. 


i  si.Xi  \i;w  k\owi  i:im,i: 

T  WOULD  be  wonderful  if  you  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  could  discover  and  keep  secret  some 
new  practice  whereby  your  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  drastically  lowered  while  others 
continued  as  before!  It  would  give  you  a  tre¬ 
mendous  competitive  advantage,  such  as  you 
would  have  if  you  were  the  only  dairyman 
owning  a  milking  machine,  a  gutter  cleaner, 
and  a  bulk  tank. 

But  nothing  is  surer  than  the  fact  than  any 
new  discovery  will  soon  be  available  to  all, 
and  adopted  by  many.  This  fact  has  caused 
some  people  to  blame  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  and  the  dissemination  of  it  for 
the  food  surplus  with  which  we  are  plagued. 

The  finding  of  new  knowledge  can  never  be 
halted;  neither  can  its  spread  be  stopped.  But 
people  put  new  information  into  practice  with 
varying  degrees  of  speed,  and  therein  the  rpan 
who  adopts  them  quickly  is  given  a  certain 
legitimate  advantage.  No  man  is  compelled  to 
adopt  new  farm  practices  and  many  won’t. 
Meanwhile  this  slowness  on  the  part  of  some 
gives  others  the  opportunity  to  profit  from 
lower  production  costs. 

It  is  important  for  a  farmer  to  understand 
the  need  for  continual  search  for  new  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  the  profit  of  applying  it. 
It  is  essential,  also,  to  know  that  the  man 
whose  production  costs  are  much  above  av¬ 
erage  will  never  be  satisfied  with  his  returns, 
no  matter  what  the  price  level  may  be  at  the 
moment. 

But  there  is  another  and  equally  important 
angle  to  the  adoption  of  new  methods.  Where 
is  the  profit  in  using  them  to  expand  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  point  where  a  man  injures  his 
health,  or  even  to  the  point  where  he  has  no 
time  to  enjoy  life,  to  spend  with  his  family, 
or  in  improving  his  community  and  his  farm 
organizations? 

Some  of  the  minutes  saved  by  new  methods 
can  well  be  added  to  leisure  time.  Other  min¬ 
utes,  rather  than  being  used  to  grow  more 
food  than  consumers  will  willingly  buy  at  fail- 
prices,  can  be  more  profitably  used  in  manag¬ 
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ing  the  present  farm  business  in  a  way  that 
will  reduce  production  costs  per  unit! 

How  does  this  whole  situation  affect  agri¬ 
culture?  For  one  thing,  it  brings  a  continued 
increase  in  the  average  size  of  farms.  In  Civil 
War  days  many  farms  in  western  New  York 
where  I  grew  up  were  60  acres  in  size.  The 
increase  in  farm  size  isn’t  new,  it  has  been 
going  on  since  that  day.  It  follows,  then,  that 
with  increased  farm  size  we  just  cannot  have 
the  same  number  of  farms. 

This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  farms 
will  continue  to  grow  until  we  end  up  with 
a  few  giant  corporations.  What  is  happening 
is  that  new  equipment  and  new  methods  per¬ 
mit  each  farmer  to  handle  more  acres  and 
more  animals.  The  man  who  tries  to  get  by 
with  the  animals  and  acres  that  gave  his 
father  a  good  living  ends  up  with  production 
costs  higher  than  average  and  with  net  income 
lower. 

It  follows  that  the  man  most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  increasing  the  net  income  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  farm  is  the  operator  of  that  farm!  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  have  been  trying  for  many, 
many  years  to  raise  the  level  of  farm  income 
with  a  marked  lack  of  success. 

In  this  connection,  one  thing  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  when  total  national  farm  income 
figures  are  quoted,  the  net  is  divided  among 
fewer  farmers  than  in  former  years.  Likewise, 
it  includes  many  who  have  sources  of  income 
in  addition  to  what  they  make  at  farming. 

Lowering  production  costs  on  a  farm  isn’t 
easy.  Some,  quoting  average  figures,  will 
maintain  that  it  is  impossible.  In  many  cases 
they  are  wrong,  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  wide 
spread  in  production  costs  between  farms  with 
equal  opportunities.  Some  with  low  produc¬ 
tion  costs  may  be  able  to  decrease  them  little 
if  any.  In  other  cases  the  possibilities  are  con¬ 
siderable. 

Not  only  is  running  a  farm  a  question  of 
adopting  new  equipment  and  new  methods 
but  also  of  welding  together  the  various  en¬ 
terprises  on  a  farm  and  then  managing  them 
with  that  combination  of  skills  and  intuition 
which  a  modern  farmer  must  have. 

STRAW  MAX? 

Our  principal  “enemy”  is  a  straw  man,  an 
image.  This  image  is  the  commonly  accepted 
picture  of  agriculture  as  being  made  of  the 

sturdy  yeoman,  the  solid,  earthy  American  fam¬ 

ily  farmer. 

The  warm,  earthy  picture  of  family  farming 
has  masked  the  transformation  of  agriculture 
into  agribusiness,  America’s  largest  industry, 
without  the  accompaniment  or  creation  of  one 
single  new  law  to  control  it.  Agribusiness  is  free 
to  recruit  and  use  semi-slave  labor,  free  to  main¬ 
tain  and  use  wage  breakers  and  strike  break 
ers,  free  to  operate  without  minimum  wages, 
maximum  hours,  unemployment  insurance,  or 
any  of  the  social,  ethical  and  financial  controls 
society  imposes  on  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
community.  In  so  doing,  it  received  and  still  re¬ 
ceives  federal  and  state  aid. 

The  organizing  effort  has  as  a  major  task,  if 

it  is  to  succeed,  the  destruction  of  tills  false 

image  of  family-farmerism,  and  the  identifica¬ 

tion  of  agribusiness  for  what  it  is:  ruthless, 
cold-blooded,  big  business  exploitation  of  people 
and  the  land. 

T*  HE  above  quotation  comes  from  the  report 
*  of  the  Agricultural  Workers’  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  states  in  clear 
language  the  foundations  that  labor  unions 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1961 


COUNTRY  LAWYER 

On  days  in  court  when  a  man  was  tried. 

His  voice  was  like  a  swelling  choir. 

To  him,  no  case  was  cut  and  dried. 

For  he  burned  with  a  kind  of  inner  fire 
As  if  lightning  were  caged  inside. 

He  lost  more  cases  than  he  won. 

But  the  Springfield  years  were  growing  years. 
From  them  came  "malice  toward  none" 

And  healing  words,  honest,  homespun. 

To  bind  the  wounds,  ond  dry  the  tears. 

—Inez  George  Gridley 


are  laying  on  which  to  build  a  drive  to  organ¬ 
ize  agriculture. 

Certainly  it  is  not  designed  to  improve  the 
public  relations  between  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  It  may  well  be  one  reason  for  the 
deterioriation  in  the  understanding  of  food 
producers  by  consumers.  Certainly  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  organized  agriculture  must  fight 
with  determination  and  vigor. 

a  mov*:! 

ROWERS  OF  CROPS  for  canning  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  have  pledged  over  $600,000 
as  their  financial  stake  in  a  new  cooperative 
named  Pro-Fac,  a  move  in  which  the  potential 
benefit  to  farmers  is  tremendous. 

Through  this  development,  farmers,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  putting  up  some  of  their  own  money, 
are  moving  into  a  situation  where  they  will! 
exercise  some  control  over  the  quality  and! 
price  of  their  products  from  the  time  theyfi 
leave  the  farm  until  they  reach  the  consumer! 

In  an  early  issue  we  will  give  a  more  detail-! 
ed  description  of  the  organization.  Meanwhile,! 
we  congratulate  the  growers  on  their  foresight! 
and  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  for  the 
vast  amount  of  work  done  in  helping  to  set  up 
the  organization  and  explain  it  to  producers, 
as  well  as  for  partial  financing  of  the  venture, 

WHERE’S  THE  SALT? 

CAN  remember  going  on  a  family  picnic 
many  years  ago  on  a  perfect  summer  day. 
We  carried  baskets  of  food — salads,  water¬ 
melon,  hard-boiled  eggs,  baked  beans,  and  all 
the  trimmings.  But,  just  as  everyone  began  to 
settle  down  to  eat,  Mother  exclaimed,  “My 
golly,  we  forgot  the  salt!”  Most  of  the  food 
just  didn’t  have  the  tang  it  would  have  had  if 
only  someone  had  .remembered  to  bring  that 
battered  tin  salt  shaker  from  the  kitchen. 

Farm  management  is  a  little  like  this  — 
however  well  done  everything  else  is,  forget¬ 
ting  one  vital  item  often  detracts  from  the 
whole  project.  You  can  take  the  best  com 
seed,  plant  with  a  new  planter,  fertilize  it 
heavily,  use  the  latest  weed  control  chemicals 
and  then  be  disappointed  when  lack  of  lime 
causes  a  small  crop. 

Management  is  a  package  deal;  each  step  is 
important  to  all  the  other  steps.  Doing  cor¬ 
rectly  80%  of  the  things  necessary  for  best 
production  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  80%  of  what  it  might  have 
been — it  may  end  up  being  50%. 

For  top  yields  and  high  profits,  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  familiar  with  all  steps  in  the 
production  process  and  to  remember  that 
they’re  all  important.  The  one  step  neglected 
can  waste  time  spent  on  doing  a  good  job  at 
all  the  others. — Gordon  Conklin 


As  long  as  prosperity  is  built  on  people 
spending  all  they  hope  to  earn,  people  will 
have  to  have  faith  or  they  may  need  charity. 

—“Quote” 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


UNIFORM  PRICE  FOR  DECEMBER  MILK  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW 
JERSEY  MARKET  IS  $4.66,  19  cents  below  the  November  price, 
and  14  cents  below  December,  1959.  Production  was  ujd  5.95% 
over  December ,  1959,  and  sales  of  fluid  milk  dropped  2.05%. 

December  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected 
to  a  3 . 5  butt erf at  test ,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON .  201-210 
zone ,  $4.96  ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4. 68  ;  ROCHESTER, 
f . o.b.  city,  $4.79  ;  CONNECTICUT,  $5.88  at  city  plants  for 
nearby  zone  farmers. 

AN  ENCOURAGING  VOLUME  OF  APPLES  CONTINUES  TO  GO  TO 
MARKET .  However,  December  1  holdings  of  New  York  apples 
in  controlled  atmosphere  storage  were  high  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  crop,  totalling  1,766, 000  bushels 
compared  to  1 , 780,000  a  year  ago  .  Total  1961  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  in  ’60.  1960 
apple  crop  was  about  12%. below  ’59  ;  pear  crop  down  about 
13%;  peach  crop  was  a  little  above  previous  years. 

Ui  SPRING  PIG  CROP  IS  FORECAST  AS  UP  5%  FROM  LAST  YEAR. 
This  is  not  considered  excessive  in  view  of  the  1960  spring 
crop  of  14%  below  1959 .  Price  outlook  is  favorable . 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  21,  VALUE  OF  A  CASE  OF  EGGS  OVER 
FEED  COSTS  at  70%  production  was  $5.78  ;  a  year  ago  ,  $2.76. 
Early  in  January  price  declines  were  substantial.  If 
this’discourages  hatching  too  many  chicks,  it  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NOW  HAS  APPROXIMATELY  7,400  BULK  MILK  TANKS  . 
Five  other  states  have  more  -  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  leads  with 
nearly  18,000. 

CORNELL  ECONOMISTS  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  PREDICTIONS  ABOUT 
THE  DAIRY  OUTLOOK :  Following  decline  in  cow  numbers  from 


’  56-  ’  59  the  number  turned  up  slightly  in  ’  60 ,  and  probably 
will  continue  up  in  ’61.  Cow  prices  may  decline  slightly  ; 
milk  production  per  cow  will  be  up  about  1%;  number  of  New 
York  dairymen  likely  to  decline  3-5%.  Fluid  milk  sales  in 
New  York  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  No  change 
expected  in  per  capita  consumption  of  milk. 

SHIPMENT  OF  POTATOES  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  IS  REPORTED  AS  WELL 
BEHIND  A  YEAR  AGO ,  and  the  advice  commonly  given  is  to 
market  gradually  and  take  advantage  of  any  temporary  price 
increase.  It  doesn't  appear  that  holding  for  a  late  season 
price  will  pay  off. 

USDA  reports  that  U.  S.  certified  seed  potatoes 
prediction  is  8%  above  last  year  and  23%  above  average . 
Three  new  variet ies-Erliered ,  Fundy  and  Avon-were  listed 
for  the  first  time. 
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£he„Song  of  the  ilzq  Far”  ^ 


QOME  PEOPLE  think  it  don’t  take 
‘Jlongf  for  me  to  write  this  little 
song.  My  neighbor,  for  example, 
sneers  that  almost  ev’ry  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  written  in  a 
flash,  he  thinks  they’re  almost  al¬ 
ways  hash.  Well,  I  don’t  claim 
they’re  always  good,  but  if  the  job 
was  his,  he  would  discover  in  a 
hurry  why  there’s  more  to  it  than 
meets  the  eye.  It’s  not  the  writing 
that  takes  time,  it  isn’t  hard  to 
make  words  rhyme:  the  thing  that 
uses  up  my  day  is  fig’ring  out  what 
I  should  say  that  might  be  halfway 
readable  and  still  not  leave  me  vul- 
ner’ble. 

Most  subjects  that  pop  into  mind 
are  of  a  touchy,  dang’rous  kind;  if 
I  should  use  them,  my  poor  neck 
would  be  stuck  out  a  mile,  by  heck. 
For  instance,  there’s  a  million 
songs  that  I  could  write  ’bout 
neighbor’s  wrongs;  but  one  like 
that’s  sure  to  commence  a  battle- 
royal  ’cross  the  fence.  Whenever  I’m  stuck  for  a  theme,  it  doesn’t  take 
me  long  to  dream  up  something  ’bout  Mirandy  Jane  that’s  funny  but 
gives  her  a  pain.  So  ev’ry  time  I  have  to  choose  a  subject,  I  can  quickly 
lose  a  week  just  thinking  what  to  sing  that  won’t  get  me  in  dutch, 
by  jing. 


Spreads  fertilizer.. .  in  £0?  condition. . . 

in  amount...  uniformly  and  accurately 
or yourmoney  back! 

^  **  ,!10  TO  5000  LBS.  PER  ACRE 


THAT’S  OUR  GUARANTEE!  Any  New  Idea  fertilizer 
and  lime  spreader  will  precision  spread  any  amount 
of  spreadable  material  (up  to  5,000  pounds  per  acre) 
or  your  money  back!  You  can  broadcast  or  top  dress, 
row  spread  or  band  spread.  You  can  even  spread 
sand,  salt  or  insecticides,  some  grains  and  grass 
seeds,  too.  Seeder  with  large  hopper  lets  you  spread 
many  other  grasses,  grains  and  legumes— and  is  front 
mounted  so  you  can  keep  an  eye  on  the  flow.  Case 
hardened  steel  agitators,  plus  shutters  and  bottoms,' 
can  be  removed  in  minutes  for  faster  cleaning.  Load 
it  from  either  side;  the  tight-fitting  hopper  covers 
are  reversible.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer  for  a 
demonstration,  or  send  the  coupon  for  the  whole 
story  on  New  Idea  fertilizer  spreaders. 


New  Idea 

Box  134,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  literature  on  NEW  IDEA  Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Spreaders.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NAME. 


□  STUDENT 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


-STATE. 
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A  dairy  barn  of  this  size  represents  a  sum  equalling 
total  farm  income  for  many  years,  requiring  a  long 
period  of  use  to  show  a  profit..  Careful  and  long-range 
planning  is  most  necessary. 

Ilelgi  in 
Planning 


FARM  BUILDINGS 


DO  YOU  know  that  many  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  public  agencies  are 
anxious  to  provide  you  with  help  on 
farm  building  problems?  This  is  quite 
true,  and  the  following  will  aid  you  in  getting 
such  help. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  our  business  of 
farming  moves  so  fast  that  even  the  so-called 
experts  are  frequently  puzzled,  any  change  in 
farm  buildings  must  be  carefully  thought  out. 
According  to  the  American  Builder  Magazine, 
the  farm  building  market  was  a  2.4  billion  dol¬ 
lar  enterprise  last  year,  an  increase  of  11  per¬ 
cent  over  the  year  before,  and  a  promising 
field  this  year  for  contractors.  Just  what 
should  be  done  in  the  job  of  planning  for  and 
constructing  farm  buildings?  Here  are  a  few 
pointers — by  no  means  a  complete  list: 

Secure  competent  farm  management 
===F  advice  regarding  your  farm  operation 
relative  to  size  of  business,  encroachment  by 
urban  building,  and  change  in  type  of  farming. 

You  must  realize  that  commercial  farms  are 
becoming  fewer  in  number  and  much  larger 
in  size.  To  compete  in  the  future  you  must, 


Roofing  materials  are  a  major  replacement  item 
on  all  buildings.  Choose  the  correct  type  for  your 
particular  building.  The  factors  include:  slope  of 
roof,  type  of  deck;  reflective  insulation,  etc. 

— Courtesy ,  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 


therefore,  plan  your  buildings  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  the  average  so  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  adequate  during  your  life¬ 
time.  There  is  also  little  point  of  providing  a 
new  set  of  buildings  for  a  farm  that  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  cut  into  building  lots  within 
ten  years.  Your  county  agent,  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  Extension  specialists,  and  independent 
farm  management  consulting  services  are  your 
best  bet  here. 

Due  to  the  very  large  investment  which  has 
been  made  in  many  10  to  50-year-old  farm 
buildings  (dairy,  poultry,  and  storage  ware¬ 
houses)  these  buildings  have  in  recent  years 
frequently  been  a  veritable  millstone  around 
the  whole  farming  operation.  This  is  due  to 
their  inefficient  layout  in  line  with  modern 
equipment  for  handling  milk,  forage,  manure, 
grain,  eggs,  potatoes,  apples  or  any  other  farm 
supply  or  product. 


Check  with  an  agricultural  engineer  to 
survey  your  entire  physical  layout: 
roads,  fields,  buildings,  and  major  equipment. 

A  fault  in  one  of  these  can  offset  efficiencies 
elsewhere  and  “bottleneck”  your  entire  farm¬ 
ing  operation.  Your  Extension  Service  has 
available  agricultural  engineering  help  —  but 
you  may  want  more  actual  “service”  than 
they  can  provide.  Consulting  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers  are  also  available. 

In  the  past  few  years  experts  have  looked 
upon  all  buildings— whether  farm,  factory,  or 
residential — as  only  semi-permanent  struc¬ 
tures,  because  no  one  can  predict  how  future 
inventions  will  affect  the  whole  operation, 
making  them  obsolete.  This  has  tended  to  re¬ 
duce  the  relative  expenditure  in  buildings — 
the  trend  to  pole  shelters  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Henry  Ford  and  the 
Model  “T”,  history  was  made  in  industry  by 
the  set  up  of  an  assembly  line.  Ever  since  then 
industrial  experts  have  planned  their  assembly 
line  first  and  then  planned  a  building  around 
it.  Even  today,  we  in  farming  continue  in  the 


Prefabricated  buildings, 
such  as  this  used  for  an 
onion  storage  on  the 
Porter  farm  at  Elba,  N.Y. 
are  quickly  erected. 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 

Cornell  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 


method  long  ago  discarded  by  industry,  that 
of  trying  to  fit  our  equipment  to  an  outmoded 
building — thereby  hamstringing  our  whole 
operation. 

Our  farm  buildings  experts  are  now  talking 
of  “systems  engineering”  or  some  similar 
term,  which  means  looking  at  the  whole  farm 
operation  as  a  single  engineering  problem.  If 
you  want  to  be  farming  on  a  commercial  basis 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  and  you  know 
you  have  proper  size  and  location,  you  must, 
first:  plan  your  farm  for  an  integrated  opera¬ 
tion,  then  second,  implement  this  plan  as  soon 
as  financially  possible  by  making  the  needed 
changes — buildings,  built-in  equipment,  field 
equipment,  automatic  controls,  etc. 


Inform  yourself  of  all  new  develop¬ 
ments  which  do,  (can,  or  might)  affeci 
your  farming  operation. 


Your  farm  magazines  will  provide  you  with 
the  leads  or  stories — it  is  up  to  you  to  follow 
through  by  a  letter  to  the  editor,  manufacturer, 
college  specialist,  or  whatever  source  was  in¬ 
dicated,  to  learn  more  of  the  details. 

Next,  carefully  weigh  these  to  see  how  they 
might  fit  your  situation.  One  hundred  years 
ago  a  discovery  or  invention  often  lay  unused 
for  10,  20  or  30  years  due  to  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation,  scientific  know-how,  or  lack  of  interest. 
Today,  an  invention  or  idea  with  real  merit 
can  be  placed  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
everyone  interested  in  hours  or  days,  and 
within  months  or  a  year  or  so  be  on  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers  sales  stocks  ready  for 
consumer  use. 

To  meet  competition,  you  as  a  farm  owner 
and  manager  must  do  more  reading  than  ever 
before  to  keep  up-to-date — and  ahead  of  your 
neighbor — and  you  can’t  afford  to  procrasti¬ 
nate! 


Dairy  buildings  with  provision  for 
many  animals  require  mechanical 


No  one  system  for  any  of  these  has  elimi¬ 
nated  all  others  —  thus  you  must  decide 
whether  to  replace  and  build  new  or  add  on 
and  remodel.  Here  you  must  realize  that  your 
earnings  will  depend  on  increased  milk  per 
man-day — only  possible  by  handling  more 
cows  by  using  as  many  mechanical  helps  as 
are  available. 

Remember,  it  isn’t  any  individual  labor- 
saving  piece  of  equipment  that  is  the  answer, 
but  a  system  of  equipment,  buildings,  and  lay¬ 
out  designed  for  the  specific  farm,  including 
the  work  force.  Vertical  silos  vs.  trench  silos, 
stanchion  vs.  pen  type  stables,  chopped  vs. 
baled  hay,  tractor  handling  of  forage  (includ¬ 
ing  silage)  vs.  electrical  built-in  equipment, 
pipeline  milker  variations,  bulk  grain  handling 
combinations,  and  other  choices  must  be 
thought  through  in  terms  of  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem. 

Where  do  you  get  help  on  this?  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  perhaps  three  steps:  (1)  send  for  all 
literature  on  everything  you  think  fits — and 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of 


Power. 


This  fully  equipped  John  Deere  495  plants  up  to  85  acres  a  day, 


Bag  higher  yields  with  the  bull’s-eye  accuracy  of  a 


JOHN  DEERE  CORN  PLANTER 


Set  your  sights  on  more  bushels  per  acre.  Zero  in  with  a  fast,  accurate 
John  Deere  494  or  495  Corn  Planter.  Natural-drop  seed  plates  and  slop¬ 
ing  hopper  bottoms  work  hand-in-glove  with  split-second  valves  in  the 
495  and  conventional  valves  in  the  494  to  assure  accurate  seed  place¬ 
ment,  a  full  plant  population,  and  top  yields  in  any  particular  season. 

Seed  is  handled  gently.  Its  own  weight  causes  seed  to  flow  naturally 
from  hopper  into  cells,  whether  hoppers  are  full  or  nearly  empty.  Seed 
is  never  forced  which  might  cause  damage  and  reduce  germination.  You 
obtain  the  exact  plant  population  needed  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
soil  fertility.  And  a  John  Deere  495  or  494  puts  yield-boosting  starter 
fertilizer  where  university  studies  prove  it  does  the  most  good:  to  one 
side  and  below  the  germinating  seed.  Fertilizer  is  metered  out  in  pre¬ 
cise  amount  wanted — no  more,  no  less. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  before  you  plant  another  crop.  Let  him 
show  you  how  a  John  Deere  Planter  can  cut  your  planting  costs  and  time 
while  boosting  yields.  Ask  him  about  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


John  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


JOHN  DEERE 

3300  RIVER  DRIVE 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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DeKalfo  the  First 
Chix  that  are 
Tremor  Protected 


A  new  revolutionary  test  developed  by  DeKalb 
now  enables  you  to  buy  DeKalb  Chix  which  are 
immune  to  the  costly  chick  killer,  Epidemic 
Tremors.  Using  the  new  test,  DeKalb  scientists 
determine  which  hatching  flocks  are  immune 
to  the  disease.  DeKalb  Chix  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  these  immune  flocks  are  themselves 
immune  — Tremor- Protected.  These  are  the  first 
such  chix  to  be  offered  America’s  Poultrymen.  No 
longer  need  you  stand  Tremor  losses.  Start  your 
next  flock  with  DeKalb  Tremor  Protected  Chix. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 

DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


DEKALB  lOI 

Beautifully  efficient;  the  proud  culmina¬ 
tion  of  years  of  research  by  famed  poul¬ 
try  scientists;  all  you  can  ask  for  in  a 
very  wonderful  egg  machine  — that’s 
DeKalb  101. 


DEKALB  131 

A  crowning  glory  attained  through 
DeKalb  Poultry  Research;  a  new  but 
thoroughly  proved  profit-maker;  all  the 
top  poultry  qualities  science  can  pack 
into  a  bird— that’s  DeKalb  131. 


SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  OR  ONE  OF  THESE  DEKALB  ASSOCIATE  HATCHERIES 


Glor  Hotchery,  Holland,  New  York 
George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York 
Saari’s  Hatchery,  Trumansburg,  New  York 
Stile*  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Penn  Yan,  New  York 


William  Weiner  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Colchester,  Conn. 
French's  Hatchery,  Falmouth,  Maine 
Sturtevant  Farms,  Inc.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Baker's  Hatchery,  Brandon,  Vermont 


Golden 
Chain  of 
*  Profits 


the 

QUANTITY 
You  Want 


■the 
SIZE 
; You  Want 


the 

QUALITY 
.You  Want 


'Profit Pullets 


Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre  ! 


with  the  NEW  ONEIDA  OATS 

also  GARRY  and  RODNEY 


.  «  .  Three  varieties  we  grow  ourselves.  N.  Y.  State  Certified,  Treated 
and  ready  to  sow. 

Also  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Brome  Grass,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  other 
standard  farm  seeds. 

Write  today  for  our  price  list  covering  our  complete  line 
ot  tested  farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


By  HAROLD  HAWLEY 


Our  heifers  were  full  when  we  brought  out  this  hay.  They  bunted  the  bales 
around,  but  weren’t  hungry  enough  to  eat  much. 


Heifers  Out  All  Winter 


<<rT,HE  heifers  are  out!”  In  the 
t  summertime,  that  is  the  least 
pleasant  statement  that  I  can  imag¬ 
ine — especially  as  it  always  seems 
to  come  when  we  are  already  late 
coming  in  for  chores.  However,  in 
the  winter  time,  I  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  with  some  satisfaction  when 
visitors  want  to  see  the  “young 
stock.” 

When  our  heifers  are  “out”  in  the 
winter,  they  are  in  corn  stalks  with 
a  ryegrass  cover  crop  or  in  third 
cutting  alfalfa.  When  conditions 
warrant  it,  they  may  be  in  wheat  or 
winter  barley  fields. 

Because,  it  was  pretty  dry  here 
this  past  fall,  the  winter  grain 
didn’t  get  the  top  desired — so,  except 
for  a  few  days,  it  has  not  been  pas¬ 
tured.  Had  growth  been  better,  it 
could  have  been  partly  grazed  off 
whenever  the  ground  wasn’t  too 
soft. 

Perhaps  because  of  our  low  alti¬ 
tude  (about  400  feet)  we  do  not  get 
the  snowfall  or  extreme  cold  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Northeast. 
At  any  rate,  the  older  heifers  seem 
to  thrive  without  much  feed  from 
the  barn  and  with  no  buildings  for 
shelter.  Naturally,  if"  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  covers  their  feed  supply,  a 
little  hay  hauling  is  in  order.  We 
simply  scatter  the  bales  along  a 
fence  or  wherever  it  is  handiest  to 
get  it  to  them.  If  there  is  enough 
acreage  of  stalks  and  other  feed  to 
last  all  winter,  2  to  3  pounds  of  hay 
per  heifer  will  keep  them  fat  and 
sassy  until  grass  time.  At  least,  it 
has  for  four  out  of  the  last  five 
winters. 

The  fifth  year  (I  think  it  was 
1957-58)  the  heifers  were  quite  a 
way  from  the  barn  and  I  guess  we 
hauled  hay  to  them  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  Had  we  known  the  snow 
would  get  so  deep  and  stay  so  long, 
we  would  surely  have  moved  them 
from  the  shelter  of  the  woodlot  at 
the  edge  of  the  cornfield  to  a  shed 
at  home.  As  it  was,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  unable  to  haul  hay  to  them 
with  a  tractor  and  the  drifts  were  so 
deep  we  couldn’t  drive  the  heifers 
home.  We  ended  up  borrowing  snow- 
shoes  from  neighbor  Stewart  Whit¬ 
man  and  tobogganing  hay  to  them. 
Fortunately,  school  was  dismissed 
so  the  boys  were  home  to  help  and 
we  were  able  to  go  as  the  crow 


flies— over  fences  and  fields  with  no 
detours. 

It  was  kind  of  a  lark  at  first  but 
before  we  were  finished  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  kind  of  invigorating  out¬ 
door  exercise  I  can  do  without! 
However,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  in  their  “yard”  of  about  an  acre 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  these  long- 
coated  heifers  got  along  just  dandy. 

I’m  pretty  well  convinced  that  this 
wintering  out  has  possibilities  for 
other  Northeast  dairymen.  Of 
course,  some  are'  already  doing  it. 
Shelter  other  than  a  windbreak 
seems  not  to  matter  as  long  as  their 
bellies  are  full.  Midwest  livestock 
men  have  long  grazed  their  corn 
fields  in  winter  with  both  dairy  and 
beef  animals. 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Some  days  it  just  doesn’t  pay  to 
get  out  of  bed,  but  recently  one  of 
those  better  days  came  along — both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have 
more  straw  than  we  can  use  and  us¬ 
ually  bale  and  sell  the  excess  rather 
than  plow  it  down,  especially  since 
present  oat  varieties  (Rodney,  Gar¬ 
ry,  and  Oneida)  grow  so  rank.  Of 
course,  the  wheat  and  barley  fields 
are  seeded  so  that  straw  has  to 
come  off  anyway. 

We  sold  some  of  this  extra  straw 
to  Harold  “Cap”  Creal  of  Home1 
and  it  was  when  delivering  a  loa 
of  it  that  the  day  became  most 
worthwhile.  While  waiting  a  few 
minutes  for  some  help  to  unload,  I 
observed  a  few  o£  the  things  which 
indicate  a  really  well-managed  farm. 

For  example,  their  fire  extinguish¬ 
er  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  place 
right  inside  the  door  where  even  a 
stranger  would  see  it.  Ours  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  in  a  closet — out  of 
the  way,  to  be  sure,  but  never  likely 
to  be  remembered  or  found  when 
needed.  What  is  more,  when  we 
went  to  move  it  next  day  after  our 
trip  to  Homer,  it  was  found  to  be 
dead! 

This  led  to  a  check  of  the  little 
extinguishers  we  have  carried  for 
years  in  each  tractor.  Two  of  them 
had  become  lost,  and  one  of  those 
left  didn’t  work.  The  ones  in  the 
truck,  the  car  and  the  house  were 
all  right.  Certainly,  if  it  is  desirable 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


OFFICIAL  TESTS  SHOW 
DYNACLONIC  DIESEL  ECONOMY 
ALL-TIME  BEST  IN  30-45  hp  CLASS 


Right  from  the  start,  our  own  field  testing 
showed  us  we  had  a  real  “fuel  miser”  in  the 
new  Case  Dynaclonic  diesels.  Enthusiastic 
reports  from  owners  confirmed  it.  And  now 
the  clincher !  In  official  tractor  tests  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  Case  Dynaclonic  531  tractor  set  a 
new  world  record— only  .434  lb.  of  fuel  per 
h.p.  hour — the  lowest  fuel  consumption  at 
maximum  b.h.p.  of  any  diesel*  in  the  30  to 
45  b.h.p.  class.  Other  tractors  in  this  power 
range  used  up  to  25  %  more  fuel  1' 

And  don’t  think  the  test  tractor  was  spar¬ 
ing  the  horses !  This  same  Dynaclonic  diesel 
also  established  a  new  U.S.  record  in  this 
class  for  maximum  drawbar  pull  (in  direct 
drive) — 6,124  pounds-.  .  .  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  more  than  its  closest  competitor. 

These  two  official  tests  back  up  the  convic¬ 


tion  of  Case  engineers  that  long-stroke,  high- 
torque  tractor  engines  can  out-pull  and  out¬ 
perform  short  stroke  automotive  engines  for 
heavy-duty  farm  work.  The  tests  confirm  the 
efficiency  of  this  new  Case 
engine  with  its  17.5  to  1  com¬ 
pression  ratio  .  .  .  and  “con¬ 
trolled  Dynaclonic  turbu¬ 
lence”  (see  left)  that  swirls 
extra  large  volumes  of  air 
into  the  cylinders  to  assure 
thorough  mixing  with  fuel 
for  fast,  complete  combustion. 

3  Dynaclonic  Diesels  .  .  . 

all  with  POWER  that  L-A-S-T-S! 

There  are  3  Dynaclonic  sizes:  the  35  h.p.** 
430,  43  h.p. f  530,  and  50  h.p.**  630.  All  3 


diesels  are  built  to  maintain  their  record- 
breaking  power  and  economy  under  long, 
rough  field  service.  You  can  see  proof  of  extra 
stamina  in  the  heavily-ribbed  block  .  .  .  the 
massive  induction-hardened  crankshaft  with 
five  main  bearings  that  give  full  support  at 
both  sides  of  each  piston. 

Get  a  PROOF  DEMONSTRATION 

Get  full  details  of  Case  record-breaking 
power,  economy,  and  durability  from  your 
dealer.  See  the  Dynaclonic  model  and  tool 
you’re  interested  in  demonstrated  in  your 
fields. 

*As  of  November  15,  1960. 

**Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60°  F.  and  29.92  in.  Hg.). 
Manufacturer's  rating.  Not  yet  tested  in  Nebraska. 

fSea  level  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60°  F.  and  29.92  in.  Hg.). Calculated 
from  Nebraska  Tests. 
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CASE  4-Plow  630,  50  h.p.**  Dynaclonic 

diesel  "big  brother”  to  the  record-breaking  531,  has 
power  and  stamina  to  pull  4  bottoms  and  big  disks 
non-stop  in  most  soils  ...  to  operate  PTO  choppers  with 
trailing  wagon  ...  to  handle  4-row  planters  and  culti¬ 
vators  with  ease  .  .  .  yet  it’s  nimble  and  quick  for  the 
lighter  jobs.  Choice  of  5  models:  Standard  4-wheel  — 
dual  front  wheel,  single  front  wheel  or  adjustable  front 
axle  general  purpose — or  grove  special.  Available  with 
Standard  4-speed,  12-speed  Tripl-Range,  8-speed 
shuttle  transmissions — or  famous  Case-o-matic  Drive  (4 
or  8-speea)  That  increases  pull-power  up  to  1 00% 
automatically  for  the  tough  spots.  Also  available  with 
52  h.p.**  gasoline  engine.  , 


Here’s 


that  l-A-S-T-Sf 


GET  A  DEMONSTRATION  TODAY! 


CROP -WAY 
PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  now,  make 
later  payments  as  your 
money  comes  in.  Get 
all  the  facts  from  your 
dealer. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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By  MAX  E.  BRUNK 

Professor  of  Marketing ,  Cornell  University 


LET’S  FACE  IT.  The  apple  in¬ 
dustry  is  sick  and  you  grow¬ 
ers  are  the  apple  industry.  It’s 
not  going  to  get  well  unless  you 
do  something  to  make  it  well. 

The  magic  elixir  too  often  pre¬ 
scribed  is  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  apples.  If  demand  could  be  in¬ 
creased,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
every  apple  grower  would  benefit. 
But  such  a  panacea  is  comparable  to 
trying  to  make  the  sun  shine  by  add¬ 
ing  mercury  to  the  thermometer. 

Demand  is  a  result.  It  will  only  re¬ 
spond  if  we  give  it  a  reason  for  re¬ 
sponding.  In  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  years  we  honestly  haven’t 
given  demand  much  of  a  reason  for 
responding.  Quite  the  contrary,  our 
lack  of  action  in  a  competitive  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  caused  people  to  shift  to 
more  attractive  products.  The  result 
has  depressed  both  apple  prices  and 
consumption. 

Before  identifying  specific  propos¬ 
als,  let’s  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
apple  industry  as  an  outsider  might 
see  it.  This  could  be  through  the  eyes 
of  a  former  New  York  apple  grower 
who  has  spent  the  past  twenty  years 
in  Florida.  What  is  this  former  apple 
grower  likely  to  tell  us? 

“The  apple  industry  of  New  York 
hasn’t  changed  much  since  I  left  it 
twenty  years  ago:  fewer  growers,  a 
little  better  yield,  a  little  more  pro¬ 
cessing,  a  lot  more  spraying,  a 
little  better  quality,  larger  markets, 
fewer  buyers,  bigger  mortgages.” 
Then  when  he  takes  a  close  look  he 


*Talk  before  National  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Winchester,  Virginia. 


— Courtesy  National  Apple  Institute 


An  enthusiastic  —  though  un¬ 
spoken  —  testimonial  to  the 
goodness  of  apples. 


8.  And  last,  the  inability  to  marshal 
adequate  resources  to  carry  out 
effective  programs  of  product  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotion. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  problems. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
them? 


Our  ills  do  not  all  stem  from  one 
source.  Therefore,  no  single  action 
is  likely  to  cure  the  patient.  We  can’t 
afford  to  try  one  thing  at  a  time. 
We  must  risk  a  few  mistakes.  We 
must  be  willing  to  participate  in 
some  programs  in  which  we  have 
little  confidence. 


The  five  phases  of  my  apple  mar¬ 
keting  development  program  are: 


says  this:  “In  New  York  you  pro¬ 
duce  20  million  bushels — half  fresh 
market,  half  processed. 

“In  Florida  we  produce  137  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  oranges  alone  — 
about  80  percent  processed.  Twenty 
years  ago  98  percent  were  market¬ 
ed  fresh.  In  New  York  you  fresh 
pack  7.3  million  bushels  in  245 
sheds.  No  wonder  your  costs  are 
high.  In  Florida  we  pack  nearly 
five  times  as  many  oranges  in  only 
169  sheds,  and  these  same  sheds 
also  pack  grapefruit. 

“Last  year  in  New  York  you  pro¬ 
cessed  10  million  bushels  in  200 
plants,  three-fourths  of  which  were 
cider  mills.  In  Florida  our  49  plants 
processed  117  million  of  oranges. 
But  the  real  question  is  this.  Do  we 
have  large,  efficient  plants  because 
we  have  had  growing  markets  or 
have  our  markets  grown  because 
we’ve  had  large,  modern  plants? 
I  rather  suspect  it’s  a  little  of 
both.” 

At  least  this  analogy  emphasizes 
the  decentralized  nature  of  the  apple 
industry,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
created  many  of  the  selling  problems 
facing  the  industry  today.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  before  us  is  to  find  ways  of 
eliminating  the  undesirable  features 


1.  Expanded  effort  on  advertising 
and  promotion. 

2.  Organize  local  and  regional  bar¬ 
gaining  associations. 

3.  Attain  both  State  and  Federal  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  apple  market¬ 
ing  orders  and  agreements. 

4.  Sponsor  and  encourage  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  apple  marketing 
structures. 

5.  Sponsor  new  apple  product  de¬ 
velopment  research. 

These  are  not  alternatives.  They 
are  all  vital  parts  of  a  total  program. 
We  have  spent  enough  time  arguing 
over  which  of  these  will  do  the  job 
when  in  reality  they  all  offer  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  solution.  Let’s  take 
a  look  at  these  five  items,  one  at  a 
time. 

1.  Advertising  and  Promotion 

This  phase  is  probably  the  least 
controversial  of  all.  The  majority  ot 
the  industry  is  in  support  of  this 
activity  though  there  remain  many 
skeptics.  The  key  problem  in  most 
states  has  been  to  eliminate  the  free 
rider.  This  has  been  accomplished  in 
some  states  through  the  instrument 
of  government  and  strong  advertis 
ing  and  promotion  programs  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence. 

2.  Cooperative  Bargaining 
Associations 

Farmers  have  always  bargained 
for  price,  but  as  individuals  in  a  cle- 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


— Courtesy  Chcmagro  Corp. 

One  of  the  key  steps  in  marketing  is 
production  of  top  quality.  Ronald 
Beak,  spray  manager  at  the  Beak 
and  Skiff  orchards  near  Lafayette, 
N.  Y.,  checks  the  results  of  his  efforts. 


and  of  keeping  the  desirable.  The  un¬ 
desirable  features  are: 

1.  Poor  distribution  of  product. 

Many  small  sellers  acting  individ¬ 
ually  can  not  search  out,  keep, 
and  continually  supply  favored 
accounts. 

2.  Limited  ability  to  adopt  efficient 
handling  methods.  How  many 
lines  in  the  East  have  the  capa¬ 
city  to  take  advantage  of  known 
technologies  of  material  handling 
and  bulk  receiving? 

3.  Limited  access  to  financial  mar¬ 
kets  making  for  weak  selling 
contracts  and  poorly  timed  sales. 

4.  Limited  ability  to  assure  buyers 
of  price  protection. 

5.  Wide  variations  in  quality  stan- 

•  dards  resulting  from  too  many 

sellers  having  too  many  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  of  quality. 

6.  Limited  price  bargaining  power 
because  of  restricted  alternative 
markets  or  utilizations. 

7.  Poor  political  power  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  abuses  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  one  hand  and  gain  of 
economic  favors  on  the  other. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

After  some  mighty  lean 
years,  most  apple  growers  in 
the  Northeast  are  finding  bet¬ 
ter  sledding  this  season.  How¬ 
ever,  past  experience  shows 
that  there  are  some  long-range 
marketing  problems  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry. 

Max  Brunk  here  explores 
these  problems;  some  of  the 
points  he  makes  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  general  subject  of 
marketing  farm  products. 


Let’s  Sell 

APPLES 


Super-strong  McCormick®  3 -point  hitch  outfits  . . . 


plow  10  inches  deep 
take  trash  and  rocks  in  stride ! 

Hitch  a  low-cost  McCormick  209  or  309,  2  or  3-furrow 
plow,  to  any  two  or  three-plow  3-point  hitch  tractor.  You’ll 
get  big  trash  clearance  for  non-stop  work — 24-inches  under 
the  beams,  21 -inches  fore  and  aft.  Bonus  strength  keeps 
beams  in  perfect  alignment  to  assure  light  draft  and  good 
work,  even  after  years  of  rugged  plowing.  If.  rocks  or 
stumps  are  a  problem,  you’ll  like  IH  trip  beams.  They 
never  need  greasing  .  .  .  give  bottoms  split-second  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  low-cost  rigid  beams  in  most  soils. 

You’ll  get  trailing  plow  performance,  too.  Each  bottom 
takes  a  full  cut,  even  on  hills  and  on  the  contour.  Pin¬ 
point  adjustments,  from  the  tractor  seat,  and  Super  Chief 
bottoms  assure  clean,  constant-depth  plowing. 

Of  course,  you  can  also  get  209  and  309  plows  with  Fast 
Hitch  for  Farmall®  and  International®  tractors.  So,  see 
your  dealer.  He’ll  customize  a  plow  with  moldboards, 
colters,  jointers,  gauge  wheel,  rear  furrow  wheel  .  .  .  what¬ 
ever  you  need  to  match  your  soil  conditions,  exactly! 


Trade  now  for  a  new  McCormick  plow  and  pocket  a  big 
Early  Trader’s  Bonus.  Any  purchase  of  $500  or  more  gets 
you  interest  at  6%  on  your  trade-in  or  cash  payment.  Your 
bonus  is  paid  in  cash  ...  by  IH.  The  sooner  you  trade,  the  more  you  save.  See 
your  IH  dealer  for  details. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


Reliable  information  can  mean  money  in 
your  pocket.  It’s  one  of  the  most  valuable 
services  we  can  offer  you.  So,  to  get  reli¬ 
able,  tested  information  on  either  colony 
cages  or  floor  flocks  —  see  your  G.L.F. 
man. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS ....  ALWAYS  IMPORTANT! 


Early  Bird  is  medicated . . .  has  an  anti¬ 
biotic  to  guard  against  stresses ...  has  a 
coccidiostat  to  check  coccidiosis. 

6-W  Starter  has  the  nutritional  bal¬ 
ance  to  provide  healthy  growth,  fast 
feathering,  and  strong  bone  structure. 


With  any  system,  the  soundest  recom¬ 
mendation  we  can  offer  for  getting  chicks 
off  to  a  fast  healthy  start  is  feeding 
G.L.F.  Early  Bird  the  first  2  weeks  and 
6-W  Starter  the  next  4  weeks. 


Your  Poultry  Profits,  depend  initially 
on  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Use  the  G.L.F. 
Chick  Feeding  plan  and  depend  on  your 
G.L.F.  man  for  reliable  management 
advice  whenever  you  need  it. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


'  -  .  tef  -  >  >  If;  ■  ' _ 
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Spreading  lime  on  sod  when  soil  is  dry  corrects  acidity  without  creating  a 
compaction  problem. 


Don’t  Make  Your  Soil 
A  Tightwad 

By  HUGH  WILSON 


WHEN  you  watch  a  truck  spread 
lime  on  your  fields  do  you  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  packing  the  soil?  The 
answer  is  “it  all  depends”  —  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Many  people  are  worried  about 
soil  compaction,  and  if  you’re  not, 
perhaps  you  should  be.  While  soil 
may  be  compacted  in  various  ways, 
the  weight  of  heavy  equipment  is 
almost  always  a  contributing  factor. 
And  on  most  farms  a  lime-spreading 
truck  is  likely  to  be  the  heaviest 
machine  allowed  on  the  fields. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lime 
that  is  used  is  spread  on  plowed  land 
in  the  spring  just  before  seeding. 
That  is  precisely  the  time  when  the 
truck  can  do  the  most  serious  dam¬ 
age,  because  the  plowed  surface  is 
so  loose  that  most  of  the  weight  is 
transmitted  to  the  subsoil. 

If  the  subsoil  is  moist  and  plastic, 
as  it  usually  is  in  the  spring,  it  may 
take  a  “set”  that’s  much  more  per¬ 
manent  than  the  one  your  wife  gets 
at  the  hairdresser’s.  One  study 
showed  that  soil  in  the  wheel  tracks 
was  as  tight  as  soil  in  a  pond  dyke 
that  was  purposely  packed  to  make 
it  waterproof.  And  since  the  entire 
drainage  pattern  of  a  field  may  be 
disrupted,  the  damage  zone  is  much 
larger  than  the  area  of  the  wheel 
tracks. 

If  you  are  caught  with  your  pH 
down  on  land  to  be  seeded  this 
spring  you  have  little  choice  and 
must  spread  lime  on  soft  ground. 
But  you  might  resolve  to  do  differ¬ 
ently  next  time.  Even  the  heaviest 


lime  truck  does  little  damage  if  op¬ 
erated  on  sod  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
This  condition  usually  exists  in  mid¬ 
summer  after  a  hay  crop  has  been 
harvested. 

To  take  advantage  of  dry  soil  con¬ 
ditions  may  take  a  bit  of  foresight 
and  planning.  If  soil  is  much  below 
pH  6.0,  lime  spread  on  sod  needs  to 
be  mixed  through  the  soil  to  plow 
depth  before  reseeding.  This  is  no 
problem,  however,  since  two  plow- 
ings  accomplishes  this  very  nicely. 
Thus,  if  land  is  plowed  for  corn  and 
again  for  grain,  the  mixing  is  com¬ 
plete  at  the  time  of  reseeding.  And 
regardless  of  what  college  recom¬ 
mendations  may  imply,  it  takes  no 
more  lime  to  correct  furrow  slice 
acidity  by  the  plowdown  than  by  the 
harrowing  method. 

Aside  from  preventing  soil  pack¬ 
ing,  spreading  lime  in  midsummer 
has  many  advantages.  The  job  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with 
other  work.  None  of  the  lime  will 
be  lost  by  leaching  or  erosion.  Most 
distributors  prefer  to  do  the  spread¬ 
ing  then,  and  some  offer  a  substan¬ 
tial  summer  discount. 

Do  you  recall  that  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  when  you  buy  your 
license  plates  early,  then  see  long 
lines  of  people  trying  to  get  theirs 
before  the  deadline?  It’s  the  same 
sensation  when  you  put  lime  on  be¬ 
forehand. 


On  soft  ground  the  dirt  in  a  wheel 
track  is  compressed  to  half  if s  volume. 


Best  roof  at  the  lowest  cost 


BETHLEHEM 

Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 

Good-looking  pole  barn,  isn’t  it?  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  roof 
— corrugated  galvanized  steel  with  a  2-oz  coating  of  rust-resistant  zinc — is  the 
most  economical  kind  of  roof  you  can  buy? 

Here’s  the  Dollars  and  Cents  Story 

First,  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing  has  a  low  initial  cost.  Secondly,  steel 
roofing  is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  laid  over  purlin  or  open  slat  construction; 
no  solid  decking  or  building  paper  is  needed.  This  saving  in  both  materials 
and  labor  should  reduce  the  installed-cost  about  25  pet  below  the  next  most 
economical  material. 


Stays  Put  in  Hurricane  Winds 

Because  it  is  so  strong,  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing  will  stay  put  when 
it’s  properly  installed.  It  won’t  tear  off  at  the  nail-holes,  even  in  hurricane 
winds.  Its  galvanized  coating,  especially  the  2-oz  Seal  of  Quality  coating, 
protects  your  roof  for  years  from  the  elements  outside  the  building,  and  from 
animal  fumes  within. 


Your  Dealer  Will  Help  You  Estimate 

If  you’re  planning  to  build,  ask  your  dealer  about  Bethlehem  Stormproof  Roof¬ 
ing,  Corrugated  Roofing,  V-Crimp  Roofing.  He  can  show  you  the  accessories 
that  go  with  the  material  you  select,  and  help  you  estimate  the  quantities 
you’ll  need.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

BETHLEHEM 


Steel  Roofing 


bethuehem 

steel 
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More  Milk  for  Market 
.Bigger  Milk  Checks 


B  e*C  o-|N  u  rse 


MILK  REPLACER 


HIGH  IN  MILK  SOLIDS  •  FORTIFIED  WITH  ALL  NEEDED  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 


Be-Co-Nurse  is  the  first  step  in  the  Beacon  feeding  program  for  better  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  It  allows  you  to  market  more  milk,  get  bigger  milk  checks,  and  still  supply  all 
needed  nutritional  requirements  for  growing  calves  to  develop  big  frames,  strong 
bones  and  smooth  hair  coats. 

Advantages  of  Be-Co-Nurse  —  Be-Co-Nurse  uses  a  high  proportion  of  dairy  products 
(90%  milk  solids)  and  it  contains  no  cereal  proteins  or  high-fiber  ingredients.  Forti¬ 
fied  with  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals,  Be-Co-Nurse  contains  a  controlled  amount 
of  fat  for  energy,  as  well  as  Aureomycin  for  improved  growth  and  protection  against 
scours.  Be-Co-Nurse  stays  in  solution  — the  calf  gets  it  all. 

Check  How  Much  You  Save —  One  25-lb.  bag  of  economical  Be-Co-Nurse  replaces 
225  lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  is  usually  adequate  for  the  average  calf.  To  estimate  how 
much  Be-Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  check  the  table  below. 


When  milk  prices  are: 

$4.50  cwt. 

*5.00  cwt. 

*5.50  cwt. 

*6.00  cwt. 

Be-Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  per  calf: 

i 

*5.08 

*6.20 

*7.33 

*8.45 

FREE  LITERATURE.  Ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  or  Beacon  Advisor  for  the  free 
Beacon  Dairy  Calf  “Tells  How”  Feeding  Guide  — a  valuable  aid  in  raising  replace¬ 
ment  calves  more  profitably. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BCACON-THE  FEEDS  II  I  11  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK" 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 
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keeps  teat  OPEN 

..speeds  HEALING 

'Dr. Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1-  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or,  small  teats, 
a.  ACT  MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
‘  "trouble. 

t  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. — $1 .00 
Trial  pkg. — 50c 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEVfCA  TEV 

Teat  Motors 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors.  r|H 

Postpaid  ,at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


|bs*  83-B(|g!PEfB2^| 


LONGER 
LIFE 
LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing;  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re- 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 

esistant)  ;  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce)  ;  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-211,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


DWARF 
FRUIT 
TREES 

Enjoy 'growing  your  own  fruit  on  dwarf  trees.  You'll 
find  li ome -grown,  tree-ripened  fruits  much  sweeter, 
more  flavorful,  better  Qua— y.  Grow  large  tasty  apples, 
juicy  plums,  delicious  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and 
nectarines. 

Dwarf  Trees  are  easy  to  grow  in  little  space,  bear 
young,  and  produce  full  size  fruit  on  small  trees — 
ideal  for  home  gardens. 

Also  new  grapes,  berries,  nut  trees,  fruit  trees,  blue¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller's  color  catalog  FitKK. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
922-B  W.  Lake  Road  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Why 

Promote 

Milk? 


WHAT  WILL  you  have  to  drink? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is 
of  great  importance  to  every 
dairy  farmer.  Two  forces  are  at 
work  to  make  the  answer  something 
other  than  milk;  competition  from 
other  beverages,  and  attacks  which 
question  the  place  and  importance  of 
milk  in  the  diet. 

Millions  ot  dollars  are  being  spent 
for  advertising  to  take  customers 
away  from  the  dairy  farmer.  This 
advertising  does  not  come  out  and 
tell  the  boys  and  girls  to  drink  this 
or  that  brand  of  soft  drink  in  place 
of  milk,  but  it  amounts  to  that.  The 
same  situation  exists  with  regard  4o 
adults. 

These  problems  are  serious  enough 
to  give  concern  to  every  milk  pro 
ducer.  But  there  are  more.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  December  12,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  FIcart  Association  recommended 
less  saturated  (animal)  fat  in  the 
diet  and  a  reasonable  substitution  of 
poly-unsaturated  (vegetable)  fats. 
The  reason  given  was  that  using  less 
animal  fat  such  as  in  milk  and  cream 
might  lessen  heart  attacks  and 
strokes.  v 

This  recommendation  was  prompt 
ly  answered  by  National  Dairy  Coun 
cil,  which  in  reports  published  by 
New  York  papers  pointed  out  that 
the  A.H.A.  statement  lacked  proof 
and  said  that  there  is  “some  evidence 
that  manipulating  the  diet  in  favor 
of  unsaturated  fats  could  be  harm¬ 
ful”.  Other  attacks  have  related  milk 
to  overweight,  arthritis,  bursitis,  kid 
ney  stones,  and  have  named  it  as  the 
principal  carrier  of  atomic  fallout. 

How  Milk  Is  Sold 

The  American  Dairy  Association 
and  Dairy  Council  of  New  York  are 
working  to  hold  and  increase  the 
sales  of  fresh  fluid  milk  and  prevent 
or  meet  the  attacks  on  milk.  This 
organization  meets  a  number  of  re¬ 
quirements  established  by  many 
farm  leaders.  It  is  a  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization,  seeking  producer  support 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  can  and  does 
accomplish.  It  is  producer  organized, 
producer  financed,  and  producer  di¬ 
rected.  Its  board  of  directors  are  all 
milk  producers. 

Before  describing  the  milk  promo¬ 
tion  program  of  American  Dairy 


’Editor’s  Note:  Every  drop  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  costs  every 
producer  money;  every  increase  re¬ 
sults  in  a  higher  uniform  price.  If 
you  are  not  contributing  to  the  milk 
promotion  and  advertising  efforts  of 
the  American  Dairy  Association  and 
the  New  York  Dairy  Council  and 
would  like  to  do  so,  write  to  Mr.  Carl 
Camenga,  Manager,  Amei’iean  Dairy 
Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Room 
130,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
or  to  E.  J.  Rowell,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Dairy  Council,  202  East 
11th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Association  and  Dairy  Council,  New 
York,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  promotion  efforts  are  for  fresh 
fluid  milk,  and  the  funds  are  being 
put  to  work  just  as  fast  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  program  offers  to  Order 
No.  27  producers  a  comprehensive 
five  point  program;  research,  educa¬ 
tion,  advertising,  merchandising,  and 
publicity  and  public  relations. 

Although  no  RESEARCH  is  con¬ 
ducted  or  sponsored  by  the  local  or¬ 
ganization,  and  its  contribution  to 
the  research  of  either  NDC  or  ADA 
is  extremely  small,  it  does  have  the 
benefits  of  past  and  future  nutri¬ 
tion  and  market  research. 

Emphasis  on  Health 

EDUCATION,  key  to  greater  sales, 
provides  a  floor  for  all  kinds  of  milk 
promotion,  in  addition  to  teaching 
why  enough  milk  every  day  is  so 
important  to  good  health.  Working 
through  school  officials,  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  educational  materials  are  used  as 
an  integral  part  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  in  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Schools  also  use  exhibits 
and  motion  pictures  in  promoting 
milk  consumption. 

Specially  prepared  Dairy  Council 
leaflets,  booklets  and  posters  tell  the 
story  of  and  for  milk  in  hospitals 
and  clinics,  and  through  nurses,  diet¬ 
itians,  nutritionists,  home  econom¬ 
ists  and  many  other  health  leaders. 

Earlier,  reference  was  made  to 
the  large  volume  of  ADVERTISING 
being  done  by  the  soft  drink  manu¬ 
facturers.  Milk  too  must  be  adver¬ 
tised;  it  must  be  sold,  Sold,  SOLD. 
Consumers  must  be  reminded  again 
and  again  to  order  that  additional 
quart  delivered,  to  be  sure  to  have 
enough  on  hand  for  the  weekend. 
Current  advertising  as  prepared  by 
American  Dairy  Association  for  local 
use  is  telling  and  retelling  milk  as 
a  source  of  the  all-essential  protein 

Advertising  messages  are  being 
concentrated  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
population.  They  truly  follow  the 
milk  to  market.  The  selection  of  the 
advertising  to  be  used  and  whether 
it  will  be  for  the  eyes,  the  ears,  or 
both  are  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
ADA  and  DC  board  of  directors. 

There  will  be  2,000  subway-plat¬ 
form  posters  every  month  to  remind 
millions  of  passengers  about  milk. 
Some  200  full-size,  full-color  bill¬ 
boards  in  strategic  locations  will 
carry  milk  sales  messages  to  those 
who  travel  by  car,  bus  and  train,  or 
walk. 

Add  to  these  full-color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  regional  editions  of 
such  well  known  magazines  as  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  others,  and  it  becomes  obvious 
that  consumers  are  going  to  see  and 
hear  more  about  milk  than  they  ever 
have  in  the  past. 

The  next  logical  step  in  milk  pro¬ 
motion  is  known  as  MERCHANDIS- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Help  in  Planning  Farm  Buildings 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


study  it;  (2)  visit  farmers — even  in 
an  adjoining  state — that  your  Exten- 
tion  Service  Agent,  specialist,  or  ag¬ 
ricultural  editor  can  name  for  you, 
and  “see  for  yourself”  as  well  as  ask 
the  farmer’s  opinion;  (3)  obtain  the 
advice  of  or  employ  a  consultant  for 
your  particular  farm  situation — then 
decide  and  put  your  plan  into 
motion! . 


Wankegan  Road,  Glenview,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Metal  Building  Manufac- 
'  turers  Association,  2130  Keith 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio;  Na¬ 
tional  Silo  Association,  131  Breck- 
enridge  Lane,  Louisville  7,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  Illinois. 

Area  Distributors  or  Retailers  — 


resentatives  of  barn  equipment, 
silos,  gutter  cleaners,  etc. 

Electric  Company,  Farm  Service 
Representative — information  on 
electrical  equipment,  controls, 
and  wiring 

Milk  Plant  Manager — Source  for 
knowledge  of  milk  handling 
equipment,  method  of  installa¬ 
tion,  and  location  of  users 
Feed  and  Farm  Supplies  Dealer 
— Knowledge  of  feed  handling 
and  other  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  and  location  of  installa¬ 
tions  ' 


L-P  Gas  and  Fuel  Oil  Distributors 
—Heating  equipment 

Public  or  Private  Service  Represen¬ 
tatives 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Specialists  in  Agr.  Engineering, 
Farm  Management,  Agronomy, 
Dairy,  etc. 

County  Soil  Conservationist 
Editor:  Farm  Magazine 
Farm  Editor:  Newspaper  and 
Radio  . 


E* 

tion. 


Consider  all  types  of  build¬ 
ings  and  methods  of  construc- 


If  you  are  in  a  hurry  and  don’t 
want  to  be  bothered  with  too  many 
construction  details,  there  are  many 
types  of  prefabricated  buildings  that 
will  fit  the  needs  of  many  farms 
and  farmers.  Metal  roofed  and  sided 
pole  buildings  are  excellent  for  stor¬ 
age,  are  quickly  erected,  and  are  low 
cost. 

Local  contractors,  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  slump  in  residential  construc¬ 
tion,  are  looking  for  work  and 
should  provide  both  a  rock  bottom 
price  and  better  than  average  quali¬ 
ty  work.  If  a  woodlot,  woods-work- 
ing  equipment,  woods  skill,  and  time 
are  available,  the  combination  will 
provide  excellent  returns  in  build¬ 
ing  materials  at  lowest  cost. 

The  following  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  provided — not  as  a  complete 
list  —  but  simply  as  representative 
of  those  agencies  to  which  you  can 
turn  for  assistance: 

National  Trade  Associations  —  Lit¬ 
erature  on  their  products— some 
plans  Barn  Cleaner,  Cattle  Feed¬ 
er,  Silo  Unloader  Association; 
Barn  Equipment  Association; 
Barnyard  &  Poultry  Equipment 
Council,  330  So.  Wells  St.,  Room 
1500,  Chicago  6,  Illinois;  Douglas 
Fir  Plywood  Association,  1119  A. 
Street,  Tacoma  2,  Washington;  In¬ 
sulating  Siding  Association,  1201 


WHY  PROMOTE  Ml  IK? 

(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

ING,  reaching  the  consumer  at  point 
of  purchase.  Briefly  this  consists  of 
getting  chain  stores,  supermarkets, 
lunch  rooms,  cafeterias,  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  and  the  retail 
milkman  to  put  increased  efforts  in¬ 
to  selling  milk.  The  materials  used 
include  in-store  posters,  banners, 
pieces  for  use  on  display  cases  and 
shelves,  table  tents,  menu  clip-ons, 
and  a  variety  of  leaflets  for  use  on 
home  delivery  routes. 

PUBLICITY  and  public  relations 
round  out  this  five-point  milk  promo¬ 
tion  program  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  Dairy  Council  of 
New  York.  Through  these  channels 
milk  is  promoted  in  many  ways: 
timely  recipes  calling  for  a  pint  or 
more  of  milk— most  of  them  illus¬ 
trated — and  provided  to  and  used  by 
daily  and  weekly  papers  (including 
those  printed  in  foreign  languages, 
by  house  organs  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  serving  consumers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  area;  news  stories  for  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  not  only 
tell  about  milk,  but  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  its  role  in  the  diet. 

All  these  activities  work  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  among 
city  and  urban  people  of  the  care 
which  goes  into  the  production  of 
high  quality  milk  and  the  important 
job  of  the  dairy  farmer. 


Trade  Literature,  Ideas,  &  Leads: 
Farm  Equipment  Dealer — 

Building  Materials  Dealer — Costs 
and  qualities  of  materials 
State  or  area  factory  sales  rep- 


Electric  Shop  —  Knowledge  of 
motors,  controls,  wiring 

Plumbing  and  Pleating  Contractor 
— Furnaces,  fans,  plumbing,  and 
sanitary  equipment 


State  Department  of  Agriculture 
(&  Markets)  State  Capitol 
Consultant:  Farm  Management — 
Agricultural  Engineer  (ask 
County  Agent) 


. . . 

"If  you  really  want  to  test  a  tractor,  try  it 
on  hilly  ground  like  mine  . . . 


I’VE  NEVER  SEEN  A  TRACTOR  THAT 
COULD  STAND  UP  TO  MY  COC KSHUTT.” 


Meet  Paul  mcneal  who  farms  a  hilly  512  acres  near 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania.  Besides  his  100  head  of  Hol- 
steins,  Paul  McNeal  has  plenty  of  harvesting,  cultivating 
and  spreading  to  take  care  of. 

Five  years  ago  he  tried  a  1947  Model  40  Diesel 
Cockshutt.  He  liked  it  so  much  he  later  added  a  new 
Model  560  Diesel.  This  is  the  same  4-cylinder  model 
that  set  a  new  fuel  economy  record  in  the  Nebraska  tests. 

“That  560’s  the  best  tractor  I  ever  used,”  Mr.  McNeal 
says.  “With  a  two-roll  chopper  and  wagon,  I  can  cut 
corn  on  any  slope  just  as  well  as  on  a  level.  And  it 
won’t  tip  either.” 


“I  can  pull  heavier  loads  of  manure  in 
the  spreader  up  and  down  any  of  these 
hills  around  here  with  the  560.” 


“There’s  a  lot  of  heavy  work  around 
here  because  the  land  is  all  hills.  The  560 
hasn’t  stalled  on  any  of  them,  with  any 
load.” 


“Another  thing  I  like  about  the  560  .  .  . 
it’s  comfortable.  I  can  drive  her  all  day 
and  still  feel  good.” 


“The  way  my  old  40  stood  up  sold  me 
on  the  new  560.  My  boys  use  the  40  to 
help  me  out  and  it  still  runs  fine.” 


See  your  dealer .  .  , 

or,  send  for  free  Cockshutt 
literature.  It  tells  all  about  the 
560.  Things  you’ll  want  to  know 
and  compare  about  the  560’s 
economy,  double-disc  brakes, 
four-plow  power,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures.  You  can  also  read  about  a 
full  range  of  other  Cockshutt 
models. 


FRICK  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 

Distributors  of  Cockshutt,  Fox, 
Taylor,  Gandy,  Grain  King  and 
Bear  Cat  farm  equipment. 


POWER  FARMING  &  SAWMILL  MACHINERY 
REFRIGERATION  &  AIR  CONDITIONING  EQUIPMENT 


s 


There’s  a  dollar-making  difference  in 
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this  new  power  for  livestock  farming 


/ 

95-bushel  spreader 


Heavy-duty  loaders 


Tractors 


With  a  new  line-up  of  equipment  for  1961, 
dairymen  and  livestock  feeders  can  look  to 
Allis-Chalmcrs  for  time-  and  labor-saving 
equipment  that  cuts  hours  from  chore  jobs, 
gains  extra  time  for  more  important  herd¬ 
managing  jobs. 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of-  spreader  quality 
found  in  the  places  where  spreaders 
most  often  wear.  Ample  bracing  to  keep 
box  tight  and  in  line,  and  acid-resisting 
steel  add  years  to  the  spreader’s  life. 
Paddle-centered  delivery  spreads  uni¬ 
formly.  Bottom-hugging  raddle  chain 
keeps  cobs  or  frozen  material  on  the 
move. 


New  Model  15  and  17  front-end  loaders  have 
low  overall  height  for  compact  maneuvering 
in  close  quarters.  They  deliver  the  powerful 
breakaway  leverage  and  large  load-handling 
ability  that  centrally  located  hydraulic  cylin¬ 
ders  offer.  Attaching  or  dismounting  the 
loader  is  a  one-man  “drive-in”  operation. 
These  loaders  are  built  with  the  conveniences 
necessary  to  save  hours  of  chore  time. 


In  the  feedlot  or  barnyard,  new  D-15and  D-17 
Tractors  are  compact  to  work  in  tight  quar¬ 
ters,  close  to  the  ground  for  one  easy  step  to 
the  platform.  A  new  kind  of  chore  conven¬ 
ience  comes  with  Power  Director  that  gives 
you  high  and  low  range  in  forward  and  reverse 
speeds,  live  PTO  and  live  hydraulics.  Shuttle 
clutch  is  available  for  the  D-15,  providing 
instant  forward  and  reverse  without  shifting. 


Power-unloading  wagons 

Bunk-feed  cows  of  steers  .  .  .  unload  easily  at  the  silo  into  short 
hopper  blowers.  Unloading  web  consists  of  two  separate  steel 
chain  raddles.  Box  capacity — 210  cubic  feet  with  1-beater  sides, 
364  cubic  feet  with  2-beater  sides,  518  cubic  feet  with  3-beater  sides. 


The  dollar-making  difference  in  Allis-Chalmers  equipment 
goes  far  toward  cutting  the  cost  of  livestock  production . 

Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  is  ready  to  show  you  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  work  year-round  to  boost  livestock  income. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan 
to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment. 

Allis-Chalmers,  Farm  Equipment  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wij. 

You  get  the  dollar-making  difference 

with  ALLIS-CHALMERS 


M-t&ttmM 
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Horticultural  Society  and  Potato 
Club  Annual  Meetings 


THERE  were  a  host  of  important 
programs  and  plenty  of  business 
get-togethers  at  the  combined  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  at  Roches¬ 
ter  on  January  17,  18,  and  19.  But 
the  memory  that  many  people  will 
retain  the  longest  is  one  of  a  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  farmer  telling  of  his 
experiences  when  he  returned  re¬ 
cently  to  his  homeland  in  Russia. 
Using  day-to-day  events  in  the  lives 
of  his  Russian  relatives,  Andrew 
Sodoma  made  clear  some  of  the 
things  that  make  Russia  and  the 
United  States  poles  apart  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  individual  and 
the’ State.  A  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  took  on  a  new  meaning  for 
every  person  attending  the  joint 
banquet  of  the  two  organizations. 

Each  group  had  separate  sessions 
for  most  of  the  talks  on  technical 
subjects  and  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  officers.  Potato  growers  named 
the  following  leaders,  all  from  New 
York  State:  president,  James  Colby, 
Spencerport;  vice  president.  John 
Wickham,  Cutchogue;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  Upton,  Hermitage; 
executive  secretary  and  honorary 
president,  H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown. 
Directors  for  the  coming  year  in¬ 
clude:  H.  Arthur  Foster,  Savannah; 
Jack  Luke,  Fulton;  David  Young, 
Gabriels;  Asa  Cheney,  Bemis  Point; 
Herbert  Thompson,  Prattsburg; 
Richard  Amidon,  Lafayette;  Ken¬ 
neth  Tuthill,  Southold;  John  Humph¬ 
reys,  New  Hartford;  John  Talmage, 
Riverhead;  David  R.  C.  Smith,  Mor- 
risville;  Thomas  C.  Norman,  Jr., 
Saranac  Lake;  Maurice  Phelps, 
Chaffee. 

The  Horticultural  Society  named 
these  officers:  president,  Cameron 
Nichols,  Lewiston;  vice  president 
(and  director),  Roger  Forrence, 


Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  Thomas 
E.  LaMont,  Albion.  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  1961  are:  John  Sodoma, 
Brockport;  Cameron  Nichols,  Lewis¬ 
ton;  Thomas  Albright,  Athens;  Earl 
Harding,  Albion;  Clifford  Toennies- 
sen,  Lockport;  Elliott  Smith,  Kinder- 
hook;  Ralph  Smith,  Poughkeepsie; 
Marion  Johnson,  Williamson;  Lee 
Downer,  Forestville;  Alfred  Zim¬ 
merman,  Highland;  Edward  Crist, 
Walden.  All  officers  and  directors 
are  from  New  York  State. 

Ed  Fallon,  general  manager  of  the 
G.L.F.,  commented  on  farm  market¬ 
ing  in  general  and  the  new  Curtice- 
Burns  merger  in  particular,  He 
stated  that  there  are  four  essentials 
to  a  successful  marketing  coopera¬ 
tive  of  this  type:  firm. contracts  for 
acreage,  membership  limited  t  o 
those  who  will  deliver  required 
quality,  investment  by  growers 
($600,000  in  Curtice-Burns),  and 
sufficient  funds  to  hold  top  person¬ 
nel  as  well  as  provide  for  product 
research  and  promotion. 

Interest  in  marketing  could  be 
seen  at  the  commercial  exhibits,  too 
—a  group  of  growers  always  seemed 
to  be  clustered  around  the  packag¬ 
ing  exhibits. 

Awards  were  made  by  the  Potato 
Club  in  its  consumer  packaging  con¬ 
test  as  follows:  first,  Royal  Foster, 
Brushton,  N.  Y.;  second,  Frank  Ho¬ 
bart,  Gabriels,  N.  Y.;  third,  Grodski 
Brothers,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  in  its 
apple  consumer  packaging  contest, 
awarded  first  prize  to  Samuel  Gut¬ 
man,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  second  prize  to 
R.  Ferris  and  Sons,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  and 
North  Rose  Packers,  North  Rose, 
N.  Y.,  came  in  third.  All  entries  in 
both  contests  were  picked  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Market  personnel 
fr#om  stores  over  the  State. 


Tom  Milliman  to  Head 
Agricultural  Society 


A  TTENDANCE  at  the  129th  an- 
**,nual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany, 
January  18,  was  excellent  both  at  the 
daytime  sessions  and  at  the  banquet. 

As  always,  the  highlights  of  the 
banquet  were  the  remarks  of  the 
Governor  and  the  presentation  by 
him  of  four  Century  Farm  citations. 
The  menu  consisted  of  products 
from  New  York  State  farms,  from 
roast  Long  Island  duckling  to  New 
York  State  salad  with  1000  Island 
dressing  to  McIntosh  apples  and 
Cheddar  cheese. 

This  year  the  Century  Farm  cita¬ 
tions  went  to  the..  followng  farm 
families: 

The  Hunt  Farm,  Yates  County, 

owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Hunt, 
is  a  family-size  farm  of  42  cows,  with 
the  title  running  back  to  1806.  The 
facts  about  this  farm  were  presented 
by  Tom  Milliman,  who,  incidentally, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  Saxe  Farm,  Greene  County, 
owned  by  Paul  Saxe,  but  at  present 
largely  under  the  management  of 
son  Robert.  This  is  a  poultry  farm 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the 
p  oducts  are  sold  at  retail.  The  his¬ 
tory  goes  back  to  1803.  1 


The  Tjfft  Farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tifft  of  Oswego  County. 
The  family  history  on  this  farm  goes 
back  to  1795.  It’s  a  dairy  farm  of 
146  acres  with '  about  70  purebred 
Holstein  cows. 

The  J.  Blake  Winter  Farm,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  owned  by  J.  Blake  Win¬ 
ter,  with  a  history  going  back  to 
1804.  Blake  Winter  took  over  this 
farm  in  1911  at  the  age  of  14,  leaving 
school  because  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  Over  the  years  the  original 
acreage  has  been  increased  from  88 
to  406,  and  in  addition  400  acres  are 
cash  rented.  This  is  a  dairy  farm 
with*  115  Holsteins,  mostly  purebreds, 
but  with  some  grades  “too  good  to 
let  go.” 

I  might  mention  here  that  there 
are  many  century  farms  in  New 
York  State.  The  objective  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  select  at  least 
one  such  farm  in  each  county  over 
the  years  and  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  time,  to  pick  those 
whose  owners  have  been  outstand¬ 
ingly  active  in  farm  organization  and 
community  affairs. 

The  theme  of  the  daytime  session 
was  “The  Economic  Future  of  New 
York  Agriculture”.  From  time  to 
time  we  hope  to  bring  you  some  of 
l,he  discussions  and  conclusions. 


with  non-skid  Barn  Calcite 


Nothing  makes  cows  nervous  like  slippery  barn  floors  and  runways, 
and  nervous  cows  may  give  less  milk.  So  keep  your  herd — and  your 
profit  margin — on  firm  footing  .  .  .  spread  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  in 
your  milking  barn.  It’s  not  only  non-skid,  it  also  keeps  your  floors  white 
and  clean-looking.  Since  Barn  Calcite  contains  calcium  and  important 
trace  minerals,  it  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure.  Best  of  all,  the 
cost  of  Barn  Calcite  is  surprisingly  low.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Lime  Crest 
8arn  Calcite  ...  if  he  has  none  in  stock,  ask  him  to  order  it. 


LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


WAKE  UP 
TO 

MORE 

PROFIT 

USE  NYABC 


BREEDING  100% 


in  your  dairy  herd 


NYABC  sires  give  you  cows  that  have 

#  higher  production 

•  more  sales  appeal 

9  functionally  sound  type 
9  good  show  ring  ability 


Wake  up  to  the  modern  way  to  more  dairy  profit  —  the 
NYABC  way. 


Call  your  nearby  NYABC  technician  or  write: 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  528-AA 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


All  bulls  in  NYABC  stud  meet  National  Association  of  Artificial  Breeders  health 
standards. 
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Bill  Lawson's  herd  heads  to¬ 
ward  the  barn  after  eating 
from  the  “modern  hay¬ 
stack”.  Chopped  hay  feeds 
down  automatically  as  it  is 
eaten  from  the  bottom. 


Modern  Haystack 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1961 

MAKING  HAY  PAY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


HOW  WELL  I  remember  the  hay¬ 
stacks  my  Dad  and  I  used  to  put 
up!  Especially  after  the  results  of 
liming  really  began  to  show,  we  had 
lots  more  hay  than  the  barn  would 
hold.  The  cows  would  eat  around  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  sometimes  pre¬ 
ferring  this  hay  to  what  was  in  the 
barn  (just  plain  contrariness,  my 
Dad  always  said). 

But  over  near  Dundee,  Yates  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  Bill  Lawson  has  a  hay¬ 
stack  that  is  strictly  up  to  date.  It 
consists  of  a  silo-shaped  tower  with 
slatted  sides.  Bill  chops  high-mois¬ 
ture  hay  into  the  structure,  dries  it 
by  forced  air,  then  lets  the  cows  feed 
themselves  by  pulling  the  hay  out  at 
the  bottom. 

Hay  works  down  by  itself,  is  forc¬ 
ed  toward  the  bottom  perimeter  by 
a  cone-shaped  floor.  Movement  of 
the  hay  can  take  place  in  four  sepa- 


ANEW  mobile  loader,  which  can 
be  mounted  on  any  row  crop 
tractor  with  a  three-point  hitch,  is 
capable  of  picking  up  grain,  seed, 
sawdust  or  other  free-flowing  ma¬ 
terial  and  depositing  it  into  trucks 
or  onto  conveyor  belts. 

Automation  of  the  loading  process 
is  achieved  through  the  extension 
of  a  14-inch,  power-driven  screw 
conveyor  from  the  flared  end  of  a 


rate  quadrants,  because  a  movable 
partition,  shaped  like  a  “plus”  sign, 
separates  the  tower  into  four  equal- 
size  “pieces  of  pie”.  The  partition  is 
pulled  upward  as  filling  proceeds, 
leaving  dividing  lines  in  the  mass  of 
chopped  hay.  Even  though  the  quad¬ 
rants  fall  back  together  after  the 
partition  is  pulled  up,  they  don’t  join 
enough  to  bind  together. 

The  Lawson  herd  presently  con¬ 
sists  of  38  milkers.  They  also  receive 
silage  from  a  14’  x  40’  silo  filled  with 
grass  and  topped  with  corn,  plus  a 
12’  x  30’  filled  with  corn.  Baled  hay 
is  available;  the  second  cutting  is 
normally  handled  this  way. 

Bill  has  two  of  these  unique  hay 
feeders,  one  for  the  milkers  and  one 
on  another  farm  where  young  cattle 
are  kept.  He  began  using  them  in 
1959,  finds  they  fit  in  well  with  his 
pen  stabling  arrangement. — G.L.C. 


24-foot-long  inclined  loading  tube. 
The  loader  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  10,000  bushels  or  12,500  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 

The  loading  tube  is  24  feet  long, 
but  can  be  extended  another  12  feet 
for  stacking  or  piling  grain.  The 
tube  is  12  inches  in  diameter  except 
at  the  flared  end  where  it  is  14 
inches  to  accommodate  the  larger 
extended  pick-up  conveyor. 


Mardin  silt  loam  on  the  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Research  Farm  in  Tompkins 
County  at  1,700  feet  elevation.  The 
pH  6.7  plot,  cut  twice  a  year,  is  yield¬ 
ing  over  4  tons  per  acre  per  year. 

What  was  the  pH  of  each  of  your 
fields  when  you  seeded  them?  A 
study  of  10  percent  of  all  the  hay- 
fields,  5  acres  or  larger,  on  179  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  farms  in  the  acid  soil 
regions  of  Otsego  and  Chautauqua 
Counties  of  New  York  Showed  that 
63  percent,  452  out  of  717,  were  5.9 
or  below  in  pH.  A  pH  of  6.0  is  the 
critical  breaking  point  for  alfalfa; 
as  the  pH  increases  above  6.0  alfal¬ 
fa  stands  increase  in  vigor,  give 
higher  yields,  and  live  longer. 

Establishing  a  Stand 

Did  you  get  a  good  vigorous  stand 
of  legumes  and  grasses  the  seeding 
year?  Adequate  fertility,  especially 
phosphorus,  is  essential  to  establish 
vigorous  forage  seedings.  Or  did  the 
oat  crop  crowd  the  seedlings?  Did 
volunteer  grain  smother  the  young 
legumes?  Worst  of  all,  did  you  fall 
pasture  the  new  seeding,  thereby 
weakening  the  ability  of  the  legumes 
to  survive  the  first  winter? 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No. 
1048,  “Making  Better  Forage  Seed¬ 
ings,”  contains  proven  tips  on  get¬ 
ting  a  good  stand  of  legumes.  A 
good  stand  should  have  10  to  12  leg¬ 
ume  plants  per  square  foot  the  fall 
of  the  seeding  year  and  at  least  8 
to  10  plants  the  following  spring. 

In  the  dairy  regions  of  New  York 
State  nearly  every  hayfield  is  used 
for  aftermath  grazing  after  the  first 
or  second  hay  cut.  Controlled  mod¬ 
erate  grazing  of  legume-grass  fields 
is  an  excellent  practice,  but  continu¬ 
ous  grazing  and  especially  grazing 
or  cutting  in  the  early  fall  dqring 
the  four  to  six  week  period  before 
the  average  date  of  the  killing  frost 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  kill  al¬ 
falfa  and  early  type  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil.  We  suggest  that  this  coming 
spring  and  throughout  1961  you 
carefully  check  those  legume-grass 
fields  that  were  grazed  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960.  Even  timothy  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  fall  grazing  so  that  its  yield¬ 
ing  ability  the  following  year  is  re¬ 
duced. 

Adding  Fertility 

We  purposely  left  fertility  for  last, 
but  not  least,  because  unless  you 
have  skillfully  carried  out  the  first 
six  steps  (correct  varieties  and 
length  of  stand,  soils,  pH,  establish¬ 
ment  and  management)  adequate 
plant  nutrition  is  of  little  value.  But 
once  the  first  six  steps  are  in  order, 
then  fertility  is  of  vital  importance 
for  obtaining  higher  yields  and 
longer-lived  stands. 

New  York  soils  cannot  supply 
enough  plant  nutrients  year  after 
year  to  grow  the  yields  that  today’s 
forages  are  capable  of  producing. 
Although  manure  is  applied  to  most 
hayfields,  the  available  nutrients 
from  it  and  those  weathering  from 
the  soils  were  not  enough  on  those 
717  hayfields  already  mentioned,  be¬ 
cause  80  percent  were  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  about  40  percent  were 
low  in  potash.  A  summary  of  53,000 
complete  soil  tests  from  New  York 
farms  during  1957  and  1958  shows 
that  only  29  percent  of  the  alfalfa- 
grass  fields  received  any  commercial 
fertilizer  after  seeding.  One  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  fact  that  most  New 
York  hay  and  pasture  fields  are 
half-starved. 


Recent  studies  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  show  that  low  potash  level  in  the 
soil  often  causes  early  loss  of  al¬ 
falfa  Stands.  Unless  phosphorus  lev¬ 
els  are  at  least  in  the  medium  range, 
yield  reductions  usually  occur.  What 
do  you  suppose  are  the  phosphorus 
and  potash  levels  of  each  of  your 
hayfields?  A  complete  soil  test  will 
give  you  the  answers. 

The  “Package” 

Combining  these  seven  steps  will 
give  you  at  least  50  percent  more 
legume-grass  hay  from  your  farm. 

The  average  hay  yield  per  acre  is 
a  good  indicator  of  the  farming  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  New  York  dairy  farmer. 
Farm  Management  Surveys  in  the 
North  Country  (556  farms),  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Plains  (525  farms),  the  Plateau 
Region  (1,085  farms)  and  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  (750  farms)  show  this. 
One  hundred  thirty-four  hay  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  New  York  Cost  Ac¬ 
count  farms  prove  that  high  hay 
yields  are  profitable. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  you 
study  the  effect  of  hay  yields  on  the 
labor  income  of  the  559  Farm  and 
Home  Management  farms  in  19  New 
York  counties  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table.  As  hay  yield  per  acre 
increased,  farmers  spent  more  for 
lime  and  fertilizer  per  crop  acre, 
produced  more  milk  per  cow,  used 
about  the  same  amount  of  purchased 
feed  and  made  higher  labor  incomes. 
These  findings  indicate  that  one  of 
the  ways  a  New  York  dairy  farmer 
can  more  effectively  control  crop 
production  costs  is  to  use  more  lime 
and  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  crop 
for  lime  and  commercial  fertilizer 
as  contained  in  “Fertilizers  for  Field 
Crops  for  1961,”  Cornell  Extension 
Bulletin  780,  for  a  6-year  crop  rota¬ 
tion  (silage  corn,  oats  seeded  to  al¬ 
falfa-grass,  birdsfoot  trefoil-grass  or 
to  alfalfa  early  type  birdsfoot  trefoil- 
grass  for  a  4-year  stand  of  forage) 
is  approximately  $8  for  fertilizer  on 
medium  to  low  potassium-supplying 
soils,  plus  $2  for  lime.  This  allows  for 
use  of  all  the  manure  produced  on 
the  corn  and  the  third  and  fourth 
year  hay. 

A  Ml  I  M  IS  FOIt  BASS 

XPERTS  ON  farm  ponds  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  are  now  recom¬ 
mending  stocking  farm  ponds  too 
warm  for  trout  with  bass  and  golden 
shiners.  The  shiners  replace  the  pre¬ 
vious  recommendation  of  a  bass- 
bluegill  combination. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  simple  method  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  bass-bluegill  program.  Bluegills 
have  “taken  over”  many  ponds  with¬ 
in  five  years  of  stocking  because 
they  usually  are  not  fished  intensive¬ 
ly.  Anyone  desiring  to  fish  for  blue- 
gills  rather  than  bass  are  advised  to 
go  ahead  and  stock  bluegills,  then 
really  go  after  them  by  fishing. 

Five  years  of  research  in  New 
York  State  indicates  that  an  average 
bass-shiner  pond  will  produce  around 
50%  more  bass  flesh  than  the  aver¬ 
age  bass-bluegill  pond  of  comparable 
size. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  does  not  distribute  shiners.  The 
pond  owner  must  purchase  them 
from  local  bait  dealers,  but  S.C.S. 
technicians  may  be  asked  for  advice. 
It’s  essential  that  no  other  species 
than  golden  shiner  and  bass  be  in¬ 
cluded  when  stocking  ponds. 


v,  V  i  -D  f  **  kMMKH  HfiHSMHHIl 

This  mobile  loader  has  a  screw  conveyor  in  the  inclined  tube.  A  separate 
horizontal  “gathering”  screw  conveyor  is  in  scoop  at  right. 


Something  New  and  Handy 
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Plenty  of  Feed 

AS  HERDSMAN  on  the  Guy  and 
Archie  Smith  farm  in  Addison 
County,  Vermont,  I’m  proud  of  our 
herd  average — 16,738  pounds  of  milk 
and  606  of  fat  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1960. 

Our  feeding  program  used  to  have 
a  24  pound  per  cow  upper  limit  on 
grain,  but  we  now  feed  according  to 
what  the  IBM-processed  DHIA  re¬ 
cords  have  to  say.  Some  of  our  cows 
have  received  as  high  as  28  pounds 
of  grain,  plus  six  pounds  of  beet 
pulp.  Somehow,  beet  pulp  seems  to 
do  something  for  a  cow  over  and 
above  its  TDN  value. 

Getting  back  to  the  IBM  records, 
we  sure  like  the  system  for  DHIA 
processing.  It  gives  is  some  extra  in¬ 
formation  we  didn’t  used  to  have. 

Last  spring  we  had  nine  of  our 
highest  producers  get  acetonemia: 
the  vet  said  they  were  being  under¬ 
fed.  Tables  in  Morrison’s  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  indicated  the  same  thing. 
All  this,  plus  DHIA  figures,  con¬ 
vinced  us  to  feed  more  grain.  We 
figure  that  for  every  pound  of  feed 
a  cow  needs  and  doesn’t  get,  we  lose 
two  pounds  of  milk. 

The  figures  show  that  our  return 
over  feed  costs  averaged  $551  per 
cow.  $96  above  the  next  highest  farm 
keeping  DHIA  records  in  the  county. 

We  make  hay  by  mowing  and  con¬ 
ditioning,  then  the  weather  deter¬ 
mines  whether  we  let  it  cure  for  hay 
or  put  it  in  the  silo.  Hay  used  to  be 
cut  in  a  pattern  that  called  for  one 
field  to  go  to  the  silo,  another  field 
for  hay.  No  more — we  send  each 
day’s  cut  in  the  direction  called  for 
by  the  weatherman. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  a  pre¬ 
servative  was  run  in  with  the  grass 
silage.  So  far  the  cows  seem  to  eat 
more  of  it.  Since  it  was  all  cut  in 
June,  it  should  be  good  stuff — get¬ 
ting  the  cows  to  eat  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  the  point  in  using  preserva¬ 
tives. — Robert  Ford,  Vergennes,  Ver¬ 
mont 

Sold  On  Soiling 

I  am  sold  on  milk  advertising  and 
promotion.  Advertising  the  product 
itself  is  more  effective  in  increasing 
total  consumption  than  brand  adver¬ 
tising  which  too  often  results  only  in 
moving  a  customer  from  one  dealer 
to  another  without  increasing  the 
total  demand  for  the  product  itself. 

Producers  on  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  product  advertising  by  a  program 
which  includes  extensive  use  of 
radio,  television,  newspaper  and 
other  sales  media  as  well  as  a  fully 
producer  supported  Dairy  Council 
unit. 

In  the  ten  year  period  between 
the  census  years  of  1950  and  1960 
fluid  consumption  increased  faster 
than  did  the  population  in  the  area 
resulting  in  a  6%  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  table  milk. 

The  effect  of  this  increase  was  to 
add  an  additional  $750,000  to  the  New 
York  State  Order  Producer’s  pool 
for  the  single  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1960  and  this  despite  rela¬ 
tively  depressed  economic  conditions 
in  our  section. 

In  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
an  eleven  year  effort,  the  program 
which  '  involves  an  expenditure  of 
$.05  per  cwt.  was  financed  alrrtost 
entirely  by  Co-operatives  through 
voluntary  action  but  in  recent  years 


by  Order  amendment,  the  participat¬ 
ing  Co-operatives  can  be  reimbursed 
up  ,to  $.04  per  cwt.  of  their  contribu¬ 
tion  by  payments  out  of  the  pool. 

In  other  words  all  producers,  in¬ 
cluding  non-cooperative  dairymen 
are  paying  something  toward  the 
total  of  a  little  over  $250,000  which 
is  expended  each  year. 

I  feel  that  £in  investment  of  this 
nature  which  increases  returns  to 
about  3000  farmers  by  half  a  million 
dollars  in  a  single  year,  more  than 
justifies  itself  and  I  am  looking  for¬ 


ward  to  the  day  when  the  producers 
supplying  the  great  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  will  join  together 
wholeheartedly  in  making  a  similar' 
effort.  —  Clarence  Johncox,  Akron, 
New  York 

(■rowing  Corn 

We  grow  about  200  acres  of  corn. 
We  tried  ear  corn  silage  and  like  it 
as  a  feed,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  stor¬ 
age  space.  Also,  it  takes  a  lot  of  la¬ 
bor  to  put  ear  corn  in  the  crib  and 
take  it  out.  again.  And  another  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  there  is  no  market  for 
it,  and  sometimes  we  have  corn  to 
sell.  So  we  will  probably  concentrate 
on  a  picker-sheller  and  drier. 

I  figure  that  farming  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  business.  The 
main  problem  always  facing  any 


business  is  cutting  down  on  the 
hours  of  labor.  In  growing  corn  we 
plan  for  about  18,000  plants  per  acre. 
We  use  a  plow  packer  behind  the 
plow,  which  does  a  good  job  of  fit¬ 
ting.  We  use  2,4-D  to  control  weeds, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  too. 

We  have  loads  of  manure  from  the 
beef  herd,  and  we  vary  the  fertilizer 
according  to  the  amount  of  manure 
that  is  put  on  the  field.  We  figure  on 
adding  60  to  75  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  in  the  form  of  5-10-10  fertilizer, 
and  then  we  often  sidedress  with  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  when  the  corn  is 
12-18  inches  high. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  corn  goes 
in  the  silo,  and  we  feed  silage  the 
year  round.  —  Eugene  Forestal,  Me¬ 
dina,  N.  Y. 


lOOKFOR 


Off  m  BAG! 


YOUR 
GUIDt  TO 


When  you  top-dress  or  side-dress  with  nitrogen,  you  want  your  crop 
to  get  up  and  grow  and  produce  big-profit  yields.  That’s  why 
it  pays  to  look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag  when  you 
buy  ammonium  nitrate.  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag  means 
that  you  are  getting  genuine  ARCADIAN®  Ammo¬ 
nium  Nitrate  made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen 
producer  in  America’s  leading  nitrogen  plant. 

ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  is  low  in  cost  and 
rich  in  crop-producing  power.  Your  crops  make  quick, 
vigorous  growth  and  your  yields  and  profits  really  go 
high.  Economical,  easy-to-apply  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  contains  33.5%  nitrogen— quick- 
acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and  long-lasting  ammonium 
nitrogen.  The  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets  are  free-flow¬ 
ing  in  any  fertilizer  distributor. 

Buy  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate!  You  know 
it’s  genuine  when  you  see  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag! 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 

UREA  45  —  contains  45%  nitrogen  —  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free- flowing  crystals. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  •  Omaha  7,  Neb. 
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STRONGEST  working 

combination  available 
in  Barn  Cleaners 
today! 


Drives  and 
Gutter  Chains! 


FARMWAY 

Work  Rated 


you  will  see  the  difference  that  "Work  Rated" 
design  makes.  Drive  unit  is  extra  strong  for 
workhorse  dependability,  year  in  and  year  out. 
Pinless  gutter  chains  of  heat  treated  steel  elimi¬ 
nate  stretch  and  freeze  —  provide  maximum 
flexibility  and  wearing  surface. 


THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE 
PROVEN  "BEST  BY  TEST":  — 


•  Safety  Shear  Hub  to  prevent  damage  under 
extreme  pressure. 

•  Torsional  spring  Flight  Cleaners— thoroughly 
clean  off  all  animal  litter. 

•  Flight  Wear  Shoes  —  Each  flight  glides  on  a 
replaceable  shoe  —  extending  service  life  of 
gutter  chain. 


SOLD  AND 
SERVICED 
throughout  the 
U.S.  Dealerships 
open  'in  some 
areas.  Write  for 
complete 
information. 


MAPLE  SAP  GATHERING 


The  original  plastic  tube  maple 
sap  flowing  system -from  tree 
to  vat  without  handling. 


jjosi  QcUcUa^ce. 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Works 

in 

seconds! 


SUPER-PENETRANT 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  ’’frozen"  parts! 

LIQUID  , 
WRENCH 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE.  N  C 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  8R-2  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


W  GLUE  ^ 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


CANVA<  COVERS  —  Direct  troni  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x  @  St. 32‘  7x9  ®  $5.67:  8x12  ®  S8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes 

Large  tents  to  rent  tor  all  purposes. 


ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO..  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Mutual  Members  Meet 


ALL  OFFICERS  and  executive 
committeemen  of  the  Mutual 
Federation  of  Independent  Coopera¬ 
tives  were  re-elected  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  recent  annual  meeting  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  They  include:  Dr.  Kenneth 
Shaul.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Adolphe  Walkley,  Conesus, 
N.  Y.:  treasurer,  Warren  Davey. 
Greene,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Clarence 
Bolliver,  Lowville,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  Fer- 
ber,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.;  Fenton 
Murphy.  Ulster.  Pa.:  and  Paul 
Thompson,  Millheim,  Pa. 

Dr.  Shaul,  in  his  annual  report, 
commented  that  competitive  activity 
between  milk  cooperatives  in  the 
Order  27  marketing  area  had  de¬ 
creased  during  the  past  year.  How¬ 
ever.  he  charged  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  been  attempting  to  woo 
co-ops  away  from  Mutual,  resulting 
in  “deterioration  of  the  cooperative 
movement.”  Dr.  Shaul  also  called  for 
coordination  of  fluid  milk  prices  in 
New  England  with  those  in  Order 
27  markets. 

Resolutions  drawn  up  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  committee  generally  met  with 
approval,  but  two  started  some  fire¬ 
works.  One  concerned  coloring  milk 
when  it  is  rejected  at  the  plant.  Op 
crating  cooperatives  had  a  noticeably 
different  attitude  on  this  one  than 
purely  bargaining  cooperatives. 
After  some,  debate,  however,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  condemning  any 
coloring  of  rejected  milk.  Another 
resolution  causing  considerable  op¬ 


position  involved  a  requirement  that 
all  milk  dealers  be  bonded  by  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  maximum 
figure  owed  for  milk  at  any  one  time. 
After  thinking  it  over  a  while,  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  change  this  to  one 
calling  for]  enforcement  of  “ade¬ 
quate”  milk  dealer  bonding. 

Other  resolutions  included  ones 
that:  reaffirmed  Mutual’s  stand  on 
pricing  bulk  tank  milk  at  the  plant 
rather  than  at  the  farm,  called  for 
a  completed  review  of  Order  27,  and 
opposed  minimum  uniform  sanitary 
standards  on  a  national  basis. 

Young  folks,  the  sons  and  daugh 
ters  of  Mutual  members,  took  over 
for  a  while  in  the  afternoon  and  de¬ 
bated  such  topics  as  the  need  for  a 
college  education,  and  suggestions 
for  government  farm  programs. 

The  meeting  ended  with  an  ad 
dress  by  Congressman  Alexander 
Pirnie  at  the  evening  banquet.  Con 
gressman  Pirnie  commented  that  he 
believes  government  should  play  an 
important  part  in  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  and  research,  but  should  gen¬ 
erally  give  the  open  market  a  great¬ 
er  chance  to  adjust  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Speaking  about  our  democrat¬ 
ic  government,  he  stated  that  a  defi¬ 
nite  correlation  exists  between  pro¬ 
ductive  power  and  the  degree  of  in- 

• 

dividual  freedom.  * 


The  luxurious  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  used  for  our  Atlantic  crossings  both 
ways.  Delicious  meals,  spacious  lounges,  wide  decks,  and  daily  entertainment 
combine  to  make  an  unforgettable  ocean  cruise. 


Go  To  Europe! 


ON  May  10,  our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  European  Tour  party  will 
board  the  luxurious  S.S.  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  a  delightful  5-day 
cruise  that  will  take  us  to  France. 
That  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  fas¬ 
cinating  tour  of  eight  foreign  coun¬ 
tries— France.  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  England. 

The  cost  of  the  tour  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  you  travel  without  a 
care  in  the  world.  Our  experienced 
escorts  travel  with  you  all  the  way. 


You  will  like  the  people  you  meet  on 
our  tours  and  will  make  friends  that 
you’ll  cherish  the  rest  of  your  life. 

The  tour  lasts  six  weeks  (May  10- 
June  20),  and  you’ll  love  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  it.  Why  not  make  up  your 
mind  now  to  take  that  long-dreamed- 
of  trip  to  Europe?  We  will  be  happy 
to  send  you  the  free  illustrated  fold 
er  which  gives  full  details  and  cost.- 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-S, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-S,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  your  European  Tour,  May  10-June  20,  1961. 

Name - - — — - — 

Address-  - - « — 

Please  print  youi  name  and  address 


26th 

Annual  Purebred 
Aberdeen  -  Angus 

SALE 

APRIL  15th 

Cornell  University 
Livestock  Pavilion 

N.  Y.  Angus  Assn.  . 


Akw/Best 
and 

Lowest  Cost 

NECK  MARKERS 

Guaranteed  unbreakable  solid  Nylon  mark¬ 
er  and  contrasting  solid  Nylon  numerals 
SMOOTH-FLUSH  with  marker  face  (no  en¬ 
graving  or  stamping  indentation  to  fill  up 
with  “mud  and  molasses”).  Numbers  stay 
clean.  7  color  combinations. 

Direct-from-manufacturer  prices 
as  low  as  ■■  ■  J  (postpaid) 

COMPLETE  /flr  W'*h  NY1*1"  "eck  «ord 
»  •  in  quantities. 

Write  for  FREE  FOLDER  with  full  size 

illustrations  and  prices  in  both  neck 
cord  and  neck  chain  styles. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  INC.  Established  1 86) 

Hyde  Park  15,  Vermont 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty.  ~ 

Both  pkts.  for  1  0c. 

Beautiful  53rd  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


G  O  W  POX- RINGWORM, 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  07.  bottle  SI  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2,  N.Y. 
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PUREBRED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SEED  STOCK 

OUTE  5  &  20  — WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  N.Y 


EVERGREENS 


free 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow-  \  T 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box 


5-J 


Homer  City,  Pa. 


A 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS— WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS— CHAPPING 

IcOKOAfcj 

OINTMENT  9 
^  ,rs  LANTISEPTIC/ 

RICH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Cut  lamb  mortality  and  inm-eaec  oro.lts  by  breeding 
ewes  to  Suffolk  rams.  Free  breeder’s  list. 

Write  National  Suffolk  Sheep  Association 

Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  tiiem.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Z-611 ,  ALLEN,  MB 
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^eflectcatu 
a 

Country  Pastor 


Stand  Still  and  S«m» 

By  Arthur  Moody 

f"\URING  the  recent  presidential 
‘-'campaign,  Vice  President  Nixon 
was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he 
lost.  The  Vice  President  is  reported 
to  have  replied,  “I  do  the  best  I  can, 
then  I  stand.” 

This  reported  remark  reminded 
me  of  a  story  told 
by  Richard  Yates, 
Jr.,  former  Govern-, 
or  of  Illinois,  while 
we  were  travel  com¬ 
panions  on  a  lec¬ 
ture  trip.  Governor 
Yates’  father,  Rich¬ 
ard  Yates,  Sr.,  was 
Civil  War  Governor 
of  Illinois.  Things 
were  not  going  well 
with  the  North. 
Reading  the  news 
Arthur  moody  dispatches  one 

morning,  the  impatient  Illinois  Gov- 


Gay  way  Farm  .\olrs 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


♦ 

to  have  extinguishers  around,  and 
it  does  seem  like  pretty  cheap  insur¬ 
ance,  then  surely  they  should  be 
checked  and  ready  to  go. 

We’ve  always  been  a  little 
cramped  for  maternity  pens  so  I 
was  much  impressed  to  see  four 
cows  in  box  stalls  at  Creal’s.  His  is 
about  a  90-cow  dairy.  Anyhow,  it 
was  so  obvious  that  enough  pens 
represent  good  management,  that  I 
was  inspired  to  rip  out  4  stanchions 
which  have  always  been  a  little 
short  and  narrow  and  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  pen  ready  the  next  day  just 
in  time  to  use  it  that  night. 

“Cap’s”  idea  of  throwing  bale 
strings  into  a  drum  instead  of  hang¬ 
ing  them  on  a  spike  wasn’t  so  bad 
either.  Certainly  looks  much  neater. 

And’  that  bulletin  board  on  the 
wall  in  the  entrance  from  milkhouse 
to  barn  with  several  clips  to  hold 
breeding  slips,  health  records,  fresh¬ 
ening  dates,  etc.,  etc.,  was  real 
handy.  It  is  good  to  have  the  records 
available,  not  only  for  their  own 
use,  but  for  the  inseminator  and 
veterinarian. 


long-time  study  to  determine  what 
is  happening  to  the  soils  on  several 
farms  across  the  State,  including 
ours.  As  a  starting  point,  they 
sampled  every  field  on  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  farms.  The  report  tells  us  the 
pH  reading  for  acidity,  the  phos¬ 
phorous  and  potassium  levels,  and 
the  organic  matter  rating. 

It’s  quite  a  puzzle  as  to  why  two 
or  three  fields  which  have  grown 
good  alfalfa  for  years  show  more 
acid  than  they  should  to  grow  al¬ 
falfa  well.  As  our  soils  are  mostly 
limestone  underlay,  I  expect  the 
acid  conditions  must  be  only  in  the 


plow  layer.  However,  it’s  worth 
knowing  about  —  even  if  it  means 
liming  on  soils  never  before  limed. 

Likewise,  the  organic  matter  rat¬ 
ing  is  hard  to  figure.  Some  of  our 
land  is  too  far  away  to  get  to  with 
the  “honey  wagon”  and  yet  shows 
organic  matter  rating  as  high  as 
those  near  the  barn.  Even  though 
we  use  winter  cover  crops  on  corn 
and  plow  down  legume  sods,  I’m 
hard  put  to  believe  these  fields  are 
as  well  off  as  the  nearby  ones.  Any¬ 
how,  it  will  be  most  interesting  to 
watch  what  happens  to  these  read¬ 
ings  when  these  tests  are  repeated. 
It  is  a  real  challenge  to  use  the 
right  kind  of  management  on  our 
soils. 


UK T  It*: All Y 
FOR  SPRING! 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
is  offering  a  correspondence  course 
on  flowers  to  garden  lovers.  Anyone 
may  enroll.  The  registration  fee  of 
$2.75  may  be  paid  by  check  or  money 
order  to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Correspondence  Courses, 
Box  5000,  University  Park,  Pa.  The 
course  covers  11  lessons  in  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  .flowers,  their  growth 
habits,  soil  and  water  needs.  The 
lessons  are  studied  at  your  leisure 
and  completed  examinations  return¬ 
ed  for  correcting  and  grading.  It’s  a 
fine  opportunity  to  “bone  up”  on 
your  favorites  and  be  ready  for  a 
fine  spring  display  in  1961. 


from  Warwick,  New  York 


SOU,  STUDY 


The  Agronomy  and  Cost  Account 
people  at  Cornell  are  working  on  a 


ernor  sent  President  Lincoln  an  ur¬ 
gent  telegram  pledging  more  men 
and  more  money,  but  to  “get  on 
with  the  war!” 

The  day  dragged  on  with  no  word 
from  Washington.  Then,  in  the  cobl 
of  the  evening,  came  a  brief  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  White  House:  “Dick, 
stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord.”  Signed,  A.  Lincoln. 

How  often  we  do  our  best.  It 
seems  as  though  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  put  forth.  Then  we 
impatiently  look  for  results.  We 
often  overlook  the  silent,  spiritual 
factors  at  work;  we  want,  often 
demand,  immediate  results. 

To  paraphrase  Paul  writing  to 
the  Ephesians:  “Stand,  with  your 
broad  belt  of  truth  on.  Having  done 
everything,  stand.”  It  takes  pati¬ 
ence,  steady  nerves,  faith  that  it  will 
turn  out  all  right— “The  Salvation 
of  the  Lord.” 


Bill  Bollenbach  and  three  generations  of  ABS  Daughters  in  his  herd. 


When  Bill  Bollenbach  first  started  dairying 
with  about  15  low-producing  cows  her  had  pur¬ 
chased,  his  DHIA  herd  average  wa£  only 
7,480  M  and  273  B.F.  Then  he  began  breed¬ 
ing  with  American  Breeders  Service  Great 
Proved  Sires. 

Now,  11  years  later  with  generation  after 
generation  of  ABS  breeding  in  his  herd,  his 
DHIA  average  is  14,010  M  and  500  B.F.  — 
an  increase  of  6,530  pounds  of  milk  and  227 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

He  says,  “I’m  always  insured  by  the  use  of 
Great  Proved  Sires.  ABS  saves  me  time  and 


eliminates  the  danger  of  a  bull.” 

Give  your  own  herd  a  Proved  Sire  future. 
You  get  the  service  of  an  outstanding  proved 
sire  every  _  time.  Your  cows  stand  the  best 
chance  to  settle  with  .  ABS  Frozen  Semen  — * 
national  average  72%.  And  you  get  the  know- 
how  of  an  organization  thats  bred  more  than 
10  million  cows  since  1941. 

For  service,  call  your  nearest 
Authorized  ABS  Distributor. 

For  free  booklet,  “How  Ameri¬ 
can  Breeders  Service  Can  Im¬ 
prove  Your  Herd,”  write: 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

325  North  Wells  Street  •  Chicago  10,  Illinois  , 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 2(1  cents  ner  word,  initial  or  gioun  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S. 
Jones,  mn  Main  Rrl..  Anywlwe.  N.  v.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1  nn  extra.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  18  Issue . Closes  Feb.  2  Mar.  18  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2 

Mar.  4  Issue . Closes  Feb-  16  Apr.  1  Issue . Closes  Mar.  16 


PIGEONS  _ 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES.  Catalog  10c. 
Walter  Hoenes.  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS _ _ _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn¬ 
ish  Cross  meat  birds  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
(J.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 

Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  _ 

MARSHALLS  A RE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 
her  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
Iheir  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — Important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  lor  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-«:?:iG. _ 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE ,  4-coloi 
pictures.  24  pages,  67  rare  and  common  va 
rieties.  Everything  from  giants  to  Bantams. 
Murray  McMurrav  Hatchery.  Box  B70,  Webstei 

City,  Iowa.  _ , _ _  ' _ _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 

N  Y.  Ph,  LE  8-3401.  _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75— 100  COD. 
Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

HI-PROD  UCTION  LAYERS  —  While  Leghorn 
pullets  $26.00  per  100.  Silver  Cross  &  R.  I. 
Red  puliets  ,$25.00  Cornish  Broiler  Cross  St. 
run  $11.00.  100%  guaranteed.  Free  catalog 

Noll  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pehftft. _ 

FREE !  10  MONEY  MAKING  chicks  with  every 
too.  No  additional  cost.  Pullorum  clean.  Our 
special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks;  really 
pays  off.  both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest. 
28  varieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low 
as  X4.95-- 100.  Write  Alt.  Healthy  Hatcheries. 

MU  Healthy.  Ohio.  _ .  _ _ 

REDS,  ROCKS.  CROSSES  $4.50-100.  Pullets 
SIS. 00.  broilers  200 — $5.00.  Diamond  Chickery. 

Franklinvilie.  N.  J.  _ , _ . _ 

POULTRY  RAISERS!  Get  America’s  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years  $1.00. 
Trial  offer:  0  nionths  25c.  Raising  helps,  man¬ 
agement-marketing  information  in  every  issue. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  CIO. 
Mount  Morris.  Illinois. 


PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  '-an’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Black  Sex  Links,  Warren  Sex-Sal-Links, 
other^  famous  egg  strains..  Write  or  call  for 
down-to-earth  prices.  Additional  discounts  for 
advance  orders.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A 
Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


__  CAPONS 

CAPONS.  STARTED  RIGHT.  Expertly  capon - 
ized  (surgically).  Meat  type  capons — Barred 
Silver  Cross*  and  Broad  White  Cornish  Cross. 
Write  for  free  Capon  Facts  'n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes.  *  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 


_  VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21c  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin.  100  mg.  neomycin 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine. 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
sj'ringe  with  a  needle,  ihen  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  a  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube'  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept  A3,  Topsfield. 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


HAY  &  OATS 

25  TONS  TIMOTHY,  25  tons  alfalfa,  all  har¬ 
vested  in  June  1960.  Lonergan  Farms.  Homer. 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. 

TENANT  FOR  DAIRY  farm  share  lease  in 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Box  348,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW .  longer-burning  light 
bulb.  Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  — 
never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition. 
Multi-million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make 
small  fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick 
sales.  Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114 
E.  32nd,  Dept.  C-74B,  New  York  16. 

HERDSMAN  FARMER”  experienced  with 
equipment.  Small  top  Brown  Swiss  herd.  Good 
milker  too.  Have  comfortable  quarters.  State 
age,  height,  weight,  family,  phone  number. 
Box  94.  Route  1.  Titusville,  New  Jersey,  or 
telephone  Pennington  7-1550. 

WILL  GIVE  RETIRED  ladyi  couple,  good 
home  exchange  for  light  work.  Mildred 
Schafer.  Thatchers  Hill,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  for  80-cow 
dairy  farm.  250  acres  near  Newton.  New 
Jersey.  Salary,  privileges,  %  profit.  Write  ex- 
/  perience  to  Box  514-XS.  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Ithaca,  N  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED^ 

SALESMEN  - WA —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointmenis.  cattle^  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpehter  Co.,  Inc. 
Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 
shop  at  home  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All-Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings.  Dept.  4,  Fern- 
dale.  Michigan. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  with  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Earn  big  money  daily  on  your  own  hours 
selling  exclusive  famous  Spring-step;  Cushion 
Shoes.  America’s  largest  line.  Over  15,000  shoe 
styles  and  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  show  you  how. 
No  investment  Free  catalog  and  sales  kit  with 
actual  demonstrators.  Write  Ortho-Vent  Shoe 
Company.  2412A  Brana  RcL,  Salem.  Virginia. 

$2.50  PER  HOUR  or  Inore  for  part  or  full 
time  route  work.  Large  repeat  orders.  Man_or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19K.  Box  371 

Baltimore.  Md. _ _  , 

WEAR  FREE  SHOES  in  30  days!  Make  $25.00 
cash  besides!  10  shoe  orders  from  friends  quali¬ 
fies  you.  Outfit  free.  Charles  Chester  Shoes. 
Dept.  2102,  Brockton.  Mass. _ _ _ 

WILL  YOU  TEST  new  items  in  your  home? 
Surprisingly  big  pay.  Latest  conveniences  for. 
home,  car.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name. 
Kristee  106.  Akron.  Ohio. 

MAKE  MONEY  SHOWING"  women  how  to  em- 
broider  with  paints.  Sell  embroidery  paints  in 
ball  point  tubes  and  stamped  linens  especially 
designed  for  painting.  Send  $1  for  sample  tube 
of  paint  plus  practice  piece  with  stamped  de¬ 
signs  or  write  for  free  catalog  and  selling  plan. 
Perma-Glo,  20  West  19th  St.,  Dept.  180,  New 
York  11.  N.  Y. 

SERVICE  "  YOUR  AREA"  —  agents,  dealers^ 
farmers  make  $125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble*  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Samples  free- 
ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  192S).  Rochelle  19,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  Dairy  Queen  business 
on  Route  1  opposite  high  school.  Ideal  location 
at  Hollywood,  Florida.  High  gallonage  store. 
$20,000.  Write  J.  Czerniawski,  6114  S.W.  32 
St..  West  Hollywood,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE:  FINGER  Lakes  Sporting  Goods.  79 
Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls  N.  Y.  Fixtures,  stock. 

$7500. _ _ 

FOR  SALE— FARM  SUPPLY  Business’  best 
location  in  central  New  York.  Owner  retiring. 
Gross  about  half  million  from  business  and  in 
addition,  $3340.0U  per  year  rent  from  adjoining 
gas  station  and  diner.  Excellent  business  in¬ 
vestment.  Price  $75,000  including  equipment 
and  inventory  About  $30,000  down  payment. 
Write  Box  514-PZ  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
hot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday — Dr.vden,  Water- 
town:  Tuesday — Caledonia.  Gouverneur.  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene; 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonla.  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf 
markets. 

FRE  E  VETER  IN  A  RYMedieal  Guide.  For  stock 
growers  only.  -Includes  list  Of  fair  priced  vap- 
cines,  antibiotics,  drugs,  instruments.  Orders 
shipped  same  day  received.  Write  American 
Research  Farms.  Inc..  Dept.  ET,  Lenexa. 
Kansas. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  POI.LE  D  Hereford  year}  i  ng 
bulls  sired  by  son .  of  National  Champion 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price.  Clarence,  N.  Y 

HEREFORDS  "ARE  THE  ideal  beef  cattle  Tor 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association.  21  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

YEARLING  HEREFORD.  BULLS.  Top  breed 
ins  From  a  winding  herd.  Clean  of  dwarfism 
Priced  to  make  ;ou  money  M  M.  Weaver 
RFD2,  Waterloo.  N  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULL.S  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 


___ _  _ BEEF  CATTLE 

E N ORMO 1 1 SCALV E S ,  Hybrid  calves  from  youi 
cows  by  Charolais  hulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning  —  200  more  as  year 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  ofi  sensibb 
priced  papered  Charolais.  write  Lamrne  Farms 
Laclede  88,  Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co 
operative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main.  Eldorado.  Texas. 


_ DOGS _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00.  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood.  Locke.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 

482M3.  _ 

BORDER  COLLIES,  imported  stock.  Four 
litters  ready  in  November.  Best  farm  dogs 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm 

Swanton,  Vermont.  _ 

AKC,  AIREDALE ;  wire  fox  puppies,  champion 
grandsired  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  &  WHITE  SHEPHERD  pups  from  heel 
driving  cow  dogs.  Donald  Hess.  Hortonville. 
New  York. 


SWINE  _ 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars  all 
ages,  bred  gilts,  etc.  Large  herd.  C.  W.  Hill¬ 
man.  Vincentown,  N.  J.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  weanling  and 
open  gilts,  service  boar-  sired  by  Certified 

Meat  Sire.  Richard  Crye.  Avon.  New  York. _ 

BRED  LAN  DR  A  C  E  GILTS  wiil  farrow  early 
March  $125.00.  Appleland  Farms.  Castieton, 
New  York. 


GOATS  _ 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial.  25c.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  B-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 

BRED  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  ewes,  ewe 
lambs  and  ram.  Good  quality  and  size.  Frank 
Mickey,  Elba,  N.  Y.  Phone  PLeasant  7-2234. 


MINK 

MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book  “Domestic  Mink.”  $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGOLA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details 
While’s  Rabbitry.  Ait.  Vernon,  «Ohio. 


GAME  BIRDS 

RINGNE  CK  ED  PI  IE  ASA  N '  f  S  chicks  or  older'. 
Pullorum  free.  15',  discount  before  March  4th. 
Non-fliers  available.  Write  for  details  —  West 
and  Page.  South  Sutton.  N.  H. 


TURKEYS 

ME  ADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whites.  Poults  69e.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


HAY— STRAW  WANTED,  bam  loads.  S.  A. 

Rauch.  New  Hope.  Pa.  VQ-2-2081. _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 

5  PM. _ ^  _  _ 

CRIMPED  ALFALFA  first  and  second;  wheat 
straw.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burling 
ham.  RD  1,  Holcomb.  N.  Y.  Holcomb  543- A. 
FIRST  CUTTING  ALFALFA  and  clover,  wheat 
straw,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bob  Rogers. 
RD3,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Holcomb 
1352-C. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail 
able.  Harris  Wilc(  x  Phone — Bergen  146.  N.  Y 
MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur, 
Greene,  Oneonta,  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11. 
Iowa. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 
Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI,  Kansas 

City  14,  Missouri.  .  _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas 
Free  catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


FARM  SEEDS 


FAMOUS  GRO-COATED  Brand  farm  seed  40', 
more  effective  with  new  improved  formulation. 
Free  48-page  color-,  illustrated  catalog.  Gro- 
Coat  Protects  alfalfa,  clovers  and  grass  seen 
from  rotting  in  the  ground.,  In  actual  tests  in¬ 
creased  stands  of  over  200%.  No  other  seed 
treatment  like  it.  Now  available  at  no  extra 
cost.  Red  Clover  $17.70  per  bushel;  special 
Ranger  Alfalfa  $18.90  per  bushel.  Complete  se¬ 
lection  of  farm  and  garden  seed,  nursery  stock 
and  fruit  trees.  Fast  service  from  Van  Wort. 
Ohio  branch.  Write  today.  Berry’s  Dept,  427, 
Clarinda  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger, 
22  Shore  Road.  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS^ America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


EARTHWORMS  _ 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


BEES 

BEES  INSURE  BETTER  crop  pollination. 
Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  four  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


PLANTS _ 

FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  and 
planting  guide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hybrid  tomatoes,  hybrid  onions,  hybrid 
eggplant  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  and 
giant  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  hot 
peppers,'  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plants 
for  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out¬ 
door  grown  plants  are  much  hardier  than  hot¬ 
house  plants  and  are  rushed  to  you  by  fast 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bought 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an 
niversary  catalog.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept. 

2020,  Albany.  Ga.  -• _ 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  blueberry, 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli- 
dawn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Walter 
K.  Morss  &  Son  -  Bradford.  Mass. _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO’,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 

onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M. 
H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — all  varieties.  Free 
catalog.  Rex-ford  Sprout,  Waveriy,  New  York. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS!  Double,  state  in¬ 

spected.  Blakemore,  Robinson  $6  per  1.000; 
Premier,  Dunlap  Dixieland,  Tennessee  Ship¬ 
per,  Empire  Armore,  Tennessee  Beauty  $8; 
Pocahontas  $10;  Gem.  Superfection  Everbear¬ 
ing  $12.  Tommy  Rogers.  Harrison.  Tennessee 
Phone  Fi-4-6122. 

FREE— VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog.  55  year 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato, 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville, 
S.  C.  P.  O.  Box  681. 


TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size — 
7’x9’,  $5.67;  8’.xl2’ .  $8.64;  12’xl4\  $15.12. 

Polyethylene  film  also  available,  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and-  samples.  Our 
65th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader.  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc..  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY -CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  - — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


MOBILE  HOMES _ •_ 

SELECTION,  TERMS,  SERVICE.  Yes,  Andy 
has  all  three.  The  largest  selection  of  new 
and  used  mobile  homes,  from  $11.00  per  week 
and  up.  with  the  easiest  bank  terms  available. 
Andy  takes  furniture,  farm  implements,  or 
anything  of  value  in  trade.  Delivery  is  free  of 
charge  to  your  location  and  Andy  has  3  sales 
lots  to  serve  you.  Andy’s  Trailer  Sales,  Inc., 
Routes  5  &  10.  Whately,  10  miles  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.  Also  at  791  Memorial  Drive 
across  from  the  Big  Y  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
and  visit  Lincoln  Trailer  Sales,  Upper  W 
Dominick  St.  in  Rome,  New  York. 


_ SIGNS 

SIGNS.  METAL,  ENAMEL,  all  wordings.  No 
Trespassing,  etc.  Mail  box  reflective  letters 
mail  10c  for  sample,  free  catalog.  Signs,  54 
Hamilton.  Auburn.  New  York,  Dept.  G. _ 

-ALUMINUM- POSTED  SIGNS:  attractive,  econ¬ 

omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box 
452,  Altamont.  N.  Y.  


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

75  "UNITED  STATES  and  75  foreign  stamps, 
all  different.  35c.  Newberry.  1509  S.  10th,  Bur- 

lington  4,  Iowa.  _  _ - 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka¬ 
burra.  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros,  10C. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 

Ontario. _ _ 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp.  St. 

Catharines  115,  Ontario. _ _ 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25C.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES,  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  larm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


USED  6  UNIT  GLASS  line  DeLaval  combine 
milker,  complete.  Large  6-inch  portable  alum 
inum  irrigation  system,  both  excellent  condi 
tion.  J.  Mark  Robinson,  Tunkhannoek  5,  Pa^ 

l(KfbN  TRUCK  ~HOISt““$199.99  —  $50  down. 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dumbar.  Minne 

apolis  8,  Minnesota.  _ __ 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two- 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13.000  miles. 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,,Clymer,  N.  Y. 'Phone  EL-5-8822.  _ _ 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers, 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  25'U  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.. 
Fargo,  N.  D. _ 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS,  kits,  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator 
Plans  250.  Dunbar,  Minneapolis  8,  Mihnesota 


FOR  SALE:  A  Complete  apple  grading  and  siz¬ 
ing  and  packaging  unit  set  up  for  poly  packages 
plus  8  or  more  sizes  tor  ceil  pacKing.  Like 
new  cost  over  $9,000.  Will  sell  for  $3,000 
South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Sullivan  Ave. 
South  Windsor,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  STEINHORST  500  gal.  bulk  tank 
— 3  horse  compressor  with  all  accessories.  Low¬ 
ell  Lamb,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Phone 

TW-2-3324.  _ _ _ 

SILOS — FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-21,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York. _ A _ 


FOR  SALE:  TRACTORS — balers,  combines, 
dozers,  tillage  tools,  com  pickers  and  bind¬ 
ers,  garden  equipment,  Rambler  cars  and  used 
autos  and  trucks.  Baler  twine  $6.50  per  bale, 
binder  $7.95.  Some  new  tractors  and  small 
tractors.  Phil  Gardiner  Rambler  &  Machinery 
Sales,  Mullica  Hill  (on  the  map),  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. 


FOR  SALE:  HALE  irrigation  pump  1200-1300 
gals,  per  minute  with  6  cyl.  industrial  motor 
plus  2,000’  aluminum  pipe,  2-5  star  sprinklers, 
20’  six  inch  suction  hose:  Werner  Blesy,  Boston. 
N.  Y.  Phone  XH-1-5100. 


WILL  SELL  AT  half  price,  1400  laying  cages, 
used  11  months.  Joseph  Culver,  Tunkhannoek, 

Pa.  _ 

GENERATOR  I.  H.  Electrall,  1-10  HP  3 
phase  motor,  1-15  HP  3  phase  motor.  R. 
Lemka,  Castleton,  N.  Y. _ 

20  ACRES  EQUIPMENT:  Allis-Chalmers  G, 
used  100  hours;  D14 — D17,  two  WD45;  six 
WD,  five  Farmall  M,  six  C,  four  A,  Oliver  66 
— 77 — 88 — super  88  and  880,  Fords  all  models. 
125  used  crawler  and  wheel  tractors  to  choose 
from,  60  new  and  used  combines,  65  used 
balers,  all  makes;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Used  backhoes  and  loaders.  See  the  all  new 
Allis-Chalmers  D3  crawler.  Sales  and  service 
AC,  Massey-Ferguson,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  New  Idea,  Ontario  drills,  Owatonna  con 
ditioners,  Wiard  parts,  Leroy  parts.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  2  BUCKEYE  incubators,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  38,000 — 12,000  capacities;  3  gas 
brooders;  egg  testing  table.  Floyd  Easton. 
Cato,  N  Y. _ 

12  HORSE  GAS  FIRED  Sellers  boiler.  Auto-  - 
matic  control  with  water  feed  pump  in  very 
good  condition.  $150.00.  Maple  Grove  Dairy. 
Jamestown,  N.  YL 


BOOKS 

PROPHET— ELIJAH  COMING  Before  Christ. 
Wonderful  book.  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission 
Rochester  19,  New  York.  _ 

GUNS  —  THOUSANDS  LIST  ED.  all  “kinds, 

priced  right.  Published  twice  monthly.  Sample 
250.  Yearly  $2.00.  Shotgun  News,  Box  5713 
Columbus,  Nebraska. _ 

LET  US  FIND  that  book  you  want.  Free 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service,  Box  18,  Clary- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

BOOKS!  ALMOST  2000  titles.  100  each!  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Badger,  9000-8  West  Custer,  Mil¬ 
waukee  18,  Wisconsin. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEarT  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple¬ 

weight  tarpaulin  9x12’—  $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Adval.  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


_ FISHING 

SEND  ME  YOUR  name  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
a  method  that  lets  you  take  giant  bass  out  of 
waters  that  other  folks  say  are  “fished  out”. 
Facts  free.  Write  Eric  D.  Fare,  Highland 
Park  10,  Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL.  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts.  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y 

NEW  ARMY  SURPLUS  truck  chains,  well 
known  brand.  1100x20  or  12-22-5  single,  $27.00 
pr. ;  1100x20  or  12-22-5  triple-side  chain  duals 
$45.00  pr.  Express  paid,  receipt  of  check. 
Towns,  villages,  schools  etc.  on  receipt  of  pur¬ 
chase  order  10%  off  in  10  pr.  lots.  Tietbohls 
Inc.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  Phone  276. _ 

JEEPS  $278.00,  PLANES  $159.00,  Boats  $7.80. 
generators  $2.68  are  typical  government  sur¬ 
plus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001  items  wholesale, 
direct.  Full  details,  627  locations  and  pro¬ 
cedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box  8AG,  Thomas- 
ville,  Penna. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS— 4-10  inch  trees, 
Blue  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Scotch  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae;  20 
any  one  variety  $2.00.  Seven  collections  $11.00. 
100,  6-12  inch,  Scotch  Pine  $6.00.  AA  Melling- 
er’s,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


Loose  Housing  Advantages 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson.  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 

FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi¬ 
cations  regularly.  Free  price  list  on  request. 
Denton  Nursery,  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

BLUEBERRIES— 2/3  FT.  Bearing  age  $1.15. 
Rhubarb,  trees,  shrubs.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Plants  one  acre  5x5’/ 1.000 

Scotch  pine,  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue,  100  Douglas  fir,  50  white  spruce — all 
3  yr.  stock.  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request. 
Whitmer  Nursery.  Cooperstown,  Pa.  _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  ancTTransplants  in 

leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  production. 
Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and  plant¬ 
ing  guide.  Flickengers’  Nursery.  Sagamore  6, 
Pa, _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  STOCK— for  Christ- 
mas  trees  or  landscaping.  Grow  trees  on  idle 
land  for  profit,  beauty,  future  timber  returns, 
a  family  hobby,  Blue-green  Scotch  pine  from 
our  select  seed.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  fine 
pine,  spruce,  fir  and  ornamental  evergreens. 

Paint  Creek  Nurseries,  Shippenville.  Pa. _ 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18- 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning- 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. _ 

BABY  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants. 
List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery,  Eicher  Road. 

Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Free  Catalog).  Six  dif¬ 
ferent.  large  packets,  landscape  varieties  $2.00; 
six  Christmas  Tree  varieties  $2.00;  six  timber 
varieties  $2.00;  all  three  collections  $5.75.  1,500 
Blue  Spruct  seeds  $1.00.  AA  Mellinger’s,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 

SAVE  MONEY — BUY  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  ’  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June 
bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries, 
blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit  trees. 
Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant 
your  garden  or  larm.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  Free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nurs¬ 
ery  bargains.  Everything  guaranteed.  Write 
today  Allen’s  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box 
150,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings.  Fir- 
pines,  spruce  20  and  up.  Prepaid.  Unadilla 
Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  PARTS 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  Parts.  Order 
from  the  world’s  largest  stock  of  guaranteed 
new  and  used  tractor,  parts.  Immediate  delivery. 
Free  1961  catalog.  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  for  sale— farms, 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels,  hotels,  etc.  It  costs 
nothing  to  interview  a  representative.  Call  or 
write  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 

FARMS  LOCATED  IN  the  Finger  Lakes  area, 
Ontario  County.  142  acre  dairy,  $25,000;  150 
acre  dairy,  $21,000  ;  250  acre  dairy  or  cash 
crop,  $50,000  ;  340  acre  dairy,  new  bam  with 
100  stanchions.  Rochester  milk  market,  $73,500. 
Many  more,  all  size  and  prices.  Joe  Lyon. 
Broker,  Phelps,  New  York.  Phone  KI  8-4944. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $395. 
Lovely  %  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads, 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish,  hunt, 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept. 
681-D,  Rainbow_  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala,  Fla. 
(AD59067Z-0)  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Thirty  acres  of  growing 
wood  land.  Near  Littleton.  Price  $300.  Write 
George  Brew,  Gilman,  Vermont.  _ 

25  YORK  COUNTY  FARMS  all  types— dairy, 
beef,  horse,  40  to  650  acres;  priced  from 
$8,500.00.  Write  Paul  the  Realtor,  255  E. 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Penna.  or  call  Paul. 
York  3-3801,  evenings  8-1002.  _ _ _ 

WANTED  BY~  EXPERIENCED  farmer, 

stocked  dairy  farm.  Would  like  to  rent,  buy 
on  time,  work  on  shares.  Have  house  trailer. 
Lester  Cornell,  RD1,  Barton,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Empire  6-4588. _ 

385  ACRES,  117  TILLAGE.  9-room  insulated 
house,  barn  40x60  ft.,  some  tools.  $8,000.00. 
Arthur  Kimball.  Guilford,  Maine.  Phone 
TR-6-3918. 


A  Columbus,  Ohio,  agricultural 
engineer  recently  recommended 
loose  housing  for  large  dairy  herds. 

Henry  J.  Barre  said  farmers  who 
concentrate  large  herds  in  relative¬ 
ly  small  and  confined  areas  multiply 
the  problems  of  labor  management, 
sanitation,  and  equipment. 


REAL  ESTATE 

196  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— level,  2  houses,  24 
stanchions  expandable  to  60  Silo,  farm  pond. 
$35,000.  Contact  Paul  the  '  Realtor,  255  E. 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine.  _ _  _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Labels  — 
printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain’  Industries, 

Hinesburg,  Vermont.  _ 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445.  _ _ _ _ 

TOBACCO!  PIPE  FREE!  Readylnixed  smok- 

ing  or  Redleaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 

Dresden,  Tennessee^ _ _ 

PARTS  FORT  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co.,  793  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 
JOURNAL.”  Old  Forge  16,  N.-  Y.— $1.00  year. 
Sample  200.  _ _ 

PLASTIC  POCKET  STAMP,  3  lines,  $1.00. 
With  chrome  case.  $1.75.  Tabco,  Tompkins 

Co ve ,  N ew  York.  _ _ _ -  _ 

STOP  THAT  COUGH  with  Libby’s  Horehound 
Honey,  Menthol  Coughdrops.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $1.00  pound  postpaid.  Libby’s  Candies, 
Maple  Ave.,  Scarboro,  Maine. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  10(1 000  products 
.  .  .  Save  70%  .  .  .  Sporting  goods,  house- 
wares,  everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 

New  Jersey. _ •_  _ _ 

HUNTERS:  YOUR  DEERSKIN  tanned,  custom 
made  into  gloves — ready  made  gloves  by  pair 
or  dozen.  Low  prices.  Suburban  Glove  Com¬ 
pany,  Anthony  Pond  Road,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

WATCHES  REPAIRED,  Cleaned  $3.95.  Guar- 
anteed.  Precision  Watch  Repairing,  Durham, 

Conn. _ , _ 

AMERICAN- LIGHTNING  R'ods  now  guarding 
thousands  of  homes.  None  better  at  any  price. 
Enjoy  lifetime  safety.  Prices  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write,  Lightning,  Brainard,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to; 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 

St.,  Torrington,  Conn.  _ 

RUG  WOOLS — BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 
shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges  from  coat  fac¬ 
tories.  We  have  taken  over  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  rug  strip  department. 
We  are  right  in  the  garment  district  so  can 
serve  you  better.  Send  150  for  samples.  Intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  braiding  mixture  100%  wool, 
35  cents  pound.  Postage  extra.  Minimum  order 
$5.00.  Money  back  guarantee.  Sherman  Wool- 

ens,  552  8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ,C.  18,  N.  Y. _ 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld,  16- A,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N..  Y. 

FREE  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  samples, 
napkins,  everything.  Seholler,  1747  Selby,  Saint 

Paul  4,  Minn. _ v _ 

SUITING  FLANNELS.  Rich  colors.  Finest 
rayon-celanese  acetate.  45  wide,  washable. 
Crease-resistant.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005- AF  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
HANDMADE  STYLISH  WARM  woolen  cro¬ 
cheted  looped  hats.  $3.50.  Helen  Sylvester,  410 
Middletown  Ave.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


“The  loose  housing  system  is  gen¬ 
erally  being  adopted  for  large  herds 
because  of  its  lower  cost  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  operation  to  meet  changing 
conditions,”  he  declared.  “Adequate 
provision  must  be  made  for  feeding 
roughages,  handling  manure,  and 
good  drainage  of  the  lots.  Ample 
area  of  each  lot  should  be  paved  to 
keep  the  cows  out  of  the  mud,  but 
those  areas  where  cow  and  operator 
traffic  is  heaviest  should  be  paved 
first.” 

Pole-type  structures  are  best 
suited  for  housing  the  cows  and 
storing  both  silage  and  hay  which 
can  be  fed  with  a  minimum  of 
handling  equipment  and  labor. 

KEYSTONE  STATE 
FLYING  FARMERS 

Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  for  1961  are:  president, 
Harry  F.  Kline,  DuBois,  Pa.;  vice 
president,  John  B.  Gehman,  Barto, 
Pa.;  secretary,  Merle  Smith,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.;  treasurer,  Eileen  Homan, 
Pennsylvania  Furnace,  Pa.  Direc¬ 
tors:  Howard  Gwinn,  New  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  William  Richey,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Ohio;  Elwood  Homan,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Furnace,  Pa. 

Coming  Meetings 

February  14,  15,  16  —  Vermont 
Farm  Show,  Barre  Auditorium, 
Barre. 

March  4-12  —  44th  International 
Flower  Show  (Public)  New  York 
Coliseum. 

March  10-11  —  Little  International 
Horse  and  Livestock  Show,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

April  3-6 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

April  23-24-25  —  Seventh  annual 
American  Angus  Conference,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets.  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 
Evaporators.  Containers  too. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


576  ACRES  POTATO  or  dairy  farm,  excellent 
buildings,  $85,000.  330  acres,  modern  buildings, 
64  Holsteins,  all  machinery,  $63,000.  150  a’cres, 
fine  barn.  9-room  home,  $15,500.  224  acres, 
190  tillable,  68  stanchion  barn,  2  silos,  65 
head  cattle,  machinery,  $65,000.  K.  Le  Mieux. 
Realtor,  Arcade,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Fine  hotel,  12  rooms,  fully 
equipped,  full  license,  also  package  license, 
grossing  $20,000  per  year,  in  good  condition 
and  fine  location.  $13,500.  Bare  farm  102 
acres,  most  all  tillable  and  level,  good  8-room 
house  with  bath,  fair  bam,  new  cement  silo, 
good  location  on  main  highway.  $10,500.  Fine 
service  station  with  3-room  apartment  and 
bath  above,  on  main  highway,  lot  273x100  ft., 
in  fine  condition  and  fine  location.  $10,000 
with  small  down  payment.  Sadlon  Real  Estate, 
James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East  Springfield. 
New  York. 

FARM  FOR  RENT:  Excellent  land,  barn, 
house.  Robert  Kaelin,  Rt.  2,  New  Paltz,  New 
York. _  _ 

OPERATING  DAIRY7  on  river.  Stocked  and 
equipped— 29  cows,  19  heifers,  Holsteins  & 
Guernseys,  2  tractors,  farm  machinery,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  bulk  milk  tank,  etc. — all  included ; 
300  acres,  about  60  in  fertile  fields,  brook- 
watered  pasture,  est.  1000  cords  wood,  250,000 
ft.  saw  timber,  400  sugar  maples,  sap  house  & 
equipment;  excellent  buildings;  dwelling  of  9 
roofns  &  bath,,  oil  furnace,  160  ft.  veranda, 
2nd  house  has  8  rooms,  1%  baths,  furnace, 
60  ft.  veranda,  barn  44x80,  annex  30x50,  base¬ 
ment  cow  linter,  57  stanchions,  drinking  cups, 
basement  horse  bam  26x40,  garage;  exceptional 
farm — rare  “buy” — $45,000,  part  down.  A.  G. 
Symonds,  Strout  Realty,  Contoocook,  N.  H. 
Bargain  Booklet  mailed  free. _ 

FHA  APPROVED  FARM,  150  acres,  Rilco 
bam.  2  silos,  60  foot  machinery  shed.  Duplex 
14  room  home,  oil  furnace,  bath.  45  head 
Holsteins.  Modern  ’  machinery  (valued  $17,000). 
Income  to  $1700  monthly.  Complete  price 
$35,000.  Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


$CASH  MAKING  Artificial  Flowers.  Discount 
catalog  100.  Flocraft,  Farrell  9,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  GENUINE  leather,  foam  sofa  pil¬ 
lows  i3”x3”  purple  or  tangerine,  $8.95  each 
postpaid.  C.  Vanderbush,  147  Columbus  Ave., 

Closter,  N,  J.  _ a _ _ ~ 

YOUR  CHURCH  OR  Group  can  raise  $50.00 
and  more  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members  each 
sell  only  ten  $1  bottles  my  famous  double 
strength  imt.  vanilla  flavoring.  Keep  $50  for 
your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Write  Anna 
Elizabeth  Wade,  Dept.  9BB,  Lynchburg,  V, 
MAKE  MONEY  WEAVING  rugs  at  home  for 
neighbors  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Union  Loom  Works, 

Dept.  64,  Boonvilie,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EARN  FREE  BLANKETS — as  secretary  for 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  Many  new  styles  in¬ 
cluding  electrics.  We  furnish  complete  secre¬ 
tary’s  outfit.  Send  for  free  information.  No 
obligation.  Beacon  Blanket  Club,  Dept.  N. 
39-41  South  St.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th ,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

QUILT  PIECES — Beautiful  colors!  114  lbs,, 
$1.00.  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92- A  North,  Med  field,  Massachusetts, 

DO  YOU  WEAR  size  38-66.  Buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Slips,  half-slips,  gowns,  panties, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Royal  Fashions, 
Dept.  A,  1422  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York 

33,  New  York. _ 

400  BUTTONS,  100  NEEDLES,  catalog  $1.00 
postpaid.  Wholesale  discount  offerings.  Box 
711,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y.  _ 

SAVE  MONEY — IMPORTED  Irish  linen  pillow 
cases  stamped  for  embroidery,  choice  of  cross- 
stitch  leaves  or  cutwork  lily  designs,  regular 
price  $3,  special  $2  pair,  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  One  pair  oijly  per  customer.  Send 
$2  stating  choice  or  write  for  free  catalog 
featuring  Stamped  Linens  for  Embroidery  or 
Painting.  Merribee,  16  West  19th  St.,  Dept. 
879,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


MO  HORNS! 


_  application  of  Dr. 

laylor’s  Dehorning 
’aste  on  horn  button  of 
alves,  kids.  Iambs— and 
o  boms  will  rtow.  No 
utting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
ir — $  1 .00  at  your  deal- 
r’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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EXHIBIT  • 


u  t  *  *  « i  i ,,, 

w  M  \  F  YOU  are  going  to 

/  I  I  111  have  an  exhibit, 

I  M  111- you  can’t  start  too 

far  in  advance  to 
JJ,  plan  it.  Here  are  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  help  you 
get  rolling,  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  exhibit  you  are  going  to  have. 

There  are  really  two  parts  to  plan¬ 
ning  an  exhibit: 

(1)  the  part  that  has  to  do  with 
the  message  that  you  want  to  put 
over  to  your  audience  and  possible 
information  about  your  organization. 

(2)  the  actual  physical  parts  of 
the  exhibit.  These  involve  the  place 
in  which  you  put  it,  the  time  you 
have  available  for  getting  it  to¬ 
gether;  who  is  available  to  work  on 
it,  and,  last  but  not  least,  how  much 
money  you  can  spend  on  it. 

Each  of  these  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  as  one  hinges  on  the  other.  You 
can’t  very  well  plan  an  exhibit  until 
you  know  where  you  are  going  to 
have  it  and  what  the  physical  setup 
is  going  to  be — for  instance,  whether 
you  will  have  a  room  or  a  window. 
And  even  if  someone  handed  you  a 
booth  complete  with  a  table  and  a 
sum  of  money,  you  would  still  have 
to  have  a  theme. 

Before  you  can  start  your  exhibit, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  theme, 
you  need  to  analyze  not  only  your 
situation  but  the  type,  of  audience 
you  are  trying  to  reach. 

Let’s  take  up  several  types  of  ex¬ 
hibits  in  turn  and  see  how  this 
works  with  each.  For  example,  if 
your  local  home  demonstration  unit 
or  your  subordinate  grange  wants 
to  set  up  an  exhibit  at  the  county 
fair  or  in  a  gx^ange  hall,  or  some 
comparable  place,  and  your  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  expand  your  membership, 
you  have  to  do  two  things: 

First,  you  have  to  attract  your 
audiencq— and  then  while  you  have 
their  attention,  you  will  want  to  tell 
them  all  you  can  about  your  organ¬ 
ization  and  why  they  should  join  it. 
You  really  need  two  kinds  of  exhibit 
techniques  to  accomplish  these  two 
objectives.  One  will  have  action, 
drama  and  color.  This  is  the  “eye 
catching”  factor.  For  instance,  you 
might  have  someone  arranging  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  table,  or  some  other  suit¬ 
able  activity  representative  of-  your 
program.  Second,  in  side  panels,  not 
too  far  to  read  easily,  you  could  have 
some  facts,  figures  or  reasons  clear¬ 
ly  stating  why  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
join  your  group.  You  might  list 
some  of  the  activities  or  objectives 
of  your  organization. 

Another  kind  of  exhibit  might  be 
placed,  say,  in  a  downtown  bank 
window.  This  space  is  too  small  for 
human  activity  to  actually  take 
place,  so  how  should  you  proceed? 
Well,  let’§  say  that  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  high  school,  or 
one  of  the  farm  youth  organizations, 
wants  to  tell  the  world  about  what 
they  do  and  why  they  are  important. 
They  may  select  a  specific  theme 
such  as  “How  to  Grow  Christmas 
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Trees.”  and  work  up  a  dis¬ 
play  using  flat  cardboard 
panels  mounted  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  explained  by  cap 
tions.  They  could  further  en 
hance  their  exhibit  by  some 
suitable  material  such  as 
fertilizer,  tools  or  other  ob¬ 
jects  that  relate  to  the 
theme. 

A  third  type  of  exhibit 
might  be  a  simple  lighting 
demonstration,  such  as  an 
ideal  reading  corner,  set  up  in  a 
public  library  or  hotel  lounge. 

Now  you  can  easily  see  that  the 
physical  situation  in  each  of  these 
exhibits  is  very  different  and  calls 
for  different  treatments.  Also,  dif¬ 
ferent  planning  methods  are  re¬ 
quired  by  each.  ; 

Your  Committee 

Producing  successful  exhibits  re¬ 
quires  twp  kinds  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
work  on  them.  These  qualities  might 
be  found  in  one  person,  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  two  or 
more — though  you  will  probably  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  concise  plan  more  quickly 
if  you  don’t  have  too  large  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  genei’al,  you  need  one  type  per¬ 
son  who  is  precise,  accurate  in  hand¬ 
ling  money,  and  has  practical  think¬ 
ing  habits.  This  person  should  have 
charge  of  the  business  ari’ange- 
ments  and  should  in  some  way  check 
up  on  the  whole  thing  to  see  that  it 
is  well-managed  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  The  other  type  person  must 
have  imagination,  appreciation  of 
color  and  design,  infinite  patience 
for  arranging  and  rearranging  for 
the  best  possible  effect,  and  he  or 
she  should  also  be  cooperative. 

An  exhibit  without  a  good  idea 
or  theme  is  worth  nothing.  There 
must  be  someone  who,  after  the  es¬ 
sentials  are  threshed  out  in  the 
group,  can  see  the  finished  product 
in  his  or  her  mind,  and  can  carry 
this  image  tlmough  until  the  exhibit 
is  completed. 

Some  Do's  and  Don'ts 

Do  go  yourself  and  look  the  ex¬ 
hibit  space  over  carefully  before 
making  definite  plans.  Take  a  long 
steel  tape  measure  with  you.  Write 
down  the  length,  width,  and  height 
of  the  booth.  Observe  any  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  viewing  the  exhibit,  such  as 
posts  or  divisions  in  the  window 
frame. 

Find  out  what  is  to  be  furnished 
and  what  you  have  to  furnish.  Items 
like  tables,  chairs,  lighting  fixtures 
are  important  to  know  about  and  x 
your  exhibit  might  be  enhanced  by  a 


rug.  Know  definitely  Where  these 
items  are  coming  from. 

A  record  player  might  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  atmosphere  in 
certain  demonstrations.  Is  there  an 
electric  outlet  to  plug  into?  Notice 
if  there  is  a  source  of  light  behind 
or  above  your  display  space  that 
will  strike  your  viewers  in  the  eye 
and  interfere  with  their  seeing  com¬ 
fort.  If  you  know  these  things  in 
time,  you  can  usually  do  something 
about  them.  Watercolor  paint  can 
temporarily  block  out  an  undesir¬ 
able  window,  or  a  piece  of  cardboard 
Can  be  used  to  cover  it. 

Ascertain  if  walls  will  take  thumb 
tacks;  also,  if  scotch  tape  is  permis¬ 
sible  and  if  it  will  stick.  Sandplaster 
is  a  difficult  material  to  fasten  any¬ 
thing  to.  You  may  have  to  suspend 
strips  of  wood  or  pipes  by  wires  or 
cord  from  a  wooden  beam  or  other 
support,  and  then  attach  your  post¬ 
ers' to  this. 

Her-e  are  some  useful  items  to 
-pack  in  your  basket  when  you  start 
out  to  put  up  your  exhibit: 

Steel  tape  measure 
Large  shears 
Thumb  tacks 
Carpet  tacks 
Hammer 
Stapler 
Scotch  tape 
Rubber  cement 

.Be  sure  you  have  an  old  brush  or 
other  applicator  for  the  rubber  ce¬ 
ment,  because  it  will  spoil  a  good 
paint  brush.  Spread  the  rubber  ce¬ 
ment  on  both  of  the-  surfaces  that 
are  to  be  adhered  to  each  other,  and 
let  dry  a  few  minutes  before  putting 
together. 

A  tacker  is  a  useful  tool  you  might 
borrow.  They  cost  around  $10  or 
more,  but  are  extremely  valuable  in 
putting  up  quantities  of  flat  work 
or  stapling  crepe  paper  around 
tables,  or  other  such  operations.  A 
tacker  is  faster  than  thumb  tacks 
and  the  staples  are  less  conspicuous. 

A  card  table  is  a  handy  item  be¬ 
cause  it  is  light  and  easy  to  move 
around,  even  though  there  are  other 
tables  present.  It  may  be  the  only 
type  of  tkble  you  can  get  for  your 
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display.  Take  along,  also,  string, 
large  pins,  and  lettering  equipment. 
This  might  be  a  pen  and  a  bottle  of 
India  ink,  or  it  might  be  a  sign 
painter’s  one-stroke  lettering  brush 
and  a  bottle  of  poster  paint.  There 
is  almost  always  a  last  minute  sign 
somebody  wants  made. 

Other  Materials  • 

You  might  like  to  know  about 
some  background  materials  that  are 
useful  in  making  effective  displays. 
Homasote  is  a  good  structural  ma¬ 
terial  to  cover  a  black  wall  and 
other  impossible  surfaces.  It  is  eas¬ 
ily  painted  with  a  roller  or  brush 
and  it  takes  either  thumbtacks  or 
staples. 

A  material  that  adds  intei'est  and 
color  is  called  Display-Tex.  Display- 
Tex  is  a  fine,  corrugated  material, 
used  a  great  deal  by  window  trim¬ 
mers.  It  comes  in  many  beautiful 
colors,  and  costs  about  $5.00  for  a 
large  roll  50  inches  wide.  The  cor¬ 
rugated  texture  may  be  just  what 
you  want  to  give  life  to  a  display 
of  photographs  or  anemic  looking 
black  and  white  charts. 

Display-Tex  has  the  nice  feature 
of  standing  alone  when  formed  into 
cylinders.  Cut  a  strip  and  form  it 
into  a  cylinder,  stand  it  on  end  and 
cap  it  with  a  circle  of  colored  card¬ 
board.  These  cylinders  may  be  as 
short  or  as  tall  as  you  wish.  Place 
tiny  items  such  as  copper  jewelry 
on  these  stands.  The  flexible  quality 
of  Display-Tex  makes  it  possible  to 
form  serpentine  backgrounds  that 
will  stand  alone  on  a  table  or  ledge. 
You  can  rubber  cement  to  it  your 
letters  or  pictures. 

’"Photo  shows  Schuyler  County 
(N.  Y.)  Home  Demonstration  ex¬ 
hibit,  “An  Inside  Story,”  which 
told  visitors  to  a  recent  New  York 
State  Fair  how  to  renovate  chgir 
cushions. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


When  You  Move,  send  us,  both  your  old  and  new 
address  so  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 

American  Agriculturist,  10  No,  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


!  won't  quit  at  65... 

Ill  Just  Have  More  Fun 

When  I  “ Retire ”  I’ll  keep  right  on 
going.  But,  thanks  to  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  retirement  income  plan, 

I  can  hire  the  hard  work  done  and 
do  more  of  the  things  my  family  and 
I  enjoy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  act  now. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  easy  Farmers 
and  Traders  way  to  provide  retire¬ 
ment  income,  family  protection  and 
income  protection. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

I* . . . — . . 

■  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 

!  complete  details  about  your  Retirement, 
a  Family  Income  and  Income  Protection  plans. 


M 
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HARRIS  SEERS 

THE  PETUNIA  YOU'VE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR! 

A  brand  new  oetun'a  in  a  brand  new  color — Pink  Bountiful  is  a 
true  pink,  glowing,  soft  and  clear.  The  2'/2-inch  flowers  open 
early  on  compact,  mounded  plants,  continue  to  bloom  in  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers  all  through  the  season.  Available  only  from 
Harris  Seeds. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

If  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1961  CATALOG  ifm/imdij 
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I  9113.  Tabbed  front-yoke  gives 
I  style  to  this  step-in  casual.  Pretty  in 
I  rayon,  cotton,  a  drip-dry  “blend. 
I  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes 
I  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50.  35  cents. 


4553.  Sew  three  'smart  blouses 
with  one  Printed  Pattern.  Choose 
silks,  cottons — print,  coin  dot,  plaid. 
Printed  Patern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12. 
14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


■ - - - - - - 

PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35c  for  your  copy  of  our  Spring-Summer  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns  in 
glowing  full-color.  Cover  illustration  above. 


INK  BOUNTIFUL  PETUNIA 


WALL  PfliW 


FREE  1961  CATALOG 

New  1961  patterns.  Smart  new  colors 
and  design...  87  styles.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang¬ 
ing  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
— !4  to  */s  lower  than  retail  stores  & 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  now  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


9170.  Tucked-front  shirtdress  —  a 
natural  for  spring’s  busy  days.  Sew 
it  in  a  mixed  cotton,  broadcloth, 
gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

9290.  Half-size  casual  with  split- 
level  neckline,  flaring  gored  skirt. 
Sew  it  in  cotton,  linen  or  a  mixed 
fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%. 

35  cents. 

4892.  Twin  charmers  for  the  little 
miss.  Gay  cottons  for  these,  of 
course  —  checks,  plaids  or  prints. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s  Sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10. 


9290  14’/2-24’/2 


35  cents. 


2-10 


4892 
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AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected* Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO, 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  96-B, Rochelle,  III. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 


9170 

12-20 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  .........$1.89 

Shopcoats,  wh  fe  only.  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  I.S0 

Pants  only  . , . . .  1.00 

Shirts  only  . . 50 

Matching  Gabardine  -  like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 
Lined  twill  jackets,(36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  sizes  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
t  Dept.  E 

P.  O.  BOx  385  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2.000.000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  i’  I960  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools 
Ladles  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 

to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
istablished  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y„  23 
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Fun  With  House  Plants 


ORCHIDS  blossoming  on  your 
window  sill?  Well,  of  course  I 
believe  you!  I  am  convinced  that 
you  can  grow  practically  anything 
in  plants  if  you  have  a  x'eal  desire  to 
grow  them.  For  example,  friends  of 
ours  have  an  unbelievable  collection 
of  orchids  in  their  house! 

Of  course,  even  a  beginner  can 
grow  many  of  the  common  house 
plants  such  as  philodendrons  and 
ivies — but,  believe  me,  you  can  go  on 
and  have  fabulous,  different,  and 
gorgeous  plants!  A  green  thumb  is 
really  the  “know-how”  of  soil  mix¬ 
ture,  drainage,  containers,  food,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  sun.  Try  to  duplicate  the  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  for  each  plant,  and 
remember  that  direct  sun  will  usual¬ 
ly  shorten  the  blossoming  period 
once  a  plant  is  in  bloom. 

I  am  going  to  take  several  groups 
of  plants  that  I  have  seen  do  very 
well  and  try  to  tell  you  the  secrets 
of  their  success. 

"Different"  Tropical  Plants 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)? 
They  are  absolute  “dolls”  (to  borrow 
teenagers’  lingo)  —  a  “Japanesey” 
looking  evergreen  that  resembles  a 
Monkey  Tree  or  a  fern-like  spruce. 
They  grow  slowly,  but  might  attain 
8  feet  for  you.  We  bought  some  in 
Florida  last  year  and  kept  them  out¬ 
doors  in  tubs  for  the  summer,  but 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  have  been 
in  our  garden  store  with  very  poor 
growing  conditions — and  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  are  lovely.  Here  in  the 
North  they  will  cost  you  from  $5  to 
$10;  in  the  South  they  are  $3  up.  It’s 
very  expensive  to  ship  these  (or  any¬ 
thing  else)  in  large  sizes. 

Bougainvillea  is  a  tropical  vine 
with  mauve,  magenta,  purple  or  red 
flowers.  (These  are  really  bracts,  and 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but 
thought  of  as  flowers.)  Bougain¬ 
villea  makes  a  wonderful  and  color¬ 
ful  pot  plant.  It  can  be  allowed  to 
grow  as  a  vine,  or  kept  down  by 
pruning.  It  easily  propagates  by  cut¬ 
tings. 

Palms.  A  small  palm  can  become 
a  large,  graceful,  and  enjoyable 
piece  of  greenery — or  you  can  get  a 
larger  one  for  just  a  few  dollars.  But 
do  not  try  to  bring  any  of  these  trop¬ 
icals  in  from  a  foreign  country!  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  stringent  laws  for  very 
good  reasons.  We  do  not  wan^  to  im¬ 
port  new  diseases  or  insects. 

Gardenias  with  their  fragrant, 
waxy  white  flowers  do  very  well  for 
many  people.  They  seem  to  like  a 
rather  warm  situation,  and  frequent 
syringing  is  important.  Watch  these 
for  mealy  bug  (they  frequently  get 
it)  and  treat  with  malathion. 

Camellias  with  their  many  new  hy¬ 
brids  make  exotic,  lovely,  and  large 
plants  at  a  temperature  of  about  50 
to  55  degrees.  The  flowers  are  usu¬ 
ally  double  and  the  commonest  colors 
are  pinks  and  reds.  The  waxy  dark 
green  foliage  is  evergreen  and  inter¬ 
esting  by  itself.  Camellias  should  be 
used  more  often,  as  they  are  most 
satisfactory  as  a  large  house  plant. 


Citrus  plants  do  very  well  in  the 
average  home.  You  can  start  the  seed 
of  any  of  them  and  grow  a  large 
lush  tropical  plant.  This  method  of¬ 
ten  produces  thorns  (our  own  grape¬ 
fruit  has  “beauts”,  about  3  inches 
long!)  However,  the  new  dwarf  hy¬ 
brids  are  delightful  and  well  worth 
their  small  price.  These  blossom  a 
great  share  of  the  year  and  produce 
fruit  when  8  to  10  inches  tall.  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  of  course, 
is  delightful;  a  few  blossoms  will 
perfume  a  whole  house. 

Old  Favorites 

African  Violets  have  become  a  de¬ 
lightful  hobby  for  many  people,  and 
the  range  of  color  and  size  of  flowers 
increase  every  year.  If  this  is  to  be 
your  hobby,  get  a  good  book  on  Af¬ 
rican  Violet  culture.  When  you  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  plant,  or  even  a  cutting, 
keep  it  isolated  from  your  collection 
until  you  are  sure  it  is  disease  and 
insect  free.  White  worms  are  often 
carried  in  the  soil  and  can  be  treated 
with  Sodium  Selenate. 

Geraniums  alone  can  make  up  a 
wonderful  collection  of  house  plants. 
The  old-fashioned  scented  one  with 
ferny  leaves  will  always  have  a 
warm  spot  in  my  heart.  This  need 
not  be  a  gawky,  leggy  plant  —  just 
prune  it  back  and  root  the  cuttings 
for  some  “newly  weds.”  Another 
great  one  is  the  Martha  Washington 
or  Pansy  Geranium  —  a  bit  taller 
than  most  and  with  fewer  but  bigger 
flowers. 

For  a  change  try  the  variegated 
foliage  type  or  ivy-leafed  ones  — 
they’re  really  delightful.  Some  of  the 
very  newest  geraniums  are  the 
dwarf  types.  These  look  like  little 
soldiers  on  a  window  sill.  It’s  also 
rather  fun  to  paint  your  clay  pots  to 
go  with  the  decor  of  your  kitchen  or 
to  match  the  color  of  your  geran¬ 
iums. 

Begonias.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  begonias,  but  they  are  always 
delightful.  They  go  from  the  small 
ones  to  large  Rex  or  Angel  Winged 
ones.  Hortus  lists  about  two  hundred 
different  begonias.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  tell  you  where  to  get  all 
these  varieties,  but  you  will  have  to 
beg  slips  or  leaves  from  friends  and 
root  them. 

Coleus.  These  plants  with  their 
fancy-colored  leaves  propagate  very 
easily  from  leaf  or  stem  cuttings  — 
but  for  some  real  fun  try  planting  a 
packet  of  seeds.  You  always  seem  to 
get  new  varieties;  and  since  they  ger¬ 
minate  easily,  you  can  pass  a  few 
along — perhaps  in  exchange  for  a  be¬ 
gonia  leaf. 

Impatiens  is  a  house  plant  that  can 
be  used  in  a  shaded  situation  in  the 
summer.  It  comes  from  seed  or  cut¬ 
tings,  and  gives  you  a  wealth  of  flow¬ 
ers  for  very  little  care.  It  likes  lots 
of  water,  but  put  drainage  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot. 

Azaleas,  especially  if  they  have 
been  outdoors  for  the  summer,  do 
well  for  many  people.  A  little  sul¬ 
phur,  aluminum  sulphate,  or  acid 
fertilizer  helps  these  a  lot. 


Cacti  seem  to  be  gaining  popular¬ 
ity — perhaps  because  our  houses  are 
arid  and  dry  and  cacti  do  well  in 
them.  Varieties  with  mammoth, 
showy  flowers  are  now  available  — 
but  beware!  Many  of  the  flowers 
have  a  putrid  odor. 

New  miniature  roses  are  a  thing 
of  delight  if  you  can  keep  them  that 
way — but  very  few  people  have  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  They  are  particular¬ 
ly  susceptible  to  mildew. 

Bulbs 

Many  bulbs  will  give  you  flowers 
in  the  winter  with  a  minimum  of 
care.  Paper  White  Narcissi  will  blos¬ 
som  in  4  to  6  weeks  with  white  frag¬ 
rant  flowers. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  are  usually  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland,  where  the 
Dutch  have  learned  to  treat  these 
pips  so  that  they  come  into  blossom 
quickly.  You  can  dig  a  few  of  yours 
during  a  thaw  (some  people  have 
success). 


Amaryllis  and  Gloxinias  may  b( 

kept  for  many  years.  With  a  res 
period  and  food,  the  bulbs  will  Iasi 
a  long  time. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias  do  not 

usually  blossom  until  spring,  but  it 
is  nice  to  have  them  ready  for  a 
shady  spot  on  the  porch,  terrace,  or 
garden. 


KINDNESS 

By  EDITH  HORTON 

There  was  a  day  v/hen  everyone  was 
kind, 

The  critic  at  his  trade  who  had  no  blame, 

The  friend  who  gave  me  nourishment  al 
noon, 

And  she  who  took  me  home  when  eve¬ 
ning  came. 

So  in  the  wilderness  when  someone  calls, 

At  unexpected  times  the  manna  falls. 


February  Needle  work 


IVoedlrcraft  Patterns 


7474.  Embroider  these 
motifs  or  cut  them  of 
felt.  Trim  children’s 
clothing;  frame  for  pictures. 
Transfer -of  10  horse  motifs 
5  to  5  x  5!4-  inches. 


551.  Richly  detailed  flower 
sprays.  Embroider  on  garments, 
linens;  frame  them  as  pictures. 
Twelve  2)4  x  5)4  to  8  x  8-inch  mo¬ 
tifs.  250 

509.  Wheel-of-color  bath  set  is 
jiffy  to  knit.  Use  rug  cotton  or  old 
nylons.  Directions  for  31-inch  rug; 
stool  and  seat  cover  included.  250 


599.  Pinafore  to  sew  of  crisp  cot 
ton;  trim  with  embroidered  bands, 
ruffles.  Pattern  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  in¬ 
cluded.  Transfer  of  bands.  250 

Our  Needlework  catalog  shows 
more  than  100  designs.  Cover  illus 
trated  above.  Price  25  cents. 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  TWEN¬ 
TY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH.  Add  Sc  each 
for  first-class  mailing.  Send  orders 
(with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  257,  Needlework  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Send  addition¬ 
al  25c  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Circulation 

Publishers  A.B.C.  Statement 
June  30,  1960 

New  York . 125.622 

New  England  . ? .  69.438 

New  Jersey  . 14,565 

Pa..  Del..  Md..  Misc . .  18,237 

rotal  . . . . . .  227  862 

ADVERTISING  RATE  $.20  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals. 
Payable  in  advance.  Published  1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
('losing  date  16  days  prior  to  date  of  publication.  Minimum.  10  words 
$3.00.  Blind  Bpx  Number  $1.00  extra  per  insertion. 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

Example:  FOR  SALE:  Registered  Brown  Swiss  heifer  calves.  S.  Jones, 
II  12  13  14  13  16  17  18 

100  Main  Rd.,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  Ithaca  15421.  counts  as  18  words. 


You  may  profitably  reach  this  responsive  farm-home 
audience  with  your  advertising  sales  message  on  the 
Subscribers'  Exchange  Page. 


Broiled  Fish  Fillet 

Buttered  carrots 

Spiced  Beets 

Jellied  fruit  salad  with 
Cream  dressing 

Rolls  and  Butter 

Cherry  Pie 

Milk 

Tea  or  coffee 


<<\17HAT’S  for  dinner?”  is  a  fre- 
Y  ▼  quently  heard  cry  ,  in  every 
household.  Any  one  of  the  three 
meals  shown  below  will  be  sure  to 
please  your  whole  family.  They  have 
been  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  show  how 
the  Daily  Food  Guide,  ‘Food  for 
Fitness”  can  be  applied  in  planning 
balanced  meals  that  will  provide 
good  nutrition  as  well  as  good  eat 
mg. 

The  USDA  Daily  Food  Guide  in¬ 
cludes:  Milk  for  everyone  in  the 
family  (3  to  4  glasses  a  day  for 
children;  4  cups  for  teen-agers,  and 


r, 


For  Fast  Results--- 


MAIL  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY! 

American  Agriculturist 
P.O.  Box  514 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

.  Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  teopy  below)  in  .  issues. 

£  starting  with  the  . . .  issue:  I  enclose  $ .  for  . 

O  words  at  20c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  to  run. 
a. 


2  cups  for  adults):  four  or  mor< 
servings  of  fruits  and  vegetable 
daily,  including  a  citrus  fruit,  a  dee; 
green  or  yellow  vegetable,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  po¬ 
tatoes.  Also,  two  or  more  daily  serv 
ings  of  moat,  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs 
or  alternates  (dried  beans  and  peas, 
nuts,  peanuts,  and  peanut  butter); 
and  four  or  more  servings  of  whole 
grain  or  enriched  breads  and  cere 
als.  Add  other  foods  your  family 
likes  to  complete  your  daily  meals 
and  make  them  as  appealing  and 
satisfactory  as  possible. 


Baked  Ham 

andied  sweet  potatoes 

Buttered  broccoli 

Lettuce  wedge  with  1000 
Island  dressing 

Rolls  and  Butter 

Chocolate  cake  with 
coconut  icing  (not  shown) 

Milk 

Tea  or  coffee 


Name 


Street  or  RFD 


City  or  Town 


— -  - .  State 

FOR  ACCURACY  PLEASE  PRINT 


Roast  leg  of  lamb 

Whipped  potatoes  Spinach 

Waldorf  salad 

Rolls  and  Butter 

Gingerbread 
with  lemon  sauce 

Milk 

Tea  or  coffee 


M, 
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Th  is  high  capacity  spreader  and  truck 
combination  was  developed  by  NEW 
IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 
This  unit  will  spread  five  to  seven 
tons  of  manure  in  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  truck  can  be  equipped  wit*’ 
an  automatic  hitch  that  makes  spread¬ 
er  easily  detachable,  leaving  the 
truck  available  for  other  jobs  without 
alteration. 


A  new  barn  cleaner  for  small  and 
average  barns  has  been  placed  oh 
the  market  by  the  JAMES  MANUFAC 
TURING  COMPANY,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  and  Artesia,  Calif.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  and  simple  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Eight  feet  of  gutter  is  cleaned  at  a 
time,  with  no  lost  motion  because  the 
paddles  go  back  only  as  far  as  the 
remaining  manure,  where  eight  more 
feet  are  picked  up  and  dischargei 
off  the  elevator.  It  has  an  automatic 
trip  and  by-pass  and  adapts  itself  for 
use  with  single  gutters  (straight  or 
"L"-shaped),  two  gutters  with 
straight-out  delivery,  or  at  right 
angles. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY'S  Dearborn 
Tillit,  an  all-purpose  rotary  tiller,  is 
designed  to  do  three  field  operations 
in  one  pass.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  and  leaves  a  com¬ 
pletely  prepared  seed  bed  with  the 
organic  material  already  mixed  in. 
PTO-operated,  it  is  available  in  five 
models,  and  has  cutting  widths  rang¬ 
ing  from  36  to  60  inches. 


Oliver  J.  Hubbard,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  HUBBARD  FARMS,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  introduction  of  a  new 
white-feathered,  brown  egg  hen  nam¬ 
ed  the  Hubbard  “Pioneer”. 

The  “Pioneer”,  a  vigorous  cross, 
is  a  result  of  years  of  testing  and 
breed  improvement  at  Hubbard’s 
Breeding  Research  Farms  in  Walpole, 
N.  H.  A  relatively  small  brown  egg 
bird,  it  weighs  4%  to  4%  lbs.  at  first 
egg  and  5  to  5’4  lbs.  at  twelve  months. 
Tests  over  a  three-year  period  have 
indicated  that  the  “Pioneer”  will  re¬ 
duce  feed  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
exceed  the  production  of  standard 
brown  egg  birds 

Details  and  free  literature  on  the 
“Pioneer”  are  available  from  all  Hub¬ 
bard  Farm  hatcheries. 


LET’S  SELL  APPLES 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


centralized. apple  industry  they  have 
not  had  the  necessary  controls  over 
supply  to  keep  from  being  under¬ 
sold. 

The  proponents  of  bargaining  tend 
to  become  enthusiastic  about  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  bargaining  and  lose  sight 
of  the  sacrifices  required  to  attain 
the  objectives.  The  opponents  argue 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  the 
needed  supply  controls  and  that 
there  is  little  flexibility  in  the  price 
processors  can  pay.  They  also  tend 
to  wave  the  flag  about  the  loss  of 
individual  freedom. 

I  believe  both  viewpoints  are  ex 
tremes.  I  believe  that  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  can  make  profitable  use  of 
collective  bargaining  if  we  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  both  its  requirements  and 
limitations. 

But  it  is  going  to  take  more  than 
the  mere  existence  of  a  bargaining 
association  materially  to  affect  the 
•  price  of  apples.  If  you  think  you  can 
use  bargaining  effectively  to  beat 
the  processor  over  the  head,  you  are 
defeated  before  you  start. 

The  real  price  of  apples  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  quantity  of  apples  pro¬ 
ducers  have  to  sell,  the  demand  for 
apples,  and  the  quantity  of  substi¬ 
tute  products  others  have  to  sell.  We 
must  manipulate  or  control  one  or 
more  of  these  three  factors  to  affect 
price. 

The  real  question  is,  can  bargain¬ 
ing  associations  affect  one  or  more 
of  these  price-making  forces?  Apple 
growers  are  not  likely  to  be  effective 
in  manipulating  the  supply  of  com¬ 
peting  products  unless  they  have 
more  pull  in  Congress  than  I  think 
they  have. 

Also  we  find  little  that  bargaining 
can  do  directly  with  demand.  A 
strong  advertising  and  promotion 
program  or  active  research  in  prod¬ 
uct  development  can  help  stimulate 
demand.  Such  activities  can  strength¬ 
en  the  hand  of  bargaining,  but  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  control  of  quantities 
(supply)  has  been  the  club  of  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Effective  bargaining  must  exert 
strong  control  of  supply.  It  must 
have  the  real  ability  to  destroy  or  di¬ 
vert  supply.  Threats  alone  are  not 
enough.  In  the  apple  industry  we 
cannot  expect  to  gain  supply  control 
without  the  coercive  force  of  market 
orders  or  strong  centralized  farmer 
owned  marketing  agencies. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  I 
believe  that  the  formulation  of  both 
local  and  regional  cooperative  bar¬ 
gaining  associations  can  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  apple 
grower. 

3.  Marketing  Agreements  and 
Orders 

It  is  possible  to  manipulate  both 
supply  and  demand  through  market¬ 
ing  orders  and  agreements,  but  these 
require  enabling  legislation  at  either 
the  State  or  Federal  level.  At  the 
Federal  level,  marketing  orders  are 
permissive  for  fresh  apples  only  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  In 
addition  there  are  a  few  states  which 
permit  marketing  orders  at  the  State 
level.  State  legislation  usually  per¬ 


mits  the  use  of  marketing  orders  ^o 
raise  promotion  funds.  This  cannot 
be  done  for  any  product  under  Fed¬ 
eral  orders. 

A  State  marketing  order  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  in  New  York  to  stimulate 
demand  for  apples  through  both  pro¬ 
motion  and  research.  Such  orders 
can  also  be  used  to  restrict  or  divert 
marketings  and  thus  manipulate  sup¬ 
ply.  Most  apple  states  do  not  have 
the  power  to  adopt  orders  because 
permissive  legislation  is  lacking  at 
both  State  and  Federal  levels. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  or¬ 
ders  are  ever  used,  apple  growers 
in  every  state  should  push  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  adoption  of  permissive 
legislation.  Likewise,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  include  all  fresh  and  pro 
cessed  apples  in  the  present  Federal 
legislation. 

Both  Federal  and  State  marketing 
orders  offer  a  means  of  assembling 
needed  financial  support  for  re¬ 
search,  but  the  common  use  of  or¬ 
ders  has  been  in  supply  manipula¬ 
tion. 

There  are  basically  two  approach¬ 
es  to  supply  manipulation.  One  is  to 
regulate  or  divert  quantities  of  ap¬ 
ples  going  to  specific  uses — fresh 
canning,  juice.  The  other  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  marketing  in  any  form  of 
specified  sizes,  grades,  or  varieties. 
Whether  or  not  such  programs  will 
benefit  producers  depends  on  the 
schedule  of  prices  producers  receive 
for  different  quantities  marketed. 
There  is  no  other  consideration  ex¬ 
cept  administrative  cost. 

First,  let’s  look  at  a  supply  restric¬ 
tion  program.  If  producers  can  get 
more  total  dollars  for  a  part  of  the 
crop  than  for  the  total  crop,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  throw  part  of  it  away. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  cost 
of  the  part  thrown  away  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably  among  producers. 

A  politically  more  palatable  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  one  which  regulates 
utilization.  In  this  instance  no  apples 
are  destroyed.  Under  this  type  of 
program  only  relative  price  respons¬ 
es  to  given  quantities  are  important. 
If  growers  can  arbitrarily  take  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  out  of  the  sauce  market 
and  permit  its  use  only  for  juice, 
they  will  gain  dollars  if  price  in  the 
sauce  market  goes  up  more  than  the 
loss  of  price  in  the  juice  market.  This 
is  the  economic  phenomenon  that 
makes  our  milk  marketing  orders 
effective.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
work  for  apples.  The  elasticities  of 
demand  for  fresh,  sauce,  and  juice 
are  too  similar  to  gain  advantage. 
Therefore,  we  must  discard  this  as 
an  effective  device. 

4.  New  Marketing  Structures 

As  individuals  we  must  all  take 
active  steps  to  gain  a  greater  degree 
of  control  over  the  marketing  of  our 
products.  Real  power  in  marketing, 
as  in  production,  is  to  be  gained 
through  ownership  which  in  turn 
calls  for  responsibility,  delegation  of 
authority,  and  effective  manage¬ 
ment.  This  means  that  growers  must 
band  together  in  larger  marketing 
organizations. 

Why  must  we  look  to  centralized 
selling?  Simply  because  individual 
apple  growers  cannot  provide  the 
services  buyers  of  today  demand. 
Then  cannot  adopt  physical  operat¬ 
ing  efficiencies  which  are  only  feas¬ 
ible  with  large  volume.  They  cannot 


negotiate  the  credit  needed  for  sea¬ 
sonal  operation  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  They  cannot  develop  the  fine 
art  of  skillful  salesmanship. 

The  economic  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  grower  controlled  clear¬ 
ing  houses,  packing-  facilities,  pro¬ 
cessing  plants,  and  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  lie  in  the  arena  of  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  distribution  at  lower  costs. 
They  do  not  lie  in  either  bargaining 
or  economic  coercion. 

Ownership  in  marketing  facilities 
requires  the  capital  investment  of 
individuals.  Therefore,  this  phase  of 
market  development  largely  lies  out¬ 
side  the  powers  of  industry-wide 
groups.  A  group  of  apple  growers 
who  own  substantial  sauce  or  juice 
processing  facilities  or  have  strong 
fresh  market  connections  are  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  bargain 
than  are  growers  who  hold  ho  al¬ 
ternative  markets. 

Effective  marketing  organizations, 
particularly  in  the  East,  must  have 
ownership  control  over  a  substantial 
volume  of  fruit  for  both  processing 
and  fresh  markets.  Separation  of 
these  two  utilizations  destroys  much 
of  the  leverage  power  needed  by  a 
sales  organization.  We  must  leaxm  to 
recognize  that  the  processing  market 
is  as  vital  to  us  as  the  fresh  market. 

The  market  structures  we  must 
build  for  tomorrow  must  be  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  tomorrow’s  distribution 
needs.  The  processing  industry  of 
New  York  State  illustrates  some  of 
the  distribution  ills  facing  the  apple 
industry.  We  have  21  canning  plants 
producing  sauce.  Only  two  or  three 
are  of  adequate  size  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  modern  production  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  picture  is  really  a  chaotic 
mess. 

Yes.  we  need  new  marketing  struc¬ 
tures.  We  need  them  badly.  We  will 
get  them  only  when  apple  growers 
become  a  little  bolder  in  their  think¬ 
ing  and  only  when  they  decide  that 
they  can  work  together  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  they  can  work  alone. 

5.  New  Product  Development 
Research 

The  last  of  my  five  point  program 
is  dearest  to  my  heart.  An  industry 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  markets  and 
the  strength  of  its  markets  depends 
on  its  ability  to  keep  pace  with  com¬ 
petitors  in  making  its  products  at¬ 
tractive  to  consumers.  We  who  tall; 
research  and  sing  the  pi’aises  of  re¬ 
search  fail  really  to  support  it  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  play 
bridge  on  Saturday  nights  with  a 
friend  who  was  a  food  technician.  He 
always  provided  a  beverage  which 
I  didn’t  like  because  it  tasted  like 
paper.  It  was  frozen  orange  concen¬ 
trate.  I  rather  suspect  that  new 
product  development  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  its  growth  these 
past  twenty  years! 

At  The  Crossroads 

The  apple  industry  of  Amei’ica 
finds  itself  at  the  crossroads.  The 
marketing  decisions  you  growers 
make  in  the  next  few  years  will,  in 
large  part,  determine  how  many  of 
you  stay  in  the  business.  Each  and 
every  apple  grower  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  joining  in  the  search  for  a 
solution.  In  this  search  let  us  learn 
to  look  objectively  at  the  experiences 
of  others,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
beware  of  the  pitfalls  of  copying 
what  others  have  done.  Strong  struc¬ 
tures  can  only  be  built  by  designing 
them  to  fit  our  specific  needs. 
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FUTILE  ORGANIZATIONS 

I  just  read  “Bargaining  Agency 
Delegates  Discuss  Problems  and 
Agree”  in  the  January  7  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

You  are  always  advocating  join¬ 
ing  farm  organizations.  Years  ago 
when  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
first  started.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
hollered  loudest  for  farmers  to  or¬ 
ganize,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  was 
the  best  way  to  hope  to  get  any¬ 
where.  But  I  have  been  terribly  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  my  faith  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  farm  organizations  has  about 
reached  zero. 

On  Ed  Eastman’s  page,  under  the 
heading  “It  Makes  No  Sense”,  he  put 
more  truth  and  common  sense  than 
all  the  farm  organizations  put  to¬ 
gether.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
all  these  big  farm  organizations  can’t 
do  something  to  restrain  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  this  unreasonable  reclam¬ 
ation  project — and  you,  Mr.  Cosline, 
do  nothing  but  print  their  brain¬ 
washing  stuff!  Why  don’t  you  ham¬ 
mer  away  at  these  organizations  to 
do  something  about  it? 

Our  government,  which  already 
has  a  staggering  debt  on  its  hands, 
continues  to  spend  more  millions  for 
reclamation  and  more  billions  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  food.  No  one 
seems  to  be  greatly  worried  about 
how  much  money  the  government 
spends  as  long  as  the  farmer  is  kept 
down  and  they  can  get  cheap  food. 

— F.  L.  Brown,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note— We  have  “hammer¬ 
ed”  and  will  continue  to  do  so!  So 
have  farm  organizations.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  voters  in  western  states 
“hammer”  just  as  vigorously  for 
more  reclamation  dams! 

"LAZY”  TASTE  HUDS 

Reading  the  editorial  about  the 
birds  and  plane  wreck  set  me  to 
pondering  a  few  facts. 

Being  the  wife  of  a  dairy  farmer 
in  northern  New  York  State  I’ve 
wondered  why  about  many  things, 
many  times. 

True,  not  many  were  disturbed 
when  starlings  ate  a  man’s  cherry 
crop  (and  went  on  to  cause  a  tragic 
plane  crash)  or  when  grasshoppers 
stripped  a  field  of  grain  (and  de¬ 
railed  a  passenger  train).  The  farm¬ 
er’s  troubles  are  told  to  deaf  ears. 
It’s  so  true  many  times  over. 

The  average  farmer  in  our  region 
plods  along  taking  a  beating,  finan¬ 
cially,  at  practically  every  turn.  Who 
cares  enough  to  wonder  why?  Even 
some  of  the  farmers  don’t.  Feed  and 
labor  costs  are  so  high  compared  to 
what  we  receive  for  our  product  — 
milk — and  for  our  labor  to  produce 
it,  that  it’s  ridiculous. 

It’s  understandable  why  the  child 
of  poor  parents  drinks  soft  drinks — 
they’re  cheaper  on  the  pocketbook, 
but  not  good  for  the  child,  by  any 
means. 

How  many  products  are  made  to¬ 
day  to  replace  milk,  nature’s  most 
perfect  food,  from  which  comes  but¬ 
ter  and  cream,  powdered  milk,  and 


cream  in  various  forms?  Sure,  mar¬ 
garine  or  oleo  is  cheaper  to  buy,  but 
the  taste  is  only  for  those  who  have 
lazy  taste  buds. 

Compared  to  today’s  standard  of 
living,  farming  is  way  behind.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  work  well  done  and  a  life  close 
to  nature,  I  think  farming  would  be¬ 
come  extinct.  —  Mrs.  M.  Makeech , 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 

“DOWSING” 

Water '  witching,  or  “dowsing”  as 
it  used  to  be  called,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Some  can  do  it  easily  while  oth¬ 
ers  get  no  response.  It  may  be  the 
amount  of  electricity  one  can  tol¬ 
erate. 

Myself,  I  can  take  two  bare  wires 
of  an  ordinary  light  circuit  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  cannot 
even  feel  the  current.  But  don’t  try 
this  as  you  can  get  killed.  Some  can 
even  feel  the  current  of  an  ordinary 
flash  light  bulb. 

There  are  two  ways  to  try  witch¬ 
ing  or  dowsing:  Take  a  Y-shaped 
branch  of  any  kind  of  leafy  tree, 
each  part  of  the  Y  being  about  24 
inches  long.  Hold  the  upper  end  of 
the  Y  upright,  about  6  inches  from 
your  nose.  Take  each  of  the  other 
ends  in  each  hand,  grasped  firmly 
between  thumb  and  hand,  walk 
slowly  in  ever-increasing  circles.  The 
branch  will  start  to  quiver  when  over 
water,  then  slowly  drop  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  Be  sure  to  grasp  the 
Y  firmly,  but  not  too  tight  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  falling. — Henry  Bury, 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

HELP  ELECT  LEADERS! 

I  accept  your  analysis  of  “bloc  vot¬ 
ing”  on  milk  amendments  as  you  pre¬ 
sented  it  on  the  Jan.  7  editorial  page. 
Please  emphasize  the  attending  ne¬ 
cessity  for  those  officers  who  weigh 
the  decisions  and  cast  the  vote  to  be 
true  representatives  of  those  the^ 
are  representing. 

From  where  I  sit,  too  many  co-op¬ 
eratives  are  officered  by  men  chosen 
by  a  pitifully  small  percentage  of  the 
dairy  farmers  they  are  supposed  to 
represent — a  circumstance  that  rests 
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on  the  inertia  and  indifference  of  the 
dairymen  themselves. 

To  be  truly  effective  as  a  tool  this 
needs  to  be  altered.  Yet  will  dairy¬ 
men  more  fully  participate? 

— Barden  Jones,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

IT’S  ODD! 

I  have  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  of 
odd  or  unusual  items  about  animal 
and  human  babies,  also  about  mul¬ 
tiple  births.  For  example,  the  small¬ 
est  baby— about  1114  ozs.;  heaviest 
twins,  17  lbs.:  one  woman  had  13 
children  by  caesarean:  two  women 
had  6  sets  of  twins;  a  29-year-old 
African  tribe  woman  had  2  sets  of 
twins,  two  of  triplets,  1  set  of  quads, 
and  1  set  of  quintuplets!  Not  many 
lived. 

I  have  clippings  about  airborne 
twins,  Siamese  twins,  a  girl  who  is 
painless  and  one  who  sweats  in  four 
colors.  Then  there  are  quintuplet 
calves,  quadruplet  calves  and  sheep, 
buffalo  twins,  also  bear— a  two-leg¬ 
ged  pij*,  Siamese  pigs,  and  a  hairless 
calf,  a  milking  28-year-old  cow  and 
a  fleece  of  77  lbs. 

I  find  this  very  interesting,  and 
would  welcome  any  clippings  or  pic¬ 
tures  of  similar  events.  —  Helen 
Hartlib ,  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 

I’ORK  FLAVOR 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Cum¬ 
mings’  letter  in  the  December  17  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist,  I 
have  handled  foodstuffs  for  nearly 
fifty  years  as  a  licensed  inspector 
and/or  manager  of  a  poultry  pro¬ 
cessing  plant,  and  in  later  years 
have  been  directly  in  charge  of  man¬ 
ufacturing,  labeling  and  marketing 
meat  products  under  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  a  label  marked 
“baked  pork  and  beans”,  you  would 
find  pork  in  each  package.  Under 
that  label  you  will  always  find  pork 
in  each  package,  barring  mechanical 
or  human  failure. 

The  statement  “baked  with  pork’' 
does  not  assure  that  you  will  find 
pork  in  every  package.  Rather,  each 
cooking  kettle  probably  had  a  linen 
net  containing  pork  suspended  in  it 
while  the  beans  were  being  process¬ 
ed,  thus  imparting  an  important  fla¬ 
voring  ingredient  but  no  actual  por¬ 
tions  of  pork. 

In  packaging  manufactured  meat 
products  made  under  U.  S.  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  ingredient  list  must  not 
only  be  accurate,  but  every  item 
listed  must  be  included  in  each  pack¬ 
age  in  direct  weight  proportion  to 
the  percentage  it  represents  of  the 
whole.  —  Nelson  J.  Mills,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 


Peter  Williams,  a  junior  at 
the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  the  top  individual 
in  the  United  States  in  judg- 
|  ing  beef  at  the  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Intercolleqiate 
*  Meat  Judging  Contest  held 

at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Wil¬ 
liams’  parents,  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  New  York,  are 
breeders  of  Polled  Hereford 
cattle. 


its mmmmm 


I  WAS  JUST 


PIG 

ARITHMETIC 


Yesterday,  I  ran 

into  a  fella  who  said  he  was  going 
to  finish  off  his  hogs  by  skimping  on 
the  protein  and  depending  mostly  on 
corn.  That’s  because  be  had  plenty  of 
corn  which  he  figured  was  “cheap”, 
and  he  figured  protein  was  gonna  be 


more  expensive. 


In  other  words,  he  figured  he  could 
cut  his  feed  cost  by  using  corn  to  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins  this  year. 

Well  .  .  .  that's  just  plain  bad  pig- 
arithmetic  because  it  makes  expensive 
pork!  Your  feed  cost  will  be  too  high, 
and  chances  are  good  you’ll  be  so 
late  getting  them  finished  that  the 
prices  will  be  poor. 


CHEAP  PROTEIN? 

True,  you  can  get  all  the  protein  a 
pig  needs  out  of  grain,  if  you  feed 
enough.  But  just  because  the  grain 
is  cheap  doesn’t  make  the  protein 
cheap.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fella 
is  talking  about  protein  that  will 
cost  him  20c  per  pound!  (If  his  corn 
is  worth  SI. 00  per  bushel,  the  protein 
will  cost  him  about  20c  per  pound 
and  the  unbalanced  carbohydrate  in 
the  corn  will  be  wasted.)  So  that’s 
not  cheap  protein! 

Here’s  the  thing.  The  most  econ¬ 
omical  way  to  make  pork  is  to  feed 
the  best-balanced  ration.  And  that  is 
a  question  of  scientific  fact,  not  a 
question  of  the  relative  prices  of 
grain  and  protein. 

On  the  Watkins  Program,  you 
DO  feed  a  well-balanced  ration 
.  .  .  not  only  the  right  balance  of 
amino  acids,  hut  the  necessary 
MINerals  and  VITamins  to  hoot! 

And  the  Watkins  Program  is  a  life 
cycle  program.  It  lets  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  savings  you  can  make 
by  balancing  the  ration  to  suit  the 
pig’s  needs  at  each  stage. 

Here’s  the  arithmetic.  On  the 
Watkins  Program,  you’ll  produce 
pork  for  about  $7.00  per  CWT 
in  4j/2  to  0V2  months  if  you  have 
a  good  management  and  sanita¬ 
tion  program  and  good  stock.  It 
will  take  about  9  to  10  bu.  grain 
and  about  60  lbs.  of  Watkins-rec¬ 
ommended  protein  supplement 
fortified  with  MINerals  and  VIT¬ 
amins  from  Watkins  MIN-VITE. 
(And  if  you  can  find  a  program 

that’ll  do  better,  I’ll  eat  it! . 

ugggh!) 

Seriously,  this  Watkins  Swine  Pro¬ 
gram  is  tops.  Let  your  Watkins  Deal¬ 
er  explain  it  to  you. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Where  Do  You  Live? 


ONE  MIGHT  think  that  in  a  city 
with  many  streets  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  houses,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  locate  a  particular  home.  But  it 
is  not — for  the  homes  have  individ¬ 
ual  numbers  and  are  located  on  de¬ 
finitely  named  streets.  Also,  the 
number  and  the  street  can  almost 
always  be  found  in  the  telephone 
book. 

That  is  not  the  situation  in  most 
rural  districts.  Nearly  every  rural 
resident  has  a  telephone,  of  course, 
but  often  the  street  or  road  on 
which  he  lives  is  not  named,  and 
very  few  have  a  number  as  a  part 
of  their  address. 

Last  spring,  I  needed  some  top¬ 
soil  for  our  lawn  and  back  garden. 
I  knew  the  name  of  a  man  who  had 
it  for  sale,  and  I  knew  the  town  in 
which  he  lived — but  that  was  all. 
So  it  took  me  a  half  day,  driving 
back  and  forth  and  inquiring  of 
several  people,  before  I  could  lo¬ 
cate  the  road  on  which  he  lived. 
Then,  I  had  to  stop  and  inquire  at 
several  houses  before  I  got  the 
right  one.  If  the  man  had  lived  on  a 


named  road,  and  had  a  house  num¬ 
ber,  I  could  have  driven  directly  to 
his  place  in  a  few  minutes. 

With  me,  the  fact  that  I  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  finding  the  man  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter  much.  But  supposing  some 
member  of  his  family  were  hurt  or 
ill  and  a  doctor  and  perhaps  even 
an  ambulance  were  needed;  or  sup¬ 
posing  his  house  or  barn  caught 
fire;  or  if  he  had  need  to  call  the 
State  Police,  how  much  easier  it 
would  be  if  he  could  step  to  his 
phone  and  say: 

“This  is  John  Smith.  I  live  at  515 
Ridge  Road.” 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
rural  house  numbering  plan  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Harvey  of  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  says: 

“By  having  rural  homes  number¬ 
ed,  it  becomes  just  as  easy  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  rural  home  or  building  as  it 
is  to  locate  a  house  in  the  city.” 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  to  solve  the  problem  of 
locating  houses  or  buildings  in  ru¬ 


ral  areas.  Several-  states  already 
have  a  rural  numbering  system  and 
some  townships  in  New  York  State 
have  such  a  system  in  use.  The 
numbering  plan  for  rural  resi¬ 
dents  is  needed  especially  now  not 
only  for  the  farms  but  for  the  many 
thousands  of  suburban  homes 
which  have  been  located  recently  in 
local  areas.  Without  numbering,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  these  places. 

In  addition  to  helping  doctors, 
firemen,  police,  etc.  the  house  num¬ 
bering  would  help  give  you  better 
and  quicker  service  from  public 
utilities,  and  delivery  from  mer¬ 
chants,'  rural  mail  carriers  and 
newspapers.  (The  numbering  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  mail  and 
newspaper  carriers  in  locating 
newcomers.)  In  fact,  doing  without 
rural  house  numbering  is  like  try¬ 
ing  to  get  along  in  these  modern 
days  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 

The  plan  —  already  successfully 
in  use — provides  for  a  pair  of  num¬ 
bers;  odd  ones  on  the  left  and  even 
on  the  right,  approximately  every 
35  feet  on  all  roads  throughout  the 
rural  area,  generally  numbering 
from  west  to  east  and  south  to 
north  in  the  county.  Niagara  Mo¬ 
hawk’s  part  in  the  plan  is  simply 
one  of  aid,  encouragement  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  numbering  plan  is  us¬ 
ually  started  by  a  local  planning 
board  or  a  town  board. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  to: 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  300  Erie  Blvd.,  West,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Tales  of  the  Old  Farm: 

THE  SWINGING 
FOOT  RIB  I  DOF 

N  A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Tioga 
Herald  —  the  country  weekly 
that  I  grew  up  with  —  there  is  a 
reprint  of  a  West  Newark  item, 
published  70  years  ago.  It  reads: 

“W.  H.  Hover  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Postmaster  for  West  Newark.” 

Eight  years  later,  my  people 
moved  on  a  farm  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  I  used  to  g'o  after  the 
mail,  a  mile  or  so  from  our  farm, 
to  Mr.  Hover’s  farm  kitchen  which 
was  the  local  post  office.  The  mail 
came  up  by  stagecoach  from 
Owego,  ten  miles  south.  That  was 
several  years  before  the  rural  free 
delivery  (RFD)  was  established. 

Compared  with  what  a  farmer 
gets  now,  there  was  very  little 
mail.  We  got  the  Youth's  Compan¬ 
ion,  the  country  weekly,  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  two,  and  Father,  who  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  got  the 
National  Tribune.  Letters  were  rare; 
telegrams,  then,  were  frightening 
things,  for  they  always  meant  death 
or  trouble.  Now,  telegrams  come  to 
my  desk  frequently  and  more  often 
than  not  they  bring  good  news. 

That  summer  as  a  boy  I  helped  a 
neighbor  do  chores.  One  night 
when  we  were  milking,  my  employ¬ 
er  (I  will  call  him  John  in  this 
story)  who  had  had  a  couple  of 
drinks  of  good  hard  cider,  said:' 

“Eddie,  I’ll  get  the  mail  tonight 
while  you  finish  the  chores.” 

Now  to  get  to  Postmaster  Hov¬ 
er’s  farm  from  old  John’s  place,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  quite  a  wide 
creek  (we  called  it  “crick”),  on  a 
rickety  old  swinging  foot  bridge. 
Shortly  after  John  departed,  I 
heard  a  great  yell  and  a  ioud 
splash.  Rushing  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow  of  the  stable,  I  saw  old  John 


floundering  around  up  to  his  neck 
in  the  water. 

I  ran  down  to  the  creek’s  edge 
but  by  the  time  I  got  there,  John 
had  crawled  out  on  the  bank  look¬ 
ing  for  all  the  world  like  a  hen  that 
has  been  ducked  into  a  tub  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  her  stop  setting.  Com¬ 
pletely  sober,  John  looked  up, 
shame-faced,  at  me  and  said: 

“Eddie,  after  this,  I’m  going  to 
let  you  get  the  mail!” 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE 

HE  PENNSYLVANIA  Medical 
Society  has  just  issued  an  inter¬ 
esting  statement  headed  by  the 
title,  “Excess  Weight  Means  Excess 
Deaths.” 

Twenty  percent  —  or  one-fifth — 
of  the  American  men  from  30  to  35 
years  old  are  overweight.  The  fig¬ 
ure  is  even  higher  for  women.  With 
men  from  15  to  69  years  of  age, 
when  weight  is  20  percent  above 
average,  the  death  rate  from  all 
causes  is  25  percent  greater  than 
those  with  normal  weight. 

In  this  same  group  with  excess 
weight,  deaths  from  heart  disease 
and  circulatory  disease  are  43  per¬ 
cent  greater;  and  with  diabetes,  the 
death  rate  is  133  percent  greater. 

Surely  then,  if  you  are  over¬ 
weight  and  want  to  live,  you  must 
reduce.  To  take  off  weight  is  of 
course  a  problem,  and  requires  pa¬ 
tience  and  self-control.  Avoid 
quack  nostrums  and  depend  on 
your  doctor.  It  is  not  so  important 
what  you  eat  as  how  much  you  eat. 

I  can  give  you  one  safe  and  sure 
rule  for  reducing.  Teach  yourself  to 
avoid  second  helpings  and  to  shove 
resolutely  back  from  the  table 
while  you  are  a  little  hungry.  If 
you  do  this,  you  will  find  after  a 
little  while  your  stomach  will  not 
require  as  much  to  fill  it,  and  you’ll 
have  a  nice  trim  feeling. 

EASTMAN’S  UIIESTNUT 

F  YOU  WANT  to  realize  what 
work  really  means  to  you,  get 
sick  for  awhile  so  that  you  can’t 
work,  or  retire  from  a  job  that  you 
have  liked,  which  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  a  man  who  dreamed 
he  had  died  and  was  surprised  to 
find  how  comfortable  he  was.  Fin¬ 
ally,  becoming  a  little  restless,  he 
yelled: 

“Isn’t  there  anybody  here?” 

A  black-robed  angel  appeared 
and  said,  “What  do  you  want?” 

“What  can  I  have?” 

“Anything.” 

“I’ll  take  something  to  eat.” 

Thereafter,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  most  delicious  food  he  had 
ever  eaten.  But  after  a  little  while, 
getting  tired  of  eating  and  sleeping, 
he  asked  for  games  to  play.  He  got 
them  and  everything  else  he  asked 
for.  But  by  now,  he  was  very  un¬ 
happy  and  dissatisfied  so  he  called 
the  angel: 

.  “I’m  tired  and  sick  of  lying 
around  and  doing  nothing,”  he 
complained.  “I  want  something  to 
do.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  attendant, 
“but  that’s  the  one  thing  we  can’t 
give  you  here.” 

Angrily,  the  man  jumped  to  his 
feet.  “I’m  unhappy  here  and  bored 
to  death.  I’d  rather  go  to  hell!” 

With  a  cynical,  hard  little  smile, 
the  attendant  said, 

“Where  do  you  think  you  are 
now?” 


Left:  J.  R.  Burdick’s  SYLVAN 
LEA  FARM  4431  shows  the 
rural  house  numbering  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation.  It  is  neat, 
efficient,  and  necessary. 


Below:  Mr.  R.  G.  Harvey, 
visiting  with  an  interested 
town  board  about  the  rural 
house  numbering  plan  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 
$25.0 O  REWARDS 

This  is  a  reminder  of  the  rewards 
offered  by  American  Agriculturist. 
under  certain  conditions,  for  theft, 
fraud,  arson,  vandalism,  and  tres 
passing. 

Our  $25.00  reward  check  is  offered 
to  the  person  who  gives  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days  of 
anyone  who: 

Steals  from,  defrauds  or  attempts 
to  defraud  a  subscriber; 

Sets  fire  to  farm  buildings  belong 
ing  to  a  subscriber; 

Willfully  and  maliciously  destroys 
property  belonging  to  a  subscriber 

The  following  rules  apply: 

1.  Any  of  the  above  acts  must  be 
committed  against  a  subscriber  whr 
has  a  Protective  Service  sign  prom 
inently  displayed.  However,  the  re 
ward  does  not  necessarily  go  to  a 
subscriber. 

2.  Claim  for  a  reward  must  be 
made  promptly,  no  later  than  the 
date  of  conviction. 

3.  No  more  than  one  trespassing 
reward  per  year  is  paid  to  any  one 
person. 

4.  In  the  case  of  vandalism  or 
theft  by  iuveniles  under  16  years,  a 
iail  sentence  is  not  required. 

We  also  pay  a  reward  for  the  ar¬ 
rest,  conviction  and  fine  of  a  hunter 
or  fisherman  who  trespasses  on  a 
subscriber’s  legally  posted  property 

SIGHT  EVSEEV 

“I  answered  the  enclosed  ad  and 
ordered  a  dog  by  mail  The  dog  is 
no  good.  ITe  won  t  do  anything  that 
was  promised.  I  bought  him  on  a 
15-day  trial,  but  it  is  past  that  now." 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
method  of  buying  a  dog,  especially  if 
you  want  him  for  a  particular  pur 
pose.  If  at  all  possible,  it  is  better  to 
see  him  for  yourself.  What  suits  one 
person  does  not  always  suit  another. 

Also,  if  there  is  a  time  trial  period 
and  you  don’t  like  him  don’t  fail  to 
send  him  back  before  the  time  ex 
pires. 

IIAY  REYERS  MUST 
BE  LICEVSED 

"Because  of  his  method  of  operating 
and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  main¬ 
tains  an  established  place  of  business, 
this  hay  buyer  is  not  required  to  be 
licensed  or  registered  since  these  factors 
constitute  an  exemption  under  the  Law." 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from 
a  letter  from  the  Division  of  Mar 
kets,  N.Y.S.  Dept,  of  Agricultur  e  and 
Markets.  We  are  printing  it  in  order 
to  explain  the  situation  which  ha 
bothered  us  as  well  as  our  readers 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the 
farmers  of  the  Northeast  often  have 
unusual  difficulties  in  getting  full 


payment  for  hay  they  have  sold 
Frankly,  it  is  sometimes  their  fault 
because  they  fail  to  check  on  the 
reliability  of  the  buyer  and  also  be 
cause  they  sometimes  fail  to  insist 
on  prompt  payment.  One  of  the 
practices  of  the  less  dependable  buy 
ers  is  to  pay  very  promptly  for  the 
first  load  or  two.  and  then,  on  the 
basis  ol  various  excuses,  get  farther 
and  farther  behind  ending  up  by 
failing  to  pay  completely;  or  ending 
up  by  complaining  about  quality 
(when  it  is  too  late  to  prove)  and 
offering  to  settle  up  for  a  lesser  sum 
than  agreed  upon  We  are  calling 
this  to  your  attention  in  hopes  the 
warning  will  prevent  some  of  you 
from  having  a  similar  experience. 


You  will  recall  that  we  did  men¬ 
tion  here  last  fall  that  all  dealers 
in  New  York  State  farm  products, 
including  hay,  are  required  to  be 
registered  with  the  Department  if 
they  use  a  vehicle  on  the  State  high¬ 
ways  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
selling  farm  products,  and  if  they 
do  not  have  an  established  place  of 
business.  However,  there  is  no  bond¬ 
ing  provision  with  the  registration. 
So  it  pays  to  be  cautious  even  with 
licensed  dealers. 

TAKING  A  niAYEE 

"About  a  year  ago  we  rented  our 
house,  and  so  far  we  have  only  received 
payment  for  two  months'  rent.  Can  you 
please  help  us  collect?" 

Anyone  who  permits  a  tenant  to 
get  behind  in  his  rent  is  just  court¬ 
ing  trouble  The  number  of  people 


who  are  willing  to  let  the  rent  slide, 
and  never  pay  all  of  it,  is  surprising. 
However,  most  of  such  people  will 
find  the  money,  or  perhaps  use  the 
money  for  rent  instead  of  spending 
it  some  other  way,  if  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  they  must  or  be  evicted.  A 
tenant  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  from  the  start  that,  if  he  does 
not  pay,  he  cannot  stay. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED: 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  Ephram  and 
Alvira  Harris  Kendall.  Also,  of  the 
Durfey  family  that  lived  on  the 
Middle  Road  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Veteran,  Chemung  Co. 

Margaret  Emily  Monnat  (Mon- 
ette),  whose  last  known  address  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Wife  Dies  Husband  Hurt 
In  Wintertime  Accident 


Driving  down  a  grade  their  car  skidded  on  snow, 
broke  through  guard  rails,  then  plunged  upside 
down  into  a  creek.  Mrs.  Donald  Moss  was  fatally 
injured.  Badly  hurt,  Mr.  Moss  could  not  work  for 
many  weeks. 

They  both  carried  several  North  American 
policies.  Loss  of  life  benefits  from  Mrs.  Moss’ 
policies  amounted  to  $3300.00.  Total  disability  and 
medical  expenses  benefits  from  Mr.  Moss’  policies 
were  $696.92. 


Receiving  these  checks  Mr.  Moss  wrote: 

“Your  insurance  on  both  my  wife  and  me 
was  all  we  carried.  The  $3300.00  settlement 
for  my  wife  and  the  $696.92  for  me  while  I 
couldn’t  work  really  helped  out  in  such  a 
time.  It  took  care  of  all  the  expenses  one 
never  knows  comes  because  of  an  accident.” 

The  Moss  farm  was  near  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Personal 
service  was  given  by  local  North  American  agent, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gaines,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid 


George  Spoor.  Ravena,  N.  Y . .  178.85 

l’iece  of  steel  imbedded  in  leg 
Arthur  Bailey,  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y.  100.00 

Bumped  ankle  against  iron — injured 

Frank  Nelson,  West  Valley.  N.  Y .  459.04 

Fingers  caught  in  saw 

Charles  Whitehead.  Auburn.  N.  Y .  200.00 

Cranking  water  pump — fractured  teeth 

Edward  Hills.  Forestville,  N.  Y .  255.00 

Tractor  rolled  over — injured  back 

Earl  Stilwell,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  .  207.13 

Using  chain  saw — deep  cut  knee 

lames  Gallo  Lowman,  N.  4 .  327.14 

Driving'  tractor — fractured  wrist 

William  Holub  Newfield.  N.  Y .  225.02 

Fell  off  ladder- — injured  shoulder 

Harry  Adams.  Oxford,  N  Y .  170  011 

Tractor  tipped  over  fra'-tured  arm.  hip 

Isidore  Stith,  Beaver  Meadow.  N.  Y.  . .  107.00 

Tree  fell  on  leg— fractured  leg 

Frederick  Forces.  Cortland,  N.  Y .  435.43 

Driving  ■  tractor — broke  collar  hone.  arm. 
injured  chest 

Samuel  Cameron.  Marathon.  N.  Y.  54,9  00 

Pushed  b-  cow— injured  leg 
Donald  Bright,  South  Kortright.  N.  Y.  729.85 
Fell  off  truck — fractured  Knee 

Loren  House,  West  Winfield  N  Y .  242.8c 

Butted  by  calf— injured 


Keep  Your 


Policies  Renewed 


Dean  Morgan.  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y .  203.03 

Stepped  in  hole — injured  back 

Garmon  Roggie.  Chaumont.  N.  Y .  215.00 

Fell — rod  entered  throat 

lustiiie  Austine,  Turin..  N.  Y.  174.28 

Knocked  down  by  cow- — fractured  arm 

Paul  Back,  Lowville.  N.  Y . . .  1.002.68 

Fell— fractured  sjiouider 

Wilfred  Clark,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  520.00 

Driving  tractor— injured  back 

Ezra  Bilger,  Fairport,  N.  Y . „u.: .  878.60 

Kicked  by  cow— injured  back,  neck,  head 

Llnvd  Smith.  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y .  802,86 

Slipped  on  ice  fractured  hip 
Benedict  Chorzeiewski.  Fonda,  N.  Y.  434.13 
Thrown  from  wagon — injured  foot 

Clarence  Bell,  Sprakers,  N.  Y . . .  152.58 

Fell— injured  back,  bruises 
Howard  Clinch.  Vernon  Center.  N.  Y.  235.00 
Getting  off  tractor — fractured  finger 
Charles  McGory,  Honeoye,  N.  Y.  169.72 

Slipped  on  ice — fractured  elbow 

Albert  Kostic,  Slate  Hill.  N.  Y .  160.54 

Caught  finger  in  field  chopper  cutter  bar 

Brunio  Astorino.  Warwick.  N.  Y .  592.33 

Exposure  to  silo  gas — gas  poisoning 

Linus  Hood,  Medina,  N.  Y .  600.30 

Slipped — internal  injuries 


Charles  Stowell,  Mexico.  N.  Y.  . . 

Crushed  by  cow  against  wall — injured 

Roger  Conanr,  Canton,  N.  Y.  . 

Fell — injured  elbow,  shoulder 

Eugene  Potter,  Morley.  N.  Y . . 

Fell  from  roof— fractured  back 

Donald  Rude.  Woodhull,  N  Y . . 

Slipped  and  fell — internal  Injuries 

Richard  Sutton.  Jasper  N.  Y.  . 

Knocked  off  horse — injured  back 

Joseph  Sieminski,  Jamesport.  N.  Y . 

Fell  from  truck — injured  back 

Walter  Ficner,  Mattituck,  N.  Y . 

Fell — fractured  collar  bone,  cut  head 

Florence  Smith,  Riverhead.  N.  Y . 

Fell — broke  wrist 

Leon  VanEtten,  Candor.  N.  Y.  . . 

Slipped — amputation  of  toe 
Earl  P  Simmons,  Bridgeton,  N.  J . 

Fell — cut  scalp,  injured  hip 

Joseph  Toto,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J . 

Tractor  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

John  Bichler  Washington.  N.  J.  . 

Playing  ball — broke  arm 

Donald  Leonard,  Cowanesque.  Pa. 

Caugl  t  thumb  on  wire- — broke  thumb 

Ralph  VanMattison.  Osceola,  Pa . 

Caught  toe  in  mower — broke  toe 


117.86 

leg 

119.99 
1.092.00 
330.20 
.  202.86 
145.00 
500.00 
120.00 
227.41 
569.00 
370.62 
166.36 
160.14 
412.89 


North  .American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OffICES  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  John  Sum  vers,  Jefierson  .  10  00 

(refund  on  deposit) 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Campigno.  Albany  .  10  00 

(refund  on  ti  es) 

Mr.  Rudolph  Droppa.  SKaneateles  .  1645 

(refund  on  binoculars) 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Jayne,  Harford  .  3.98 

(refund  on  tree) 

Mrs.  Roy  Goodspeed,  Ballston  Spa  .  45.00 

(bat.  due  on  aect.) 

Mr.  Sid  Edwards.  Lodi  . .  191.42 

(claim  for  damage) 

Mr.  J.  0.  Hirt.  Syracuse  .  11.39 

(refund  on  slinks) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain  .  2.50 

(payment  on  acc’t.) 

Mrs.  Blanche  Glaude.  Bombay  .  1.00 

i  refund  of  den-  sit ) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Ned  Clough.  Lisbon  . .  10.00 

(refund  on  trees) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Roland  Northrop.  So  Riyalton  .  7.000  00 

(fire  ins.  claim) 


WHAT’S  SO 


It’s  not  their  size,  shape  or 
color.  It’s  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  powerful  Massey- 
Ferguson  Diesels — the  4 -plow 
MF1  65  and  the  3-plow  MF  35 — 
now  offers  you  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  combination  of  power  and 
economy  you  can  get!  And 
here’s  how  they  do  it  .  .  .  First, 
these  tractors  are  completely 
designed  and  built  around  the  Ferguson  System  — 
that  ingenious  system  of  balanced  forces  and  work- 
control  that’s  never  been  equalled  for  speed,  economy 
and  handling  ease.  The  system  that  transfers  horse¬ 
power  into  work-power  automatically — with  fuel¬ 
saving  efficiency.  Second,  both  these  hustling  diesels 
now  feature  Massey-Ferguson’s  own  engines.  Three 
and  four  cylinder  diesel  engines  with  the  latest  swirl - 


combustion-chamber  design 
that  gets  more  power  out  of 
every  ounce  of  diesel  fuel. 
Engines  that  helped  these 
tractors  score  outstanding 
power  and  economy  records 
in  recent  official  tests.  That’s 
why  these  diesels  are  "differ¬ 
ent.”  And  that’s  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  turning 
to  Massey -Ferguson  for  the  biggest,  fastest  pay-off 
in  modern  diesel  power!  Why  not  prove  it  to  yourself? 
Take  a  free  demonstration  right  on  your  own -place. 
Time  payments  are  also  available  if  you  wish.  But 
don’t  miss  trying  one  of  these  tractors — the  hottest  3 
and  4  plow  diesels  that  ever  worked  the  land — yours 
from  Massey  -  Ferguson  .  .  .  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  tractors  and  self-propelled  combines! 


ABOUT  THESE 

DIESELS? 


See  "TODAY  on  the  farm"  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun— each  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  on  NBC-TV 
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POULTRYMEN 


By  “JOHNNY’  HUTTAR 


LJ  ERE  ARE  some  figures  I  have  brought  to- 
A  ■‘‘gether  on  the  relative  importance  of  certain 
production  and  marketing  factors  on  the  net 
income  of  an  egg  producer. 

In  order  to  have  a  definite  size  flock  to 
measure  these  things  on,  let’s  take  1,000  hens 
which  produce  at  an  average  of  60%  for  12 
months  (218  eggs  per  hen  housed).  Each  of  the 
following  would  increase  your  net  income  by 
about  $185  for  the  year: 

•  10  per  dozen  increase  in  the  net  price 

•  6  more  eggs  per  hen  for  the  flock  average 
(at  360  a  dozen) 

•  $4  per  ton  saving  on  the  delivered  price 
of  feed  (equal  quality) 

•  3/10  of  a  pound  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs 
produced 

•  $1.25  less  per  hen  invested  in  housing 
and  equipment 

•  25%  more  hens  per  full-time  man  (at 
$300  a  month)  / 

•  200  per  hen  less  yearly  debt  load 

(debt  load  is  the  amount  of  money  you 
have  to  pay  out  each  year  for  principal 
and  interest  on  all  your  debts) 

If,  by  better  management,  you  raise  your 
yearly  flock  average  6  eggs  per  hen,  it  will  put 
just  as  much  money  in  your  pocket  as  getting 


another  cent  a  dozen  for  your  eggs  or  buying 
the  same  feed  $4  a  ton  cheaper.  To  put  it  the 
other  way,  if  by  crowding  or  more  economical 
construction  you  cut  your  investment  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  equipment  by  $1.25  per  hen  and  this 
results  in  a  drop  of  6  eggs  per  hen  in  your 
yearly  average,  you  have  just  swapped  dollars. 

One  other  way  to  use  these  figures  is  this. 
If  northeastern  poultrymen  average  5%  a  doz¬ 
en  more  for  their  eggs  at  the  farm  than  an 
Iowa  poultryman,  but  the  Midwesterner  gets 
his  feed  $16  a  ton  cheaper,  the  man  in  the 
Northeast  would  still  be  ahead  by  10  a  dozen 
or  $180  per  1,000  hens  for  the  year. 

Price  and  Marketing  Trends 

The  trend  in  egg  prices  has  been  downward 
since  the  end  of  World  War  2.  In  the  first  5 
year  average  following  the  war,  the  national 
average  farm  price  of  eggs  was  42.60  a  dozen 
and  the  average  of  the  last  5  years  was  36.60. 

Here’s  a  clear  trend.  Elas  it  stopped?  I  don’t 
think  so.  It  could  go  as  low  as  300  for  a  5  year 
average. 


Now  the  record  says  that  a  New  Jersey  poul¬ 
tryman  averaged  to  get  from  70  to  130  more 
per  dozen  eggs  than  the  average  U.  S.  poultry- 
man.  In  this  spread  in  favor  of  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  we  also  find  a  trend.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  years,  1945-49,  the  spread  was  re¬ 
ported  as  130  while  in  1955-59  it  had  narrowed 
to  7.60  a  dozen. 

Will  this  narrowing  trend  continue?  I  think 
so,  but  at  a  slower  rate,  and  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this.  Several  trends  are  showing 
up  in  marketing;  some  have  been  running  for 
quite  a  while.  One  concerns  the  average  qual¬ 
ity  of  eggs  when  they  reach  the  market.  This 
is  up.  Another  trend  is  for  the  fine  eggs  to  be 
sold  closer  and  closer  to  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

A  third  is  for  more  and  more  farmers  with 
5.000  hens  or  more  to  candle  and  carton  eggs 
at  the  farm.  This  trend  is  especially  strong  in 
deficit  producing  areas  like  the  Northeast 
where  the  poultryman  often  adds  the  service 
of  retail  store  delivery.  This  one  needs  some 

Supervision.  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


It  takes  a  considerable 
volume  of  eggs  to  pay 
for  grading  equipment 
and  trained  workers. 
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Home  Hulk  Dispensers 
Boost  Milk  Consumption 

By  R.  F.  HOLLAND* 


FLUID  milk  distributors,  nation¬ 
wide,  have  been  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  retail  route  custom¬ 
ers  to  chain  stores,  dairy  stores,  and 
other  cash-and-carry  outlets.  Xhe 
customers  lost  to  these  outlets  hre 
generally  the  large  consumers  of 
milk.  Thus  the  number  of  stops  per 
route  must  be  increased  to  provide 
an  economical  load,  which  means 
that  the  cost  per  stop  is  irtcreased. 

About  five  years  ago  a  few  dis¬ 
tributors  began  to  look  at  bulk  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  to  the  home.  In 
the  beginning  the  standard  restau¬ 
rant  milk  dispenser  with  the  five- 
gallon  can  was  used  but  these  were 
found 'to  be  too  large  to  be  entirely 
practical  for  most  home  owners. 

Dispenser  Design 

-  As  a  result,  the  production  of 
small  dispensers,  enameled  in  white 
to  fit  the  decor  of  most  kitchens, 
was  begun  by  the  Norris  Company. 
This  unit  was  designed  to  hold  two 
12-quart  dispenser  cans.  It  has  sub¬ 
sequently  been  modified  to  add  a 
compartment  for  the  storage  of 
other  dairy  products,  such  as  cream, 
butter,  cottage  cheese,  etc,,  and  is 
called  the  Dairy  Bar.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  single-service 
package,  such  as  Polygal  and  others, 
which  eliminates  the  cumbersome 
can,  many  feel  that  bulk  distribu¬ 
tion  will  progress  even  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
10,000  home  milk  dispensers  are  in 
use  in  the  United  States. 


*Dept.  of  Dairy  and  Food  Science, 
Cornell  University 


WHAT  OUR  CHILDREN 
WILL  LIVE  TO  SEE 
A  Letter  Contest 

AM  SURE  that  if  you  are  a 
parent  or  grandparent  you 
have  looked  at  your  children  or 
grandchildren  and  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  world  they  will 
live  in  during  their  lifetime. 
Will  the  tremendous  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifty  years  continue?  If  so, 
what  will  some  of  them  be? 

Will  the  next  generation 
learn  better  than  we  have  to 
keep  their  spiritual  progress  in 
line  with  what  they  have  ac¬ 
complished  materially?  Will 
human  beings  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace  or  will  there 
be  war  and  chaos?  Will  the  me¬ 
chanical  revolution  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  home  continue?  If 
so,  what  will  the  farm  and 
home  be  like  fifty  years  from 
now?  < 

For  the  best  letter  on  the 
subject— WHAT  OUR  CHILD¬ 
REN  WILL  LIVE  TO  SEE  — 
American  Agriculturist  will 
pay  $5;  $3  for  the  second  best: 
and  $1  for  every  letter  printed. 
The  contest  is  open  to  every¬ 
body.  Letters  should  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  March  4. 

Address  your  letter  to:  Con¬ 
test  Editor,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  number  of  advantages  have 
been  cited  for  this  system  of  distri¬ 
bution: 

1.  Fewer  deliveries  per  week.  Bulk 
dispensing  permits  larger  deliveries 
than  would  be  possible  with  bottles, 
cartons,  or  jugs  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  great  capacity  of  the  dispen¬ 
ser  in  contrast  to  that  of  most  home 
refrigerators. 

Storage  temperatures  in  the  dis¬ 
penser  may  be  regulated  by  the 
simple  turning  of  a  knob  and  are 
generally  maintained  at  33°  to  35°F. 
This  temperature  is  not  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  common  in  the 
household  refrigerator  because  the 
dispenser  doors  are  opened  infre¬ 
quently.  The  storage  temperature  is 
also  lower  than  is  generally  main¬ 
tained  in  the  home  refrigerator. 

2.  Increased  milk  consumption.  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  most  fami¬ 
lies  increase  their  consumption  of 
milk  by  10  to  30  percent  after  a  milk 
dispenser  has  been  installed.  This  is 
because  of  easier  access  to  the  milk 
and  better  palatability. 

3.  Larger  retail  loads.  Some  com¬ 
panies  set  up  routes  which  deliver 
only  dispenser  milk.  One  company 
reports  that  their  driver  can  easily 
handle  120  bulk  accounts  per  day. 
Delivery  costs  may  be  one-third  less 
than  on  ordinary  routes. 

4.  Frequent  route  salesman — cus¬ 
tomer  contacts.  Each  time  that  a  de¬ 
livery  is  made  the  route  salesman 
has  the  opportunity  to  contact  the 
customer.  This  opens  the  door  to  the 
sale  of  by-products  and  companies 
reporting  have  stated  that  they  have 
experienced  great  increases  here. 

5.  Better  customer  retention.  Since 
the  home  dispenser  is  the  property 
of  the  milk  dealer,  the  consumer 
agrees  to  purchase  only  from  the 
equipment  owner.  This  gives  the  dis¬ 
tributor  a  built-in  system  of  custom¬ 
er  retention. 

Consumer  Advantages 

Consumers  have  cited  several  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  like  the  home  dispen¬ 
ser.  Among  these  are  convenience — 
milk  is  available  at  all  times  by  the 
simple  process  of  lifting  the  valve. 
There  are  no  bottles  or  cartons  to 
handle  or  dispose  of.  In  addition,  the 
load  on  the  home  refrigerator  is  re¬ 
duced  and  this  space  is  always  at  a 
premium.  Some  state  that  the  extra 
cost  of  electricity  for  the  milk  dis¬ 
penser  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
lower  demand  on  the  home  refrig¬ 
erator. 

Problems 

No  device  or  appliance  is,  of 
course,  without  its  disadvantages, 
and  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
bulk  milk  dispenser.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  space  re¬ 
quired  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  50  percent  of  all  homes 
have  kitchens  that  are  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  present-day  dis¬ 
penser.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
alleviate  this  situation  somewhat 
with  the  development  of  a  smaller 
dispenser  which  can  be  located  be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  counter  and  the 
cupboards  above.  This  machine  will 
hold  two  12  quart  containers  at 
least,  but  no  space  will  remain  for 
dairy  products. 


Good  Neighbors 

From  Canada 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1961 


Here’s  a  Dairy  Bar  at  home,  ready  for  that  “milk  break’’  or  for  regular  meals. 

Milk  is  in  1  2-quart  cans,  or  plastic  containers  that  are  discarded  when  empty 

- 


The  bulk  dispenser  is,  of  course, 
not  adapted  for  use  by  the  small 
consumer.  Eighteen  quarts  per  week 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  average 
minimum. 

Another  problem  is  the  inability 
of  the  consumer  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  milk  remaining  in  the 
can  without  considerable  trouble. 
The  single-service  container  pretty 
much  obviates  this  criticism  since  it 
can  be  picked  up  easily  and  the 
quantity  remaining  can  be  judged 
fairly  accurately. 

Dealer  Experience 

One  dealer  reports  on  a  route 
with  110  retail  customers  per  day. 
Through  a  Dairy  Bar  promotional 
effort  the  dairy  won  back  45  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  had  previously  lost. 
These  prime  customers,  who  used 


■ 

more  than  six  gallons  of  milk  a 
week,  had  turned  to  cash-and-carry 
stores.  The  45  customers  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups  and  each 
serviced  only  twice  a  week.  Thus 
the  routeman  increased  his  daily 
calls  to  125,  including  Dairy  Bar 
users,  each  day. 

And  there  is  even  more  to  the 
story.  On  this  route  alone  the  sales 
of  cottage  cheese,  cream,  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  and  other  items  to  Dairy  Bar 
customers  were  increased  by  48 
cents  each. 

The  bulk  dispenser  has  not  been 
used  to  any  extent  as  a  price-cutting 
device  insofar  as  we  know.  Their 
use  is  expanding  rapidly.  There  can 
be  little  question  but  that  bulk  dis¬ 
pensing  in  the  home  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  method  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Hero’s  a  farm  family 
inter<»sied  in  boosting  milk 
eonsumptfion 

ONE  of  the  bright  spots  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  is  the  harmony 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  project  inundated  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  Canadian  farm  land,  many 
farm  families  decided  to  cross  the 
border  and  buy  farms  in  the  land  of 
Old  Glory. 

The  Allan  Heagle  family  at  Con- 
'  stable,  N.  Y.,  is  one  making  such  a 
decision.  During  a  recent  visit,  A1 
commented  that  the  fluid  milk  price 
in  Canada  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  States,  but  a  quota  system  set  up 
by  milk  handlers  makes  it  tough  to 
get  a  fluid  market.  Many  young 
farmers  must  start  out  selling  milk 
to  a  cheese  factory,  where  the  price 
runs  considerably  lower  than  for 
milk  sold  as  fluid. 

The  Heagles  run  90  head  of  cattle 
on  180  tillable  acres,  have  a  milk¬ 
ing  herd  of  46  cows.  A1  commented 
that,  with  three  milker  units  and  a 
dumping  station,  he  can  milk  the 
herd  in  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
without  help. 

The  day  we  visited,  a  brand  new 


Allan  Heagle  and  his  wife  look  over 
their  DHIC  records. 


18’  x  50’  silo  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Plans  call  for  running  cattle 
on  10  acres  of  pasture,  using  fhe 
silo  for  bunk  feeding  in  the  summer, 
barn  feeding  in  winter. 

Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State  have  seen 
quite  an  influx  of  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers.  The  Seaway  paid  a  reasonable 
price  for  farms  affected,  and  paid 
in  cash.  With  this  financial  stake, 
some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
are  becoming  good  neighbors  just 
down  the  road. — G.L.C. 
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says  Murray  Verity  of  Emerald  Farms,  Delaware,  Ohio 


1  THINGS  LOOKED  BAD  when  “Bud”  Verity’s  tractor  tire 
punctured  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  corn  picking.  That 
could  have  cost  him  half  a  day  running  into  town  for 
repairs.  Instead,  he  phoned  for  Goodyear  "Extra  Hand” 
service. 


8  MILES  AWAY  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Goodyear  Dealer  Vann  B. 
Smith  took  Verity's  call.  His  truck  was  already  loaded  up 
and  ready  to  roll.  A  few  quick  questions  to  help  in  diag¬ 
nosing  the  trouble  and  he  was  on  his  way. 


3  JUST  20  MINUTES  LATER  and  Smith  was  already  on  the  job 
at  Emerald  Farms,  pumping  out  the  solution  before  repair¬ 
ing  the  tire.  On  the  truck  is  the  free  "loaner”  supplied 
whenever  a  tire  needs  “shop”  repairs. 

4  ONLY  ONE  HOUR  AND  A  HALF  after  the  accident  happened, 
Verity’s  tire  has  been  expertly  repaired  and  he’s  headed 
back  to  work  in  his  corn  field.  “I'd  have  lost  at  least  M/z 
to  5  hours  if  I'd  had  to  demount  my  own  tire  — run  it  into 
town-wait  around  for  a  repair— bring  it  back  and  remount 

it,”  he  says! 


AND  REMEMBER  — “Extra  Hand"  service  isn’t  all  you  get  from  your  Goodyear  dealer.  Whenever  a 
new  tractor  tire’s  called  for,  he  equips  you  with  unmatched  Sure-Grip  quality:  the  toughest  of 
rubber  compounds  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple-Tempered  cord  and  ground-gripping,  ruler-straight 
treads  for  outstanding  tire  performance.  Reasons  enough  to  call  your  Goodyear  dealer  first! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR  EXTRA  HAND" 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


•J  Check,  change  and  repair 
any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  “loaners"  while 
your  tires  are  being  re¬ 
paired  or  retreaded. 

3  Take  care  of  your  battery 
needs. 


4  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
tires  for  maximum  traction. 

^Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 


Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers. 


NORTH  EAST  FORGOTTEN 

NEVER  WAS  one  for  borrowing  trouble  — 
neither  did  I  ever  propose  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  sticking  my  head  in  the  sand. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  develop 
a  program  without  being  heckled.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  appointments  give  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  northeastern  point  of  view  will 
be  adequately  represented.  For  example: 

Undersecretary — Charles  S.  Murphy,  North 
Carolina 

Assistant  Secretaries:  Frank  Welch  of  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  College  of  Agriculture;  John  Duncan, 
Jr.,  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau;  James  Ralph, 
of  California’s  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission — a  post  formerly  held  by  Bill  Myers 
— Harry  Caldwell  of  North  Carolina;  Director 

of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  John  Baker  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  a  native  of 

Arkansas. 

Administrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Service,  Horace  Godfrey  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Chief  Economic  Advisor,  Willard  Coch¬ 
rane,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  Northeast  still  grows  a  lot  of  food. 
Northeastern  farm  organizations  are  amply 
justified  in  expecting  the  appointment  of  a 
man  from  this  area  to  a  responsible  position 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture! 

TO  BOOST  POULTRY 

OO  MUCH  gloom  has  been  spread  about 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  New  York  poul- 
trymen.  Egg  producers  have  been  hard  hit  but 
evidence  is  accumulating  that  producers  in 
other  areas  are  in  no  better  shape  than  those 
in  the  Empire  State.  Other  areas  have  some 
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advantages  in  lower  feed  and  labor  costs  but 
these  are  offset  by  our  nearness  to  market. 

Under  the  stimulating  name  of'  ‘’“SPICE” 
(State  Poultry  Industry  Cooperative  Effort) 
a  group  of  people  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  hen  business  recently  set  up  an  action  or¬ 
ganization  to  study  and  do  the  things  needed 
to  keep  New  York’s  poultry  industry  strong. 
While  there  were  some  poultrymen  among  the 
group,  in  general  the  men  represented  such 
interests  as  feed  manufacturers,  egg  distribu¬ 
tors,  New  York  State  bankers,  county  agents, 
production  credit  associations,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Several  committees  were  formed.  Ralph 
Webster  of  Auburn,  a  hatcheryman  who  is 
also  president  of  the  New  York  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  23-member 
State  Coordinating  Committee,  Kenneth  Bul¬ 
lock,  Ithaca,  was  named  vice-chairman,  and 
Professor  O.  F.  Johndrew  of  Cornell,  secretary. 

Chairmen  elected  to  the  subcommittees  are 
as  follows:  Marketing:  Floyd  Snyder,  Lock- 
port;  Promotion  and  Publicity:  John  Huttar, 
Ithaca;  Production  and  Business  Management: 
Dr.  John  Snyder,  Cayuga;  New  Products:  War¬ 
ren  Hawley  III,  Batavia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  group  has  great 
possibilities  for  good.  We  shall  keep  you  in¬ 
formed  of  developments. 

YOUNG  EN'OI  Gil? 

EVERAL  NEW  YORK  farm  organizations, 
including  the  New  York  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  have  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  a  law  raising  from  18  to  21  the  age 
at  which  one  can  legally  buy  liquor.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  to 
judge  whether  a  person  is  21  than  whether  or 
not  he  is  18,  there  is  another  compelling  rea¬ 
son  for  such  legislation: 

Surrounding  states  and  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  have  such  laws,  and  the  lack  of  one  in 
New  York  State  makes  it  difficult  for  border¬ 
ing  states  to  enforce  their  law,  and  brings  an 
influx  of  young  drinkers  from  other  states 
into  border  areas  of  New  York. 

DAIRYMEN  STUDY 
'•EXPANSION  CONTROL” 

DOUBT  THAT  any  recent  proposal  has  been 
so  widely  discussed  by  farmers  as  the  plan 
intended  to  control  the  expansion  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  idea  is  that  if  production  is  kept 
about  as  it  is  now,  consumption  will  catch  up 
in  a  few  years. 

Meetings  where  the  proposal  is  explained 
and  where  farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  are  being  held  by  a  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  county  extension 
services,  county  farm  bureaus,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  milk  organizations  such  as  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Bargaining  Agency,  the  Mutual  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Cooperatives,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative. 

Because  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  get 
firsthand  a  sample  of  dairymen’s  reaction  to 
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the  plan,  and  because  the  time  and  place  were 
handy,  I  went  to  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  at  Wy- 
sox,  Pennsylvania.  The  attendance  was  excel¬ 
lent — I’d  estimate  it  between  300  and  350— 
and  there  was  no  attempt  either  to  sell  the 
plan  or  to  unsell  it.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  were  explained  carefully  by  two 
members  of  the  original  committee  —  Dr. 
Charles  French  of  Purdue  and  Dr.  Harlow 
Halvorson  of  Wisconsin.  Following  this  came 
numerous  questions  from  the  audience,  all  of 
which  were  frankly  answered. 

From  the  time  this  program  was  first  sug¬ 
gested,  I  have  had  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
it  should  be  carefully  considered  by  dairymen. 

I  have  confidence  that  if  this  is  done,  dairy.- 
men  will  reach  the  right  conclusion. 

TIME  I  OH  INVENTORY 

U  NDER  TODAY’S  conditions,  strong  farm 
organizations  are  a  “must”.  To  be  strong, 
the  vigorous  support  of  an  increased  member¬ 
ship  is  essential.  To  warrant  that  support,  re¬ 
sults  must  be  substantial. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  leaders  of  farm  groups 
to  re-define  their  purposes,  to  re-examine 
their  methods,  .to  listen  intently  to  the  ideas 
of  members. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  in  this  era 
of  mergers,  farm  organizations  might  well  fol¬ 
low  the  pattern  and  do  some  consolidating, 
Certainly  if  not  mergers,  closer  contact  and 
better  coordination  of  effort  can  result  in  fast¬ 
er  progress. 

THE  "UNDERGROUND”  ARMY 

Y  FIRST  glance  outdoors  this  morning  re¬ 
vealed  a  fresh  snowfall,  its  gleaming 
whiteness  undisturbed  by  any  hint  of  activity. 
But  a  second  glance  picked  out  a  lone  rab¬ 
bit’s  tracks,  which  before  night  will  be  multi¬ 
plied;  a  dog  or  two  will  wander  through  the 
yard;  birds  will  flutter  back  and  forth  from  our 
feeders  to  the  ground,  and  underneath  all  that 
whiteness  is  continual  activity  which  we  never 
see  or  seldom  realize. 

This  was  emphasized  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Shell  Chemical  Agricultural  News,  which 
says  that  “The  number  of  organisms  that  live! 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  a  square  foot  of  for¬ 
est  floor  can  total  about  104  billion,  about  4 
times  the  total  human  population  of  the 
earth.” 

In  a  cultivated  field  the  number  may  be  less 
but  is  still  tremendous.  Included  are  animals 
and  organisms  both  helpful  and  harmful.  There 
are  millipedes,  mice,  chipmunks  and  wood¬ 
chucks.  There  are  the  helpful  earthworms  and 
such  undesirable  residents  as  nematodes,  fungi 
that  cause  various  plant  diseases,  and  harm¬ 
ful  bacteria. 

Without  the  work  of  this  underground  pop¬ 
ulation  the  soil  would  be  far  different.  It  is 
estimated,  for  example,  that  bacteria  aid  in 
decomposing  organic  matter  totaling  from  100 
to  1,000  times  their  own  weight  each  day.  And 
on  a  single  acre  of  forest  floor  each  year  two 
tons  of  leaves  and  other  organic  matter  pass 
through  the  digestive  tracts  of  millipedes. 

So,  the  next  time  you  look  out  on  a  nice, 
fresh  snowfall,  stop  to  ponder  a  bit  on  the 
underground  population  and  the  activities  that 
go  on  unendingly  under  the  gleaming  white 
blanket. 


They  Say 


When  you  hear  a  guy  poke  fun  at  a  woman 
for  shopping  all  day  and  not  buying  anything, 
you  can  bet  he’s  a  bachelor. — ‘‘Quote.” 


American  Agriculturist.  February  18,  1961 
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WASHINGTON' GOSSIP  INDICATES  THAT  SECRETARY  FREEMAN,  WITH 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  BLESSING,  IS  DETERMINED  TO  BOOST  FARM 
INCOME.  The  method  most  talked  about  is  higher  supports 
along  with  much  stif f er  controls  .Also  some  form  of  '  '  Soil 
Bank'  '  is  likely. 

For  example ,  a  '  '  task  force  '  '  is  expected  to  recommend 
boosting  corn  supports  from  $1.16  to  $1.30  a  bushel, 
with  similar  increases  for  other  feed  grains.  But  to  get 
higher  supports  growers  must  reduce  acreage  10%-12%. 
Another  '  '  committee '  '  on  wheat  may  recommend  relatively 
high  supports  with  control  to  give  us  900,000,000  to 
950,000,000  bushels,  which  would  equal  domestic  needs 
plus  exports  except  for  some  100,000,000  to  150,000,000 
bushels  presumably  to  come  from  stocks  on  hand.  Stiff 
quotas  are  proposed,  INCLUDING  ALL  WHO  GROW  15  ACRES  OF 
WHEAT  OR  LESS. 

SIX  COURT  CASES  IN  VARIOUS  STATES  CHALLENGE  THE  LEGALITY 
OF  COMPENSATORY  PAYMENTS  ON  MILK  PAID  INTO  THE  POOL  BY 
DEALERS  WHO  BRING  IN  MILK  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  MARKET  AREA.  Be¬ 
cause  dealers  could  then  buy  milk  from  outside  the  area  at 
cut-rate  prices,  bring  it  in  and  sell  it  as  Class  I  milk 
without  penalty,  market  authorities  claim  that  a  de¬ 
cision  against  the  legality  of  compensatory  payments  could 
well  result  in  the  destruction  of  milk  marketing  orders . 


RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  AT  ALBANY  WA_S  THE  SELKIRK-PETERSON 
BILL,  which  would  make  illegal  the  bargaining  for  prices 
or  setting  conditions  for  marketing  of  farm  products  by 
labor  unions,  thus  practically  stopping  unions  from  or¬ 
ganizing  farmers  or  farm  workers. 

TO  EASE  BUSINESS  SLUMP,  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  IS  MAKING  THREE 
MOVES:  (1)  an,  experimental  food  stamp  plan  in  six  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  (Pennsylvania  being  the  only 
northeastern  state  involved) .  Authority  was  given  by 
Congress  some  years  ago  but  has  not  been  used.  (2)  Lower¬ 
ing  maximum  interest  rates  on  FHA  mortgages.  (3'j  More 
rapid  payment  of  GI  insurance  dividends,  amounting  to 
some  $250,000,000  this  year. 

HILL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  IN  CONGRESS  GREATLY  TO  EXFAND 
GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH  TO  ADVERTISE  INDUSTRIAL  USES  FOR 
FARM  PRODUCTS.  Admitting  that  past  trend  of  research  has 
been  toward  developing  substitutes  for  farm  products , 
such  a  bill  could  well  have  valuable  results . 
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IV/IIRANDY  SAYS  that  I’m  a 
louse  ’cause  there’s  no  furnace 
in  our  house.  Pot-bellied  stoves, 
she  says,  were  great  for  grandma 
back  in  ninety-eight,  but  hardly 
anyone  today  still  tries  to  keep 
things  warm  that  way.  She  says 
she  doesn’t  like  her  hide  to  be 
warmed  up  on  just  one  side,  nor 
does  she  like  to  rise  at  dawn, 
when  all  the  heat  has  long  since 
gone,  to  build  a  fire  with  cobs  or 
coke  and  fill  the  house  with  dirt 
and  smoke,  while  ev’rybody  else 
she  knows  can  stay  curled  up  in 
bed  and  doze,  and  thermostats 
perform  the  feat  of  signalling  for 
furnace  heat. 

Excuse  the  pun,  but  gadgetry 
iike  that  leaves  me  quite  cold,  by 
gee.  Whenever  heat  is  what  I 
need,  I  want  it  with  the  utmost 
speed;  on  cold  morns  when  I  rise 
from  bed,  I  need  a  stove  that’s 
glowing  red.  If  I’ve  been  out  an 
hour  or  so  in  weather  that  is  five 


below,  a  temper’ture  of  seventy  just  doesn’t  hold  much  charm  for  me; 
close  by  the  stove  it’s  ninety-five,  that’s  what  I  need  to  stay  alive.  Sure, 
there  are  daily  fires  to  make,  there’s  wood  to  chop  and  grates  to  shake, 
but  that’s  fine  ’cause  I  realize  Mirandy  needs  the  exercise. 
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American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  New  York. 

®Aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  its 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer. 


AER0PRILLS 

AMMONIUM  NITRATE 


Half  your  fuel  bills  free 
for  a  full  six  months 
on  the  purchase  of  a  new 

FORD  OR  FORDSON 

DIESEL  TRACTOR 

||| 
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Ford  901  Powermaster  Diesel  Ford  601  Workmaster  Diesel 


Fordson  Power  Major  Diesel 
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PAY- AS-YOU- FARM  CREDIT 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  credit  plan  that  suits  you  best! 

LONGER  TERMS  •  LESS  DOWN  •  LOWER  RATES 

•  No  interest  — no  payments  scheduled  for  6  months  or  til  use 
date,  whichever  occurs  first,  on  major  harvesting  equipment. 

•  No  interest— no  payments  scheduled  for  4  months  or  til  use 
date,  whichever  occurs  first,  on  tractors  and  implements. 

•  Skip  some  payments  on  monthly  plan  during  low  income  periods. 

•  As  low  as  20%  down  on  some  contracts  for  tractors  and 
implements. 

•  Up  to  4  crop  years  to  pay  for  major  purchases. 

Take  delivery  now  .  .  .  use  your  present  equipment  for  the  down 
payment.  Put  a  Ford  on  your  farm  now  and  save  plenty!  Pick 
the  payment  plan  that's  best  for  you. 

BUY  NOW...  PAY  LATER! 
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This  remarkable  offer  is 
made  so  that  you  will  find 
out  on  your  own  farm  the 
exceptional  fuel  economy 
you  get  with  Ford  or  Fordson 
diesel  tractors 

If  you  purchase  a  new  Ford  or  Fordson  diesel 
tractor  anytime  from  January  1  through  March 
31,  1961,  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement 
dealer  will  pay  half  your  fuel  costs  during  the 
first  six  months  or  400  hours  of  operation,  which¬ 
ever  occurs  first.  Even  after  this  period  your  fuel 
bills  will  more  than  likely  be  cut  in  half  over 
comparable  gasoline  tractors. 

Yet,  you’ll  find  that  Ford  and  Fordson  diesel 
tractors  are  priced  low  ...  as  you  would  expect 
from  Ford.  Yes,  these  diesel  tractors  are  in  the 
same  price  range  as  many  other  makes  of  gasoline 
tractors!  And  there  are  a  lot  of  built-in  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  Ford  you  can’t  get  in  other  tractors.  So, 
see  your  dealer — get  all  the  details.  You’ll  save 
more  by  trading  now  than  if  you  wait.  Convenient 
financing  is  available— up  to  4  crop  years  to  pay. 

■•'Offer  expires  March  31,  1961 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 


TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


.4  Dairyman  Looks  At 
Prospects  for  Dairying 

By  HAROLD  "CAP"  CREAL 

Cortland  County,  New  York,  farmer 


DAIRYING  has  always  been  a 
rugged,  steady,  confining,  stable, 
unspectacular  business  with 
hours  starting  early  in  the  morning 
and  continuing  late  at  night.  The 
aristocracy  of  agriculture  has  pre¬ 
ferred  crops  with  more  money  and 
less  hours.  We  peasants  milked  cows. 


However,  for 


HAROLD  CREAL 


genuity,  and 


the  past  ten  years 
dairying  has  been 
more  profitable 
than  usual.  We 
have  added  to  our 
barns  and  acres. 
Even  some  of  the 
crop  and  fruit 
men  have  moved 
in  with  us. 

Using  science 
such  as  artificial 
breeding,  better 
feeding,  new  for¬ 
ages,  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  initiative,  in¬ 
plenty  of  “elbow 


grease”,  we  have  increased  our  pro¬ 


duction  per  cow,  per  acre  and  per 
man. 


We  have  sold  most  of  our  milk 
under  Order  27,  a  stabilizing  arrange¬ 
ment  only,  which  for  over  20  years 
has  given  us  good  prices  and  caused 
us  to  regard  it  very  highly.  Now  the 
greatly  increased  volume  of  milk 
causes  a  larger  and  larger  percent¬ 
age  to  tre  sold  in  Class  3,  resulting 
in  a  gradually  decreasing  blend  price 
to  producers. 

We  don’t  like  this  reduction  a  bit 
and  logically  assume  something 
must  be  wrong  with  the  Order.  So 
we  have  turned  to  Secretary  Benson 
and  Commissioner  Wickham  and 
now  look  hopefully  ahead  to  Mr. 
Freeman. 

We  dairymen  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  much  about  this  through  our 
milk  organizations.  One  by  one  we 
are  good  scouts.  Even  in  Grange, 
Farm  Bureau,  Extension  Service, 
breeding  associations  and  purchasing 
cooperatives  we  get  along  fine  to¬ 
gether. 

But  the  minute  we  begin  to  market 
milk,  it  is  entirely  different.  We  have 
divided  ourselves  into  four  major 
groups  and  a  hundred-odd  smaller 
ones.  We  have  compelled  these 
groups  to  devote  at  least  half  their 
time  to  membership  maintenance, 
and  to  repelling  membership  raids. 
In  such  a  climate  it  is  impossible 
for  a  dairy  cooperative  to  step  out 
fearlessly  and  explain  the  situation 
as  it  really  exists  and  really  devote 
all  their  energies  to  marketing  milk. 

Furthermore,  these  are  modern 
times,  and  things  have  to  be  done  in 
a  modern  way.  We  dairymen  are  sup¬ 
porting  economists  and  theorists. 
Their  way  to  solve  a  problem  is  to 
evolve  a  formula:  the  producer  is 
“X”,  the  distributor  is  “Y”  and  the 
consumer  is  “Z”.  Somewhere  the 
government  will  get  into  the  formula 
and  all  will  be  well! 

We  hear  of  managed  production, 
government-imposed  allocations,  quo¬ 
tas  and  so  on.  No  mention  is  made 
of  supply-demand  laws,  or  letting  a 
free  economy  settle  the  question  by 
letting  the  most  efficient  producers 
continue  to  stay  in  the  milk  business. 


After  all,  however,  this  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  economy.  Our  business  men 
face  foreign  cars;  we  have  Porsche 
tractors  and  farm  equipment.  We 
buy  Portuguese  twine  and  German 
barbed  wire.  If  we  continue  to  buy 
in  a  competitive  market,  we  will 
probably  have  to  sell  in  one. 

I  prophesy  that  we  are  going  to 
have  some  tough  times  for  a  while; 
not  bad — but  tougher  than  they  have 
been.  We  might  as  well  face  it,  tight¬ 
en  our  belts,  use  our  heads,  do  some 
housecleaning,  sweat  it  out.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  some  statesmanship  and 
old-fashioned  courage,  some  leader¬ 
ship.  We  have  good  men  and  good 
organizations,  if  we  use  them.  But 
if  we  get  panicky  and  dump  our 
dairy  business  in  the  lap  of  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  gone  for  good.  We  will 
never  get  it  back,  it  will  never  be 
worth  a  nickel.  If  we  keep  it  our¬ 
selves,  give  it  a  good,  overhauling, 
run  it  ourselves,  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  a  good  business  again. 

At  one  time,  they  tell  us,  Cali¬ 
fornia  shipped  90%  of  the  fresh  as¬ 
paragus.  Prices  became  lower  and, 
to  hold  them  up,  producers  cut  their 
acreages.  They  shipped  less  aspara¬ 
gus  at  a  higher  price.  This  attracted 
other  sections,  and  now  California 
ships  50%  or  less  of  the  fresh  crop. 
Ever  hear  of  the  bricklayers  who 
laid  fewer  brick  for  more  pay?  Now 
very  few  buildings  are  made  of  brick. 

Western  dairymen  have  wanted  to 
ship  milk  in  here  for  years.  If  we 
New  York  dairymen  stop  producing, 
they  are  in.  If  we  move  over,  they 
will  move  in.  That  is  no  prophecy; 
it’s  just  a  fact. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  new  and 
revolutionary  and  courageous  ideas 
in  the  promotion  and  marketing  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  in  place  of 
devoting  our  major  attention  almost 
solely  to  raising  the  retail  price  of 
milk. 

Over  60  years  ago  one  of  the  first 
upstate  milk  plants  was  built  in 
Homer  to  ship  milk  to  New  York 
City.  New  York  Dairy  Demonstrator 
Company  provided  clean,  low-bac¬ 
teria  milk  at  half  the  cost  of  certi¬ 
fied.  It  was  delivered  a  quart  at  a 
time,  from  house  to  house,  with  a 
horse  and  wagon.  The  biggest 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  is  to  sell  the 
horse. 

We  have  the  finest  quality  food  in 
the  world.  Milk  is  responsible  for 
strong,  healthy,  keen-minded  child¬ 
ren,  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  keeps 
you  and  me  strong  and  healthy. 
Milk  and  its  products,  with  meat, 
eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  furnish 
Americans  with  plenty  of  the  high¬ 
est  diet  in  the  world  and  have  built 
our  nation  to  be  the  world’s  leader. 

So,  in  the  face  of  the  food  fad¬ 
dists,  let’s  sell  our  product  on  its 
merits.  In  the  face  of  the  socialists, 
let’s  run  our  own  business.  If  we  do, 
prospects  are  good. 

I  have  several  grandsons  who  like 
farms  and  cows,  and  I  prophesy 
that — if  you  and  I  do  as  we  should, 
if  we  have  vision,  courage,  sanity — 
dairying  will  be  a  good  business  for 
you  and  me  and  for  those  gi’andsons. 
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VEGETABLE 

Varieties 

For  Your  Garden 

By  ARTHUR  PRATT  ' 

Cornell  Department  of  Vegetable  Crops 


What’s  more  satisfying  than  harvesting  food  from  your  own  garden?  Besides,  it’s  a  wonderful 
place  for  the  kids  to  learn  and  have  fun.  Looks  like  Sis  and  Mom  are  running  a  taste  test. 


Hundreds  of  plant  breeders  are 
working  around  the  calendar  to 
turn  out  new  varieties  of  vegetables. 
Some  are  working  for  disease  resist¬ 
ance;  others  for  better  size,  or  better 
color,  or  more  uniform  size  and  for 
many  other  things.  Along  with  these 
more  obvious  improvements,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  are  looking  for 
better  quality. 

One  of  the  plant  breeder’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  we  can’t  agree  on  what 
we  want.  You  may  want  a  mealy  po¬ 
tato  but  I  want  one  that  can  be  boil¬ 
ed  without  “cooking  to  pieces”.  These 
don’t  go  together.  Another  factor  is 
that  technical  progress  and  consum¬ 
ers’  whims  may  change  the  market 
needs.  . 

Demand  Changes 

A  few  years  ago-  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  smallest  sizes  of  can¬ 
ned  peas  because  young  peas  were 
more  tender  and  better  flavored 
than  more  mature  ones,  and  plant 
breeders  produced  smaller  seeded 
peas.  This  fad  soon  changed  because 
the  small  seeded  ones  were  often 
canned  in  an  overmature  state  and 
the  consumer  could  no  longer  count 
on  small  ones  to  be  of  top  quality. 
Also  at  about  that  time  frozen  peas 
hit  the  market.  Only  large-seeded, 
high  quality  varieties  were  used  for 
freezing  and  that  helped  the  demand 
to  change  very  rapidly  from  small- 
seeded  canned  peas  to  large-seeded 
frozen  ones. 

A  variety  may  be  fairly  new  on 
the  commercial  market  and  yet  be 
old  to  plant  breeders.  It  probably 
takes  as  long  for  a  plant  breeder  to 
come  up  with  an  improved  potato 
variety  as  any  other  crop.  Once  he 
has  made  the  cross  that  produced  the 
new  variety  it  may  take  from  5  to 
10  years  of  testing  to  find  out  how 
well  it  will  do  commercially  and  if  it 
is  widely  adapted  or  if  it  is  going  to 
have  some  weakness  that  will  make 
it  impossible  to  grow  profitably. 

Let’s  .assume  that  he  hit  the  jack¬ 
pot  and  that  it  is  the  best  thing  out 
yet.  A  good  increase  would  be  ten 
pounds  of  seed  for  each  pound  plant¬ 
ed.  If  we  assumed  that  there  were  no 
losses  and  few  were  consumed,  it 
would  take  six  years  to  increase  the 
stock  from  a  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  pounds,  which  would 
only  plant  about  half  of  the  acreage 
of  potatoes  grown  in  New  York 
State. 

If  the  seed  had  been  restricted  for 


increase  during  all  of  this  time  and 
the  growers  not  given  samples,  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  the  new 
variety,  so  usually  at  least  half  of 
the  increase  each  year  is  used  for 
trial  purposes  and  some  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  lost  to  diseases.  Thus  it  is 
often  15  to  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  actual  cross  before  a  potato  var¬ 
iety  is  off  the  “new  variety”  list. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be 
reproduced  at  a  faster  rate,  but  even 
with  them  there  are  years  of  testing 
and  commercial  production  on  a 
small  scale  before  it  is  sure  that  the 
new  variety  will  be  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  adopted  by  the  consum¬ 
er.  Some  factors  speed  up  these 
changes,  as  mechanical  harvesters. 
It  is  now  thought  that  a  dwarf  var¬ 
iety  of  tomato  may  be  necessary  for 
mechanical  harvesting. 

Also  desirable  for  mechanical  har¬ 
vesting  is  a  tomato  variety  with  a 
jointless  stem  so  that  the  stem  re¬ 
mains  on  the  plant  rather  than  on 
the  fruit.  None  of  our  present-day 
popular  varieties  have  either  of  these 
characteristics,  even  though  the  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  known  to  plant  breed¬ 
ers  for  many  years.  There  will  be  a 
rush  to  get  these  factors  into  new 
varieties  that  will  otherwise  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  processing.  Once  the 
proper  combination  has  been  found, 
tomato  seeds  can  be  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  by  combinations  of  greenhouse 
and  field  production. 

Even  with  the  best  of  luck  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  right  crosses  thousands  of 
dollars  and  years  of  time  have  gone 
into  each  worthwhile  new  variety, 
for  we  have  to  charge  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  useless  crosses 
against  the  one  successful  one. 

My  Choices 

Here  are  my  choices  for  1961: 

Many  of  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Tendercrop  is  the  best  fla¬ 
vored  green  bean  and  Eastern  But- 
terwax  the  best  of  the  yellow  ones. 
Kentucky  Wonder  has  never  had  a 
successor  for  those  who  like  that 
flavor. 

Nantes  is  an  old  variety  of  carrots 
that  was  always  good,  and  the  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  improving  it.  There  is 
no  variety  that  has  better  flavor  raw 
or  cooked,  or  is  more  tender.  The 
long  strain  is  generally  preferred. 

Those  who  want  a  late  spring  or 
summer  crop  of  broccoli  will  plant 
Green  Mountain  and  those  who  want 
a  full  crop  will  plant  Waltham  29. 


No  cabbage  is  more  tender  or  mild 
flavored  than  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  and  yellows  resistance  has 
now  been  bred  into  that  fine  old 
variety.  Chieftain  Savoy,  the  crinkled 
type  is  mild  and  fine  flavored  for 
salads  but  takes  three  weeks  longer 
to  mature  than  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield.  Savoy  cabbage  seldom 
forms  a  very  solid  head  but  is  usu¬ 
ally  green  all  of  the  way  to  the  core. 

Green  Light  is  one  of  five  vari¬ 
eties  of  celery  that  have  been  grown 
on  a  special  irrigation  test  at  Cornell 
for  the  past  three  years.  A  taste 
panel  of  30  people  rated  it  as  the  best 
quality  when  irrigated. 

North  Star  and  Seneca  60  rate  high 
among  the  early  sweet  corns.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  continuous  harvest, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  plant  one 
of  these  extra  early  varieties,  also 
make  a  planting  of  Golden  Beauty, 
Barbeque  and  Seneca  Chief  or  Won¬ 
derful. 

Sensation  Hybrid,  Burpee  Hybrid, 
and  Tablegreen  are  all  mosaic  resist¬ 
ant,  dark  green  slicer  cucumbers  of 
fine  quality.  The  hybrids  are  earlier 
and  will  generally  outyield  Table- 
green. 

The  lettuce  breeders  have  been 
working  overtime !  Sweetheart, 
Matchless,  and  Bibb  are  all  of  the 
creamy-leaf,  or  butterhead,  type. 
They  are  a  welcome  change  from  the 
constant  supply  of  Iceberg  type  of 
lettuce  that  we  get  at  the  store  all 
winter.  If  you  aren’t  “fed-up”  with 
the  Iceberg  types  then  try  one  of  the 
mosaic  tested  (M.T.)  strains  of  Cor¬ 
nell  456  or  Great  Lakes.  Ruby  is  a 
very  attractive  loose-leaf  lettuce  that 
like  Salad  Bowl  was  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Neither  of  them  go  to  seed  quickly. 


Muskmelons  are  a  treasure  if  you 
can  grow  them.  A  sandy  soil  on  a 
sunny  slope  and  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
melon  crop.  Black  plastic  mulch 
helps  to  produce  a  bigger  and  earlier 
crop.  Burpee  Hybrid,  Harpur  Hybrid 
and  Harvest  Queen  are  all  excellent. 

Watermelons  don’t  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  Honey  Cream,  the 
yellow-fleshed  variety.  If  you  try  one 
of  the  Seedless  Hybrids  be  sure  to 
grow  a  few  plants  of  any  regular 
variety  next  to  it  for  pollination. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  the  plant 
breeders  have  done  to  improve  the 
unalluring  onion!  Try  Treasure,  the 
new  large  Sweet  Spanish  Hybrid,  a 
Cornell-  U.S.D.A.  introduction.  Elite 
Empire,  Early  Harvest  and  Premier 
are  other  excellent  hybrid  onions. 

Frosty  is  probably  the  best  new 
home  garden  pea. 

A  few  early  potatoes  rate  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  many  home  gardens. 
Few  crops  will  produce  so  many 
pounds  of  excellent  food  per  square 
foot  of  garden.  Kennebec  still  tops 
the  list  for  home  gardeners  if  scab 
is  not  a  problem.  Scab  will  not  be  a 
problem  on  sour  or  acid  soils,  pH 
below  5.2.  Where  the  pH  is  high 
Cherokee  is  best  unless  you  can  get 
seed  of  the  new  Norland,  an  early, 
scab  resistant,  red-skinned,  shallow¬ 
eyed  beauty. 

Hybrid  varieties  of  summer  squash 
are  getting  almost  as  standard  as 
hybrid  sweet  corns.  Zucchini  Hybrid, 
Coeozelle  Hybrid  and  Seneca  Prolific 
Hybrid  are  the  three  most  popular 
ones. 

Golden  Delicious  is  my  choice  of 
all  of  the  winter  squash.  Baby  But¬ 
ternut  is  early  and  productive.  Some 
really  important  variety  improve¬ 
ments  are  going  to  appear  on  the 
winter  squash  market  within  the 
next  five  years.  Watch  for  them. 

Fireball  is  still  the  best  of  the  early 
tomatoeg.  Glamour  is  the  best 
main  crop,  crack  resistant  variety, 
except  possibly  Cardinal  Hybrid.  If 
you  haven’t  tried  a  few  plants  of  the 
small  red  cherry  or  yellow  plum  or 
pear  tomatoes,  better  resolve  now  to 
do  it  this  year.  They  make  attractive 
salads  and  pickles  as  well  as  con¬ 
venient  fruits  to  eat  whole. 

A  home  garden  well  fertilized  and 
cared  for  will  pay  you  high  wages 
per  hour  of  work. 
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How  to  use  tlie 

Nebraska  Tractor  Tests 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


WHAT  good  does  the  Nebraska 
Tractor  Test  do  you  when 
you’re  thinking  about  buying  a  trac¬ 
tor?  Can  you  use  it  to  find  out  which 
is  “best”? 

No — not  in  the  sense  that  one 
tractor  is  “better  than  all  others.” 
You  will  never  find  which  tractor  is 
“best”  from  studying  the  Nebraska 
tests.  But  by  carefully  studying  your 
own  situation,  and  then  using  the 
test  results,  you  may  be  better  able 
to  arrive  at  some  decision  as  to 
which  is  best  for  you,  after  all 
things  are  considered. 

But  the  Nebraska  tests  are  also 
quite  important  for  other  reasons. 
The  industry  is  operating  in  an  or¬ 
derly  manner,  so  far  as  quality  of 
products  is  concerned,  and  we  can 
easily  take  this  for  granted. 

Some  History 

However,  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  When  the  tests  were  first 
started  about  forty  years  ago,  there 
were  manufacturers  who  were  sell¬ 
ing  tractors  that  would  hardly  even 
operate.  All  sorts  of  unfounded 
horsepower  claims  were  made,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
irresponsibile  people  from  saying 
anything  they  wanted  to  about  a 
product. 

So  it  was  that,  the  state  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  decided  to  protect  farmers  from 
poor  tractors  by  decreeing  that  all 
tractors  offered  for  sale  in  that  state 


had  to  be  tested  at  Nebraska’s 
University.  Their  plan  has  worked, 
too.  More  than  once,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  decreased  a  claim  for  pow¬ 
er  output,  after  the  tractor  has 
failed  to  produce  that  power  for  the 
agricultural  engineers  at  Lincoln. 

The  tests  are  conducted-  on  a  fair 
and  impartial  basis.  A  manufacturer 
brings  his  tractor  to  be  tested,  and 
is  allowed  to  run  it  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  power.  It  must  be  a  standai'd 
model  such  as  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  but  the  manufacturer  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  the  unit  to  be  tested 
because  it  is  considered  unfair  not 
to  allow  everyone  to  “do  his  best.” 
Since  this  is  the  case,  the  compari¬ 
son  between  different  units  is  mean¬ 
ingful  —  which  it  might  not  be,  if 
random  samples  were  picked  from  a 
dealer’s  stock,  because  it  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  industry  that 
the  power  output  can  vary  several 
percent  between  the  most  powerful 
and  the  least  powerful  of  a  group  of 
tractors  which  are  all  the  same 
model. 

The  result  is  that  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  industry  has  an  honest,  uni¬ 
form  standard  of  comparison,  the 
like  of  which  even  the  automobile 
manufacturers  cannot  match.  Any¬ 
body  who  wishes  may  have  test  re¬ 
sults  for  the  asking,  and  see  for 
himself  how  powerful  and  how  effi¬ 
cient  any  tractor  is,  under  any  of 
several  different  kinds  of  tests. 


So  it  is  that  the  Nebraska  test  pro¬ 
vides  an  enforced  code  of  ethics  for 
all  who  would  sell  tractors — and  this 
includes  more  and  more  foreign 
manufacturers,  as  they  begin  to  sell 
their  products  in  this  country.  So 
much  for  the  intangibles.  But  the 
way  in  which  the  Nebraska  test  can 
help  you  reach  a  decision  is  with 
the  tangible  results  —  actual  horse¬ 
power  produced  under  various  load¬ 
ings  .  .  efficiency,  in  terms  of  horse 
power  hours  of  work  done  per  gal 
Ion  of  fuel,  or  pounds  of  fuel  re¬ 
quired  per  horsepower  hour  .  .  .  cost 
of  the  tractor  in  terms  of  dollars  per 
horsepower  .  .  .  actual  pounds  the 
tractor  will  pull  under  various  con¬ 
ditions,  etc. 

Let’s  suppose  you’re  looking  for  a 
big  tractor  that  will  handle  heavy 
loads  for  hours  and  days  at  a  time. 
You  want  high  horsepower,  low  fuel 
consumption  under  heavy  load,  and 
a  low  initial  cost  per  horsepower. 
This  will  get  you  the  most  tractor 
for  your  money,  and  allow  you  to  do 
the  most  work  per  fuel  dollar  spent. 

By  studying  the  tests,  you  can  do 
some  sorting  from  the  several  that 
you  might  buy.  You  may  have  to  de¬ 
cide  which  is  more  important — fuel 
economy,  or  original  cost.  Or,  you 
may  find  one  unit  that  gives  you  a 
pretty  good  combination  of  both,  al¬ 
though  not  outstanding  in  either. 

Also,  what  about  the  local  dealer 
and  his  facilities?  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  dealer  might  be  your 
deciding  factor.  If  he  is,  and  you’ve 
studied  the  tests  carefully,  you’ll  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  your  decision  is  a  sound  one, 
even  if  you  might  have  bought  a 
slightly  more  efficient  tractor  that 
would  be  a  relative  “orphan”  in  your 
community. 


There  is  still  another  way  in 
which  the  Nebraska  tests  might  be 
helpful  to  you.  Deciding  between 
diesel,  LP  gas,  and  gasoline-powere  l 
tractors  can  be  a  very  complex  task 
because  so  many  factors  enter  into 
the  problem.  You  must  consider  the 
original  cost,  the  cost  of  the  fuel,  the 
number  of  hours  you’ll  use  the  trac 
tor  per  year,  the  number  of  years 
you’ll  keep  it,  the  specific  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  by  the  tractor  you 
are  considering,  etc. 

The  agricultural  engineers  at  Ne 
braska  have  prepared  some  charts 
which  you  can  use  in  figuring  the 
costs  of  operating  tractors,  and  they 
could  be  very  helpful  in  comparing 
possible  costs  with  the  different 
types  of  fuels.  In  order  to  use  them, 
you  need  certain  information  from 
the  test  data.  These  charts,  as  well 
as  the  test  results,  are  available  for 
the  asking  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  University 
of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln. 


Motor  Maintenance 

Here  is  a  tip  on  keeping  those  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  motors  going  on 
trucks,  tractors,  and  automobiles: 

Correct  Reach  Important  —  When 
selecting  spark  plugs  for  an  engine, 
always  be  sure  the  plugs  are  of  the 
correct  reach  for  the  engine.  If  plug 
threads  are  too  long,  they  will  enter 
the  combustion  chamber  where  they 
may  heat  up  and  cause  preignition. 
Plugs  with  threads  that  are  too  long 
also  may  strike  the  valves  or 
pistons.  If  the  plugs  threads  are  too 
short,  the  firing  end  will  be  recessed 
in  the  head,  causing  loss  of  power 
and  economy. 


DuPuits  is  highest  yielding  of  any  alfal- 
fa  you  can  grow  when  managed  properly. 

^  DuPuits  has  exceptional  seedling  vigor 

for  strong  stand  establishment  even  under 
heavy  competition. 

DuPuits  matures  early.  It’s  ready  for 
cutting  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  most 
of  the  other  alfalfas. 

DuPuits  usually  gives  you  an  extra  cut- 
ting  because  of  its  early  maturity  and  the 
fact  it  grows  longer  into  the  fall. 


DuPuits  recovers  quickly  after  cutting 
or  grazing.  And  it  resists  common  leaf  spot 
disease. 


Farmers  tell  us  that  under  intensive  man¬ 
agement  and  when  cut  at  the  proper  stage, 
DuPuits  yields  up  to  25%  more  alfalfa  than  other 
commonly  grown  alfalfas.  And  more  yields  add 
up  to  more  profits.  To  place  your  order  for  DuPuits 
alfalfa,  see  your  local  seed  dealer. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Minneapolis  13,  Minnesota 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  of  “Useful  Farm  Information.” 
It’s  a  valuable  source  of  farming  tips  Write  to: 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minnesota. 
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Need  A  Heated  Shop 


•"THE  best  laid  plans,  etc. — this 
*  cold  weather  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  a  heated  shop.  Like 
many  other  farmers  we  have  talked 
about  some  place  we  could  heat  and 
where  we  could  get  our  machinery 
ready  for  spring  work.  Never  having 
built  such  a  place  we  try  to  get  such 
jobs  done  on  warmer  days.  We  had 


thought  to  have  this  all  done  before 
now  but  haven’t  touched  a  piece  of 
machinery  yet.  This  can  be  serious 
next  spring  when  we’re  tinkering 
with  a  machine  instead  of  running 
it. 

Our  corn  planter  is  due  for  a  real 
working  over.  It’s  done  very  well  on 
level  ground.  We  have  planted  36 


inch  rows  with  5V2  inch  spacing. 
This  gives  us  the  plant  population 
which  we  think  will  give  us  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  under  our  conditions. 
Three  foot  rows  work  well  for  silo 
corn  but  for  the .  husking  corn  our 
mounted  picker  really  centers  for  38 
inch  rows.  We  have  picked  36  inch 
rows  with  it  for  several  years  but 
when  we  get  “down”  corn  it  seems 
as  though  our  losses  run  tpgher 
than  they  should.  The  gathering 
chains  just  can’t  raise  a  stalk  as 
well  if  the  rolls  aren’t  centered  over 
the  row. 

While  we  are  fooling  around  with 
the  planter  we  will  change  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  placement.  It  is  now  putting 
the  fertilizer  two  inches  to  the  side 
and  about  level  with  the  seed.  A 
little  wider  spacing  between  seed 


Possibly  the  Very  Best 
Cow  Milking  Anybody  Has  Ever  Seen! 


TONGANOXIE  is  o  Bobton  Bros.  Co.  trademork. 


TONGANOXIE 

MILKING  SYSTEM 


Babson  Bros  Co.  of  New  York 
842  W.  Belden  Ave.  —  Dept.  AA 
Syracuse  1,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

X  sure  DO  want  to  know  more  about  your 
TONGANOXIE  Milking  System.  Please  mail 
me  a  descriptive  folder. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Towm  . . . . State  . . . 

f  midt. ..cows  by . . . machine. 


TONGANOXIE  brings  new;  thinking  and  new  performing  to 
the  business  of  cow  milking. 

New  milking  speed,  greater  protection  for  teats  and  udders, 
more  milk  and  more  fat,  plus  a  shining  bright  and  really 
comfortable  place  for  you  and  your  cows. 

TONGANOXIE  is  the  positive  milking  system  —  positive  TUG 
&  PULL  —  positive  differential,  positive  cleaning  of  both  vac¬ 
uum  and  milk  line. 

Not  everybody  can  have  a  TONGANOXIE  but  anybody  can 

know  all  about  it— just  mail  the  coupon.  G  Babson  Bros.  Co.,  1961 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  .Of  New  York  842  W.  Betden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  New  York 

AtlonSo  »  Chicogo  *  Doltoj  ♦  Konsos  City  ♦  Minneapolis  ♦  Sacramento  •  SeatKe  •  Toronto 


and  fertilizer  might  be  better.  Also 
we’d  like  to  piace  the  fertilizer  deep, 
er  to  reduce  risk  of  burning  and  of 
washing  away  in  case  of  a  heavy 
rain  soon  after  planting. 

We  have  been  having  some  trouble 
with  fertilizer  burning  the  seed  on 
side  hill  fields.  What  seems  to  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  the  planter  slides  down-1 
hill  a  little  and  travels  along  at  an 
angle.  This  results  in  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  being  closer  together  than 
normal  with  some  loss  of  stand  as 
a  result.  Probably  could  get  away 
with  it  with  light  applications  of  low 
analysis  fertilizer,  but  we  like  to  use 
400  pounds  of  10-20-20  and  this  is 
just  too  much  chemical  if  it  gets  too 
close  to  the  seed. 

There  is  another  problem  on  side- 
hills  which  has  us  stumped.  We 
plant  with  a  narrow  front  end  trac¬ 
tor.  To  hold  the  tractor  on  the  mark 
of  the  row,  the  front  wheels  are 
turned  at  an  angle  so  they  tend  to 
slide  the  soil  downhill.  They  some¬ 
times  leave  a  pretty  good  furrow  on 
nice  loose  ground.  On  a  four  row 
planter  with  the  planter  slid  down¬ 
hill  a  little  from  its  normal  path  be¬ 
hind  the  tractor,  this  brings  the  sec 
ond  row  from  the  top  right  in  this 
furrow.  As  a  result  it’s  difficult  to 
cover  the  seed.  We’ve  tried  various 
sweeps  and  wings  to  throw  in  a  little 
dirt  but  without  much  success. 

Of  course,  if  we  had  lots  of  steep 
places  it  would  pay  to  own  a  wide 
front  end  tractor.  As  it  is,  we  would 
like  to  work  out  a  solution  for  this 
problem  without  a  lot  of  expense.' 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  had  and 
solved  this  little  headache.  If  so,  I’d 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  pass 
the  word  along  in  a  coming  issue. 

FUOZI<\  SILAGE 

Anybody  for  frozen  silage?  Seems 
easy  to  glut  the  market  on  some 
items  and  frozen  silage  is  one  of 
them.  The  last  prolonged  cold  spell 
plus  a  change  in  help  is  beginning 
to  catch  up  to  us.  Makes  us  wish 
we  had  the  silo  unloader  up  there 
and  working.  It  could  take  out  the 
frozen  stuff  real  well. 

It  sounds  crazy  to  say  this,  but  we 
aren’t  using  it  because  it’s  too  much 
work  to  dismantle  it  and  move  it 
to  the  top  of-  the  next  silo,  set  it  up 
and  get  it  going.  It’s  about  all  two 
of  us  can  get  done  in  two  days  be¬ 
tween  chores.  That  explains  why  we 
are  pitching  silage  by  hand  and 
shopping  for  a  simpler,  lighter  un¬ 
loader  better  suited  to  our  needs. 

With  four  changes  to  diffei’ent 
silos  each  year  we  need  an  unloader 
we  can  change  in  a  day — and  one 
which  will  also  do  a  good  job  on 
gi'ass  as  well  as  on  corn.  Ours  never 
could  handle  grass  satisfactorily. 
We’re  for  unloaders  and  expect  to 
have  another,  but  after  getting  the 
wrong  one  the  first  time,  we  have 
pretty  definite  ideas  about  what  the 
next  one  shall  be  like. 

HEATERS  « LEANER 

We  have  a  handy-dandy  gadget 
made  up  somewhat  like  one  we  saw 
once  at  “Cap”  Creal’s  place  near 
Homer.  It  certainly  beats  a  fork  torn 
cleaning  up  the  beaters  on  the  old 
honey-wagon.  The  blade  is  sharpen¬ 
ed  from  one  side  (like  a  wood  chisel) 
so  it  will  draw  in  and  cut  off  frozen 
stuff.  A  blade  4  inches  wide  seems  to 
fit  in  between  the  beater  bars  pretty 
well.  Keeping  those  beaters  clean 
all  winter  may  take  a  minute,  but  I 
prefer  it  to  replacing  bearings,  links, 
etc.  on  a  freezing  day. 

Overheard: — No  one  has  yet  com¬ 
plained  about  a  surplus  of  good 
ideas. 
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POULTRYMEN  -  Watch  These  Trends 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


A  fourth  is  the  merging  of  market¬ 
ing  cooperatives  into  larger  and 
stronger  bargaining  and  sales  units. 

Production  Trends 

We  all  know  that  flocks  are  get¬ 
ting  bigger.  I  believe  this  one  has 
been  overstated  and  over-promoted. 
The  impression  has  been  too  often 
given  that  all  flocks  will  be  over 
50,000  hens  in  a  few  years.  I  don’t 
believe  this  nor  do  I  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  for  it.  I  find  that  jumbo  sized 
flocks  get  hurt  just  as  badly  or  more 
so  in  a  low  price  year  like  1959  as  the 
5,000  hen  flocks. 

The  trend  I  think  is  for  the  family 
flock  to  get  bigger.  They  averaged 
about  3,000  hens  at  the  end  of  World 
War  2  and  are  up  to  5,000  or  6,000 
hens  now.  I  think  this  trend  will  con- 
Aue  and  in  5  years  it  could  be  up  to 
BnO  or  more. 

^■hese  are  averages.  I  know  there 
arm  already  some  family-operated 
farms  with  flocks  bigger  than  8,000 
hens. 

There  has  been  a  long-time  trend 
toward  one-crop  farming.  In  the  case 
of  poultry  or  dairy — farms  which 
have  one  or  the  other  as  their  sole 
source  of  income— specialization  has 
been  advised,  I  am  told,  in  order  to 
get  greater  efficiency. 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  has 
been  over-emphasized  to  a  degree  of 
being  misleading.  If  greater  effici¬ 
ency  was  so  good  for  an  industry, 
broiler  growing  should  be  most  pros¬ 
perous.  It’s  about  the  least  profitable. 

You  should  be  as  efficient  as  the 
average  in  your  line  of  farming,  of 
course,  but  to  keep  cutting  costs 
much  beyond  this  level  is  a  poor  ex¬ 
cuse  for  running  the  risks  of  one- 
crop  farming. 

This  trend  toward  specialization 
appears  to  have  run  its  course,  over¬ 
all.  It  is  contrary  to  what  has  been 
happening  in  industry,  It’s  too  risky 
to  stake  everything  on  the  egg  price 
basket  or  on  asparagus,  or  apples  or 
even  milk,  and  nothing  else. 

The  "Side  Line"  Flock 

I  believe  I  see  a  trend  starting  for 
2,000  to  10,000  hens  on  dairy,  fruit  or 
crop  fdrms.  This  is  nothing  new.  It 
was  common,  with  perhaps  a  few 
less  hens,  only  10  to  15  years  ago. 

As  you  study  the  figures  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  you’ll  see  that 
rate  of  lay  ranks  about  equal  to 
(  price  in  importance.  A  2%  difference 
in  the  yearly  flock  average  means  as 
much  to  farm  income  as  $4  a  ton 
saving  on  feed  or  25%  improvement 
in  labor  efficiency. 

Average  rate  of  lay  has  been  going 
up  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  This 
means  for  more  than  35  years. 

Will  this  trend  continue?  I  think 
so,  although  at  a  much  reduced  rate. 
The  higher  it  goes  the  harder  it  is  to 
kget  each  additional  gain. 

I  Here  again,  another  trend  has  been 
running  for  some  time.  Northeastern 
hens  have  been  laying  better  than 
their  sisters  in  most  other  areas,  but 
this  margin  of  superiority  is  nar¬ 
rowing. 

The  remaining  trends  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  have  their  influence  on  the 
future  of  agriculture  are  those  pri¬ 
marily  controlled  by  big  business, 
big  government  and  big  labor. 

The  trend  of  the  increasing  invest¬ 
ment  of  big  business  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  takes  two  forms.  One 
has  been  commonly  called  integra¬ 
tion  and  the  other  is  actual  owner¬ 
ship  of  farms. 


Investment  of  non-agriculttiral 
money  in  owning  and  operating 
farms  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  Increasingly  high  income  tax 
rates  gave  it  a  boost  in  the  last  10 
or  15  years.  Farming  was  a  good 
tax  write-off  for  high  income  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men. 

Now,  how  about  integration?  This 
is  the  means  by  which  allied  busi¬ 
nesses  like  feed  plants,  hatcheries 
and  canneries  have  come  into  control 
of  considerable  food  production.  I’m 
not  saying  it’s  all  bad;  I’m  merely 
calling  your  attention  to  a  trend. 

This  trend  has  gone  as  far  as  95 
to  98%  of  broiler  production,  some¬ 
thing  over  50%  of  turkey  production 
and  lesser  portions  of  hog  and  steer 
production.  It  has  a  start  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  recent  low  egg  price 
has  given  it  a  set-back,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Government  Programs 

Can  integrators  ^produce  eggs  at 
lower  costs  than  well-managed,  in¬ 
dependent  family  farms?  I  don’t 
think  so.  The  evidence  leans  the 
other  way. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue 
whether  present  and  proposed  gov¬ 
ernment  activity  relating  to  agricul¬ 
tural  production  is  good  or  bad.  I’m 
sure  we  all  agree  that  government 
activities  have  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  shaping  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  I’m  also  sure  we  are  agreed  that 
there  are  many  government  activi¬ 
ties  which  we  need. 

As  I  read  the  record,  we  have  had 
an  almost  unbroken  trend  of  increas¬ 
ing  government  activity  in  this  area 
of  price  and  production  control  since 
President  Hoover  established  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  in  1929. 

Will  this  trend  continue?  I’m  sure 
it  will  and  here  are  some  aspects 
which  seem  important  to  me: 

1.  Government  programs  and  ex¬ 
penditures  are  authorized  by  elected 
officials.  To  be  elected  and  re-elected 
these  officials  have  to  satisfy  the 
majority  of  voters  and  we  all  know 
that  the  number  of  farmers  is  de¬ 
clining. 

2.  While  the  purposes  of  the  price 
and  production  control  program  are 
to  hold  down  production  and  improve 
prices  to  farmers,  the  record  so  far 
is  that  prices'  have  been  improved 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  but  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  held  down. 

The  evidence  says  that  Congress 
will  not  establish,  the  Executive 
cannot  enforce,  and  farmers  will  not 
accept  the  kind  of  controls  needed  to 
balance  production  and  consumption. 

Finally,  something 
which  is  not  yet  borne 
out  by  the  record  but 
only  my  considered 
opinion: 

If  we  get  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  production 
controls  in  the  poultry 
industry,  they  will  fa¬ 
vor  the  heavy  surplus 
producing  areas  more 
than  a  deficit  area  like 
the  Northeast.  Admin¬ 
istered  prices  will  not 
give  us  as  big  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those 
from  the  outside  as 
the  free  market  now 
gives  us.  I  would  like 
the  idea  better  if  I 
were  an  Iowa  poultry- 
man  than  if  I  were 
here  in  the  Northeast. 


In  discussing  the  trend  of  labor 
union  activity  in  agriculture,  as  with 
Big  Government  it  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  argue  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong.  Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  I’m 
not  even  sure  that  a  trend  has  been 
established.  I  believe  there  has,  but 
I’d  have  a  hard  time  backing  this  up 
with  facts.  If  there  has,  then  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  will  continue. 

So  far  the  greatest  union  activity 
in  agriculture  which  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  has  been  directed  toward 
farm  workers,  not  owners. 

I  believe  the  greatest  efforts  and 
greatest  gains  of  labor  union  organ¬ 
ization  in  agriculture  have  been  in 
California.  I  have  read  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Workers  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is 
a  report  telling  how  the  job  is  to  be 
done.  In  reading  it  I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  how  smart  and  thorough 
a  job  the  plan  calls  for. 

So  much  for  Big  Labor.  I  haven’t 
said  much  because  I  don’t  know 
much. 

I  have  used  apparent  trends  as  I 
see  them  as  my  guide  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  future  of  agriculture, 
especially  the  future  of  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  summary  of  them: 

1.  Egg  prices  are  trending  down¬ 
ward. 

2.  Market  eggs  are  improving  in 
quality. 

3.  Eggs  are  being  sold  closer  to 
where  they  are  produced. 

4.  There  is  more  marketing  direct 
from  farrmto  retail  store. 

5.  Cooperative  sales  units  are  get¬ 
ting  larger  by  mergers. 

6.  Farm  and  flock  size  is  increas¬ 
ing. 

7.  Specialization  is  slowing  up. 

8.  The  rate  of  lay  is  still  increasing. 

9.  Big  business  is  increasing  con¬ 
trol  of  production. 

10.  Big  government  is  increasing 
control  of  production. 

11.  Big  labor  is  doing  some  prob¬ 
ing  in  agriculture. 

These  trends  will  shape  the  future 
of  agriculture.  We  may  have  less 
agriculture  in  the  Northeast,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  these  trends 
which  we  can’t  adjust  to,  and  our  re¬ 
maining  farms  are  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  competitively  because  of  our 
markets. 
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!  G3  plus 

|  Name _ 

j  Address _ l.  I 

I  Easy  Terms  Available 

I _ I 


Pennsan 

. . . keeps 


bulk  tanks 
sparkling 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1961 


READY  TO  GO 

-  in  Rain,  Sleet  or  Snow" 

.  .  .  says  George  Szczech;  Stanley,  Wis. 

One  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Farmway  Barn  Cleaner  users 
across  the  continent 


You  can  count  on  the  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction  of  Farmway  barn  cleaners  for 
24  hour  dependability  —  365  days  a 
year.  Drive  unit  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power  for  cold  weather  operation.  Rain, 
sleet  or  snow  can't  reach  transmission 
parts.  Large  capacity  chain  oiler  assures 
lubrication  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Get 
"four  season"  protection  from  costly 
breakdowns.  See  your  local  Farmway 
dealer,  today! 


THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE 

PROVEN  "BEST  BY  TEST":  — 

•  Mated  Components  —  Heavy-dufy 
drive  and  gutter  chain  matched  to 
work  as  a  team. 

•  Rigid  Elevators  —  Sturdy  center  beam 
"backbone"  construction  —  automatic 
chain  tension  control  —  available  in 
Douglas  Fir  or  heavy  gauge  steel. 

•  Safety  First  —  Releases  on  drive  unit 
and  individual  flights  protect  ma¬ 
chine  from  costly  breakage. 


SOLD  AND 
SERVICED 
throughout  the 
U.S.  Dealerships 
open  in  some 
areas.  Write  for 
complete 
information. 


this  new 
giant 

craine  silo 
is  breaking 
production 
records 
while  it  saves 
5  important 
ways 


prairie 


For  the  man  who  thinks  BIG!  Big  silos  (up  to 
30'x60'),  big  profits,  big  production,  big  savings: 


SAVES  SPACE!  SAVES  ORIGINAL  COSTS! 
SAVES  MANPOWER!  SAVES  MAINTENANCE! 
SAVES  SILO  UNLOADERS! 

| - WRITE  FOR  FREE  REPORTS - 

craine  inc.  j 

NORWICH,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  A261 

I  feed  -  head.  Please  send  free: 

□  Farm  Journal  Report  on  giant  silos 

□  Picture  folder,  concrete  silos 

n  Automatic  feeding  systems  literature  j 
O  Facts  on  Craine  Finance  Plan 

name _  I 

address . 1 .  I 


TONGUE 
AND  GROOVE 


Which  Siding 


insulation  as  batts,  blankets,  or  fill 
between  the  studs.  Generally,  the 
fill  type  of  insulation  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  in  wall  spaces  —  but  is  the 
lowest  cost  type  and  suggested  for  j 
floors  under  unheated  attics  or  roof 
areas.  Most  insulated  building 
boards  have  about  the  same  value  of 
insulation  as  blankets  —  thickness ' 
for  thickness,  but  have  less  total 
value  because  they  are  but  %”  thick 
compared  to  the  1”,  2”,  or  3%”  thick  ' 
blankets  or  batts. 


For  You r 


NOVELTY  OR 
DROP  SIDING 


New  Building? 


BEVEL  OR 
CLAPBOARD 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 

Agricultural  Engineering,  Cornell 


ECONOMISTS  have  been  advising 
any  of  us  who  need  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  buildings  that  we  ought  to 
do  it  now;  that  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  waiting;  and  that  building 
costs  will  probably  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  every  year. 

Interior  and  exterior  siding  ma 
terials  account  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  building  costs.  Different 
sidings  also  provide  a  variety  of 
surfaces,  qualities,  and  appearances 
at  a  considerable  variation  in  cost 
and  ease  of  application.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  no  one  building  board  seems 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  good  quali¬ 
ties  for  all  purposes  —  it  really 
couldn’t. 

Exterior  siding  materials  are 
weather  resistant  while  most  in¬ 
terior  boards  are  not.  Some  ma¬ 
terials  are  hard — known  as  “high 
density”  such  as  asbestos  cement 
board  or  tempered  wall  board,  while 
others  are  soft  “low  density”  such 
as  “Celotex”  or  similar  cellulose 
fibered  material.  The  high  density 
boards  are  stronger  and  I'esist  sur¬ 
face  damage  but  provide  low  in¬ 
sulating  ability,  while  the  low  den¬ 
sity  boards  possess  high  insulating 
value  with  low  resistance  to  dam¬ 
age. 

Some  siding  materials,  such  as 
metal,  are  designed  mostly  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  rain  and  wind,  while 
other  materials  combine  protection 
from  rain  and  wind  along  with  in 
sulation  or  warmth.  Many  sheathing 
materials  are  used  for  strength, 
rigidity,  warmth,  and  a  support  for 
exterior  surface  coverings.  Lumber, 
plywood,  and  asphalt  impregnated 
building  boards  are  common  ex¬ 


amples  of  these.  The  large  sheets  of 
plywood  or  building  boards  have 
considerable  bracing  action,  and  go 
up  quickly  whereas  lumber  must  be 
applied  diagonally  or  have  diagonal 
bracing  added  to  provide  stiffness. 
Plywood  and  lumber  provide  excel¬ 
lent  nailing  for  any  and  all  exterior 
siding,  while  fiber  building  boards  do 
not — nails  for  clapboards,  etc.  must 
be  nailed  to  hold  in  the  studding  or 
building  frame. 

Compare  Sidings 

With  these  various  comments  as 
background  for  exterior  materials, 
let’s  compare  sidings  for  a  few  differ¬ 
ent  structures.  Before  selecting  any 
of  these,  you  must  know  what  your 
cost  per  square  foot  will  be  for  any 
material  chosen.  Then  figure  what 
your  labor  cost  will  be  to  apply  it. 
If  you  must  hire  labor,  remember 
that  larger  boards  go  up  faster 
(usually)  .and  will  usually  save  any 
extra  material  cost  through  short¬ 
ened  labor.  If  you  are  concerned 
more  with  cash  cost  and  are  figur¬ 
ing  your  time  (or  your  wife’s?)  at 
low  value,  then  you  have  mostly  to 
think  of  cost  and  qualities  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

For  buildings  that  must  be  heated, 
you  will  want  more  or  less  insula¬ 
tion  with  your  siding.  This  is  of  top 
importance  with  your  dwelling  and 
fruit  storages,  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  with  poultry  and  hog 
houses,  somewhat  less  with  cattle 
shelters,  and  of  little  value  for  ma¬ 
chinery  or  grain  storages. 

You  can  secure  this  insulation 
with  your  siding  as  insulated  build¬ 
ing  boards,  or  you  can  apply  your 


Service  Buildings 

For  our  service  buildings,  an  out¬ 
side  building  surface  that  requires 
minimum  attention  is  often  the  most 
desired.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
this  is  vertical  boards  and  battens 
that  may  or  may  not  be  painted  and 
which  come  at  minimum  cost  from 
the  farm  woodlot.  Corrugated  metal 
goes  up  faster,  requires  no  surface 
treatment  for  many  years,  but  hrs 
practically  no  insulation.  me\ 

Many  owners  of  storages  ha  onj'l 
used  and  continue  to  prefer,  pn-’ 
sulated  siding  with  a  mineral  cotaed 
asphalt  felt  covering  —  similar  to 
roll  roofing  but  often  patterned  to 
resemble  brick  siding. 

This  material  is  weather  tight, 
warm,  requires  no  surface  treat¬ 
ment  for  20  or  more  years,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  insulating  value. 
It  does,  however,  have  also  a  vapor 
tight  surface  so  that  it  occasionally 
gives  trouble  trapping  moisture  in 
the  walls.  This  is  because  the  tight 
surface  is  on  the  cold  side  of  the 
wall.  Be  sure  to  secure  competent 
advice  before  using  .this  material  on 
the  wall  of  a  building  that  has  high 
humidity  such  as  a  storage. 

This  characteristic  is  known  as  a 
“vapor  barrier.”  Metals,  asphalt 
felts,  and  glossy  tar  papers  are  good 
“vapor  barriers”  that  will  resist  the 
passage  of  moisture  —  in  vapor 
form.  Because  there  is  usually  more 
moisture  vapor  on  the  warm  side  of 
a  wall  than  the  cold,  “vapor  press¬ 
ure”  from  the  warm  side  tends  to 
push  vapor  through  the  wall  toward 
the  cold  side.  This  would  be  all  right 
if  the  cold  air  could  hold  it  all—  ; 
but  it  often  can’t. 

This  causes  the  moisture  to  con¬ 
dense  in  the  wall  causing  all  man¬ 
ner  of  troubles.  The  vapor  barrier 
on  your  insulation  batt  or  blanket, 
fastened  to  the  inside  wall,  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  action. 

Wood  Used 

Many  shapes  of  wood  have  pro¬ 
vided  excellent  sidijqg  materials  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Figure  1  shows 
some  of  these.  Ship  lap,  tongue  and 
groove,  and  square  edge  boards  are 
used  for  sheathing  under  a  finish 
siding.  You  will  prefer  tongue  and 
groove  boards  because  they  are 
tight  and  hold  each  other  to  a 
smooth  surface. 

Novelty  or  drop  siding  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  siding  for  service  buildings  be¬ 
cause  it  is  complete  in  one  layer  and 
looks  attractive.  Clapboards  or  bev¬ 
eled  siding  is  resawed  from  lVs” 
boards  and  is  always  applied  over' 
sheathing.  6”  beveled  siding  is  laid 
4”  to  the  weather  and  8”  siding  6” 
to  the  weather. 

Interior  siding  comes  in  greater 
selectidn  than  exterior.  About  the 
lowest  cost  material  is  gypsum 
board-^-the  most  widely  sold  prod¬ 
uct.  You  can  purchase  it  in 
and  1/4”  thicknesses.  While  it  has  be¬ 
come  very  common  for  dwellings,  it 
is  also  used  in  dairy  stables  and 
some  other  service  buildings  along 
high  wall  areas  and  ceilings.  It  has 
low  insulation  ability,  considerable 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Corrugated  iron  is  used 
in  this  building  for  roof 
as  well  as  siding.  Use 
made  of  building  does 
not  require  insulating. 


GE I  GY—  creators  of  chemicals  for  modern  agriculture 


ATRAZINE  OR  SIMAZINE 


PRE-EMERGENCE  CORN  HERBICIDES 

for 


WEED  CONTROL 


SAFE  •  EFFECTIVE  •  PROFITABLE  •  PROVED 


HOW  ATRAZINE 


KEEPS  WEEDS  OUT  OF  YOUR  CORNFIELD!! 


APPLY  WEED  KILLER  WHEN  YOU 
PLANT  —  either  band  or  broadcast 

Select  the  herbicide  best  suited  for  your 
conditions. 

ATRAZINE  80W:  Requires  less  rainfall 
than  Simazine  for  activation  (14  times 
more  soluble  than  Simazine).  Recom¬ 
mended  generally  in  most  corn  growing 
areas,  and  especially  where  rainfall  is 
limited  or  erratic. 

SIMAZINE  80 W:  Requires  higher  rainfall 
than  Atrazine  for  activation.  Provides 
better  control  of  barnyard  grass,  fall 
panicums,  crabgrass,  and  some  other 
late,  surface  germinating  weeds. 


CORN  GROWS  -  WEEDS  DIE 

Tops  begin  to  yellow  as  weed  killer 
forces  the  weed  to  outgrow  its  food  re¬ 
serves.  Corn,  completely  unaffected  by 
either  Atrazine  or  Simazine,  continues 
to  grow  without  having  to  share  mois¬ 
ture  and  plant  food  nutrients  with  a 
crop  of  weeds,  even  when  herbicide  is 
APPLIED  EARLY  post  planting  (Atrazine) 
IT  will  not  injure  corn. 


CLEAN  FIELDS  AT  HARVEST 

You  get  full  season  weed  control  with 
Atrazine  or  Simazine.  Put  on  either 
weed  killer  when  you  plant .  .  .  selected 
according  to  your  own  rainfall  and 
other  conditions  (see  above)  .  .  .  and  be 
assured  that  both  grasses  and  broadleaf 
weeds  are  under  firm  control  —  right 
through  to  time  of  harvest. 


Atrazine  or  Simazine  is  applied  as  a  spray.  Rainfall 
then  moves  the  weed  killer  into  the  soil  zone  where 
weeds  germinate 


Germinating  weeds  break  ground  briefly  -  before 
dying,  as  their  roots  absorb  the  weed  killer. 


Weeds  have  been  killed  by  herbicide-including  roots 
-preventing  re-growth,  as  well  as  new  weed  growth, 
right  through  to  harvest. 


weeds 


l. 


Annual  morning  glory 
2.  Barnyard  grass  * 
3.  Cheat  grass 

4.  Chickweed 

5.  Cocklebur 

6.  Crabgrass  * 
7.  Downy  bromegrass 

8.  Fall  panicums  * 
9.  Foxtail,  giant 

10.  Foxtail,  green 

11.  Foxtail,  yellow 

12.  Henbit 
13.  Jimson  weed 
14.  Lambsquarters 


OR  SIMAZINE 

...HELPS  YOU  MAKE  MORE  PROFITS! 


Check  these  benefits  against  old  fashioned  methods  of  weed  control  — 


I  HIGHER  YIELDS  BECAUSE  . .  . 

WEEDS  CONTROLLED  IN  ROW  (See  illustrations  A 
and  B).  Most  of  the  yield  losses  due  to 
weeds  comes  from  weeds  within  the  corn 
row  —  cultivation  can’t  touch  these  weeds. 
So  it’s  doubly  important  to  count  them 
out  with  pre-emergence  application  of 
Atrazine  or  Simazine  at  planting. 

CULTIVATION  DAMAGE  REDUCED.  Pre-emer¬ 
gence  weed  control  with  a  band  treatment 
eliminates  the  need  to  cultivate  deep  and 
close  to  get  at  weeds.  This  means  any 
yield  loss  resulting  from  pruning  of  corn 
roots,  reduction  of  stand,  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  soil  moisture  is  minimized. 

MINIMUM  TILLAGE  BENEFITS  OBTAINED.  Under 
a  program  of  minimum  tillage  and  wheel 
track  planting,  weeds  in  the  corn  row  nor¬ 
mally  flourish.  Atrazine  or  Simazine, 
applied  when  you  plant,  control  these 
weeds  —  so  difficult  to  eliminate  with  other  methods.  This  allows 
ou  to  take  full  advantage  of  minimum  tillage,  with  its  benefits  of 
loisture  conservation  and  lessened  soil  compaction. 

V/ET  WEATHER  CAN’T  INTERFERE.  Atrazine  or  Simazine  works  when  you 
i  an’t  —  when  fields  are  too  wet  to  cultivate.  This  means  “insurance” 
gainst  wet  weather  interfering  with  weed  control.  Atrazine  or 
Simazine  are  not  leached  out  of  the  weed  root  zone  —  even  in  heavy 
ainfall;  and  your  future  corn  yield  investment  —  in  land,  labor, 
ood  seed  and  fertilizer  —  is  more  effectively  protected. 

!0IL  COMPACTION  REDUCED.  Even  if  you  are  not  on  a  full  minimum  till- 
<  ge  program,  Atrazine  or  Simazine  helps  reduce  the  need  for  culti- 
ation.  And.  fewer  cultivations  mean  fewer  trips  across  the  cornfield 
v'ith  heavy  equipment  —  less  soil  compaction  which  interferes  with 
evelopment  of  corn  roots. 

ALUABLE  MOISTURE  CONSERVED.  Corn  needs  the  most  moisture  from 
ilking  to  the  dent  stage  — right  when  the  hottest,  driest  weather  usu- 
lly  occurs.  Weeds,  when  present,  use  up  valuable  soil  moisture  that 
for  higher  yields  — should  be  available  to  the  corn  plant  alone.  By 
liminating  weeds,  moisture  goes  to  corn  without  weed  competition. 

ESS  LABOR  DEMANDS  BECAUSE  . . . 

ESS  MAN  HOURS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED.  Used  broadcast,  Atrazine  or 
Simazine  can  eliminate  — or  used  band,  can  delay  the  difficult,  slow, 
md  often  damaging  first  cultivation.  By  delaying  the  need  for  cul- 
ivation,  labor  and  equipment  demands  are  spread  out.  This  means 
hat  when  normally  your  first  cultivation  would  be  due,  man  hours 
md  equipment  can  be  used  to  make  hay,  plant  soybeans,  or  take 
are  of  other  timely  farm  operations. 


CULTIVATIONS  FEWER  AND  FASTER.  By  eliminating  weeds  in  the  row  with 
an  Atrazine  or  Simazine  band  application,  cultivation  of  weeds  be¬ 
tween  rows  can  be  delayed  until  the  corn  is  higher.  One  or  more 
cultivations  can  be  eliminated,  and  weed  removal  between  the  rows 
will  be  faster  and  easier. 

RESULTS  . . . 

Your  net  result,  with  Atrazine  or  Simazine  pre-emergence  herbicides 
for  full  season  weed  control,  is  higher  yields  —  with  less  labor  and 
equipment  needed  to  produce  them.  When  you  deduct  the  cost  of 
herbicide  and  application  from  the  proceeds  of  these  extra  yields, 
the  result  should  leave  a  solid  profit  in  extra  net  income  per  acre. 

For  this  reason,  thousands  of  business-minded  farmers  are  using 
this  new  cultural  practice  to  help  increase  corn  income.  At  the  same 
time,  they  benefit  from  lessened  labor  requirements,  more  spread- 
out  demands  upon  time  and  equipment,  and  assurance  of  weed 
control  even  when  wet  weather  is  prevalent. 

In  these  days  of  increased  competition,  the  use  of  Atrazine  or 
Simazine  weed  killers  makes  good  business  sense  —  as  a  sound  plant¬ 
ing  time  investment  for  added  net  income  at  harvest. 

ATRAZINE  AND  SIMAZINE  ARE  SAFE 

Extensive  Experiment  Station  research  and  three  years  of  large 
scale  commercial  use  have  proved  the  safety  of  these  weed  killers  .  .  . 

HARMLESS  TO  CORN.  Corn  in  any  growth  stage  is  not  affected  by 
Atrazine  or  Simazine  herbicides  — it  has  a  natural  tolerance  for  these 
weed  killers.  In  fact,  tests  have  been  made  demonstrating  that  no 
corn  injury  has  occurred  even  when  Atrazine  or  Simazine  has  been 
put  on  at  many  times  the  rate  recommended  for  control  of  annual 
broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses. 

SAFE  TO  HUMANS  AND  ANIMALS.  Atrazine  and  Simazine  are  safe  weed 
killers  —  harmless  and  non-poisonous  to  humans  and  to  livestock. 
They  are  products  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  any  qualified 
person  on  the  farm. 

NON-IRRITATING  TO  SKIN.  Atrazine  and  Simazine  are  non-irritating  and 
non-burning  to  skin.  There  is  no  need  to  wear  special  protective 
clothing  when  using  these  herbicides. 

SAFE  TO  ADJACENT  CROPS.  Lateral  leaching  is  minimal  with  Atrazine 
and  Simazine  weed  killers  when  used  at  recommended  rates.  These 
herbicides  are  non-volatile,  and  drift  provides  no  hazard  to  adjacent 
crops,  when  material  is  used  according  to  label  directions. 

SAFE  TO  EQUIPMENT.  Atrazine  and  Simazine  are  non-corrosive  to  your 
equipment,  have  minimal  abrasive  qualities  and  can  be  flushed 
easily  and  completely  from  spray  tank  with  water. 

ALL  IN  ALL,  Atrazine  or  Simazine  herbicides  not  only  provide  out¬ 
standing  and  economical  weed  control,  but  both  are  among  the 
safest  chemicals  you  can  use  on  your  farm.  However,  as  with  any 
chemicals,  follow  label  directions  explicitly. 


B  —  Treated  row 


oont  rolled 

It.  Mustard 
If .  Pigweed 
L .  Purslane 
II  Ragweed,  common 
1?  Ragweed,  giant 
2(  Redroot  pigweed 
2^  Smartweed 
2i .  Stinkgrass 
2t .  Velvet  leaf*  (button 
2* .  Wild  lettuce 

And  many  other  annual  weed  species 

^Controlled  best  with  Atrazine 
^Controlled  best  with  Simazine 


For  Quackgrass  control — see  specific  directions  on  label. 


How  to  use  ATRAZIN  E 
and  SIMAZINE 


RECOMMENDED  RATES  and 
METHODS  OF  APPLICATION 


ORIGINATORS  OF  DDT  INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  •  Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road,  Ardsley,  b  Y 


1.  Use  clean  water  to  mix 
weed  killer,  and  be  sure  spray 
equipment  is  free  of  rust,  dirt 
and  oil. 


2.  Add  weed  killer  to  par¬ 
tially  filled  spray  tank.  Stir  or 
agitate  enough  to  mix  powder 
thoroughly  with  water.  Mix¬ 
ing  wettable  powder  with 
water  before  pouring  in  tank 
will  simplify  this  operation. 


3.  Most  types  of  pumps  with 
10  g.p.m.  or  greater  capacity 
may  be  used  for  band  or 
broadcast  spraying. 


4.  The  by-pass  hose,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  spray  tank, 
usually  provides  adequate  agitation.  A  jet  agitator  may  be 
used  for  additional  agitation. 


5.  Pressures  from  25  to  40  psi  are  recommended. 


6.  All  nozzle  assemblies,  inline  strainers  and  suction  strain¬ 
ers  should  be  equipped  with  50  mesh  or  larger  size  screens. 


7.  Suggested  tips,  pressures  and  speeds  to  deliver 


-  7  gals/ A  in  13"-14"  bands 

8002E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  30  psi  —  3  mph 

8003E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  4  mph 

8004E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  5  mph 


—  10  gals/A  in  20"  bands 

8003E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  3  mph 

8004E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  4  mph 

8005E  tip  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  5  mph 


—  20  gals/A  broadcast* 

8003  tips  —  50  mesh  screens  —  25  psi  —  3  mph 

8003  tips  —  50  mesh  screens  —  40  psi  —  4  mph 

8004  tips  —  50  mesh  screens  —  32  psi  —  5  mph 


8.  From  time  to  time  check  pounds  of  weed  killer  used 
against  acres  covered  to  determine  accuracy  of  application. 
Spray  gallonage  per  acre  can  be  decreased  or  increased  by 
adjusting  pressure  or  tractor  speed. 


GRANULES 

Atrazine  is  also  available  in  granular  form  for  pre-emergence 
weed  control  only.  Granules  require  more  rainfall  following 
planting  than  do  spray  applications,  and  careful  seedbed 
preparation,  assuring  relatively  smooth  soil  surface,  is 
essential  to  assure  uniform  distribution. 


PRE-EMERGENCE 

applied  at  planting  or  before  weeds  emerge 

ATRAZINE  80W  or  SIMAZINE  8QW 


Type  of  Soil 

Band* 

Broadcast 

13"-14"  band 
7-14  gals,  of 
water  per  acre 

20"  band 

10-20  gals,  of 
water  per  acre 

20-40  gals,  of 
water  per  acre 

Rate  per  acre 

Rate  per  acre 

Low  organic  sands  and 
sandy  soils  —  also  low 
organic  clays  and  loams 

Vs  lb. 

1%  lbs. 

2Z2  lbs. 

Higher  organic  soils— in¬ 
cluding  the  dark  prairie 
soils  in  the  Corn  Belt 

1%  lbs. 

1 %  lbs. 

3%  lbs. 

Very  high  organic  soils 
—  including  muck 

1%  lbs. 

2%  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

EARLY  POST-PLANTING 

applied  up  to  the  time  weeds  are  IV2  inches  tall 

ATRAZINE  8  O  W 


Type  of  Soil 

Bandt 

Broadcast 

20"  band 

10-20  gals,  of 
water  per  acre 

20-40  gals,  of 
water  per  acre 

Rate  per  acre 

Rate  per  acre 

Low  organic  sands  and 
sandy  soils  —  also  low 
organic  clays  and  loams 

1%  lbs. 

2J4  lbs. 

Higher  organic  soils— in¬ 
cluding  the  dark  prairie 
soils  in  the  Corn  Belt 

lVa  lbs. 

3%  lbs. 

Very  high  organic  soils 
—  including  muck 

2J4  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

♦  Rates  are  proportionate  to  the  broadcast  rate  as  only  1/3  or  1/2  of  the  area  is  treated, 
t Rates  are  proportionate  to  the  broadcast  rate  as  only  1/2  of  the  area  is  treated. 


Remember-Get  more  profitable 

WEED  CONTROL 


WITH 

ATRAZINE 

SIMAZINE 


Atrazine  80W  and 
Simazine  80W 
are  available  in 
50  lb. cartons 
and  5  lb.  bags. 


Broadcast  application  below 


Band  application  above 
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Ralph  Ward  (left)  and  son  John  hold 
a  few  chicks  from  the  latest  batch. 


18,000  square  foot  broiler  house  in 
1949  and  remained  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  number  of  years,  grow¬ 
ing  broilers  in  the  new  house  and 
started  pullets  in  a  converted  dairy 
barn.  When  things  clamped  down  in 
the  poultry  business  we  decided  to 
“join  ’em”  and  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement. 

We’re  paid  a  fixed  amount  per 
bird  per  week  by  the  feed  company, 
plus  a  flat  amount  per  bird  for  feed 
and  litter.  The  company  provides  de- 
beaked  chicks,  feed,  medication,  and 
loads  finished  birds  when  they’re 
ready  to  go.  A  bonus  is  calculated 
using  a  formula  that  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  feed  conversion  and  market 
price.  This  means  that  we  supply 
buildings,*  equipment,  labor,  and 
management. — Ralph  Ward ,  Alpine , 
N.  Y. 


llroil«r  Growing 

E  RAISE  5  batches  of  broilers 
pCr  year,  each  numbering 
18,000.  The  period  from  day-old 
chicks  to  going  out  as  meat  birds 
is  about  9  weeks;  the  last  bunch 
were  with  us  9  weeks  and  5  days. 
Our  schedule  gives  us  10  days  be¬ 
tween  batches  to  clean  out  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Local  farmers  clean  out  the  broil¬ 
er  building  in  exchange  for  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  building  is  set  up  so  a 
spreader  can  be  run  into  it,  allow¬ 
ing  easy  manure  handling.  The 
wood  shavings  used  for  litter  leaves 
the  floors  slick  as  a  whistle  when 
the  job  is  done. 

All  feed  is  delivered  in  bulk  and 
fed  by  automatic  feeders.  We  start 
chicks  on  mash  for  two  weeks,  then 
switch  to  crumbles  until  they  are  six 
weeks  old,  finish  them  on  pellets. 
The  crumbles  are  easier  for  the 
small  birds  to  eat,  but  pellets  are  a 
little  cheaper  per  ton. 

We’ve  been  averaging  2%  pounds 
of  feed  per  pound  of  gain;  our  last 
batch  had  an  average  live  weight 
of  4.26  pounds  when  they  went  out. 
The  automatic  feeders  run  so  that 
just  a  very  little  bit  of  feed  is  left 
on  the  chain  when  it  has  made  its 
trip  around  the  pen.  Running  it  any 
fuller  increases  feed  wastage  con¬ 
siderably. 

We  leave  the  main  lights  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  days.  Since  we  use 
a  central  heating  plant  and  hot 
water  brooding,  there  are  no  heat 
lamps,  but  only  hover  lights  during 
those  first  days.  After  that,  we  turn 
on  lights  24  hours  every  day,  giving 
each  bird  plenty  of  chance  to  eat 
any  time. 

Chronic  l’espiratory  disease  is  our 
main  disease  worry,  but  a  recently 
installed  ventilation  system  has 
helped  to  combat  it.  •  We  feel  that 
various  kinds  of  stress  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  its  incidence,  including  dust 
and  rapid  temperature  changes. 
Fans  help  prevent  both  conditions. 
The  system  is  now  set  up  for  win¬ 
ter;  some  fans  force  air  in  and 
some  move  air  out.  The  fans  are 
reversible  by  crossing  the  belts,  so 
during  summer  hot  spells  all  can 
be  blowing  in. 

Our  broiler  operation  is  “inte¬ 
grated”  with  a  feed  company.  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  fine,  but  conditions  in 
the  broiler  business  over  the  last 
few  years  led  me  to  look  for  a  less 
risky  arrangement.  We  put  up  our 


Calving  Time 

My  brother  Pete  and  I  operate  a 
herd  of  45  milk  cows.  We  raise  all 
our  own  replacements,  so  to  us  the 
care  of  the  cows  at  calving  time  is 
of  vital  importance. 

We  plan  to  have  the  cows  dry 
from  six  to  eigfit  weeks  before  calv 
ing.  We  have  our  share  of  milk  fever, 
but  we  watch  the  cows  closely  when 
they  have  calved,  especially  those 
that  are  prone  to  it,  in  order  to  catch 
it  in  the  early  stages. 

We  try  to  get  the  cows  on  full  feed 
within  a  week,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
We  find  this  the  best  preventative 
for  ketosis,  and  while  it  will  not  com¬ 
pletely  prevent  it,  ketosis  is  reduced 
to  a  large  extent. 

We  bring  our  calves  up  on  a  limit¬ 
ed  milk  method,  using  a  milk  replac¬ 
er  completely  after  two  weeks.  We 
find  that  this  raises  nice  calves  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  using  whole 
.milk.  —  Jake  Van  Zetten,  Slinger- 
lands,  N.  Y. 

Taps  1,200  Trees 

We  tap  about  1,200  trees  each 
spring,  plan  on  making  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  450  gallons  of  syrup. 

Last  year,  we  had  400  hooked  on 
plastic  lines  that  ran  into  a  storage 
tank.  It  worked  mighty  well,  but  we 
wouldn’t  put  the  whole  sugar  bush 
on  plastic  lines.  On  really  steep 
slopes  with  lots  of  briars,  the  only 
practical  way  we  can  collect  sap  is 
by  the  use  of  these  hoses. 

I’ve  seen  sap  sour  in  buckets 
when  it  wouldn’t  spoil  in  the  plastic. 
Apparently,  it’s  tight  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  contamination  from  the  air. 
There  are  still  some  problems  with 
washing  the  small  hoses,  but  we’ve 
developed  a  system  that  works 
pretty  well. 

Our  tapping  rig  is  a  homemade 
back  pack  arrangement  worked  up 
by  my  brother  Lawrences  It  sure 
beats  the  old  “Armstrong”  method. 

Syrup  is  finished  off  irt  a  4’x6’  pan 
over  an  oil  burner,  but  we  use  wood 
for  boiling.  Most  of  our  syrup  is  sold 
locally,  but  the  poor  quality  goes  in 
bulk  to  canners. 

The  apple  business  makes  a  good 
filler  to  keep  us  busy.  We  plan  to 
continue  it,  but  don’t  plan  any  ex¬ 
pansion.  When  tapping  season 
comes,  we  can’t  wait  to  start  hang¬ 
ing  buckets.  But  toward  the  end  of 
the  sugar  season,  we  can’t  wait  to 
quit  the  job  and  start  other  things. 
— Richard  Anderson,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  be  happy,  too,  when  you  plant 

FUNK'S  G  HYBRID 


Farmers  who  weigh  and  compare  the 
results  soon  find  out  that  Funk’s  G 
Hybrids  are  their  best  paying  com. 
They  get  maximum  yields  from  every 
acre,  regardless  of  weather  or  climate 
conditions.  G-Hybrids  are  field  tested 
and  proved  right  in  every  area,  —  for 
every  type  of  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman 
Seed  Man  will  gladly  help  you  select 
the  husking  or  ensilage ^p-Hybrid  which 
will  produce  best  under  your  growing 
conditions.  For  the  name  of  the 
Hoffman  Seed  Man  serving  your  area 
and  a  copy  of  our  latest  seed  catalog 
write  to  Box  32-G. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 

Landisville,  Penna. 


FUNK'S 


HYBRI 


And  for  better  fields  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats,  Hay  and  Pasture 


Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  189 9 


★  ★  Xj- 

'  " 

40  Registered  5^ 

Holsteins  Daughters  of  NYABC 
Sires  Bred  for  High  Production,  Functionally 
Sound  Type  and  Good  Show  Ring  Results  will  be  sold  at  the 


» *  STAR  * 


1961  ALL-STAR  SALE 

11a.  m.,  March  1 
at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

SALE  CONDUCTED  BYi 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Inc. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  sale  catalog. 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  528-AA  <SH>  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


All  bulls  in  NYABC  stud  meet  National  Association  Artificial  Breeders 

health  standards. 
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ORDER  YOUR 
.  1961 
MARIETTA 
SILO 

NOW! 


Put  a  Marietta 
Harvest  King  Silo 
at  the  heart  of 
your  automatic  feeding 
system  ...  for  fast 
top  unloading  .  .  .  more 
efficient  feeding  .  .  .  easier  main¬ 
tenance  .  .  .  greater  savings  in 
time  and  money  and  increased 
profits  with  less  work. 


Act  now  ...  to  get  your  Early 
Buyer’s  Discount.  Guaranteed 
early  spring  delivery  and  erection. 
Just  clip  and  mail  this  coupon 
today  for  complete  information. 


(JvMMa 


CONCRETE  DIVISION 
m|  AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  Baltimore  21,  Md. 

and  Plants  Charlotte  6,  N.C, 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

I'm  interested  in  Marietta  Silos 
and  your  EARLY  BUYER'S  DISCOUNT . 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


MAPLE  SAP  GATHERING 


sap  flowing  system  — from  tree 
to  vat  without  handling. 

SetttL  {fQSi  tyiee  Catalogue 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


The  High  Unloading 
BESTLAND  HYDRAULIC 

ROCK 

PICKERS'  ^ 

PICK!  LOAD!  DUMP! 

Tons  an'1  tons  a  day  of  small  *o  800  lb.  rocks  and 
never  leave  tractor  seat — 8  models  in  world  wide 
use.  3000-4000  lb.  hopper  capacities  —  15  years 
field  proved — true  contour  rock  picking  with  front 
caster  wheels. 

Write:  VIEL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  632 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


EVERGREENS 


vt** 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  \ 
and  ORNAMENTALS  \  ^ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants- direct  from  grow- \  r**1* 
ers.  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  Stock.  \ 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

8ox  fTIj  |  Homer  City,  Pa. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1961 


N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Hold  Annual  Meeting 


THE  New  York  Canning  Crop 
*■  Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.  recent¬ 
ly  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.  Don  Nesbitt,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  reported 
optimism  about  tomato  prospects  in 
the  Northeast.  California  growers, 
producing  about  70%  of  the  nation’s 
tomato  crop,  are  having  farm  labor 
problems  and  the  Cuban  situation  is 
tempting  them  to  shift  some  acreage 
to  sugar  beets.  In  addition,  canned 
tomato  carry-over  is  lower  than 
usual  this  year. 

Citations  for  courageous  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  organization  were  pre¬ 
sented*  to  John  Martin,  Brockport 
and  Stewart  Christy,  Dunkirk. 
Charles  Bush,  Brockport,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Poelma,  Albion,  described  the 
early  history  of  the  Cooperative,  in¬ 
cluding  the  difficulty  of  gaining  rec¬ 
ognition  by  processors. 

Secretary  W.  S.  Stempfle  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  his  more  recent  contribution 
to  the  effectiveness  of  NYCCGC  over 
the  last  few  years.  President  William 
Hamilton  of  Perry  spoke  for  all  the 
directors  as  he  praised  Bill  and 


wished  him  well  in  his  new  job, 
which  began  February  1,  with  the 
Stanford  Seed  Company.  R.  S.  Kill, 
Lockport,  rounded  out  the  recogni¬ 
tion  as  he  presented  Stempfle  with  a 
plaque  from  the  Great  Lakes  Cherry 
Marketing  Cooperative  for  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  formative  years  of  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Kenneth  Hood,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  outlined  work  being  done  by 
that  organization  in  marketing 
farm  products,  both  overseas  and  in 
this  country. 

The  NYCCGC  directors  for  1961, 
all  Empire  Staters,  include:  William 
Hamilton,  Perry;  Donald  Nesbitt, 
Albion;  R.  V.  Call,  Batavia  (re¬ 
placed  Harold  Shepard,  Elba)  ; 
Stewart  Christy,  Dunkirk;  John 
Cole,  Honeoye  Falls;  Arthur  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Geneseo;  John  Martin,  Brock¬ 
port;  Connor  Cuddeback,  Phelps; 
Nelson  Rhinehart,  Lockport;  Girar- 
do  Rizzo,  Dunkirk;  Howard  Burt, 
Kendall  (succeeds  the  late  George 
Strasenburgh  of  Morton) ;  Merton 
Taylor,  Irving;  and  Robert  McFet- 
ridge,  Penn  Yan. 


On  June  5  our  lour  party  will  have  one  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  in  the 
world  when  we  board  a  fjord  steamer  in  Norway  to  cruise  the  beautiful, 
mysterious  Sognefjord  to  Balestrand. 


Vacation  of  a  Lifetime! 


HOW  WOULD  you  like  to  go  to 
Europe?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
see  Paris,  the  magnificent  scen¬ 
ery  in  Switzerland,  castles  on  the 
Rhine,  the  quaint  little  town  of  Ober- 
ammergau  where  the  Passion  play 
is  produced  once  in  ten  years;  Lon¬ 
don,  Buckingham  Palace,  the  famous 
fjords  of  Norway,  and  wonderful 
Copenhagen?  We’ve  arranged  a  per¬ 
fect  spring  vacation  for  you  —  one 
that  you  will  remember  all  your  life. 

Our  party  will  leave  New  York  on 
May  10  aboard  the  S.S.  Queen  Eliza¬ 


beth,  and  return  June  20.  We  invite 
you  to  join  our  tour  and  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  happiest  and  most  carefree 
vacation  you  have  ever  had.  Our 
tour  escort  handles  all  travel  details 
- — you’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but  en¬ 
joy  yourself. 

Better  write  at  once  for  the  tour 
folder  if  you  are  interested  in  com¬ 
ing  with  us.  It’s  free  and  will  give 
full  details  and  the  cost  of  the  all¬ 
expense  ticket.  Just  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  President,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  your  European  Tour,  May  10-June  20,  1961. 


Name _ _ _  . _ 

Add  ress  _ _ _ 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


D/:A/ai//ors 

MEV/CATEV 

7eat  Di/ators 

Large  pkg.  (42)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50«! 


KEEP  ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH  THIS 

2 -WAY 
ACTION 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk¬ 
ing  and  normal  heal¬ 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS : 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY 

.  .  .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY 

•  .  .  Sulfathiazole  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  . .  just  keep 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by 
hand.  At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  postpaid: 
H.W.NAYL0R  CO. , MORRIS 8  N.Y. 


BASS  FISHERMEN  WILL 

OAV  I’M  PDA7 V -until then trq 

I  HI  blVAt  I  my  method ! 

JUST  ONE  TRIAL  WILL  PROVE  THAT  I  MAKE 
EVERY  FISHERMAN’S  DREAM  COME  TRUE! 

I  have  no  fishing  tackle  to  sell,  I  make  a  good  living  out 
of  my  profession.  Bat  fishing  is  my  hobby.  And  because 
of  this  hobby,  I  discovered  a  way  to  get  those  giant  bass 
— even  in  waters  most  fishermen  say  are  “fished  out.” 
I  don’t  spin,  troll,  cast  or  use  any  other  method  you 
ever  heard  of.  Yet,  without  live  or  prepared  bait,  I  can 
come  home  with  a  string  of  5  and  6  pound  beauties 
while  a  man  twenty  feet  away  won’t  even  get  a  strike. 
You  can  learn  my  method  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  legal 
ip  every  state.  All  the  equipment  you  need  costs  less 
than  a  dollar  and  you  can  get  it  in  any  local  store. 
The  chances  are  no  man  who  fishes  your  waters  has 
ever  used  my  method — or  even  heard  of  it.  When  ypu 
have  tried  it — just  once — you’ll  realize  what  terrific 
baas  fishing  you’ve  been  missing. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  method — and  explain  why 
I’ m  willing  to  let  you  try  it  for  the  whole  fishing  season 
without  risking  a  single  penny  of  your  money.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  information — now  or  any  other 
time.  But  I  guarantee  that  the  facts  I  send  you  can 
get  you  started  toward  the  greatest  bass  fishing  you 
nave  ever  known.  Send  me  your  name' today — letter 
or  postcard.  You’ve  got  a  real  fishing  thrill  ahead  of 
you.  Eric  V.  Fare,  Highland  Park  42.  Illinois. 


BEST  BUY 


for  DAIRY, 

FRUIT, 
GRAPE, 
POULTRY 

■  x. 

&  General 
FARMING 
Big 

SPEEDEX 


9  h.p.  S-23  Tractor  with  many  easy-to-attach  Unit- 
Design  Tools.  Completo  tractor  less  than  half  price 
of  others  of  similar  quality  and  power — only  $475! 
7”  x  16’’  rear  tires,  variable  speeds,  geared  steering, 
easy-lift  tool  lever.  Highly  maneuverable  in  small 
areas.  Ideal  for  work  ii.  barns,  poultry  houses,  be- 
tween  vineyard  rows,  other  narrow  places.  40’’  gradci 
blade  mounts  front  or  rear  for  snow  pushing,  light 
grading,  cleaning  milking  parlors  and  feed  lots.  Writs 
today  for  circular.  America’s  oldest  mfr.  of  riding 
garden  tractors. 


SPEEDEX  Tractor  Co. 

670  No.  Freedom  Ravenna,  Ohio 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action— Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,  N.Y. 
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;  —  A  new  farm  communica¬ 
tions  system,  Farm  Interphone,  has 
been  developed  by  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System.  It  eliminates  time- 
bonsuming  walks  between  house  and 
jam  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
lessages  or  handling  telephone 
calls.  Now,  the  farm  \Vife  can  talk 
easily  with  her  husband  without  in- 


W11M1I  MIH\<-  FOR 
YOUR  NEW  RMLIM  YO? 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

strength  and  hardness,  little  resist¬ 
ance  to  dampness,  and  provides  an 
excellent  paint  surface  with  no 
shrink  or  swell.  Plywood-v-glued  on 
is  the  only  other  interior  building 
board  with  such  excellent  stability 
that  it  may  even  be  covered  with 
wall  paper. 

Several  fiber  boards  of  low  density 
come  in  large  sheets — large  enough 
to  cover  entire  room  side  walls.  Most 
of  these  boards  are  V2”  thick.  If  you 
consider  lath  and  plaster  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  your  plaster  base  or  lath  will  be 
|%”  thick  and  the  plaster  1A”  thick 
over  it,  making  a  total  of  When 
fitting  windows,  you  must  trim  your 
windows  to  fit  the  total  thicknesses 
of  studs  and  interior  and  exterior  sid¬ 
ings.  To  hide  the  joints  on  interior 
fiber  wall  boards,  you  will  need  bat¬ 
tens  or  other  wood  molding. 

Many  people  prefer  plywood  or 
wood  paneling  for  interior  walls.  It 
is  strong,  is  attractive,  and  main¬ 
tains  itself  through  the  years  in 
good  shape,  but  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  in  material  cost. 

In  summary,  1st — decide  on  your 
need  for  insulation,  appearance, 
strength,  and  type  of  surface;  2nd — 
decide  on  your  labor  costs  compar¬ 
ing  large  building  boards  with 
smaller  pieces;  and  3rd — compare 
total  cost  against  material  qualities. 
Your  local  building  supply  dealer 

B  bas  samples  of  boards  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  use  of  materials.  Ask  him 
also  for  prices.  From  books  on  build¬ 
ing  estimation  you  can  determine 
number  of  hours  required  to  hire  the 
"’all  area  put  in  place.  You  will  also 
need  to  plan  your  “built-ins”  as  well 
as  all  electrical  and  other  utility 
I  outlets. 


1961  — 

terrupting  her  work.  Her  husband 
in  the  barn  can  hold  a  “hands  free” 
conversation  with  her  without  even 
going  to  the  phone.  A  two-way  loud¬ 
speaker  in  the  barnyard  also  permits 
“hands  free”  conversations  while 
working  outdoors.  Farm  Interphone 
is  being  introduced  in  selected  mar¬ 
kets  and  will  be  nationally  available 
by  early  1961. 

Grease  Wheels  of  Progress  Syn¬ 
thetic  food  from  oil,  asphalt  to  hold 
moisture  in  farm  fields  and  pipelines 
to  carry  solids  are  foreseen  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  in  a 
peek  into  the  second  century  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  crystal  ball 
even  reveals  an  ingenious  system  of 
using  oil  burners  to  melt  snow  and 
eliminate  hauling  it  away. 

Also  seen  were  development  of  a 


device  to  turn  oil  directly  into  elec¬ 
tricity  without  any  combustion;  a 
system  for  keeping  northern  water¬ 
ways  ice-free  in  winter  and  a  big 
boost  for  the  world’s  food  supply 
from  petroleum-derived  fertilizers 
and  insecticides.  Some  of  these  items 
have  already  been  done,  others  are 
in  the  experimental  stage. 

Living  Insecticide  The  cabbage 
looper  is  one  of  the  major  cole  crop 
insects  in  New  York  State  and  a 
virus  disease  of  this  insect  has  been 
known  for  at  least  80  years. 
Although  the  importance  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  natural  control  has  never 
been  assessed,  recent  experience 
would  indicate  that  it  may  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  controlling  year-to-year- 
abundance  of  the  cabbage  looper. 


The  virus  which  causes  disease  in 
a  cabbage  looper  is  one  characterized 
by  the  production  of  “polyhedra”  in 
thg  insect’s  blood.  Counts  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  each  diseased  cabbage 
looper  will  produce  about  eight  bil¬ 
lion  polyhedra  and  that  two  to  five 
diseased  larvae  provide  sufficient 
disease  inoculum  to  treat  one  acre  of 
cr  op.  Tests  in  1957  showed  that  one 
application  of  this  virus  material  on 
August  30  was  adequate  to  protect 
cauliflower  from  cabbage  looper  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  virus 
diseases:  their  relative  slowness  to 
kill;  their  selectivity,-  with  a  given 
virus  disease  deadly  only  to  one  in¬ 
sect;  and  problems  in  production. 
Additional  research  is  needed  to  re¬ 
duce  some  of  these  difficulties. 


Make  sure  you  get 
genuine 

ARCADIAN9 

AMMONIUM 

NITRATE 


LOOK  FOR 


ON  THE  BAG! 


It  pays  to  look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag,  when  you  buy  ammonium 
nitrate  to  feed  your  crops  extra  nitrogen.  Uncle  Sam  on  the 
bag  means  that  you  are  getting  genuine  ARCADIAN® 
American  Ammonium  Nitrate  made  by  America’s 
leading  nitrogen  producer  in  America’s  largest  nitro¬ 
gen  plant.  You  get  the  best  when  you  buy  American. 

You  get  an  ideal  combination  of  quick-acting  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  long-lasting  ammonium  nitrogen  in 
ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate.  The 
firm  shot-shaped  pellets,  containing  33.5%  nitrogen, 
are  free-flowing  in  any  fertilizer  distributor.  They 
start  your  crop  fast  and  stay  on  the  job  until  big  yields 
are  matured.  This  means  extra  profits  at  harvest  time! 

ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate  is  low 
in  cost  and  rich  in  crop-producing  power.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  with  a  substitute!  You  know  it’s  genuine 
when  you  see  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6.  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  •  Omaha  7,  Neb. 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 

UREA  45  —  contains  45%  nitrogen  —  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free-flowing  crystals. 
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far  better  fields  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Oats,  Hay  and  Pasture 

fHoffman  Seeds 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


. 


The  BEST  in 
EAFtM  SEEDS— 
since  1391 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BROME  GRASS,  BIRD5FOOT  TREFOIL 

Latest  price  list  describes  complete  line  of  best  quality  tested  farm  seeds  at 
reasonable  prices — Write  for  your  free  copy! 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  C,  Honeoyc  Foils,  N.  Y. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  formerly  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  217-A  Weedsport,  N.  1. 

Send  Free  Corosfone  Concrete  Silo  color  folder  to: 

Name - — _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address - - - _ - 

City  - — — — - . . . — - State - 

Check  here  if  you  want  facts  about  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder 

PLEASE  PRINT  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  FARM-CROP 
PROBLEMS  ARE  PUZZLING  YOU? 


ORDER  NOW  .  .  . 

for  generous 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
on 


Concrete  Silos 


If  you  want  a  durable  silo  built  with  rugged  materials  and  quality  work¬ 
manship,  mail  this  coupon  today  for  full  information  on  COROSTONE 
Concrete  Silos. 


1  When  should  an  old  Ladino  pasture 
be  ripped  out  and  a  new  one  started? 

2  What  advantages  does 
Orchardgrass  offer? 

3  How  should  Bromegrass 
pastures  be  managed? 

4  What  makes  a  good  pasfuregrass 
mixture? 

5  How  early  should 
oats  be  sown? 

6  Are  Spring  Oats  with 
Field  Peas  worthwhile? 

7  What  crops  are  advisable 
for  wild  game  feeding? 

8  Can  disease-damage  be 
held  back? 


w noiiman  seed  man  has  the  answer  to  these  and  many  more 

C/  questions  important  to  you.  He’s  familiar  with  your  local  growing  condi¬ 
tions  (soil,  climate,  etc.).  He  knows  what  varieties  are  producing  best  in 
your  area.  He’s  also  up-to-date  on  the  latest  farming  practices,  and  the  new 
varieties  (Viking  Trefoil,  Climax  Timothy,  10-19  and  919  brand  Alfalfas, 
NK  145  Sorghum,  Triple-Purpose  Pasture,  S-37  Orchard  Grass  and  others) . 
And  he  can  arrange  to  get  your  seed  to  you  when  you  want  it. 

For  the  name  of  the  Hoffman  Seed  Man  serving  your  area  and  a  copy  of 
the  latest  Hoffman  seed  catalog,  write  us  today  at  Box  o2-S. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC  Landisville,  Penna. 


FftJAIK’S 


HYBRID 


Garry  Hepworth  examines 
some  of  the  Delicious 
apples  moving  along  the 
grading  line. 


Marketing  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Jack  Hepworth 
Both  retail  sales  at  their 
Route  9W  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  and  wholesale  quanti¬ 
ties  provide  a  balanced 
and  diversified  business. 


Quality  Control  Builds 

APPLE  S  ALES 


AN  OUNCE  of  spray  in  a  preven¬ 
tion  schedule  is  worth  a  pound  of 
pesticide  applied  as  a  cure  on  apple 
orchards.” 

That’s  the  philosophy  applied  by 
Jack  and  Garry  Hepworth  of  Milton, 
New  York,.  The  Hepworth  Farms 
apple  orchards  which  they  operate 
with  their  father  are  an  excellent 
example  of  quality  control  aimed  at 
growing  apples  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  buyers. 

Hepworth  Farms’  reputation  for 
good  fruit  dates  to  1812  when  the 
family  farm  was  established. 
Through  the  years  it  has  changed 
from  apples  and  general  fruit  to 
vineyards  and  back  to  apples  again, 
keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
market.  Quality  control  has*  been  a 
continual  goal  at  Hepworth  Farms, 
Claude  Hepworth  states.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  fine  fruit  is  their 
spray  program. 

“Early  in  the  season  we  watch  the 
weather,  later  in  the  season  we 
check  the  orchards.  We  don’t  give 
trouble  a  chance  to  get  started,” 
Jack  Hepworth  explains.  “Today’s 
consumers  want  fine  finish  and  col 
orful,  clean  apples.  We’re  in  business 
to  give  them  what  they  want.” 

Their  carefully  planned  spray  pro¬ 
gram  begins  with  a  dormant  oil  ap¬ 
plication,  followed  by  a  dinitro  spray 
early  in  the  spring  to  knock  out 
over-wintering  pests. 

Crag  glyodin  fungicide  is  used  in 
pre-bloom  sprays  to  prevent  apple 
scab  infection.  Their  schedule  calls 
for  1  quart  of  glyodin  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  applied  in  2x  concen¬ 
tration. 

For  later  cover  sprays,  glyodin  is 
mixed  1  pint  per  100  gallons,  and 
captan  is  added.  The  combination 


provides  exceptional  fungus  control 
and  fine,  fruit  finish. 

“Glyodin  has  a  suppressing  action 
on  mites.  When  we  use  oil  in  the 
spring,  with  glyodin  for  scab  con 
trol.  we  don’t  usually  have  to  use 
any  miticide  for  some  time.  I  esti 
mate  that  we  save  one  miticide 
spray  because  of  this  fungicide's 
mite-suppressing  property,”  Garry 
points  out. 

“In  seasons  when  mites  are  partic 
ularly  heavy,  we  use  kelthane  to  stop 
them.”  Ferbam  may  be  used  for  rust 
control  after  petal  fall.  If  mildew  is 
noted,  sulfur  or  karathane  is  applied 

“We  follow  a  preventive  spra) 
schedule  for  insects  too,”  he  adds 
“dieldrin  for  curculio,  DDD  for  red 
banded  leaf  rollers  and  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  with  DDT  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  against  other  apple  pests.1' 
Adding  malathion  to  the  DDT  ant 
lead  arsenate  mixture  is  an  extrs 
measure  they  use  when  severe  insect 
invasions  threaten. 

Harvesting,  storage  and  packing 
receive  the  same  careful  attention 
given  their  spray  program. 

An  example  of  this  attention  to 
quality  control  is  their  cold  storage 
plant.  In  1939,  Claude  Hepworth  co 
operated  with  Cornel]  University  in 
building  the  first  full  scale  Con 
trolled  Atmosphere  storage  in  the 
East.  Presently,  the  Plepworths  have 
100.000  bushel  capacity,  regular  and 
CA. 

Throughout  their  operations,  con¬ 
tinual  emphasis  is  placed  on  quality 
“Sales  don’t  begin  at  your  market 
they  begin  back  in  the  orchard  with 
a  spray  program  that  produces  a 
product  you  can  offer  with  pride 
That’s  the  key  to  successful  market' 
ing  today,”  says  Jack  Hepworth. 

—  Allan  Swenso n 
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1,0011  QUESTIONS 

I  noted  in  the  January  7  issue  “The 
Right  to  Refuse.” 

I  have  been  a  union  man  up  until 
my  retirement  two  years  ago.  I  will 
agree  that  the  unions  have  done  a 
lot  for  the  laboring  class.  No  argu¬ 
ment  there. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  who 
is  the  winner  in  all  of  these  strikes? 
The  net  result  is  that  the  price  of 
everything  goes  up.  This  causes  less 
buying  power  for  many  people.  The 
worker  pays  more  income  tax,  and 
a  higher  cost  of  living.  So  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  are  all  losers 
in  the  long  run. 

In  regard  to  the  farmer,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  he  could  work 
union  hours  during  the  growing  and 
harvesting  season.  Farmers  must 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  so  to 
speak.  Many  farmers  pay  the  equal 
of  union  wages  or  better  for  ordin¬ 
ary  labor,  that  is,  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  privileges  that  go  with  farm 
salary. 

There  are  things  the  farmer  could 
do  to  help  himself  and  the  consum¬ 
er,  that  is  to  cut  down  the  wide 
spread  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Also,  the  farmer  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  taxpayer  to  pay  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Many  farmers  agree  to  that. 


My  forefathers  were  farmers,  and 
I  have  relatives  operating  farms  at 
present.  They  agree  with  me,  and 
say,  cut  down  on  production  and  re¬ 
ceive  more  for  that  which  they  do 
raise.- — C.  B.  Johnson,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 

I  have  been  mostly  an  organiza¬ 
tion  man,  yet  have  disagreed  with 
them  at  times.  I  have  sometimes  mis¬ 
trusted  motives,  and  I  think  I  am 
just  a  normal  farmer.  Yet  when  this 
happens,  I  stay  on  as  a  member  but 
cool  right  off  on  being  active. 

It  would  seem  that  if  a  farm  or¬ 
ganization  has  a  definite  mission  (is 
not  just  another  something  to  belong 
to)  and  can  stay  working  at  it  even 
with  a  dedicated  few,  I  think  it  is 
performing  a  service  that  will  get 
farm  support  when  farmers  are 
aroused  to  its  need. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  good 
outfit  is  properly  appreciated,  nor 
will  it  ever  be.  It  is  a  case  of  virtue 
being  its  own  reward. 

Farmers  are  like  soldiers.  We  do 
not  volunteer  for  anything.  Yet,  if 
we  are  asked  individually,  most  of 
us  will  join  an  organization  and  take 
some  part  if  we  see  its  merit.  And 
that  is  the  job  our  organizations 
must  do — individually  call  on  and 


sell  each  farmer.  That  takes  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  because  right  now  we 
are  not  much  fired  up  on  things,  we 
do  not  have  missionaries.  Yet  I  do 
feel  that  if  the  need  arises  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  work;  therefore,  let’s 
keep  the  farm  organizations  plug¬ 
ging  along  as  best  they  may.  David 

R.  C.  Smith,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

A  PUZZLE 

I  am  puzzled  over  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  American  people  to¬ 
ward  inflation.  Inflation  has  drained 
off  over  half  of  people’s  savings, 
caused  suspicion  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  the  value  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  we  are  definitely  headed 
for  more  of  the  same. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  a  coun¬ 
try  cannot  operate  in  the  red  any 
more  than  a  private  citizen  can  and 
get  away  with  it  for  too  long.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  private 
citizen  to  go  through  bankruptcy 
than  it  is  for  a  country. 

If  this  country  does  not  keep  its 
fiscal  policy  sound  the  whole  world 
will  be  terribly  affected,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  the  signal  for  com¬ 
munism  to  take  over. — L.  P.  Davis, 

S.  Royalton,  Vt. 

ROAR  RLOUKS 

I  read  Harold  Hawley’s  article 
about  the  South  American  situation. 
The  same  thing  happened  right  in 
this  State  under  the  English  and 
Dutch.  Large  land  holdings  and  a 
renter  system,  under  which  no  pro¬ 
fit  came  to  the  worker,  had  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  State  held  up  for 
a  hundred  years. 

To  convert  the  peonage  system 
existing  today  in  South  America  one 
would  have  to  lick  several  sizeable 
items — the  existing  landlords,  the 


existing  goverriments  which  are 
elected  and  paid  for  by  the  landlords, 
a  one-church  system  that  holds  that 
a  reliable  source  of  money  is  better 
than  freedom,  and  the  item  Harold 
emphasized,  lack  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  whether  any 
money  which  we  sent  into  South 
America  would  be  used  to  correct 
any  of  the  above  basic  troubles  or, 
honestly,  whether  we  have  any  right 
to  stick  our  noses  into  their  affairs. 
Sure,  we  know  their  systems  are 
wrong,  but  their  systems  belong  to 
them.— R.  C.  Burnette,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 

FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE 

I  am  disturbed  over  our  unem¬ 
ployment,  crime  and  ever  increasing 
taxes.  No  doubt  our  legislatures  will 
further  increase  our  minimum  wage, 
bringing  on  additional  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  increased  crime. 

The  school  tax  for  my  farm  has 
gone  from  $247.06  in  1952  to  $440.80 
in  1960.  State  and  county  tax  in 
1959  was  $486  and  in  1960,  $564.82. 

Just  as  our  farmers  were  the  for¬ 
gotten  people  in  our  late  election,  no 
doubt  they  will  be  forgotten  people 
of  the  future  except  at  tax  time. 

I  find  that  wages  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Italy  are  only 
about  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  average 
hourly  wage.  This  no  doubt  is  the 
reason  why  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  invested  abroad  by  U.  S.  in¬ 
dustry.  Are  our  labor  unions  pricing 
our  American  workers  out  of  jobs? 

Our  unemployment  eventually  will 
seriously  cut  production  and  reduce 
our  standard  of  living.  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  much  concerned. 

— Ernest  Strobeck,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Make  up  to 

$OC  EXTRA 
Z3  PROFIT 

per  calf  marketed 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Double  GOOD  NEWS 

for  every  dairyman! 


A  NEW,  LOW,  LOW  PRICE  ON  FAMOUS 

mmm.  FORMULA 


fjl0t  CjySfSIi  VEALER 

'  £ - THE  ONLY  MILK  REPLACER  SPECIALLY  FORMULATED  TO 

PRODUCE  TOP  QUALITY  VEAL  CALVES  WITHOUT  FEEDING  MILK! 


Same  premium  quality  at  a  reduced  price 

Famous  CALVITA  .  .  .  America’s  premium 
quality  milk  replacer  .  .  .  now  at  a  price  as  low 
as  so  called  “competitive”  brands.  The  makers 
of  Calvita  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  distri¬ 
bution  costs  into  the  East  and  are  passing  these 
savings  on  to  you.  Now,  more  than  ever,  you’ll 
want  to  raise  your  herd  replacement  calves  the 


CALVITA  way!  You'll  get  healthier,  sturdier 
heifers  with  sound  bone  structure  without  feed¬ 
ing  a  single  drop  of  valuable  market  milk.  The 
exclusive  CALVITA  formula  provides  a  balanced 
ration  of  nourishing  milk  solids,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  and  the  recommended  amount  of  Aureo- 
mycin  to  combat  scours  and  colds.  Raise  better 
calves  and  save  at  least  400  lbs.  of  whole  milk! 


It  took  more  than  2  years  of  experimentation  and  farm  testing  to 
perfect  this  new  milk  base  formula  .  . .  designed  especially  to  raise 
veal  calves.  Now  you  can  feed  out  your  bull  calves  and  extra 
heifers  to  top  market  condition  and  make  an  extra  $25  profit  per 
calf  on  an  average,  over  and  above  all  feeding  costs.  You  feed  no 
milk  whatsoever.  Authentic,  verified  records  show  that  you  get 
weights  around  200  lbs.  in  just  seven  weeks  of  feeding  CALVITA 
VEALER  and  a  good  calf  starter.  Easy  to  feed.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  needed.  Excellent  for  use  in  nursing  machines. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24.  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  4  Issue . Closes  Feb.  16  Apr.  1  Issue . Closes  Mar.  16 

Mar.  18  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2  Apr.  15  Issue . Closes  Mar.  30 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B.  anti  Blood  tested.  Ilol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
hot.  Leonatdsville,  New  York. 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions'  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday— Caledonia.  Gouverneur.  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene; 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf 
markets. 

FREE  VETERINARY  MedicaTCuide.  For  stock 
growers  only.  Inc'udcs  list  of  fair  priced  vac¬ 
cines,  antibiotics,  drugs,  instruments.  Orders 
shipped  same  day  received.  Write  American 
Research  Farms,  tnc.  Dept.  ET  Lenexa 
Kansas. 

BRED  FOR  TOP  Production— 40  Holsteins  at 
the  NYABC  All-Star  oale,  March  1.  Earlville. 
N.  Y.  Attend  and  buy. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  "  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price,  Clarence,  N.  Y 

HEREFORDS  ARE  THE  ideal  beef  cattle  for 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association,  23  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR 

write 

ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fam¬ 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

40  (  VAC.)  HOLSTEIN  Heifers  To  freshen  in 
March.  Dean  Scott.  Belfast  phone  94J2.  RFD2 
Belmont.  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTiolT  PLUS  is'  yours  from  NY  ABC- 
sired  Holsteins  at  the  All-Star  Sale.  March  1. 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  Come  and  buy. 


_ v _ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from  your 
cows  by  Charolais  bulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning  —  200  more  as  year¬ 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  on  sensibly 
priced  papered  Charolais.  write  Lamme  Farms 
Laclede  88,  Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  Onqorjta,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— NYABC-sired  — 
high  production,  functionally  sound  type  — 
yours  for  the  bidding  at  the  March  1  All-Star 
Sale,  Earlville.  N.  Y 


_ WOOL  _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado.  Texas. 


__________  DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  830.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough.  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Sil  E  P  HER  b~PU  PS  and  grown  dogs. 

excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Locke.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ 

BORDER  COLLI  ES,  imported  stock.  Four 
litters  ready  in  November.  Best  farm  dogs 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm 
Swanton,  Vermont. _ _ _ _ 

AKC,  AIREDALE;  wire  fox  puppies,  champion 
grandsired  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  BORDER  Collie  pups.  Beautifully 
marked.  Twenty-five  years  breeding  and  train¬ 
ing  the  best  in  Border  Collies.  Carlton  Eber- 
stein  &  Son,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

GOING  OUT  OF  business.  Standard  smooth  fox 
terriers,  not  toys.  AKC  Reg.  S25  and  up. 
Gloria  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y.  Phone 
AX-3-7704. 

REG.  COLLIE  BEAGLE  Fox  Terriers.  Wood¬ 
land  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

STALLION  -  REGISTERED"  imported?  New 
Forest.  Excellent  conformation.  Steel  grey. 
Three  year  old.  Halter  broke.  Arthur  Talbot. 
Bryant  Rd.,  Jefferson.  Mass. 

PAIR  OF  CHESTNUT  horses,  mare  and  geld¬ 
ing.  5  and  6  yrs.  Weight  3000.  Sound,  true. 
Fred  Warner.  Belmont.  New  York,  phone  7280. 
PAIR  OF  BAY7  Mares  9  and  10  years,  weight 
3200.  Work  single  or  double,  also  pair  spotted 
horses  weight  2400.  James  Scott,  Belmont, 
New  York. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  service  boars  all 
ages,  bred  gilts,  etc.  Large  herd.  C.  W.  Hill¬ 
man,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  open  gilts  sired 
by  Certified  Meat  Sire.  200  lb.  littermate  cut 
6.5  sq.  in.  loin  eye.  Also  weanling  boars  and 
gilts.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  F'ree  details. 
White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whites.  Poults  69c.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm. 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


PHEASANTS 

15000  RINGNECK  CHICKS  hatching  weekly. 
Mac  Farlane  Pheasant  Farms.  Janesville  13 
Wisconsin. 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Pullorum  free.  15%  discount  before  March  4th. 
Non-fliers  available.  Write  for  details  —  West 
and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y. 
U.  S,.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
bar  Leghorns  bred  eor  large  eggs — early 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE]  4 -col  or 

pictures,  24  pages.  67  rare  and  common  va¬ 
rieties.  Everything  from  giants  to  Bantams. 
Murray  McMurrav  Hatchery.  Box  B70.  Webster 
City.  Iowa. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets,  Day-old  or 
ready-to-iay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Ph.  LE  8-3401. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75— 100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds.  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

REDS,  ROCKS.  CROSSES  $4750-100.  Pullets 
SIS. 00.  broilers  200 — $5.00.  Diamond  Chickery- 
Franklinville,  N.  J. 

SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns. 
Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  every  week  year  ’round.  For  meat  produc¬ 
tion  you  can’t  beat  our  famous  Vantress-White 
Rock  Cross.  Write  foi  new  catalog  and  price 
list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS  —  White"" Leghorn 

pullets.  $26-100:  Silver  Cross  and  R.I.  Red 
pullets.  $25:  broadbreasted  Cornish  broiler 
cross,  straight  run,  $11;  100%  guaranteed.  Free 
catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


_  GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS,  JUNIORS  $1.00  up.  breeders 
$2.00.  Elizabeth  Urbanski,  Ushers,  New  Y’ork. 


CAPONS 

CAPONS.  STARTED  RIGHT.  Expertly  capon- 
ized  (surgically).  Meat  type  capons— Barred 
Silver  Cross  and  Broad  White  Cornish  Cross. 
Write  for  free  Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan 
Rhodes.  Kingsley.  Pennsylvania. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21 C  with  new  Uni -Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin.  100  mg,  neomycin. 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine. 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into ‘the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOce  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.i  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  a  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept  A3,  Topsfield. 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


_  HAY  &  OATS _ 

25  TONS  TIMOTHY,  25  tons  alfalfa,  all  har¬ 
vested  in  June  I960.  Lonergan  Farms.  Homer. 
New  York 

HAY — STRAW  WANTED,  barn  loads.  S.  A 
Rauch.  New  Hope,  Pa.  VQ-2-2081. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5__PM. 

CRIMPED  ALFALFA  first  and  second;  wheat 
straw.  Delivered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burling- 
ham.  RD  1,  Holcomb.  N.  Y.  Holcomb  543-A. 
SECON  n  "CUTTING  ALFALFA ,  excellent  qual - 
ity,  artificial  heat  dried.  Will  deliver.  Carlton 
O’Mara,  Lyons,  New  York.  Phone  WH -6-4353. 


FIRST  CUTTING  ALFALFA  and  clover,  wheat 
straw,  delivered  by  truckload.  Bob  Rogers. 
RD3,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Holcomb 
1352-C. _ 

HAY,  FIRST  &  SECOND  cutting.  Wheat  straw, 
ear  com,  oats.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone 
HO-92885. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 

stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath, 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur. 
Greene,  Oneonta,  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11 
Iowa.  _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas 

Free  catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


HELP  WANTED _ _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin. 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. 

TENANT"  FOR  DAIRY  farm  share  lease  in 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Box  348,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light 

bulb.  Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  — 
never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition 
Multi -million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make 
small  fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick 
sales.  Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114 
E.  32nd.  Dept.  C-74B,  New  York  16. 

WANTED" ABOUT  APRIL  1st— single  man  on 
Guernsey  dairy  farm  Must  be  good  milker, 
able  to  drive  truck.  Steady  job.  good  home 
with  top  wages.  Box  514-MJ.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  FARMER.  Barn 
cleaner,  nice  house,  good  wages.  Kurt  Simon. 
RD  4,  Dolsontown  Rd..  Middletown.  N.  Y, 

Tel.  Diamond  3-5156.  _  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK  for  my  home  in  the 
country,  in  northern  New  Jersey.  If  you  are 
nterested  in  a  permanent  position  with  se¬ 
curity  and  want  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a  lovely 
countryside,  call  collect,  Circle  7-6500  (New 
York  City),  for  an  appointment.  House  is 
brand  new,  completely  air  conditioned,  includ- 
ng  youi  apartment  and  the  kitchen. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

RETIRED  MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  to 
supplement  pension.  Extended  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  maintenance  experience.  Would  accept 
employment  as  caretaker.  Moderate  compensa¬ 
tion,  decent  living  quarters.  No  dependents.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Reinl.  RFD  2.  Mechanicville. 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

40  HOLSTEINS  DESIRE  good  homes  from 
dairymen  who  want  increased  milk  profits. 
Don’t  miss  NYABC  All-Star  Sale,  March  1. 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

PERMANENT  ROOM  and  board  for  elderly 
people.  Reasonable.  Box  32,  Vega,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.-  Inc 
111  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 
shop  at  home  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All-Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary. 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  4.  Fern 
dale,  Michigan . 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  "dealers, 

farmers  make  $125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Samples  free — 
ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men. 
Campbell  Co..  (Est.  1928).  Rochelle  19,  III. 
MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  with  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Earn  big  money  daily  on  your  own  hours 
selling  exclusive  famous  Spring-Step:  Cushion 
Shoes  America  s  largest  line.  Over  15,000  shoe 
styles  and  sizes  for  men  women  and  children. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  show  you  how. 
No  investment.  Free  catalog  and  sales  kit  with 
actual  demonstrators.  Write  Ortho-Vent  Shoe 
Company.  2412AB  Brand  Rd.,  Salem,  Virginia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE  FARM  SUPPLY  Business.,  best 
location  in  central  New  York.  Owner  retiring. 
Gross  about  half  million  from  business  and  in 
addition.  S3340.0o  per  year  rent  from  adjoining 
gas  station  and  diner.  Excellent  business  in¬ 
vestment.  Price  $75,000  including  equipment 
and  inventory  About  $30,000  down  payment. 
Write  Box  514-PZ  American  Agriculturist. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

RESTAURANT  GROSSING  OVER  $80,000  a 
year  on  major  highway  with  living  quarters 
—  2  bedrooms,  bath,  livingroom,  den  and 
kitchen.  $60,000  total  price.  %  down.  Contact 
P.  Papas,  Box  99,  North  Stonington,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


FOR  SALE— 40  HOLSTEINS— NYABC-sired— 
may  purchase  one  or  more  on  March  1  at 
All-Star  Sale.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS 

FAMOUS  GRO-COATED  Brand  farm  seed  405 
more  effective  with  new  improved  formulation, 
Free  48-page  color  illustrated  catalog.  Gro- 
Coat  Protects  alfalfa,  clovers  and  grass  seeo 
from  rotting  in  the  ground.  In  actual  tests  in¬ 
creased  stands  of  over  200%.  No  other  seed 
treatment  like  it.  Now  available  at  no  extra 
cost.  Red  Clover  $37.70  per  bushel;  special 
Ranger  Alfalfa  $18.90  per  bushel.  Complete  se¬ 
lection  of  farm  and  garden  seed,  nursery  slock 
and  fruit  trees.  Fast  service  from  Van  Wert. 
Ohio  branch.  Write  today.  Berry’s  Dept.  427 
Clarinda  Iowa. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH"  Colonial  stamps.  30c 
Approval-  Linstamp.  St.  Catharines  415.  Onl 
103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps 
10c.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps: 
10c  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil 
615.  Ontario. 


FRUIT 

INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  grapefruit  or 
mixed.  $7.25  per  bushel.  $4.75  half  bushel.  Ex¬ 
press  charges  paid  by  us.  Shew  Groves.  Route 
4.  Box  65,  Fort  Pierce.  Florida. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  froe  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept 
AA.  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  MIXED,  extra  large. 
•54.95  hundred  postpaid  H.  Gordon,  South- 
old,  New  York. 


_ _  PECANS _ 

PECANS  IN  SHELL — 7  pounds  mixed  sizes. 
$3.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger" 
22  Shore  Road.  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 
DOLLARS  FOR  PENNIES.  Need  1866  to  1S78 
Cash.  Norman  Tremper.  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  "How  to  Make 
$3,000'  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth- 
worms!”  Oakhaven  5.  Cedar  Hill.  Texas. 

NATIVE  WORMS  DIG  easy,  electrically.  Make 
your  own  digger  cheap.  Instructions,  blue- 
print,  postpaid  SI. 00.  W.  Price.  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

FREE  FOLDER  “Make  Money  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms.”  W.  Price,  Wil-Lo  Farm,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


_ PLANTS  _ _ 

FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  and 
planting  guide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  hybrid  tomatoes,  hybrid  onions,  hybrid 
eggplant.  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  and 
giant  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  hot 
peppers,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plants 
for  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out¬ 
door  grown  plants  arc  much  hardier  than  hot¬ 
house  plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  by  fast 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bought 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an 
niversary  catalog.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept 
2020.  Albany,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY]  blueberry 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli 
dawn.  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Walter 
K.  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford.  Mass. 

Certified  tomato]  pepper,  cabbage 

onion,  ‘egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor 
ous,  full-hearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 
If.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — all  varieties.  Free 
catalog.  Rexfo"d  Sprout.  Waverly,  New  York. 

FREE — VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog.  55~year 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville. 
S.  C.  P.  O.  Box  6S4. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  -  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you  Double  stitched,  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size — 
7’x9’.  $5.67;  8’xl2’,  $8.64;  12’xl4’,  $15.12. 
Polyethylene  film  atso  available,  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our 
65th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader.  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  upTo  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J- 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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MITER  BOX  —  WOOD— 16”  standard  width. 
Every  man  needs  one  Post  paid.  Send  one 
dollar.  Industrial  Woodcraft  Products,  Free¬ 
hold  N  Y. 


MOBILE  HOMES 

Selection,  terms,  service.  Yes,  Andy 

has  all  three.  The  largest  selection  of  new 
and  used  mobile  homes,  from  $11.00  per  week 
and  up,  with  the  easiest  bank  terms  available. 
Andy  takes  furniture,  farm  implements,  or 
anything  of  value  in  trade.  Delivery  is  free  of 
charge  to  your  location  and  Andy  has  3  sales 
lots  to  serve  you.  Andy’s  Trailer  Sales,  Inc., 
Routes  5  &  10.  Whately,  10  miles  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.  Also  at  791  .Memorial  Drive 
across  from  the  Big  Y  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
and  visit  Lincoln  Trailer  Sales,  Upper  W 

Dominick  St.  in  Rome,  New  York. _ 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes,  Route  219, 
5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo, 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  farm  machinery,  anything  ol 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere.,  anytime. 


BOOKS 

PROPHET— ELIJAH  COMING  Before  Christ 
Wonderful  book.  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission 

Rochester  19.  New  York. _ 

LET  US  FIND  that  book  you  wantT^Free 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service.  Box  18.  Clary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL.  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military 


Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y 


NEW  ARMY'  SURPLUS  truck  chains,  well 
known  brand.  1100x20  or  12-22-5  single,  $27.00 
pr. ;  1100x20  or  12-22-5  triple-side  chain  duals 
$45.00  pr.  Express  paid,  receipt  of  check. 
Towns,  villages,  schools  etc.  on  receipt  of  pur¬ 
chase  order  10%  off  in  10  pr.  lots.  Tietbohls 
Inc.,  Delhi.  N.  Y.  Phone  276.  . 


.JEEPS  $278.00,  PLANES  $159.00.  Boats  $7.80 

generators  $2.68  are  typical  government  sur¬ 
plus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001  items  wholesale, 
direct.  Full  details,  627  locations  and  pro¬ 
cedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box  8AG.  Thomas- 


ville,  Penna. 


_ SIGNS  _ 

SIGNS.  METAL,  ENAMEL,  all  wordings.  No 
Trespassing,  etc.  Mail  box  reflective-  letters, 
mail  10c  for  sample,  free  catalog.  Signs,  54 
Hamilton,  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT _ _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES,  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  barm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

USED  6  UNIT  GLASS  line  DeLaval  combine 
milker,  complete.  Large  6-inch  portable  alum¬ 
inum  irrigation  system,  both  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  J.  Mark  Robinson,  Tunkhannock  5,  Pa. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down, 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dumbar.  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota.  _ 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13,000  miles. 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822.  - 

DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers, 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  250.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp., 

Fargo,  N.  D.  _ 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS,  kits,  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator. 
Plans  250.  Dunbar,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE:  A  Complete  apple  grading  and  siz 
ing  and  packaging  unit  set  up  for  poly  packages 
Plus  8  or  more  sizes  tor  cell  packing.  Like 
new  cost  over  $9,000.  Will  sell  for  $3,000 
South  Windsor  Equipment  Co..  Sullivan  Ave. 

South  Windsor,  Conn. _ 

20  ACRES  EQUIPMENT:  Allis-Chalmers  G. 
used  100  hours;  D14 — D17,  two  WD45;  six 
WD,  five  Farmali  M,  six  C,  four  A,  Oliver  66 
—77—88 — super  88  and  880,  Fords  all  models. 
125  used  crawler  and  wheel  tractors  to  choose 
from,  60  new  and  used  combines,  65  used 
balers,  all  makes;  no  reasonable  offer  refused 
Used  backhoes  and  loaders.  See  the  all  new 
Allis-Chalmers  D3  crawler.  Sales  and  service 

AC,  Massey-Ferguson,  Oliver,  Ford,  New  Hoi 
land,  New  Idea,  Ontario  drills.  Owatonna  con 
ditioners,  Wiard  parts,  Leroy  parts.  Dor 

Howard ,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. _ 

A  WOOD  SILO  is'  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
ao  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-221,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla.  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  ana  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  _ 

SALEM  FARM  SUPPLY  AUCTION ;  Largest 
and  most  complete  inventory  of  new.  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  demonstrated  equipment  ever  sold  in 
the  East.  Selling  40  tractors.  30  balers  and 
choppers,  15  plows,  15  harrows,  12  planters  and 
drills,  15  mowers,  conditioners,  rakes,  tedders, 
spreaders,  tools,  supplies.  Write  for  complete 
listing  and  order  of  sale.  February  24th  and 
25th,  9:30  AM  to  4:00  PM.  Salem  Farm  Sup- 
Ply,  Salem,  New  York.  UL-4-344S.  G.  &  S.  Mc- 
Lenithan,  Auctioneers . 

ELECTRIC  SWITCHES,  Federal  Pacific 
#14622  double  pole,  double  throw,  use  with 
generators,  etc  Army  surplus,  new,  list  $61.00 
our  price  $10.00.  Bam  light  shades  list  88e 
ea.,  our  price  box  of  10 — $1.60.  Solvay  Trad 
ing,  500  Scarboro,  Syracuse.  _ 

5000  WATT,  SINGLE  PHASE  generator.  Driv¬ 

en  by  Wisconsin  4  cylinder  engine.  Skid 
mounted,  good  condition — $350.  Also,  Hartz- 
ell  hay  drier,  36”  fan — 5HP,  oil  burner,  trailer 
mounted,  very  good  condition — $750.  George 
Clark,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

MILK^PRODUCERS— GOOD  outside  coverings 
Popular  sizes.  'Two-tone  colors.  Excellent  con¬ 
ditions.  For  sale  to  highest  bidders  at  NYABC’s 
All-Star  Holstein  Sale  March  1.  Earlville 

N.  Y. 

WINdSower  WANTED.  L.  Macombeit  Grand 
Isle,  Vermont. 


NURSERY  STOCK  _____ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS— 4-10  inch  trees, 
Blue  Spruce,  Hemlock,  Scotch  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae;  20 
any  one  variety  $2.00.  Seven  collections  $11.00. 
100,  6-12  inch,  Scotch  Pine  $6.00.  AA  Melling 
er’s  North  Lima  Ohio. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa. 


FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi¬ 
cations  regularly,  tree  price  list  on  request. 

Denton  Nursery,  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’,  1,000 
Scotch  pine,  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue,  100  Douglas  fir,  50  white  spruce — all 
3  yr.  stock.  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request. 
Whitmer  Nursery,  Cooperstown,  Pa. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  and  transplants  in 
leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  production. 
Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and  plant 
ing  guide.  Flickengers’  Nursery,  Sagamore  6. 
tu _ _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  STOCK— for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  or  landscaping.  Grow  trees  on  idle 
land  for  profit,  beamy,  future  timber  returns, 
a  family  hobby.  Blue-green  Scotch  pine  from 
our  select  seed.  Write  ior  free  catalog  of  fine 
pine,  spruce,  fir  and  ornamental  evergreens. 
Paint  Creek  Nurseries,  Shippenville,  Pa. _ _ 

BABY  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants. 
List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery.  Eicher  Road. 

■  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Free  Catalog).  Six  dif¬ 
ferent^  large  packets,  landscape  varieties  $2.00; 
six  Christmas  Tree  varieties  $2.00;  six  timber 
varieties  $2.00;  all  three  collections  $5.75.  1,500 
Blue  Spruce  seeds  $1.00.  AA  Meliinger’s,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings.  Fir- 
pines  .  Spruce  20  and  up.  Prepaid.  Unadilla 
Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  MONEY — BUY  Allen’s  hardy  northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  and  June 
bearing  strawberries,  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries.  blueberries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees,  nut  trees  and  dwarf  fruit 
trees.  Everything  necessary  to  successfully  plant 
your  garden  oi  farm.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  Free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nurs- 
efy  bargains.  Everything  guaranteed.  Write 
today  Allen’s  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box 
151,  Geneva,  Ohio 


ENGINES  &  GENERATORS 

CUT  ENGINE  REPAIR  Bills.  Fix  your  Wis¬ 
consin  Engines  yourself  with  these  factory- 
engineered  and  easy-to-install  Wisconsin  do-it- 
yourself  repair  kits.  Fuel  strainer  kits,  80p  and 
automatic  high-temperature  safety  switch, 
$6.25  (both  for  all  models);  fuel  pump  kits, 
$1.90  to  $3.40,  depending  on  model;  and 
magneto  point  and  condenser  kits,  Fairbanks— 
$4.10,  and  Wico — $4.70.  Complete  kits  simplify 
repairs,  assure  uniform  performance,  and  im¬ 
prove  engine  efficiency.  Sold  locally  through 
authorized  Wisconsin  Engine  Service  Stations. 
Send  for  name  of  the  one  nearest  you.  Dept. 
FC-161,  Wisconsin  Motor  Corporation,  Milwau¬ 
kee  46,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  ESTATE  _ _ 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED  tor  sale — farms, 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motets,  hotels,  etc.  It  costs 
nothing  to  interview  a  representative.  Cali  or 
write  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City. 
New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $395. 
Lovely  14  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads, 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish,  hunt, 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept. 
681-D,  Rainbow  Park,  Box  521,  Ocala.  Fla. 
(AD59067Z-0) _ 

WANTED  —  BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer, 
stocked  dairy  farm.  Would  like  to  rent,  buy 
on  time,  work  on  shares.  Have  house  trailer. 
Lester  Cornell.  RD1,  Barton,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Empire  6-4588. _ _ _ 

NEARLY  FINISHED  ranch  style  house  in 
Vermont  with  six  acres  surrounding  house, 
orchard  included,  $10,500;  with  60  acres, 
$12,500.  Beautiful  view,  spacious  lawns  with 
variety  of  shrubs.  Pictures  on  request.  Box 
514-QV,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— thirty  acres  of  growing 
wood  land.  Near  Littleton,  Price  $300.  Write 
George  Brew,  Gilman,  Vermont. _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  165  acres  early,  tillable 
land;  10  of  good  pasture.  14  room  dwelling, 
6  large  barns,  silo,  milk  market,  all  village 
utilities.  22  acres  in  corporation,  long  street 
frontage.  George  W.  Mayne,  49  Buffalo  St.. 

Bergen,  N.  Y. _ _  _  _ 

FREE  LISTS,  FARMS,  homes,  businesses,  5 
counties  west  of  Albany.  State  wants.  Mort 
Wimple,  Sloans ville.  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  204  ACRE  well  drained  gravelly 
loam  farm  suited  for  dairy  or  beef.  Barn 
nearly  new.  Large  modem  home,  oil  furnace, 
fireplace,  dishwasher  and  good  well.  Will  con¬ 
sider  contract  sale.  Write  Happy  Hill  Farm, 
Sherman,  N  Y.  Phone  POrter  1-4303. 
SELLING  COUNTRY ’PROPERTY?  Quick  way 
to  find  buyers  for  your  property  is  to  look 
where  they  are  looking  for  you.  In  the  New 
York  City  area  and  surrounding  territory;  that 
means  putting  your  advertising  in  The  New 
York  Times.  It’s  the  source  prospects  turn  to 
first  because  it  has  more  to  choose  from  — 
more  country  property  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper.  Good  time  to  ad¬ 
vertise  is  between  March  5  and  April  9 — the 
period  when  farms,  country  homes  and  estates 
will  be  featured  in  The  Times  Classified  Pages. 
Tour  announcement  will  reach  approximately 
600,000  families  on  weekdays,  900,000  on  Sun¬ 
days  Full  details  may  be  had  from  your  local 
real  estate  broker.  Or,  if  you  wish,  contact 
The  New  York  Times  direct.  We’ll  help  you 
write  your  ad  from  facts  you  supply,  send  you 
proofs  and  quote  costs.  Write  The  New  York 
Times,  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk  #101,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department,  Times  Square, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


5  ACRES  NEAR  COUNTY  Seat,  Trenton, 
Florida.  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1495,  no  interest.  Owner  Wm.  H.  Mott,  7101 — 
13  St.,  N.  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida. 

240  ACRES— ONTARIO  LOAM,  60  acres  af- 

falfa,  creek  watered  pasture,  gravity  spring 
water  to  buildings,  drive  thru  barn.  53  stan¬ 
chions,  gutter  cleaner,  heifer  barn-tool  shed. 
1,000  bushel  corn  crib.  Modern  10-room  house 
used  as  2  family,  also  modem  4  bedroom  house. 
Located  Cayuga  County,  Syracuse  26  miles. 
$32,000 — half  down.  Tydings  Real  Estate  Co., 
29  Oswego  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

RUG  WOOLS— BRAIDING  ancThooking.  Pre¬ 

shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges  from  coat  fac¬ 
tories.  We  have  taken  over  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  rug  strip  department. 
We  are  right  in  the  garment  district  so  can 
serve  you  better.  Send  150  for  samples.  Intro¬ 
ductory  offer,  braiding  mixture  100%  wool, 
35  cents  pound.  Postage  extra.  Minimum  order 
$5.00.  Money  back  guarantee.  Sherman  Wool¬ 
ens,  552  8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  18,  N.  Y. 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld,  16-A.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

FREE  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  samples, 
napkins,  everything.  Scholler,  1747  Selby,  Saint 
Paul  4,  Minn.  _ 

SUITING"  FLANNELS.  Rich  colors.  Finest 

rayon-celanese  acetate.  45  wide,  washable. 
Crease-resistant.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics.  2005- AF  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

DO  YOU"  WEAR,  size  38-66.  Buy  direct  from 

manufacturer.  Slips,  half -slips,  gowns,  panties, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Royal  Fashions, 
Dept.  A,  1422  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  New  York. _ _ 

400  BUTTONS,  100  NEEDLES,  catalog  $1.00 
postpaid.  Wholesale  discount  offerings.  Box 
711,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HUSBAND  A  DAIRYMAN?  Be  sure  he  gets  at 

least  one  of  the  40  NY  ABC-sired  Holsteins 
oeing  sold  March  1  at  the  All-Star  Sale,  Earl¬ 
ville,  N.  YJ _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEWIVES.  “BUY  AT  Discount.”  Make 

huge  savings  on  appliances,  silverware, 
watches,  housewares,  toys,  personal  needs,  etc., 
send  for  free  big  4  color  catalog.  The  Benton 
Co.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. _ _ _ 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sirce  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine.  _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS— 3  lines  $1.00.  Labels  — 
printing.  Free  folder.  Champlain  Industries, 
Hinesburg,  Vermont. 

TOBACCO!  PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smok¬ 
ing  or  Redleaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 
Dresden,  Tennessee.  _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces ;  coal,  oiT, 

gas.  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co..  793  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 

JOURNAL.”  Old  Forge  16,  N.  Y.—  $1.00  year. 
Sample  200. 

HUNTERS:  YOUR  DEERSKIN  tanned,  custom 

made  into  gloves — ready  made  gloves  by  pair 
or  dozen.  Low  prices.  Suburban  Glove  Com- 
pany,  Anthony  Pond  Road,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

WATCHES  REPAIRED,  Cleaned  $3.95.  Guar- 

anteed.  Precision  Watch  Repairing,  Durham, 
Conn. _ _ _ 

BIRD  FEEDERS  FOR  round  or  wedge  suet 

cakes,  your  choice,  cake  included  $2  or  Califor¬ 
nia  Redwood  seed  feeder  or  suet  feeder,  your 
choice  $3  postpaid.  Gardensales  Co.,  Box  6005, 

Philadelphia  14,  Penna.  _ 

FOAM  SLEEP  PILLOWS — full  size,  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  two  for  the  price  of  one.  Non  aller¬ 
gic,  resilient,  will  not  mat,  hygienic.  $3.90  per 
pair  or  $2.15  single.  Cash,  check,  money  order. 
We  prepay  shipment.  Harry  Ward,  347  West 
36th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANT  A  BARGAIN?  Last  opportunity  to  pur¬ 

chase  Government  surplus  chain  saw  chains. 
Brand  new.  36”.  Can  be  shortened.  Cost  $42.00, 
our  price.  Three — $20.00.  Six- — $35.00.  Sample 
$7.50.  Postpaid.  Limited  quantity.  Order  today! 
W.  Roscoe  Slack  Associates,  Crown  Point, 

New  York. _  _ 

FENCE  &  POULTRY  STAPLES — %”  galvan¬ 
ized,  100  lb.  kegs  $9.50  each,  FOB  Buffalo. 
Renzol,  Inc.,  72  Jewett  Ave. 

DON’T  MISS  the  NYABC  All-Star  Sale,  March 
1,  Earlviile,  N  Y.  40  registered  Holsteins 

selling.  '  _ 

WANTED :  USED  BIBLES  and  Sunday  School 
literature  for  Missionary  Evangelism.  Send 
them  to:  L.  Eversdyk,  Burt,  New  York. 


Coming  Meetings 

March  4-12  —  44th  International 
Flower  Show  (Public)  New  York 
Coliseum. 

March  10-11  —  Little  International 
Horse  and  Livestock  Show,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

March  18 — 21st  Annual  Little  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show,  Grinnell 
Arena  on  University  campus,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

April  3-6 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

April  23-24-25  —  Seventh  annual 
American  Angus  Conference,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

June  13-16  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 

TOP  JERSEY  HERDS 

A  number  of  Empire  State  Jersey 
herds  have  recently  been  classified 
for  type  by  an  official  classifier  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Herds  with  an  average  score  of  85% 
or  more  include  the  following:  Mrs. 
Jean  Connor,  Lagrangeville;  Misses 
Jennie  H.  and  Elise  H.  Kinkead, 
Poughkeepsie;  Stanley  Chittenden, 
New  Lebanon;  Robert  Kellar,  East 
Chatham;  Evelyn  Dennison,  Ira; 
Ralph  and  Robert  Young,  Union 
Springs;  R.  T.  McMahon,  Homer; 
George  R.  Danforth,  Jefferson;  A. 
D.  Gesner,  Heuvelton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Bly,  Jr.,  Elmira;  Mrs.  Rose 
Flannery,  Marion;  and  Leo  Benware, 
North  Bangor. 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BoxBR*221Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67;  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  Profits.  America’s  best  meat  type  breed.  For 
free  breeder’s  list,  write 


NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  ’  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  siz§  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. * 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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Planning  Your 


By  EMILIE  HALL 

Editor,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  At  Cornell  University 


ONE  THING  is  abundantly 
clear  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  community 
meal:  If  the  kitchen  is  at¬ 
tractive  and  efficient,  more  persons 
will  enjoy  working  in  it  and  will  feel 
rewarded  for  their  efforts.  If  the  kit¬ 
chen  is  poorly  planned,  the  workers 
will  get  over-tired,  feel  frustrated, 
and  perhaps  even  avoid  volunteering 
their  services  another  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
plan  a  community  kitchen  that  is 
perfect  or  completely  satisfactory  for 
everyone,  because  space  and  funds 
are  usually  limited  and  often  inade¬ 
quate;  also,  many  persons  are  in¬ 
volved  in  planning  the  arrangement. 

Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
organizations  that  are  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  their  community  kitchens 
and  have  sought  the  help  and  advice 
of  the  New  York  State  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Because  of  this, 
guides  for  designing  and  equipping 
a  community  kitchen  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University,  through  the  combined 
work  of  specialists  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Institution  Management 
and  of  Housing  and  Design,  and  from 
the  points  of  view  of  the  food  ser¬ 
vice  manager  and  the  architect. 

Before  we  get  down  to  details  of 
the  Cornell  recommendations,  a 
word  about  some  other  factors  which 
may  seem  obvious,  but  which  people 
often  forget  when  they  plan  a  com¬ 
munity  kitchen: 

The  community  kitchen  must  be 
larger  than  the  home  kitchen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  quantities  of  food 
handled  there  at  one  time  by  sev¬ 
eral  persons.  For  the  same  reason, 
more  work  tables  and  counter  space 
are  needed;  aisles  or  traffic  lanes 
should  be  considerably  wider,  and 
equipment  should  be  limited  to  items 
that  are  easy  for  volunteer  workers 
to  operate  and  clean,  and  that  usu¬ 
ally  can  be  repaired  locally. 

Space  Requirements 

In  general  a  rectangular  room  that 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide 
makes  possible  the  best  arrangement 
of  work  centers  and  equipment. 
When  the  dining  room  is  located  on 
the  long  side  of  the  kitchen,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  stove  and  serving 
counter  is  reduced,  and  this  saves 
many  steps. 

To  serve  up  to  150  people,  the  kit¬ 
chen  area  should  be  at  least  16  by  20 
feet  and  there  should  be  as  much 
free  floor  space  as  there  is  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  equipment. 

The  aisle  between  the  range  and 


Editor’s  Note:  Two  Cornell  leaflets 
on  community  kitchen  equipment 
are  available  free  to  New  York  State 
residents  (5  cents  to  others) :  1.  Dolly 
for  Garbage  Cans;  2.  Silverware 
Boxes. 

To  get  these,  write  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  Home  Editor  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


the  cook’s  table  should  be  3%  feet 
wide,  so  that  workers  can  open  the 
oven  door  comfortably  and  safely. 
The  aisle  between  the  cook’s  table 
and  the  serving  counter  also  should 
be  3)4  feet  wide  to  permit  people  to 
work  at  both  the  cook’s  table  and  at 
the  counter  without  interference.  All 
other  aisles  should  be  at  least  3  feet 
wide. 

Kitchen  Work  Centers 

Cornell  recommendations  call  for 
four  major  work  centers — one  each 
for  receiving  food,  for  food  prepar¬ 
ation,  for  serving,  and'for  dishwash¬ 
ing.  The  work  centers  should  be 
placed  so  that  food  can  be  routed 
progressively  from  the  receiving 
area  to  the  serving  counter,  with  as 
little  cross-traffic  as  possible.  Soiled 
dishes  should  be  returned  through  a 
special  window  at  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  where  they  can  be  scraped 
and  washed  without  interfering  with 
food  preparation  and  service. 

Work  Surfaces 

If  the  portable  tables  and  cook’s 
table  are  the  same  height  as  the 
range,  you  can  slide  kettles  or  pans 
of  food  from  the  range  to  the  port¬ 
able  table  and  wheel  it  to  the  cook’s 
table  or  serving  counter  without  do¬ 
ing  any  lifting.  Thirty-four  inches  is 
a  good  height  for  tables  and  the 
^serving  counter.  _ 

Sinks  and  Drainboards 

Sink  compartments,  20  by  20 
inches,  are  large  enough  to  wash  5- 
gallon  stock  pots.  The  sinks  need  not 
be  more  than  10  to  12  inches  deep, 
and  they  will  be  more  comfortable 
to  work  in  if  the  bottoms  are  27  to 
29  inches  above  the  floor.  However, 
this  poses  a  problem  so  far  as  drain- 
board  height  is  concerned,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  compromise  in  order 
to  have  both  the  sinks  and  drain- 


board  at  reasonably  comfortable 
heights  for  Workers. 

A  shelf  under  the  cook’s  table  can 
be  used  to  store  mixing  bowls,  large 
stock  pots,  and  roasting  pans.  Draw¬ 
ers  on  each  side  of  tKe  table  are  a 
practical  place  to  store  forks,  spoons, 
and  wire  whips  used  in  food  prepar¬ 
ation.  Salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  flour 
in  metal  containers  can  be  kept  on 
the  overhead  shelf.  A  slotted  knife 
rack  attached  to  one  end  of  the  table 
provides  a  safe  place  for  sharp 
knives. 

Cupboards 

The  top  shelves  of  cupboards 
should  be  no  more  than  6  feet  from 
the  floor.  Shelves  should  be  support¬ 
ed  at  approximately  every  36  inches. 
No  shelf,  upper  or  lower,  should  be 
deeper  than  22  inches,  front  to  back. 
If  adjustable  shelf  stripping  is  used, 
shelves  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
items  to  be  stored  there.  It  is  well  to 
store  each  item  where  it  will  be  used 
first. 

Dish  Storage  Below  Counter 

Whenever  possible,  the  storage 
space  below  the  serving  counter 
should  be  accessible  from  both  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  shelves 
should  be  adjustable.  Cabinets  under 
the  serving  counter  should  be  at 
least  27  inches  deep  to  allow  track 
space  for  sliding  doors  on  both  the 
kitcheh  and  dining  room  sides  and 
for  shelves  22  inches  front  to  back. 
Sliding  doors  are  recommended  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  opened  without 
creating  a  traffic  hazard. 

Standard  size  trays  (14  by  18 
inches)  can  be  used  to  store  some  of 
the  table-setting  items,  such  as  glass¬ 
es,  cups,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
cream  pitchers  and  sugar  bowls.  Sil¬ 
ver  can  be  stored  in  boxes  designed 
to  hold  enough  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  to  set  one  or  two  tables,  each 
seating  8  persons.  Larger  boxes  are 


too  heavy  to  carry  when  filled  with 
silver.  (See  Editor’s  Note) 

Dinner  plates,  salad  plates,  and 
saucers  should  not  be  stored  on 
trays.  Rather  than  stacking  dishes 
in  dozens,  the  specialists  suggest  that 
each  stack  contain  enough  dishes  to 
serve  one  or  two  tables.  When  dinner 
plates  are  stored  on  the  top  shelf 
under  the  serving  counter,  they  can 
be  removed  without  strain. 

Lately  the  College  has  received  in¬ 
quiries  from  organizations  asking 
for  help  to  plan  community  kitchens 
large  enough  to  handle  food  service 
for  from  300  to  500  persons  at  one 
function.  Specialists  do  not  believe 
it  is  feasible  for  volunteer  workers 
to  operate  such  large  kitchens  and 
are  advising  against  it.  True,  there 
are  labor-saving  devices  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  can  lighten  the  work,  but 
they  are  expensive  and  require  spe¬ 
cial  know-how  for  operation. 

For  example,  restaurant-type,  dish¬ 
washing  machines  which  would  be 
adequate  for  a  community  kitchen 
built  to  serve  only  100  to  150  per¬ 
sons  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000.  Such  machines  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  every  time  they 
are  used — and  this  means  removing 
many  of  the  parts.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Dishwashing  machines  use  more  wa¬ 
ter  than  is  needed  to  wash  dishes  by 
hand.  This  calls  for  a  larger  water 
heater  and  a  sewage  system  capable 
of  handling  the  extra  Water. 

All  organizations  have  space  and 
money  limitations.  A  congregation 
that  is  building  a  new  church  or  re¬ 
modeling  an  old  one  may  wish  to 
consider  the  money  spent  on  kitchen 
and  dining  room  facilities  in  relation 
to  the  whole  budget.  The  sanctuary 
and  Sunday  School  rooms,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  used  every  week,  while 
over  a  year’s  time,  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  probably  are  used  much 
less  often  and  by  fewer  people. 


Kitchen  floor  plan  for  com¬ 
munity  buildings,  suggested 
by  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  special¬ 
ists.  It  has  space  and  equip¬ 
ment  suitable  for  prepara¬ 
tion  and  service  of  food  for 
a  maximum  of  150  persons 
at  one  time. 
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HERE  and  THERE 

'  ,  X  - 

With  Home  Editor  MABEL  HEBEL 


A  Trip  to  Albany,  A.  Y. 


I  WENT  TO  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last 
month  with  the  New  York  Stat4 
Council  of  Rural  Women,  whose 
members  represent  nearly  112,000 
women  in  four  New  York  State  or¬ 
ganizations:  the  Grange,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Home  Bureaus,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  the  Rural  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Churches.  As  the  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing  is  always  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  State  Agricultural  Society’s 
meeting,  we  went  as  usual  to  the 
Society’s  dinner  which  honors  Cen¬ 
tury  Farm  families;  also,  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Women’s  Joint  Legislative 
Forum,  an  evening  session  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  a  tea  at  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Mansion. 

The  Governor’s  wife,  Mrs.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  had  invited  our  small 
group  to  tea,  and  she  gave  us  such 
a  friendly  welcome  that  we  at  once 
felt  at  home  in  the  big  old  house  that 
has  been  the  residence  of  New  York 
State  Governors  since  1875.  She  her¬ 
self  took  us  from  room  to  room  on 
the  first  floor  and  pointed  out  chang¬ 
es  that  had  been  made  by  her  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Charming  Home 

We  saw  the  billiard  room  that  Mrs. 
Herbert  Lehman  had  transformed 
into  a  cloak  and  powder  room  after 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  ’30s  (the 
only  expense  which  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  would  let  her  incur  in  fixing 
up  the  old  house);  the  spacious  din 
ing  room  decorated  by  Governor 
Dewey’s  wife;  the  stately  drawing 
room  done  in  a  soft  green  by  the 
Harrimans  (1955-58)  and  still  retain¬ 
ing  some  of  their  paintings;  and, 
finally,  the  large  central  reception 
room  and  stairway  which  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  has  had  painted  white 
and  made  warm  and  inviting  with  an 
enormous  red  rug.  She  has  also  add¬ 
ed  new  slipcovers,  and  the  Governor 
has  hung  many  of  his  modern  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms 
except  the  drawing  room. 


WHEN  LINDA  BAKES  A  CAKE 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

When  Linda  bakes,  the  very  kitchen 
changes. 

Her  mother's  apron  draped  about  her 
jeans. 

She  pores  above  old  cookbooks  to 
extract 

Some  magic  from  their  careful  mysteries. 

Her  mother,  the  high  priestess,  watches 
her. 

Almost  as  if  it  were  some  ancient  rite. 

Linda  stirs  clouds  of  flour  in  a  bowl. 

Adds  incense  (usually  vanilla). 

And  trusts  the  mixture  to  the  oven  heat. 

The  spell  is  broken  when  she  scrapes 
the  bowl 

And  licks  the  spoon. 

She  is  a  little  girl 

Wearing  her  mother's  apron,  playing 
house. 


Flowering  plants  brightened  every 
room  the  day  we  were  there— most¬ 
ly,  begonias  and  cyclamen — and  be¬ 
fore  we  left,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  took 
us  out  back  of  the  Mansion  to  see 
the  greenhouse. 

There  is  something  about  visiting 
your  State  Capitol  and  seeing  what 
is  going  on  that  quickens  a  person’s 
interest  in  his  government.  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  said  that  she  wished 
every  citizen  could  have  that  experi¬ 
ence.  She  added  that  she  felt  that  it 
was  very  important  for  the  Council 
of  Rural  Women,  as  representatives 
of  a  large  group  of  women,  to  urge 
their  members  and  other  women  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  State  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Many  women,”  said  Mrs.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  “are  interested  in  their  local 
government,  and  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  they  tend  to  overlook 
the  importance  to  them  of  their 
State  government.”  She  said  that  she 
hoped  more  women  would  get  to 
know  their  legislators  and  what  they 
stand  for,  would  become  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  their  State 
government,  and,  if  possible,  visit 
their  State  Capitol  and  see  the  leg¬ 
islature  in  action. 

Lively  Scene 

The  evening  that  our  group,  on 
the  -  invitation  of  Senator  Dutton 
Peterson,  visited  the  State  Senate,  a 
lively  scene  was  in  progress.  Three 
Democratic  Senators  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  the  Governor’s  deficiency  ap¬ 
propriation,  but  the  Republican  Sen¬ 
ators,  being  in  the  majority,  and 
sure  of  how  the  vote  would  go,  re¬ 
mained  unperturbed. 

Both  Senator  Peterson  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Frank  Van  Lare  talked  to  our 
group  the  next  evening  at  a  com¬ 
bined  dinner  meeting  of  the  Council 
and  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus’  executive  board.  On  the 
subject  of  the  now  famous  10  per¬ 
cent  rebate  on  the  1960  New  York 
State  income  tax,  Senator  Peterson 
(who  introduced  the  bill)  said  that 
the  refund  was  made  possible  by  the 
increased  revenue  which  the  State 
got  as  the  result  of  the  Governor’s 
withholding  tax. 

“The  withholding  tax,”  said  Sen¬ 
ator  Peterson,  “caught  up  with  half 
a  million  taxpayers  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  evading  payment  of  their 
taxes.” 

Senator  Van  Lare,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State’s  Temporary  Water 
Resources  Commission,  told  of  a 
study  made  in  Western  New  York 
on  farms  along  the  Barge  Canal. 
“We  wanted  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  if  a  crop  was  irrigated,”  he 
said.  “Test  plots  of  irrigated  and  un¬ 
irrigated  tomatoes  definitely  proved 
that  irrigation  pays  when  water  is 
scarce.  The  tomatoes  on  the  irrigat¬ 
ed  plots  had  no  dry  rot,  were  better 
shaped,  better  tasting,  and  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  much  bigger  crop.” 

The  Senator  urged  the  women 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Special  Spring  Offer 
For  Our  Readers  .  .  . 

*?ree  (faidioicte 

With  every  new  or  renewal  subscription  sent  in  on  the  coupon  below 
BEFORE  MARCH  30,  1961. 

% 

HERE  ARE  THE  BULBS  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE: 

^  ^  ■  i  ■  _  Mailed  Postpaid 

12  Named  Varieties  After  Frost  Danger 

_____  ____________  ,  . -  Is  Passed 

You'll  get  at  least  one  each  of  these  outstanding  varieties:  Salmon  Pink 
SPIC  &  SPAN,  Beautiful  white  SNOW  PRINCESS,  Yellow  HOPMAN'S  GLORY, 
Deep  Red  SANS  SOUCI,  light  pink  FRIENDSHIP.  The  other  seven  bulbs  will  also 
be  named  varieties. 


JUST  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  OR  GIVE 
IT  TO  ONE  OF  OUR  FIELDMEN  BEFORE  MAR.  30,  1961. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  N.  Cherry  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  find  $ - .  Please  credit  me  with - years  subscription. 

(See  rates  below) 


Name- 


Street  or  R.D. 


I  Post  Office- 


-State 


□  1  yr.  $1.00  □  4  yrs.  $3.00 

□  2  yrs.  $2.00  □  8  yrs.  $5.00 

The  gift  of  12  bulbs  is  for  sending  order  before  March  30-no  extra  charge. 


Check  one: 

□  New 

□  Renewal 


w 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOOR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  Credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  1 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im- 
mediatelyand  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  is  $ . . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 


I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with . . . . 

I  □  Trust  Account  for„ 


Name- 


Address _ 

City _ 


_ _ _ _ _ Zone . . State..... 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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HARRIS  SEERS 

YOU  WON'T  BELIEVE  IT! 

\ 

Until  you've  tried  Harper  Hybrid,  you’ll  never  believe  a 
musk  melon  could  be  so  Kood.  It's  sweet  and  juicy  with  a 
superb  tangy  flavor,  stud  our  customers  say  it's  tire  most 
delicious  melon  they've  ever  grown.  A  true  hybrid,  it  is 
early,  vigorous  and  a  heavy  yielder,  and  the  firm,  orange 
flesh  is  rcmarkabl  thick. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  II.  N.  Y. 

1961  CATALOG  mw/imdu 

HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON _ _ — _ — 


»/i- 


WALL  PftPfl? 


*v. 


FREE  1961  CATALOG  I 

New  1961  patterns.  Smart  new  colors 
and  designs.  87  styles.  Complete  in-  | 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang- 
ng  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  I 
— Vi  t u  'A  lower  than  retail  stores  &  | 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Write  now  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS  1 
Dept.  76  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  c 


7JSFA'. 


\ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Atufiime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y„ 
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These  rolled  molasses  cookies  keep 
well — if  you  can  hide  them  from  your 
family!  Try  the  recipe  on  this  page. 


COOKIE 

RECIPES 

By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


ANY  TIME  of  day  is  “cookie 
time”  for  youngsters  and 
grownups  alike,  so  never  let 
your  cookie  jar  get  empty!  Fun 
to  make  and  endless  ways  to  enjoy, 
cookies  can  bring  lots  of  pleasurable 
eating.  Sooner  or  later,  every  cook 
lias  to  try  her  hand  at  every  kind  of 
cookie — bar,  drop,  refrigerator,  roll¬ 
ed,  pressed  or  molded.  Here  are  some 
helpful  hints: 

When  making  dropped  cookies, 
peak  up  the  dough  when  dropping 
it  onto  the  baking  sheet.  Most  drop¬ 
ped  cookies  bake  well  oh  an  un¬ 
greased  sheet.  For  that  extra  touch, 
frost  drop  cookies  or  press  candied 
fruit  or  nuts  into  mounds  before 
baking. 

Dough  for  bar  cookies  should  be 
spread  evenly  in  greased  pans  and 
baked  only  until  a  light  imprint 
made  with  the  finger  remains.  Never 
overbake!  They  may  be  dusted  with 
confectioners’  sugar  or  frosted  be¬ 
fore  cutting. 

Refrigerator  cookie  dough  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  chilled  to  slice  eas¬ 
ily  and  thinly  for  neat  edges  and  is 
handy  to  have  stored  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  guest.  For  variety,  make  up 
two  rolls,  one  of  plain  dough  and 
one  of  chocolate.  Roll  out  each  to  the 
same  size,  lay  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  roll  gently  until  about  14 
inch  thick.  Then  roll  up  tightly  into 
a  roll  2  inches  in  diameter,  chill, 
slice,  and  bake.  Any  roll  of  refriger¬ 
ator  dough  may  be  rolled  in  flaked 
coconut,  chocolate  shot,  chopped 
nuts,  or  decorettes  before  baking. 

Molded  cookies  or  those  formed 
into  various  shapes  with  the  hands 
should  be  about  the  size  of  large  wal¬ 
nuts  and  placed  3  inches  apart  on 


A  Trip  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

present  to  interest  themselves  in 
water  planning  in  their  communi¬ 
ties,  and  especially  in  the  problem 
of  water  pollution.  “Local  people,” 
he  said,  “can  set  up  a  board  and  have 
water  planning,  with  the  state  pay¬ 
ing  75  percent  of  the  expense.”  He 
also. spoke  out  strongly  against  the 
idea  of  turning  the  Barge  Canal 
over  to  the  Federal  Government.  “I 
think  we  should  take  a  real  interest 
in  this  valuable  piece  of  property 
in  our  State  and  hang  on  to  it,”  he 
declared. 

When  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
ended  on  January  18,  snow  storms 
and  the  railroad  strike  made  getting 
out  of  Albany  a  problem.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  a  ride  home  to 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  Verne  Fogg  and 
Editor  Hugh  Cosline.  Halfway  there, 
we  called  on  -the  Frank  Smiths  of 
Broadacres  farm,  Springfield  Center, 
N.  Y.  We  found  there  the  Pete  Cor- 


baking  sheet.  If  desired,  the  balls 
may  be  flattened  .with  hand  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  glass  dipped  in  flour,  or 
pressed  with  tines  of  a  fork.  Or  balls 
may  be  hollowed  out  and '  a  bit  of 
favorite  jelly  or  filling  placed  in 
each  depression.  Baked  balls  may  be 
dipped  in  confectioners’  sugar  while 
still  slightly  warm. 

Chill  rolled  cookie  dough  before 
rolling,  and  roll  a  small  amount  at 
a  time  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and 
cut  with  a  cookie  cutter  dipped  in 
flour.  They  may  be  topped  with  plain 
or  colored  sugars  or  frosting  or  cut 
in  various  shapes  with  fancy  cutters 
and  decorated  as  desired.  Pressed 
cookie  dough  must  be  pliable  if  it  is 
to  retain  shape  after  baking.  For 
variety,  divide  the  dough  in  parts 
and  tint  each  part  with  a  few  drops 
of  food  coloring.  Bits  of  fruit  or 
nuts  may  be  pressed  into  cookies  be¬ 
fore  baking. 

Storage  secrets:  Crisp,  thin  cook¬ 
ies  store  best  in  a  can  with  loose 
cover.  Use  a  can  with  tight  cover  for 
storing  soft  cookies.  You  can  freeze 
cookies  baked  or  unbaked.  Baked 
cookies  (frozen  in  plastic  bags,  foil, 
or  plastic  film)  can  be  stored  up  to 
a  year;  frozen  dough  sealed  in  freez¬ 
er  containers  can  be  stored  about 
six  months. 

ROLLED  MOLASSES  COOKIES 

Zz  cup  shortening 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed 

1  cup  molasses 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Zz  cup  water 

3V2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

1  Zz  teaspoons  salt 

1  Zz  teaspoons  ginger 
Zz  teaspoon  cloves 
Zz  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Z\  teaspoon  allspice 


withs  of  Water  Mill,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Though  retired  as  a  farmer  and 
director  of  farm  organizations, 
Frank  Smith’s  keen  interests  and 
hobbies  keep  him  busy.  The  Smiths’ 
home  was  as  full  of  flowering  plants 
as  the  Governor’s.  There  was  even  a 
bowl  of  petunia  blossoms,  and  when 
I  inquired  where  those  came  from  at 
this  time  of  year,  Mr.  Smith  took  us 
downstairs  to  their  greenhouse 
which  adjoins  one  end  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  petunias  were  just  about 
gone,  but  carnations  were  ready  to 
burst  into  bloom. 

In  the  basement  was  a  large  freez¬ 
er  filled  with  everything  from  chick¬ 
en  to  strawberries,  testifying  to  Mrs. 
Smith’s  activities.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  basement  was  a  woodworking 
shop  where  Mr.  Smith  turns  out 
wood  puzzles,  bread  boards,  chests, 
tables — anything  needed  aimund  the 
house.  To  make  the  puzzles,  he 
pastes  large  pictures  (usually  taken 
from  calendars)  onto  plywood  and 


Photo:  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  add  to  the  creamed  mix¬ 
ture  alternately  with  the  combined 
molasses  and  baking  soda  and  the 
water,  mixing  well  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Chill  dough.  Roll  dough  to  % 
to  Zs  inch  thickness  on  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  cut  with  a  floured 
3-inch  cookie  cutter.  Place  on  lightly 
greased  cookie  sheet  and  sprinkle 
tops  with  sugar.  Bake  in  a  quick  mo¬ 
derate  oven  (375°)  12  to  15  minutes. 
Cool  slightly  and  remove  to  wire 
rack  to  cool.  Makes  about  3  dozen 
cookies.  If  you  like  a  less  spicy  fla¬ 
vor,  reduce  the  amounts  of  ginger, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg  called  for  in  the 
recipe. 

DATE  PECAN  DROPS 

Zz  cup  butter 

1  cup  dark  brown  sugar, 
packed 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Zz  cup  thick  sour  cream 

2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

1  Zz  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Zz  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Zz  teaspoon  salt 
Zz  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  cup  sliced  dates 
Zz  cup  coarsely  broken  pecans 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together 
and  beat  in  the  eggs.  Stir  in  vanilla 
and  sour  cream.  Sift  together  the 
dry  ingredients  and  stir  into  the 


then  cuts  the  wood  into  intricate 
pieces.  I  came  away  with  a  small 
bread  board,  made  from  cherry  and 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  little  pig. 

Before  leaving,  we  went  upstairs 
to  see  a  windowful  of  blooming 
African  violets,  and  Mrs.  Smith  — 
who  has  arthritis — made  use  of  a 
white  leather  electric  chair  lift  to 
mount  the  stairs.  Coming  down,  she 
invited  me  to  try  it,  and  it  was  fun 
to  be  lowered  with  no  more  effort 
than  putting  my  finger  on  a  button 
on  the  chair  arm. 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  Broad¬ 
acres.  As  we  drove  away,  it  looked 
very  snug  there  in  its  snowy  setting, 
with  so  much  of  interest  going  on 
inside. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Rural  Women  will  be  held  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  27-29,  when  they 
will  attend  a  Rural  Church  school 
at  Cornell  University.  Present  at  the 
Albany  meeting  were  the  following 
New  York  State  women: 


creamed  mixture.  Mix  well  and  fold 
in  the  dates  and  pecans.  Drop  from 
a  spoon  onto  a  lightly  greased  bak¬ 
ing  sheet  and  bake  in  a  quick  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (375°)  about  12  to  15 
minutes  or  until  lightly  browned.  Re¬ 
move  from  pan  and  cool  on  wire 
rack.  Makes  about  4  to  5  dozen. 

MOLASSES  RAISIN  DROPS 

2/i  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  molasses 
Zz  cup  thick  sour  cream 
4  cups  all  purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Zz  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
1  cup  seedless  raisins 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  su¬ 
gar  and  beat  in  the  eggs.  Stir  in  the 
molasses.  Sift  together  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  add  to  the  creamed 
mixture  alternately  with  the  sour 
cream.  Mix  well  and  stir  in  the 
raisins.  Drop  from  spoon  onto  light¬ 
ly  greased  baking  sheet  (flatten  out 
slightly  with  hand  dipped  in  flour), 
and  bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven 
(375°)  about  12  to  15  minutes. 

Remove  from  pan  and  cool  on 
wire  rack.  Makes  about  5  dozen 
cookies.  If  desired,  %  cup  coarsely 
broken  nutmeats  may  be  added  to 
the  dough  before  mixing.  Also, 
sprinkle  cookies  with  granulated 
sugar  before  baking,  if  desired. 


Council  President,  Mrs  William 
Walker,  Cobleskill,  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Greene,  Oneonta,  representing  the 
Dairymen’s  League;  Mrs.  Dutton 
Peterson,  Odessa,  and  Mrs.  Wilburn 
Potter,  Truxton,  representing  the 
Rural  Division  of  the  State  Council 
of  Churches;  Mrs.  John  Alden, 
Sherburne,  Mrs.  Vertrees  Ackerly, 
Middletown,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Reid, 
Salem,  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus;  and  representing 
the  Grange:  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Palmer, 
Williamson;  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott, 
New  Paltz;  Mrs.  John  Vanderbeck, 
Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sco¬ 
field,  Oneonta. 

Also,  Dairymen’s  League  Home 
Service  Director  and  Council  Advis¬ 
or,  Miss  Genevieve  Judy;  and  Home 
Bureau  Federation  board  members, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Craddock,  Holley;  Mrs. 
William  Hulle,  Middletown;  Mrs. 
Herman  Platt,  Warsaw;  Mrs.  John 
Stamey,  Plattsburg,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Voorhees,  Glens  Falls. 
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EASY  TO  MAKE 


Gold  Ribbon  Winner  at  Inter-State  Fair 
gives  you  her  recipe  for 

Cinnamon 

Coffeecake 


PRINTED  PATTERNSljT 

(if  Spring 


FOR  A  wide  selection  of  spring  and 
summer  styles,  order  our  new  full- 
color  Fashion  Book.  35  cents 


“I  read  about  the  contest  in  our  newspaper 

.  .  .  and  it  certainly  was  good  news  for  me! 

says  Mrs.  David  Hanna  of  Coffeyville, 

Kansas,  winner  of  the  Gold  Ribbon  for 

yeast  baking  at  the  Inter-State  Fair.  M 

“Now  I  hope  you'll  try  my  win- 

ning  recipe.  But  be  sure  to  use 

Fleischmann's  Active  Dry 

Yeast.  It’s  so  fast  rising  and 

easy  to  use,  your  baking’s 

bound  to  turn  out  well.'’  \ 


932  5.  Slimming  style  for  the  short¬ 
er,  fuller  figure;  collar  accented  by 
graceful  bow.  Sew  it  in  shantung, 
cotton  or  linen.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  12#,  14#,  16#,  18%',  20#, 
22#,  24#.  35  cents. 


.AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


4720.  'Pretty  little  princess  dress  with 
button-on  accessories — two  collars  and 
bolero.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s  Sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Make  dr-ess  of  checked  ging¬ 
ham,  accessories  of  crisp  pique.  35  cents. 


CINNAMON  COFFEECAKE 


1  egg,  beaten 
3#  cups  sifted  flour 
y4  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine, 
melted 
2/i  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon 


#  cup  milk 
*4  cup  sugar 

#  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  shortening 
1  package  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast 

#  cup  very  warm  water 


wtm 
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greased  8-  or  9-inch  layer  cake  pan, 
turning  to  twist,  starting  at  outside 
and  coiling  toward  center  of  pan. 
Brush  with  melted  margarine. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar-cinnamon  mix. 
Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place  until 
doubled,  about  1  hr.  Bake  at 
375°  F.  (mod.)  for25  min.  Makes2. 


Scald  milk,  add  #  cup  sugar,  salt 
and  shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm. 

Dissolve  yeast  in  very  warm  water. 

Add  milk  mixture  and  beaten  eggs. 

Gradually  beat  in  enough  flour  to 
make  soft  dough.  Knead  lightly, 
about  10  min.  Place  in  greased 
bowl.  Brush  top  with  soft  shorten¬ 
ing.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place, 
free  from  draft,  until  double  in 
bulk,  about  1  hour.  When  light, 
punch  down;  divide  into  2  por¬ 
tions.  Roll  each  into  8  x  5-inch  rec¬ 
tangle;  cut  into  strips  1  x  8  inches. 

Shape  each  strip  by  hand  to  form 
rope.  Pinch  ends  together  to  form 
one  long  rope.  Coil  into  well- 

_ _ ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 


Mi 

iff 


Slip 


ys^5)anns 


WmMr/. 


Grandma's 

GRANDDAUGHTER 

says: 


"Your  whole  family  will  have  more  pep  when  you 
serve  them  Grandma’s  Unsulphured  Molasses.” 


Rich  in  iron,  calcium  and  Vitamin  B-l,  Grandma’s 
Molasses  builds  glowing  health  and  energy  nature's 
way  —  with  natural  iron,  minerals  and  fruit  sugars. 
Grandma  knew  it,  but  she  didn’t  know  why  .  .  .  mod¬ 
ern  housewives  know  it,  and  they  know  why-because 
modern  science  has  told  them  so. 


Serve  it,  cook  ivith  it,  every  day 

Write  for  free  recipe  booklet  to  Dept.  AA--21, 

American  Molasses  Company,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y 


neckline,  slanted  hip  pockets.  Choose 
a  drip-dry  cotton,  pique,  checked 
gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  12.  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


4-825.  Four-gore  casual  or  slim- 
skirted  style  —  sew  both  with  this 
one  Printed  Pattern.  Choose  cotton 
■print,  mixed  rayon  or  a  linen-like 
fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14#,  16#,  18#,  20#.  22#,  24#. 

50  cents. 


4891 .  Sun-top  princess  dress,  cover- 
bolero.  Mix  or  match  in  gay  cottons. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Girls’  Sizes  6,  8, 
10.  12,  14.  35  cents. 


Unsulphured 


487  2.  Neat  casual  with  tabbed 


The  finest  in  tradition  and  nutrition 
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G.L.F.  Member  Insurance,  Department  A 
Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F. 
Member  Group  Health,  Accident  and 
Life  Insurance  for  G.L.F.  members, 
their  families  and  employees. 

Name . . . 

,  Address . . . . . 

My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency . 

Premium  payments  may  be  handled  by 
milk  check  deductions. 


Paid  to  January  1 ,  1961 : 

$2,579,200  to  5,969  policyholders. 


Typical  Payments: 

One  Member’s  Family: 


Member,,  virus  infection 

$118 

Daughter,  18  years  old, 

hepatitis 

325 

Son,  11  years  old,. 

tonsillectomy 

62 

Son,  12  years  old, 

appendectomy 

210 

Same  son,  gastroenteritis 

138 

Wife,  nervous  breakdown 

935 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this 
unique  type  of  insurance  tailored  ex¬ 
clusively  for  G.L.F.  families  and  their 
employees. 


For  more  information 
about  G.L.F.  Member 
Health-Life-Accident  In¬ 
surance,  send  today  for 
this  free  explanatory 
folder. 


Left  to  Right:  Stephen  Hartman  of  Skaneateles,  4-H  Beef  Winner;  David  Oder 
kirk  of  Bergen,  4-H  Swine  Winner;  Paul  Taber  of  the  Grange  League  Fed¬ 
eration  Exchange,  Ithaca;  David  Pierce  of  Lockport,  4-H  Sheep  Winner  and 
Linda  Hotaling  of  Bath,  4-H  Horse  Achievement  Winner.  Mr.  Taber  presented 
a  Savings  Bond  of  $25.00  to  each  of  the  four  State  winners  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  G.L.F. 


4-H  Livestock  Champions 
From  The  Empire  State 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


FOR  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  chosen 
as  a  New  York  State  4-H  sheep, 
swine,  beef,  or  horse  project  cham¬ 
pion  as  a  winner  for  one  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  honors  that  may  come  to  a 
4-H  member. 

As  one  part  of  the  State  4-H 
Animal  Husbandry  program,  each 
county  of  the  State  annually  may 
nominate  their  most  outstanding 
4-H  members  for  State  achievement 
recognition.  One  evidence  of  the 
interest  and  the  keen  competition 
which  lias  developed  in  the  horse  and 
meat  animal  achievement  program 
and  also  the  populai'ity  of  it  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  year  37  counties 
nominated  129  of  their  county 
champions  for  consideration.  These 
nominees  represent  more  than  4,000 
New  York  4-H  boys  and  girls  who 
are  enrolled  with  livestock  other 
than  dairy  cattle. 

The  four  livestock  winners  for 
1960  were:  Stephen  Hartman,  Skan¬ 
eateles.  Cayuga  County,  for  beef 
cattle;  David  Oderkirk,  Bergen, 
Genesee  County,  for  swine;  David 
Pierce,  Lockport,  Niagara  County, 
for  sheep;  and  Linda  Hotaling,  Bath, 
Steuben  County,  for  horses. 

Beef  Winner 

An  ever  -  increasing  number  of 
splendid  success  stories  annually 
comes  out  of  the  4-H  program,  and 
the  record  of  this  year’s  winners  is 
no  exception.  For  example,  Stephen 
Hartman  has  fed  steers  successfully 
and  exhibited  them  at  county,  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  shows  for  several 
years.  He  also  has  won  many  of  the 
top  awards  in  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  in  state  competition.  Stephen 
has  carried  many  other  projects  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  local  4-H  club. 

He  now  has  5  head  of  cattle  regis¬ 
tered  in  his  name,  has  sold  13  fat 
steers  and  owns  a  one-third  interest 
in  36  other  Hereford  cattle  which  are 
on  the  farm.  He  bought  his  first  heif¬ 
er  from  M.  P.  Hereford  Farm  form¬ 
erly  of  Cazenovia,  New  York,  and  his 
second  heifer  from  the  Bengali  Here¬ 


ford  Farm  of  Reiglesville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Stephen  attributes  much  of  his 
progress  to  the  help  of  others.  He 
believes  that  any  boy  or  girl  just 
starting  with  beef  cattle  should  se¬ 
cure  some  good  sound  advice  from 
responsible  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  beef  cattle  production. 

Hogs 

Six  years  ago  David  Oderkirk 
selected  his  first  Berkshire  from  a 
former  Wayne  County  4-H’er.  Since 
then  he  has  sold  102  head  of  hogs 
and  now  has  9  sows,  2  boars,  and 
25  weanling  pigs.  At  the  last  New 
York  State  Fair,  he  was  declared 
champion  herdsman  of  the  4-H  show 
and  at  the  recent  Caledonia  show 
he  exhibited  the  4-H  Champion  bar- 
row  and  the  Champion  Pen  of  the 
Show. 

David  has  carried  many  other  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  forestry,  electricity, 
sheep  raising,  dairying  and  garden¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  held  all  of  the  offices 
in  his  local  4-H  club.  He  is  now 
leader  of  the  Byron  Up  and  Comers 
4-H  Club  of  fourteen  dairy  and  live¬ 
stock  members,  and  is  treasurer  of 
the  Genesee  County  4-H  Club  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Sheep 

David  Pierce  started  his  4-H  sheep 
work  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  he 
has  developed  a  select  flock  of  30 
head  of  registered  Corriedales  and 
has  sold  about  as  many  more.  Be¬ 
sides  having  become  a  fine  shepherd, 
David  has  excelled  in  keeping  re¬ 
cords,  giving  demonstrations,  assist¬ 
ing  his  leaders  with  county  shows, 
and  visiting  and  helping  beginning 
sheep  club  members.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  David’s  record  has  exempli¬ 
fied  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  4-H 
livestock  program.  As  one  example, 
he  first  learned  through  4-H  work 
how  to  shear  his  own  sheep,  and  now 
shears  a  few  small  flocks  as  an 
accommodation  and  service  to  his 
neighbors. 

David  values  the  educational  side 
of  his  4-H  experiences  very  highly. 


He  says,  “I  have  met  a  great  man 
fine  people  through  my  4-H  worl 
have  enjoyed  helping  others,  an 
also  have  found  my  project  wot 
profitable  from  an  income  stam 
point.” 

Horses 

Linda  Hotaling’s  record  with  hon 
es  is  one  of  high  achievement  in  fee 
ing,  fitting  and  showmanship,  teacl 
ing  through  demonstrations,  keepin 
project  records  and  leadership  worl 
Her  project  records  in  state  compt 
tition  were  rated  excellent  last  yeai 
and  she  also  gave  a  blue  ribbo: 
demonstration  on  “How  to  Select  an 
Buy  a  Horse”.  In  the  State  Fas 
horse  show,  she  won  first  and  i 
blue  ribbon  in  the  division  for  fittinj 
and  showing  English  horses.  In  tin 
finals  Miss  Hotaling  placed  next  ti 
Linda  Butler  of  Ithaca,  who  won  th 
Grand  Championship.  Incidental!; 
Miss  Butler  was  last  year’s  Stat 
4-H  Horse  achievement  winner. 

Linda,  after  serving  as  presides 
of  her-  club  for  two  years,  becam 
chairman  of  their  club’s  prograi 
committee,  and  later  was  chosen  a 
Junior  leader.  In  this  capacity  sh 
has  helped  the  club  to  plan  pn 
grams,  to  organize  trail  rides  am 
shows,  to  develop  a  drill  team,  t1 
make  costumes,  and  has  assisted  ir 
dividual  members  with  their  demor 
strations. 

Linda  believes  that  4-H  work  ha 
much  to  offer  to  youth.  She  says 
“It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  on 
part  which  is  more  important  thai 
another.  Four-H  work  teaches  gooi 
horsemanship,  leadership,  sports 
manship,  how  to  work,  and  how  ti 
get  along  with  others”. 

Other  Fine  Records 

Among  the  top  4-H  contenders  fo 
the  State  beef  award  were  Pamel 
Williams,  Dutchess;  Robert  Smitl 
and  David  Wolfe,  Niagara;  Kath 
Mello,  Rensselaer;  Betsy  Lack 
Schoharie;  Karl  Meeks,  Steuben;  an 
William  Welcher  of  Wayne  County 

In  the  swine  division,  there  wet 
four  close  contenders  for  the  Stat 
project  championship,  n  a  m  e  1  j 
George  Beyer,  Erie;  Ted  Holdswortl 
Monroe;  Bruce  Devereaux,  Niagara 
and  Duane  Michielsen  of  Wayn 
County.  Of  special  interest  concen 
ing  these  top  five  candidates  is  the! 
average  age  and  4-H  membershi 
tenure.  These  boys  ai’e  of  an  averag 
age  of  18  years  and  have  been  4-1 
members  for  an  average  period  o 
7.5  years. 

The  contending  sheep  member 
whose  records  paralleled  the  achievf 
ments  of  David  Pierce  the  closes 
were  Wilma  Slaight,  Livingston 
John  Risse,  Schoharie;  Robert  Hunl 
Tompkins;  and  John  Adams  o 
Wayne  County.  On  the  average  thes 
runner-up  nominees  are  17  years  o 
age,  own  flocks  which  average  3 
head,  and  have  been  4-H  member 
for  sjx  year’s. 

Among  the  county  4-H  hors 
champions  who  submitted  thei 
records  of  accumulative  achievf 
ment,  ten  of  them  received  an  awar 
of  excellence.  Among  these  youn 
horsemen  were  Gei*ald  Nelson,  Cay' 
ga;  Martha  Heins,  Columbia;  Bett 
Shaver,  Delaware;  Arlene  Foremet 
Niagara;  James  Seybold,  Oneida 
Ann  Parshall,  Otsego;  Mary  Griet 
ert  and  JoAnn  Corp,  Saratoga;  Edit! 
Breckeni’idge,  Ontario;  Carol  Bevef 
ly  Bower  of  Wayne  County. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  a  later  issue* 
story  of  the  State  4-H  dairy  bre^ 
achievement  winners  will  be  pi^ 
lished. 
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At  this  writing,  a  committee  of 
growers  representing  each  plant  is 
handling  affairs  of  the  new  coopera¬ 
tive,  pending  creation  of  a  board  of 
directors  and  election  of  officers,  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  expected  soon. 

The  new  processing  company,  Cur- 
tice-Burns,  Inc.,  also  is  expected  to 
be  formed  in  the  near  future.  It  will 
be  headed  by  executives  of  Curtice 
and  Burns,  who  will  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  investment  in  the  company. 

G.L.F.’s  interest  in  the  proposal  is 
part  of  a  long-range  marketing, pro¬ 
gram  that  has  as  its  goals  the  build¬ 
ing  of  farmer  strength  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products,  and  the  en¬ 
couraging  of  farmer  understanding 
of,  and  participation  in,  the  steps 
which  serve  consumer  needs.  Its  ul¬ 


timate  objective,  G.L.F.  officials  say, 
is  to  improve  producers’  returns. 

In  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  in  Roch¬ 
ester  last  month  (January),  G.L.F. 
General  Manager  E.  H.  Fallon  cited 
the  need  and  challenges  for  farmers 
and  their  organizations  in  moving 
further  into  the  field  of  marketing. 

Mr.  Fallon  said  G.L.F.’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  proposal  and  its  offer  to 
invest  came  only  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  marketing  situation  in 
the  state,  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
both  companies. 

“These  companies  are  very  sue 
cessful  and  efficient  organizations, 
with  top  grade  management  and  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  records,”  Mr.  Fallon 
said. 


New  Cooperative 

The  plan,  as  developed,  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  cooperative, 
Pro-Fac,  to  buy  the  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  lease  them  back  to  a  new 
processing  company  that  would  be 
formed,  Curtice-Burns,  Inc.  The  coop¬ 
erative  would  contract  for  its  mem¬ 
bers’  crops  and  the  new  company 
would  process  and  market  those 
crops. 

The  main  elements  of  the  proposal 
were : 

The  growers  were  to  pay  off  the 
purchase  price  of  $3,000,000  over  a 
ten-year  period. 

G.L.F.  would  agree  to  invest  $600,- 
000,  on  the  condition  that  growers 
subscribe  an  equal  amount  for  the1 
basic  financing  needed  to  form  the 
cooperative. 

Growers  must  pledge  the  neces¬ 
sary  acreage  of  each  crop  to  assure 
Steady,  efficient  operation  of  the 
plants. 

Professional  management  of  both 
processing  companies  was  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  new  processing  com¬ 
pany. 

Farmer  control  was  to  be  assured 
through  farmer  ownership  of  Pro- 
Fac  (short  for  PROcu  remen  t-FAC- 
ilities),  and  through  a  major  interest 
by  G.L.F.,  a  farmers’  organization, 
in  the  new  processing  company. 

A  series  of  meetings  was  held 
one  in  the  vicinity  of  each  plant  — 
to  which  growers  were  invited.  The 
plan  was  outlined  by  G.L.F.  officials 
and  executives  of  the  processing 
companies.  A  grower  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  each  meeting. 

Following  the  meetings,  grower 
committees  were  formed  for  each 
plant  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  stock 
subscription  program.  Farmers  were 
contacted  individually  at  their  farms 


Arne  and  Amy  Nissen  know  it  pays  to  use  Farm  Credit 


Arne  and  Amy  Nissen  are  the  management  team  of 
Angard  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  They  are  building 
a  new  pen  barn  system  on  their  400  acres  and  plan 
to  enlarge  their  herd  of  70  fine  Holsteins  soon. 
As  Arne  says,  "You  have  to  milk  a  lot  of  cows 
to  make  money,  even  if  you  have  to  buy  some  hay.” 

Arne,  who  graduated  from  Cornell  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  in  1938,  has  been  County  Agent  of 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  In  1958,  he  and  Amy 
started  farming.  Arne  knows  the  value  of  farm 
records  and  cost  accounting.  He  knows  when  to 
use  credit  as  a  tool  for  sound  expansion  and  to  in¬ 
crease  earnings.  And  he  comes  to  Co-Op  Farm 
Credit  for  loans  because,  as  he  says,  "You  are  dealing 
with  people  who  know  and  understand  farming.” 

There  is  a  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  office  near  you. 
The  manager  is  well  acquainted  with  local  farm 


problems.  He  knows  how  to  apply  credit  when 
money  is  the  solution.  For  long-range  projects, 
he  can  arrange  Federal  Land  Bank  Loans.  He  can 
write  short-term  Production  Credit  Loans  to  cover 
operating  expenses  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Associations  are  leaders  in 
providing  funds  for  all  farm  requirements. 

When  you  need  credit,  see  your  local  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  Association  for  farm-fitted  loans  at 
reasonable  cost,  Your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
Association  is  run  by  its  members  —  local  people 
who  understand  your  problems  and  stand  ready  to 
give  you  a  helping  hand. 

For  complete,  expert  farm  credit  service  —  see  your  focal 
association  or  write: 

Dept.  A- 13 8,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


WITHIN  THE  NEXT  few  months 
a  group  of  about  500  Western 
New  York  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  will  assume  ownership  of 
the  plants  of  two  processing  com¬ 
panies  to  which  they  supply  raw 
products. 

The  growers,  through  their  newly- 
formed  organization,  Pro-Fac  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  will  become  owners  of 
the  plants  ahd  equipment  of  Curtice 
Brothers  Company  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  and  Burns-Alton  Corporation 
of  Alton,  N.  Y.  The  Curtice  concern 
operates  plants  at  Bergen,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.  Burns 
operates  one  plant  at  Alton. 

The  plants  handle  produce  grown 
by  farmers  in  a  13  county  area:  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Erie, 
Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Ontario.  Orleans,  Oswego, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming.  They  process 
sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  peas,  toma¬ 
toes,  beets,  apples,  cherries,  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  purchase  by  the  growers  will 
be  the  culmination  of  a  study  which 
began  two  years  ago  and  of  a  stock 
pledge  drive  that  started  last  No¬ 
vember. 

A  proposal  to  the  growers  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  plants  was  made  last  fall 
by  officials  of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.  The  management  of  the 
Curtice  and  Burns  companies  dis¬ 
cussed  with  G.L.F.  the  possibility  of 
the  sale  of  their  plants  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  G.L.F.  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  in 
the  project,  and  has  served  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  proposal. 


and  details  of  the,  proposal  spelled 
out  fully.  Each  growers’  investment 
was  to  be  based  on  the  number  of 
acres  he  would  contract  for,  and  the 
crop  or  crops  he  raised. 

For  some  growers  with  large  acre¬ 
ages,  the  proposal  meant  an  invest¬ 
ment  going  well  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  first  farm  call  was  made  early 
in  November.  Before  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  stock  subscriptions  had  been 
pledged  in  excess  of  $600,000  and  the 
necessary  acreage  was  assured. 


AND 
LOANS 

associations 


Farmers  Take  New  Step 
In  Marketing  Their  Products 
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What  is  more  stately  or  beautiful  than  our  hard  maple  trees?  But  time  in  the 
maple  grove  moves  on  as  it  does  everywhere  else.  The  longsleigh,  drawn  by 
oxen  or  horses,  with  its  big  tub  for  gathering  the  sap,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  tractor  and  other  modern  equipment,  even  in  many  cases  with  pipelines 
carrying  the  sap  directly  from  the  trees  to  the  saphouse. 

“SAP’S  RI  NA  IN*!” 
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A  N  OLD  farmer  told  me  once  that 
‘**‘if  he  could  get  through  winter 
until  maple  syrup  time,  he  felt  he 
was  good  for  another  year.  He  pour¬ 
ed  maple  syrup  on  practically 
everything  'he  ate,  including  his 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  said  it  was 
better  than  any  spring  tonic  or 
medicine  he  could  take. 

That  farmer  had  something  there, 
for  pure  maple  syrup  is  truly  one 
of  nature’s  own  tonics.  It  is  slight¬ 
ly  laxative  and  is  the  only  sweet, 
except  honey,  which  contains  the 
bone-building  phosphates  that  help 
keep  calcium  or  lime  in  your  bones. 
Doctors  used  to  claim  that  New 
England  farmers  and  their  families 
could  do  twice  the  work  done  by 
others  because  they  ate  so  much 
maple  syrup  and  sugar. 

Indian  Syrup 

The  American  Indians  knew  the 
value  of  maple  syrup — in  fact,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  found  a  bee  tree  in 
the  forest,  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
were  the  only  sweets  they  had.  Like 
the  farmer  I  mentioned,  they  pour¬ 
ed  the  syrup  on  every  food  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  their  meats. 

Like  everything  else,  methods  of 
making  syrup  and  sugar  have  been 
revolutionized  since  the  days  of  the 
Indians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  meth¬ 
ods  have  almost  entirely  changed 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

To  get  the  sap,  Indians  cut  gash¬ 
es  in  the  hard  maples,  then  caught 


what  they  could  as  the  sap  flowed 
from  the  gash  through  a  little  bark 
trough  or  funnel,  or  through  a  hol¬ 
low  sumac  spile.  The  sap  flowed 
into  wooden  bowls  or  gourd  shells, 
then  was  poured  into  troughs  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  wood,  and  hot  stones 
were  thrown  into  the  sap  to  evapo¬ 
rate  it.  It  was  a  little  dirty,  maybe, 
but  what  the  heck — it  added  to  the 
flavor!  Sometimes  the  Indians  evap¬ 
orated  the  sap  by  allowing  it  to 
freeze  several  times  and  removing 
the  ice.  You  can  make  an  apple 
brandy  out  of  hard  cider  that  way 
that  will  make  you  yump  and 
yump,  or  make  a  rabbit  chase  a  dog 
up  a  tree! 

Not  for  the  Yankees 

But  none  of  those  crude  methods 
for  the  Yankees!  They  soon  learned 
to  bore  holes  into  the  maple  trees, 
drive  in  the  wooden  spiles  and 
catch  the  sap  in  wooden  buckets. 
Then,  for  many  years,  the  white 
man  evaporated  the  sap  in  big  iron 
kettles  slung  on  a  pole  over  a  fire. 
1  have  made  plenty  of  maple  syrup 
that  way. 

But  when  finally  I  came  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  big  maple  grove,  we  boiled  the 
sap  in  the  saphouse  in  big  open 
pans,  slung  over  a  long  brick  or 
stone  arch.  Boy!  how  that  fire  could 
eat  wood!  But  what  fun  it  was  after 
a  big  run  of  sap  to  gather  with  the 
men  and  boys  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  brag  and  tell  lies  a  good 


part  of  the  night  while  the  sap 
boiled  to  syrup.  The  little  house 
would  be  filled  with  the  warm 
steam,  and  some  time  around  mid¬ 
night  we  ate  a  lunch  supplemented 
by  stolen  eggs  boiled  in  the  hot 
syrup.  Incidentally,  sometimes  the 
eggs  boiled  to  pieces  so  we  lost 
them. 

Modern  Methods 

Then  the  wheel  of  progress  took 
another  turn.  The  wooden  buckets 
and  long  spiles  were  replaced  by 
metal  ones.  The  longsleigh,  hauled 
by  oxen,  horses,  and  later  by  trac¬ 
tors,  with  its  big  gathering  tub,  has 
been  followed  in  many  cases  by 
long  pipes  leading  from  the  trees  to 
a  modern  evaporator  in  a  little 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant.  This  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  saphouse.  In  this  new 
plant,  the  sap  is  turned  into  deli¬ 
cious  syrup  and  sugar,  brighter  and 
cleaner  than  it  could  possibly  be 
with  the  oldtime  methods. 

It  was  hard  work  drilling  the 
holes  in  the  trees  with  the  hand 
bits,  and  that  method,  too,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  power  tool  which 
works  faster,  better  and  easier. 

Maple  trees  vary  greatly  in  the 
amount  and  sugar  content  of  their 
sap.  The  age  of  the  trees,  their  lo¬ 
cation  on  a  southern  exposure,  the 
length  of  the  freezing  nights,  thaw¬ 
ing  days  and  the  season  are  all  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  amount  of  sap  produced. 
On  the  average,  it  takes  about  32 
gallons  of  sap  to  produce  a  gallon 
of  syrup. 

Near  the  end  of  the  sap  season, 
the  flow  slows  down  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sap  deterioriates.  To  re¬ 
new  the  flow,  the  holes  are  some¬ 
times  freshened  by  re-boring.  It  is 
claimed  now  that  by  next  year  there 
will  be  on  the  market  a  pill  or  chem¬ 
ical  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
trees  greatly  to  increase  the  yield. 

A  little  over  a  half  century  ago, 
many  of  the  farms  in  the  valleys 
and  hills  of  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  State  where  I  grew  up 
had  groves  of  stately  maples.  Now, 
sad  to  relate,  they  are  mostly  gone. 
The  trees  grew  old  and  were  not  re¬ 
placed;  wood  for  evaporation  be¬ 
came  scarce  and  high  in  price;  and 
the  price  of  syrup  and  sugar  did  not 
justify  the  cost  of  production.  The 
high  price  for  hard  maple  lumber 
is  always  a  temptation  for  a  grower 
to  cut  his  trees. 

Now  the  production  of  maple 
products  is  mostly  concentrated  in 
Vermont,  which  leads  all  the  other 
states.  Northern  New  York  State 
is  also  a  large  producer,  as  are  one 
or  two  other  northern  states. 

Unfortunately,  pure  maple  syrup 
is  often  adulterated  with  sugar  or 
corn  syrup  so  that  it  loses  its  deli¬ 
cious  original  flavor. 

It's  Fun 

Every  farm  boy  who  has  ever 
helped  to  gather  and  boil  maple  sap 
will  appreciate  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  written  by  Thomas  Ripley  in 
his  book  called,  “A  Vermont  Boy¬ 
hood.”  The  quotation  is  repeated  in 
Donald  Peattie’s  most  excellent 
book  entitled,  “A  Natural  History 
of  Trees.” 

“The  spring  snows  begin  to  melt, 
leaving  soft,  wonderful-smelling 
bare  patches  about  the  maple 
trunks  in  the  sugar  bush.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  cocks  his  eye  at  the 


sun  in  the  Northwest  passage,  feels 
something  stirring  in  his  insides, 
and  turns  his  thought  to  the  sugar 
shanty  and  the  sap  buckets.  A  nippy 
frost  at  night  freezes  little  blobs  of 
ice  at  the  ends  of  the  maple  twigs. 
A  prodigal  sun  melts  them  and 
warms  the  bare  patches.  ‘Sap’s 
runnin’!’  The  mysterious  signal  is 
sounded  and  the  annual  miracle  is 
on. 

“A  wonderful  transformation 
takes  place  in  the  sugar  bush;  with 
a  stroke  of  heaven’s  wand,  the  win- 
terbound  grove  becomes  a  fairy¬ 
land  of  blue  and  gold,  picked  out 
with  red  and  green  sap  buckets  like 
Christmas  tree  ornaments.  It  was 
good  to  see  and  hear  the  drip  of  the 
sap.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  particular  days  when  the 
sap  ran  in  a  trickling  stream,  so 
bounteous  was  the  store.” 

WHEAT  WATER  PIPES 
FREEZE 

HAT  IS  MORE  discouraging 
on  a  bitter  cold  morning  than 
frozen  water  pipes? 

If  the  stoppage  is  where  you  can 
get  at  it,  you  can  easily  start  the 
water  by  using  hot  water,  hot  wrap¬ 
pings,  or  by  cautious  use  of  a  blow¬ 
pipe.  But  it  is  something  else  again 
when  the  pipe  is  frozen  so  you 
can’t  reach  it. 

The  Michigan  State  Extension 
Service  has  published  a  circular  on 
how  to  thaw  water  pipes  that  can’t 
be  readily  reached.  Required  are  a 
storage  battery,  a  quick-charge 
battery  charger,  a  transformer  type 
arc  welder  or  a  D.C.  welder,  engine 
driven.  Any  one  of  those  devices 
will  furnish  the  current. 

Then,  the  trick  is  to  clamp  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  frozen  pipe  which  can 
be  reached  into  a  low-voltage  cir¬ 
cuit  so  that  it  heats  up  enough  to 
thaw  the  ice  and  start  the  water. 
Watch  the  open  faucet  so  you  can 
tell  as  soon  as  the  water  starts,  and 
can  shut  off  the  current. 

Great  caution  is  needed  with  this 
method,  for  if  you  overdo  it  you 
could  melt  the  solder  in  copper  pipe 
joints,  or  start  a  fire  in  your  house 
or  barn. 

EASTMAN’S  t  HESTNUT 

OU  know  the  old  joke  about 
how  ministers  turn  their  barrel 
xof  sermons  over  after  they  have 
reached  some  age  and  use  their  old 
ones  all  over  again,  hoping  that  the 
congregation  will  not  remember 
them. 

Maybe  you  could  tell  this  one  to 
your  pastor.  Mr.  Andy  Smith,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Union  Springs  Central 
school  at  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  told 
this  one  at  Rotary  Club  in  Ithaca 
the  other  day. 

An  old  minister  was  taken  temp¬ 
orarily  ill  so  he  got  a  young  pastor 
to  help  out  in  the  emergency.  When 
his  wife  returned  home  from  the 
service,  the  old  minister  eagerly  in¬ 
quired: 

“How  did  John  do?  Did  he  do 
well?” 

His  wife  answered:  “It  was  the 
poorest  sermon  I  ever  listened  to!” 

Then,  noting  the  look  of  distress 
on  her  husband’s  face,  she  said: 
“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you 
worse?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  sadly,  “much 
worse.  John  didn’t  have  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  sermon  so  I  gave  him  one  of 
my  old  ones.” 
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TIRED 

OF  ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO  WALLS? 

The  acid-proof  wood  of  a  Unadilla 
Silo  protects  against  loss  of  val¬ 
uable  juices,  nutrients,  and  curbs 
drying.  Factory  Creosote  treated 
white  pine  or  spruce  staves  create 
an  acid-proof  interior  which  retains 
the  juices  to  make  the  best  ensilage. 
The  Unadilla  “Sure  Grip,’’  “Sure 
Step,”  “Lock  Doweling”  features 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
silo  industry.  For  free  catalog  illus¬ 
trating  many  more  exclusive  Una¬ 
dilla  features,  write  Box  B-221. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Service  Bureau 


GARDEN  TRAC  TORS 

I  understand  that  some  garden  trac¬ 
tors  are  being  oversold,  particularly  by 
claiming  that  the  horsepower  of  the 
engine  is  high  er  than  it  actually  is.  As 
a  result,  some  people  are  buying  trac¬ 
tors  with  engines  too  small  to  do  the 
job.-M.H.,  N.Y. 

Some  engines  have  the  horsepower 
rating  on  the  engine  itself;  others 
do  not.  But  in  some  cases  where  the 
rating  is  given  or  referred  to  verb¬ 
ally  it  is  a  horsepower  which  can  be 
generated  at  a  very  high  engine 
speed,  higher  than  ordinarily  used. 
This  indicates  the  importance  of 
careful  checking  when  you  buy  a 
garden  tractor  or  small  engine  to  be 
sure  that  you  are  getting  one  which 
has  enough  power  to  do  the  job  you 
have  in  mind. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Codings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  TPIIS,  and  send  your 


Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W,  5  Bond  St.  Adams 
N.  Y. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


The  tree  find  of  the  Century. 

Produces  large  delicious  thin- 
shelled  English  walnuts.  Per¬ 
fectly  adapted  for  cold  winters; 
will  stand  25°  below  withouf- 
injury.  Makes  a  beautifut  fast- 
growing  shade  tree  with  tropi¬ 
cal  appearing  foliage  Plant  for 
shade  and  nuts. 

We  also  have  Hall’s  Fruiting  Almond,  filbert.  Chinese 
chestnut,  and  Thomas  black  walnut  trees. 

MILLER’S  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  lists  best  blue 
berries,  strawberries,  standard  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
grapes.  ornamenta,s.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
922-C  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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JUNG’S  WAYAKE A» 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Speds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty, 

_ _  Y?*  Both  pkts.  for  1  Oc. 

Beautiful  53rd  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.w.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Eor  high  quality  it  s  MOOREVEN 

LOWER  COST. 


FERTILIZER*LIME*SEED 
?\  BROADCASTER 


SIZES 

3  TO  14  FEET 
$0022  UP 


IserrO 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  3,  N.  J. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describihg  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow- 
ing  them  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J  H.  SHIVERS,  Z-611,  ALLEN,  MD, 


PUIS? 

Mrs.  M.  Rita  Timme  of  Great 
Valley,  New  York  wrote  us  recently 
as  follows: 

“For  the  past  six  months  or  so,  homes 
and  camps  in  our  neighborhood  have 
been  broken  into  and  many  things 
stolen.  Recently  the  burglars  were  ap¬ 
prehended  due  to  the  quick  action  by 
my  brother,  James  Chamberlain. 

“On  November  15,  at  12:30  A.M.  my 
Husband,  Carl,  and  i  heard  a  gunshot 
and  heard  our  dog/  Woodchuck,  cry  out. 
When  we  got  downstairs,  a  car  slowly 
drove  by  again  and  someone  in  the  car 
shot  our  other  dog,  Lassie.  Meanwhile, 
a  neighbor  had  phoned  my  brother  and 
he  had  also  heard  the  shot.  James  lives 
nearby  and  he  gave  chase  in  his  car.  He 
gave  up  after  he  recognized  the  car 
and  they  were  driving  60  miles  an  hour 
on  a  dirt  road.  Later,  he  and  a  neighbor, 
Jack  Frazier,  went  with  a  Sheriff’s 
Deputy  to  the  home  of  the  17  year  old 
boy  who  was  driving  the  car  and  he  was 
taken  to  jail  that  night. 

“Sergeant  McLune  and  Deputy  Jones 
of  the  Cattaraugus  County  Sheriff’s  De¬ 
partment  questioned  the  youth  and  he 
finally  admitted  to  a  series  of  robberies, 
shooting  deer  illegally,  driving  without 
a  license,  etc.  Further  investigation  by 
the  Sheriff’s  Department  showed  that 
•four  other  boys  were  involved.  Several 
guns,  a  radio,  field  glasses  and  other 
stolen  goods  were  found  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  barn.  Two  of  the  boys  are  in  jail 
and  the  others  are  awaiting  Children’s 
Court. 

“Our  dog,  Lassie,  had  to  be  destroyed 
a§  the  gunshot  wounds,  were  too  serious. 
Woodchuck  is  now  home,  but  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  she  is  well  again. 
This  was  a  tern  Ole  thing  to  happen  and 
we  are  lost  without  Lassie.  She  was  a 
beautiful  collie  dog.  The  boys  had  no 
reason  to  shoot  them  except  for  ‘sport’ 
and,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  brother 
they  might  still  be  at  large  to  shoot 
other  dogs  and  deer.” 

We  were  happy  to  send  our  $25.00 
reward  check  to  James  Chamber 
lain,  but  certainly  not  happy  about 
the  act  of  vandalism  which  brought 
this  about.  We  cannot  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  their  pet,  but  the  re¬ 
ward  will  help  to  pay  the  $81.00  hos¬ 
pital  bill  for  the  dogs. 

CM  YOU  HELP? 

If  you  know  the  words  to  the  song, 
“In  the  Baggage  Coach  Ahead,” 
won’t  you  send  them  to  Mr.  Frank 
L.  LeBarron,  Box  63,  Troupsburg, 
N.  Y.? 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  Herman  Dunlop,  R.  4,  Skow 
began,  Maine,  would  like  to  hear 
from  readers  who  have  taken  in  city 
people  for  farm  vacations  She 
would  like  to  know  how  you  went 
about  it  and  what  you  charged. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ives,  Sr.,  11  Franklin 
Rd.,  Walton,  N.  Y.  would  like  a  copy 
of  an  old  humorous  poem  about  a 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  his  Bible, 
but  gets  it  mixed  up.  He  thinks  the 
title  might  be  “Yes,  suh,  I’se  knows 
my  Bible”. 


Easy  to  own  with 

Jamesway’s 

“Pay-As-You-Profit” 

program 


TTfO^ 


Power  Choring 
feeding  for  any  size  herd 


BIG  JIM  Silo  System  fills, 
feeds  .  .  .  fits  20- ,  24-  and 
30-ft.  silos.  Feeds  off  the 
top,  down  “donut”  hole, 
out  the  bottom.  Big  Jim 
packs  silage  as  it  fills.  It 
holds  bonus  tons  .  .  .  and 
retains  quality  of  silage. 

VOLUMATIC  Silo  Unloader 
raises  into  dome  for  100% 


filling.  Unloads  fast  in 
frozen  or  fluffed  corn  or 
grass  silage.  Positive  Pow¬ 
er  Circle  Drive  doesn’t  use 
silage  for  traction.  Non¬ 
tip,  3-point  suspension. 
Cuts  silage  level  in  silo. 
12-20  ft.  sizes. 

J-TROUGH  Feeder  handles 
grass  or  corn  silage  in  vol¬ 


ume,  delivers  “waterfall”* 
of  grain  and  corn  over  ad¬ 
justable  side.  Serves  one 
or  more  silos  .  .  .  single 
or  multiple  bunks  .  .  .  de¬ 
livers  silage  for  manger 
feeding  in  bam,  too.  Avail¬ 
able  with  U-trough  to  de¬ 
liver  feed  to  single  or  mul¬ 
tiple  bunks. 


Jamesway  dealerships  now  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  information. 


Easy  to  own  under 
Jamesway’s  “Pay-As- 
You-Profit”  program 


JAM! SWAY 

J 


Write  today  for 
FREE  information  on 
Power  Choring 
Cattle  Feeding 


FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  •  Artesia,  Calif.  •  Preston,  Ontario,  Canada 


FIRST  and  ONLY 
fully  farm-tested 
granular  applicator 


Granular  Chemical 


Applicator 


Gandy  901 


Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  dealer’s  name 


AN 


COMPANY 

23  years  experience 


Unequalled  precision!  Meters  gran¬ 
ular  insecticide  in  3  to  7-inch  bond, 
weed  control  granules  in  14-inch 
band  at  rates  of  8  ounces  to  30 
pounds  per  acre! 

Calibrated  rate  charts  furnished 
...  no  farm  calibrations  necessary. 

21  MODELS 


Gandy,  the  pioneer  in  farm  applicators  since  1938,  designed 
the  first  row  crop  granular  applicator  for  weed  and  insect 
control  in  1953  .  . .  years  ahead  of  all  others! 

The  Gandy  901,  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
state  research  authorities  and  leading  chemical  companies, 
and  fully  tested  on  the  Gandy  experimental  farm,  is  helping 
farmers  in  every  state  set  new  yield  records. 

Gandy’s  precision,  uniform  placement  and  trouble-free 
design  are  among  dozens  of  patented  features  .  .  .  give 
you  the  most  effective  control  at  least  cost ! 

Those  who  know... buy  Gandy 

4  operations  in  1  •  Control  insects 

•  Control  weeds  •  Plant  •  Fertilize 


Often  imitated  .  .  : 
never  equalled. 


Adopted  and  rec- 
ommended  by 
major  planter 
manufacturers. 


FIRST  ...  in  precision  farm  applicators 

917  Gandrud  Road 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


Fit  any  size  or  make  of  planter. 
Models  for  insect  control  only,  weed 
control  only,  or  tandem  mount  as 
shown  for  both. 


•  • 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce-Norway  Spruce-Austrian 
Pine-Scotch  Pine- White  Fir. 

Postpaid '  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS rjnrnQI Indiana,  Pa. 


Udderly  Perfect! 
It’s  Lantiseoticl 


Avoid 

udder-teat  injuries  with  the  healing 
help  of  comforting  Corona  Hubs  in — 
Stays  on.  Anti-chap.  At  druggists  or 
direct  postpaid.  L4  lb.  $1.20.  Sample 
10<>  CORONA  Dent.  E-60.  Kenton.  0 


AS  A  ANTISEPTIC  OF\T  VEST 
vWKWeVn  6 JILT  9*  LTNOLIN 

The  MAJOR  Ointment  for  MINOR  Skin  Injuries  &  Irritations  since  1906 


Another  partner  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power : 


Measure  the  performance  of  this  John  Deere  FB-B  Drill  in  extra  bushels  at  harvest  time. 


INVEST  IN  A  JOHN  DEERE... 

you'll  have  a  Better  Drill  for  a  longer  time 


The  John  Deere  FB-B,  shown  above,  is  a  better  drill  because  it  has  ad¬ 
justable-gate  fluted  force-feeds  that  assure  years  of  yield-boosting  planting 
accuracy.  These  dependable  feeds  won’t  clog,  won’t  bind,  won’t  wobble, 
or  damage  seed.  They  meter  out  all  seed — large  or  small,  trashy  or  clean. 

FB-B  Drills  are  better  because  their  aggressive  “Impel-R-Feeds”  handle 
measured  quantities  of  all  fertilizer  materials  with  precision.  And  FB-B’s 
are  better  because  jackknife  spring-pressure  furrow  openers  maintain  uniform 
planting  depth  in  rough,  irregular  seedbeds.  Uniform  placement  means 
uniform  germination — full,  high-yielding  stands. 

See  for  yourself  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  how  high-quality  materials 
and  creative  engineering  go  together  to  make  the  FB-B  Drill  your  best  buy. 


john  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


JOHN  DEERE 
3300  River  Drive 
Moline,  Illinois 


FOUNDED  1842 


MARCH  4,  1961 
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Good  Cows 
are 

Not  Enough 

By  E.  S.  “Ed”  HARRISON 

LACTATION  curves  tell  a  story  that  every 
dairyman  should  read.  Remember  that 
the  final  record  of  a  cow  is  determined 
as  much  or  more  by  the  amount  of  milk 
she  produces  on  the  last  day  of  her  lactation 
as  by  the  amount  produced  on  her  highest  day. 

Under  nature’s  surroundings,  and  before 
domestication,  the  cow  normally  gave  birth 
to  her  calf  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
food  supply  was  most  plentiful.  Nature,  in  her 
wondrous  way  of  protecting  and  perpetuating 
the  species,  endowed  the  cow  with  a  stimulus 
to  produce  milk  following  the  birth  of  her  calf, 
stimulus  so  powerful  that  she  would  produce 
for  a  few  months  regardless  of  the  food  supply 
and  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  body. 

Under  nature’s  surroundings,  the  cow’s  sole 
responsibility  as  far  as  milk  production  was 
concerned  was  to  produce  enough  milk  to 
nourish  her  calf. 

Under  domestication  we  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  much  more  from  her.  By  continuous  selec¬ 
tion  we  have  attempted  to  breed  a  cow  that 
will  reach  a  high  level  of  production  and  main¬ 
tain  that  high  level  for  a  full  lactation.  Today’s 
cow,  under  domestication,  still  possesses  that 
stimulus  to  produce  for  a  short  period  follow¬ 
ing  birth  of  her  calf  regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  she  finds  herself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  feeding  and 
management-practices  followed  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  operator  can  only  be  properly  evaluated  by 
studying  the  lactation  curve  covering  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  lactation  period  of  his  cows. 


Which  of  the  following  lactation  curves  do 
your  cows  most  closely  follow? 

Curve  No.  1  represents  a  composite  lacta¬ 
tion  curve  made  by  plotting  on  the  chart  the 
average  production  on  the  monthly  test  days 
for  a  group  of  very  high  producing  cows.  The 
group  was  made  up  of  cows  from  two-year- 
olds  to  aged  cows.  Curve  No.  3  is  a  composite 


This  13-year-old  registered  Holstein,  Ednachester 
Marathon  Burke,  is  owned  by  Harden  Farms  at 
Camden,  N.  Y.  The  gentlemen  standing  back  of 
her  are  Charles  Harden  (left)  and  Ed  Harrison, 
author  of  the  article  on  this  page. 

“Marathon'”  is  the  seventh  purebred  Holstein 
to  make  five  official  records  of  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  latest  365-day  record 
was  25,547  pounds  of  milk  containing  1,023 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


lactation  curve  computed  in  the  same  way  for 
a  group  of  cows  in  the  same  herd  that  more 
nearly  represented  the  average  production  of 
the  herd.  Note  that  both  lactation  curves  fol¬ 
low  the  same  trend  and  both  are  free  of  any 
sudden  drop. 

The  smoothness  of  the  curves  definitely  in¬ 
dicates  that  uniform  feeding  and  management 
practices  were  followed  throughout  the  entire 
lactation  period.  The  difference  in  the  level  of 
the  two  curves,  therefore,  represents  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  inherited  productive  capacity  of 
the  two  groups. 

Curve  No.  2  does  not  represent  any  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  cows  but  rather  the  picture  I  have 
gotten  from  studying  the  DHIC  test  books  in  a 
number  of  different  herds.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
picture.  The  high  level  during  the  early  lacta¬ 
tion  is  positive  proof  of  good  cows.  The  sharp 
decline  during  the  last  half  of  the  lactation  is 
also  positive  proof  that  the  operator  was  fail¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  one  or  more  important  feeding 
and  management  practices. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power: 


Let  VERSATILITY  pay  the  bill... 


choose  JOHN  DEERE  Forage  Equipment 

-  •  .........  -  ........  .....  ..  ...................  .  .  ••  . . . ,  .  . . .  . . . .  . . 
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No.  6  Forage  Harvester  with  “N"  Spreader  and  Forage  Box  Attachment. 

Machines  in  the  John  Deere  forage  equipment  line 
don’t  just  handle  one  job — they  handle  two,  three,  even 
more.  It’s  this  kind  of  flexibility  that  makes  your 
farming  easier  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  more  profitable. 

ALL-PURPOSE  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

The  economical  No.  6  PTO  Forage  Harvester  features  4-, 
5-,  or  6-foot  mower  bar  ...  a  new  2-row  row-crop  unit  .  .  . 
heavy-duty  or  low-cost  1-row  row-crop  unit  .  .  .  and  a  wind¬ 
row  pickup.  The  heavy-duty,  PTO  or  engine-driven  12  Forage 
Harvester  has  6-  or  7-foot  mower  bar  ...  a  new  2-row  row- 
crop  unit  ...  a  heavy-duty  1-row  row-crop  unit  .  .  .  and  a 
windrow  pickup. 

TWO  NEW  CHUCK  WAGONS 


The  new  112  and  115  Chuck  Wagons  unload  material 
from  "side  and  rear  at  five  different  speeds. 


Bigger  capacity — that’s  the  outstanding  feature  of  two 
new  John  Deere  Chuck  Wagons.  With  side  extensions  the 
112  has  369  cubic  feet  of  capacity  .  .  .  the  115  has  465  cubic 
feet.  These  self-unloading  wagons  take  the  hard  work  out  of 
feeding  chores  .  .  .  speed  storage  of  silage,  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  small  grain  .  .  .  even  haul  and  spread  manure. 

NEW  5-  and  6-foot  ROTARY  CHOPPERS 

The  new  15- A  Rotary  Chopper  cuts  a  5 -foot  swath  .  .  .  the 
new  16-A  a  6-foot  swath.  They’re  the  perfect  answer  for 
bringing  pasture  to  the  cows  .  .  .  making  silage  .  .  .  shredding 
and  spreading  stalks  and  brush  .  .  .  clipping  pastures  .  .  . 
chopping  cornstalks  and  straw  for  bedding  .  .  .  and  handling 
many  other  jobs. 

See  your  dealer  soon  for  complete  information  on  John  Deere 
forage  equipment.  Ask  him  about  the  Credit  Plan,  too.  Write  the 
address  below  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE  .  3300  RIVER  DRIVE  .  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


The  new  15-A  and  16-A  Rotary  Choppers  feature  a 
newly  designed  rotor  that  cuts  cleaner  .  .  .  has  reversi¬ 
ble,  free-swinging  knives. 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


FIRESTONE  POWERIZED  TRACTION  BARS 


bite  in  deeper,  come  out  cleaner 

Take  a  close  look  at  this  tire.  Note  its  traction  bars  are  slightly  curved, 
and  tapered  toward  the  center  of  the  tire.  It’s  this  design  that  gives 
Firestone  a  dynamic  edge  in  traction.  We  call  it  Power ized  traction 
because  Firestone  traction  bars  flex  to  kick  off  excess  soil  before  taking 
a  fresh  bite.  Result:  Firestones  pull  in  all  kinds  of  going.  In  fields 
across  America,  Firestone’s  pulling  action  has  been  farm-proved  tops! 


And  traction’s  not  all.  New  Firestone  Rubber-XF  gives  so  much  longer 
wear  that  it’s  almost  like  getting  a  spare  with  every  pair  in  increased 
road  life.  Firestone  Flex-Fortified  sidewalls  protect  from  cracks  and 
breaks.  Firestone  Shock- Fortified  cord  guards  against  impact  damage. 
And  only  Firestone  loans  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  use  when 
yours  go  in  for  retreading  or  repairs.  Buy  farm-proved  Firestones  at 
your  Firestone  Dealer,  Store  or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay. 

Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network 


Copyright  1961 ,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

^  , 


FARMER  APPROVED 

U  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


James  Colby,  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  says:  “ Our  500 
acres  include  all  kinds  of  soil,  from  sandy  loam 
to  rocky.  Firestones  pull  great  in  it  all.  Seems  every 
new  set  is  better  than  the  last.  Another  thing  we 
like  is  the  fast  service  we  get  from  our  Firestone 
dealer  in  Manchester— Connare  Serviced 


s 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  4,  1961 


A  PROGRAM, 

You  say,  and  rightly  so,  that  agriculture  must 
fight  to  resist  unfair  methods  used  by  labor  in 
organizing  agriculture.  But  just  how  do  you 
propose  to  fight  it?  It  can’t  he  done  by  a  few 
farm  editors  crying  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  to  a  minor¬ 
ity  farm  group. 

a 

F  COURSE  this  writer  is  correct.  But  we 
do  have  a  program,  and  here  it  is: 

1.  We  would  like  to  see  farm  organizations 
work  together  to  push  legislation  to  accomp¬ 
lish  the  following  results: 

(a)  Make  labor  unions  subject  to  anti-trust 
laws  the  same  as  business  firms  are. 

(b)  Stop  the  possibility  of  strikes  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  movement  of  perishable 
farm  produce  to  market. 

(c)  Make  it  illegal  to  require  that  any  man 
join  any  organization  in  order  to  get  or 
keep  a  job. 

(d)  Definitely  limit  the  practice  of  import¬ 
ing  pickets. 

2.  Tighten  up  on  the  enforcement  of  legis¬ 
lation  we  already  have  by  giving  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  police  departments  that  enforce  the  law 
against  illegal  picketing. 

3.  Enforce  the  statutes  against  secondary 
boycotts. 

4.  Put  our  own  house  in  order.  While  the  TV 
program,  “The  Harvest  of  Shame”  was  terri¬ 
fically  unfair,  we  know  there  are  cases  where 
conditions  for  migrant  workers  are  bad,  and 
where  wages  are  sub-standard.  These  should 
be  corrected,  and  the  way  to  correct  them  is 
by  voluntary  action  of  farmers,  plus  reason¬ 
able  enforcement  of  reasonable  state  regu¬ 
lations. 

5.  Join  together  as  farm  organizations  to 
keep  farmers  informed  as  to  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  unionization  of  farmers  .and  farm 
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workers.  Let  unions  bargain  for  wages;  let 
farm  organizations  bargain  for  prices.  The 
unions-  are  basically  interested  in  cheap  food; 
farmers  are  interested  in  better  prices.  Oil  and 
water  can  never  mix! 

\ 

i 

Sl'KAIMRS  OUT  WHIT*  SAYERS 

rJ"'  HE  REACTIONS  of  people  are  unpredict¬ 
able.  I  had  supposed  that  every  New  York 
taxpayer  would  welcome  the  10  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  his  State  income  tax — but  not  so. 

Senator  Dutton  Peterson,  co-author  of  the 
bill,  tells  us  that  he  received  more  letters  “agin 
the  idea”  than  for  it.  The  point  made  by  the 
“aginners”  was  that  there  are  so  many,  many 
desirable  things  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
need,  part  of  which  the  State  government 
could  have  given  them  with  that  money  rather 
than  to  send  it  back  to  the  taxpayers! 

I  am  still  convinced  that  the  majority  favor 
lower  taxes.  I  expect  that  this  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  fact  that  the  spenders  write  more 
letters  than  the  savers. 

A  SAD  STORY . 

OME  BUSINESS  leaders  have  let  us  down! 
At  least  three  results  will  come  from  the  re¬ 
cent  disgraceful  disclosure  of  illegal  collusion 
among  several  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stoutly  defended  the 
free  enterprise  system  are  embarrassed,  qnd 
the  effectiveness  of  our  support  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  reduced.  It  is  a  severe  blow  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  business. 

Labor  leaders  will  grasp  the  opportunity 
and  use  it  to  downgrade  the  public’s  opinion 
of  industry;  they  will  use  it  as  an  argument 
for  higher  wages. 

Those  who  believe  in  big  government  will 
argue  that  it  justifies  greatly  broadening  and 
strengthening  government  controls. 

It  is  a  sad  story!  But,  in  the  heat  of  our 
righteous  indignation  let  us  not  forget  one 
thing:  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
has  given  us  the  best  living  standards  in  the 
world.  Let’s  not  burn  down  the  house  to  catch 
the  rats! 

Plain  old-fashioned  honesty  is  the  answer. 
What  we  need  is  an  awakened  public  con¬ 
science  in  all  segments  of  our  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  industry,  business,  labor,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

YAM  LE  A  FOR  ME 

rTl  HE  increase  in  the  consumption  of  ice 
cream  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  For 
example,  back  in  1900  the  total  ice  cream 
production  in  America  was  5  million  gallons. 
In  four  years  it  more  than  doubled;  by  the 
end  of  World  War  I  production  exceeded  100 
million  gallons;  by  1944  production  had 
climbed  to  500  million;  and  in  1961  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  will  reach  the  billion  gallon 
mark. 

It  is  estimated  that  47  million  Americans 
eat  some  ice  cream  every  day,  and  in  one- 
third  of  the  homes  (including  mine)  you  will 
always  find  ice  cream  in  the  freezer. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  market  for  about 
10  billion  pounds  of  milk  dnd  cream,  ice 


cream  manufacturers  now  use  138  million 
pounds  of  fruits  and  berries,  33  million 
pounds  of  nuts,  818  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  pounds  of  choco¬ 
late,  vanilla  bean,  and  other  flavors. 

Statistics  can  be  boring  or  interesting.  In 
this  case  they  merely  lend  support  to  my  own 
idea  that  ice  cream  is  the  No.  1  dessert,  and 
that  of  all  ice  creams,  vanilla  tops  the  list! 

THE  SECRETARY  CASTS 
O.YE  BAEEOT 

JT’S  MY  PRIVILEGE  to  attend  many  meet¬ 
ings  of  farm  organizations.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  I  learn  something  at  each  one  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  meeting  friends  of  long  standing 
as  well  as  new  acquaintances. 

There  is  one  phrase,  however,  that  some¬ 
times  bothers  me.  You’ve  all  heard  it,  “I  move 
that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
'  John  Doe.”  It  saves  a  lot  of  time,  of  course, 
and  I  suppose  it  usually  reflects  the  desires  of 
the  majority. 

But  it  takes  real  courage  and  determination 
fo  buck  existing  leadership  in  such  a  situation. 
It  looks  as  though  there  is  100  percent  agree¬ 
ment  because  there  is  no  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  democratic  privilege  of  the  secret 
ballot  and  thus  express  a  degree  of  opposition. 
The  result  can  be  some  mighty  undesirable 
“inbreeding”  in  organization  leadership,  with 
little  or  no  introduction  of  new  ideas  or  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoints.  Isn’t  it  possible,  with  the 
“one  vote”  method,  to  continue  indefinitely 
a  regime  that  needs  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
really  to  do  the  best  job  for  members? 

Maybe  it  would  strengthen  any  organization 
to  establish  in  the  by-laws  some  tenure  limita¬ 
tion  and  to  require  that  at  least  two  candi¬ 
dates  be  nominated  for  every  position.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  secret  ballot  does  much  to  encourage 
piembers  to  reflect  their  real  wishes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  present  by¬ 
laws  of  your  organizations?  If  you’re  interest¬ 
ed,  check  with  your  neighbors  and  see  how 
they  feel  about  this  situation.  In  case  changes 
are  needed,  it’s  the  responsibility  of  members 
to  start  the  ball  rolling.  Those  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  strongest  that  have  the  most  con¬ 
cerned  memberships. — Gordon  Conklin 

I '  II AU  E  E  EUR  S’  El  CEASES 

FFECTIVE  JUNE  1,  New  York  State  oper¬ 
ators  of  trucks  having  a  maximum  gross 
weight  of  over  T8,000  pounds  will  be  required 
to  get  chauffeurs’  licenses. 

Out-of-state  seasonal  farm  workers  who 
hold  operators’  or  chauffeurs’  licenses  issued 
by  the  states  from  which  they  come  will  be 
able  to  get  certificates  (costing  $2.00  each) 
which  will  permit  them  to  drive  in  New  York 
State  from  June  1  to  November  1. 

If  you  or  your  workers  are  driving  trucks 
with  a  gross  weight  of  9  tons,  we  suggest  you 
check  now  to  get  full  details  needed  to  qualify 
under  the  new  law. 

RAW  MIEK  RAWED 

HE  NEW  YORK  STATE  Department  of 
Health  has  outlawed  the  sale  of  raw  milk 
as  of  April  1. 

While  the  sale  of  raw  milk  accounts  for 
only  about  6/10ths  of  1%  of  total  sales  of 
fluid  milk,  the  action  has  aroused  some  un¬ 
favorable  reaction.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  State  Department  of  Health  has  a 
right  to  make  the  regulation,  but  farmers  af¬ 
fected  resent  the  action  because  it  was  made 
without  giving  interested  parties  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  story. 

In  all  fairness,  this  should  have  been  done 
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A  As  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


UNIFORM  PRICE  FOR  JANUARY  MILK  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY 
MARKET  IS  $4.40,  26  cents  below  the  December  price,  and 
16  cents  below  January,  1960.  Both  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  were  u£  over  January,  1960.  Pro¬ 
duction  rose  4.61  percent,  but  the  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  was  under  1  percent .  This  obviously  will  result  in  a 
further  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  milk 
used  as  fluid. 

January  milk  prices  in  other  markets ,  all  corrected  to 
a  3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows:  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.74;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.48;  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.62;  CONNECTICUT,  $5.61  at  city  plants 
for  nearby  zone  farmers. 

SOME  INFORMED  GUESSES  ON  FUTURE  PRICE  TRENDS  ARE  AS  FOL¬ 
LOWS :  POTATOES -increases  unlikely  to  more  than  offset 
cost  of  holding;  WOOL-may  average  a  cent  or  two  below 
last  spring  but  above  current  quotations  ;  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  higher.  HOGS  over  240  pounds  are  discounted* 
in  price  more  than  last  year.  Prices  expected  to  hold 
about  steady,  perhaps  slightly  weaker .  LATE  SPRING  EGG 
PRICES  may  dip  close  to  comparable  dates  last  year.  As  al¬ 
ways,  CULL  DAIRY  COWS  likely  to  be  cheaper  the  longer  you 
keep  them.  MILK  PRICES  trending  lower  due  to  about  same 
demand  and  increased  supplies. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  18,  VALUE  OF  A  CASE  OF  EGGS 
OVER  FEED  COSTS  at  70%  production  was  $7.28  ;  a  year  ago, 
$3.06.  1 


A  GOOD  DAIRY  COW  WILL  EAT  AROUND  A  TON  OF  HAY  ( or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  silage)  during  the  pasture  season.  Where  hay  was 
provided  continuously,  records  show  an  increase  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year.  Where  extra 
roughage  was  delayed  until  July  1,  there  was  little  or  no 
increase  in  milk. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  HAS  DIRECTED  THE  USDA  to  speed  pay¬ 
ments  due  farmers  for  storing  farm  products  under  govern¬ 
ment  loan.  -s_ 

This,  it  is  claimed,  will  put  $25  million  into  farmers' 
hands  ahead  of  schedule  to  help  get  spring  crops. in  the 
ground.  The  President  also  announces  no  import  restric¬ 
tions  on  twine  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 


For  roofing  that’s  strong  and  stays  put, 

/ 


Durable  and  corrosion-resistant. 


Handsome,  and  quick  to  install ... 


ANNOUNCED  RECENTLY  WAS  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  AN  ADDITION¬ 
AL  50  MILLION  DOLLARS  to  be  loaned  by  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  (FHA)  .  Gossip  has  it  that  the  Administration 
has  plans  for  getting  much  deeper  into  the  government  loan 
business . 

\ 


/73  i 


^  r  i*  '  ,  '  m  tfi‘ 

gJSong  of  the  Lazy  rarj 


QINCE  I’m  a  patriotic  gent,  I’m 
^  writing  to  the  government  to  tell 
them  they  can  call  on  me  if  they 
want  more  efficiency.  Our  country’s 
struggling  with  a  lot  of  problems 
to  which  I  Have  got  solutions  that, 
without  a  doubt,  nobody  else  has 
figured  out,  and  certainly  it’s  only 
fit  that  I  should  give  the  benefit  of 
all  the  studying  I’ve  done  to  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  run  affairs  of 
state  but,  natur’ly,  are  nothing  like 
as  smart  as  me;  so  I  am  writing  to 
explain  that  they  might  like  to  pick 
my  brain. 

Perhaps  it’s  too  much  to  expect 
..  our  public  servants  to  accept  an 
Jfl  offer  such  as  mine,  instead  they’ll 
J  "’  prob’ly  just  go  right  ahead  inviting 
guys  like  neighbor  to  come  down 
'and  tell  them  what  to  do.  That’s 
where  they  make  their  big  mistake, 
a  man  like  that  don’t  ever  take 
thne  to  think  things  v  through,  by 
gee,  he’s  working  much  too  busily. 
The  big  ideas  that  aid  mankind 
come  mostly  from  the  sort  of  mind  whose  owner  keeps  his  thinking 
free  of  workday  worries  and,  like  me,  sits  back  and  lets  his  brain 
surmount  the  big  issues  that  really  count. 


J 


Dollar  for  dollar  and  pound  for  pound 
You  can't  beat  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 


made  by 


for  Strength 
. .  •  Economy 
. .  .  Versatility 


BETHLEHEM 
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Here’s  a  modern  egg  factory;  Bill  Maphis  stands 


Here’s  a  farm  with 


18.000  Hired  Hands 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 

Assistant  Editor 


Let’s  see  now,  there’s  a  gutter  cleaner — must'be  a  dairy  barn.  Wait  a  minute,  maybe  it’s  a  building 
for  sheep.  Surprise,  surprise — it’s  the  poultry  house  in  which  the  picture  above  was  taken! 


between  two  egg  assembly  lines.  There  are 
5,500  cages  in  this  house. 


UNTIL  three  years  ago,  Bill  Maphis,  near 
Alpine,  Schuyler  County,  New 'York,  had 
a  herd  of  21  dairy  cows  plus  some  poul¬ 
try,  but  today  he  has  18,000  caged  layers  and 
nary  a  critter  that  says  “moo.” 

Now  Bill  has  always  preferred  milking  cows 
to  gathering  eggs,  but  he  took  a  long  look  at 
his  own  situation  and  made  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  realistic  choice.  The  farm 
was  limited  in  acreage,  it  looked  as  though 
an  investment  in  a  bulk  tank  would  soon  be 
necessary,  and  Bill  figured  he’d  be  ahead  fin¬ 
ancially  to  literally  put  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 
He  did  this  only  after  holding  a  wet  finger  up 
to  the  economic  winds  and  after  taking  a  good 
look,  with  his  wife,  at  the  resources  and  hopes 
of  the  family. 

Many  Decisions 

There  have  been  many  decisions  to  make 
along  the  way  since  April,  1949,  when  the 
Maphis  family  started  farming  with  50  chick¬ 
ens  and  6  cows.  By  early  1954,  the  poultry 
business  had  grown  to  1,000  birds  and  that 
same  year  a  new  poultry  house  allowed  ex¬ 
pansion  to  5,000. 

The  broiler  business  looked  good  then  and 
for  two  years  Bill  turned  out  four  batches  of 
broilers  annually,  each  batch  numbering  12,000 
birds.  When  the  economic  thumb  screws  be¬ 
gan  to  tighten  on  broiler  growers  in  1956,  Bill 
put  in  5,000  cages  and  filled  them  with  layers, 
adding  4,200  more  in  1957.  Along  in  1958,  the 
21  cows  were  sold  and  poultry  became  the 
only  business.  By  1959,  Bill  was  able  to  build 
another  new  poultry  house  with  5,500  cages 
and,  with  some  cages  carrying  two  birds,  the 
Maphis  farm  now  has  about  18,000  layers. 

The  newest  house  is  32’x260’,  with  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  sides  and  three  inch  fiberglass  in¬ 
sulation  in  both  ceiling  and  walls.  Inside  walls 
are  sheetrock,  with  sliding  doors  that  open 
under  the  eaves  for  ventilation,  supplementing 
thermostatically  controlled  fans. 

Bill  characteristically  looks  ahead  when  he 
makes  any  decision,  and  plans  for  the  newest 
poultry  house  were  no  exception.  Wooden 
truss  rafters  eliminate  posts  so  the  building 
could  easily  be  used  for  other  things.  There 
are  no  windows,  but  wood  studding  and  steel 
sheathing  can  easily  be  cut  out  to  make  places 
for  them.  A  mechanical  cleaner  is  used  once 
a  week  to  remove  droppings,  but  no  gutters 
were  put  in — again,  so  the  building  could  be 
quickly  converted  t6  some  other  use.  The 
cleaner,  by  the  way,  has  done  a  good  job 
working  along  a  flat  floor. 

Lighting  Design 

Lighting,  however,  is  designed  specifically 
for  the  poultry  business.  Bulbs  and  fluorescent 
lights  have  both  been  used.  Bill  says,  “We’ve 
kept  a  careful  count  and  found  that  the  fluor¬ 
escent  lights  give  more  eggs  under  our  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  using  less  electricity  than 
bulbs.  Maybe  our  low  ceilings  tend  to  concen¬ 
trate  light  from  bulbs,  but  we  noticed  that 


birds  under  them  laid  fewer  eggs  than  those 
between  lights.”  In  the  big  house,  20  watt 
fluorescent  lights,  spaced  at  intervals  of-  10 
feet  in  rows  that  are  7  feet  apart,  are  left 
burning  14  hours  each  day. 

Immediately  noticeable  in  the  largest  house 
are  record  cards  near  every  cage.  Bill  has  an 
arrangement  with  a  nationally  known  poultry 
breeder  whereby  he  tests  110  different  blood 
strains;  he  keeps  individual  records  and  in  re¬ 
turn  receives,  in  addition  to  eggs  produced,  a 
fixed  amount  per  bird  per  month  for  the  use  of 
his  buildings  and  for  his  labor.  He  also  has  a 
chance  to  observe  the  performance  of  differ¬ 
ent  strains,  has  noticed  that  some  adapt  much 
better  to  cages  than  others.  Some  strains  con¬ 
sistently  have  droppings  so  sloppy  that  they 
just  don’t  fit  a  cage  operation. 

Clean  Water 

Also  noticeable  are  watering  troughs  that 
don’t  look  like  the  .usual  ones.  When  asked, 
Bill  says,  “They  are  different  —  I  had  them 
made  up  v  myself.  They’re  built  of  24  gauge 
galvanized  steel  and  they  stay  clean  because 
there  is  no  lip  on  either  edge.  It’s  important 
to  keep  water  bacteria-free  and  prevent  feed 
from  finding  a  place  to  stick  to  waterers.  We 
pull  water  from  a  pond,  so  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  we  also  run  all  this  water  through  a 
medicator  that  kills  bacteria.” 

Watering  troughs  are  just  above  feeding 
troughs.  All  layers  are  fed  a  crumb  ration,  hav¬ 
ing  two  main  advantages.  Birds  throw  fewer 
pounds  of  crumbs  over  the  feeder  edge  than 
with  pellets  and,  since  crumbs  contain  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chunks  and  mash,  birds  don’t  tire  of 
eating  them. 

What  does  Bill  think  about  the  various 
modifications  of  cages?  He  says,  “We’ve  tried 
two  birds  per  8”xl6”  cage,  but  it’s  not  work¬ 
ing  out  in  terms  of  production — all  it  takes  are 
two  birds  to  make  the  ‘peck-order’  stress.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  colony  cage  also 
re-introduces  the  stress  of*  competition,  com¬ 


parable  to  the  slatted  floor  setup.  I  wonder  if 
the  colony  cage  loses  the  advantages  of  going 
to  cages  in  the  first  place.  We’ll  keep  track  of 
developments,  of  course,  and  may  change  our 
minds.”  >. 

The  “we”  includes  Bill’s'  wife,  Cora,  who 
helps  with  washing  eggs  and  shares  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  major  management  decisions.  From 
their  experience,  here  are  some  things  the 
Maphis’  have  to  say  about  management: 

1.  Plan  ahead — if  at  all  possible,  build  a  new 
house  when  times  are  tough,  so  it  will  be  in 
full  swing  when  prices  are  higher.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  right  now  whether  central  grad¬ 
ing  and  washing  will  be  the  pattern  of  the 
future  or  whether  each  poultryman  will  be 
doing  his  own. 

2.  Watch  credit  —  never  get  in  a  corner 
where  you’re  always  forced  to  deal  on  some¬ 
one  else’s  terms.  Don’t  go  in  hock  up  to  your 
last  dollar;  good  management  includes  some 
flexibility  in  places  to  buy  and  sell. 

3.  Management  is  the  key — generalized  rules 
about  any  business  are  fine  guides,  but  man¬ 
agement  is  the  real  key  to  success.  Take  a 
realistic  look  at  what  you  have  (not  at  what 
you  wish  you  had)  and  do  the  best  job  you  can 
with  it. 

4.  Deciding  size  of  business — even  though 
we  have  two  full  time  hired  men,  we  don’t 
consider  ourselves  as  big  operators,  but  we 
see  that  size  does  give  bargaining  power  for 
both  buying  and  selling.  If  the  poultryman  of 
the  future  is  going  to  have  to  live  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  maybe  volume  is  the  only 
answer. 

It  would  be  completely  untrue  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Cora  does  nothing  but  handle 
eggs  and  discuss  long-range  poultry  manage¬ 
ment.  rfer  household  duties  include  three  live¬ 
ly  youngsters  —  Neil,  12;  Wayne,  10;  and 
Karen,  3.  Bill,  looking  ahead  again,  sees  the 
time  when  the  children  will  be  lots  of  help- 
He  believes  in  the  future  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Northeast.  * 


CASE  4-Plow  630  and  new 

lOW-COSt  SWEEP  FEED  BALER 

Ideal  haying  partners.  New  Case  200  baler  gives  up  to 
10-ton-per-hour  baling  capacity  with  simple,  rugged 
design.  Gentle  leaf-saving  sweep  fork  feed,  direct- 
connected  to  plunger,  reduces  surging  .  .  .  can’t  get 
out  of  time. 


In  heaviest  crops  •••  uphill  or  down  ••• 
ihte  tpft©  won’t  give  up! 


t 


Are  you  “fed  up”  with  the  expense  and 
bother  of  auxiliary  engines  on  your  com¬ 
bine,  baler  or  chopper?  Or,  are  you  ham¬ 
pered  by  inadequate  tractor  PTO  power 
that  lets  you  down  when  traction  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  crop  heavy? 

You  can  lick  either  problem  with  a  rugged, 
50  h.p.  *,  4-plow  Case  630  Dynaclonic  diesel 
.  .  .  with  famous  Case  long-stroke,  high- 
torque  engine  that  keeps  lugging  where 
others  would  give  up  .  .  .  power  that’s  made 
to  pull  and  1-a-s-t!  Here  is  the  reserve 
ppwer  you  need  to  handle  PTO  machines 
with  trailing  wagon  .  .  .  maintain  engine 
RPM  and  full  operating  efficiency  despite 
heavy  going. 


matic  Drive®  630  that  gives  the  PTO  machine 
first  call  on  engine  power.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  independent  PTO  with  engine  power 
priority  straight  through  from  tractor  engine 
to  PTO-driven  machine.  You  can  slow  down 
in  torque  converter  drive  for  heavy  spots 
in  the  windrow,  soft  or  rough  ground  .  .  . 
or  move  faster  thru  a  thin  spot  .  .  .  match 
ground  speed  exactly  to  the  capacity  of  your 
PTO  machine  without  affecting  PTO  speed. 
Regardless  of  travel  speed  or  drawbar  load 
variations,  your  combine,  baler  or  chopper 
keeps  operating  steadily— saving  grain, 
avoiding  surging  or  plugging.  You  have  all 
the  advantages  of  an  additional  engine— 
without  the  extra  expense. 


pendent  PTO,  540  or  1000  rpm.  With  stand¬ 
ard  4  or  12-speed  transmissions,  you  can 
have  either  standard  540  rpm  PTO,  or 
constant-running  540  or  1000  rpm. 

Record-breaking  power  and  economy 

Outstanding  PTO  performance  is,  of 
course,  only  part  of  the  work-speeding, 
money- saving  benefit  that  a  Dynaclonic 
diesel  will  bring  to  your  farm.  The  pcord- 
breaking  economy  of  the  Dynaclonic  diesel 
engine  .  .  .  the  big  power  that  L-A-S-T-S 
.  .  .  will  pay  off  on  every  job,  365  days 
of  the  year.  * 

*Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60°  F.  and  29.92  in. 
Hg.).  Manufacturer’s  rating.  Not  yet  tested  at  Nebraska. 


For  the  finest  in  PTO  performance  .  .  . 
Case-o-matic  Drive® 

For  your  toughest  PTO  work,  try  a  Case-o- 


Independent,  constant-running 
or  standard  PTO,  540  or  1000  rpm 

With  Case-o-matic  Drive  you  have  inde- 


(JXSWOjS  that  l-A-S-r-S! 


Why  wait  until  you’re  busy  haying  or  harvesting  to  try  out 
Case  630  PLUS  power  for  heavy  PTO  work?  Let  us  hitch 
onto  your  PTO  manure  spreader,  stalk  shredder,  rotary  cut¬ 
ter,  utility  harvester,  bunk  feeder,  you-name-it.  Compare 
630  PTO  power,  performance  and  economy  with  your  present 
tractor,  or  any  other  tractor  in  the  field  today.  Call  us  today 
for  a  demonstration. 


CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  now,  make  later  payments  as  your  money 
comes  in.  Get  all  the  facts  from  your  Case  dealer. 


1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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WHAT  TO  DO 
WHEN  LEGUMES 
FADE  AWAY 


This  simple  program  based  on  Aero  Urea 
can  make  the  grass  that  stays  after  legumes 
fade  away,  the  best  hay  you’ve  ever  had 


1.  Test  your  soil  rsow.  Because  this  program  is  based  on 
balanced  fertility,  this  step  is  extremely  important.  See  your 
County  Agent  or  fertilizer  dealer.  He’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
representative  soil  sample  and  where  to  have  it  tested. 


2.  Add  lime,  phosphate  and  potash,  as  indicated  by  soil  test, 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  on  the  fields.  The  best  soil  pH  for  most 
grasses  is  between  5.5  and  6.5  (slightly  acid  to  almost  neutral). 
Your  fertilizer  dealer  can  advise  you  best  on  the  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  correct  your  mineral  (phosphate  and  potash)  deficiencies^ 


3.  Apply  two  80-lb.  bags  of  Aero  Urea  45%  nitrogen  per 

acre  (72  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen).  When  you  use  Aero®  Urea, 
you  handle,  store  and  spread  V2  to  V3  less  bulk,  V2  to  Vs  more 


nitrogen  ...  all  of  it  leach-resistant.  Aero  Urea  supplies  the 
kinds  of  nitrogen  grass  needs  from  early  spring  through  harvest. 


4.  Make  first  cutting  when  grass  is  in  the  boot  stage.  This 
management  practice  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
The  chart  shows  you  why.  After  a  given  date,  while  yield  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  quality  and  TDN  decrease  rapidly.  The 


maximum  yield  of  top  quality  forage  is  obtained  when  grass  is 
cut  at  the  time  the  two  lines  cross . . .  the  boot  stage.  In  this 
program,  Aero  Urea  pushes  growth  fast,  gives  you  top  yields 
early.  Early  cutting  captures  maximum  TDN  and  protein. 


I 


5.  Apply  one  to  two  more  bags  of  Aero  Urea  per  acre  imme¬ 
diately  after  first  cutting.  Because  first  cutting  was  made  early 
(late  May  or  early  June) ,  food  reserves  in  the  roots  are  at  their 
highest  and  second  growth  comes  back  fast.  Quick  recovery, 
coupled  with  the  vigorous  root  system  produced  by  Aero  Urea, 
makes  maximum  use  of  early  season  moisture.  For  high  quality 
be  sure  to  cut  second  growth  early,  too. 


6.  Store  your  Aero  Urea-fertilized  hay  carefully.  You’ll  haye 
lots  of  it . . .  and  it  will  be  the  best  hay  you  ever  had.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  demonstrations  throughout  the  Northeast,  the  TDN  of 
Aero  Urea-fertilized,  early-cut  grass  has  run  60%  or  better  and 
.gains  in  acre  yields  have  averaged  IVz  tons  or;more.  You  can 
make  your  own  comparison  by  leaving  an  unfertilized  strip. 


7l  Let  your  cows  have  all  the  Aero  Urea-fertilized  hay  they 
can  eat.  Watch  the  way  they  go  after  this  highly  palatable, 
Sghly  digestible  forage.  See  how  it  compares  with  any  other 
bfey  you’ve  made... including  straight  alfalfa  or  other  legumes. 


8.*  Check  your  milk  production.  If  you  are  a  DHIA  member 
or  keep  your  own  records,  compare  your  milk  production  while 
the  cows  were  on  the  Aero  Urea-fertilized  hay  against  a  like 
period  on  any  other  hay.  Naturally,  body  weights,  stage  of 
lactation,  silage  and  grain  ratio  must  be  considered. 


POUNDS  OF  TOP  QUALITY-EARLY  CUT  HAY  PRODUCED 

'ERO  UREA  HAY  FERTILIZED 

COMPARISON  HAY 

(received  all  other  fertilizers  except  Aero  Urea) 

GAIN 

- 

value  of  extra  HAY 
(extra  lbs.  x  cost  of  top 
qualify  bay  in  your  area) 

DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  EXTRA,  TOP  QUALITY  HAY 

YOUR  COSTS  FOR  PROGRAM 
(fertilizer,  labor,  etc.) 

NET  PROFIT 

(subtract  cOl.  2  from  col.  1) 

A  • 

l  As  you  try  this  program,  use  these  tables  to  figure  what 
Pe  program  can  mean  to  you  in  terms  of  increased  income.  Also 
what  the  program  can  mean  in  terms  of  more  efficient 
F?rm  management.  For  example,  you  can  grow  more  hay  on  your 
Wesent  acreage,  the  same  amount  of  hay  on  fewer  acres,  or  you 
increase  the  size  of  your  herd. 


Send  for  this  informative, 
colorful  8-page  booklet.  It  tells 
how  seven  good  dairymen 
throughout  the  Northeast 
applied  this  program,  and 
found  “Hidden  Milk”  in  every 
acre  of  their  grass.  Write: 
American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany,  Agricultural  Division, 
NT  4046,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

®Aero  is  American  Cyanamid 
Company’s  trademark  for  its 
urea  fertilizer. 


HO*  TO 
HARVEST  THE 
“HIDDEN  MILK” 
ON  YOUR  FARM 


Hi 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


J 


to 
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Tillage  Experiment  Results 


Cornell  Prof.  Hugh  Wilson 
measures  a  furrow  on  a 
test  plot-  as  part  of  re¬ 
search  to  test  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  depth  of 
plowing  and  crop  yields,, 
soil  drainage,  erosion, 
and  frost  heaving. 


ffTHLL  the  land  once,  not  three  to 
*  nine  times,,”  may  become  a  new 
slogan  for  many  farmers. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  re¬ 
search  shows  that  minimum  tillage 
with  .modern  equipment  not  only 
leaves  soil  in  good  condition,  but  it 
actually  increases  crop  yields  on 
many  soils. 

Long-term  tests  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  scien¬ 
tists  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  show  at 
least  as  high  yields  on  plots  har¬ 
rowed  once  (minimum)  as  on  plots 
harrowed  three  times  (normal)  or 


George  W.  Lamb,  owner,  and  Erwin  Lamb,  manager  of  Lambhurst  Farms  examine  the  record-breaking  cabbage  crop 
they  grew  with  Armour  Vertagreen.  Lambhurst  Farms  consists  of  850  acres,  and  includes  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  opera¬ 
tions.  Crops  are  silage  corn,  grain  corn,  cabbage,  grass  silage,  oats  and  wheat. 

i  *  / 

Lambhurst  Farms  Increases 
Cabbage  Yield  10  Tons  Per  Acre 


with  Armour  Vertagreen 


nine  times  (excessive).  On  some 
fields  minimum  tillage  has  increased 
corn  yields  by  as  much  as  20  bushels 
per  acre  and  has  decreased  tillage 
costs  by  as  much  as  $5  to  $10  an 
acre. 

Another  example  cited  by  Prof. 
Hugh  M.  Wilson  of  the  agronomy 
department  is  that  of  a  New  York 
State  farmer  who  obtained  yields 
of  six  tons  of  snap  beans  an  acre 
where  soil  was  given  only  one  light 
harrowing.  The  State  average  is  IV2 
tons.  High  yields  of  beans,  potatoes, 
grain,  and  corn  have  been  obtained 
with  minimum  tillage  by  Cornell  re¬ 
searchers.  Many  commercial  potato 
growers  in  the  State  use  this  method. 

Wilson  predicts  that  minimum 
tillage  will  be  increasingly  popular. 
He  said  that  farmers  who  plowed 
and  harrowed  in  one  operation  this 
spring,  then  planted  immediately, 
gained  nearly  a  month  on  their 
neighbors  who  used  conventional 
methods.  In  a  short  growing  season 
such  as  in  New  York  State  an  extra 
month  may  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss.  Some  soils 
need  more  fitting  than  others,  but  in 
no  case  is  it  necessary  to  make  seed 
bed  preparation  a  “harrowing  expe¬ 
rience”  for  the  soil,  he  said. 

Wilson  and  Profs.  C.  S.  Winkel- 
blech  and  C.  W.  Terry  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering  department  are 
also  experimenting  with  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  They  have  established  trials  in 
which  plots  are  plpwecr  at  depths 
varying  from  6  to  16  inches.  Their 
purpose  is  to  measure  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  depth  of  plowing  and 
crop  yields,  soil  drainage,  erosion, 
and  frost  heaving.  If  the  opinions  of 
many  farmers  are  verified,  deeper 
than  normal  plowing  may  show  ad¬ 
vantages.  (Normal  plowing  is  usual¬ 
ly  7  to  9  inches.), 

Even  though  deep  plowing  may 
prove  to  be  'beneficial,  Wilson  cau¬ 
tions,  the  advantages  may  be  lost  if 
there  is  too  much  seed  bed  prepara¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  well  aerated  root 
zone  created  by  normal  depth  plow¬ 
ing  may  be  destroyed  by  too  much 
fitting.  When  this  occurs,  erosion 
and  water  runoff  is  much  greater 
than  on  seed  beds  prepared  with  a 
^minimum  of  tillage. 


Lambhurst  Farms  in  Hubbards- 
ville.  New  York,  used  Armour 
Vertagreen  to  increase  their  cab¬ 
bage  yield  from  25  to  35  tons  per 
acre.  In  addition,  corn  grown  this 
year  with  Vertagreen  produced  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
despite  a  late  and  poor  growing 
season  for  corn  in  that  part  of  New 
York  State.  No  wonder  the  owners 
of  Lambhurst  F arms  put  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  Armour  Vertagreen! 


George  Lamb  and  son  Erwin  look  over  part  of 
their  Vertagreen-grown  corn  crop.  In  addition  to 
farming,  the  Lambs  are  also  very  active  in  busi¬ 
ness,  civic  and  agricultural  organizations.  Mr. 
George  Lamb  is  a  director  of  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company,  and  is  General  Manager  of  the 
Long  Island  Duck  Farmers  Cooperative. 


Erwin  Lamb,  manager  of  Lamb¬ 
hurst,  says,  "We  have  tried  other 
leading  brands  of  fertilizers,  but  in 
every  case  we  have  returned  to 
Vertagreen  because  of  the  superior 
results  it  gives  us.  First  of  all,  we 
gel  immediate  response  from  our 
crops.  They  get  off  to  a  faster  start, 
and  our  color  stays  a  darker  green 
throughout  the  growing  season. 
We  get  a  more  vigorous  growth 
which  gives  us  high  yields  with  top 
quality.” 

Mr.  Lamb  also  has  high  praise 
for  service  rendered  by  the  Armour 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company. 
He  says,  "Soil  testing  and  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  local  Armour 


representatives  have  been  a  great 
help  in  obtaining  the  highest  yields 
possible  in  our  farming  operation.” 

Everywhere,  top  growers  like 
those  at  Lambhurst  are  proving  in 
their  fields  that  "it  isn’t  how  little 
a  fertilizer  costs,  but  how  much  it 
does  that  counts.”  Armour  Verta¬ 
green  does  more  because  it’s  a 
COMPLETE  plant  food  that  gives 
crops  the  nutrients  they  need  for 
strong,  rapid  growth  and  top  qual¬ 
ity..  And  this  means  more  volume, 
top  prices  and  top  profits  for  you. 
Try  Vertagreen,  and  let  your  extra 
yields  and  higher  profits  prove  to 
you  that  Armour  Vertagreen  is 
worth  more  because  it  does  morel 


There's  an  Armour 
Fertilizer  for  every 
growing  need 


ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Some  Good  Books 

Producing  Farm  Crops 

(Wilson  and  Richer) 

Farmers  today  need  to  be  intelli 
gently  skilled  in  the  use  of  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  and  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  decisions.  This  book’s  objective 
is  to  present  what  is  known  to  date 
about  efficient  growing  of  farm 
crops,  with  emphasis  on  the  basic 
principles  which  can  be  applied  by 
the  reader  to  individual  situations. 
The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publish¬ 
ers,  Danville,  Ill.  $5.75 

Vegetable  Diseases  and 
Their  Control 

(Chupp  and  Sherf) 

Two  Cornell  University  professors 
have  pooled  many  years  of  expert 
ence  to  get  out  a  book  which  de 
scribes  vegetable  diseases  and  their 
control  in  a  way  that  is  helpful  not 
only  to  the  commercial  grower  but 
to  those  who  want  to  grow  healthy 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  as  well  as 
being  a  guide  and  textbook  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students  and  research  work 
ers.  Effectively  illustrated.  The  Ron 
a^d  Press  Company,  New  York  10 
N.  Y.  $12.00. 
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What  causes  mottled  egg  shells? 

Either  too  much  or  too  little  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  egg  holding  room  will 
result,  in  some  mottling  of  shells. 


can  anemia 

t? 


be  prevented  in 


I  am  a  dairyman.  My  neighbor  is  a 
fruit  grower.  He  dusts  his  crops  by  air¬ 
plane  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  dusts 
will  get  on  to  my  pastures  and  mead¬ 
ows  and  result  in  harm  to  the  cows,  or 
chemicals  in  the  milk,  which  will  make 
it  subject  to  seizure.  What  can  I  do? 

The  dusts  used  early  last  spring 
were  probably  for  the  control  of 
apple  diseases,  and  are  not  the  type 
of  thing  that  ordinarily  cause  a  se¬ 
vere  hazard  or  residues  in  milk.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  early  codling  moth 
sprays,  more  toxic  sprays  (such  as 
DDT)  will  be  used. 

When  this  begins,  there  is  some 
slight  hazard  that  enough  drift 
might  occur  on  your  pastures  to 
cause  very  small  residues  in  the 
milk  of  cattle  feeding  on  such  light¬ 
ly  contaminated  forage.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  enough  dust 
would  drift  onto  the  pasture  to  af¬ 
fect  the  health  of  your  herd. 


ing  value  to  corn  and  cob  meal.  It 
is  worth  20%  to  25%  more,  than 
good  hay. 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  milk 
a  cow  produces  and  the  water  she 
drinks? 

On  dry  feed  a  cow  will  drink  about 
4  times  as  much  water  as  the  milk 
she  produces. 


How 

young  pigs! 

Iron  and  copper  compounds  can 
be  given  either  by  hypodermic  or  by 
mouth.  Give  two  doses,  one  at  5  to 
7  days  of  age  and  again  at  10  to  14 
days. 

How  much  nitrogen  do  we  need  to 
add  yearly  to  a  good  grass  pasture? 

Around  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
or  more.  You  can  make  an  early 
spring  application  of  50  pounds,  an 
additional  dose  in  early  summer,  and 
still  another  if  you  wish  to  stimu¬ 
late  late  fall  pasture. 


Will  cows  eat  as  much  dry  matter  in 
corn  silage  as  in  hay? 

Some  tests  indicate  that  a  cow  will 
eat  about  8  pounds  less  dry  matter 
per  day  when  fed  entirely  on  corn 
silage.  Some  investigators  claim 
there  is  something  in  corn  silage  that 
lessens  a  cow’s  appetite. 

What  percentage  of  fertilizer  applied 
in  the  spring  is  not  used  by  the  first 
year's  crop? 

Conditions  vary  greatly,  but  one 
authority  says  that  the  average 
carryover  of  nitrogen  can  be  as 
high  as  25%;  phosphorus  as  much 
as  40-60%;  and  potash  up  to  60%. 
Of  course,  as  a  usual  thing  the 
heavier  the  application  the  more 
carryover. 


A  New  Concept  In  Home  Building! 


HOW  ALADDIN 


HOMES 


SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $5,000! 


Since  you  naturally  want  to  main¬ 
tain  friendly  relations  with  your 
neighbor,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
discuss  the  matter  with  him  and 
strongly  advise  him  to  see  that  this 
work  is  done  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  right  direction  to  keep  it  off 
your  farm. 

If  the  matter  cannot  be  corrected 
in  friendly  discussion,  then  it  could 
be  suggested  that  either  the  fruit 
grower  or  the  airplane  operator  is 
liable  if  their  operations  cause  resi¬ 
dues  in  your  milk  production.  De¬ 
pending  on  how  the  contract  is  writ¬ 
ten  between  the  orchardist  and  the 
airplane  operator,  one  of  them  is 
liable. 

In  the  event  that  this  difficulty 
continues,  you  probably  should  get 
a  residue  analysis  run  on  a  sample 
of  milk  from  your  cattle.  If  this  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  list  of  laboratories  where 
such  an  analysis  can  be  made.— Dr. 
H.  H.  Schwardt,  Entomology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University 

When  short  of  hay  how  can  a  dairy¬ 
man  decide  whether  to  buy  some  hay  or 
more  grain? 

He  can  afford  to  pay  %  more  for 
grain  than  for  hay  up  to  the  amount 
he  can  substitute  for  hay. 

How  doe$  citrus  pulp  compare  with 
hay  in  feed  value? 

Citrus  pulp  is  about  equal  in  feed- 


I in  possible! 


"Good  heavens,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two!  '  . 

I'm  telling  you,  Marne, 

The  scales  are  to  blame. 

For  how  can  I  weigh  more  than  you?" 
John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


Your  choice  of  115  different  and  excit 
ing  Aladdin  Homes  — Ranch,  Split-Level 
Colonial,  Contemporary  and  Western! 


Your  choice  of  interior  and  exterior  de¬ 
signs...  2  to  5  bedrooms...  4  to  10 
rooms  ...  single  or  double  garage. 


Save  by  dealing  direct  with  Aladdin’s 
home  office  and  factory.  You  Save  sales¬ 
man’s,  agent’s,  dealer’s  commissions! 


Free  Consultation!  Aladdin’s  friendly 
staff  is  anxious  to  help  you  in  every  way. 
Write,  phone  or  visit  Aladdin  today!! 


THERE’S  AN  ALADDIN  HOME  NEAR 
YOU.  Write  today  for  name  and  address. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF 
115  DESIGNS! 

Personalized  To  Meet  Your  Needs 

PRICED  FROM  $3,000  -  $10,001 

ALADDIN  PAYS  FREIGHT 


1906  ALADDIN  1961 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Manufacturer  of  Readi-Cut  Homes 

55  YEARS  EXPERIENCE! 


Buy  Direct  From  The  World’s  Oldest  And 
Largest  Manufacturer  Of  Readi-Cut  Homes 

SAVE  Agent's  and  Dealer  Profits!  SAVE  Up  to  30 % 
On  Labor!  SAVE  On  Lumber— No  Waste! 


You  and  your  family  can  now  own. a  fabulous 
new  home  that  will  be  the  showplace  of  your 
neighborhood!  An  architect  designed  home  per¬ 
sonalized  to  meet  your  individual  requirements, 
guaranteed  to  give  you  and  yoqr  family  a  life¬ 
time  of  graceful,  comfortable  living.  A  home  far 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than  you  ever 
dreamed  possible! 

It’s  true!  The  Aladdin  Company  with  55  years 


WHAT  READI-CUT  MEANS  TO  YOU  i)> 

Ai  !l  I  !  m  m  ^  —  Z  #1  k  mt  a  hAArt  ■  .  a 


of  experience  manufacturing  Readi-Cut  Homes 
makes  this  all  possible!  Thanks  to  Aladdin  .  .  . 
you  and  your  family  can  make  your  dreams 
come  true!  You  can  own  the  kind  of  home  you’ve 
always  wanted  . .  .  a  home  you  will  be  proud  of 
...  a  magnificent  architect  designed  home  built 
of  the  finest  materials  ...  a  superb  Aladdin 
Readi-Cut  Home! 


Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
Aladdin  facilities  to  reduce  manufacturing  cost. 


In  their  tremendous  mills  at 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  Aladdin  sci¬ 
entifically  measures  and  cuts 
all  the  kiln  dried  lumber  used 
in  their  115  different  homes. 

All  lumber  is  cut  accurately 
and  with  lightning  speed  by 
highly  trained  specialists 
using  the  most  up-to-date  pre¬ 
cision  machinery.  Each  piece 
is  marked  and  numbered  to 


fit  perfectly  when  nailed  in 
position  .  .  .  saving  you  count¬ 
less  hours  of  expensive  meas¬ 
uring  and  hand  cutting  .  .  . 
eliminating  extravagant  waste 
of  expensive  lumber. 

And  Aladdin's  tremendous 
purchasing  power  guarantees 
you  the  choicestlumber  at  the 
lowest  possible  price! 
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BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  AND  SAVE  MORE! 


More  than  half  of  Aladdin  cus¬ 
tomers  build  their  homes 
themselves!  Here's  why:  If  you 
can  drive  a  nail  and  read 
simple  instructions  .  .  .  you 
too  can  build  an  Aladdin 
Home!  You  can  save  30%  and 
more  in  Labor  Costs.  You  pay 
yourself  the  high  hourly  wages 
carpenters  and  laborers  get 
today.  But  the  greatest  reward 
of  all  is  the  tremendous  pride 
you  will  have  in  your  new 
home  ...  a  beautiful  home  you 
built  yourself!  Mail  coupon 

-ALADDIN- 

Mark  of  Quality 

Reputation  is  a  company’s  most  val¬ 
uable  asset!  ALADDIN  is  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  forty  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Aladdin  originated  the  Readi- 
Cut  system  of  home  building  and 
continues  to  maintain  leadership 
year  after  year  because  of  its  con¬ 
stant  progress,  friendly  service,  top 
quality  workmanship  and  material 
and  huge  savings  to  its  customers. 

© 


below  for  the  72-page  Full 
Color  Aladdin  Catalog  and 
learn  how  simple  it  is  to  build 
your  own  home.  Read  how 
others  .  .  .  just  like  yourself 
.  .  .  built  their  own  Aladdin 
Home  .  .  .  how  easy  it  was  and 
how  happy  they  are  with  the 
results!  Learn  foryours.elf  how 
you  can  save  up  to  $5,000  by 
buying  an  Aladdin  Readi-Cut 
Home!  There’s  an  Aladdin 
Home  near  you.  Write  us  for 
name  and  address. , 

EASY  TO  FINANCE! 

A  home  mortgage  loan  for  your 
Aladdin  Home  can  be  made 
quickly  and  easily  through 
your  local  Bank  or  Savings  & 
Loan  Association.  Complete 
details  on  how  to  finance  your 
Aladdin  Home  are  included  in 
the  catalog  plus  a  list  of  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  near  you  who 
have  already  financed  Aladdin 
Homes.  . 


WHAT  YOU  GET 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  AN 
ALADDIN  HOME 

•  ALL  THE  LUM^R  you  need 
accurately  cut  to  fit,  marked  and 
numbered  ready  to  erect  .  .  . 
Plus 

•  SIDING  •  MOULDINGS 

•  MILLW0RK*  •  HARDWARE 

•  FLOORING  •  PAINT 

•  WINDOWS  •  GLASS 

•  000RS  •  NAILS 

•  TRIM  •  SHINGLES 

•  COMPLETE  ORAWINGS  AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


ALADDIN’S 

Unconditional 

GUARANTEE! 

SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY  BACK! 


g 

g 


What  Aladdin  promises,  Alad-  fe 
din  performs!  That  is  why  we  §| 
give  you  the  most  completely 
protective  guarantee  we 
know  .  .  .  SATISFACTION  OR 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


W.  J.  Sovereign, 
President 


:  THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY* 

5  Bay  City,  Michigan  §§ 

mim 


SEND  FOR  1961  CATALOG  TODAY! 


THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY,  Dept.  61-  6A 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

□  Please  send  your  big  new  72  page  1961  Catalog  in  full  | 
color.  Enclosed  is  25c. 

□  Send  Vacation  Homes  Catalog.  Enclosed  is  10c. 
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A  Farmer's  Thoughts 

i  ✓  ,  * 

Oil  Milk  Marketing 


EVERYBODY  is  talking  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

This  quotation  can  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  dairy  problems.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
printed  words  have  been  devoted  to 
the  milk  situation  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Let  us  look  at  this  problem  of  over¬ 
production  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  man  who  always  overindulg¬ 
ed  each  time  he  sat  down  to  a  meal 
and  consequently  became  very  much 
distressed.  Since  1957,  in  about  3V2 
years  (with  fewer  farms),  milk  pro¬ 
duction  according  to  reports  has  in¬ 
creased  471  million  pounds,  while 
consumption  increased  only  29  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

Artificial  Remedies 

During  this  time  many  artificial 
methods  have  been  tried  to  improve 
the  farmer’s  position;  the  most  re¬ 
cent  was  a  three-month  suspension 
of  the  supply-demand  class  formula. 
Did  this  short  reprieve  help  the  long¬ 
time  problem?  Indeed  not.  If  any¬ 
thing  it  aggravated  it,  even  though 
farmers  got  a  small  increase  in  price. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  artificial 
methods  only- act  as  tranquilizers  to 
farmers. 

Perhaps  the  number  one  question 
is,  can  any  realistic  program  im¬ 
prove  the  farmer’s  situation?  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  facts  which  are 
causing  overproduction. 

First,  there  is  a  concerted  program 
from  all  sides  with  great  emphasis 
on  enlargement — namely  more  cows, 
more  milk  per  cow,  better  breeding, 
more  milk  and  cows  per  man,  better 
feeding  for  higher  production.  Yes, 
and  that  “holy”  word  efficiency, 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  will  bring 
Utopia.  Please  don’t  get  me  wrong, 
I  believe  in  efficiency  if  it  contrib¬ 
utes  to  our  net  goal  of  better  reward 
for  our  labors,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
it  if  the  net  result  is  Jess  reward  for 
our  labors. 

A  "Rat  Race" 

Many  farmers  rightfully  tried  to 
improve  their  position  without  too 
much  extra  production,  but  most  set 
their  goal  on  more  and  more  produc¬ 
tion.  Now  they  have  reached  the 
stage  of  a  rat  race,  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  overproduce  be¬ 
cause  they  know  most  other  farmers 
are  doing  the  same. 

Now  again  let  us  return  to  the 
question,  can  anything  be  done?  I 
believe  it  can,  providing  the  proposal 
is  realistic  and  stems  from  the  grass 
roots.  First,  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  most  farmers  want  less  Fed¬ 
eral  control  and  interference.  What 
the  farmer  needs  is  leadership.  He 


By  JOHN  LOEFFLER 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  farmer 

could  get  leadership  by  joining  a 
union,  but  I  do  hope  that  will  be  his 
last  resort,  otherwise  he  may  sign 
his  own  death  warrant. 

The  next  logical  place  to  look  for 
leadership  is  his  milk  marketing  co¬ 
operative.  In  my  opinion,  the  feder¬ 
ations  are  being  paid  far  more  than 
they  should  for  the  services  they  are 
rendering.  Ever  since  the  inception 
of  the  “big  four”  they  have  spent  al¬ 
together  too  much  time  fighting. 

In  1956,  Everett  Case  told  the  four 
cooperatives  to  “Sit  down  before 
hearings  and  arrive  at  a  common 
ground  so  we  can  make  progress 
and  produce  more  effective  bene¬ 
fits  for  all  New  York  dairymen.” 

I*  also  quote  president  James  Young 
of  Metropolitan,  “I  know  we  present 
a  sorry  picture  at  milk  hearings. 
Much  valuable  time  is  being  lost 
and  dairy  farmers  are  not  getting 
what  they  deserve  because  we  are 
not  united.” 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  to  give  good  leadership 
to  farmers,  and  I  believe  they  would 
if  there  was  a  real  incentive.  I  never 
did  think  it  was  right  for  dairymen 
to  pay  20  per  cwt.  or  more  on  Class 
3  milk  on  which  they  make  little  of 
no  profit  or  even  show  a  loss.  There¬ 
fore,  I  believe  it  would  be  quite 
proper  to  have  changes  made  where¬ 
by  the  cooperatives  would  be  paid 
1140  per  cwt.  for  Class  I  and  2  milk 
and  140  per  cwt.  for  Class  3  milk. 
Then  they  would  get  Mown  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  is  another  item  that  must 
be  constantly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  dairy  farmer,  and  that  is  that 


he  is  not  getting  the  blend  price  for 
the  extra  milk  he  is  producing.  He 
is  getting  the  Class  3  price  and  this 
situation  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  surplus  milk  going  into  the 
pool.  H 

I  don’t  know  where  else  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  today  could  have  received  as 
much  help  to  strengthen  their  enter¬ 
prise  as  they  received  from  the  1,000 
or  more  producers  who  quit  in  the 
last  few  years.  That  was  a  golden 
opportunity  to  consolidate  their  po¬ 
sition. 

Long  Term  Problem 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  think  that 
the  milk  problem  (short  of  war)  can 
be  solved  overnight  or  in  a  short 
time,  but  surely  it  would  not  be  too 
hard  to  take  a  step,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  the  fight  direction.  Thqn, 
through  encouragement,  the  steps 
may  come  easier. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  is  that  of  leadership  which  I  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Leadership  must 
stem  from  the  grass  roots.  A  sick 
patient  requires  more  than  an  an¬ 
nual  co-op  or  other  farm  meeting 
where  the  short  time  is  taken  up  by 
the  reading  of  last  year’s  minutes 
(most  don’t  even  listen,  much  less 
care),  then  a  financial  report  (which 
very  few  understand),  then  elect  a 
director  or  two  (with  very  little  op¬ 
position)  followed  by  a  report  by  the 
manager  (usually  pessimistic). 

Some  refreshments  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  follow  and,  well,  that’s  about 
it.  Oh  yes,  we  may  have  a  delegate 
and  alternate  to  elect  to  represent  us 


The  youngest  Ayrshire  cow  yet  to  have  produced  ten  tons  of  milk  in  a  305-day 
lactation  on  official  test  is  Valhala  Hannah  2nd.  Breeders  Arthur  Nahrwold  (r.) 
and  John  Nahrwold  (2nd  from  right),  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  are  shown  with  Elmer 
Clapp  (I.),  Sire  Analyst  at  New  York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  owner  of  the  bull  that  sired  Hannah;  and  C.  Cris  Bridges,  Editor  of  the 
Ayrshire  Digest,  Brandon,  Vt.jDn  a  4%  butterfat  basis,  Hannah  has  consecu- 
iive  records  of  22,498  ana  22,9a3  ffev  °f  milk. 
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at  meetings.  We  usually  don’t  hear 
much  from  this  man,  yet  he  is  our 
most  important  link  between  grass 
roots  and  the  cooperative.  Let  me  di¬ 
gress  here  a  moment.  I  realize  that 
I  could  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  and  quite  likely  get 
four  quarterly  reports  and  one  an¬ 
nual  report,  yet  how  many  farmers 
get  reports  on  the  20  per  cwt.  or 
more  they  pay  indirectly  to  the  fed¬ 
eration?  I  have  never  received  any  or 
had  any  report  from  a  delegate. 

Electing  Delegates 

Electing  a  delegate  to  the  coop¬ 
erative  should  be  a  serious  business. 
Don’t  elect  a  delegate  just  because 
he  is  a  heck  of  a  nice  fellow,  but 
rather  a  man  who  will  find  out  what 
the  farmers  want  and  then  go  out 
and  fight  for  them,  lobby  with  other 
delegates,  give  them  his  ideas  and 
get  their  ideas.  In  order  for  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  know  what  the  farmers  want 
he  must  surely  do  more  than  attend 
a  short  annual  meeting.  He  must 
definitely  know  the  farmers’  wishes. 

There  is  one  controversial  prob 
lem  on  which  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
ment.  I  believe  in  the  conservation 
program  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
provide  food  and  fiber  for  future 
generations,  yet  I  don’t  believe  any 
government  owes  me  one  cent  to 
help  me  grow  something  that  isn’t 
needed.  Every  farmer  should  have 
the  right  to  grow  the  extra  blade 
of  grass,  but  I  don’t  believe  he, 
should  get  federal  aid  to  do  it  if  it 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  conditions 
which  the  government  is  trying  to 
remedy. 

How  unrealistic  it  is  to  put  farms 
in  the  Soil  Bank  and  then  reclaim 
thousands  of  acres  for  more  produc¬ 
tion!  Federal  aid  will  help  to  lime 
and  improve  pasture  and  again  help 
to  reforest  the  same.  Federal  aid  is 
available  for  acreage  reduction  and 
then  to  produce  more  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  acres. 

One  more  subject  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  is  milk  promotion  and  pos¬ 
sible  milk  quotas.  Many  farmers  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  milk  pro¬ 
motion.  Many  have  paid  into  the 
“Milk  for  Health  Plan”  only  to  see 
the  products  of  Clags  3  milk  getting 
the  most  advertising.  Any  future  pro- 
-  graVn  should  include  a  plan  whereby 
all  producers  would  only  be  taxed 
for  that  part  of  their  production  that 
really  needs  promotion. 

(Editor’s  Note  —  All  the  money 
dairymen  are  voluntarily  putting 
into  the  New  York  A.D.A.-National 
Dairy  Association  plan  goes  to  pro¬ 
mote,  fluid  milk*) 

Setting  Quotas 

On  the  much-talked  of  plan  of 
milk  quotas  (I  almost  see  red  when 
I  think  of  federal  control)  I  do  hope 
that  any  plan  will  take  all  things 
into  consideration.  Let  us  put  farm¬ 
ers  into  two  categories — those  who 
have  considered  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  those  who  disre¬ 
garded  it.  Perhaps  the  first  group 
were  willing  to  enlarge  if  and  when 
the  demand  for  milk  materialized, 
yet  I  believe,  should  controls  come, 
that  he  would  get  his  quota  on  past 
production,  that  his  quota  would  be 
small  and  therefore  he  would  be 
penalized  for  doing  what  was  proper. 

Let  me  close  with  this  well-known 
admonition  to  farmers.  Have  the 
serenity  to  accept  the  things  you 
cannot  change,  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  you  can,  and  the 
wisdom 'to  know  the  difference.  The 
verdict  is  yours. 


THE  TRACTOR 


HERE’S  THE  BRUTE  THAT’S 


Why  "Twice  the  Tractor"?  Because  only  the  Massey  - 
Ferguson  85  gives  you:  First,  the  easy -handling,  pre¬ 
cise  work-control  of  the  genuine  Ferguson  System. 
And  second,  the  manpower-saving  big-job  capacity 
of  full  5-plow  power!  Like  all  Ferguson  System  trac¬ 
tors,  the  big  "85"  reacts  fast  and  sure  to  changes  in 
the  soil,  transfers  weight  when  the  going  gets  tough, 
saves  precious  time  in  transport  and  on  headland 
turns,  and  adjusts  to  light  and  heavy  work.  It’s  also 
"Twice  the  Tractor"  because  it  han¬ 
dles  both  fully-mounted  and  pull- 
type  implements.  You  can  turn  5 
deep,  clean  furrows  or  disc  ’way  down 
with  the  biggest  mounted  equip¬ 
ment.  But  the  MF  85  doesn’t  obso¬ 


lete  your  present  pull-type  tools.  With  its  heavy 
swinging  drawbar  and  up  to  3  remote  cylinders,  it 
tackles  any  pull-type  job,  like  a  natural-born  lugger— 
5-plow  strong!  Best  of  all,  in  diesel,  gas  or  LP,  the  big 
"85"  is  the  lowest  priced  fully  equipped  5-plow  tractor 
you  can  buy!  It  comes  with  power  steering,  adjustable 
front  axle,  engine  and  ground  PTO,  and  power- 
adjusted  rear  wheels  at  no  extra  cost!  It’s  the  most 
for  your  money,  and  it’s  available  with  your  choice 

of  easy  Time  Payment  Plans.  Don’t 
miss  the  MF  85— the  "must-see"  trac¬ 
tor  in  the  "60-horse”  class— yours 
\from  Massey-Ferguson  .  .  .  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  tractors  and 
self-propelled  combines! 


See  "TODAY  on  the  farm”  for  the  latest  farm  news,  forecasts,  music  and  fun— each  Sat.  at  7  A.M.  on  NBC -TV. 
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MAKE  MORE 
DOLLARS 


COST  ONLY 
PENNIES 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  5  WAYS 


Craine  systems  engineered  to  "work 
with  each  other"  in  the  famous  Craine 
Silo,  help  you  earn.  Because  you  can: 

Q  Feed  more  cows  with  same  help. 


Increase  dollar  income  per  cow, 
and  per  acre. 

Q  Produce  more  milk  at  less  cost. 
Qj  Cut  costly  man  hours  per  feeding. 
H  Provide  extra  feeding  value. 


Write  for  FREE  PLANS  for  me¬ 
chanizing  the  silage  feeding 
on  your  farm: 

CRAINE  INC.,  DEPT.  A361,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

r  t  : - 1 

i  craine  me.  i 

NORWICH,  N.Y.  DEPT.  A361  I 

I  feed  .  head.  Please  send  me: 

l~~l  Automatic  feeding  systems  literature 
I  □  Picture  folder,  concrete  silos 
■  Q  Facts  on  Craine  Finance  Plan 

name . . . .  | 

address .  | 


yT  Cows,  Horses 
w  Mules,  Dogs,  , 
/  faster,  better 


9 


StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 

ANIMAL  CLIPPER 


More  Powerful 
Motor  .  .  . 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Au 
thorities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accu¬ 
mulation— the  chief  source  of  sediment. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable  milk  with  low 
bacteria  count,  less  sediment.  Overall  clip¬ 
ping 'helps  control  lice  infestation.  For 
best  results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling 
and  lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $49.95. 

Stnbeifm  corporation 

Dept.  2.  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Chicago  50,  111. 

®Sunbeam,  Stewart,  Clipmaster 


Are  You 
Moving? 


|f  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  address 
on  your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 


.American  agriculturist 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Chemicals 

Kill 

Quackgrass 

By  M.  W.  MEADOWS 


Been  struggling  with  an¬ 
nual  grasses,  nutgrass,  and 
quackgrass?  Here's  how  to 
clean  'em  up! 


ONE  HUNDRED  bushels  of  shell 
ed  corn  or  twenty-five  tons  of 
corn  silage  on  a  quackgrass  sod  with 
only  one  cultivation? 

Impossible? — Not  at  all.  We  saw 
this  happen  in  1960.  In  fact,  the  en¬ 
tire  supply  of  Cornell  M-3  seed  corn 
was  produced  on  30  acres  of  such 
land  and  averaged  seventy  bushels 
of  shell  corn  per  acre  without  any 
cultivation!  The  land  was  plowed 
and  corn  planted  in  the  wheel  tracks 
of  the  tractor.  Except  for  the  de- 
tasseling  operation  no  equipment 
went  through  the  field  until  the  corn 
was  picked. 

What’s  the  trick?  Atrazine.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  growing  of  a  corn 
crop  this  is  certainly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  chemical  discovery  since 
2,4-D. 

At  rates  of  2.5  lbs.  of  Atrazine 
SOW  per  acre,  excellent  seasonal 
control  of  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  annual  grasses  can  be  obtained. 
At  higher  rates,  4-5  lbs.  per  acre,  we 
can  control  quackgrass  and  nut- 
grass. 

Sprayer  on  Tractor 

For  the  control  of  annual  weeds 
and  annual  grasses  a  very  conveni¬ 
ent  method  of  application  involves 
the  mounting  of  a  sprayer  on  the 
tractor.  Spray  nozzles  placed  back  of 
the  packer  wheel  allows  for  the 
treatment  of  bands  12-18  inches  wide 
over  the  corn  drill.  The  wide  band  is 
preferable  since  the  untreated  mid¬ 
dles  are  much  easier  to  handle. 

Under  conditions  of  dry  soils  and 
extended  periods  of  dry  weather  the 
Atrazine  application  should  be  de¬ 
layed.  It  can  be  applied  directly  over 
the  corn  plant  and  kill  emerged 
weeds  without  injury  to  the  corn 
crop.  Better  control  of  annual  grass¬ 
es  will  be  obtained  if  this  post-emerg¬ 
ence  application  is  made  before 
grass  plants  are  2  inches  high.  The 
weed  kill  obtained  in  this  situation 
is  due  to  foliage  contact  action. 

Rains  that  follow  the  post-emerg¬ 
ence  application  will  cause  more 
weed  seeds  to  germinate  but  the  res¬ 
idual  action  of  Atrazine  is  sufficient 
to  give  excellent  weed  kill  through 
root  absorption.  The  amount  of  At¬ 
razine  applied  per  acre  of  corn  plant¬ 
ed  can  be  reduced  by  applying  the 
spray  in  bands.  For  instance,  if  corn 
is  planted  in  36  inch  rows  and  a  band 
18  inches  wide  over  the  drill  is  treat¬ 
ed,  the  amount  of  Atrazine  SOW  used 


Because  grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds  are  controlled  with  a  pre-emergence 
spray  of  Atrazine,  corn  yields  will  be  higher.  Weeds  in  unsprayed  areas  be 
tween  rows  can  be  controlled  with  one  or  two  cultivations,  or  by  using  more 
material  the  entire  area  can  be  sprayed. 


per  acre  of  corn  would  be  1.25  lbs. 
The  rate  of  application  in  the  band 
would  be  2.5  lbs.  ppr  acre.  Do  not 
plant  any  crop  other  than  corn  the 
year  of  application.  It  is  safe  to 
plant  other  crops  the  year  after  ap¬ 
plication. 

To  control  quackgrass,  best  results 
are  obtained  with  a  split  applica¬ 
tion.  Apply  2.5  lbs.  of  Atrazine  80W 
per  acre  before  plowing  in  the  spring 
when  quackgrass  is  about  2-4  inches 
tall;  plow  two  to  three  weeks  later; 
plant  corn  and  apply  another  2.5 
lbs.  of  Atrazine  80W.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  overall  applications  are  more 
successful  than  band  treatments. 
One  or  two  cultivations  have  given 
nearly  100%  control  of  quackgrass 
during  the  season. 

Corn  should  follow  corn  where 
this  fairly  high  rate  of  Atrazine  is 
used  to  control  quackgrass.  There 
may  be  a  carryover  of  the  material 
the  year  following  application  that 
would  injure  such  crops  as  beans, 
oats,  etc. 

An  alternative  treatment  that 
would  give  quackgrass  control  and 
allow  for  planting  of  crops  other 
than  corn  the  year  following  appli¬ 
cation  is  possible  by  using  Amitrol 
T.  Substitute  one  gallon  of  Amitrol- 
T  as  a  spray  for  the  2.5  lb.  Atrazine 
pre-plow  treatment.  Make  the  Ami- 
trol-T  application  in  the  spring  when 
quackgrass  is  4-6  inches  tall.  Wait 
10-14  days,  plow  and  plant  corn.  In 
conjunction  with  the  planting  opera 
tion,  apply  2.5  lbs.  of  Atrazine  80W. 
One  or  two  cultivations  have  given 
quackgrass  control  similar  to  that 
obtained  with  a  straight  Atrazine 
program. 

Nutgrass  Control 

Where  nutgrass  is  a  problem,  an 
overall  application  of  4  lbs.  Atrazine 
80W  per  acre  has  given  excellent 
seasonal  control.  The  procedure  here 
is  different  than  that  used  to  control 
quackgrass.  Make  the  Atrazine  appli 
cation  after  corn  has  been  planted 
and  has  come  up.  Better  kill  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  nutgrass  has  usually  been 
obtained  when  the  nutgrass  plants 
are  a  few  inches  tall. 

Here  again  it  would  be  best  to  fol 
low  corn  with  corn  since  there  may 
be  a  carryover  of  Atrazine  in  the 
soil  the  year  following  the  4  lb.  ap¬ 
plication. 

Many  corn  growers  have  express¬ 
ed  an  interest  in  granular  weedkill 
ers.  In  this  instance  the  situation 
isn’t  too  bright. 


Granular  2,4-D  has  not  been 
cleared  for  use  in  the  Northeast 
since  too  much  corn  injury  has  been 
noted  where  the  granular  form  is 
used. 

Granular  Atrazine  is  available  but, 
generally  speaking,  weed  control  has 
not  compareS  favorably  with  sprays. 
To  control  annual  weeds  and  annual 
grasses,  granular  Atrazine  has  been 
satisfactory  under  conditions  of  good 
soil  moisture  and  ample  rainfall 
during  the  planting  season.  Too  of¬ 
ten  conditions  are  not  this  favorable. 

Sprays  Versatile 

In  addition,  sprays  are  much  more 
versatile.  The  granular  is  '•relatively 
ineffective  when  applied  post-emer¬ 
gence  to  weeds  or  when  used  to  con¬ 
trol  nut  or  quackgrass.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  matter  of  seedbed 
preparation.  Liquid  sprays  of  Atra 
zine  are  effective  when  applied  to  a 
rough  seedbed  such  as  would  be  en¬ 
countered  in  plow-plant  operations 
on  cloddy  soils.  Under  these  rough 
conditions  granular  materials  tend 
to  give  uneven  distribution,  there¬ 
fore  uneven  weed  control. 

Earlier  mention  was  made  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  corn  crop  without  cultiva¬ 
tion.  With  Atrazine  this  is  entirely 
possible.  From  a  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point,  however,  a  saner  approach 
would  be  to  employ  Atrazine  with 
one  or  two  cultivations  as  needed  to 
control  persistent  weeds. 

Research,  within  a  few  years, 
should  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much 
cultivation  is  needed  under  the  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  soil  type  and  con¬ 
dition  of  such  soils. 


NEW 


IS  THE  WORD  FOR 


INTERNATIONAL 


New-the  BIG  Wagon!  Four-door, 
nine-passenger-Travelall.® 


New  INTERNATIONAL  pickup  with  torsion-bar 
front  suspension  for  smoother,  easier  driving. 


GRAND  ENTRY... 

The  New  Internationals! 


Meet  the  most  improved  Ught-duty  models  in  INTERNATIONAL  Truck  history! 
They’re  up  to  5  in.  lower.  Doorways  are  w-i-d-e.  Cabs  give  you  more  head  and 
riding  room,  better  vision.  There’s  extra  ground  clearance— no  muffler  or  gas  tank 
protrusiops.  New  hydraulically-assisted  dutch  makes  shifting  easier.  Steering  is 
easier,  too.  Longer  wheelbases  improve  ride.  Take  your  choice':  new  independent 
torsion-bar  front  suspension  or  an  I-beam  front  axle  with  leaf-type  springs.  All-wheel- 
drive,  too.  True-truck  V-8  engine  saves  as  you  go!  See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealerl 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick®  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall®  Tractors 
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Personal  Farm  Experienee 


How  W  e  Handle  Mastitis 


MASTITIS  could  be  a  dreadfully 
costly  problem  in  our  herd  if  it 
were  not  kept  in  control.  We  realize 
its  menace  to  the  cow  business  and 
WE  DON’T  LET  IT  GET  TROUBLE¬ 
SOME.  We  realize  that  every  cow  in 
the  herd  might  be  susceptible  to  mas¬ 
titis  (though  some  cows  never  have 
it  at  all)  and  probably  all  cows  do 


carry  germs  capable  of  producing 
mastitis  either  in  the  udder,  or  blood¬ 
stream,  or  on  the  hide  and  hair  and 
teats.  Therefore,  we  make  it  our 
business  to  see  to  it  that  those  germs 
don’t  get  much  of  a  chance  to  go  to 
work. 

1.  We  try  to  provide  cows  with 
stalls  that  are  long  enough  to  accom¬ 


modate  all  of  the  cow’s  body  and 
udder  when  she  lies  down. 

2.  We  try  to  provide  her  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  sawdust  or  shavings  to  keep 
her  udder  off  the  damp  floor.  (Urine 
has  a  way  of  dampening  the  floor, 
you  know).  Our  stall  platforms  have 
enough  pitch  so  the  urine  doesn’t 
stand  on  the  floor. 

3.  In  the  winter,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  below  freezing,  we  keep  our 
barn  free  of  drafts  by  keeping  all  the 
doors  and  windows  closed  and  venti¬ 
late  the  barn  with  a  two-speed  fan, 
thermostatically  controlled  to  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  48  to  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  We  believe  in  a  cool  barn 
free  of  drafts. 

Our  cows  are  turned  out  every  day 
for  exercise  and,  being  acclimated  to 
a  cool  barn,  they  are  not  adversely. 


affected  by  cold  outside  exercise 
periods  of  %  hour  to  1  hour. 

,  4.  We  use  a  strip  cup  on  every 
cow’s  quarter  every  milking.  This 
has  become  a  key  part  of  our  milk¬ 
ing  procedure  and  makes  it  possible 
to  catch  the  first  flake  of  abnormal 
milk.  It  also  helps  stimulate  the  cow 
to  let  her  milk  down  rapidly.  At  the 
first  sign  of  mastitis  in  the  strip  cup, 
we  infuse  the'  affected  quarter  with 
mastitis  ointment.  Generally,  this 
single  treatment  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  stop  the  infection  from  go¬ 
ing  any  further. 

Qefore  the  penicillin  scare  of  about 
a  year  ag6,  we  used  to  treat  these 
quarters  at  12-hour  intervals,  but  wc 
are  just  as  anxious  as  the  next  guy 
to  get  the  cow  back  into  the  milk¬ 
ing  line  72  hours  after  the  last  treat¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  found  that  we 
get  just  as  good  results  by  waiting 
24  hours.  Usually  we  find  in  24  hours 
that  no  other  treatment  is  necessary, 
thus  getting  her  back  to  work  that 
much  sooner. 

Aside  from  this,  we  have  no  three 
teated  cows  in  our  herd.  We  have 
thirty-three  milkers  at  present,  about 
half  of  which  are  purchased  as  ma¬ 
ture  cows.  The  other  half  were  rais¬ 
ed  here  and  are  less  than  six  years 
old.  We  have  been  breeding  artifi¬ 
cially  for  several  years,  and  hope  we 
have  nearly  reached  the  point  where 
we  won’t  have  to  buy  someone  else’s 
headaches.  Our  home-raised  heifers 
have  virtually  no  mastitis  problems. 

5.  We  wash  every  cow’s  udder  with 
a  separate  paper  towel  and  a  warm 
solution  of  water  treated  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  sanitizer. 

6.  We  also  rinse  the  teat  cups  in 
fresh  water  between  cows,  and  then 
sanitize  them  before  putting  them 
on  the  next  cow. 

I  would  say  there  is  no  one  chief 
cause  of  mastitis,  unless  it  is  NOT 
BEING  A  GOOD  FARMER. 

Several  Causes 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  several 
NUMBER  ONE  causes  of  which  the 
first  would  be  worn  out  rpilker  in¬ 
flations.  I  doubt  that  anyone  can 
tell  by  looking  at  it,  just  when  a 
milker  inflation  is  worn  out. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  period 
of  a  week  or  more  when  several 
cows  that  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble 
began  to  show  abnormal  milk  in  the 
strip  cup.  In  spite  of  a  careful  check 
of  our  milking  procedures,  milker 
vacuum,  and  preventive  treatments, 
we  had  a  rash  of  new  outbreaks.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  we  religiously  al¬ 
ternate  our  two  sets  of  liners  and 
boil  the  alternate  set  in  lye  solution 
every  Sunday,  I  finally  in  despera¬ 
tion  threw  them  all  away  and  replac¬ 
ed  them  with  new  liners,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  'the  company  that  makes 
the  milking  machine.  Almost  imme- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Feed  Programming  Pays  Off... 


INCREASED 
MILK,  FATand  INCOME 

Over  Feed  Cost 

for  herds  changed  to 


BEACON’S  PROFITABLE  DAIRY  PROGRAM 


One  look  at  the  chart  clearly  shows  this:  herds 
which  changed  to  the  Beacon  Profitable  Dairy 
Program  increased  production,  increased  butter- 
fat,  and  increased  income  over  feed  cost.  These 
increases  took  place  year  after  year. 

As  shown  above,  the  total  increase  in  net  income 
per  cow  the  first  year  was  $16.47;  for  those  herds 
on  Beacon  two  years,  the  average  increase  was 
$44.14;  and  for  those  on  Beacon  three  years,  in¬ 
come  over  feed  cost  went  up  $56.71  per  cow. 
These  official  D.H.I.A.  records  are  full  end-of- 
year  summaries  from  a  large  number  of  herds,* 

♦  At  time  of  summary,  36  herds  with  1,476  cows  have  been  on  Beacon 
one  year;  20  of  these  herds  (773  cows)  have  been  on  Beacon  for  two 
years;  and  7  of  these  herds  (2  30  cows)  have  been  on  Beacon  three  years. 


and  are  proof  that  Beacon  feed  programming 
pays  off  in  higher  returns  over  feed  cost. 

Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor 

He  will  help  you  program  feed  scientifically  — 
according  to  inherited  capacity,  stage  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  quality  and  quantity  of  roughage  available. 
According  to  experts,  this  Beacon  Profitable 
Dairy  Program  has  the  capability  of  increasing 
profit  on  most  every  Northeastern  herd  not  using 
the  benefits  from  Beacon  Research.  Work  with 
your  Beacon  Advisor  for  increased  production, 
greater  income  over  feed  cost  and  more  profitable 
operation.  Call  him  today. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BEACON  -  THE  EEED5  II  I  II  WITH  THE  “NUTRIENT  NICK” 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  •  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  NY.  •  A  division  or  Spencer  Kellogg  anef  Sons.  Inc. 
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How  We  Handle  Mastitis 

(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

diately  the  cows  began  to  milk  more 
rapidly,  and  mastitis  problems  drop¬ 
ped  to  zero. 

Standard  procedure  now  still  is  to 
alternate  the  liners  each  week  and 
boil  the  ones  used  the  previous  week 
in  iye  solution,  and  store  them  dry 
and  cool.  In  addition  to  the  care 
given  the  liners,  we  make  it  a  rule 
to  throw  them  away  and  get  new 
ones  every  two  months,  whether 
they  look  good  or  not.  Plain  cold 
economics  of  the  case  will  prove  that 
the  cost  of  a  new  set  of  liners  is  far 
less  than  the  treatment  of  one  case 
of  mastitis  and  the  milk  lost  from  a 
high  producing  cow  for  seventy-two 
houi's  after  the  last  treatment. 

Some  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
a  particular  milking  machine  causes 
mastitis,  but  I  believe  that  any  ma 
chine  will  do  a  good  job  of  milking 
if  it  is  pi'operly  adjusted  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  specifications,  has  a  pump  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  re¬ 
commended  vacuum  for  the  number 
of  units  being  used,  using  teat  cups 
with  fresh  liners  in  them. 

I  think  a  man  has  plenty  to  do  in 
a  stall  type  setup  to  run  two  ma¬ 
chines  and  properly  prepare  each 
cow  before  the  machine  is  put  on 
her.  I  believe  in  fast  milking,  but 
not  rush-through  milking  that  some 
of  today’s  pressures  are  bringing 
forth.  "  - 

In  our  experience,  I  would  say  that 
our  “flareups”  generally  showed  up 
in  older  cows  that  stayed  out  a  little 
too  long  on  a  cold,  windy  day,  or 
laid  down  a  little  too  long  on  the 
cold,  wet  ground.  Late  fall  and  early 
spring  seem  to  catch  these  types  of 
cows  most,  because  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  day  is  sunny  and 
bright  and  the  tendency  is  to  leave 
the  cows  out  a  little  longer  during 
their  exercise  time.  In  that  time 
some  of  the  cqws  lie  down  on  the 
cold,  wet  ground  and  flareups  do 
show  up  in  cows  with  latent  mastitis. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  kinds 
or  quantities  of  feeds  have  anything 
to  do  with  mastitis.  We  do  not  cut 
the  cow’s  grain  when  she  has  a  flare- 
up.  I  have  seen  many  cows  receiv¬ 
ing  twenty  pounds  of  16%  milk 
grain  per  day  respond  to  mastitis 
treatment  just  as  rapidly  as  if  they 
were  starved,  and  without  the  ac¬ 
companying  loss  of  milk  production. 

I  do  believe  an  important  part  of 
mastitis  prevention  is  keeping  the 
cow  healthy  and  gaining,  and  there 
is  only  one  way  to  do  that— feed  her 


COVER  HORIZONTAL 
SILOS 


To  prevent  a  plastic  cover  on  tem¬ 
porary  horizontal  type  silos  from 
ripping,  tearing  and  blowing,  a  cord 
netting  is  used  to  cover  the  plastic 
seal.  The  rope  netting,  similar  to 
nets  used  in  badminton  and  volley 
ball,  can  be  tightened  or  loosened  as 
needed. 


all  she  needs  to  make  milk  she  is 
capable  of  producing. —  Stuart  Gil¬ 
more,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

WE  "UPPED”  THE  GRAIN 

We  feed  all  cows  the  same  grain 
ration.  At  present  we  ate  feeding  a 
high  quality  16%  protein  ration.  We 
feed  the  dry  cows  from  two  to  six¬ 
teen  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  condition  and  length 
of  dry  period. 

At  freshening  time  we  make  no 
change  in  the  ration  and  feed  the 
same  amount  of  grain  unless  the 


cow’s  udder  is  extremely  congested 
or  she  loses  appetite.  We  try  to 
bring  them  to  full  feed  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Again  this  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  cows  —  some  will  eat  better 
than  others  —  and  we  try  to  have 
them  clean  up  their  grain. 

We  used  to  feed  about  one  pound 
of  grain  to  four  pounds  of  milk  with 
a  top  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds, 
but  this  year  we  were  short  of  hay, 
so  we  tried  feeding  more  grain  to 
the  high  producers.  We  now  have 
some  cows  receiving  as  high  as 
twenty-four  pounds  .of  grain  a  day 
with  no  ill  effects,  and  our  cows 


have  held  up  better  in  production 
this  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  high  grain 
feeding  has  no  effect  on  mastitis. 
In  fact,  we  have  one  cow  that  has 
averaged  almost  ninety  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  for  three  months  and 
received  twenty-four  pounds  of 
grain  a  day.  She  recently  stepped  on 
a  teat  and  cut  it  badly,  but  she  has 
had  no  mastitis  trouble.  What  mas¬ 
titis  we  have  had  has  been  in  cows 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  lactation 
who  were  receiving  only  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  pounds  of  grain  per  day. 

— Edward  Beckerink,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHIER  COWS 
ARE  PRODUCING 
$1400  ADDITIONAL 
MILK  INCOME 

^  The  Sniders  attribute  increased  milk  production 
to  improved  herd  health  since  using  Aureomycin  Crumbles  - 
no  residue  problem  during  entire  21*  months  of  use 


“For  an  annual  investment  of 
$275  in  aureomycin®  Crumbles 
we’re  getting  a  return  of  $1200  to 
$1400  in  greater  milk  income,” 
reports  Billie  B.  Snider,  who  op¬ 
erates  the  50-cow  Snider  Broth¬ 
ers  Dairy  at  Franklin,  Kentucky, 
in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
James  D.  Snider. 

“We  began  using  the  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Crumbles  about  24 
months  ago,  and  in  that  time 
we’ve  seen  the  milk  production 
per.  cow  increase  10  per  cent. 
This  increased  production,  of 
course,  results  from  maintaining 
a  stronger,  healthier  herd.  ’ 

“In  addition,  our  cattle  now 


enjoy  almost  complete  freedom 
from  foot  rot  and  mastitis. 

“Our  milk  is  Grade  A  and  is 
tested  regularly  for  antibiotic 
residue.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  these  tests  are,  but  we’ve 
never  had  a  report  of  any  such 
residue  showing  up  in  milk  from 
our  place.” 

James  D.  Snider,  just  quoted, 
was  selected  as  Kentucky’s  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Farmer  of  1960. 
How  Aureomycin  Crumbles  work 

aureomycin  has  a  long-proven 
ability  to  fight  a  wide  variety  of 
disease-causing  bacteria. 

These  bacteria,  if  unchecked, 
result  in  diseases  that  hold  a  cow 


back.  Sometimes  the  animal 
shows  the  outward  symptoms  of 
a  specific  disease  such  as  foot  rot, 
scours  and  respiratory  diseases. 

More  often  a  condition  may 
result  known  as  “hidden  disease” 
—  a  non-active  state  which  keeps 
the  cow  from  normal  good  health 
and  production. 

—  and  in  the  milking  line 
aureomycin  Crumbles  “can’t 
make  more  milk,”  but  used  regu¬ 
larly  with  your  usual  ration, 
they  will  control  the  bacteria  that 
are  holding  down  production  — 
and  the  active  diseases  that  mean 
a  really  sick  cow. 

Healthy  cows  are  better  able 
to  produce  to  their  maximum 
bred-iri  milk  and  profit-making 
capacity. 

Available  in  50-lb.  bags  wher¬ 
ever  veterinary  products  are  sold. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®A  UREOMYCIN  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company's  trade¬ 
mark  for  chlortetracy dine. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 


Franklin,  Kentucky. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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UR  FAMILY  has  been  passing 
through  one  of  those  grave  crises 
which  sooner  or  later  confront  every 
family.  With  a  son  seriously  ill  in  a 
Buffalo  hospital  and  his  mother  in 
attendance,  we  have  suddenly  been 
jjiade  aware  of  two  facts  which  we 
all  know  yet  so  often  forget. 

We  have  realized  as  never  before 
our  utter  helplessness  and  our  com¬ 


plete  dependence  on  our  God.  May 
we  never  forget  that  He  is  always  in 
control  and  master  of  our  destinies 
even  when  things  are  going  right 
and  we  seem  to  be  piloting  the  ship. 
And  may  we  never  lose  the  feeling 
of  His  comforting  presence,  as  it 
has  come  to  us  in  the  long  hours  of 
sleepless  nights. 

Never  have  we  felt  so  humble  — 


humble  .before  our  God  and  als'o 
humbled  at  the  thoughtfulness,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  concern  of  so  many  people. 
Friends,  neighbors  and  people  we 
haven’t  met,  because  of  their  inher¬ 
ent  goodness,  their  love  for  their 
fellowmen,  and  their  Christian  com¬ 
passion,  have  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
so  many  ways.  Of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  and  significance,  they  have 
offered  thejr  prayers.  v 

Many  of  you  have  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
perienced  this  love  and  compassion 
of  your  fellowmen  in  an  hour  of 
need.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  largely  escaped  such 
trying  times  until  now,  so  it  is  a 
new  and  tremendously  fnoving  ex¬ 
perience  to  see  this  outpouring  of 
the  kindness  of  human  nature.  My 
purpose  in  writing  this  is  to  share 


It's  a 


ener ! 


SHOWS: 


The  12  active  AB  proved  Holstein  sires  now  in  service  at  NYABC 
average  13,092m,  3.6%  and  471 F— that's  815M  and  32F  above 
the  breed  AB  average. 

Ranked  on  milk  production,  the  top  10  living  AB  proved  Hol¬ 
stein  $ires  available  in  N.Y.S.  are  in  service  through  NYABC— 
they're  all  over  13,000M. 

Ranked  on  fat  production,  the  top  six  Holstein  bulls  alive  or 
with  semen  available  in  N.Y.S.  can  be  used  in  your  herd 
through  NYABC— all  over  475F. 

Of  the  18  living  Holstein  sires  with  adjusted  levels  of  460  or 
more  fat,  NYABC  owns  12  and  supplies  2  more  through  Planned 
Mating  Service. 

NYABC  offers  you  the  top  two  production  bulls  on  the  Guernsey 
report. 

In  the  Jerseys,  the  five  top  living  bulls  are  in  service  at  NYABC. 
Two  NYABC  sires  lead  the  Ayrshires. 

A  6-year-old  NYABC  Brown  Swiss  sire  takes  the  lead  with  an 
adjusted  level  of  543M  and  24F  above  the  breed  DHIA  average. 


Open  Your  Eyes  to  Greater  Dairy  Profits — whatever  your  dairy  breed,  NYABC 
offers  you  the  best  sires  available  in  New  York  State.  See  for  yourself — call  your 
NYABC  technician — he’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  the  January  1961  AB  Daughter 
Level  Report. 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  528  AA 


wm 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 


Proved  Through  20  Years  of  Progressive  Service 


with  you  the  feelin’g  that  we  have 
been  most  wonderfully  blessed  and 
enriched  by  these  sure  signs  of  the 
workings  of  God’s  love  in  so  many 
lives.  May  we  never  forget  nor  cease 
to  be  thankful. 

Tie  Stalls 

«  '  •-  v 

When  we  expanded  our  herd  and 
barn  a  while  back,  we  put  in  home¬ 
made  wooden  tie  stalls  rather  than 
conventional  stanchions  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  barn.  Enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  convince  us  that  this  was 
one  of  the  things  we  would  do  again 
if  we  were  building. 

We  made  some  blunders  when  we 
built,  but  the  tie  stalls  do  suit  us 
and,  more  important,  the  cows  like 
them  real  well.  They  are  4’6”  wide 
with  6”  curbs  between  the  cows.  The 
“A”  frame  which  holds  the  cow  is 
of  2”  x  3”  hard  maple  fastened  to 
4x4’s  top  and  bottom.  At  first  we 
tied,  the  cows  from  their  collars  with 
light  chain  and  snap,  but  eventually 
concluded  that  baler  twine  is  better 
and  cheaper  than  chain  and  much 
easier  to  replace. 

We  have  lots  of  straw,  so  aside 
from  the  work  of  bedding  them,  the 
amount  we  use  is  of  no  importance, 
but  we  have  noticed  that  it  takes 
about  half  as  much  straw  for  the 
cows  in  Jthe  tie  stalls  as  for  those  in 
the  stanchions.  I  don’t  know  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  curbs  or  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  they  get  up 
and  down  without  the  stanchions  to 
hamper  them.  Contrary  to  what 
others  told  us,  we  have  found  that 
the  cows  in  the  tie  stalls  stay 
cleaner. 

Lime  Again 

We  mentioned  previously  some  un¬ 
certainty  about  the1  need  for  lime  on 
fields  showing  a  low  pH  reading  and 
yet  growing  good  alfalfa.  Friends 
Dick  and  Margaret  Redmond  from 
Scipio  Center,  N.  Y.,  ndting  these 
comments,  sent  along  the  January 
issue  of  “Crops  and  Soils”,  which 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  lime. 

-  The  point  is  made  that  with  higher 
fertilization  rates,  liming  to  a  given 
level  is  less  important  than  it  once 
was.  The  question  is  posed  that  if 
one  of  the  principal  benefits  from 
liming  is  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
release  of  plant  nutrients  from  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  then  is  it  not  possible 
that  farmers  are  supplying  more  of 
the  crop  nutrient  needs  by  means  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  thus  de¬ 
pend  less  on  nutrient  release  from 
organic  matter? 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


I  just  installed  a  farm  interphene— 
if  a  cow  answers,  hang  up) 
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GAYWAY  FARM  NOTES 

(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

Without  knowing  the  answer,  I 
sort  of  go  along  with  the  notion  that 
if  fertility  level  is  real  high  and  lots 
of  fertilizer  is  added,  a  high  lime 
content  is  somewhat  less  necessary. 
A  check  on  the  fertility  level  of  one 
30-acre  field  on  our  farm  shows  a 
lower  reading  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  where  the  alfalfa  died  out. 

The  lime  content,  however,  is 
abdut  the  same  over  the  entire  field. 
The  pH  is  below  recommendations, 
yet  on  the  two-thirds  of  the  field 
where  fertility  levels  were  high,  good 
alfalfa  stands  persisted.  At  the  risk 
of  some  poor  seeding,  I’m  going  to 
leave  a  strip  or  two  with  no  lime 
just  to  see  what  happens  if  we  do 
get  the  fertility  level  high  all  over 
the  field.  A  little  extra  phosphorus 
and  quite  a  lot  of  potash  will  take 
care  of  the  fertility  problem  —  then 
we’ll  see  how  the  alfalfa  grows. 

Complicated  Seeding 

We  all  know  that  “the  good  old 
days”  are  gone,  and  many  of  the 
things  that  were  part  of  them  I  can 
do  without — some  I’d  like  again.  A 
good  ride  in  a  sleigh  behind  a  real 
horse  would  make  all  this  snow  seem 
more  worthwhile. 

One  thing  that  was  easier  about 
earlier  days  was  the  simplicity  of 


Country  Pastor 


A  Sevon-mile  Sermon 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

I 


\  ROUGH  non-church-goer  said  to 
**me  years  ago:  “Joel  F.  preaches 
a  longer  and  better  sermon  than  you 
do.  He  preaches  a  sermon  seven 
miles  long.  Every  Sunday  he  drives 
through  snow  with  eight  in  his  big 
bobs  to  get  to  church.  If  anyone 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


could  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christian¬ 
ity,  he  could.” 

The  influence  of 
a  good  example 
has  often  been 
stressed.  Personal 
practice  proves 
whether  the  ser¬ 
mon  is  effective. 
An  old-time  quip 
used  to  be:  “What 
you  do  speaks  so 
loud  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say.” 


“You  must  always  tell  the  truth,” 
a  careful  mother  admonishes  her 
small  son.  Then  she  sets  a  directly 
opposite  example,  in  his  presence, 
by  using  a  social  fib,  or  “white  lie,” 
to  get  herself  out  of  a  predicament. 
No  wonder  the  confused  child  asks, 
like  Pilate,  “What  is  truth?” 


Many  habits  of  thought,  or  expres¬ 
sion  are  formed  in  children’s  lives 
by  the  thoughtless  or  careless  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  older  person.  hConcoin- 
itant  learning”  it  was  one  time  call¬ 
ed.  Character  is  often  “caught”  with¬ 
out  being  taught. 


Children’s  eyes,  like  their  ear's, 
pick  up  reality  even  in  a  make-be¬ 
lieve  world.  A  small  four-year-old 
daughter,  whose  attractive  mother, 
waiting  for  a  bus,  was  accosted  by  a 
slick-looking  but  sinister  character, 
was  heard  to  say,  as  she  pulled  on 
her  mother’s  hand:  “Come  away, 
Mommie,  bad  man!”  How  do  the 
little  ones  “spot”  you  or  me  — 
“Good?”  or  “Bad?” 


ordering  grass  seed.  For  my  Dad,  it 
was  as  simple  as  figuring  on  15 
pounds  of  Grimm  or  Ontario  varie¬ 
gated  alfalfa  and  3  pounds  of  tim¬ 
othy  per  acre.  Year  after  year  this 
was  a  satisfactory  mixture. 

Now  we  have  at  least  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  alfalfa  from  which  to  choose, 
and  two  maturities  of  timothy,  to  say 
nothing  of  new  clover  varieties  — 
and  trefoil  where  indicated — or  per¬ 
haps  bromegrass  —  or  maybe  we 
should  consider  a  pasture  mixture. 
Our  judgment  of  all  of  these  must 
be  influenced  by  drainage,  acidity  or 
alkalinity,  the  need  to  spread  our 
hay  maturity  dates  out  so  more  of 
the  hay  can  be  cut  at  the  proper 
stage,  etc.  With  seven  fields  to  seed 


this  spring,  it  took  about  two  to 
three  hours  to  figure  out  the  proper 
seeding  mixtures  for  the  various 
fields.  Oh  for  the  good  old  days! 

Incidentally,  while  the  animal  nu¬ 
tritionists  tell  us  alfalfa  is  the  le¬ 
gume  for  our  cows,  some  clover  in 
the  roughage  sure  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  consumers!  We  are, 
therefore,  adding  a  little  (2-3  lbs.) 
Pennscott  clover  to  our  alfalfa  mix¬ 
tures.  It  stays  better  than  medium 
clover  the  second  year,  although,  for 
us,  it  has  not  stayed  as  well  as  the 
literature  says  it  should. 

Have  you  heard? 

“A  successful  man  is  one  who 
does  common  things  uncommonly 
well.” 


Here’s  that  “handy-dandy”  gadget  I 
mentioned  in  the  previous  issue  for 
cleaning  the  beater  on  the  manure 
spreader.  We  had  it  welded  together 
locally. 


When  you  buy 

AMMONIUM 

NITRATE 


FOR  TOP-DRESSING 
OR  SIDE- DRESSING 


LOOK  FOR 


ON  THE  BAG! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  ’  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  •  Omaha  7,  Neb. 


Ar 


Tell  your  fertilizer  man  you  want  genuine  ARCADIAN®  American 


onium  Nitrate,  made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  pro¬ 
ducer  in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  with  a  substitute!  You  know  it’s  genuine 
when  you  see  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag. 

Your  crops  make  vigorous  growth  and  produce 
big  yields  when  you  top-dress  or  side-dress  with 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate.  Economical,  easy- 
to-apply  ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  contains 
33.5%  nitrogen— quick-acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and 
long-lasting  ammonium  nitrogen  to  make  your  crops 
get  up  and  grow!  The  firm  shot-shaped  pellets  are 
free-flowing  in  any  fertilizer  distributor. 

ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate  is 
low  in  cost  and  rich  in  crop-producing  power.  Make 
sure  it’s  genuine  ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  Look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag! 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 
UREA  45  —  contains  45%  nitrogen  —  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free-flowing  crystals. 


Aliied 
(Jiemical 
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Arthur  Sherwood  and  a  student  working  in  the 
greenhouse. 


Working  on  a  pickup  truck  in  the  school  shop. 
A  hydraulic  jack  has  lifted  the  front  end. 


The  two  greenhouses. 


The  teaching  staff:  Department  head  Arthur  By  ROBERT  STEINER 

Sherwood  (left)  and  Vernon  Cleaves. 

Field  Editor 

\ 


Something  New 
In  Connecticut 
VO- AG  Teaching 


ANEW  concept  in  vocational  agricultural 
education  is  being  tried  out  in  some 
heavily  populated  areas  of  Connecticut. 
This  new  phase  of  instruction  not  only 
deals  with  readying  students  for  productive 
farming,  but  trains  them  for  related  agricul¬ 
tural  businesses  and  occupations. 

Let’s  go  back  to  1955  and  find  out  how  all 
this  came  about.  That  year,  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  setting  up  re¬ 
gional  centers  for  teaching  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  not  only  to  serve  the  town  but  also  the 
surrounding  area.  Legislation  was  also  passed 
to  cover  transportation  and  tuition  costs. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Walter  Jacoby,  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  and  with 
the  help  and  backing  of  farm  organizations, 
the  first  such  center  was  approved  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School,  Middletown. 

Following  the  Middletown  opening  in  1956, 
the  Vernon  Regional  Center  at  Rockville  High 
School  was  completed  in  1958.  In  these  first 
two  centers  special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
animal  science,  since  dairy  and  poultry  were 
the  two  predominant  enterprises  in  those 
areas.  Then  came  a  center  at  Wallingford, 
where  dairying  is  less  important  and  this  is 
the  school  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Began  In  1958 

The  story  of  the  Wallingford  Center  goes 
back  to  1958,  when  Arthur  Sherwood  of 
Easton,  Connecticut,  was  hired  to  teach  biolo¬ 
gy  and  agricultural  science  at  Lyman  Hall 
High  School.  Sherwood,  a  former  4-H  member, 
an  IFYE  (International  Farm  Youth  Exchange) 
student,  and  a  plant  science  and  agricultural 
education  major  at  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  was  instituting  agriculture  in  a  school 
in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  program. 
-  Vo-ag  had  been  taught  for  many  years  at  near¬ 
by  Meriden  High  School  by  veteran  instructor 
Frank  Wooding,  but  the  department  closed 
down  in  1958  because  of  lack  of  interest.  Stu¬ 
dents  at  Meriden  came  almost  entirely  from 
a  non-farm  area. 

Sherwood  cultivated  strong  student  and 
parent  interest,  and  organized  a  consulting 
committee  of  farm  leaders.  An  application  by 
the  Wallingford  Board  of  Education  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  approved,  and 
it  became  the  third  such  agricultural  center, 
approved  at  the  same  time  as  the  fourth  center 
at  Woodbury  High  School. 

Ground  Broken 

Ground  was  broken  in  April  1960  at  Walling¬ 
ford,  and  in  September  35  students  (including 
one  girl)  enrolled.  The  school  serves  the  nine 
surrounding  towns  of  Wallingford,  Meriden, 
Cheshire,  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  North 
Haven,  North  Branford,  and  Guilford. 

The  department  is  headed  by  Sherwood  who 
teaches  four  years  of  horticulture,  one  year 
basic  animal  science,  and  an  adult  evening 
program  in  horticulture.  The  other  instructor 
is  Vernon  Cleaves,  who  formerly  taught  at 
Sherman  Mills,  Maine.  Cleaves  instructs  the 


three  advanced  years  of  the  animal  science 
course,  and  the  farm  mechanics  program.  In 
keeping  with  the  scope  of  the  instruction, 
which  is  to  give  students  a  good  background 
for  farming,  related  farm  business,  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  colleges  or  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  course  in  horticulture,  for  example, 
will  include  units  of  study  on  nursery  manage¬ 
ment,  plant  propagation  in  the  greenhouse, 
marketing  vegetables,  flowers  and  shrubs  or 
landscaping  the  home  grounds.  Students  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  to  agriculture  college  can  take  all 
of  their  basic  entrance  requirements  as  well 
as  the  agriculture  subjects,  without  schedul¬ 
ing  conflicts. 

Well  Planned  Layout 

A  tour  of  the  agriculture  building,  which  is 
attached  to  the  main  high  school,  reveals  a 
well  planned  layout  including  a  40  x  80  feet 
farm  shop  and  locker  and  drawing  rooms  on 
one  side  of  a  central  hall.  The  shop  is  equipped 
with  welders,  drill  press,  power  saws,  and 
the  necessary  hand  tools  required  for  the 
home  farm  shop. 

Two  classrooms,  28  x  26  feet  each,  are  par¬ 
titioned  by  a  sliding  panel  so  that  the  rooms 
can  be  converted  into  one  large  hall  for  con¬ 
ventions  or  farm  meetings.  There  is  also  a 
laboratory  for  testing  milk  and  soil  adjacent 
to  the  classroom,  which  leads  to  two  12  x  28 
feet  greenhouses.  The  instructors  have  their 
own  office,  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  room,  and  there  is  a  large  store  room,  an 
outdoor  storage  for  flammables,  a  lavatory  and 
a  shower. 

Two  more  centers  have  been  approved  in 
the  State  since  the  Wallingford  and  Woodbury 
facilities  were  completed  at  the  Womongo 
Regional  High  School  in  Litchfield,  and  the 
Lebanon  High  School,  both  dairy  areas.  They 
are  expected  to  be  completed  in  1961,  and  this 
will  give  Connecticut  a  total  of  six  of  these 
modern  units. 

But  Wallingford  Center  is  outstanding 
among  them,  gearing  its  program  to  turn  out 
farmers,  agricultural  businessmen,  and  better 
prepare^  students  for  college,  meanwhile 
keeping  a  strong  emphasis  on  serving  needs 
of  the  surrounding  area  with  its  many  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprises. 

Wallingford’s  Center  is  evidence  that  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  can  survive  in  fringe  areas 
if  programs  are  remodeled  to  meet  ah  area’s 
needs,  and  to  turn  out  the  qualified  personnel 
needed  both  on  and  off  the  farm  to  produce 
and  market  food  efficiently  in  this  era  of  atom¬ 
ic  agriculture. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  only  about  10% 
of  this  nation’s  population  live  on  farms,  but 
nearly  40%  of  the  country’s  working  force  is 
engaged  in  “agribusiness.”  This  term  applies 
to  businesses  supplying  agriculture,  and  all 
concerns  involved  with  processing,  selling,  and 
moving  farm  products. 

Agriculture — and  the  businesses  connected 
with  farming — offer  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
young  people  with  good  training. 


THEY  WORK 

HARDER 

BECAUSE  THEY 

RIDE  EASIER! 


ilisil 


Shown  here  are  the  Corvair  95  Rampside  and  a  Chevrolet  Fleetside— both  right  at  home  on  a  farm, 


■  WORK-PROVED  CHEVROLETS  Whatever  the  job— hauling  perishables,  livestock,  makes  no  difference  what— Chevy  IFS 
(Independent  Front  Suspension)  means  easier  going  for  the  driver  and  the  load.  Here’s  a  truck  ride  that  protects  fragile 
cargo  and  lets  you  get  more  work  done  in  a  day.  And  a  Chevy  IFS  truck  costs  less  to  maintain  because  there’s  less  tire  abuse 
and  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  Put  a  Chevy  IFS  truck  to  work  for  you  (pickup,  stake,  whatever  you  need)  and 
you’ll  see  what  we  mean! 


■  REAR-ENGINED  CORVAIR  95’s  They  carry  up  to  1,900  lbs.  on  a  nimble  95"  wheelbase  and  handle  like  no  truck  you’ve 
ever  driven  before!  Single  unit  body-frame  is  built  to  take  it.  4-wheel , independent  suspension  soaks  up  road  shock  and 
vibration.  ,Air-cooled  rear  engine  never  uses  water  or  antifreeze.  Everything  about  them  spells  economy  and  long  life! . . . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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Get  3-way  silage  protection 
with  antibiotic  preservative 


SILOTRACIN 


Years  of  college  field  trials  and  on- 
the-farm  use  prove  that  Silotracin, 
with  its  unique  antibiotic  action, 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  silage 
preservation.  Silotracin  creates  the 
right  acid  conditions,  virtually 
eliminates  surface  spoilage  and 
butyric  acid— source  of  bad  odors. 
It  improves  protein  digestibility, 
gives  silage  greater  protein  content. 

Silotracin’s  antibiotic  disap¬ 
pears  before  silage  is  fed,  so 


there's  no  residue  in  feed,  no  trace 
in  milk  (no  FDA  approval  is 
req  uired) . 

Silotracin  doesn’t  irritate  eyes,  nose 
or  throat,  won’t  harm  equipment. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  silage  pre¬ 
servative  that  contains  Silotracin, 
or  for  Silotracin  itself.  Both  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  preserva¬ 
tives.  Remember,  as  good  as  Silo¬ 
tracin  is,  it’s  no  substitute  for  good 
silage  practices  and  management. 
Your  dealer  has  it. 


The  use  of  Silotracin  for  silage  preservation  is  covered  by  U.S.  Patent  2940857. 


Animal  Nutrition  Department 

COMMERCIAL  SOLVENTS  CORPORATION  cjR-» 

260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


PTO  Model  tedding  windrow 


NICHOLSON  HAY  TEDDER 


Speeds  Hay  Making  / 
Preserves  Hay  Qualify  / 

Fluffs  up  hay,  opens  up  thick  butt  ends  to 
speed  curing  time,  save  protein  and  other 
valuable  nutrients.  Gentle  action  does  not 
damage  leaves  or  stems.  Proper  tedding  gets 
hay  dry  faster,  saves  a  day  between  cutting 
and  baling,  speeds  drying  after  a  shower, 
eliminates  moldy  bales.  Covers  up  to  5  acres 
per  hour. 

Designed  for  easy  maintenance  and  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  Proven  dependable  by 
6  years  use  in  U  S.  Parts  readily  available  if 
needed.  Patented  double-acting  spring  tines 
work  perfectly  on  rough  or  stony  ground. 
Power  take-off  and  ground  driven  models. 


WHITE'S  FARM  SUPPLY 
Dept.  A,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  information  on 
Nicholson  Hay  Tedders  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Name 


Ground  Driven  Model  UT1 


Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 
NICHOLSON  DISTRIBUTORS 
WHITE  S  FARM  SUPPLY 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Address 


Post  Office  .  State 


BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4fh.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  1  Oc. 

Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Plants  ond  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

with 


TRANSMIX 


•  Eliminates 
wheelbarrows 

•  Approved  by  tractor  mfrs 

•  Fits  all  major  tractors 

•  Unconditional  guarantet 

•  Mixes  while  transporting 


UTILITY  MIXER 


Many  times  one  concrete  job  can 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  mixer 


•  Dumps  hydraulically 

•  Attaches  in  minutes 

•  No  gears 

•  1  or  1  Vi  bog  capacity 


UNIVERSAL  PULLEYS  CO.,  INC. 


352  N.  Mosley  •  Wichito,  Kansas 


'ifyete  4 
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No  Blow  — A  vertical  silage  elevator 
has  been  developed  by  agricultural 
engineers  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  say  it  is  a  more  efficient 
and  versatile  means  of  filling  silos 
than  the  conventional  blower. 

The  new  model  uses  two  endless 
chains  with  forked  flights,  attached 
at  10-inch  intervals,  to  lift  the  sil¬ 
age.  A  5  h.p.  electric  motor  powers 
the  elevator,  and  the  cost  was  less 
than  .Vz  cent  per  ton  for  electricity 
when  filling  a  40-foot-high  silo  in 
Illinois  tests.  Loading  rates  of  23 
tons  per  hour  were  obtained  in  ele¬ 
vating  field-chopped  alfalfa,  without 
taxing  the  motor. 

For  tall  upright  silos,  this  elevator 
seems  to  have  advantages  over  the 
conventional  blower,  which  requires 
a  large  power  unit  and  has  definite 
height  limitations.  Experimental 
work  is  being  done  to  determine  if 
file  unit  will  handle  grain  as  well 
as  silage.  The  model  is  not  available 
commercially. 

Shorter  Oats  Plant  growth  regu¬ 
lators  may  find  a  new  use  in  reduc¬ 
ing  oat  losses  due  to  lodging.  B.  G. 
Johnson,  University  of  Wisconsin 
agronomist,  has  expei’imented  with 
three  chemical  growth  regulators  to 
determine  their  effect  on  plant 
height  and  lodging.  Those  used  in 
the  tests  were  MH,  DCB,  and  BPC. 
Some  of  these  chemicals  ai’e  used  as 
weed  killers  at  higher  rates  of  ap¬ 
plication.  / 

DCB  and  BPC  were  the  most  ef¬ 
fective,  Johnson  found.  Treatment 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  yields  with¬ 
out  increasing  plant  height  and 
lodging.  Higher  rates  and  some  new¬ 
er  growth  regulators  will  be  used  in 
future  experiments. 

Backbone  Check  —  Everyone  knows 
that  the  condition  of  the  backbone 
affects  the  character  of  people;  now 
we  learn  that  it  also  affects  beef 
animals.  Penn  State  University  has 
embarked  on  a  research  project  into 
the  use  of  X-ray  equipment  to  elim¬ 
inate  dwarf  strains  from  breeding 
stock  and  to  assure  -higher  beef  pro¬ 
duction.  Calves,  ail  under  10  days 
old,  are  X-rayed  to  detect  any  com¬ 
pression  in  the  last  four  or  five  thor¬ 
acic  vertebrae  located  at  the  base 
of  the  spine.  Compression  and  irreg¬ 
ular  profiles  revealed  in  these  five 
vertebrae  indicate  the  calf  will  be  a 
dwarf  and  a  dwarf  gene  carrier. 


Using  X-ray  to  check  for  dwarfism. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


farmers  buy  Badger 
than  ANY  other .  .  . 


Complete  reliability  —  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  —  assures  a  payoff  in  time 
and  labor  savings  when  you  invest 
in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big- 
capacity  machine  digs  out  and  fluffs 
up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo 
built.  But  in  addition,  Badger  deal¬ 
ers  offers  you  free  professional  plans 
assistance,  and  unequalled  service  in 
providing  and  installing  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  fully-automated 
feedlot.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  information. 


Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 


There's  a  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
later  delivery  and  installation — and  if  you  have 
the  cash  fo  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards  you  for 
buying  early  .  .  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the 
more  you  save.  .  . 


gcaclcj 


i 

I  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

■  Dept.  AA,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Barn  Cleners  □  Bunk  Feeders 

I  Q  Silo  Unloaders  P  Feedlot  Layout 
Q  Making  Grass  Silage 

I  Name  . . . . 

_  Address  . . . . . . . . .  _ 

I  City  and  State . . . . . . . 

■  Dealerships  available  in.  some  areas. 

I  Write  for  details. 


SEND  FOR  LITERATURE! 
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GOOD  COWS  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 


Some  will  say  that  the  16,800 
pounds  represents  a  real  good  aver¬ 
age  for  a  group  of  cows  and  I  would 
be  forced  to  agree.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  high  enough  when  the  cows 
are  capable  of  a  much  higher  level 
of  production.  Study  curves  1  and  2. 
Note  that  at  the  end  of  four  months 
there  was  less  than  350  pounds  of 
milk  separating  the  two  groups,  but 
at  the  end  of  10  months  there  was 
over  5,000  pounds. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  causes 
for  this  more  rapid  than  normal  de¬ 
cline  in  production.  Is  this  sharp 
drop  in  production  correlated  with 
any  particular  season?  Frequently 
it  will  be  found  to  occur  while  the 
cows  are  at  pasture.  The  pasture 
season  also  happens  to  be  the  busy 
cropping  season  for  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  His  anxiety  to  get  his  crops  plant¬ 
ed  and  harvested  often  leads  to  ir¬ 
regular  milking  hours  as  well  as  a 
change  in  who- does  the  milking. 

Many  other  dairymen  put  too 
much  stock  in  pasture  and  consider 
it  as  the  sole  solution  to  their  sum¬ 
mer  feeding  problem.  Many  turn 
their  cows  to  pasture  before  it  has 
time  to  make  enough  growth  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  cow  with  much  food.  Many 
others  make  the  mistake  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  barn  feeding  to  pasture  in 
a  single  day. 

Regardless  of  how  good  the  pas¬ 
ture  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  high  producing  cow  to  consume 
enough  pasture  grasses  to  meet  her 
total  needs.  In  addition,  the  actively 
growing  pasture  grasses  are  so  pal¬ 
atable  that  the  cow  is  likely  to  con¬ 
sume  them  in  so  great  amounts  she 
refuses  the  grain  in  the  barn.  Then, 
as  though  this  were  not  enough, 
these  actively  growing  grasses  are  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  produce.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  cows  are  turned  to 
pasture  in  this  way,  the  great  stim¬ 
ulus  to  produce  results  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  production,  and  with  the 
ration  inadequate  to  meet  her  nutri¬ 
tional  demands  she  draws  upon  her 
body  to  make  up  for  the  shortage. 

Will  Lose  Weight 

Under  these  conditions  she  will 
lose  weight  and  this  will  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  serious  with 
the  late  winter  and  spring  freshen¬ 
ing  cows  because  there  are  no.  known 
feeding  methods  that  can  get  them 
back  to  normal  production  once  they 
have  taken  this  drop. 

We  like  to  have  our  cows  fairly 
well  filled  before  turning-  them  to 
pasture  and  then  only  leave  them  on 
pasture  for  a  few  hours  the  first 
day.  We  take  a  week  to  10  days  to 
get  them  on  full  pasture  feed,  and 
find  the  cows  are  not  so  likely  to 
gorge  themselves  and  quit  eating 
their  grain. 

We  have  always  fed  hay  through¬ 
out  the  pasture  season.  Cows  seem 
to  relish  some  dry  roughage  regard¬ 
less  of  how  good  the  pasture  may 
be.  The  feeding  of  some  dry  rough- 
age  also  helps  to  overcome  the  over¬ 
laxative  action  of  actively  growing 
pasture  grasses  and  therefoi'e  helps 
to  insure  more  complete  digestion 
of  the  entire  ration. 

There  are  a-  number  of  factors  that 
can  lead  to  wide  differences  in  the 
daily  food  intake  from  pasture.  Fluc¬ 
tuations  in  daily  food  intake  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  lead  to  correspond¬ 
ing  fluctuations  in  milk  production, 
in  turn  followed  by  a  sharp  decline 
in  production. 


(Continued  from  Page  i) 

As  pasture  grasses  mature,  the 
fiber  content  increases  and  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  decreases.  With  these 
changes  there  is  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  palatability,  so  the  cow  not 
only  consumes  less  but  what  she 
does  consume  is  of  lower  nutritive 
value.  During  unfavorable  growing 
seasons  the  food  supply  from  pas¬ 
ture  may  drop  to  the  point  where  it 
is  supplying  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cow’s  daily  food  requirements.  When 
the  sun  is  bright  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  above  80°,  regardless  of 
the  food  supply  from  the  pasture, 
cows  stop  feeding. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  can  re¬ 
sult  in  wide  fluctuations  in  food  in¬ 
take.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  cows  we  must  learn  how 
to  more  nearly  standardize  the  daily 
food  intake  amount  while  our  cows 
are  on  pasture. 

Failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  readily  available  water  supply 
for  cows  on  pasture  can  prove  to  be 
just  as  serious  as  differences  in  the 
food  supply. 

It  represents  a  management  prob¬ 
lem  where  this  rapid  and  more  than 
normal  decline  in  production  occurs 
regardless  of  the  month  of  freshen¬ 
ing.  In  a  high  percentage  of  the 
cases,  milking  procedure  is  respons¬ 
ible.  Few  dairymen  realize  to  what 
extent  milking  procedure  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  production  of  the  individual 
cow1  or  the  herd. 

Individual  Treatment 

Each  cow  is  an  individual  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  One  will  milk  out  in  three 
minutes  and  another  may  require 
six  minutes  or  more.  To  those  ma¬ 
chine  operators  who  are  attempting 
to  operate  more  than  one  milking 
machine  unit,  these  individual  vari¬ 
ations  can  present  a'  real  problem  — 
a  problem  that  can  be  largely  elim¬ 
inated  by  arranging  the  cows  in  line 
according  to  their  milking  time  and 
making  sure  that  the  cows  which 
milk  out  quickly  are  not  interming¬ 
led  with  the  slow  milking  cows. 

The  milking  machine  is  not  a  fool¬ 
proof  mechanical  gadget  where  all 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  press  a  bub 
ton  and  let  it  take  over.  The  best 
milking  machine  yet  produced  is  no 
better  than  the  operator.  Some  op¬ 
erators  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
supermen  and  capable  of  operating 
3  or  4  units.  Two  is  the  absolute 
limit  and,  with  quick  milking  cows 
that  have  been  properly  prepared  for 


milking,  little  is  gained  even  by  the 
second  unit. 

I  am  convinced  that,  by  failure  to 
properly  prepare  the  cow  for  milking 
and  leaving  the  machine  on  too  long, 
we  can  make  slow  milkers  out  of 
cows  that  were  normally  fast  milk¬ 
ers.  Without  exception,  when  this 
happens  production  is  low. 

In  our  herd,  where  we  try  to  main¬ 
tain  uniform  feeding  conditions,  we 
have,  on  occasions,  found  as  great 
or  greater  variations’ in  the  lactation 
curve  of  cows  in  different  milker 
strings  than  exists  between  curves 
one  and  two  shown  previously.  Of¬ 
ten  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups  has  been  so  small  that  they 
would  have  gone  unnoticed  by  the 
casual  visitor. 

Get  'Em  Ready 

In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  it 
was  simply  a  question  that  one  per¬ 
son  milking  was  failing  to  get  his 
cows  ready  to  be  milked.  Either  he 
didn’t  stimulate  the  udder  enough  to 
cause  the  milk  let\down  hormone  to 
be  released  or  his  timing  was  wrong. 
The  wash  water  should  be  kept  hot 
at  all  times,  either  by  frequent 
changing  or  the  use  of  a  heating  ele¬ 
ment  that  can  be  dropped  into  the 
pail.  A  sponge  capable  of  holding  a 
goodly  amount  of  water  gives  effec¬ 
tive  stimulation. 

The  operator  should  be  ready  to 
put  the  machine  on  in  about  two 
minutes  after  the  udder  has  been 
washed.  If  the  machine  is  put  on 
much  sponer  the  milk  let-down  hor¬ 
mone  will  not  have  reached  its  full 
effect  and  if  much  more  than  two 
minutes  lapses  from  the  time  of 
stimulation  and  the  time  the  machine 
is  put  on  the  hormone  will  lose  its 
effectiveness  before  the  cow  is  com¬ 
pletely  milked  out. 

The  milk  scales  and  daily  milk 
weights  can  be  a  great  aid  to  en¬ 
courage  good  milking.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  a  large  herd  where 
several  milkers  are  employed.  When 
cows  are  properly  fed  and  milked 
on  schedule  there  should  be  little 
variation  in  milk  weight  from  day 
to  day.  When  variations  do  occur  it 
usually  means  either  a  poor  milking 
job  or  that  some  other  daily  routine- 
is  being  neglected. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  sad  but 
simple  fact  that  even  good  cows  in 
the  hands  of  a  poor  dairyman  will 
be  poor  cows  when  measured  against 
today’s  production  standard.  No, 
good  cows  are  not  enough. 


These  six  cows  owned  by  Pennsylvania  State  University  have  combined  lifetime 
records  totaling  1,049,502  lbs.  of  milk  and  41,621  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Penstate 
Inka  Pathfinder  Star,  in  the  foreground,  recently  passed  on  to  “the  happy 
grazing  grounds."  She  was  the  first  cow  of  her  breed  to  complete  six  official 
records  of  more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  fat. 


rKprp  'EM  MILKING 
soRe  " 


action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 

.speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  —  Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

’  *  trouble. 

t  drug  and  farm  stores 


■TEAT 


'R$, 


or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. — $1.00 

Vr,y  / 

Trial  pkg. — SOt 

Dr.  Nay/on 

mev/catbv 

Teat  Vfla+ors 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name- of  MEYER  dealer. 

mEVER  mfG.  CO.  Box/689  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


GOOD  STAVE 
GOOD  COATING 
PROPER  DESIGN, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
QUALITY  CONTROL 

SOLID -COR 
SILO 

. WRITE  FOR  FACTS . * . 

SOLID-COR  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 

RUSH  ME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOU D-C0R  SILO 

NAME _ _ _ __ 

ST.  OR  RD _ ' _ ___ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 


NEW  DOUGHNUT  SHAPE 

iarai-Tfiiisr 


GREEN 


For  MODERN  BLOODLESS  Castration 
of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won’t 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GREEN  color. 
Insist  on  these  new  Hints.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Franciseo  5,  Calif. 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

on  NATIONAL  BRANDS  of 

Watches,  Binocular's,  Luggage,  etc. 


RUSH  $1.00  FOR  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 
AND  LEATHER  GIFT  WALLET 

FIDELIS  WHOLESALERS 

Bax  224,  Niagara  Sta.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Breed  Clubs  Honor 

/ 

4-H  Dairy  Members 

By  PROFESSOR  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

Cornell  4-H  Club  Livestock  Specialist 


JUST  AS  breed  clubs  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
young  people  need  the  help,  guidance 
and  support  of  adults.  Very  often  a 
word  of  encouragement,  a  visit  from 
a  breeder,  a  pat  on  the  back  or  some 
other  type  of  recognition  can  help  to 
stimulate  youth  to  greater  accomp¬ 
lishments. 

Many  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  started 
to  encourage  and  to  recognize  the 
work  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leaders  and  herds 
through  4-H  dairy  club  work.  A  few 
years  later  a  similar  program  was 
set  up  by  each  of  the  other  State 
dairy  breed  organizations.  Ever 
since,  the  honoring  of  outstanding 
dairy  members  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  activities  of  all  State 
associations. 

This  year’s  breed  winners  and  spe¬ 
cial  guests  at  annual  breed  meetings 
were  Miss  Linda  Ott  of  Cato  for 
Ayrshire  cattle;  Jerry  Harkness  of 
Marcellus  for  Brown  Swiss;  Richard 
Church  of  Moravia  for  Guernseys; 
Charles  Detch  of  Bullville  for  Hol- 
steins;  Fred  Braun,  Jr.,  of  Unadilla 
for  Jerseys  and  for  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  breed,  Miss  Halys  Mc- 
Eachron  of  Gi'eenwich. 

Basis  of  Program  and  Selection 

This  popular  state-wide  program 
annually  involves  over  7,000  youth 
who  are  enrolled  as  4-H  dairy  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  year,  all  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  may  nominate  for  State 
Achievement  honors  one  of  their 
most  outstanding  workers  with  each 
breed  of  dairy  cattle.  One  evidence 
of  the  keen  competition  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  321 
members  were  nominated  this  year 
by  50  counties. 

What  it  takes  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
become  project  champion  was  reveal¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  summary  of  a  large 
number  of  county  achievement  re¬ 
ports.  For  example,  these  county 
winners  on  the  average  were  16 
years  of  age.  Most  of  them  had  com¬ 
pleted  over  five  years  of  club  work 
during  which  time  they  had  develop¬ 
ed  herds  averaging  seven  head  of 
cattle,  mainly  purebreds.  Most  of  the 
candidates  had  been  very  successful 
in  such  4-H  activities  as  judging,  ex¬ 
hibiting,  fitting  and  showing,  record 
keeping,  and  demonstration  work. 
They  had  been  elected  by  their  fel¬ 
low  club  members  to  various  lead¬ 
ership  positions,  including  offices  in 
their  local  4-H  clubs.  In  general,  they 
had  a  good  attitude,  showed  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  had  carried 
out  many  other  projects  such  as 
poultry,  garden,  tree  planting,  and 
tractor  maintenance. 

The  herds  which  most  of  the  coun¬ 


ty  and  state  project  winners  own  to¬ 
day  are  made  up  quite  largely  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  first  animals.  How 
most  of  these  4-H  members  and  their 
projects  developed  is  brought  out  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  the 
stories  of  this  year’s  six  winners. 

Linda  Ott  started  her  Ayrshire 
club  work  in  1953  with  a  calf  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
sale.  Today  she  owns  five  cows  and 
seven  heifers.  Three  of  these  are  of 
.her  own  breeding.  One  of  her  two- 
year-old  heifers  made  a  record  of 
9,230  pounds  of  milk  and  410  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  317  days.  She  has  sold 
eleven  bull  calves,  two  cows,  and 
two  year-lings  since  starting  her  pro¬ 
ject. 

As  a  Junior  Leader,  Linda  enjoys 
teaching  younger  4-H  members  what 
she  has  learned  through  experience. 
Last  year  she  helped  train  seven 
boys  and  girls  in  giving  dairy  demon¬ 
strations  and  five  of  them  won  blue 
ribbons  in  district  competition. 

Jerry  Harkness  was  chosen  in  the 
Brown  Swiss  program.  He  started 
his  Brown  Swiss  work  in  1953.  To¬ 
day  he  owns  two  cows  and  two 
younger  animals.'  Two  of  these  are 
his  own  breeding.  He  has  sold  five 
bulls  and  three  heifers,  the  income 
of  which  he*now  is  using  at  Cornell 
University  where  he  is  majoring  in 
dairy  husbandry. 

Jerry  is  well  known  on  the  “tan- 
bark”  where  he  usually  takes  his 
share  of  ribbons.  This  year  his  three- 
year-old  cow  was  Grand  Champion 
at  the  County  4-H  Show,  Reserve 
Grand  at  the  State  Junior  Show  and 
fifth  in  the  State  Fair  Open  class. 
As  a  two-year-old  she  made  10,020 
pounds  of  milk  and  422  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  305  days: 

•  Jerry  won  a  berth  on  the  State 
Judging  Team  in  1959  and  on  two 
occasions  he  won  the  Champion 
Brown  Swiss  Showman  at  the  State 
Fair.  Some  of  his  knowledge,  train¬ 
ing  and  skill  with  dairy  cattle  has 
probably  come  from  his  father, 
“Jim”,  a  former  Delaware  County 
4-H  boy  who  showed  a  heifer  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Louis7  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  1931. 

Richard  Church  started  his  4-H  club 
work  nine  years  ago  with  a  purebred 
Guernsey  calf.  Today  he  owns  thir¬ 
teen  cows  and  thirteen  younger  ani¬ 
mals,  four  of  which  are  of  his  own 
breeding.  Since  starting  his  project 
he  has  sold  sixteen  bull  calves,  two 
heifers  and  six  cows. 

Richard  is  developing  his  Guernsey 
herd  for  production  and  type  and 
has  made  unusual  progress.  This 
year’s  lactation  average  for  twelve 
cows  is  10,350  pounds  of  milk  and 
507  pounds  of  butterfat,  305  days, 
twice  a  day  milking,  corrected  to  a 
mature  equivalent  basis. 
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In-  1955  Richard  joined  the  local 
F.  F.  A.  Chapter  where  his  leader¬ 
ship  ability  was  soon  recognized. 
Last  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  F.  F.  A.  Association. 
Prior  to  this,  he  served  as  both  vice- 
president  and  president  of  his  local 
F.  F.  A.  chapter  and  county  organ¬ 
ization.  Last  year  he  served  his  com¬ 
munity  as  Master  of  the  Grange.  At 
N  present,  Richard  is  enrolled  in  dairy 
husbandry  at  Cornell  (University. 

Charles  Detch,  the  State  4-H  Hol¬ 
stein  winner,  received  his  early  train¬ 
ing  on  the  family’s  165  acre  farm 
near  Bullville,  Orange  County.  He 
has  been  active  in  dairy  project  work 
for  eight  years  and  got  his  start  in 
Plolsteins  with  two  registered  calves 
which  he  purchased  from  Nick  Kolk 
of  Orange  County.  Charles  now  owns 
nine  cows  and  twelve  head  of  young 
stock,  all  registered  Holsteins.  Four 
head  are  offspring  of  his  first  two 
calves  and  eleven  of  his  animals  are 
of  his  own  breeding.  One  of  his  cows 
has  a  record  of  75,180  pounds  of  milk 
and  2,850  pounds  of  fat  in  five  lac¬ 
tations.  In  1955  his  4-H  young  stock 
project  records  were  judged  the  best 
in  the  State. 

After  being  president  and  vice- 
president  of  his  local  club,  he  became 
junior  leader  and  for.  the  past  three 
years  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  County  Dairy  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  Currently  enrolled  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Cornell,  Charles  says,  “Ex¬ 
hibiting  at  shows  and  at  fairs,  de¬ 
monstrating  and  judging  have  taught 
me  sportsmanship,  given  me  more 
Self-confidence  and  have  helped  me  to 
express  myself  more  ably  both  orally 
and  in  writing.” 

Fred  Braun,  Jr.  began  his  4-H  Jer¬ 
sey  work  nine  years  ago.  Today  he 
owns  seventeen  cows  and  twelve 
head  of  young  stock.  Since  starting 
his  dairy  project  he  has  sold  twenty- 
five  bulls  and  two  heifer  calves.  Of 
the  twenty-nine  head  of  cattle  whicl$ 
he  owns,  fifteen  are  of  his  own 
breeding. 

Many  groups  have  recognized 
Fred’s  leadership  ability.  This  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  his  local 
4-H  Club,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Pomona  Grange  Youth  Commit¬ 
tee,  junior  delegate  of  the  Unadilla 
Local  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
secretary  of  the  County  4-H  Council. 

Fred  has  been  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  several  good  management  prac¬ 
tices  started  in  the  home  herd.  The 
cows  are  now  blood  tested  and  all 
calves  are  vaccinated  for  brucellosis. 
The  herd  has  been  certified  free  for 
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five  years  and  was  started  on  owner- 
sampler  testing  in  1957.  One  of 
Fred’s  cows  has  a  record  of  9,600 
pounds  of  milk  and  455  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Halys  McEachron  started  her  dairy 
club  work  in  1955  with  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  calf.  Today  she  owns  three 
cows  and  four  heifers,  two  of  which 
are  of  her  own  breeding.  Halys  says 
that  her  herd  would  have  been  larger 
had  she  not  sold  thirteen  head  to 
help  pay  for  her  college  expenses. 
She  now  is. a  senior  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Halys  says,  “We  learned  much 
through  4-H  club  work.  For  example, 
we  became  more  conscious  of  the 
need  for  proper  housing  for  our 
calves  so  my  brother  and  I,  with  the 
aid  of  bulletins,  designed  new  pens 
to  provide  more  light,  comfort  and 
space  for  our  calves.” 

Last  year  at  the  State  Fair,  Miss 
McEachron  exhibited  the  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  cow  in  the  4-H  di¬ 
vision  and  the  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  in  the  Open  Class  division. 

Halys  is  a  hard  worker  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperator.  She  enjoys  teach¬ 
ing  younger  4-H  members  what  she 
has  learned  through  experience. 

Hundreds  of  Others 
Are  Successful,  Too 

Among  the  321  county  nominees 
for  this  year’s  State  breed  awards, 
155  of  them  received  an  award  of  ex¬ 
cellence  for  their  accumulative  re¬ 
cord  of  4-H  accomplishments.  Thirty- 
seven  counties  shared  equally  in  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  two  blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners.  Twenty-one  counties,  however, 
had  four  or  more  members  who  re¬ 
ceived  an  “award  of  excellence”  rat¬ 
ing.  These  counties  included  Alle¬ 
gan}',  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Chenango,  Columbia,  Cayuga,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Erie,  Jefferson,  Her¬ 
kimer,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Ontario, 
Oneida,  Orange,  Oswego,  Rensselaer, 
Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Scho¬ 
harie. 

'  Few,  if  any,  programs  contribute 
so  much  to  the  personal  growth  and 
development  of  youth  as  does  the 
ownership  and  care  of  animals.  A 
4-H  dairy  program  can  be  a  great 
asset  to  communities  and  to  county 
and  state  farm  organizations. 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASI 


BIG  FEED  BONUSES 


DURING  10  DAY  MARCH  OF  VALUES 


(1)  MILK  MAKER  H.E.  FORMULETS 

.  .  .  ordered  during  10  day  period.  Delivery  up  to 
March  31. 


100%  Pelleted  for  Improved  Palatability— Fast 
Cleanup— Easy  Handling.  16%  protein,  with  4%  Fat 
Guarantee,  ideal  for  feeding  with  good  roughage  or 
pasture. 

(2)  MEDICATED  EARLY  BIRD 

(PRE-STARTER) 

. . .  ordered  and  delivered  during  10  day  period. 

Provides  excellent  Nutrition  plus  Stress  and  Disease 
Protection.  Feed  first  2  weeks. 


Galvanized  to  stand  hard,  constant  use.  Four  qt. 
size  helps  make  feeding  faster  by  measuring  exact 
amounts.  50-0061 
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Look  for  the  Drum  Beaters 


marked  by  the  big  red 


throughout  this  flyer  . 
bass  drums. 

G.L.F.  Drum  Beater  prices  are  below  our  usual 
cost  ...  not  simply  below  the  usual  retail,  but 
below  the  usual  wholesale  price! 

Get  on  the  band  wagon !  March  right  on  down  to 
your  local  G.L.F.  with  all  the  other  bargain  hunters. 

Besides  the  Drum  Beaters  (below  wholesale 


price)  there’ll  be  plenty  of  other  items  all  over  tl 
store  marked  way  down ...  so  low  in  fact  it'll  I 
worth  your  while  in  many  cases  to  pick  up  two 
the  same  item  and  not  pay  much  more  than  tl 
price  of  one. 

But  come  early.  It’ll  be  like  St.  Paddy’s  D 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Parade  will  get  going  eai 
on  March  8th  and  in  the  crowd  you're  liable  to  mi 
a  few  items  you’d  like  to  have ...  And  if  you’ 
too  late,  some  of  our  best  values  may  be  gone! 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


THOR  FENCE  CONTROLLER 


Operates  on  6-volt  battery.  No 
radio  or  television  interference. 
Heavy  duty  box  constructed 
chassis.  Stainless  steel  armature 
spring  for  long  corrosion-free 
operation.  95-0018 . $13.75 


FENCE 

CONTROLLERS 

& 

FENCING 


REDSTONE  2-4-5T  FENCE  CONTROLLER 


Will  tip-kill  weeds  and  prevent 
nuisance  shorts.  Current  Miser 
gives  most  power  for  livestock 
control  and  weed  cutting. 
115  volt  A.C.  95-0019.... $19.95 


DELUXE  300  POWER-SHOCK  FENCE  CONTROLLER 


Operates  on  6-volt  battery. 
High  voltage  transformer  pro¬ 
vides  high  fence  power.  Neon 
light  tube  shows  bright  for  full 
shocking  power.  92-0020. $19.65 


IMPERIAL  500  FENCE  CONTROLLER 

All  circuit  component  and  work¬ 
ing  parts  mounted  on  remova¬ 
ble  chassis  for  easy  service. 
Power  pack  circuit  for  full  wave 
rectifier  for  maximum  power. 

115  volt  A.C.  or  6  volt  battery. 
95-0021 . $28.35 


2-4-0  ROCKET  FENCE  CONTROLLER 


Frame  is  heavy  duty  channel 
construction.  Also  has  Current 
Miser  and  indicating  light  to 
warn  of  power  failure  or  weak¬ 
ness.  115volt  A.C.95-0022  $25.75 


ALL  UNICO  FENCE  CONTROLLERS  ARE  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


G.L.F.  WHITE  PLASTIC 
INSULATOR 

Unbreakable,  weather-proof, 
good  electrical  resistance. 
95-0047 . $.035  each 

PORCELAIN  INSULATOR 

Assembled  with  12D  nail  and 
Poly  Sleeve.  95-0046. . $.05  each 


GIFFORD  WOOD  GATE  HOOK 

To  provide  convenient  openings 
for  moving  equipment  for  field 
work.  Has  a  rugged  spring  in¬ 
side  a  durable  insulated  handle. 


95-0118 . $1.05 

THERMAL  INTERUPTER 

. . .  for  2-4-D  and  2-4-5T  Con¬ 
trollers.  95-0023 . $1.75 


G.L.F.  IMPORTED  BARBED  WIRE 

Heavy  zinc  coat  makes  it  long-wearing.  \2xh  gauge  4  point  barbs, 
wrapped  around  both  strands  and  interlocked.  69-0009 
Reg.  $8.80.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $8.25  per  80  rod  spool. 


G.L.F.  IMPORTED  BARBED  WIRE 

Heavy  zinc  coat  prevents  rust.  2  point  barbs.  14  ga.  wire.  69-0008 

$5.95  per  80-rod  spool. 


CREOSOTE 

An  economical  wood  preservative  and  disin¬ 
fectant.  26-0088 . $5.15  per  5  gal.  can. 


a 


V’ 
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PENTA  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE  * 

For  treating  fence  posts.  Mix  with  any  petroleum 
solvent  at  1  gal.  Penta  to  4  gal.  of  solvent. 

26-0244  1  gal.  can . $2.25 

26-0245  5  gal.  can . $10.75 

26-0246  50  gal.  drum . $86.20 


eVEREADY 
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HOT  SHOT  BATTERY 

Use  it  in  your  fence  controller,  for  boating  or  camping,  for 
lighting  or  ignition  ...  for  sure  power  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Insulated  screw  terminals;  four  No.  6  cells.  Size  10I3/32" 
long;  22Vz2u  wide;  1Vz2u  high.  95-0136 


TWINE  * 


G.L.F.  offers  a  complete  line  to  choose  from.  Not 
all  types  listed  here,  however,  are  available 
everywhere  in  G.L.F.  territory. 


srler  twitte 


GREEN  HARVEST  BALER  TWINE  225 

Breaking  strength:  290  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  8775  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  approx.  500.  42-0150 
Reg.  $8.25  per  bale.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $7.45  per  bale. 

G.L.F.  HOLLAND  BALER  TWINE 

Breaking  strength :  325  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  9000  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  approx.  515.  42-0141 
Reg.  $8.95  per  bale.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $8.15  per  bale. 

G.L.F.  MEXICAN  BALER  TWINE 

Breaking  strength:  260  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  7800  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  approx.  450.  42-0148 
Reg.  $6.95  per  bale.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $6.45  per  bale. 


G.L.F.  BALER  TWINE  231 

Breaking  strength:  325  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  9000  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  about  515.  42-0130 
Reg.  $9.25  per  bale  Price  Mar  8-18,  $8.45  per  bale. 

G.L.F.  BALER  TWINE  257 

Breaking  strength:  290  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  10,000  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  approx.  565.  42-0131 
Reg.  $9.25  per  bale.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $8.45  per  bale. 

GREEN  HARVEST  BALER  TWINE  200 

Breaking  strength:  325  lbs. 

Length  per  bale  twine:  7800  ft. 

Bales  hay  per  bale  twine:  approx.  450.  42-0133 
Reg.  $7.95  per  bale.  Price  Mar.  8-18,  $7.15  per  bale. 


YELLOW  DEVIL  TRAILER- 
MOUNTED  FIELD  SPRAYERS 

Boom  type,  low  pressure  .  . .  accurate  weed  and 
insect  control.  Easy  to  mount.  Highly  resistant  to 
corrosive  action  of  chemicals.  Tractor  operator 
can  angle  booms,  adjust  pressure,  control  flow  to 
booms  without  stopping. 

MODEL  60-TS-38-6 

Standard  Model  includes :  40-0054  T railer  No.  60 
40-0026  6  Nylon  roller,  cast  iron  pump  kit  No. 
CT6067 

40-0040  21'  Boom  No.  3892L  Complete  $229.50 
De  Luxe  Model  includes:  40-0054  Trailer  No.  60 
40-0010  8  Nylon  roller,  Hi-Resist  pump  kit  with 
selector  valve  No.  G3767 
40-0051  Trailer  Hose  Extension  No.  8048A 
40-0040  21'  Boom  No.  3892L 
40-0055  Calibration  Jar  and  Rack  No.  B3743 
Complete  $284.55 

Also  a  complete  selection  of  trailer  and  tractor 
mounted  sprayers  ranging  in  price  from  $104.50 
to  $339.00 


G.L.F.  JET  AGITATOR  KIT 

A  “must”  with  your  Yellow  Devil  Spray  rig  when  spraying  wettable 
powders.  Keeps  these  powders  in  suspension  to  prevent  settling  out,  and 
to  assure  even  coverage.  40-0270 . $6.80 


G.L.F.  PLASTIC  MULCH 

Use  to  mulch  all  vegetables  to  get  higher  yield  and  a  better  product. 
Holds  moisture  in  soil,  keeps  soil  warmer  in  early  part  of  season.  Pre¬ 
vents  tomatoes  from  rotting  on  the  ground.  W2  mil  thick  polyethylene, 
very  strong.  Easy  to  apply  in  500'  and  1000'  rolls.  40-0310  $7.25  for 
3'  x  500'  roll. 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASH 


SAVE  ON  LIME 


PLAN  NOW  FOR  SUMMERTIME! 

Your  G.L.F.  agency  is  now  taking  orders  for  summer  spread 
lime.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  most  economical  and  effective  time 
to  apply  the  “Magic  Carpet”  so  important  to  efficient  crop 
production. 

HERE’S  HOW  YOU  WILL  BENEFIT: 

SAVE  MONEY.  Most  G.L.F.  agencies  with  lime  spreading 
service  offer  a  special  summer  discount. 

BETTER  SPREADING.  It  is  an  ideal  time  for  spreader  trucks  to 
operate  on  your  fields. 

FITTED  TO  THE  ROTATION.  Spread  on  sod  this  summer,  the 
lime  will  be  mixed  and  reacted  in  the  soil  to  benefit  your 
1963  seeding. 

ACP  APPROVED.  For  use  one  and  two  years  in  advance  of 
seeding. 

A  SOUND  PRACTICE.  Approved  and  recommended  by  college 
specialists,  extension  and  county  agents. 

Place  your  order  now  . . . 
for  lime  when  you  want  it . . . 


G.L.F.  Bulk  Fertilizer  Network 
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Farmers  Across  G.L.F.  Territory  Are  Moving  To 

BULK  FERTILIZERS 

YOU’LL  LIKE  IT  TOO,  BECAUSE: 

•  Dollar  Savings  •  Less  Backwork 

•  No  Bags  to  Chase  and  Burn 

•  Wears  Out  Less  Hired  Men  •  Quicker  Loading 

G.L.F.  Bulk  Fertilizer  Service  is  now  available  at  42  locations 
. . .  Fertilizer  plants  and  service  agency  depots. 

G.L.F.  Leads  in  Bulk  Fertilizer  Handling.  There  is  a  plan  that 
will  fit  your  operations.  See  your  local  agency  and  discuss  the 
method  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


Loading  at  the  plant  is  quick, 
convenient  and  you  save  more 
by  drawing  your  own. 


A  growing  number  of  service 
agency  depots,  such  as  this  one 
at  Elmer,  N.  J.  now  serve 
G.L.F  patrons. 


Toteboxes  already  in  use  in  a 
growing  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  work  well  with  planter 
boxes  or  broadcasters. 


GEO  WING  COEN? 


GET  THE 

* 


MOST  PER  ACRE 


GROW  IT  THE  G.L.F.  WAY 


now-16-8-8  Granular 

High  nitrogen  formula  designed  for 
corn.  Choose  16-8-8  if:  •  You  have 
a  modern  planter  (not  a  split  boot!) 
•  You  normally  do  not  have  time  to 
sidedress  at  the  proper  time.  •  You 
grow  less  than  25  acres  of  corn.  (On 
large  acreages,  see  your  G.L.F.  for 
the  latest  in  fertilization  programs, 
including  Liquid  Nitrogen  Service 
in  many  communities.) 


G.L.F.  Hybrids . . .  Farm  Tested. 

For  three  years,  selected  growers  watched  G.L.F.  corn  trials  in 
their  fields.  Against  the  best  hybrids  recommended  by  com¬ 
petition,  these  G.L.F.  Hybrids  . . . 

•  Were  tops  in  yield. 

•  Put  more  corn  in  the  crib. 

•  Made  consistently  drier  corn  at  harvest. 

•  Produced  more  dry  matter  per  acre  as  silage. 

Early,  midseason  or  late  maturing,  there  is  a  G.L.F.  hybrid 
best  for  your  fields. 

Ask  your  agency  for  a  convenient  1961  G.L.F.  Corn  Hybrid 
Selector  wheel. 


STAR  PERFORMERS  for  1961 


(NEW)  CORNELL  M-3  Medium 
early  (slightly  earlier  than 
M-4)  with  fine  standability. 
Top  notch  yields  in  three 
years  of  testing.  Growers  that 
have  seen  M-3  like  the 
sturdy  plants  and  long,  tap¬ 
ered  ears.  Limited  supply 
for  1961. 


(NEW)  PENNA.  215  Growers 
who  tested  the  few  bushels 
available  last  year  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  intro¬ 
duction.  A  high  yielding 
variety  with  low  placed,  easy 
picking  ears.  The  finest 
early  hybrid— earlier  than 
Mich.  250. 


CORNELL  M-10  Gave  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  in  1960,  it’s  premier  year.  Long 
ears  on  strong,  stalk-rot  resistant  plants, 
pick  very  well.  Vigorous  growing  with 
broad,  dark  green  leaves.  Medium  ma¬ 
turity,  a  week  to  10  days  longer  than 
Cornell  M-4. 

Plus  a  complete  selection  of  New  Jersey 
hybrids  including  popular  N.  J.  9. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


DON’T  LET  WEEDS  TAKE  YOUR  PROFITS 

G.L.F.  corn  trials  have  dramatized  the  importance  of  chemical 
weed  control  over  cultivation  alone:  •  increased  yields  (10,  20, 
40  per  cent  or  more  depending  on  "normal”  weed  population) 
•  less  labor  (one  spray  at  planting  can  do  the  job)  •  better 
weed  control  (and  weeds  are  removed  from  the  row  too) 


FOR  annual  BR0ADLEAF 

WEEDS  AND  ANNUAL  GRASSES 

ATRAZINE  The  amazing  weed  control  de¬ 
velopment  used  by  farmers 
throughout  G.L.F.  land  in  1960 
with  outstanding  results. 

•  Controls  a  broad  range  of  weeds. 

•  Effective  on  emerged  weeds. 

•  Safe  on  corn— even  at  high 
dosages. 

•  OK  for  pre-  or  post-emergence 
sprays. 

•  At  higher  rates  controls  quack 
and  nutgrass. 


This  year,  try  amazing  Atrazine  the  greatest  advance  in 
corn  weed  control  since  2,4-D.  ®geigy  co. 


- FOR - 

BROADLEAF  WEEDS  ONLY 

(WHERE  GRASSES  ARE  NOT  A  PROBLEM) 

G.L.F. 

WEEDKILLER 

”66” 

Famed,  Effective 
Recognized  as  the  standard  of  quality  for  2,4-D 
Weedkillers.  The  safest  form  of  2,4-D  available! 


G.L.F.  Hybrid  corn  is  combination  treated  for  insect  and  disease 
control .  .  Another  G.L.F.  first. 


G.L.F.  SUPER  PLANT  FOODS 

.. .  THE  BEST  IN  FERTILIZATION  FOR  THE  KING  OF 
★★**★★★  CORN  HYBRIDS!  ★★★★★★★ 

G.L.F.  SUPER  PLANT  FOODS  ARE  ALL-PREMIUM 

•  Condition  guaranteed  •  Three  or  more  sources  of  nitrogen 
in  complete  mixtures  •  Boron  added  to  every  ton  •  Strict 
laboratory  control  •  Granular,  powdered,  and  now,  Free  Flow 
in  many  areas  •  Plant  managers  averaging  19  years  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  experience  •  Service  from  plants  and  from  your  G.L.F. 
Agency 


A  NEW  FERTILIZER! 


=  Available  across  New  York  State 

=  5-20-20  SUPER  PLANT  FOOD 


FOR  SEEDED  OATS.  This  new, low  nitrogen 
formula  is  recommended  in  New  York  on 
land  where  lodging  is  likely  to  occur. 


=  FOR  CORN.  5-20-20  fits  well  when  you 


plan  to  apply  most  of  the  nitrogen  required, 
in  supplemental  form. 


FOIL  GLF’s  COMPLETE  CORN  CROP  SERVICE  SEE  YOUR  G.L.F.  AGENCY  TODAY! 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


★  FARM  AUTOMOTIVE 


★  ★  GLF  DRUM  BEATER  Mar.8-18-1961 


$Q75 

U  wn 


v  WITH 
TRADE-IN 


REG.  $117.55 
PLUS  TAX 


12  x  38  6-ply 


REG.  $17.70 


*  ★  GLF  DRUM  BEATER  Mar.8-18-1961 


GLF  DRUM  BEATER  Mar.8-18-1961 


REG.  $116.40 
PLUS  TAX 

825  x  20  10-ply 


UNICO  NYLON  TUBE  TRUCK  TIRE 

Nylon  cord  construction  gives  great 
basic  strength . . .  bead  wire  has  extra 
strength  built-in ...  and  tougher  tread 
compounds  are  used.  24-1270 


UNICO  OPEN-CENTER 
REAR  TRACTOR  TIRE 

Built  to  give  good  traction  on  soft  or 
hard  surfaces . . .  deep  lugs  dig  in . . . 
they  are  self-cleaning,  and  have  high 
draw  bar  pull.  24-2677 


FT  100  6  VOLT  BATTERY 

An  all  purpose,  high  capacity 
battery,  built  to  withstand  heavy 
field  work.  Guaranteed  for  24 
mo.  Wis"  long  x  7"  wide  x  9" 
high.  29-0201 


l 

\ 


G.L.F.  LUBRICATING  GREASE 

These  greases  are  highly  refined  ex¬ 
pressly  to  give  adhering  qualities  to 
moving  surfaces,  to  resist  gravity, 
weight  pressures  and  centrifugal 
force.  They  minimize  bearing  cor¬ 
rosion  and  friction  . . .  seal  out  dirt, 
water. 

28-0408,  G.L.F.  Multi-Service 

Grease . 35  lb.  pail  $8.55 

28-0405,  G.L.F.  Multi-Service 
Grease, 

case  of  10  14-oz.  cartridges  $3.65 


G.L.F.  GREASE  GUN 

Double  -  cupped,  spring  -  primed 
plunger,  20  oz.  capacity.  Can  be 
ioaded  by  any  method  including 
cartridge  without  change  or  adjust¬ 
ment  in  gun.  33-0206 . $3.65 


UNICO  OIL  FILTER  CARTRIDGES 

Pure  oil  is  the  best  maintenance 
you  can  give  your  engine.  Unico  Oil 
Filters  keep  your  oil  free  of  grit, 
metallic  particles,  and  gummy  sub¬ 
stances.  Price  range  from  $.75  to 
$1.85 

★  ★  ★ 


G.L.F.  LOCK-ON  TRACTOR  FUNNEL 

Locks  on  fill  spout.  Will  not  tip. 
Capacity  15  gal.  per  min.  Hot  dip 
galv.  steel.  Replaceable  brass 
screen  with  retainer  ring. 

88-0200 . $1.76 


G.L.F.  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OILS  IN  MULTI-GRADES 

These  multi-grade  motor  oils  are  double-duty. 

1.  Easy  starting  and  quick  lubricating. 

2.  After  the  motor  gets  warmed  up,  they  give  the  “heavy”  service 
features  of  winter  weight  oils. 

Also:  Fewer  combustion  chamber  deposits;  save  fuel;  maintain 


engine  cleanliness;  lower  engine  wear. 

28-0327,  No.  10W-30,  Premium  Motor  Oil . 5  gal.  $7.25 

28-0328,  No.  20W-40,  Premium  Motor  Oil . 5  gal.  $7.25 


G.L.F.  PREMIUM  H.D  MOTOR  OILS 

These  oils  give  the  heavy  service 
needed  in  gasoline  motors,  and 
normal  service  in  farm  tractor 
Diesel  engines. 

28-0125,  No.  10-10W,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 24  qt.  case  $7.65 

28-0312,  No.  10-10W,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 2  gal.  can  $2.25 

28-0126,  No.  20-20W,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 24  qt.  case  $7.65 

28-0313,  No.  20-20W,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 2  gal.  can  $2.25 

28-0127,  No.  30,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 24  qt.  case  $7.65 

28-0314,  No.  30,  Premium  H.D. 

Motor  Oil . 2  gal.  can  $2.25 

28-0315,  No.  40,  Premium  H.D. 
Motor  Oil . 2  gal.  can  $2.25 


G.L.F.  DIESEL  ENGINE  OIL 

Super  heavy  duty.  Designed  to  protect  engines  under  severe  condi¬ 
tions.  Contains  additives  to  counteract  harmful  sludges  and  engine 
deposits  in  high  compression  Diesel  engines. 

Nos.  10,  20,  or  30  G.L.F.  Diesel  Engine  Oil . 5  gal.  $7.30 


Price  Mar.  8-18 

*15HE 


LOG  CHAIN 

Pull  or  lift  anything  up  to  3300 
lbs.  pressure  with  heavy  duty 
14'  chain.  Slip  hook  one  end, 
grab  hook  the  other.  One-half 
inch  size.  32-0420 


MEN’S  WHITE  KNIT-WRIST  GLOVES,  8  oz. 

46-0003 . pr.  $.32 

LADIES  GARDEN  GLOVES,  washable  sanforized  cotton, 
clover  leaf  pattern.  Assorted  colors.  46-0012. .  .pr.  $.45 

JERSEY  GLOVES,  knit-wrist  style.  Seal  brown. 

46-0007 . pr.  $.37 


SYNTHO-KLEEN 

Use  for  dishes,  glassware  as  well  as 
nylon  and  woolens  ...  an  all-around 
detergent  with  emulsifying  power 
that  makes  for  fast,  thorough  re¬ 
moval  of  grease  as  well  as  dirt. 
26-0336 . per  43  oz.  pack  $.95 


G.L.F.  RAT  AND  MOUSE  BAIT 

A  highly  effective  grain  base  rat  killer 
using  the  anti-coagulant  called 
Fumarin. 

26-0262 . 1  lb.  $  .89 

26-0263 . 4  lb.  $2.59 


PARALLEL  PORTABLE  TOOL 
CORD  SET  Chrome  Yellow 
93-2700,  25  ft.  No.  16  wire, 

2  conductors . $2.21 

93-2701,  50  ft.  No. 16  wire, 

2  conductors . $3.72 

93-2708,  100  ft.  No.  14  wire, 

2  conductors . $9.32 

93-2710,  50  ft.  No.  14  wire, 

3  conductors . $6.36 


BERMIDRAIN  LAND  DRAINAGE  PIPE 

Made  exclusively  for  land  drainage  . . .  lets 
water  in,  keeps  soil  out.  Will  not  rot,  rust, 
corrode,  unaffected  by  soil  acids,  freezing 
and  thawing.  4"  diameter,  8'  length.  Made 
of  cellulose  fibre.  All  fittings  available. 
73-0902 

In  quantities  1  to  50 . per  length  $2.54 

In  quantities  50  up . per  length  $2.28 

★★★★★★★ 

BERMICO  SEWER  PIPE 

•  Tough  cellulose  fibre  •  Pitch-impreg¬ 
nated  •  Light,  strong,  resilient,  easy  to  in¬ 
stall  •  Rot-proof,  corrosion-proof,  uniform 
8  ft.  lengths,  4  in.  diameter. 

73-0750  Standard  Fibre  Pipe 

per  length  $3.62 

73-0751  Perforated  Fibre  Pipe 

per  length  $2.54 


CARLON  D  SEWER  PIPE 

This  plastic  pipe  is  easy  to  install ...  10  ft. 
of  4  in.  pipe  weighs  only  9  lbs.  Moisture, 
corrosion,  rot-proof;  high  flow  capacity. 
10  ft.  lengths  cut  installation  time. 

73-0502  Standard  Pipe. ..per  length  $4.70 
73-0515  Perforated  Pipe  .per  length  $3.30 


G.L.F.  GALVANIZED  PIPE 

Galvanized  inside  and  out  with  pure  zinc.  Threads  at  both  ends 


clear  and  sharp  for  tight  fits. 

Vz"  diam.,  21'  length,  72-0004 . per  length  $3.49 

%"  diam.,  21'  length,  72-0005 . per  length  $4.67 

1"  diam.,  21'  length,  72-0006 . per  length  $6.62 


CARLON  FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC  PIPE 

Rated  at  75  lb.  pressure.  New  “X  factor” 
eliminates  slits,  pinholes,  stress  cracking. 
•  light  weight  •  corrosion  proof  •  guaran¬ 
teed. 

73-1000  Vi"  Hi-Mol,  400' coil . $33.66 

73-1001  3/4  "  Hi-Mol,  400'  coil . $44.01 

Also  available  up  to  2"  diameter,  and  all 
fittings. 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASH 


AUTOMOTIVE  NEEDS  for  your  CAR 


POWERLINER  PASSENGER  CAR  TIRE 

Longer  Wear.  Greater  safety  .  .  .  super  strength  NYLON  cord  lets 
shoulders  flex,  to  resist  impact  damage.  Hundreds  of  extra  edges 
“dig  in”  for  fast,  safe  stops  and  starts.  24-0166 


G.L.F.  UNICO  POWERCRUISER  TIRES 

Nylon  cord  construction  performs  better  than  other  cord  construction 
against  the  four  tire  “killers”— Heat,  Flexing,  Impact,  Moisture.  Nylon 
cord  tires  are  the  strongest,  longest-wearing  tires  on  the  road  today  .  .  . 
The  POWERCRUISER  will  give  you  more  safe,  trouble-free  miles  under 
today’s  modern  driving  conditions. 

Seven-Rib,  Saw  Tooth  Tread  . . .  with  Safety  Sipes 
Modern  Styling .  .  .  to.  harmonize  with  Modern  Cars 
New  Tread  Contour ...  for  longer,  safer  mileage 

Powercruisers  for  “compacts”— 4  ply,  tubeless: 

24-0429,  600  x  13,  white . $28.45  plus  tax 

24  0439,  650  x  13,  black . $25.80  plus  tax 

Powercruisers  for  “regulars”— 4  ply,  tubeless: 

24-0435,  750  x  14,  black . $27.30  plus  tax 

24-0427,  850  x  14,  white . $40.25  plus  tax 


G.L.F.  DRY  CHARGE  BATTERY,  12  VOLT 

Length,  1014 " ;  width,  6%";  height, 
8I5/i6 36  month  guarantee. 

29-0341  . $23.15 


G.L.F.  DRY  CHARGE  PASSENGER  CAR  BATTERIES 

•  You’re  always  ready  to  “go.”  •  The  pack  is  easily  stored. 

•  Can  be  activated  within  minutes. 

G.L.F.  DRY  CHARGE  BATTERY,  12  VOLT 

Length,  12^2 width,  514 " ;  height,  815/i6".  36  month  guarantee. 
29-0344 . $23.95 

G.L.F.  WET  STORAGE  PASSENGER  CAR  BATTERY 

6  Volt— Guaranteed  for  30  months.  Rugged  plastic  case;  grids 
are  interlocking  to  prevent  buckling,  full  gram-weight  oxide 
plates  give  big  capacity  and  long  wear.  29-0204 . $16.15 


MAECH  of  VALUES 


MARCH  8-18 


Look  for  the  Drum  Beaters  throughout  this  flyer .  . .  marked 
by  the  big  red  bass  drums. 

G.L.F.  Drum  Beater  prices  are  below  our  usual  cost ...  not 
simply  below  the  usual  retail,  but  below  the  usual  wholesale  price ! 


G.L.F.  BLACK  TOP  DRIVEWAY  SEALER 

Protects  your  driveway  against  damage  from  sun,  frost,  water,  even  acid.  It  will 
renew  and  repair.  One  gal.  will  cover  50-100  sq.  ft.  65-1262.. 5  gal.  can  $3.95 


BARNES  UPRIGHT  CELLAR  DRAINER 

Forget  your  cellar  drainage  problems  with  this 
pump.  Free  floating  polyethylene  float  will  not  lock, 
water  log,  corrode,  or  fail.  The  float  guide  is  solid 
fibre  glass— will  not  corrode,  break  or  deform. 
Motor  and  drive  shaft  are  quiet,  and  fail-proof. 
96-0105 


50  GAL  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

Glass-lined  for  long,  trouble-free  service ...  10  year 
warranty.  Outer  jacket  heavy  gauge  steel  with 
baked-on  white  enamel.  Thermostat  factory  set  to 
deliver  water  at  120°  to  170°.  91-0067 


91-0066  glass  lined,  30  gal.  cap . $  79.40 

91-0068  glass  lined,  80  gal.  cap . $113.00 

91-0011  galvanized  tank,  120  gal.  cap . $171.50 


30  GAL.  GAS  WATER  HEATER 

Glass-lined  and  warranted  for  10  years.  Extra  thick 
insulation  keeps  fuel  bills  down.  Gleaming  white 
baked  enamel  outer  jacket.  91-0015 
91-0025  glass  lined,  40  gal.  cap . $87.00 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


10  GAL.  GARBAGE  PAIL 

Made  of  galvanized  sheet  steel.  Lock-Tite 
cover.  Rust-resistant.  Seams  and  top  &  bot¬ 
tom  rims  are  reinforced.  88-0145. . . . .  $2.29 


20  GAL.  GARBAGE  CAN 

Galvanized  sheet  steel.  Corrugated  sides 
add  strength.  Top  and  bottom  reinforced. 
Drop  type  handles.  88-0143 . $2.49 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


COMBINATION  FREEZER-REFRIGERATORS 

THE  FREEZER  PART 

•  True  “Zero”  freezer  section  insulated  and  sealed  from  re¬ 
frigerator  section  to  protect  frozen  foods.  •  Book  Shelf 

freezer  door  storage  •  Glide  out  basket 

THE  REFRIGERATOR  PART 

•  Slide  out  shelves.»SDecializeddoorstorage.  »Built-in  dairybar. 

•  New  “Jet  Aire”  refrigeration  keeps  food  fresh  and  appetizing. 

THE  CABINET 

•  Gleaming  white  finish  . .  baked  enamel.  •  All  steel  cabinet. 


•  Interiors  finished  with  smooth  porcelain  enamel  .  .  .  easy 
to  clean.  •  Magnetic  doors. 

C131B— 13.2  cu.  ft.  cap.,  Freezer  cap.  3.44  cu.  ft. 

Freezer  food  cap:  105  lbs.,  Refrig,  cap:  9.75  cu.  ft. 

21-0409  . $319.05 

C151B — 15.6  cu.  ft.  cap.,  Freezer  cap:  5.86  cu.  ft. 

Freezer  food  cap:  187  lbs.,  Refrig,  cap:  9.75  cu.  ft. 

21-0410 . $451.70 

C151AF— 15.6  cu.  ft.  (same  as  above)  FROST  FREE  MODEL 

21-0411 . $494.25 

C201A— 20.2  cu.  ft.  cap.,  Freezer  cap:  11.1  cu.  ft. 

Freezer  food  cap:  363  lbs.,  Refrig,  cap:  9.1  cu.  ft. 

21-0412 . $502.90 

C201AF— 20.2  cu.  ft.  (same  as  above)  FROST  FREE  MODEL 
21-0413 . $591.55 


CHEST  FREEZERS 

•  Systematic  food  storage  .  .  .  movable  vinyl  coated  steel 
dividers. 

•  Sliding  storage  baskets . . .  vinyl  covered. 

•  Big  twin  lights. 

•  Fast  freeze  compartment ...  90  lbs.  cap. 

•  Counter-balanced  lid  is  self-aligning  and  self-sealing. 

•  Hi-lmpact  Polystyrene  lid  panel . . .  rigid  . . .  moisture,  odor 
and  acid-proof. 


No.  H131D— 13  cu.  ft.  chest,  445  lbs.  food  cap. 
21-0400 . 

....  $261.60 

No.  H171D— 17  cu.  ft.  chest,  595  lbs.  food  cap. 

21-0401  . 

. . . .  $314.00 

No.  H211D— 21  cu.  ft.  chest,  735  lbs.  food  cap. 

21-0402 . 

. . . .  $343.30 

UPRIGHT  FREEZERS  'u 

•  Straight  Line  Design  gives  the  “built  in"  look  ...  all  sides 
are  flush  to  save  space. 

•  Whisper  quiet  operation. 

•  Book  Shelf  door  storage. 

•  Defrost  water  disposal  .  .  .  automatically  leaves  cabinet 
through  a  drain  in  bottom. 

•  Glide  out  basket. 

•  Interior  light. 

No.  V131D — 14  cu.  ft.  Upright,  469  lbs.  food  cap. 

21-0404 . $272.80 

No.  V171B— 17.4  cu.  ft.  Upright,  585  lbs.  food  cap. 

21-0405  . $340.00 

No.  V161BF— 17.4  cu.  ft.  Upright,  556  lbs.  food  cap.  FROST  FREE 

21-0406 . $430.85 

No.  V211B— 21.8  cu.  ft.  Upright,  725  lbs.  food  cap. 

21-0407  . $370.00 
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BARCALO  GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLIERS 

The  most  versatile  gripping  tool  in  your  kit. 
Tremendous  grip  power  in  five  size-adjust¬ 
ments.  Heat-treated  to  stand  heavy  strains. 
48-0225 . Reg.  $1.38 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $  .99 


UTICA  8"  ADJUSTABLE  WRENCH 

The  thin  pattern  design  makes  the  perfect 
wrench  for  working  in  tight  places.  The 
jaws  and  handle  are  drop  forged  of  special 
alloy  steel  to  withstand  rigorous  use.  Alloy 

plated.  48-0141 . Reg.  $2.85 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $2.09 


ATKINS  STRAIGHT  BACK  SAW 

Lightweight  for  quick  clean-cut  jobs.  Flat 
ground,  polished  finish  blade,  with  teeth 
set.  Clear  finish  Perfection  Handle.  Size: 
26"  x  l5/8 "  x  614 ".  Weight :  1  lb.  10  oz.  Cross 
cut,  8  points  per  inch.  48-0343.  Reg.  $3.25 
Price  Mar.  8-18  $2.25 


UTICA  SLIP  JOINT  PLIERS 

For  all-around  general  use.  A  tough  cus¬ 
tomer  for  long  lasting  service  .  .  .  chrome 
plated  drop-forged  steel.  Size:  8".  48-0173. 
Reg.  $1.20  Price  Mar.  8-18$  .88 
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SINGLE  TOTE  UTILITY  CHEST 

Sturdy  welded  construction.  Divided  tray. 
Heavy  duty  draw  bolt  with  built-in  hasp  for 
padlock.  All  hardware  brightly  plated,  box 
finished  in  green  enamel.  48-0646 _ $3.87 


★  ★★★  GLF  DRUM  BEATER  Mar.8-18-1961 


PALMER  FORGED  HAMMER 

For  this  price  you  can  afford 
to  have  two  or  three  of  these 
. . .  one  in  the  shop  ...  one 
in  the  kitchen  or  cellar . . . 
one  in  the  garage.  Unpol¬ 
ished  steel  head,  hickory 
handle.  16  oz.  48-1140. 


[  —  EAIME8  1  -NW 


TUBULAR  HACK  SAW  AND  BLADE 

Chrome-plated,  highly  polished  5/s"  steel 
tube  frame  with  10"  blade.  Can  be  adjusted 
for  12"  blades.  Adjustable  for  vertical  or 
horizontal  cut.  48-1240 . $1.69 


BERNZ  TORCH  KIT 

Includes  the  torch,  utility  head  and  orifice, 
flame  spreader,  soldering  tip,  and  flint 
spark  lighter,  in  metal  case,  48-0482... $8.88 


BARCALO  OPEN  END  WRENCH  SET 

Five  pieces ...  14 "  to  54 ",  made  of  super  tough  alloy  steel. 
Flexible  plastic  pouch  ...  for  carrying  in  your  car  or  to  keep 
together  in  your  shop.  48-1440. 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASH 


B.  &  D.  6V2 "  HEAVY  DUTY  SAW 

Gives  professional  saw  power.  Rips  thru 
2  x  4’s  at  45°.  Cuts  as  deep  as  IVn"  at  90° 
Includes  “Instant  Release”  trigger  switch 
and  3-conductor  cable  and  plug. 

49-2073 . Reg.  $69.50 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $54.95 


B.  &  D.  VA"  HEAVY  DUTY  SAW 

Compact  size  and  comfortable  weight,  yet  powerful  for  all  types  of  con¬ 
struction  cuttings.  Goes  as  deep  as  23/8"  at  90°.  Has  “Instant  Release” 
trigger  switch.  49-2090 . Reg.  $84.50 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $66.95 


B.  &  D.  8"  HEAVY  DUTY  SAW 

Top  quality  for  professional,  production 
cutting.  Cuts  as  deep  as  lnAi "  at  90°.  Auto¬ 
matic  telescoping  blade  guard  and  “Instant 
Release”  trigger  switch  are  included. 

49-2093 . Reg.  $96.50 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $75.95 


B.&D.6W'  UTILITY  SAW 

Make  all  those  home  improvement  jobs  like  hanging  doors  and  building 
cabinets  quick  and  enjoyable  with  this  good  looking  saw.  New  sawdust 
ejector . . .  Calibrated  depth  adjustment.  Cutting  depth  at  90°  is  2Vv". 
49-2096. 


B.  &  D.  VA"  UTILITY  SAW 

Big  capacity  at  low  price.  Cuts  as  deep  as  27/i6  at  90°  . . .  2" at  45°.  In¬ 
cludes  “Instant  Release”  trigger  switch.  49-2097 . Reg.  $59.95 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $44.95 


LAWN  AND  GARDEN  SUPPLIES  * 


SQUIRE  APPLEGATE 
FUNNEL  TOP  SPRAYER 

3  gal.  cap.  pressure  sprayer . . .  pump  it 
up  and  spray  quickly  and  efficiently 
with  it  strapped  over  your  shoulder. 
Only  weighs  7  lbs.  Fan  nozzle  for  good 
application.  26  inch  hose  with  12" 
curved  brass  extension.  47-0245. 

Reg.  $10. 25-Price  Mar.  8-18  $7.77. 


G.L.F.  WELDED  WIRE  FABRIC  «j||| 

Galvanized  before  welding.  Use  for  tree  iHiinnll 
and  shrub  guards,  gates,  fences,  trellis¬ 
es.  \2Vz  ga.  69-0332.  Slijinp 

$18.60  100'  roll,  2"  x  4"  x  48"  H»|f 

1M 


FLOWER  BED  BORDER 

Strong,  color-fast,  self  cleaning,  in  two  attract¬ 
ive  colors  to  set  off  your  borders.  2"  x  2Vs",  14 
ga.  steel,  covered  with  vinyl  plastic.  25  ft.  roll 
with  stakes.  $3.40  for  either  green  or  white. 


4 1/2  Cu.  Ft.  WHEELBARROW 

Big  capacity  for  short  hand  moving  around  your 
home  and  grounds.  Seamless  tray . . .  edge  rolled. 
Strong  enough  to  handle  concrete.  Pneumatic  tire 
and  oil  lube  bearing  make  for  “easy  going.” 
53-0001. 


V 


SPECIAL  PACKAGE  DEAL  FOR  GARDENERS 

Squire  Applegate  Spreader  +  Green  Lawn  Fertilizer. 

THE  SQUIRE  APPLEGATE  SPREADER 

20"  wide.  Hopper  capacity  is  about  50  lbs.  .  .  .  Sweep  Feed 
Agitator  assures  regulated  spreading  . .  .  Square  holes  prevent 
clogging . . .  Removable  agitator  makes  cleaning  easy .  .  .  Flow 
Control  Handle  (for  easy  finger-tip  control). 

GREEN  LAWN  FERTILIZER 

10-5-5  formulation  . . .  Contains  DuPont  Uramite  which  releases 
the  nitrogen  slowly,  for  a  continual  feeding  process.  Two  applica¬ 
tions  a  year  will  keep  your  lawn  healthy  and  lush. 

Squire  Applegate  20"  Spreader  +  Two  50  lb.  bags  of  10-5-5 

Green  Lawn . Reg.  $20.55 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $17.30 


BLACK  &  DECKER  UTILITY  JIG  SAW 

Makes  patterned  straight,  curved  and  irreg-^l 
ular  cuts  in  wood,  metal,  plastic,  leather. 
Most  efficient,  up  to  Vi”  in  soft  wood,  3/s"  in 
hardwood.  Includes  3  blades. 

49-0091 . $29.95 


BLACK  &  DECKER  DRILLS 


THE  U3  Vi"  DELUXE  ELECTRIC  DRILL 

Weight:  3‘/8  lbs.  Capacity  up  to  % "  diam.  in 
steel;  V2 "  in  hardwood.  Speed  2250  rpm. 
Includes  geared  chuck.  3  cond.  cable. 
49-2035 . $24.95 


Continuous  Hot  Water— up  to  120  gallons  per  hour!  Costs 
only  10  to  12c  per  day  for  the  average  family. 


Lynn  Quality  Pac  WATER  HEATER 

•  30  gallon  tank  •  Glass  lined 

•  10  year  warranty  •  Oil-fired 

•  4  times  faster  than  gas 

•  8  timesfasterthan  electricity. 
Get  complete  information  at 

your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
or  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Petro¬ 
leum  Plant.  91-0055. 

Reg.  $242.50  plus  installation 

Price  Mar.  8-18  $205.00  plus  installation 


YOUR  NEARBY  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  PLANT  OFFERS: 

•  Oil  Burner  Service 

•  Power  Champ  Gasolines  and  Diesel  Fuel 

•  Heating  Oils 

•  Lubricating  Oils  and  Grease 

•  Water  Heaters,  Oil  Burners,  Pumps,  Tanks,  etc. 


Chance  for  a  Free  Oil  Burner  Service. 

Includes:  •  Cleaning  •  Inspection  •  Efficiency  Test 

•  Adjustment  •  New  Air  Filters 

★★★★★★★★★★ 

Fill  out  Coupon  and  leave  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

, - 1 

Name: . 

Address: . . . . . . 


Brand  of  Heating  Oil  used  now 
Name  of  Present  Heating  Oil  Dealer 


DRAWING  MARCH  18TH 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


JOINS  THE 
MAECH 
OF  VALUES 


PET  BRUSH 
with  25  lb.  Big  Red  Dog  Food 

•  for  better  grooming  •  unbreakable 


Offer  good  only  while  present  supply  lasts. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 


G.L.F.  SMOOTH  ROLL  ROOFING 

Low  cost,  weather  tight  roofing  on  low 
pitch  roofs 

•  Easily  applied  •  adaptable  to  all 
types  of  buildings  •  Life  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  inexpensive  roof  coatings. 
One  roll  is  108  sq.  ft. 

65-0004  45  lb.  Smooth  Roll  Roofing 
$2.30  per  roll 

65-0005  55  lb.  Smooth  Roll  Roofing 
$2.70  per  roll 

65-0006  65  lb.  Smooth  Roll  Roofing 
$2.96  per  roll 


G.L.F.  PLASTIC  ROOFING  SHEETS 

Uses:  skylights  in  steel  or  aluminum 
roof  .  .  .  (Both  Stormproof  and  Corru¬ 
gated  designs  to  fit  in  with  other  roofing.) 
Roofing  a  patio,  a  carport,  a  breezeway. 
Partitions  or  screens  inside  the  house. 
•  translucent  fibre  glass  lets  the  light 
through  •  rot  and  water-proof  •  spe¬ 
cial  finish  gives  high  durability  •  color 
is  fade  resistant  •  no  maintenance. 
Width:  26"  color:  Green 

(other  colors  available) 
63-0215 — 2j/2  '  Corrugated  Plastic  Roof 
Sheet,  10'  length . $12.13  per  sheet 


G.L.F.  SQUARE  TAB  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

10  colors  plus  black  and  white. 

Double  coverage  over  98%  of  your  roof.  High  resist¬ 
ance  to  fire.  Hard  granules  in  asphalt  base  give  long  wear. 
$8.22  per  square  off  truck.  Weight:  210  lbs. 


G.L.F.  DOUBLE-COVERAGE  LOCK-DOWN 
ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

A  variety  of  attractive  colors.  They  lock  down, 
stay  put  in  very  high  winds. 

$8.70  per  square  off  truck.  Weight:  230  lbs 


G.L.F  SELF  SEALING  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Square-Tab  Design.  Six  colors. 

They  seal  together  under  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  giving  very  high  wind 
resistance. 

$9.48  per  square  off  truck.  Weight:  215  lbs. 


24'  ALUMINUM  EXTENSION  LADDER 

Safe  and  feather  light.  Top  12'  section  held  in  ex¬ 
tended  position  firmly  with  heavy  duty  locking 
device.  Rungs  will  never  turn,  twist  or  loosen.  Rope 
and  pulley  included.  51-0130 

WOOD  EXTENSION  LADDER 

24';  includes  pulleys,  rope,  safety  catch.  51-0006 

$27.07 


6'  ALUMINUM  STEP  LADDER 

Lightweight  for  easy  carrying  all  around  the  house. 
All  aluminum  construction.  Ws "  Right  Angle  Alu¬ 
minum  with  3"  wide  safety  steps.  Angle  cut  rubber 
feet.  51-0190 


Cayuga  Step  Ladder,  5',  51-0105 . $4.75 


RED-1  POST 

Safe  and  easy  to  install  for  a  sagging  cellar 
beam  or  in  new  construction.  Self  lubricating 
bronze  bearing  adjustable  from  5'8"  to  8'4". 
Screw  turns  easily  for  installation  and  proper 
adjusting.  81-0715 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


RUBBER  TROUBLE  LAMPS 

With  No.  18  wire,  switch  and  outlet  with  guard. 


93-2200-25  ft . $2.50 

93-2201-50  ft . $3.70 


45  « 


SYLVANIA  LAMPS 

60  watt,  frosted,  Twin  Pack,  93-2108  _ $.25 

per  bulb 

100  watt,  frosted,  Twin  Pack,  93-2110  ...  $.25 

per  bulb 


DE  LUXE  HOUSE  BROOM  Ro0* 

Light  in  weight.  Has  the  spring  t  -£,  •  (/f 
needed  for  efficient  sweeoinp. 


PAINT  JOB  COMING  UP  SOON?  BUY  NOW  AND  SAVE 


WEATHERAMIC  HOUSE  PAINTS 

The  251  Super  White  House  Paint  will  give  excellent 
hiding  over  most  surfaces  with  one  coat.  It  “chalks” 
to  keep  its  gleaming  white  appearance.  Long  lasting 
pigments  contain  no  lead  . . .  harmless  to  stock. 

The  colors  are  made  with  a  synthetic  vehicle 
which  makes  them  stay  fresh  looking  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

1  gal.  No.  251  Super  White . $6.90 

1  gal.  all  Colors . $5.35 

WEATHERAMIC  BLISTER  RESISTANT 
EXTERIOR  WHITE  WOOD  PRIMER 

Adheres  to  bare  wood,  seals  the  pores;  dries  to  a 
perfect  finish  to  take  the  top  coat.  43-0093 
$5.55  gal. 


ALUMINUM  METAL  AND  MASONRY  PAINT 

43-0084 . $5.75  gal. 

UNICO  PORCH  AND  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

Battleship  Gray,  43-0160 . $5.60  gal. 

LATEX  MASONRY  PAINT 


For  use  on  brick,  asbestos  shingles,  stucco,  cement  Weatheramic  4"  Wall  Brush,  43-2276  . .  $4.50 
block  or  any  masonry  surface.  White,  43-0177 

$5.65  gal. 

ACCENT  INTERIOR  PAINT 

•  Fast  Drying  •  Non-Yellowing  white  and  true 
colors  •  No  objectionable  odors  •  Roller,  spray,  or 
brush  •  Soap  and  water  clean  tools  and  hands 

easily.  White,  43-0550 . $5.70  gal.  G.L.F.  Oval  Sash  Brush,  43-2264  ..$1.65 


REG. 

$5.35  GAL. 

$3.95 

GAL. 


★ 

★ 

★ 


G.L.F.  UNICO  WHITE  HOUSE  PAINT  NO.  201 


REG. 

$4.25  GAL. 

$3.25 


Ur 


GAL. 


G.L.F.  UNICO  SUPER  BARN  RED 


Good  hiding  power  for  3-4  years  with  one-coat  application;  2  coats  should 
last  5-6  years.  Mildew  resistant.  43-0002. 


The  toughest,  most  durable  barn  paint  available.  Does  not  change  color  on 
aging.  Has  good  hiding  power  on  a  re-paint  job,  and  is  treated  to  resist 
mildew. 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASH 


ALCOA  ALUMINUM  RIB 
ROOFING  SHEETS 

•  More  Strength  •  Leak  Proof 

•  Sun  Reflective 

This  aluminum  alloy  roofing  is  backed 
by  Alcoa  with  a  30-year  warranty 
against  corrosion. 

48"  covering  width.  This  wide 
covering  dimension  means  half  as 
many  sheets  to  handle,  and  fewer 
side  lap  joints.  Lengths:  T  through 
16'. 

55.52  per  sheet  7'  lengths 
$12.61  per  sheet  16'  lengths 


STORMPROOF  STEEL  SHEET  ROOFING 


Double  protected  for  double  life: 

1.  Made  of  Beth-Cu-Loy,  copper-bearing  steel. 

2.  2  oz.  Seal  of  Quality  zinc  coat  (more  than  twice  as  much  zinc  as 
ordinary  roofing). 

Weight:  28  ga. 

Non-syphoning  side-lap  joints  are  triple  barriers  against  mois¬ 
ture.  Double  channels  carry  off  seepage.  “Dry  Lap”  design  stops 
end  lap  syphoning  and  buckling  of  sheet. 

Lengths:  6' through  12'.  Covering  width:  24". 

$2.00  per  sheet  6'  lengths.  $3.95  per  sheet  12'  lengths. 


REG.  $3.65 

$2-95 

Mar.  8-18 

5  GAL.  SIZE  .  .  . 
WILL  COVER  UP 
TO  500  SO-  FT. 


G.L.F.  PREMIUM  ASPHALT  ROOF  COATING 

Restores  weathered  asphalt  roofs  for  many  more  years  of  hard  wear. 
Reinforced  with  asbestos  fibers  to  withstand  wide  extremes  of 
temperature.  65-1260 


G.L.F.  PANELBILD  STRUCTURES 

A  prefabricated,  insulated,  plywood  panel  building  .  .  .  one-story, 
for  poultry  house  or  dairy  barn.  Clear  span.  Wide  flexibility  in 
window  and  door  areas. 

A  Panelbild  structure  can  be  erected  in  a  matter  of  days . . .  hours 
of  labor  cost  are  saved  ...  no  labor  cost  lost  on  the  job  because  of 
inclement  weather. 

Clear  span  is  38'  wide;  pole  type  construction  can  be  any  width. 
Any  length,  in  increments  of  12'. 


LAMINATED  RAFTERS 

Preformed,  of  high  structural  strength.  Lumber  kiln-dried,  West 
Coast  Fir.  Bond  water-proof  glue.  Four  times  stronger  than  nailed 
rafters. 

•  High  Gothic  •  Low  Gothic  •  Vertical  Front  •  Tied  •  Facia  Trim 


FAEM  BUILDINGS  by  GLF 


The  G.L.F.  Farm  Buildings  Department  Presents . . . 


THE  GLF  POLE  BARN- 
MODEL  “50” 


54900e°RECTEd\  “'WIDE 

(does  not  include  grading,  eaves  j  78'  LONG 

trough,  lightning  rods  or  instal-  J 
lation  of  service  facilities  such  / 
as  electricity,  water,  etc.) 


•  Space  for  50  cows  plus  the  necessary  bedding. 

•  Erection  Time:  about  7  days. 

•  Forty  foot  clear  span  ...  a  pole  building,  at  a  “pole  building” 
price,  with  the  clear  span  feature  that  makes  the  structure  suit¬ 
able  for  many  farm  uses. 

•  Pressure-treated  poles  are  all  5"  at  top  . . .  treated  deep  into  the 
wood,  so  they  stay  strong  and  dependable  for  many,  many  years. 

•  Standard  114 "  Corrugated  Steel  Roofing  and  siding . . .  zinc  coat 
protected. 

•  Seasoned  West  Coast  Hemlock  lumber,  or  equivalent. 

•  Four  pressure-treated  2"  x  10"  splash  boards  around  the  three 
closed  sides. 

•  Six  translucent  roof  panels  to  let  in  the  daylight 

•  Carpenters  with  pole  barn  erection  know-how. 

•  Two  12'  x  12'  doors  on  track,  at  either  side  of  the  building  (as 
shown). 

OTHER  ROOFING  AVAILABLE 

For  $145  extra,  214 "  Seal  of  Quality  Steel  Roofing  can  replace  the 
114 "  steel  roof. 

For  $295  extra,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Rib  Roofing  can  replace  the  114 " 
steel  roof. 

BUILDING  USES 

...  50  dairy  cows  plus  the  necessary  bedding. 

.  .  .  machinery  storage — Two  12'  x  12'  doors  at  either  side  of  the 
building  make  it  easily  accessible  for  tractors,  spreaders,  wagons. 

. . .  combination  machinery  and  hay  storage. 

. . .  cattle  feeding  barn.  . . .  young  stock  barn. 


/ 


60-cow  conventional  barn  built  by  the  G.L.F.  Farm  Buildings  De¬ 
partment  on  the  farm  of  Edgar  Shelmire,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


★  ★  ★ 

G.L.F.  presents  a  new  service  to  farmers— The  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  of  new  farm  structures,  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  buildings.  To  obtain  the  services  of 
the  G.L.F.  Farm  Buildings  Department,  contact  your 
local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  to  you  of  building  through  the 
G.L.F.  Farm  Building  Service: 

A  firm  price  for  the  erected  job  •  Responsibility  for 
the  whole  project  centered  in  one  place,  your  G.L.F. 
•  Your  complete  project  backed  by  a  farmer-owned 
organization  •  Advice  in  picking  out  equipment  .  .  . 
figuring  hay  storage  place . . .  determining  the  type  of 
milking  parlor  stalls . . .  planning  the  automatic  poultry 
manure  disposal  system  in  your  new  set  up  •  Trained 
men  with  a  lot  of  technical  experience  to  direct  the 
work  •  Installation  of  equipment  by  men  who  KNOW 
the  equipment  •  A  Service  Department  which  will  at  all 
times  keep  your  equipment  in  top  working  order. 


100-cow  loose  housing  setup  built  by  the  G.L.F.  Farm  Buildings 
Department  on  the  farm  of  Dave  Bennett  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

r- ------- ----------- 

I  TO:  G.L.F.  FARM  BUILDINGS  DEPT. 

TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  representative  to  discuss  erection  of: 

|  □  The  G.L.F.  Pole  Barn-Model  “50” 

I  □  A  loose  housing  set  up 

□  A  two-story  conventional  stanchion  barn 

□  A  milking  parlor 

□  A  poultry  house  □  Pre-fab 

□  Cement  block  □  Multi-story,  frame 

□  Other  Building  (please  specify) 

Name . . 

I  Address 


Phone  _ 

.................J 


ALL  SPECIAL  PRICES  NET  CASH 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

FOR  THE 

MILK  HOUSE  and  BARN 


MILK  FILTERS 

PREMIUM  DISCS 
Super  Thin  Non-Gauze  Syn¬ 
thetic  Material 

6 Vi  ",  87-0440  52.20  box  of  300 
8",  87-0443  54.00  box  of  300 

G.L.F.  GAUZE  FACED  SQUARE 
Pure  white  cotton  filters 
8"  x  8',  87-0551 

52.60  box  of  100 

PATRONS  ECONOMY 
FLANNEL  SQUARES 
8'  x  8",  87-0556 

52.30  box  of  100 


Ob' 


A 


G.L.F.  MILK  HOUSE  WASH 
TANKS 

Stainless  steel  .  .  .  18% 
chrome,  8%  nickel  for 
longer  life,  corrosion- 
resistance,  and  strength. 
Double  Compartment, 
each  compartment  12" 
deep,  19"  wide,  one  22" 
long,  the  other  29"  long. 
87-0115 . $71.35 


G.L.F.  MILK  HOUSE 
CABINETS 

All  metal,  white  baked 
finish.  Single  pin  hinge 
length  of  door.  Door 
strength  improved  by 
overlapping  joints  at  cor¬ 
ners. 

Double  Door  8"  x  24", 
87-0108 . $13.50 


G.L.F.  MILK  HOUSE 
HOSE  CHUTE 

Heavy  gauge  galv.  steel 
...  two  doors . . .  Inside 
door  insulated. 

8"  size,  87-0650....  $5.35 


CALF  PAIL 

Heavy  hanging  bucket 
with  easy  flowing  nipple. 
Hot  dipped  galv-  steel. 
8  qt.  size,  87-0261 .  .$3.05 


•nll.1 


DAIRY  SCALE 

Adjustable.  60  lbs.  cap. 
Tempered  steel  spring 
for  accuracy.  Milled  grav¬ 
ity  rack.  87-0344.... $7.35 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
MILK  PAIL 

Heavy  bottom  chime.  Wire 
bale  locks  in  ‘‘up”  posi¬ 
tion.  16  qt.  size,  87-0218 

$17.70 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
MILK  STRAINER 

Seamless,  easy  to  clean. 
Easily  removable  filter 
plug.  Vh "  handle.  Uses 
Wi"  or  8"  discs.  Bulk 
Tank  Model.  Low  pouring 
height.  Fits  cans  or  bulk 
tanks.  87-0257 . $20.90 


LONG-HANDLED  MILK 
TANK  BRUSH 

Brush  shaped  with  nylon 
bristles  on  all  sides,  ends 
and  bottom  to  permit 
cleaning  corners  without 
scratching  tank. 

40"  long  handle.  87-0887 
$9.95 


TITAN  HI-WATT  MILK 
HOUSE  HEATER 

Portable.  Case  remains 
cool  to  the  touch  ...  red 
light  shows  heater  in  op¬ 
eration.  Therm-O-Dial 
control  is  precise  and 
stable.  87-0726.... $41 .95 


NS90  WATER  BOWL 

Non-syphoning.  Cast  iron. 
Cleans  easy.  Valve  easy  to  reach. 
No  splash.  Valve  replaceable. 
Bowl  detachable.  81-0100... $7.00 


IOSAN 

A  cold  water  cleaner  for  bulk  milk  tanks . . .  both 
a  cleaner  and  sanitizer .  .  .  kills  organisms  that 
cause  and  spread  Mastitis,  so  it  is  ideal  for  wash¬ 
ing  udders  and  dipping  teats.  And  a  big  money 
saver ...  it  works  in  cool  water ...  no  need  to  heat 
water  to  do  your  cleaning. 

26-0156 . $1.45  qt.  bottle 

26-0157 . $4.40  gal.  bottle 

also  available  in  plastic. 


16  bu.  cap.  Hardy  for  moving  ensilage,  bedding, 
baled  shavings.  Turns  easily.  Width  only  2714  "■ 
81-0624 . $83.45 


G.L.F.  NO.  51  TIE  STALL 

Gives  cows  plenty  of  comfort. 
Easy  to  clean.  Triple  bend  par¬ 
titions  of  1 54 "  steel  tube.  Rust 
shields  at  cement  line.  Prime 
undercoat  and  baked  enamel 
finish.  81-0208 . $19.65 


V-YOKE  TIE  STALL 

Provides  tie-stall  herd  comfort 
in  loose  housing  .  .  .  with 
cleanliness  and  sanitation 
of  stanchions.  Location  of  cow 
on  platform  determined  by 
adjustment  of  the  V-Yoke. 
81-0216 . $25.50 


G.L.F.  17W  STANCHION 

High  tensile  steel  with 
rust  resistant  enamel  fin¬ 
ish.  Hardwood  liners  are 
smooth ;  U-bar  curved  and 
easy  to  clean.  Adjustable 
width.  One-Hand-Oper- 
ated  latch.  81-0011.  .$8.45 


G.L.F.  10X  STALL 

Single  post,  square  top  rail. 
Rust  resistant  prime  coat,  and 
enamel  finish  coat,  both  baked 
on.  Rust  shields  on  partition. 
Top  rail,  partitions  and  up¬ 
right  heavy  wall  high  carbon 
steel  tube.  81-0150 . $15.05 


Heavy  broom  corn  and  rattan  fibres  loosen 
imbedded  dirt.  Heavy  stitching,  heavy  wire 
band  for  long  hard  work.  51-0214 — $2.35 


FIBRE  PUSH  BROOM 

Five  tough  springy  rows  of  African  bass  are 
set  in  a  16"  hardwood  block  for  easy  push- 
broom  cleaning  of  your  barn.  51-0216.  .$2.27 


STARLINE  STABLE  CLEANER 

B45  Model,  Chain  Cleaner. 

•  Chain  strength  35,000  lbs. 

•  Center  link  . . .  holes  are  oblong  so  freezing 
can’t  bind  joints. 

•  Safety-Shear  Bolts. 

•  Power  Mount  has  flexible  drive  between 
motor  and  gear  to  absorb  shocks  and  pro¬ 
tect  motor. 


STARLINE  SILO  UNLOADER 

•  Two  Driving  Drums ...  to  make  doubly  sure 
unloader  keeps  moving  around. 

•  Gear  Box  long  wearing  . . .  gears  and  worms 
made  of  bronze  and  steel. 

•  Dual  Augers . . .  twice  as  many  cutting  edges 
to  break  up  fiozen  chunks. 


STARLINE  AUGER  BUNK  FEEDER 

•  Up  to  9  tons  of  delivered  silage  an  hour. 

•  Amount  easily  adjusted. 

•  Enclosed  gear  reducing  drive  runs  in  bath  of 
oil. 

•  Size  9";  length  5'  and  10'  left  and  right 
hand  sections. 


Model  400.  Belt  type  stationary  unit.  Use  when 
ground  level  is  5'  or  more  below  gutter  bottom. 


Model  401.  Use  with  the  No.  400  Model  where 
other  gutters  come  out  of  the  same  side  of  barn. 
Driven  by  jack  shaft  from  No.  400  power  unit. 


Model  600.  Belt  type.  Can  be  installed  to  run 
on  pipe  to  clean  2  or  more  gutters. 


PERFECTION  PIPELINES 

Perfection  Pipelines  are  available  in  18-8  Stainless  Steel  or  in  Glass 
. . .  for  use  in  a  milking  parlor  system,  around-the-barn  setup, 
or  with  the  Perfection  Transfer  Station. 

Washing  systems: 

1.  Single  inlet  air  chamber— power  flushed. 

2.  Double  inlet  air  chamber— power  flushed. 

3.  Releaser— vacuum  gravity.  4.  Releaser— power  washing. 


G.L.F.  BULK  MILK  COOLERS  ★  ★ 


G.L.F.  STABLE  CLEANERS  ★  ★ 


TANDEM  MILKING  PARLOR  STALL 

Side  entrance.  Right  or  left-hand  milking  set 
up.  Operate  gates,  parlor  doors,  wash  teats, 
attach  cups,  weigh  milk  and  fill  feed  manger 
from  one  spot.  Stall  adjustable  to  fit  cow  size. 


LANE  TYPE  MILKING  PARLOR  STALLS 

Walk-Through  type.  A  two  row  setup  can  be 
put  in  a  building  only  12'  wide.  Rail  and  arches 
1.66"  O.D.  standard  pipe.  Manger— 20  ga. 
galv.  sheets  reinforced  with  heavy  steel. 


HERRINGBONE  STALLS 

Available  in  any  number  of  stalls  per  side. 
Entrance  and  exit  gates  all-welded  high  carbon 
steel.  Sturdy  wall  manger  brackets.  All  cable 
controls  located  at  one  spot  in  operator's  pit  in 
easy  reach.  Mangers  easily  cleaned.  Galv.  steel 
ceiling  feed  chutes. 


CRAFT  ICE  BANK 

Fast  cooling ...  and  triple  insulated  walls  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  economical.  Compressor  can 
be  remotely  installed  to  save  space.  Easy  to 
clean.  Low  pouring  heights.  Cabinet  permits  use 
of  ice  in  case  of  power  failure. 


SUNSET  DIRECT  EXPANSION 

Efficient . . .  economical . . .  operates  by  sending 
refrigerant  through  channels  at  bottom  of  tank. 
Tanks  accurately  calibrated  at  factory.  Insula¬ 
tion  hermetically  sealed  to  protect  against 
moisture.  Compact  in  size.  Compressor  can  be 
remotely  installed. 


★  ★  MILKING  PARLOR  STALLS 


PERFECTION  NO.  84  SUSPENDED  MILKER 

Easy  to  handle  . .  .  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  on 

thecow.  Faster,  cleaner  milking...  nodragor  jerk. 

•  Side-to-Side  Alternating  Action  .  .  .  main¬ 
tains  an  even  vacuum  in  the  pail. 

•  Non-stop  Pulsator . . .  operates  in  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  . . .  piston  leathers  are  spring 
activated  for  long  life. 

85-0010 . $129.50 


PERFECTION  NO.  81S-SP  FLOOR  MILKER 

Two-way  protection  . . . 

1.  Automatic  Vacuum  Adjustment  ...  no  two 
cows  milk  alike  .  .  .  vacuum  automatically 
adjusts  to  the  cow  for  perfect  milking 
throughout  the  herd. 

2.  Safe-Zone  Milking  . . .  Teat  cups  stay  down 
in  safe-zone  of  teat.  Weighted  branch  con¬ 
nections  assure  each  teat  cup  the  neces- 

35SSS  sary  stimulating  pull. 

85-0015 . $139.50 


PERFECTION  VACUUM  OPERATED 
TRANSFER  STATION 

•  No  milk  carrying. 

•  Cover  operated  with  foot  pedal. 

•  Easy  to  clean. 

•  Easy  to  move. 

•  Rugged  welded  construction. 

•  Milk  vacuum-pulled  through  milk  hose 
from  receiving  tank  to  pipeline. 


SUNSET  VACUUM 


The  ideal  unit  for  a  pipeline  system  . . .  milk  is 
vacuum  sealed  against  contaminating  dirt, 
bacteria,  and  barn  odors.  Spin  washer  com¬ 
pletely  covers  entire  inner  surface  of  tank. 
Positive  seal  on  pour  hole  gaskets  when  vacuum 
is  drawn.  Design  of  gaskets  assures  good  clean¬ 
ing.  All  stainless  steel  construction. 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


★  ★  ★ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

FOR  THE  POULTRYMAN 


ZENITH  EGG  GRADER 

Dial  calibrated  from  18  to  30  ounces  per 
doz.  eggs.  No  creeping  or  tipping.  Works  on 
balance  principle.  90-0800 . $4.85 

X 

'< 
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AR  WOOD  GAS  BROODER 

72",  500-chick  cap.  Natural  or  bottled  gas. 
Uniform  temperature  over  entire  floor .  .  . 
good  ventilation,  dry  litter.  Burners  light¬ 
weight  as  aluminum.  89-0013 . $49.15 


G.L.F.  10-HOLE  NEST 

Square  holes.  26  ga.  galv.  metal.  Perches 
hinged  at  3  joints.  Baffles  at  front  and  back 
6"  high  to  keep  nest  materials  in.  89-0410 

$13.60 


BIG  DUTCHMAN  UNIVERSAL  WATERER 


G.L.F.  CYLINDER  FEEDER 

F19  holds  50  lbs.  of  feed  . . .  mash,  grain  or 
pellets.  Capacity:  50  4-week  old  chicks  or 
30  layers.  Easy  to  adjust  height  and  feed 
flow.  89-0147 . $3.14 


PLASTIC  COATED  EGG  BASKET 

Strong,  rigid  . . .  covered  with  yellow  plastic 
to  minimize  breakage.  10  doz.  cap.  89-0341 

$1.83 


Porcelain  enamel  trough  keeps  water 
cleaner  so  birds  will  drink  more.  Auto¬ 
matic  valve  stops  flood-outs.  Fully  adjusta¬ 
ble  for  baby  chicks  to  mature  birds.  6'  size. 
89-0673 . $18.00 


G.L.F.  BUILT-IN-PLACE  COLONY  CAGES  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Colony  Cages  offer  the  advantages  of: 

1.  More  birds  on  a  given  floor  area. 

2.  Different  management  allows  operator  to  properly  care 
for  more  birds. 

The  G.L.F.  Colony  Cages  are  built-in-place  ...  of  standard 
welded  wire  stretched  on  lumber  supports,  attached  to 
2x6  posts,  and  supported  from  the  ceiling.  Installation 
instructions  are  available  for  building  single  deck,  3'  x  4' 
cages  in  row  lengths  determined  by  your  building. 

G.L.F.  supplies  feed  troughs,  water  troughs,  ceiling  sup¬ 
ports,  welded  wire,  and  automatic  manure  removal  equip¬ 
ment.  A  G.L.F.  Power  Feed  Cart  is  also  available. 


UNICO  AUTOMATIC  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  ★  ★  ★ 


The  latest,  most  farm-conscious  automatic  equipment  on 
the  market.  For  instance,  Unico  Automatic  Feeders  are 
designed  for  farmer  installation.  Easy  to  follow  installation 
instructions  are  shipped  with  each  feeder  system.  No 
special  mechanical  skill  is  needed,  and  you  can  have  your 
Unico  system  operating  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  using 
ordinary  tools. 

Unico  Automatic  Feeders— Waterers— Pit  Cleaners  and 
Cross  Elevators— Egg  Washers— Slat  Floors — Ventilators — 
Egg  Baskets  and  Egg  Collecting  Carts. 
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PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


MARCH 
★  of  ★ 

VALUES 

MARCH  8-18, 1961 


for  the  Drum  Beaters 

throughout  this  flyer . . .  marked  by  the  big  red 
bass  drums. 

G.L.F.  Drum  Beater  prices  are  below  our 
usual  cost ...  not  simply  below  the  usual  retail, 
but  below  the  usual  wholesale  price! 


LOOK 

AT  THESE  FREE  VALUES  ON 

FEED!!! 


FREE^^^— — 

Brush  and  Curry  Comb  with 
purchase  of  100  lbs.  or  more  of 
Squire  Applegate  Horse  and 
Pony  KEEPER. 


f 


HORSE 

&PONY 


KEEPER 


t*ogut 

Ir>< 


An  excellent  NEW  feed  at  an  amazingly  LOW 
PRICE,  plus  this  generous  FREE  offer  you  won't 
want  to  miss. 


NECK  STRAP  AND  TIE  CHAIN 

with  purchase  of  50  lbs.  G.L.F.  Calf  Food  or  100 
lbs.  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter.  The  ideal  feeding  combi¬ 
nation  for  growing  husky,  healthy  calves. 


Calf  Starter 


Grows  Big  Calves 


ManvIaclofsJ  k, 

COOPERATIVE  G.LF.  EXCHANGE,  INC 
Ithoco  N*w  Y»fk 


FEED 
DOLLARS 

ALL  YEAH ’HOUND 


WITH  G.L.F.  MILL  TO  FARM  PLAN 

★  Take  a  full  car  or  truckload  —  or  share  with 
a  neighbor  —  and  get  lower  cost  per  ton  ★  Cut 
out  cost  of  warehousing  ★  Pay  only  for  services 
used. 


us  for  Dollar  Saving  Details 


G.L.F.  CANVAS  COVER 

Extra  heavy  waterproof  cover  for  trucks,  tractors 
and  machinery.  Double-filled,  tightly-woven  cot¬ 
ton  duck  . . .  waterproofed  with  an  oil-tempered, 
mildew-resistant  treating.  IT  7"  x  13'  7".  A  14  oz. 
canvas  for  less  than  the  regular  price  of  a  10  oz. 
canvas.  39-0014 


PLASTIC  FIORE  DAIRY  BRUSH 


Gets  milk  utensils  clean  fast  and  easy  . .  .  scrubs 
every  corner.  Can  be  used  in  any  temperature  and 
with  any  cleaning  solution  used  in  a  dairy.  Wi"  x 
3"  handle.  5V2"  x  6"  brush.  87-0897. 


American  Agriculturist, 


FARM 

ORGANIZATIONS 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  la¬ 
bor,  I  cannot  see  how  farmers  and 
labor  can  compromise.  Labor  has 
grown  big,  strong  and  powerful,  a 
little  dishonest,  and  is  not  led  at  all  l 
times  by  the  best.  They  have  slowly 
hurt  the  inherent  ability  of  some 
people  to  do  work.  More  and  more 
for  less  and  less  is  often  the  rule. 
They  want  cheap  food  and  high 
wages  for  less  work. 

How  can  farmers  reconcile  this 
(or  government  either,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  and  still  be  farmers?  If  farm¬ 
ers  had  such  rules  we’d  be  hungry 
like  seven-tenths  of  the  people  on 
earth. 

Stronger  farm  organization  are  a 
“must.”  But  (farmers  must  quit  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  and  do  something.  We 
have  too  many  quarterbacks  and  not 
enough  really  astute  leaders — or  the 
astute  ones  are  talked  down  by  the 
would-be  quarterbacks. 

We  should  delete  some  organiza¬ 
tions,  merge  others,  increase  our  in¬ 
vestments  in  dues,  and  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  statesmanship  and  lead¬ 
ership.  How  else  can  we  get  back 
our  proper  status  in  society? 

—Francis  Raymaley,  Alloway,  New 
Jersey 


MAILBAG#**! 


ment  is  spending  millions  to  build 
dams  to  reclaim  desert  land  that  has 
never  been  used.  x 

I  make  the  prediction  that  the  last 
fifty  years  that  we  have  lived  will  be 
safer,  more  prosperous,  contented 
and  happier  years,  in  spite  of  our 
many  wonderful  improvements,  than 
the  next  fifty  years. 

I  enjoy  reading  your  paper,  which 
I  have  taken  for  about  thirty  years. 

— F.  R.  Clark,  Sodas,  N.  Y. 


that  occasionally  it  will  catch  fire. 
However,  it  is  so  easily  extinquished 
that  I  would  not  call  it  hazardous. 
However,  there  is  work  clothing  be¬ 
ing  sold  which  is  dangerous  because 
it  burns  much  more  violently  than 
cotton.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  it  is 
easy  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  and 
watch  it  burn. 

The  instruction  to  wear  long 
sleeves  and  gloves  is  questionable. 
Many  people  agree  with  Mr.  Clague 
that  they  should  always  be  worn.  I 
disagree.  I  always  used  elbow  length 
sleeves  and  bare  hands,  and  I  think 
the  majority  of  welders  in  my  shop 
did  the  same. — A.  W.  Forbes,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 


A  'FREE”  REER 


THE  SHIRE  ON  WELDERS 


EARLY  TOMATOES 


Notwithstanding  that  I  gave  my 
tomato  'plants  preferred  attention 
year  after  year,  my  neighbors  had 
earlier  tomatoes.  I  attributed  it  to 
more  sandy  soil.  Now  a  friend  in 
whose  word  I  have  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  tells  me  the  trick  is  to  plant 
a  few  plants  in  poor  soil.  They  pro¬ 
duce  earlier  — v  and  die  sooner.  He 
had  ripe  ones  last  year  June  16;  my 
first  one  was  July  4. 

I  am  going  to  try  it,  and  thought 
others  might  also.  —  C.  Bond,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


MEASURING  LOGS 

Want  to  learn  how  to  ,  measure 
logs  properly?  The  College  of  For¬ 
estry  at  Syracuse  University  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  free,  16-page,  leaflet  entitled, 
“How  to  Measure  Logs.” 

To  obtain  a  free  copy,  mail  a 
postal  card  to:  Extension  Division, 
State  University  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 


W11Y  IRRIGATE? 


Having  just  read  about  the  apple 
shaker  that  they  are '  advocating  at 
the  Fruit  Show  at  Rochester,  I  won¬ 
der  how  they  are  going  to  employ 
the  people  if  they  take  all  the  work 
away  from  them? 

The  farmers  around  and  in  Wayne 
County  are  going  to  apple  shakers, 
cherry  shakers,  bean  pickers,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  cows,  pigs  and 
chickens.  (One  man  in  Sodus  had 
500  acres  of  green  beans  this  year. 
He  owns  2  mechanical  bean  pickers.) 
Then  on  the/  other  hand,  if  the 
farmer  doesn’t  produce  cheaply  he 
cannot  stay  in  business. 

In  the  East  they  pay  the  farmer 
to  take  his  good  land  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  West  the  govern- 


May  I  add  a  few  words  to  Mr. 
CJague’s  article  in  your  issue  o^ 
November  19.  One  of  the  first  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  the  fire  risk. 
The  risk  is  slight  to  anyone  who 
understands  what  may  happen,  but 
precautions  should  always  be  taken. 
Once,  only  once,  in  my  45  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  welding,  a  spark  start¬ 
ed  a  fire  about  20  feet  from  the  weld¬ 
er.  That  may  seem  incredible  to  the 
person  who  sees  the  sparks  fall  harm¬ 
lessly  nearby,  but  it  is  just  these  in¬ 
credible  things  which  cause  the 
trouble.  It  did  no  damage,  for  I  regu¬ 
larly  keep  two  pails  of  water  nearby 
when  welding,  and  never  had  to  use 
more  than  one. 

Now  about  the  relative  merits  of 
electric  and  oxy-acetylene  welding.  I 
had  both,  so  that  I  could  pick  up 
either  without  moving  from  the 
welding  position.  Heavy  steel  can 
only  be  welded  practically  with  the 
electric  arc.  While  it  can  be  welded 
with  gas,  it  is  an  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
pensive  process.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  much  prefer  oxy-acetylene  for  thin 
steel,  %”  thick  or  less. 

One  advantage  of  oxy-acetylene  is 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  watch  the 
work.  Arc  welding  requires  a  helmet 
with  very  dark  glass  to  protect  the 
eyes.  With  it,  it  is  not  possible  to  see 
the  work  clearly  until  after  the  arc 
starts,  and  when  the  arc  starts, 
welding  starts  immediately,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  the  parts.  On 
the  other  hand,  oxy-acetylene  is  not 
nearly  as  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  a 
comparatively  light  glass  may  be 
used.  The  work  can  be  watched  while 
heating,  and  pieces  adjusted  as  much 
as  needed. 

While  arc  welding  is  much  cheap¬ 
er,  with  heavy  steel  welding,  that  is 
not  time  with  other  welding.  Arc 
welding  rods  are  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  there  is  a  substantial 
waste  in  their  use.  while  there  is  no 
waste  in  gas  rods. 

And  a  word  about  clothing.  Cotton 
clothing  is  often  used  in  welding, 
and  when  used,  we  should  expect 


I  am  aMong-time  reader  of  your 
paper — also  my  father  before  me.  I 
feel  sure  we  have  taken  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  65  years. 

I  am  interested  in  the  fish  and 
game  laws,  and  read  your  editorial 
about  charging  for  hunting.  I  think 
"it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  have  a 
good  fishing  stream  on  my  farm, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  never 
get  the  time  to  fish.  But  I  have  had 
15  to  20  fishermen  at  once  as  sooh 
as  the  season  opens. 

I  think  every  farmer  should  have 
a  free  deer  a  year  any  time  or  way 
he  could  get  one.  It  is  sickening  to 
see  25-30  deer  pasturing  wheat  and 
young  clover  and  the  farmer  can’t 
have  one.  I  think  the  law  on  deer  is 
very  unfair  to  a  farmer.  —  Howard 
Banning,  Washington,  N.  J. 


SUGGESTS  REMEDY 

The  letter  “Hens  or  Bullets”  from 
the  November  19  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  mentions  a  problem 
that  certainly  does  exist.  Actually, 
no  one  has  to  tolerate  bullets  falling 
into  their  backyard,  or  the  loss  of 
life  or  property.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  letter  can  certainly  appeal  to  the 
local  police  authorities,  and  he  can 
get  relief  in  the  courts  if  all  else 
fails. 

If  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter 
will  write  me  with  the  name  of  the 
club,  I  could  then  determine  if  the 
club  is  one  that  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  they  are,  then  certainly  we 
would  write  them  at  once  and  get 
their  point  of  view. — Walter  J.  Howe, 
Editor,  The  American  Rifleman, 
1600  Rhqde  Island  Avejiue,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


LEISURE 

\  Your  editorial  point  about  adding 
,  time  saved  by  the  use  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  to  one’s  leisure  time  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  Farmers  as  a  whole  re¬ 
quire  more  leisure  time  than  they 
have  now,  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  many 
political  and  social  factors  concern¬ 
ing  thorn,  and  to  express  thought-out 
opinions  personally  on  the  factors  in 
the  appropriate  places  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  times. — Karl  Helm,  Nineveh, 
N.  Y. 


.  FASHIONED  PRAYER 

By  Minnie  B.  Wadsworth 

Today  I  built  a  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  yet  no  word  by  lips  was  framed; 

A  fleeting  second  bore  by  sympathy  another's  load, 

A  little  child  reflected  my  quick  smile; 

A  neighbor  borrowed  from  my  slender  hoard  to  spice  a  cake, 

Another  drank  of  water  from  my  bucket  pump  and  shared  my  sunset  view: 
And  evening  finds  me  closer  far  to  Thee,  O  Lord 
For  I  did  truly  fashion  prayer. 
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I  WAS  JUST 


Ain’t  it  the  truth.  You  see  it  every 
day  in  all  kinds  of  things.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  never  any  better  than  the 
quality  of  material  the  builder  uses. 
The  plant  or  creature  is  never  any 
better  than  the  “makings”  that  went 
into  it  during  its  formative  period. 

That’s  true  of  trees,  kids . and 

layers. 

Right  now  many  of  you  are  build¬ 
ing  the  layers  you’ll  be  putting  feed 
into,  and  getting  eggs  out  of  ...  at  a 
profit,  you  hope  .  .  .  next  year. 
Whether  or  not  you  actually  do  make 
a  profit  on  your  layers  may  well  de¬ 
pend  on  what  you  feed  them  today 
.  .  .  how  you  bend  the  twig. 

Will  your  birds  have  the  body  and 
the  skeletal  strength  to  endure  the 
stress  of  high  production?  Will  they 
have  the  physical  VITALITY  to  lay 
at  a  profit?  Assuming  you  started 
with  well-bred  chicks,  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  determined  right 
now,  during  the  growing  period  .  .  . 
as  the  twig  is  bent. 

The  truth  is,  great  numbers  of 
birds  are  nutritionally  short-chang¬ 
ed  during  the  growing  period  and 
never  become  the  profitable  layers 
they  could  be%  That’s  especially  true 
of  well-bred  birds  that  are  capable 
of  top  performance  if  they  get  the 
nutrients  they  need  to  build  a  good, 
strong,  thrifty  body. 

So,  when  you  consider  your  total 
investment  in  your  layer  operation, 
and  the  value  of  the  feed  you  will 
put  through  those  hens  when  they  go 
into  production,  it’s  just  plain  penny¬ 
wise-pound-foolish  to  try  to  grow 
layers  on  a  skimpy  cheater  feed  .  .  . 
especially  when  it  costs  no  more  to 
feed  a  nutritionally  superior  ration, 
the  Watkins  Way. 

On  the  Watkins  Program,  your 
birds  will  get  the  nutrients  they’re 
known  to  need,  in  proper  balance, 
with  bonus  levels  ,of  key  nutrients. 
They’ll  get  a  BALANCED  protein. 
Vitamin  A,  D3,  B12  activity,  Vitamin 
E,  a  source  of  Vitamin  K,  Choline 
Chloride,  Niacin,  d-Pantothenic  acid 
and  Riboflavin.  They’ll  get  the  whole 
range  of  major  and  trace  minerals, 
plus  two  powerful  antibiotics  and 
bonus  levels  of  the  amino  acid, 
Methionine. 

You  can  feed  this  premium  ration 
at  a  cost  comparable  to  skimpy,  bar¬ 
gain-basement  feeds  because  Wat¬ 
kins  MIN-VITE  for  Poultry  lets  you 
save  on  the  biggest  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Remember,  poultry  rations  are 
mostly  corn.  It’s  the  fortification 
that  makes  the  difference.  And  Wat¬ 
kins  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 
the  fortification  separately  (in  MIN- 
VITE)  without  paying  fancy  prices 
for  plain  grain. 

Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  the 
whole  story.  Next  time  lie  calls,  talk 
it  over. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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"My  corn  yield  jumped 
from  85  to  105 
bushels  per  acre 


Granular  Chemical 


Applicator 


Gandy  901 


Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  dealer’s  name 


COMPANY 

23  years  experience 


Unequalled  precision!  Meters  gran¬ 
ular  insecticide  in  3  to  7-inch  band, 
weed  control  granules  in  14-inch 
band  at  rates  of  8  ounces  to  30 
pounds  per  acre* 

Calibrated  rate  charts  furnished 
•  .  .  no  farm  calibrations  necessary. 

21  MODELS 


,  with  Gandy-applied 
granular  weed  and  insect  control” 


Merlin  Hildebrandt 
Rte  1,  Waseca,  Minn. 


-SINCE  1953- 


O ften  imitated  .  .  . 
never  equalled. 


“I  have  lot  less  lodging,  too.  Com  stands  up  nice  for 
picking.  Weeds  in-the-row  aren’t  a  problem  any  more.” 

Mr.  Hildebrandt  won  first  place  for  Extra-Yield  and 
Extra-Profit  in  the  Minnesota  Extra-Profit  Corn  Con¬ 
test  in  1959.  In  1960  he  was  the  Highest  Yield  winner 
in  his  region  with  164.7  bushels  per  acre! 

He  uses  tandem-mounted  insect  and  weed  control 
Gandy  applicators.  “I  like  the  Gandy  because  it’s 
very  accurate,”  he  says.  “I  know  of  other  makes  that 
have  given  trouble  because  of  uneven  application.” 

Like  thousands  of  other  farmers,  you,  too,  can  set 
new  yield  records  with  the  precision  Gandy  applicator. 
A  Gandy  gives  you  best  control . . .  AND  A  GANDY 
ACTUALLY  COSTS  LESS  TO  BUY! 


FIRST  and  ONLY  fully  farm-tested  granular  applicator 


Those  who  know .  .  .  buy  Gandy 


Adopted  and  rec- 
ommended  by 
major  planter 
manufacturers. 


FIRST ...  in  precision  farm  applicators 

,  91  7  Gandrud  Road 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


Fit  any  size  or  make  of  planter. 
Models  for  insect  control  only,  weed 
control  only,  or  tandem  mount  as 
shown  for  both. 


'  A  REPAIR  -  -  REBUILD 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  H  YOUR 

w  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 


BE  READY  for  the  Heavy  Work  Season 

Worn  •  TRACKS  •  TRACK  ROLLERS  O  IDLERS  &  SPROCKETS 
rebuilt  to  original  specifications.  Complete  parts  and  service 
for  all  makes.  Ask  your  farm  equipment  dealer  to  contact  us. 


OR  CALL  SYRACUSE  GL  4-442/1 


Syra 


•  -  ^ 

rack  Roller  Rebuilders,  Inc.  V 


REBUILDING  Troeks -Trcck  Roll.f-s- Grout,  rt  - Sprocket* 

Pickard  Driv.  Jtp/ 

MoMydale  M,  N.Y. 

cuse  PHONE  Glenview  4-4424 


Spring  Garden  Ranch  AUCTION  .  .  .  !  "Famous  Training  Farm  for  Harness  Horses",  DeLeon 
Springs,  Florida 

WEDNE  DAY,  MARCH  8  -  1961  ...10:45  Forenoon 

Located:  I  mile  E.  of  Route  17  to  main  entrance,  at  DeLeon  Springs,  10  mi.  NW  of  DeLand  and  some  24 
miles  W.  of  Daytona  Beach.  . 

HARNESS  HORSE  TRAINING  AREA  SELLS  AT  AUCTION  ...  AS  ONE  UNIT 

Facilities  include  improved  &  banked  one-half  miie  training  track  &  one  mile  jog  track,  stables,  home,  restau¬ 
rant,  trailer  park  and  other  income  properties.  Beautiful  giant  oak  trees,  superb  water  and  now  operating 
at  capacity  with  some  275  horses.  Acreage  of  137  acres  of  the  choicest  land  .  .  .  will  permit  at  least  double  the 
present  operation. 

22  OTHER  PARCELS  OF  LAND  With  Total  of  472  Acres  SELL  SEPARATELY  AT  AUCTION  .  .  .  ! 

These  acreages  range  from  6  to  40  acres  each.  Most  cleared  partially  fenced,  seeded,  high  &  rolling  .  .  . 
Some  with  ponds  &  wooded  groves.  Over  6,000  feet  of  existing  county  road  frontage.  All  Parcels  Plainly 
Marked  and  Accessible  By  Car  .  .  .  !  Your  Inspection  Welcome  &.  Invited  Before  The  Auctioit  .  .  .  !  For 
detailed  maps,  pictured  brochures  &  other  information  contact: 


CHAS.  VOSBURGH  &  SON,  OWNER  &  AUCTIONEERS 
13  Monroe  Hgts.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dial  SK  6-8133 


VACCINATE  end  BE  SAFE 

"  PEAK  or  OuautvNv» 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  biologicals 

Dependable  Protection! 

OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

I. oral  Dealert  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 

MOW 

res 

FREE 

CATAL06 


Works 

in 

seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  parts! 

LIQUID  . 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHAIIOTTI,  N.  C. 


CANVAS  COVER  —Direct  fioin  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8  64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

barge  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TINT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N,  Y. 
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Hubert  Willey  (left)  sowing 
seed  in  flats  while  Frank 
looks  on.  The  “gadget” 
vibrates  from  a  mild  elec¬ 
tric  current,  making  it  easier 
to  sow  small  seed  evenly. 


County  Agent  Norm  Kidder 
(left)  takes  a  look  at  some 
of  the  humus  bought  from 
mushroom  growers. 


Fattier  and  Son 
lirow  Vegetables 


WE  GROW  about  two  acres  of 
small  plum  tomatoes,  and 
around  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  we  permit  customers  to  do  their 
own  picking  and  also  to  pick  the 
larger  tomatoes  left  on  the  acreage 
where,  at  that  time,  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  to/  hire  pickers.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  fields  of  peppers  and  sweet 
corn  that  are  past  their  prime  are 
thrown  open  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  pick,  at  a  low  price.  Mrs.  Willey 
handles  most  of  these  pickers,  and 
it  sometimes  seems  that  she  handles 
more  cash  than  I  do. 

“It  has  worked  out  very  well.  Last 
fall  I  counted  40  pickers  at  one  time, 
and  as  many  as  100  cars  in  one  day. 
Because  so  many  showed  up,  we 
limited  the  picking  to  2  bushels  per 
family  in  order  to  be  fair  to  every¬ 
one.  We  charged  $1.50  per  bushel 
for  the  plum  tomatoes;  $1.00  per 
bushel  for  the  larger  ones.” 

This  was  part  of  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  story  told  me  by  Frank 
Willey  and  his  son  Hubert  of  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.  The  farm  has  been  in 
vegetables  since  1912,  when  Frank’s 
father,  Hubert,  took  over. 

Plant  growing  has  always  fascin¬ 
ated  me.  One  change  which  was  a 
big  step  forward  was  to  sterilize  the 
soil  in  which  plans  are  grown,  thus 
doing  away  with  soil-borne  diseases. 
At  the  Willey  farm  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  is  stored  a  year 
ahead.  It  is  a  mixture  of  soil,  usual¬ 
ly  taken  from  the  woods  or  other 
out-of-the-way  places,  together  with 
the  material  left  after  mushrooms 
are  grown,  which  is  mostly  organic 
matter — horse  manure  when  it  is 
available.  With  a  smile,  Mr,  Willey 
commented : 


“There  used  to  be  sort  of  an  end¬ 
less  circle;  the  manure  from  the 
Saratoga  Race  Track  was  purchased 
by  mushroom  growers  at  Ravena 
Then  vegetable  growers  bought  it, 
paying  about  $5.00  for  a:  big  load, 
and  grew  vegetables,  including  car¬ 
rots.  Then  some  of  the  carrots  were 
sold  to  Saratoga  as  a  delicacy  for 
the  race  horses.” 

For  the  past  few  years  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  ornanjiental  plants 
has  increased  rapidly,  and  flower 
seeds  were  being  started  first.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Wil 
ley’s  comments  about  help. 

■  “In  the  summer,”  he  said,  “we  hire 
high  school  boys,  and  on  the  whole 
they  have  been  very  satisfactory.” 

At  this  point  County  Agent  Norm 
Kidder,  who  accompanied  rhe  to  the 
farm,  added  his  comment: 

“Part  of  the  reason  why  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ley  likes  the  boys  is  that  he  knows 
how  to  manage  them.  He  explains 
what  he  wants  done  and  either  he 
or  Hubert  is  usually  with  them  in 
the  field.  Then  in  the  fall  he  takes 
them  to  the  Fair,  and  sees  that  they 
have  a  little  extra  spending  money.” 

There  have  been  some  changes  in 
crops  grown.  Because  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  getting  help,  peas,  lima  beans 
and  bunched  carrots  have  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Broccoli  is  not  a  new  crop 
but  has  been  added  since  the  farm 
started. 

There  have  been  changes  in  mar¬ 
keting  also.  Frank’s  Dad  took  three 
loads  a  week  to  the  nearby  city 
of  Schenectady,  selling  mostly  to 
peddlers  and  small  retail  stores.  Now 
most  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm 
are  sold  to  one  buyer,  and  delivered 
to  a  warehouse.  Hugh  Cosline 
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Tractor,  chopper,  wagon, 
and  blower  all  team  up  on 
the  silo  filling  job.  Any  one 
of  them  can  be  a  ^bottle¬ 
neck  if  they’re  not  matched 
in  capacity. 


fitting  the  System  Together 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


HEN  you  hear  the  engineers 
talk  about  it,  it’s  called  systems 
mgineering,  but  you  know  it  simply 
is  the  business  of  keeping  a  com¬ 
plex  operation  going.  Systems  en¬ 
gineering  involves  many  parts  of  a 
farm  business,  but  one  of  the  op¬ 
erations  which  illustrates  it  best  is 
silo-filling.  And  as  the  amount  of 
silage  being  fed  throughout  the 
country  grows,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important  that  you  do  a  good 
job  of  engineering  on  your  silo¬ 
filling  operation. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  a  high- 
capacity  chopper  that’s  in  good  con¬ 
dition  you  can  put  a  lot  of  corn 
through  it  in  a  day.  But  what  good 
is  all  that  capacity  if  your  blower 
can’t  keep  up?  Or  maybe  your  chop¬ 
per  is  just  so-so,  but  your  blower 
has  so  much  capacity  that  you  can’t 
keep  it  busy.  And  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  your  wagons 
might  be  the' bottleneck. 

Basically,  systems  engineering  is 
putting  together  a  system  of  units 
for  doing  a  complex  job — carefully 
enough  so  that  there  aren’t  any 
bottlenecks,  and  so  you  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  unused  excqss  capacity  at  any 
point  in  the  opei’ation.  Now  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  you  can  never  do 
any  of  your  systems  engineering  un¬ 
til  you  buy  a  whole  new  spread  of 
machinery.  You  can  do  it  at  any 
point  in  the  operation,  at  any  time, 
just  by  breaking  open  the  bottle¬ 
necks. 

Matching  Equipment 

For  instance,  suppose  that  for 
some  reason  your  wagons  just  can’t 
keep  up  with  either  your  chopper  or 
blower.  You’ll  need  to  study  why, 
and  figure  out  what’s  the  easiest 
way  to  remedy  the,  problem.  You 
•night  do  it  by  just  adding  another 
wagon.  Maybe  you’re  using  an  older 
tractor  without  a  road  gear  on  a 
wagon  and,  on  a  long  haul,  it  just 
can’t  keep  up.  You  could  fix  that  by 
finding  a  way  to  change  tractors 
and  get  a  faster  one  on  the  wagon. 

Or  it  might  be  that  you  could  help 
the  situation  by  speeding  up  the  un¬ 
loading  process.  There  are  many 
Power-unloading  devices  that  can  be 
used  to  help  break  open  such  a 
bottleneck. 

If  your  bottleneck  is  the  blower 
itself,  your  problem  may  not  be  so 


easily  solved.  If  the  problem  is  bad 
enough,  you  may  simply  have  to  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  unit  that  has  more 
capacity.  However,  you  should  not 
overlook  the  possibility  that  more 
power  might  help. 

Some  of  the  older  blowers  are  not 
as  efficient  as  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  models,  and  it  takes  more  pow¬ 
er  to  operate  them.  You  might  be 
able  to  put  more  material  through 
your  blower  just  by  increasing  the 
power  on  the  belt  or  the  pto.  If  this 
won’t  help  enough,  then  you  may 
need  to  consider  trading  for  a  diff¬ 
erent  blower.  Some  farmers  are  us¬ 
ing  elevators  to  fill  upright  silos, 
with  a  big  saving  in  power  needed. 

Slow  Chopper 

The  same  might  hold  true  for 
your  chopper,  if  it’s  too  slow.  More 
power  might  help  some,  and  it  will 
help  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  knives  if  your  trac¬ 
tor  seems  to  work  pretty  hard  to 
pull  it.  But  if  you  can’t  get  enough 
capacity  from  your  chopper  by  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  power  and  keeping 
the  knives  good  and  sharp,  then  it 
may  be  that  you’ll  simply  have  to 
trade  for  a  bigger  chopper. 

You  can  see  that  the  key  here  is 
matching  the  capacities  of  all  the 
elements  involved  in  the  operation. 
This  is  important  because  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  it  can  save.  If  you  have  three 
elements  involved  —  chopping,  haul¬ 
ing,  and  blowing  into  the  silo — and 
one  of  them  bottlenecks  things,  then 
you  have  a  lot  of  money  going  to 
waste  in  the  other  two,  because  they 
aren’t  being  used  to  full  capacity. 
Economically  speaking,  you  are  al¬ 
most  forced  to  remedy  the  bottle¬ 
neck  so  you  can  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  other  two  elements. 

And  you  can  see  why  the  theory 
of  “plenty  of  extra  capacity”  does 
not  hold  up  as  well  here  as  it  does 
in  a  simpler  operation,  such  as  plow¬ 
ing.  There,  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  move  in  and  really  get  over  the 
ground  when  the  time  is  right.  And 
you  can  do  this  just  by  buying  a 
tractor  that’s  somewhat  bigger  than 
you  might  be  able  to  get  along  with 
— and  a  plow  to  use  the  power.  But 
with  a, complex  system  such  as  your 
silo-filling  operation,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  you  try  to  match  up  all 
the  units,  so  you  don’t  waste  ca¬ 
pacity  at  any  point. 


CLIP  — MAIL  TODAY 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Penn. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York 
Dept.  FB-10  142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Maine 

A  national  organization  to  Improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

Please  send  free  booklet,  " Farm  Tilt-Up  Buildings." 

Also  send  material  on  subjects  I’ve  listed:  . 


NAME _ _ _ — — , - — - 

ST,  OR  R.  NO - CITY - STATE, 


“I  got  a  durable, 
low-cost  bam 
by  building  with 
‘tilt-up’  concrete!” 


Says  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Ed  Marshall  is  president  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Co-op, 
director  of  the  Holstein  Club,  executive  committeeman  of 
Extension  Service  Association,  all  in  Tompkins  County, 
New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  Forest  City  Grange  and 
Empire  State  Farm  Bureau. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  most  for  my  money,  nat¬ 
urally.  This  new  way  of  building  walls  of  solid 
concrete  was  the  answer  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
Casting  walls  flat  on  the  ground  and  then  tilting 
them  up  in  place  saved  a  lot  of  time.  This  kept 
the  cost  low.  And  with  its  concrete  floor,  the  whole 
40  x  65  ft.  calf  barn  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
sanitary.  It  never  needs  painting.” 

Now,  with  this  new  “tilt-up”  method  you  can  have 
the  concrete  building  you  want  at  costs  often  far 
less  than  for  limited-life  construction. 


For  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 

DIBBLE'S  TfilD  CORN 

CORNELL  M-3  (New)  CORNELL  M-10  (New) 

CORNELL  M-4  OHIO  K-62  MICHIGAN  250 

This  year's  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage— produce  more 
bushels  per  acre.  We  also  have  5  other  varieties  of  hybrid  and 
open-pollinated  corn  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm  seeds. 
All  tested  and  proven  on  Northeastern  farms.  All  backed  by  our 
70-year  reputation.  , 

Write  tor  Price  List! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


50 


CANADIAN 

HEMLOCK 


For  true  grace  and  beauty.  These 
sturdy,  well  rooted  3  yr.,  8"  to  12" 
plants  are  ideal  for  background  or 
hedge  in  sun  -or  shade.  Shear  to  de¬ 
sired  height.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSED  FORESTS 


Box  83-C 


Indiana,  Pa- 


NO  HORNS!  Vii  *  fCJ 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs— and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar—  $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  ii,  N.Y. 


sz 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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BUILT 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lug's  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  '  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-3 11,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  familiar  sight  in  London  is  the  famous  clock 
tower,  Big  Ben,  floodlit  at  night.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  the  Boadicea  Statue. 


BRITISH 
ISLES 
TOUR ! 


August  *11  - 

September  2B 

I 


DANUSER 

DIGGER 


DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY- 


Digger  converts  quickly 
to  CRANE  BOOM! 

Digs  deeper  holes— -deep  as  62' 
with  extensions  on  some  model 
tractors.  Auger  sizes  4"  to  24  \ 
Convertible — pull  ONE  pin  and 
add  HOOK  —  becomes  CRANE 
BOOM— hundreds  of  uses.  Detailed 
information  on  request,  also  free 
booklet  “Guide  for  Better  Fencing”. 


DANUSER  COMPANY 


507  East  3rd  Street,  Fulton,  Missouri 


OUR  NEW  1961  CATALOGUES 

AND  PRICE  LISTS  ARE  NOW 
READY  FOR  MAILING 

(Our  25th  Year; 

ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS, 
GRASSES,  OATS,  SOY 
BEANS,  HYBRID  CORN, 
OPEN  POLLINATED  CORN 

-  WRITE  - 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Pa. 


TREE  1961  CATALOG 

New  1961  patterns.  Smart  new  colors  | 
and  designs.  87  styles.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang- 
ng  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  I 
— (4  to  </3  lower  than  retail  stores  & 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Write  now  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Oopt.  76  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


HERE  is  a  new  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tour  that  many  of 
you  have  been  asking  us  for—- 
an  all-expense  tour  to  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  next 
September!  Just  four  weeks  long 
and  taking  in  the  most  beautiful, 
famous,  and  interesting  places  in 
the  British  Isles. 

We  will  have  five  days  in  Ireland 
seeing  Blarney  Castle,  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  the  Ring  of  Kerry,  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  many  other  fascinating 
places.  From  Ireland,  we  will  go  by 
steamer  to  Scotland,  arriving  in 
Glasgow.  During  the  five  days  that 
we  are  in  Scotland,  we  will  see  the 
beautiful  Lady  of  the  Lakes  country, 
Inverness,  Culloden  Moor;  Balmoral, 
Sterling,  and  Edinburgh,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Scotland. 

History  comes  alive  in  Edinburgh 
as  we  visit  the  Castle  and  drive 
down  the  Royal  Mile  viewing  John 
Knox’s  house.  We  will  also  see  St. 
Giles  Cathedral,  Holyrood  House, 
and  beautiful  Princes  Street,  lined 
with  shops  on  one  side  and  gardens 
on  the  other. 

When  we  cross  over  into  England, 
our  first  stop  will  be  the  lovely  Lake 
District  made  famous  by  the  poet 
Wordsworth.  Then  will  come  two 
days  in  Wales,  a  fascinating  part  of 
England  which  many  tourists  miss. 

We’ll  visit  the  ancient  walled  city 
of  Chester,  then  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick  Castle,  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage;  the  ancient  Roman  town  of 
Bath,  and  Torquay,  England’s  most 
popular  seaside  resort.  Also,  Plym¬ 
outh,  famous  English  seaport;  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  the  White  Cliffs  of 
Dover,  and  finally  London.  We  will 
have  three  days  there,  with  excur¬ 
sions  to  Windsor  Castle,  Eton  Col¬ 


lege,  Runnymede  where  the  Magna 
Charta  was  signed,  and  Hampton 
Court  with  its  beautiful  palace 
grounds  and  gardens. 

We  will  cross  the  Atlantic  aboard 
the  S.S.  Mauretania,  a  favorite  ship 
of  seasoned  travelers.  Your  return 
trip  home  may  be  either  by  fast 
TWA  jet  airliner  or  aboard  the 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  British  Isles,  we  will  travel 
by  special  motor  coach,  with  our 
own  guide.  Our  nights  will  be  spent 
in  comfortable  inns  as  well  as  in 
fine  resort ‘and  city  hotels. 

We  will  have  wonderful  sightsee¬ 
ing,  delicious  food,  congenial  com¬ 
pany,  and  travel  without  a  care  in 
the  world.  The  all-expense  ticket 
covers  everything,  even  tips.  We 
will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  the  illustrated,  printed  itin¬ 
erary.  It  will  give  you  day-by-day  de¬ 
tails  and  the  price  of  the  all-expense 
ticket.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  its  ec¬ 
onomical  cost. 

Spring  Tour,  Too 

We  also  want  to  remind  you  abou; 
our  Spring  tour  to  Europe — May  10 
to  June  20.  This  is  a  six  weeks’  tour 
that  goes  to  eight  countries:  France, 
England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Whichever  one  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  tours  you  decide  to  go  on, 
you’ll  find  it  far  exceeds  your  ex¬ 
pectations.  American  Agriculturist 
tours  are  like  that! 

A 

To  get  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of 
either  one  of  these  tours,  just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  President, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-B, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ed  Eastman  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 


LIGHTNING 


iMor, 
_  _  _  d  what  to  I 

May  we  send  you  FREE  this  24-page  /  [)n  /IDniir  it 

BOOKLET,  written  by  a  retired  scien-  / _ HDUUI  || 

list  with  40  years  of  experience  safeguard¬ 
ing  lives  and  property  from  LIGHTNING. 

MAIL  A  POSTCARD  TODAY  TO- 


6UREAU  of  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  0.  Box  514-AG,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


B°OK 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write.  N 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  the  following  American  Agriculturist  tour  (check  one  or  both): 

British  Isles  Tour  (Aug.  31-Sept.  28) - 

Scandinavian  Tour  (May  10-June  20) - 


Name - 

Address  - 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


Witt 

American 

Agriculturist 

Advertisers 


The  new  McCormick  No.  10  Bale 
Thrower,  designed  by  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  COMPANY  for  its  Nos.  46 
ond  56  twine  balers,  enables  one  man 
on  the  tractor  to  do  all  the  work  in 
a  baling  operation. 

The  thrower's  53/i  hp  engine  can 
handle  bales  up  to  30  inches  long 
and  60  pounds  in  weight.  The  thrower 
also  can  be  had  in  the  3-hp  engine 
model  for  lighter  bales.  The  V-belt 
system  drives  cleated  rubber  rollers, 
which  grip  the  bale  and  throw  it  out 
in  a  swift,  easy  motion.  Bale  propul¬ 
sion  force  is  regulated  by  the  auxil¬ 
iary  engine  speed,  controlled  from 
the  seat  of  .the  tractor. 

A  steering  arm,  which  attaches  to 
the  wagon  tongue  and  baler  trailer 
hitch,  guides  the  bale  thrower  around 
corners  so  that  bales  are  always 
thrown  onto  the  wagon  bed. 


The  CENTURY  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION,  Cedar  Rapids, 
/  Iowa,  has  available  on  request  a 
1961  Sprayer  Manual.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  on  such  things 
as  size  of  nozzle  and  pump  to  use, 
as  well  as  costs  of  owning  a  sprayer. 
From  cover  to  cover,  each  page  is 
packed  with  ideas  to  help  do  a  better 
job  at  all  kinds  of  spraying. 

Century  is  also  offering  for  this 
crop  season  an  unusually  accurate 
granular  applicating  kit  for  insecti¬ 
cides  and  weed  killers.  Both  materi¬ 
als  can  be  applied  at  the  same  time 
from  a  double  hopper  holding  32 
pounds  of  herbicide  and  16  pounds 
of  insecticide. 


A  new  truck  tire,  Transport-100, 
that  features  a  three-rib  bladed 
tread  design  has  been  announced  by 
THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY.  This  new  tread  design,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  forward  step  in  departing 
from  the  industry's  conventional  five- 
rib  design,  will  give  the  tire  50  per¬ 
cent  more  mileage  than  previous  100 
level  Firestone  tires. 

Additional  new  features  of  the 
tire  are  a  flatter  crown  for  equal 
pressure  throughout  the  tread  print 
and  extra  load  hauling  efficiency, 
stone  guards  in  the  tread  to  keep  it 
free  of  damaging  gravel  and  pebbles, 
and  a  tread  design  especially  engin¬ 
eered  with  varying  size  tread  ele¬ 
ments  to  eliminate  annoying  tire 
whine. 


Featuring  a  hinged  side-loading 
ramp,  the  new  CHEVROLET  Corvair  95 
Rampside  pickup  truck  offers  econom¬ 
ical  operation,  low  loading  height, 
easy  handling,  and  a  high  proportion 
of  cargo  space.  Loading  height  is 
only  14  in.  from  the  ground  at  the 
side  opening  and  26.5  in.  at  the  rear 
gate.  Other  models  are  a  panel  deliv¬ 
ery  and  a  solid-side  pickup. 
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Organizing  Farm  Workers 

Farm  Experience  in  Falifornia  May  Be 
Forerunner  of  Tilings  Jo  Tome  in  \or(he<ast 


BECAUSE  the  attempts  of  labor 
unions  to  organize  farm  workers 
in  California  seem  to  show  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  might  spread  to  other- 
areas,  we  are  quoting  at  some  length 
from  a  report  on  the  situation  writ¬ 
ten  by  Les  Dodd  and  appearing  in 
the  California  Farmer,  February  4, 
19131. 

We  have  stated  before  and  state 
again  that  farmers  or  farm  work¬ 
ers  have  a  perfect  right  to  join  a 
labor  union  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
but  as  you  read  about  the  California 
experience  you  will  find  that  “will¬ 
ingness”  does  not  enter  into  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Here  are  the  excerpts  from  Les 
Dodd’s  article: 

“A  hard  core  of  labor  agitators 
has  moved  operations  fi’om  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (California),  where 
82  farm  strikes  were  called  last  sum¬ 
mer,  to  the  Imperial  Valley  lettuce 
fields. 

“Union  tactics  so  far  have  been  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  their  organizers  in  the 
fields,  then  strike,  claim  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute,  and  get  the  Braceros  (  Mexican 
workers)  thrown  off  the  job'.  They 
demand  jobs  where  Braceros  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  this  expressed  purpose. 
So  long  as  one  Bracero  is  employed,  / 
no  grower  can  refuse  a  domestic 
applicant.  That  is  the  law. 

“Not  one  domestic  worker  has 
been  refused  employment  since  this 
agitation  was  begun,  officials  tell  us, 
unless  he  was  drunk  or  a  repeat 
quitter  who  wouldn’t  stay  on  the  job. 

“We  saw  Ed  Hayes,  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urge  one  such  person  to  go 
to  work  at  8:00  a.m.  He  refused.  At 
9:30  a.m.  he  was  among  84  union 
demonstrators  in  front  of  the  State 
Employment  Service,  staggering 
drunk.  He  told  this  reporter,  about 
10:00  a.m.,  that  he  was  refused  em¬ 
ployment.  .  i 

“Growers  secure  labor  through  the 
Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  in  El  Centro,  or  the  Desert 
Growers  Association,  Brawley.  The 
two  associations  are  farmer-owned 
cooperatives  that  contract  for  Mexi¬ 
can  Nationals  and  recruit  domestic 
labor. 

“The  unions  'take  the  stand  that 
they  can  go  to  a  grower’s  gate  and 
demand  employment,  ‘gate  hire’, 
whether  or  not  they  are  referred 
by  the  Employment  Service  or 


screened  for  eligibility  and  capabili¬ 
ty  to  do  farm  work  by  the  Service 
or  one  of  the  labor  associations.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
refused  employment,  they  make  a 
complaint  to  the  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
or  both.  Generally,  the  complaint 
also  goes  to  the  labor  association  or 
it  Js  named  as  a  co-defendant  in  the 
complaint. 

“It’s  reported  that  99  percent  of 
the  complaints  are  false  or  based  on 
manufactured  conditions  instigated 
by  the  agitators. 

“All  complaints  are  investigated 
whether  they  are  legal,  trumped-up 
or  based  on  truth.  It  may  take  an 
hour  or  a  month  to  run  down  a  com¬ 
plaint — even  longer  to  get  a  ruling 
from  the  State  Employment  Service 
at  Sacramento,  or  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

“A  groweris  recourse  is  not  to 
deal  with  or  recognize  a  union  pur¬ 
portedly  representing  farm  labor  .  .  . 
Every  strike  pulled  in  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  was  illegal,  one  man 
says.  The  faet  that  they  did  it  and 
*  caused  much  physical  loss  does  not 
make  it- legal. 

“There  are  not  enough  domestics 
to  do  the  hand  field  labor  that  is 
necessary.  ‘Bi’acero  population  in  the 
valley  ranges  from  3,000  to  12,000 
depending  upon  the  season,’  says  H. 
Pat  Crow,  in  charge  of  the  local 
State  Employment  Service  office. 

“At  this  stage,  growers  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  comply  with  federal 
and  state  laws  and  operate  within 
their  bounds. 

“From  the  laborer’s  standpoint 
there  is  something  to  lose — his  labor 
market.  He  can  price  himself  out  of 
a  job.  He  can  force  growers  to  move 
to  other  areas  where  labor  is  cheap¬ 
er  and  unions  do  not  have  support. 
He  can  force  growers  to  produce 
crops  that  can  be  fully  mechanized. 

“A  copy  of  a  union  directive  to  or¬ 
ganizers  says,  in  effect,  that  present 
legislation  is  not  favorable  for  the 
unionization  of  farm  labor,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  changed  soon.  In  the 
meantime  policy  is  to  harass  and  file 
complaints  and  keep  everyone  oppos¬ 
ing  farm  unions  ^off-base’.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  be  good  for  the  cause 
(fronv  the  union  point  of  view)  if 
legislation  solved  the  problems.  It 
would  take  the  initiative  out  of  the 
union’s  hands  and  weaken  their  stat¬ 
us  with  the  woi'kers.” 


These  pickets  are  staging  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  California  State 
employment  office  at  El  Centro.  The  signs  say  that  growers  are  unfair  to  local 
workers,  the  “IVFA  (Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association)  locked  us  out.” 


WINS  NEW  YORK 
CORN  CROWN 


Second  Straight  Year! 


^  sss 

of  starter  te  y  won  the 

I"  Crown  192.90 

KSew  York  Crow  *  wlth 

bvishels  Pe^  d  also  plac'd 
DeKa'b  |^aational  Contest 
third  m  the  1  entn,.s  from  on 

Sf'^fand  Canada. 


*  YIELD  PUOS 

6.17  CONTEST 

I960  NATION***-  j  ivingst0n 
”  «.  Carney  °f  «£ed  the  top  Nw 


66  NEW  YORK  FARMERS  AVERAGE 
126.89  Bu.*  DEKALB  CORN  PER  ACRE 

New  York  State  farmers  entered  mighty  fine  yields*  of  corn 
in  the  1960  National  Selected  5-Acre  DeKalb  Corn,  Growing 
Contest.  66  entries  from  17  counties  averaged  126.89  bushels 
of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre*.  This  should  indicate  the  outstand¬ 
ing  adaptability  of  DeKalb  Corn  to  New  York’s  soils,  weather 
and  growing  conditions.  See  your  local  DeKalb  Dealer  and 
reserve  your  1961  seed  corn  requirements  now. 


17  County  Champs  Average  144.31  Bu.*  Per  Acre 


COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD* 

COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD* 

Allegany.  . 

David  Todd  . 

...  131.77 

Ontario . 

Clarence  Darling  . . 

121.42 

Cayuga . 

Ray  Tripp . 

...  164.95 

Orange . 

Harold  T.  Sale 

166.48 

Chemung 

Ralph  Tanner. ... 

...  129.31 

Orleans . 

Irving  L.  Kennedy 

128.80 

Erie . 

Edward  Gabel 

_ 153.03 

Seneca  . 

Paul  Deal . 

.  99.06 

Genesee. .  . 

Richard  Waite ... 

..  147.54 

Tioga . 

C.  S.  Hills . 

138.96 

Livingston 

Wm.  G.  Carney 

...206.17 

Wayne  . 

Bernard  Conrow  . . 

_ 124.99 

Monroe. 

Wilbur  Luke . 

.182.16 

Wyoming 

Alvin  Wells . 

.  159.56 

Niagara. 

Jesse  Gifford  . 

...  148.67 

Yates . 

.  John  N.  Nielsen. 

129.15 

Onondaga 

David  G.  Laxton  . 

_ 123.31 

*ALL  YIELDS  WERE  MADE  ON  SELECTED  5-ACRE  CONTEST  PLOTS 


“DEKALB”  is  a  Brand  Name.  The  number  is  a  Variety  Designation. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


PLANTED  FOR  21  STRAIGHT  YEARS  BY 
MORE  FARMERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 
DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  thav  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret;  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  I.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  oayment  is  reauired 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  18  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2  Apr.  15  Issue . Closes  Mar.  30 

Apr.  1 


Issue  . Closes  Mar.  16  May  6  Issue . Closes  April  20 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads  E  C  Tal 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards 
Livestock  auctions-  Monday — Dryden,  Water 
town;  Tuesday — Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene; 
Thursday  —  Bath.  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire"  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule' 
of  special/dairy*  replacement  sales  daily  calf 
markets. 


FREE  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide.  For  stock 
growers  only  Inc’udes  list  of  fair  priced  vac¬ 
cines,  antibiotics,  drugs,  instruments.  Orders 
shipped  same  day  received.  Write  American 
Research-  Firms,  tne..  Dept  ET.  Lenexa 
Kansas. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  BULi-S  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  Front  proven  dow  fam 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


RUGGED  TWO  YEAR  old  registered  Hereford 
bull.  Harry  Frost,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  . 

WAIT— WAIT  UNTIL  you  attend  7th  Annual 
Maine  Polled  Hereford  Sale  at  University  of 
Maine.  Orono,  Maine,  June  21st,  before  buying 
your  1961  quality  Polled  I-Ierefords.  All  clear 
pedigrees.  All  guaranteed.  Rodger  E.  Collins. 
Secretary,  MPHA,  Box  268,  Orono,  Maine. 
HEREFORDS — Polled  Bulls  ready  for  service; 
open  heifers  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms. 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  TX8-3003. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from  your 
cows  by  Charolais  bulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning  —  200  more  as  year 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  on  sensibly 
priced  papered  Charolais.  write  Lamme  Farms 
Laclede  88,  Missouri. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co 

GOATS 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOAT^S.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial.  250.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  B-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  TYPE  EWES  3  yr.  old  due  to  lamb 
Apr.  1,  sired  by  registered  ram  bred  to  regis¬ 
tered  ram.  Ronald  Bennett,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  j 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  open  gilts  sired 
by  Certified  Meat  Sire.  200  lb.  littermate  cut 
6.5  sq.  in.  loin  eye.  Also  weanling  boars  and 
gilts.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  830.00.  $35.00  Plummer 
McCullough,  fiercer.  Pa. _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
dervvood,  Locke.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  and  pedigreed  German 
Shepherd  puppies.  Black  and  silver,  also  white. 
Farm  raised.  $35.00.  Charles  Coe.  R.  1.  Boon- 
ville,  New  York. 

FIVE  MONTH  OLD  English  Shepherd  male  cow 
dogs.  Price  $25.  Also  have  some  six  week  old 
pups  females  $10.  males  $12.  Sydney  Peters. 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

REG.  COLLIE  BEAGLE  Fox  Terriers.  Wood 
land  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES.  Fine  in  The 
field;  friendly  at  home.  Leo  Pelton.  Route  98 
Attica,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $25.  fe¬ 
males  $20.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  SHETLAND  Sheep  Dog.  minia¬ 
ture  Collie  puppies.  A.K.C.  registered.  Sable. 
Blue  Merles.  Phon;  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  WH-6-4416 
Write  Albert  J  Andler,  R.D.  2,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


MINK 


MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book  “Domestic  Mink.”  $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch.  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  ANGORA  NEW  ZEALAND  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


HONEY 


HONEY  —  CLOVER  WILDFLOWER,  1-5  lb. 
pail  $2.00  postpaid  3rd  zone.  1-60  lb.  can 
i  $10.80,  5  or  more  60’s  $10,20  each.  F.O.B.  Less 
by  ton.  Nicholas  Schaefer,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


MUSCOVEY  AND  PEKIN.  Write  for  prices. 
Stumbo  Farms.  Lima,  N.  V 


GUINEA  PIGS 


BANTAMS 


EXHIBITION  GOLDEN  SEBRIGHTS  at  $3.00 
each.  Giles  Nichols,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


TOULOUSE  AND  EMDEN.  W’rite  for  prices. 
Stumbo  Farms  Lima,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  TOULOUSE.  Emden,  Pilgrim  for 
sale,  breeders.  Also  Ilumidaire  incubator,  auto¬ 
matic.  150  egg  capacity.  George  Wixom.  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  387-3145. 


EMDEN,  TOULOUSE.  CROSSES,  day  old  $1.50 
each,  postpaid.  Minimum  10.  Started  $2.00. 
range  size  $2.50.  Orders  before  April  15,  dis¬ 
count  10rc  regardless  of  final  delivery.  B. 
Sander.  RD2.  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

COS  LIN G  S —  TO  11 Lo U  S  F,  and  heavy  cross  breed 
goslings,  10  for  $12.00  postpaid.  White  China 
Goslings,  10  for  $9.50  postpaid.  Charles  How¬ 
land.  Route  1.  Erdicott.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BLUE  PEAFOWL,  PEACOCKS,  peahens.  All 
ages  available,  state  age  wanted,  prices  quoted 
on  request.  Treeland  Farms.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NUTRIA 

HERD  OF  24  NUTRIA.  Will  take  $1200.00  or 
trade  for  cattle  of  equal  value.  Curtis  Murray. 
95  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

_ _  PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-la.v.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Sex  Links,  W'arren  Sex-Sal -Links, 
other  famous  egg  strains.  Write  or  call  for 
down-to-earth  prices.  Additional  discounts  for 
advance  orders.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A 
Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

_  _  TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whites.  Poults  69c.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 

PHEASANTS 


15000  RINGNECK  CHICKS  hatching  weekly 
Mac  Farlane  Pheasant  Farms.  Janesville  13 
Wisconsin. 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Putlorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES.  Catalog  100 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  A  A.  Cologne.  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y 
U.  x.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich.  N.  Y 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 

ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  ot 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A  Uhaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336 


HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets,  Day-old  or 
ready-to-.ay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
N.  Y.  Ph.  LE  8-3401. 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  catalogue,  4-color  pictures, 
24  pages.  67  rare  and  common  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  from  Giants  to  Bantams.  Murray  Mc- 
Murray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster  City,  la. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD 
Rocks.  Reds.  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  al 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co..  Milesburg  4,  Pa 

REDS,  ROCKS,  CROSSES  '  si. 50-100.  Pullets 
SIS.  00.  broilers  200— $5.00.  Diamond  Chickery 
Franklinville.  N.  J. 

HI- PRODU CTION  LAYERS  —  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26-100:  Silver  Cross  and  R.I.  Red 
pullets.  $25;  broadbreasted  Cornish  broilei 
cross,  straight  run.  $11;  100U  guaranteed.  Free 
catalog.  Noll  Farms  Sheridan,  Pa. 

FREE!  10  MONEY  MAKING  chicks  with 
every  100.  no  additional  cost.  Pullorum  clean. 
Our  special  breeding  builds  healthy  chicks; 
really  pays  off,  both  on  the  market  and  at  the 
nest.  28  varieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired. 
Low  as  $4.95 — 100.  Ducks  and  turkey  poults. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy. 
Ohio. 

POULTRY  RAISERS)  Get  Americas  leading 
poultry  magazine  at  half-price.  4  years  $1.00. 
Trial  offer:  9  months  250.  Raising  helps,  man¬ 
agement-marketing  information  in  every  issue. 
Subscribe  today!  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  CIO; 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

PLEASE  CARE  ENOUGH  about  poultry 
profits  to  write  us.  Grand  Champion  Layer 
Strain  Cross  Leghorns,  Super  Laying  Reds. 
Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poultry 
Farfri,  Inc.,  Gordons ville,  Virginia. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  JUNIORS  $1.00  up.  breeders 
$2.00.  Elizabeth  Urbanski.  Ushers,  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW !  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
2le  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100.000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin.  100  mg.  neomycin 
750  mg.  sutfathiazole.  750  mg.  sulfamerazine 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dosei  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  rqplace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  o^f  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses' 
S2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12.  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  a  syrinjSe.  needle  and 
infusion  tube  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A3.  Topsfield 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment 

HAY  &  OATS 


HAY— STRAW  WANTED,  bam  loads.  S.  A 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Pa.  VO-2 -2081. _ 

FI RST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  ‘quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.Y 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  3  AM  or  after 

5  PM.  _ _ 

HAY.  FIRST.  &  SECOND  cutting.  Wheat  straw 
ear  corn,  oats.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly 
137  E  Seneca  Tpke..  Syracuse.  N  Y.  Phone 

HO-92885  _  _ 

25  TONS  TIMOTHY  and  alfalfa  mixed.  Al! 
harvested  in  June  1960.  Lonergan  Farms. 

Homer.  New  York.  _ 

ALFALFA,  MIXED  HAY,  wheat  straw.  De¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burlingham,  RD  1. 
Holcomb,  New  York,  Holcomb  54-3A. 


WOOL 


SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado.  Texas. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail 
able.  Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through” Empire  Live 

stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath 
Bullville,  Caledonia.  Dryden,  Gouverneur, 
Greene,  Oneonta,  Watertown,  West  Winfield 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11 
Iowa.  _ _  ‘ _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  FT  SMITH.  Arkansas. 

Free  catalog.  Also  Home  Study'  Course. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 
Missouri  Auction  School.  Box  8466-MI.  Kansas 
City  14.  Missouri. 

HELP  WANTED 


LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc..  Franklin 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R  I  Poplai 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  cash  crop  farm.  Good  opportunity, 
gocKf  wages.  Prefer  mechanically  inclined.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  514-HB,  American  Agriculturist 
Ithaca,  ,N.  Y.  \ 

TENANT  FOR  DAIRY  farm  share  lease  in 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  Doane  Agricultural 
Service.  Box  348.  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  Dairyman  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  herdsman  for  registered  Holstein 
herd  established  20  years.  Must  be  good  Surge 
operator  and  able  to  operate  farm  machines. 
5-room  house  with  bath  and  furnace  heat. 
Health  insurance  and  y'early  vacation.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  or  phone  Nicholas  Kolk, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  AX-4-7223. 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  farm  worker  with 
knowledge  of  tractor  work.  Living  quarters  for 
family  of  four.  Box  514-KD,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer- burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit..  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.i  114  E. 
32nd,  Dept.  C-74C,  New  York  16. 

RETIRED  WIDOWER  would  like  to  hear 
from  refined  widow.  Lady  45  to  50  years  old 
interested  in  housekeeper's  job.  Prefer  Catholic 
woman  and  one  used  to  living  in  rural  area. 
Modem  home  and  all  conveniences.  Box  514-EX. 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

_  FARM  DRAINAGE  ___ 

FARM  DRAINAGE'  CONTRACTOR^  14c  pel- 
foot.  Check  your  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Member-  of  N.  Y.  Drainage  Contractors  Ass’n. 
Sam  Pitcher.  Warners,  N.  Y.  Phone  Syracuse 
OR2-8241. _ 

FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
A  A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBSU  MIXED,  extra  large. 
$4.95  hundred  postpaid.  H.  Gordon,  South- 
old,  New  York. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  !  .  .  Sell  the  nsl 
Marietta  Silo  -  Now  available  ...  a  limited! 
number  of  dealerships  for  qualified.  aggresshJ 
dealers  with  proven  sales  performance  in  N«l 
York  and  the  New.  England  States  to  handlil 
the  fast-selling,  new  Marietta  Harvest 
Silo  with  remarkable  Dur-A-Cote  epoxy  resfel 
plastic  lining.  Silos  produced  at  our  ne»l 
Ravena  New  York  plant.  Write  us  compleifl 
details  on  .vour  background,  products  handle! | 
and  territory  covered.  We  will  answer  promptly. I 
Marietta  Concrete  Division,  American-Marietial 
Company,  Marietta.  Ohio.  Phone:  F  rontie  | 
3-3211. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


RESTAURANT  GROSSING  OVER  $80,000  al 
year  on  major  highway  with  living  quartets  I 
—  2  ,  bedrooms,  bath.  liVingroom,  den  and  I 
kitchen.  $60,000  total  price,  %  down.  Contact  I 
P.  Papas  Box  99.  North  Stonington.  Connec| 
dcut. 

SMALL  COUNTRY  GROCERY  and  general  | 
store  with  gas  pumps  in  central  Maine  will 
living  quarters.  Store,  stock  and  fixtures  I 
$7,000.  Susie  Chadboume.  RFD.  Dexter.  Mainkf 
BUSINESsUpPORTUN ITY— NowUouUan  <m I 
your  own  business.  This  highly  profitable  busi- 1 
ness  raising  Cabana  Marrone  Nutria,  the  gentlil 
fur  bearing  animal  may  retire  you  in  a  fen  I 
years.  You  can  start  small  and  let  the  fasti 
breeding  little  animals  work  for  you  growing! 
into  a  full  lime  business.  We  need  more  pells  I 
to  supply  the  increasing  demand  created  by  oul 
national  advertising.  To  qualify  you  must  havil 
a  lot  or  land  zoned  for  the  raising  of  small 
animals  and  furnish  references.  This  is 
adult  business  and  150  families  in  New  Yoril 
State  have  started  ranches.  For  further  inforl 
mation  write  Ken  Smith,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cayuga,! 
N.  Y.  We  will  finance  a  few  selected  appli  | 
cants. 

GAS  STATION,  4  room  house.  Excellent  opporl 

tunity  for  mechanic  or  retired  person.  Goodl 
going  business  year  around.  Price  SS500.I 
Phone  Midway'  8-2308  or  write  Albert  C  Entf 
erson,  Rte.  4,  Salisbury.  NU  H. 

PLANTS 

FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  anil 
planting  feuide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  prol 
ducing  hybrid  tomatoes...  hybrid  onions,  hybrid  I 
eggplant  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  anil 
giant  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  ho! I 
peppers,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest! 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plant' I 
for  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out- 1 
door  grown  plants  are  much  hardier  than  hot  I 
house  plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  by  fasti 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bough!  I 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an  [ 
niversary  catalog.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Dept  | 
2020.  Albany.  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  blueberry- 1 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli  l 
dawn.  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beaut!  I 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  eata  f 
tog  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Walter  | 
K.  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage  I 
onion,  egg  plants:  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor  I 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cataf 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ml 
H.  Evans  and  Soi.s,  Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia  | 

FREE— VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog?  55  yea 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage,! 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato! 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  Stan- 1 
dard  varieties  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Greenville  [ 

S  C.  P.  O.  Box  684.  _ 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Aj|| 
Varieties.  Free  catalog.  Free  plants.  Rcxfor<| 
Sprout,  Waverly  New  York. 

FTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Double  state  inj 
spected.  Blakemore.  Robinson  $6  per  1.0004 
Premier.  Dunlap,  Dixieland,  Tennessee  Shipper  I 
Empire,  Sparkle,  Armore,  Tennessee  Beauty  $8-  f 
Pocahontas  $10:  Gem,  Superfection  $12.  Tommsl 
Rogers.  Harrison.  Tennessee.  Phone  Ei-4-6122 1 
GROW  IMPORTED  GIANT  British"  Sovereign 
Strawberries.  Matchless  old-world  flavor.  Fruit 
large  as  eggs,  plants  tremendous  growers  Sup 
ply  limited.  Order  now.  $2.50  dozen — 2  dozen 
$4.50  prepaid.  Airmail  500  dozen  extra.  Fret 
brochure.  Jacobson  Imports,  175  Rafferty 
Gardens,  Littleton,  Colorado. 

STRAWBERRY';  RED,  BLACK.  purpleUasp- 
berry  and  blackberry  plants.  Guaranteed  to 
grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
Calskill.  Empire,  Sparkle.  Robinson.  Fairfax, 
$3.25  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros..  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  '  grapefruit  or 
mixed.  $7.25  per  bushel,  $4.75  half  bushel.  Ex¬ 
press  charges  paid  by  us.  Shew  Groves.  Bout! 
4.  Box  65,  Fort  Pierce.  Florida. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas  ^ 


BEES 


BEES  INSURE  BETTER  crop  pollination 
Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book  "Firs! 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  four  months  suit 
scription.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois.  __ _ 

PACKAGE  BEEK  My  northern-bred  ItaliahS 
and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive 
They  will  produce  your  honey  and  pollinate 
your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds 
$6.00,  queen  included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  Per 
package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton- 
New  Jersey. 
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STAMPS  AND  CO'NS _ 

5750000.000.00  RARE  COIN  Search-  Rarities 
worth:  penny  befbre  1944,  $1,250:  nickel  before 
1919  815.550;  dime  before  1940.  $5,600.00: 

Quarter  before  1942,  $5,800.00  ;  50c  before  1939. 
$6,000.00;  silver  dollar  before  1936,  817,500.00. 
Large  illustrated  complete  catalog  gives  top 
prices  for  coins,  paper  money.  Compare  prices 
before  selling.  Send  $1  for  catalog  today.  Relia¬ 
bility  guaranteed.  Endwell-Union.  Dept.  AM-5 

Kirkwood.  New  York. _ 

OLD- COINS  BOUGHT,  Illustrated  catalog  25# 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka¬ 
burra.  Koalabear,  Kangaroo.  Rhinoceros,  lOcv. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 

Ontario. _ 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp.  St. 

Catharines  115,  Ontario.  _ 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25C.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215.  Ontario.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co..  Inc 
til  Irving  Ave.  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 
shop  at  home  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All -Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings  Dept.  4  Fern 
dale,  Michigan. 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers  make  $125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Samples  free — 
ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men. 
Campbell  Co.,  lEst.  192£^»,  Rochelle  19.  Ill. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $25.00  or  more  in  a  day  for 
part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman. 
Write  MeNess  Co..  Dept.  19L.  Box  371.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

SEEKING  NEW  PRODUCTS?  Get  my  outfit 
47  money-making  specialties.  Latest  conveni¬ 
ences  for  home,  car  Send  no  money.  Just  your 
name.  Kristee  107,  Akron.  Ohio. 

WE  ESTABLISH  YOU  in  your  own  business 
on  our  capital.  No  investment.  No  experience 
necessary  to  start.  Part  or  full-time.  Winona 
Monuments,  Winona.  Minn. 


_  WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

518,000.00  for  Uncirculated  1915  Liberty  Head 
Nickel;  Dollars  —  1804  1839.  189o-S.  1895-P 
1903-0  $200.00-$15,000  00;  Certain  Dates  — 
Lincoln  Cents  $225.00;  Indian  Cents  $1,750.00; 
Dimes  Before  1943 — $5,250.00;  Quarters  Before 
1938— $5,250.00;  Half  Dollars  Before  1940  — 
57,500.00;  2e  Pieces  $1,250.00;  Halfdimes— 
$3,250.00;  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00- 
S5, 500.00;  Certain  Gold  Coins  $40,000.00; 
Canadian  Coins  —  1921— 5#$300.00;  1889 

Dime— $300.00;  1921— 50#$2,000.00.  Wanted— 
Large  Cents,  20?  Pieees.  Paper  Money,  etc 
Thousands  'of  persons  have  sold  us  coins  total 
ing  over  $250,000.00.  For  complete  information 
before  sending  coins,  purchase  our  Large  Illus 
trated  Complete  Guaranteed  Buying-Selling 
Catalogue  $1.00.  Worthycoin  Corporation 
iK-317-C).  Bostdn  8.  Massachusetts. 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED  Leon  Roger 
22  Shore  Road.  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  -  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you  Double  stitched  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight  Cut  size — 
7’x  9’,  $5.67;  8’xl2’.  $8.64;  12’xl4’.  $15.12 

Polyethylene  film  also  available,  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our 
65th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


_  SILOS  _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matie 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company.  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  Wayzata.  Minn. 
HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  -  up  to  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals  W  I 
Walker.  RD2  Norwich  N.  Y 


FARM  LOANS 

HARM  LOANS  DON’T  need  to  be  a  problem 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  offers  money  for  any 
worthwhile  purpose.  It’s  a  farmer-owned  co¬ 
operative  and  specializes  in  the  financial  needs 
°f  the  farmer.  See  your  local  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
Joans.  Or  write  us  for  free  circular:  Dept.  A 
MO  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


_ _ __  SIGNS _ 

SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING i  on  steel,  aluminum, 
oloth,  palmer,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn.  New 
York.  Dept.  G.  _ 

ALUMINUM  MAILBOX  MARKERS:  Luminous 
letters  114”  high,  16  spaces.  “The  Country 
Store”,  Munnsville.  N.  Y. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS;  attractive,  econ¬ 
omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box 
jo2,  Altamont.  N.  Y. 


___ _  TRACTOR  PARTS 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  Parts.  Order 
lrom  the  world’s  largest  stock  of  guaranteed 
Aew  and  used  tractor  parts.  Immediate  delivery, 
free  1961  catalog  Central  Tractor  Parts  Co., 
ues  Moines.  Iowa. 


_ _  PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple- 
Weight  tarpaulin  9x12'—  $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
a^j  °'  $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 

Adval.  Bex  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  ' 


_  NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES.  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steei 
buildings  Nold  1  arm  Supply.  Rome.  N.  Y. 
INTERNATIONAL  300  TRACTOR-  used  1900 

nours  with  three  bottom  mounted  plows  and 
mower,  $2995.00.  Wiil  take  cattle  in  trade. 
James  Scott,  Belmont,  N.'Y. _ 

LARGE  6-INCH  PORTABLE  aluminum  irri¬ 
gation  system,  excellent  condition.  J.  Mark 
Robinson,  I'unkhannock  5,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two- 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13,000  miles 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Pnone  EL-5-8822. 
DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers, 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  25c.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp., 

Fargo,  N.  D  _ 

FOR  SALE:  A  Complete  apple  grading  and  siz 
ing  and  packaging  uni*  set  up  for  poly  packages 
plus  8  or  more  sizes  ror  cell  packing.  Like 
new  cost  over  $9,000.  Will  sell  tor  $3,000 
South  Windsor  Equipment  Co.,  Sullivan  Ave. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.  _ _ 

"EVERY  YEAR  I  SELL  baler,  twine,  farm 
and  construction  machinery,  tractors,  balers 
and  other  items.  I  have  discovered  that  the 
readers  believe  in  the  people  that  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
that  I  must  advertise  in  only  one  publication, 
that  will  "be  the  American  Agriculturist.”  Phil 
Gardinert  MulliCa  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down. 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  Twelve  foot,  hydraulic¬ 
ally  operated,  tool  carrier  equipped  with  spring 
teeth.  Nearly  new.  R  G.  Walker,  Route  1, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE;  TRACTORS  —  balers,  combines, 
dozers,  tillage  tools,  corn  pickers  and  bind¬ 
ers,  garden  equipment.  Rambler  cars  and  used 
autos  and  trucks.  Baler  twine  $6.50  per  bale, 
binder  $7.95.  Some  new  tractors  and  small 
tractors.1  Phil  Gardiner  Rambler  &  Machinery 
Sales,  Mlullica  Hill  (on  the  map),  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. 

SILOS— FACTOR Y  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-31,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla,  New  York. 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  lor  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-31, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  SEARS  600  egg  incubator.  Little 
used.  $45.00.  G  Weinland,  Canadensis.  Pa. 
FRICK  Ol  SAWMILL,  always^  housed,  nearly 
new  lor  about  half  price.  This  is  large  mill. 

Frank  Arnold,  Rushville,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE  $$  ON  Chains,  all  makes  saws.  C. 

Loomis.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  _ 

REPOSSESSED  FROM  BANKRUPT  dealer- 
new  equipment,  but  with  some  parts  missing, 
best  offer  takes:  Cockshutt  7’  15A  S  mower; 
Gchl  Ii  4  81  F.H.  hay  pick-up;  Gehl  W  U  80 
wagon  unloader;  Cockshutt  1032  cultivator; 
Cockshutt  411  forage  harvester.  Write  or  call 
Mr.  Sutton.  First  National  Bank,  Freehold, 

New  Jersey.  _ 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS,  kits,  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator. 
Plans  25#  Dunbar,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. 

20  ACRKSEQUIPMEN T . ~4  AC-G  one  used  100 
hours  hyd.  equipped,  Farmall  MD-1600  hours 
new  motor  and  tires  $1650;  Ford  Major  Diesel. 
2-861  Ford  Diesel,  Massey  44  Diesel  new  tires, 
motor  and  battery  $1795;  Oliver  770-880 
Diesels ;  Oliver  crawler  200  hours,  $1500 
w/hydraulic  blade;  AG-6  w/ blade  $1750;  2  used 
Oliver  OC  4  w/blade;  2  Oliver  OC  6  w/blade 
$3695  each;  OC  6  Diesel  400  hours  $3295  ;  75 
balers  all  models,  no  reasonable  offer  refused; 
60  good  combines;  50  choppers,  flail,  rotary 
and  hay  conditioners.  Don  Howard,  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.  Thruway-  Exit  43. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL.  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17.  N.  Y 

NEW  ARMY  SURPLUS  truck  chains,  650-700-’ 
750-825x20  single  at  $15.00  pair;  825x20  triple¬ 
side  chain  duals  at  $25.00  pair;  900x20  triple- 
side  chain  duals  at  $27.00  pair;  1100x20  triple- 
side  chain  duals  at  $45.00  pair;  750x20  triple- 
side  chain  duals  at  $20.00  pair;  1100x20  singles 
heavy  at  $27.00  pair.  5%.  discount — five  or 
more  pair.  Express  paid — receipt  of  check. 
Tietbohls  Inc.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

JEEPS  $27# 00J  PLANES  $159.00,  Boats  $7.80, 
generators  $2.68  are  typical  government  sur¬ 
plus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001  items  wholesale, 
direct.  Full  details,  627  locations  and  pro¬ 
cedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box  8AG,  Thomas- 
ville,  Penna. 


_  FISHING 

SEND  ME  YOUR  name  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
a  method  that  let^-you  take  giant  bass  out  of 
waters  that  other  folks  say  are  ‘fished  out”. 
Facts  free.  Write  Eric  D.  Fare,  Highland 
Park  10,  Illinois. 


BOOKS 

PROPHET— ELIJAH  COMING’  Before  Christ 
Wonderful  book  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission 
Rochester  19.  New  York. 

PARTY  G  A  IVIES!-  AD  U  LT  rsT’  Children’s.  Both 
sixty  page  books  35#  Bailey,  2345-A  North 
20th,  Milwaukee  6,  Wise. 


_ MOBILE  HOMES _ 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes,  Route  219. 
'5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo, 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  larm  machinery,  anything  of 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere  anytime. 


REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florid  all  om  es  i  t  es  $395 

Lovely  M  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads, 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish,  hunt 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept 
681- D,  Rainbow  Park.  Box-  521.  Ocala.  Fla 
(AD59067Z-0I _ 

WANTED:  FARM,  Erie  or  Niagara  County, 
40-100  acres.  K.  Otsa,  331  High  St.,  Buffalo 
4.,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  ^.ISTS  FARMS,  homes,  businesses,  5 
counties  west  of  Albany.  State  wants.  Mort 
Wimple.  Sloansville,  New  York. _ 

CAPE-COD  SALES:  Town,  country,  seashore 
properties,  motels,  acreage,  investments.  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Cone,  Realtor,  15  Baxter  Road,  Hy- 
annis,  Mass.  ‘Old  Cape-Cod’  Realty.  _ 

SELLING  COUNTRY  PROPERTY?  Quick  way 
to  find  buyers  for  your  property  is  to  look 
where  they  are  looking  for  you.  In  the  New 
York  City  area  and  surrounding  territory;  that 
means  putting  your  advertising  in  The  New 
York  Times.  It’s  the  source  prospects  turn  to 
first  because  it  has  more  to  choose  from  — 
more  country  property  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper.  Good  time  to  ad¬ 
vertise  is  between  March  5  and  April  9 — -the 
period  when  farms,  country  homes  and  estates 
will  be  featured  in  The  Times  Classified  Pages. 
Your  announcement  will  reach  approximately 
600.000  families  on  weekdays,  900,000  on  Sun¬ 
days  Full  details  may  be  had  from  your  local 
real  estate  broker.  Or.  if  you  wish,  contact 
The  New  York  Times  direct.  We’ll  help  you 
vvrite  your  ad  from  facts  you  supply,  send  you 
proofs  and  quote  costs  Write  The  New  York 
Times,  Farms  &  Acreage  Desk  #101,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department.  Times  Square. 
New  York  36.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

5  ACRES  NEAR  COUNTY  Seat.  Trenton, 
Florida.  $50  down.  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1495.  no  interest.  Owner  Wm.  H.  Mott.  7101 — 
13  St.,  N.  Saint  Petersburg  Florida. 

UNUSUAL  COLONIAL.  no  improvements. 
Trade  possible.  Maurice  Minor,  Terryville. 
Connecticut _ _ 

158  ACR£  FARM,  40  acres  muck.  Two  large, 
modernized  houses.  Barns,  tool  shed,  machinery. 
Artesian  well.  Located  on  blacktop.  Joseph 
Ticconi,  Savannah,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  350  ACRES,  good  buildings,  60 
head  cattle,  3  tractors,  and  full  line’ of  good 
machinery.  $48,500  with  %  down.  We  also 
have  other  good  farms  bare  or  stocked, 
equipped.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson 
Salesman,  East  Springfield.  N,  Y. _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY :  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber.  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Thirty  acres  of  growing 
wood  land.  Near  Littleton.  Price  $300.  Write 
George  Brew,  Gilman,  Vermont.  _ 

NEW  STROUT  SPRING  Catalog — just  out! 
Free!  Farms  homes,  businesses;  36  states, 
over  4,000  properties  described;  established  61 
years.  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
Park  Ave.,  So.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— RURAL  BUSINESS,  living  quarters 
in  excellent  condition.  Private.  David  Zwerling, 
11  Mercadante  Place,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co..  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn.  _ 

DRESSES  24#  SHOES  39#  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld,  16-A.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  samples, 
napkins,  everything.  Scholler.  1747  Selby.  Saint 

Paul  4,  Minn. _ 

SUITING  FLANNELS.  Rich  colors.  Finest 
rayon-celanese  acetate.  45  wide,  washable. 
Crease-resistant.  Save!  Samples  10#  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-AF  Taylor.  Minneapolis  18.  Minn 

DO  YOU  WEAR  size  38-66.  Buy  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Slips,  half-slips,  gowns,  panties, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Royal  Fashions, 
Dept.  A,  1422  St.  Nicholas  Ave..  New  York 

33.  New  York. _ _ 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  spring  catalog,  home 
conveniences  and  gifts!  Quality  merchandise  so 
fresh,  many  items  shipped  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Alfred  Morris,  1301 — 44th  Place,  South¬ 
east,  Washington  19,  D.  C. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easilyTrepeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  —  WALLPAPER  CATALOG.  1961  Edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J _ 

EARN  FREE  BLANKETS — as  secretary  for 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  Many  new  styles  in¬ 
cluding  electrics.  We  furnish  complete  secre¬ 
tary’s  outfit.  Send  for  free  information.  No 
obligation.  Beacon  Blanket  Club,  Dept.  N. 

39-41  South  St..  Marcetlus,  N.  Y. _ 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnu.s  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 

South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

INTRODUCING  THE  very  latest,  cozy,  warm, 
soft,  flannel  pillow  cases  for  chilly  nights. 
Nice  for  children’s  or  babies’  rooms.  Plain  or 
print.  State  color.  Enclose  $1.25  each.  Allow 
two  weeks  for  delivery.  Write:  Mrs.  R.  S.  King. 
272  Welch’s  Pt.  Rd  Milford.  Conn. 

MAKE  MONEY  WEAVING  rugs  at  home  for 
neighboi’s  on  $89.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free,  Union  Loom  Works. 
Dept.  64,  Boonville.  N.  Y. 

WEAVE  RUGS — Make  Good  Profits — No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary!  Free  catalog,  samp.e  card 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If  you 
have  loom,  advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  OR.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  3162,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

QUILT  PIECES — Beautiful  colors!  114  lbs., 
$1.00.  314  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92- A  North,  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 

SWITCHES  $2.  Baby  booties  50#  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

March  4-12  —  44th  International 
Flower  Show  (Public)  New  York 
Coliseum. 

March  10-11  —  Little  International 
Horse  and  Livestock  Show,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

March  18 — 21st  Annual  Little  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show,  Grinnell 
Arena  on  University  campus,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

March  21-23  —  Agricultural  Prog¬ 
ress  Days  (formerly  Farm  and  Home 
Week),  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

April  3-6 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

April  23-24-25  —  Seventh  annual 
American  Angus  Conference,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

June  13-16  —  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 

June  15-17 — 14th  Annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  National  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest,  Seaford,  Delaware. 


(  MISCELLANEOUS  ___ _ 

AFRAID” OF  LIGHTNING?’  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445.  • _ 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls.  Maine. _  _ _ 

rOBACCO!  PIPE  FREE!  Ready  mixed  smok¬ 
ing  or  Redleaf  chewing,  5  pounds  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers.  Stoker’s 

Dresden,  Tennessee. _ 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 
JOURNAL  ”  Old  Forge  16.  N.  Y.— $1.00  year. 

Sample  20#  _ _ _ 

WANT  A  BARGAIN?  Last  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  Government  surplus  chain  saw  chains. 
Brand  new.  36”.  Can  be  shortened.  Cost  $42.00, 
our  price.  Three— $20.00.  Six— $35.00.  Sample 
$7.50.  Postpaid.  Limited  quantity.  Order  today! 
W.  Roscoe  Slack  Associates.  Crown  Point, 

New  York  ‘ _ _ 

POCKET  SIZE  CAMERA  with  film,  supply 
limited,  lush  $1.98  to  Honest  John  Merchan¬ 
dise  Co..  RD5,  282,  Mariaville  Rd.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  Y'ork. _ 

100  RAZOR  BLADES  only  97  cents,  double 

edge,  finest  surgical  blue  steel,  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  We  pay  postage.  Made  in  USA. 
Clearing  Wholesale,  817  E.  92  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
AMERICAN-” LIGHTNING  Rods  now  guarding 
thousands  of  homes.  None  better  at  any  price. 
Enjoy  lifetime  safety.  Prices  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write,  Lightning,  Brainard.  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  100,000  products 
.  .  Save  70%  .  .  .  Sporting  goods,  house- 

wares,  everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 

New  Jersey  _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS;’.-;  line  pocket  $1.00— office 
type  $1.50.  Jones.  230A,  West  10th,  Tarentum, 

Penna.  _ 

FUDGE  VARIETIES.  1%  lbs.  $1.50.  Trial 
offer.  Dandy  Candy.  Box  342,  Bedminster,  N.J. 
PARTS  FOR  JbTOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  'oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co.,  793  Broad¬ 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y.  _  _ < 

101  SIMPLE  CHECKER  traps  foi  the  weaker 
player.  $1.00.  Frank  Steffen,  1  Immel  St., 
Rochester  6.  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re¬ 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson.  Christmas  Tree  Nursery.  DuBois,  Pa. 

FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi¬ 
cations  regularly.  Free  price  list  on  request. 

Denton  Nursery.  R.  #1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’,  1,000 
Scotch  pine,  100  Norway'  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue.  100  Douglas  *  fir.  50  white  spruce— all 
3  yr.  stock  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request. 
Whitmer  Nursery  Cooperstown,  Pa. _ 

BABY  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants. 

List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery.  Eicher  Road. 

Pittsburgh  2.  Pa. _ __ _ 

GRAFTING  KITS:  GRAFT  fruits,  nuts,  roses, 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma¬ 
terial's  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries, 

Hinesburg,  Vermont. _ _ 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  evergreens  (free 
catalog).  1  500  Blue  Spruce  seeds  $1.00.  100 
Scotch  Prac  seedlings,  6-12  inch,  $6.00.  Ten 
peach  trees,  assorted  $10.00.  Three  Sonjana 
climbing  strawberry  $6.95.  Muitiflora  Rose 
hedging’  100-$:;. 90.  Ail  postpaid.  AA  Mellinger’s, 

North  Lima.  Ohio.  _ 

CHOICE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  seedlings.  Fir- 
pines.  Spruce  2C  aijid  up.  Prepaid.  Unadilla 
Nursery  Farms.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK.  Seedlings 
and  transplants.  Price  list  on  request.  Wagner’s 

Nursery.  Sagamore  9.  Pa.  _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  AND  transplants 
in  leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  produc¬ 
tion.  Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore 

6,  Pa.  _ _ 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18- 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning- 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. 
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yet,  sieve  a  little  of  your  potting  mix¬ 
ture  over  it.  After  the  seedlings  have 
2  to  4  true  leaves,  they  should  be 
transplanted  or  thinned.  You  can  use 
the  same  type  of  containers  or  peat 
pots  that  go  directly  into  the  garden 
after  danger  of  frost  has  passed. 

The  second  method  is  to  buy  start¬ 
ed  annuals  at  the  proper  time  to 
plant  them  in  your  garden.  This 
saves  you  work,  but  costs  more. 

The  third  method  of  having  a  nice 
display  of  annuals,  of  course,  is  to 
plant  the  seeds  outdoors  after  danger 
of  frost  has  passed.  This  will  give 
you  blossom  a  little  later  than  put¬ 
ting  out  started  plants,  but  you 
should  have  masses  of  wonderful 
color  until  the  fall  frosts  nip.  Seed¬ 
lings  outdoors  must  also  be  trans¬ 
planted  or  thinned  for  best  flower 
production. 

Every  gardener  will  want  to  try 
the  three  new  flower  winners — the 
1961  All-America  Selections:  Rosie 
O’Day  sweet  alyssum;  Gloriosa 
Double  Daisy,  and  Coral  Satin  Pe¬ 
tunia.  Beauty,  strength,  vigor,  and 
durability  under  all  kinds  of  weather 
conditions  are  taken  into  account  by 
the  A  AS  judges — and  of  course  win¬ 
ners  must  show  real  differences  and 
superiority  to  existing  varieties. 
Painstaking  work  by  plant  breeders 
for  many  years  goes  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties,  and  then  the 
ones  judged  worthy  for  competition 
in  the  All-America  Selections  are 
grown  in  various  trial  plots  through 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
two  years  before  winners  are  se¬ 
lected. 

Rosie  O’Day  Sweet  Alyssum,  the 
1961  silver  medal  winner,  is  a  real 
rose  color — and  it  holds  its  color 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  (The  past  pink  alyssums 
faded  to  whitish  in  midsummer.) 
This  plant  flowers  early  in  the 
spring  and  blossoms  all  season. 
Rosie  O’Day  is  only  2  inches  high, 


Coral  Satin  Petunia,  winner  of  the 
All-America  1961  bronze  medal, 
opens  a  light  red  and  quickly  changes 
to  a  rich  satiny  coral  salmon. 


CAN  HARDLY  wait  for 
the 


growing  season  to 
M  I  start,  and  I  keep  thinking 
i  f  of  the  flowers  I  shall  have 
in  my  garden — especially 
the  annuals.  How  else  can 
a  gardener  get  so  much  for  so  little? 
And  results  so  fast,  too! 

I  like  annuals  worked  into  a  good 
perennial  border.  This  way,  you  have 
your  bulbs  and  perennials  in  early 
spring,  followed  by  colorful  annuals 
all  summer,  and  hardy  perennials  in 
the  fall.  But  use  your  annuals  any 
way  you  wish-  I  always  put  some 
zinnias  and  sweet  peas  in  my  vege¬ 
table  garden! 

If  you  haven’t  purchased  seed  re¬ 
cently,  you  may  get  a  bit  of  a  shock, 
for  soqre  of  the  new  varieties  cost 
50  to  75  cents  a  packet.  But  you  will 
probably  find  the  cost  worth  while 
for  a  delightful  new  variety  —  and 
you  can  always  swap  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  is 
how  are  you  going  to  grow  and 
handle  your  annuals.  If  you  really 
enjoy  gardening,  you  will  find  it  fun 
to  start  your  own  seedlings  in  the 
house.  (In  certain  areas,  this  is  the 
only  way  to  get  early  blossoms  from 
some  of  the  new  varieties.) 

A  potting  mixture,  a  container 
with  drainage,  and  a  sunny  window 
are  all  that  you  need  to  start  your 
seedlings  indoors.  A-  word  of  warn¬ 
ing:  Don’t  bury  the  seed.  Plant  it 
the  depth  of  its  diameter  or,  better 


Gloriosa  Double  Daisy,  another  1961  All-America  winner,  has  big  golden  ye: 
low  flowers  that  open  fully  double.  Plants  grow  to  a  height  of  3  feet. 

— Photos:  All- America  Selection 


the  outstanding  varieties  are  Burpej 
ana  Giant  zinnias  with  huge  but  per 
fectly  formed  flowers.  Halo  (bred in 
Copenhagen)  is  our  first  European 
bred  zinnia.  Growing  18  inches,  this 
has  a  circle  of  bright  gold  tips  sur- 
rounding  the  rich  mahogany  center 
Snowtime  has  almost  white  flowers 
5  inches  across. 

What  has  happened  to  Svveel 
Peas?  Am  I  the  only  person  that 
still  grows  them?  The  variety  CutM 
burtson  is  heat  resistant  and  last 
through  the  summer  very  well.  Their 
fragrance  in  a  bouquet  is  really 
charming.  This  is  a  particularly  god 
plant  on  stiff  heavy  clays,  I  have 
found. 

An  English  introduction  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  is  the  fibrous  rooted 
Begonia  Flamingo.  This  is  just  6 
inches  tall  with  white  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  a  pink  picotee  or  outer  margin- 1 

Marigolds  are  always  good  prolific  j 
bloomers.  Spun  Gold  is  a  last  year’s 
introduction  that  I  like;  it  is  only  a 
foot  high  and  wide,  but  is  covered 
with  3-inch  double  blooms.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  seedsmen  have  been  after 
a  white  marigold,  and  several  arc 
close,  but  so  far  none  are  perfect. 

I  hope  hollyhocks  will  hever  go  o* 
of  fashion.  True,  the  rust  is  hard  to 
control,  but  they  do  very  well  in  tltf 
background.  Xhe  double  sorts  ate 
gorgeous  floating  in  a  bowl,  or  top¬ 
ping  a  gift  package.  As  children 
used  to  make  colorful  dolls  out  of 
these  blossoms..  Hollyhocks  usual!) 
take  two  years  from  seed  to  bloom- 
but  with  a  little  patience  you  arc 
amply  rewarded.  ' 

Well,  good  gardening,  and  be  sure 
to  try  a  few  new  annuals! 


a  true  dwarf,  but  spreads  to  a  foot 
across.  It  should  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  new  border  plant. 

Gloriosa  Double  Daisy  is  beautiful 
and  is  superior  even  to  the  regular 
Gloriosa  daisies.  The  flowers  are 
golden  yellow  and  large  (4 14  inches 
across).  They  open  fully  double,  and 
some  of  them  also  open  wide  to  show 
the  black  button  eye  in  the  center. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  18-inch 
stems  and  the  plant  reaches  three 
feet.  This  is  a  haldy  perennial  that 
blossoms  the  first  year  from  seed- 
so  you  have  double  dividends! 

Petunia  Coral  Satin  must  have 
been  really  hard  to  choose,  for  we 
already  have  such  a  wonderful  se¬ 
lection  of  petunias.  This  new  one 
opens  a  light  red  color  and  quickly 
changes  to  a  rich  satiny  coral  sal¬ 
mon.  It  is  a  twelve-inch  plant,  with 
plain  petaled  flowers  produced  in 
great  profusion.  These  are  an  FI 
Hybrid  and  really  neat  and  compact. 

Those  are  the  newest  selections 
for  1961,  but  let’s  not  forget  some  of 
the  other  winners  and  real  favorites 
from  the  past: 

Rocket  Snapdragons  are  heat  re¬ 
sistant  and  really  do  give  mid-sum¬ 
mer  bloom.  These  have  huge  spikes 
of  blooms  with  10  to  12  per  plant. 
You  can  cut  them  for  the  house,  or 
cut  them  back  after  blooming  for 
another  big  crop.  A  bit  of  fertilizer 
at  cut-back  time  will  greatly  improve 
the  next  crop.  Use  bone  meal  or  one 
of  the  liquid  type  foods. 

Zinnias  are  an  annual  that  I  just 
couldn’t  do  without.  From  mid-sum¬ 
mer  till  heavy  frost,  they  look  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  when  I  bring  them  into 
the  house  they  seem  to  arrange 
themselves.  I  like  to  plant  them  in 
mixed  colors,  for  they  blend  so  well; 
but  of  course  they  are  equally  good 
in  masses  of  solid  colors.  Some  of 


Rosie  O’Day  Alyssum, 
the  1961  All-America  sil¬ 
ver  medal  winner,  is  a 
real  rose  color,  blooms 
early  in  the  spring,  and 
blossoms  all  season  long. 
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Seat  'far  Summer 


4505.  Fun  for  teens  when  they  sew 
these  mix-match  separates.  Combine 
light  and  dark  solids— denim,  broad¬ 
cloth,  seersucker — any  firmly  woven 
cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Sizes  10, 

12.  14,  16.  35  cents. 

4557.  The  tucked  touch  adds  in¬ 

terest  to  this  open-collared  casual. 
Choose  smooth  linen  for  this  or  shan¬ 
tung.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14%,  16%,  18%,*  20%,  22%,  24%. 

35  cents. 

9381 .  A  lovely  basic — curved  seam¬ 
ing,  tabbed  pockets.  Perfect  for  silk, 
cotton  or  linen  print.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20.  35  cents. 


9381  12-20  f 


4505 

10-16 


4792 

14’/2-24'/2 

4792.  Easy  casual  with  8-gore 
skirt,  off-the-throat  collar.  Sew  it  in 
an  easy-care  cotton  blend  or  tissue 
gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 
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2. 


35  cents. 


Our  full-color  Fashion  Catalog  shows 


100  Printed  Patterns  to  sew.  Order 
your  copy  TODAY.  35  cents. 

4591.  Stunning  two-piece  style 
eye-catching  in  a  tiny  checked  ging¬ 
ham  or  a  wash-and-wear  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11/  New  York.  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send 
35c  for  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Catalog. 


\ 


\ 


LOOK  AND  FEEL  LIKE  “ A  NEW  PERSON ” 

IN  THIS  PATENTED 


(33)  45 


Newt 

M-Elastic  Abdominal  leh 

•  Gives  wonderful  back  support! 

•  'Comfortably  flattens  your  front! 

•  Helps  relax  your  heart! 

•  Helps  free  you  from  fatigue! 


Men  and  women . . .  now  a  new, 
scientifically  designed  ALL- 
ELASTIC  abdominal  belt  pro¬ 
vides  the  utmost  in  back  sup¬ 
port,  combined  with  complete 
comfort!  New  Relax-Cinch  lifts 
up  your  abdomen  —  holds  it  in 


gently,  yet  firmly!  Relieves 
downward  pressure  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  to  permit  deeper,  easier 
breathing  —  improved  circula¬ 
tion!  Removes  pressure  from 
back  and  spine ...  discourages 
backache,  tension,  fatigue! 


100%  ELASTIC  FABRIC 
NO  HEAVY  STAYS  OR  STIFFENERS 


ORDER  RELAX-CINCH 
FOR  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

(State  which) 

Sizes  24  to  44  — 

$  1 0.98  ppd. 

Sizes  46  to  54  — 

$11 .98  ppd. 


Fits  perfectly!  So  light  and 
comfortable  you  hardly  know 
you  have  it  on!  Yet  it  gently, 
constantly  massages  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles  with  every 
breath.  Helps  firm  up  weakest 


muscles  without  heavy  stays 
or  stiffeners.  There’s  no  bulky, 
strapped-in  feeling!  Promotes 
good  posture.  Actually  gives 
you  a  trimmer,  younger, 
healthier  look! 


A  New  Lift  for  Living,  Starting  NOW! 


Often  recommended  for  back 
ailments,  abdominal  sag,  heart 
strain,  hernia,  post-surgery. 
Athletes,  golfers,  working 
people,  housewives  swear  by  it! 


Order  yours  today  —  feel  the 
wonderful  difference  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  put  it  on!  Money- 
Back  Guarantee. 


SPEHCf/t  G/ffS 


Please  give  exact  waist  measure,  weight,  height  and  sex  when  ordering 

C-l  2  SPENCER  BLDG.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

- FOR  FIRM  SUPPORT,  PLUS  HEAVENLY  COMFORT,  SEND  TODAY! - 

Spencer  Gifts,  C-12Speneer  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  my  all-elastic  Relax-Cinch  at  once. 

My  Waist  Measures :__Weight: _ Height: _ 

□vMan  □  Woman 

□  I  enclose  total  price:  You  pay  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  balance  plus 
postal  charges. 


I  must  be  delighted  with  my  Relax-Cinch  or 
I  may  return  it  within  5  days  for  a  refund. 


Name. 


Address. 


City . Zone _ State. 

Copyright  1961  Spencer  Gifts,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  *U.S.  Patent  2,824,565  —  — 


Your  DRUGGIST  has  THREE  (3)  kinds  of 

LIBRADOL 

LIBRADOL  -  A  HIGHLY  MEDICATED  plaster  for  ADULT  USE 
that  has  been  used  and  prescribed  by  DOCTORS  for  many  years,  for 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  RELIEF  of  chest  congestion  due  to  colds. 

LIBRADOL  MILD  -  Made  especially  for  CHILDREN  — 

mildly  medicated — Will  not  stain  clothing  or  linens — SAFE  for  ROUTINE 
USE  in  RELIEF  of  Chest  Colds  CHILDREN  so  often  get. 

LIBRADOL  -  “G”  . . .  Gee  -  It’s  Good 

TO  RELIEVE  PAIN  and  REDUCE  SWELLING  of  Sprains,  Strains,  Bruises 
and  Localized  Muscular  Congestion  and  Soreness.  WITHOUT  that  un¬ 
comfortable  HOT  SENSATION. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
pa  ps  Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

colors  . $1.00 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  size's.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

pLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1060  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 

to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y„  23 


INSTALL  A* 

CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

<f@crusv7ic  '^Tje.aJr 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/uustke 


SELECTED  EVERGREEN 
TRANSPLANTS 

Atltl  outdoor  charm  and  beauty  io  picture  windows, 
entrances,  corners  etc.  Two  Globe  Arborvitae  and  one 
Pfitzcr  Juniper — 10  to  16'  ...  $4.95,  Postpaid  at 

planting  time.  Write  for  Free  Planting  Guide  and 
Catalogue  gf  many  other  varieties. 

Suncrest  Nurseries 

Box  305-J  Homer  City,  Penna. 


3$ 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend, 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  I  00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


r 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im- 
mediatelyand  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Co rp. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 


□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  is  $  . .  .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  ,my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with.....' . .v . . . . ™w..... 

| 

□  Trust  Account  for . . . . . . . . . . 


Name- 


Add  ress . 

City... _ 


. .  Zone  ..  State . 

It  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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The 


LINE 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 

:  : 


LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


v 


SO  MANY  lovely  new  spring  fab¬ 
rics  are  being  displayed  in  the 
stores  that  the  array  is  dazzling 
and  may  be  a  little  confusing.  -  The 
combinations  of  yarns  and  finishes 
to  produce  the  various  weights,  tex¬ 
tures,  and  weaves  can  leave  you  in  a 
quandary.  My  advice  to  you  is  to 
take  time  to  look  over  the  fabrics  in 
,the  stores  on  a  day  when  you  are 
not  actually  planning  to  buy.  Set 
aside  a  special  hour  or  more  to  just 
browse  around. 

Read  the  labels,  talk  with  the  sales 
clerk,  handle  the  fabrics,  compare 
their  texture,  drapability,  pleatabil- 


One-Act  Plays 
Wanted! 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  a  good  one-act 
play?  If  you  can,  you  stand  a 
chance  of  winning  up  to  $50  for  it  in 
the  annual  A.  M.  Drummond  Play¬ 
writing  Contest.  The  contest  closes 
May  31,  so  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to  Professor 
George  McCalmon,  127  Goldwin 
Smith  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Here  are  the  contest 
rules: 

1.  One-act  plays,  both  serious  and 
jolly,  are  eligible.  Plays  with  not 
more  than  four  characters,  balanced 
as  to  men  and  women,  are  prefer¬ 
able.  Playing  time  should  be  between 
15  and  30  minutes.  Please  type,  using 
only  one  side  of  8V2  by  11  paper. 

■2.  Plays  will  be  accepted  by  the 
contest  on  the  understanding  that,  if 
published,  they  will  remain  royalty- 
free  to  amateur  producing  groups 
for  three  years. 

3.  A  first  prize  of  $50  will  be 
awarded  by  the  New  York  State 
Community  Theater  Association; 


ity,  crispness,  crease  resistance, 
weight,  and  color.  Try  to  visualize 
them  in  use,  keeping  in  mind  your 
own  needs — and  make  some  notes  to 
help  you  remember  which  is  which. 

You’ll  find  such  an  excursion  in¬ 
valuable,  and  it’s  fun  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fabrics  and  to  have  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
what  to  buy. 

After  you  see  the  new  fabrics, 
think  over  your  clothing  needs  and 
the  garments  you  would  like  to 
make.  Then  as  you  look  at  the  pat¬ 
terns  we  have  been  and  will  be  show¬ 
ing  you  on  these  pages,  you  can 


also,  a  second  prize  of  $25  if  the 
judges  feel  an  entry  rates  it. 

If  you  are  more  intei'ested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  plays  than  in  writing  them, 
you  might  send  for  our  American- 
Agriculturist  list  of  one-act  plays. 
All  of  these  plays  were  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  previous  Drummond  Play¬ 
writing  contests,  and  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  production  by 
rural  and  small  town  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  farm  organizations,  schools, 
church  societies,  etc. 

American  Agriculturist  plays  cost 
50  cents  each  and  are  royalty  free 
and  easy  to  produce.  Since  announc¬ 
ing  in  our  January  21  issue  the  pub 
lication  of  one  of  last  year’s  winners, 
THE  RIDDLE,  by  Frank  Conboy, 
we  have  been  flooded  with  orders 
for  it.  Many  schools  are  now  using 
this  amusing  one-act  play,  as  it  is 
an  especially  good  one  for  young 
people  to  produce. 

You  can  get  a  complete  list  of 
American  Agriculturist  plays  by 
writing  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Please  enclose  5  cents  for  mail¬ 
ing.  The  list  gives  a  brief  description 
of  each  play,  number  of  persons  in 
cast,  etc. 


Coming  at  Cornell 


\ 


nPHE  LATEST  Paris  fashions,  new 
and  unusual  fabrics,  and  food 
products  not  yet  on  the  market  will 
be  shown  to  women  visitors  to  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Agricultural  Progress  Days, 
March  21-23,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  event 
replaces  the  traditional  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program.  Films,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  in  some  cases  live  models, 
will  tell  the  story  of  new  fashions 
and  foods.  The  place  will  be  the 
Alice  Statler  auditorium  on  the  Cor- 


choose  designs  that  will  give  you 
greater  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  “window-shopping”  for  fabrics 
before  you  buy,  try  out  my  idea. 
The  results  are  really  worth  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Also,  if  you  have  not  already 
sent  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Fashion  Catalogue, 
how  is  the  time  to  do  it.  You  will 
find  in  it  travel  and  town  costumes 
with  slimming  skirts  or  easy  flow¬ 
ing  gores,  topped  off  with  bodices 
that  have  interesting  necklines, 
flattering  collars,  and  varied  seam 
ings  and  trims  to  add  interest. 

Many  are  e'asy-to-make  designs 
for  casual  wear  at  home  or  for  va¬ 
cations.  For  instance,  you  can  select 
a  sun  dress  which  can  be  quickly 
turned  into  a  city-goer  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  curvy  capelet  collar;  a  shirt- 


dress  with  bias  bodice  panel  and 
eight-gored  skirt;  a  keep-you-cool 
dress  with  no  waist  seam — a  tie-in 
back. 

Some  of  the  dresses  have  their 
own  brief  jackets,  giving  them  a 
wider  variety  of  use.  The  sleeveless 
sheath  underneath  serves  as  a  basic 
costume.  As  for  “play  clothes," 
you’ll  find  every  member  of  your 
family  is  cared  for  with  shorts,  ped¬ 
al  pushers,  culottes,  and  sun-back 
dresses. 

These  and  many  more  ideas  are 
illustrated  for  your  choosing.  Send 
now  for  your  copy  of  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Fashion  Book.  It  costs 
only  35?h  and  you  can  get  it  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  this  address;  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Pattern  Service, 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


Needle 


Work 


7  68.  Use  scraps  of  many  fabrics  for  this  color¬ 
ful  applique  quilt.  Each  butterfly  is  a  single 
patch.  Pattern  of  patches;  charts,  directions, 
Finish  quilt  with  gay  border.  25  cents. 

917.  Motifs  in  varied  stitchery  to  decorate  tow¬ 
els,-  pillowcases,  scarf  ends  Embroider  in  many 
colors  or  two  shades  of  one.  Six  4  x  12-irich 
motifs;  directions.  25  cents, 

711.  Join  lacy  medallions  for  a  scarf,  luncheon 
cloth;  use  singly  as  mats,  doilies.  Crochet  direc¬ 
tions  for  12-inch  square  in  No.  30  cotton. 

25  cents. 

7214.  Colorful  half-aprons  are  trimmed  with 
speedy  cross'-stitch,  rickrack.  The  deep  pockets 
are  so  handy.  Transfers,  directions  for  two 
aprons.  '  25  cents. 

See  a  storehouse  of  needlework  treasures 
Order  our  Catalog  TODAY.  25  cents. 


nell  campus  and  the  time  will  be 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  2:30  to 
4  p.m.  on  March  21  and  22. 

On  the  third  day,  March  23,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  will  sponsor  a  one-day  in¬ 
stitute — also  in  the  Alice  Statler  au¬ 
ditorium.  “Families  in  an  Interde¬ 
pendent  World,”  will  be  the  theme. 
Lecturers  will  discuss  how  families 
are  facing  worldwide  issues. 

Prof.  Jean  Warren  of  the  College 
faculty  will  talk  about  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Latin  American  homes, 
and  Professor  Urie  Bronfenbrenner, 
who  visited  Russia  last  summer,  will 
speak  on  “How  Russians  Build  Char¬ 
acter'.”  The  institute  is  open  to  the 
public  and  the  hours  are  from  9:45 
a.m.  to  noon,  and'' from  2  to  4  p.m., 
March  23. 


An  American  college  student  model¬ 
ing  a  Saturday  night  date  dress  at 
USA  fashion  show  in  Moscow  last 
year.  A  review  of  this  fashion  show 
will  be  included  in  the  women’s  pro¬ 
gram  on  March  21  and  22,  during 
Cornell’s  Agricultural  Progress  Days 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  each  for  1st- 
class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  257, 
Needlework  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Send  25c  for  Needlework  Catalog. 
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Good  Fish  Dishes 
for  Lent 


By  Alberta 

¥  ENT  IS  a  good 
^time  to  be¬ 
come  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with 
the  many  forms 
of  fish  that  are 
now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  good 
eating  they  pro- 
v  i  d  e!  Whether 
you  prefer  froz¬ 
en,  canned,  or 
fresh  varieties,  they  are  all  easily 
available  and  ready  to-  cook  in 
many  ways. 

The  secret  of  fish  cookery  for 
moistness,  tenderness,  and  flavor 
is  to  cook  quickly  at  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  and  avoid  over-cooking. 
Cook  only  until  the  fish  flakes  eas¬ 
ily  from  the  bones.  Season  lightly 
so  as  not  to  cover  up  its  delicate 
flavor,  and  handle  gently  during 
and  after  cooking  so  that  it  will 
hold  its  shape.  Use  a  little  lower 
temperature  for  frozen  fish,  and 
allow  a  little  extra  time. 

Fat  fish  like  salmon,  shad,  and 
mackerfel  are  most  desirable  for 
baking,  broiling,  and  planking. 
Lean  fish  like  cod  and  haddock  are 
especially  good  for  boiling  and 
steaming,  as  the  flesh  is  firm.  Fil¬ 
lets  are  adaptable  for  many  uses — 
broiling,  frying,  baking,  stuffing, 
etc. 

When  you  bring  fresh  fish  home 
from  the  market,  wrap  it  in  mois¬ 
ture-proof  paper  or  place  it  in  a 
tightly  covered  dish  and  refrigerate 
it.  If  you  buy  frozen  fish,  double 
wrap  it  before  placing  in  refriger¬ 
ator  and  leave  frozen  until  ready  to 
use.  Once  thawed,  use  fish  prompt¬ 
ly  and  never  refreeze. 

Try  the  aluminum  foil  method  of 
cooking  fish  to  eliminate  fishy  dish¬ 
es  to  wash.  For  broiling  place  a 
large  piece  of  aluminum  foil  on  top 
of  broiler  pan,  or  on  a  shallow  pan 
like  a  cookie  sheet,  and  turn  up 
edge  of  foil  all  around  to  hold  juic¬ 
es.  Brush  foil  with  melted  shorten¬ 
ing  where  the  fish  will  rest,  and 
place  fish  on  this  space.  Brush  sur¬ 
face  of  fish  with  melted  shortening 
and  season  and  broil  as  usual.  Thin 
fillets  do  not  require  turning  but  if 
fish  is  thick,  turn  it  once  carefully 
so  as  not  to  break. 

To  cook  fish  completely  wrapped 
in  foil,  place  fiqh  in  center  of  a 
good  size  piece  of  foil,  season,  and 
add  a  savory  sauce,  if  desired.  Close 
foil  to  make  a  tight  package  and 
place  on  shallow  pan.  Bake  in  a  hot 


PRAISE  BE  FOR  MUD  ! 

By  Inez  George  G ridlcy 
Pro  ise  be  for  mud  when  the  frost  goes 
out, 

And  the  sap  runs  and  the  seeds  sprout 
And  the  tree  buds  burst  with  a  sound¬ 
less  shout! 

Beginning  time— time  of  birth, 
the  new  yeast  stirs  in  the  sodden  earth, 
the  depth  of  mud  is  a  gauge  of  worth. 
Mud  to  the  axle,  mud  to  the  knee, 

Mud  to  the  laboring  whipple-tree, 
forking  its  ancient  alchemy  .  .  . 

Praise  be  for  mud! 


D  Shackelton 

oven  (425°)  about  30  to  40  minutes 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Either  a  whole  fish,  half  fish,  or  in¬ 
dividual  servings  may  be  cooked  in 
this  way. 

FISH  FILLET  ROL-POLIES 

1  package  or  4  fresh  fish  fillets 
4  squares  heavy  duty  foil 
1  cup  packaged  bread  stuffing 
1  cup  coarse  cracker  crumbs 
4  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
Vi  cup  finely  minced  onion 
Va  cup  finely  minced  celery 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 
1  tablespoon  lemon  .juice 
4  tablespoons  melted  butter 
Boiling  water 

Thaw  fi?h  if  frozen.  Place  each 
fillet  in  a  square  of  foil.  Combine 
crumbs  with  all  other  ingredients, 
adding  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
moisten  stuffing.  Spoon  onto  center 
of  each  fillet  and  roll  up.  Tie  each 
roll  with  a  soft  string. 

Brush  rolled  fillets  with  melted 
butter  and  sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice,  salt,  and  pepper.  Bring  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  foil  up  over  each  roll 
and  overlap  1  inch  or  more.  Turn 
up  open  ends.  Place  on  shallow  pan 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  about 
30  to  40  minutes. 

To  serve,  slip  foil  packages  onto 
serving  platter,  open  foil,  and  turn 
back  attractively.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  made  with  2  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  1  Vs  tablespoons  flour,  1  cup 
milk,  Vs  teaspoon  salt,  dash  pepper 
and  paprika  with  14  cup  grated 
cheese  and  2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice  added  at  end  of  cooking. 

BROILED  FISH  STEAKS  WITH  CELERY 
PIMIENTO  SAUCE 

Preheat  broiler  and  broiler  pan, 
lining  pan  with  foil,  if  desired. 
Place  desired  number  of  fish  steaks 
on  pan.  Brush  with  melted  butter, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
onion  salt. 

Place  pan  2  or  3  inches  from 
source  of  heat  and  broil  3  minutes. 
Turn  carefully,  brush  again  with 
melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  again 
with  seasoning;s.  Broil  5  minutes  or 
until  fish  flakes  easily  with  fork, 
basting  with  more  melted  butter 
once  during  cooking  time.  Serve  on 
heated  platter  with  rice  timbales 
and  lemon  wedges  and  pass  a  bowl 
of  Cclery-Pimicnto  sauce. 

To  make  the  Celery-Pimiento 
Sauce,  boil  Vs  cup  diced  celery  until 
tender  and  l'eserve  ’4  cup  of  water 
from  cooking.  Combine  2  table¬ 
spoons  molted  butter  and  lVs  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  add  slowly  14  cup 
celery  water  and  %  cup  milk,  !4 
teaspoon  salt,  dash  pepper  and  pap¬ 
rika,  and  cook,  stirring  constantly 
until  thickened.  Add  cooked  celery 
and  Vs  cup  chopped  pimiento  and 
heat  thoroughly.  Makes  sauce  for 
4  servings. 

SALMON  FONDUE 

V/z  cups  hot  milk 
2  eggs 

2  teaspoons  minced  onion 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning, 
if  desjred 

1  tall  can  (1  lb.)  salmon  flaked 
(juice  and  bones) 

4  slices  lightly  buttered  day 
or  more  old  bread 
Parsley  and  pimiento  strips 
(Continued  on  Page  49) 
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ADVERTISE  YOUR  PRODUCT 

to  an  Audience  of  More  Than 

225,000  PROSPECTS 

at  the  LOW  RATE  OF  20c  Per  Word 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of 

American  Agriculturist 

The  Northeast's  Leading  Farm  Paper  Since  1842! 
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For  Fast  Results  -  -  - 

MAIL  TH|S  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY! 

American  Agriculturist 
P.O.  Box  514 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  advertisement  (copy  below)  in  .  issues, 

starting  with  the  .  issue:  I  enclose  $ .  for  . . 

words  at  20c  a  word  for  each  time  the  ad  is  run. 
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With  every  new  or  renewal  subscription  sent  in  on  the  coupon  below 
BEFORE  MARCH  30,  1961. 

HERE  ARE  THE  BULBS  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE: 


12  Named  Varieties 


Mailed  Postpaid 
After  Frost  Danger 
Is  Passed 


You'll  get  at  least  one  each  of  these  outstanding  varieties:  Salmon  Pink 
SPIC  &  SPAN,  Beautiful  white  SNOW  PRINCESS,  Yellow  HOPMAN'S  GLORY, 
Deep  Red  SANS  SOUCI,  light  pink  FRIENDSHIP.  The  other  seven  bulbs  will  also 
be  named  varieties. 

JUST  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  OR  GIVE 
IT  TO  ONE  OF  OUR  FIELDMEN  BEFORE  MAR.  30,  1961. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
10  N.  Cherry  St. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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(See  rates  below) 
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The  gift  of  12  bulbs  is  for  sending  order  before  March  30-no  extra  charge. 
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/  Calves  \ 
go  for  its 
EXTRA  FRESH 
WHOLE  MILK 
V  FLAVOR!  J 


m  m  m  NEW 


IJl 


MILK  REPLACER 


CALF-PAB  Nectarized  For 
Greater  Palatability, 
Better  Digestability, 

Easier  Feeding 

Animal  smell  and  taste  senses  are 
sharper  than  ours!  That’s  why  new 
Blatchford’s  Calf-Pab  is  NECTAR¬ 
IZED  —  fortified  with  more  of  the 
flavor  of  fresh  sweet,  whole  milk. 
Smell  its  goodness  yourself!  See  how 
your  calves  go  for  its  EXTRA 
smackin’  good  flavor  and  aroma! 
They’ll  eat  better  and  grow  better 
naturally! 

CALF-PAB 
Gives  Top  Results 
•  .  .  Saves  Up  To  28% 

New  tastier,  more  appetizing  NEC¬ 
TARIZED  Calf-Pab  gives  top  quality 
results!  And  actual  price  comparisons 
prove  you  can  save  up  to  28%  per 
calf.  Switch  to  Calf-Pab  —  high  in 
milk  solids  (55%),  Vitamins  A,  B, 
B12,  Antibiotics  and  other  essential 
nutrients  .  .  .  NECTARIZED  for 
extra  appetite  appeal.  You’ll  earn 
more  —  Save  more! 


Mm-mm  New  Blatchford's  Calf  Pablets 
and  Calf  Meal  NECTARIZED  for  more 


appetite  appeal,  too! 
WRITE  TODAY  for 


Blatchford's  Calf  Manual 

/[latch fords 


Main  Plant  &  Offices: 
Midwest  Plant 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Dept.  2231 

West  Coast  Division 
Nampa,  Idaho 


'l/.oux  'l/etextaanceui  tDi&cu4Ae&: 

Those  Small  Litters 


’'THERE  ARE  at  least  13  possible 
*  reasons  why  sows  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  small  litters. 

1.  Pregnant  sows  have  been  under¬ 
fed  on  poor  rations  to  permit  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  protein,  minerals  or  vita¬ 
mins. 

2.  Boars  were  idle  for  long  periods 
before  breeding  sows. 

3.  Sows  were  too  thin  when  bred. 

4.  Sows  were  too  fat  when  bred. 

5.  Sows  were  bred  too  early  in  heat 
period. 

6.  Boars  were  too  fat  at  breeding 
time. 

7.  Boars  were  used  too  heavily 
during  breeding  season. 

8.  Pregnant  sows  didn’t  get  en¬ 
ough  exercise. 

9.  Either  the  sow  or  boar  inherited 
a  tendency  to  produce  weak  germ 
cells  so  that  many  of  the  fertilized 
ova  died  early  m  pregnancy. 

10.  Either  the  sow  or  boar  inherit¬ 
ed  a  tendency  to  produce  small 
litters. 

11.  Either  the  sow'  or  boar  may 
have  been  infected  with  Bang’s,  lep¬ 
tospirosis,  or  some  other  contagious 
disease  that  killed  pigs  early  in  preg¬ 
nancy. 

12.  Sows  were  overfed  during  preg¬ 
nancy  so  they  became  too  fat. 

13.  Pregnant  sows  may  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  high  fever  from  some  disease 
like  erysipelas  or  influenza  which 
killed  many  of  their  pigs  shortly 
after  conception. 

With  these  possible  causes  recog¬ 
nized,  owners  can  easily  work  out  a 
program  of  management  which  will 
prevent  a  great  many  small  litters. 
This  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Keeping  records  so  that  blood 
lines  can  be  discontinued  whenever 
they  show  a  tendency  to  regularly 
produce  small  litters. 

2.  Flushing  thin  old  sows  so  that 
they  gain  about  a  pound  daily  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  breeding. 

3.  Reducing  the  weight  of  fat  sows 
before  breeding  by  the  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  of  grain  from  their  rations 
and  turning  them  outdoors. 

4.  Separating  the  gilts  from  the 
older  sows  before  breeding  so  the 
younger  animals  can  be  fed  a  little 
better  to  take  care  of  their  growth 
requirements. 

5.  Feeding  boars  a  little  extra  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  starts  and  continuing 


such  feeding  until  all  the  sows  are 
bred. 

6.  Cutting  down  the  feed  a  little 
afterward  so  they  don’t  become  fat 
and  sluggish  before  the  next  breed¬ 
ing  season  comes  around. 

7.  Making  sure  that  the  boars  get 
plenty  of  exercise  at  all  times. 

8.  Breeding  sows  during  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  heat  period. 

9.  Feeding  them  well  for  a  few 
days  after  breeding  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  the  feed  during  this 
period. 

10.  Providing  a  balanced  ration  and 
making  sure  that  sows  are  neither 
underfed  or  overfed  during  the  rest 
of  their  gestation  period. 

11.  Supplying  them  with  alfalfa 
meal  or  hay  in  racks  all  during  preg¬ 
nancy. 

12.  Supplying  them  with  salt  and 
.mineral  mixture  in  separate  boxes  on 
a  free-choice  basis  during  pregnancy. 

13.  Making  sure  that  pregnant 
sows  get  plenty  of  exercise,  either 
by  turning  to  pasture  or  feeding  at 
some  distance  from  their  sleeping 
quarters.  . 

14.  Allowing  boafs  that  have  been 
idle  for  some  time  to  breed  a  few 
market  gilts  a  little  before  the  reg¬ 
ular  breeding  season  starts  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  semen. 

15.  Separating  the  boar  and  sows 
to  control  services  unless  only  a 
small  number  of  females  is  kept. 

16.  Distributing  services  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  the  breeding  of 
more  than  two  sows  daily. 

17.  Following  a  program  designed 
other  contagious  diseases.— Dr.  J.  W. 
Bailey 


"Take  it  a  little  easy  with  that 
spark-jabber!" 


26th 


Annual  Purebred 
Aberdeen  -  Angus 

SALE 


APRIL  15th 


Cornell  University 
Livestock  Pavilion 


N.  Y.  Angus  Assn. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  ani 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  settingup 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  , 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  rrieclicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Dt 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  (s 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  if 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  on? 
$4,  plus  C.O.D,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  sem 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  96-C.  Rochelle,! 


ROUTE  5  &  20  — WEST  BLOOMFIELD.  N.Y 


How  about  a  good  tough  saw  for  your  pruniM 
troubles?  Will  cut  anything  trom  sprouts  to  3”  l)m“s 
clean  and  with  ease.  16”  blade,  well  balanced,  no  kin M, 
nothing  to  monkey  with,  just  saw  and  enjoy  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  users  in  the  Northeast. 

WHEELER  SAW  CO. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  B!u-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Raise  Suffolk  Sheep,  the  leading  U.  S.  registered 
breed.  For  complete  information  write 

NATIONAL  $UFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Box  324AA  Colombia,  Missouri 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  y°ur 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron-*® 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  d" 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
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that.  On  the  back  of  his  jeep  is  a 
100-gallon  drum  with  a  gasoline 
pump  and  100  feet  of  garden  hose 
equipped  with  a  nozzle.  Engel  had 
the  drum  and  pump  welded  on  a 
special  frame  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  “rig”  is  used  to  control  fires 
when  Engel  burns  brush  that  has 
been  cleaned  up  after  pruning.  It  is 
also  used  for  spraying  to  control 
certain  type  of  woodlot  insects.  A 
short  suction  hose  on  the  pump 
quickly  fills  the  tank  from  a  pond. 


Good  Fish  Dishes  tor  Lent 


(Continued  from  Page  47) 

Combine  milk,  eggs’  seasonings 
and  salmon,  and  mix  lightly.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  1  quart  shallow  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Cut  buttered  slices  of 
bread  in  half  from  corner  to  corner 
and  arrange  in  over-lapping  slices 
around  edge  of  bak'ing  dish,  pressing 
slices  down  into  the  mixture. 

Place  baking  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  about  30  minutes  or  until  cen¬ 
ter  is  firm.  Slip  in  under  broiler  for 
a  few  minutes  to  brown  bread  slices. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  pimiento 
strips.  Serves  6. 

TUNA  AND  NOODLES  CALIFORNIA  STYLE 

2  cans  (6'/2  to  7  ounces  each) 
tuna 


1  package  (8  ounces)  noodles 
cooked  and  drained 

2  tablespoons  butter,  Tnelted 
2  tablespoons  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 
1  %  cups  milk 

2  teaspoons  grated  orange  rind 
Vi  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
2  tablespoons  orange  .juice 
Orange  segments 
Parsley  sprigs 

Drain  tuna  and  break  into  large, 
pieces.  Combine  melted  butter,  flour 
and  seasonings,  add  milk  gradually 
and  cook  until  thickened  and  smooth, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  orange  and 
lemon  finds,  orange  juice,  noodles, 
and  tuna,  and  heat.  Place  in  serving 
dish  and  garnish  with  orange  seg¬ 
ments  and  parsley  sprigs.  Serves  6. 


I 

from  Warwick,  New  York 


PORTABLE  FEEDER 

Here  is  a  portable  hay  or  silage 
feeding  rack  that  any  farmer  can 
build  economically.  It  is  mounted  oh 
an  old  saw  rig  and  can  easily  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tractor  and  towed  from 
one  field  to  another.  Robert  Ballek 
of  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  built 
this  one. 


HANDY  FART 

A  handy  cart  for  outside  use  of 
the  acetylene  welding  torch  was 
built  from  pipe,  strap  iron  and  rods 
welded  as  shown.  A  pair  of  rubber 
tired  wheels  were  mounted  on  a 
shaft  axle.  The  outfit  makes  field 
repair  of  farm  equipment  possible 
and  it  is  easily  loaded  in  the  pick-up 
truck  for  away  from  the  farm,  shop 
jobs. 


fire  prevention 


Howard  J.  Engel,  Jr.  of  East 
Hampton,  Connecticut,  has  60  acres 
of  evergreens,  the  majority  for 
Christmas  trees.  During  the  year, 
many  people  come  through  his  plan¬ 
tations  to  buy  nursery  stock.  Some- 
b°dy  might  be  careless,  and  start  a 
fire  going,  but  he’s  prepared  for 


Bill  Bollenbach  and  three  generations  of  ABS  Daughters,  in  his  herd. 


When  Bill  Bollenbach  first  started  dairying 
with  about  15  low-producing  cows  he  had  pur¬ 
chased,  his  DHIA  herd  average  was  only 
7,480  M  and  273  B.F.  Then  he  began  breed¬ 
ing  with  American  Breeders  Service  Great 
Proved  Sires. 

Now,  11  years  later  with  generation  after 
generation  of  ABS  breeding  in  his  herd,  his 
DHIA  average  is  14,010  M  and  500  B.F.  — 
an  increase  of  6,530  pounds  of  milk  and  227 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

He  says,  “I’m  always  insured  by  the  use  of 
Great  Proved  Sires.  ABS  sa\tes  me  time  and 


eliminates  the  danger  of  a  bull.” 

Give  your  own  herd  a  Proved  Sire  future. 
You  get  the  service  of  an  outstanding  proved 
sire  every  time.  Your  cows  stand  the  best 
chance  to  settle  with  ABS  Frozen  Semen  — 
national  average  72%.  And  you  get  the  know¬ 
how  of  an  organization  thats  bred  more  than 
10  million  cows  since  1941. 

For  service,  call  your  nearest  A 

Authorized  ABS  Distributor. 

For  free  booklet,  “How  Ameri¬ 
can  Breeders  Service  Can  Im¬ 
prove  Your  Herd,”  write; 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

325  North  Wells  Street  »  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


EVERY  SIRE 
PROVED 
GREAT 
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"Taters”-  Then  and  Now 


I  AST  summer  a  lady  reader  of 
,  American  Agriculturist  sent  me 
a  little  cluster  of  green  balls  shaped 
almost  exactly  like  miniature  green 
tomatoes.  She  wanted  to  know 
what  they  were.  Just  for  fun,  I 
showed  them  to  a  group  of  young 
city  folks  and  not  a  one  could 
identify  them.  They  were,  of  course, 
potato  balls  which  grow  on  top  of 
the  potato  vines  and  with  which 
every  potato  grower  is  familiar. 

If  you  were  to  plant  the  mature 
seeds  inside  these  potato  balls, 
you  would  get  many  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  and  maybe  from 
the  many  you  might  get  one  va¬ 
riety  which  would  be  some  good. 
That’s  the  chief  way  new  varieties 
are  propagated. 

Pioneers  Didn't  Like  Potatoes 

Centuries  before  white  men  ever 
heard  of  the  Americas,  the  semi- 
civilized  Incas  of  Peru  and  probably 
natives  of  the  high  table  lands 
farther  north  grew  potatoes.  In¬ 
dian  corn  or  maize,  tobacco,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  were  the  great  farm  products 
that  the  Americas  contributed  to 
the  world.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
the  potato  had  To  travel  across  the 
Atlantic  to  get  a  foothold  before  it 
was  accepted  and  grown  here  in 
America.  Our  pioneer  fathers,  rely¬ 


ing  chiefly  on  corn,  had  little  use 
for  the  potato  even  after  they  knew 
about  it.  *  , 

The  potato,  like  the  tomato  of 
which  it  is  a  close  relative,  belongs 
to  the  deadly  nightshade  family.  So 
both  the  potato  and  the  tomato 
were  feared  as  being  poisonous. 
Also,  no  doubt  the  poor  quality  of 
the  first  potatoes  had  something  to 
do  with  their  slow  acceptance  as  a 
food.  The  first  potatoes  were  not 
much  bigger  than  marbles  or  hick¬ 
ory  nuts  and  they  were  very  poor  in 
quality  compared  with  those  we 
have  today. 

Why  Called  Irish 

Soon  after  their  introduction,  po¬ 
tatoes  became  the  chief  article  of 
diet  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ireland; 
hence  the  name,  Irish  potatoes. 
Then,  after  the  deadly  blight  killed 
'the  crop  in  Ireland  in  1846,  causing 
a  great  famine,  thousands  of  the 
Irish  emigrated  to  America,  bring¬ 
ing  the  potato  with  them.  Soon 
afterwards,  it  became  the  main  food 
eaten  by  everybody. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  no  meal 
—  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  — 
would  have  been  complete  without 
“taters.”  Now  most  people,  particu¬ 
larly  city  folks,  eat  them  just  once 
a  day,  if  they  eat  them  at  all. 


Old-time  Production  Methods 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  growing  potatoes  in  the  past 
fifty  years.  When  I  was  young,  al¬ 
most  every  farmer,  at  least  in  my 
section,  grew  from  onfe  to  three  or 
four  acres  of  them.  Ten  acres  of 
potatoes  were  very  unusual,  chiefly 
because  they  required  so  much 
hand  work.  We  planted  them  by 
hand,  and  cultivated  them  with  a 
one-horse  cultivator.  Sometimes  we 
dusted  or  sprinkled  the  potatoes  for 
blight  with  bordeaux,  and  sprayed 
them  with  a  solution  of  paris  green 
in  a  hand  sprayer  to  control  the  po¬ 
tato  bugs.  I  have  walked  endless 
miles  pumping  one  of  those  hand 
sprayers.  They  were  irritating 
things  because  they  were  always 
getting  clogged  up.  When  I  was  a 
very  small  boy,  my  father  used  to 
give  me  a  pan  with  a  little  kerosene 
in  it  and  a  stick  with  which  to 
knock  the  potato  bugs  off  the  vines 
into  the  kerosene  in  the  pan.  My 
brother  used  to  say  that  when  we 
planted  potatoes,  the  bugs  sat  on 
the  fence  licking  their  chops  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  vines  to  grow. 

Hard  Work  Was  Good  For  Us 

Every  potato  crop  had  to  be  hoed 
and  dug  by  hand.  In  common  with 
thousands  of  other  farm  boys,  I 
hated  those  long,  ten-hour  days  of 
hard  hand  work.  (In  recent  years,  in 
thinking  about  those  long  days  of 
hard  work  on  our  own  or  neighbor¬ 
ing'  farms,  I  have  not  been  sorry, 
for  I  think  they  built  into  me  and 
into  thousands  of  other  farm  boys 
the  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
“hoe  out  the  row,”  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  task.  I  wish  more  mod¬ 
ern  boys  had  the  same  opportunity.) 
One  summer  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  I  grew  some  potatoes  on 
shares  with  a  neighbor.  For  a  lot  of 
work,  I  cleared  forty  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  my  tuition.  I  put  the 
money  in  the  bank — and  the  bank 
failed! 

A  yield  of  100  to  125  bushels  to 
the  acre  was  considered  fair.  Any¬ 
thing  over  that  was  unusual.  When 
the  potato  crop  and  price  were 
good,  we  boys  got  warm  boots  and 
clothing  and  a  little  something  for 
Christmas.  Now,  on  the  same  kind 
of  land,  not  far  from  where  I  was 
born  and  raised,  the  Clark  Potato 
Seed  Farm  raises  from  500  to  600 
bushels  to  an  acre  of  potatoes  on 
hundreds  of  acres  and  the  work  is 
all  done  by  machinery.  The  hand 
hoe,  the  one-horsfe  cultivator,  the 
potato  hook  or  spade  are  as  obso¬ 
lete  as  the  dodo. 

Marketing  Troubles 

But,  unfortunately,  not  all  prog¬ 
ress  is  good,  at  least  not  entirely. 
Small  growers  have  been  crowded 
out  of  business  and  the  big  growers 
are  in  trouble  because  with  modern 
equipment,  fertilizers,  new  methods 
and  know-how,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  production.  Some  growers 
believe  there  should  be  government 
control  over  potato  production.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  controls  have  never  worked 
and  never  will.  Besides,  and  what  is 
very  important,  control  by  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  violation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  freedom  to  run  his  own 
business.  TooTarge  crops  and  too- 
low  prices  will  do  much  to  control 
production.  A  too-large  crop  is  us¬ 
ually  followed  by  a  smaller  one  and 


This  potato  harvester  which  digs  and  picks  up  the  potatoes  in  one  operation 
is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  potatoes  were 
planted  and  harvested  almost  entirely  with  hand  work. 

Hand  picking  is  still  used  when  the  ground  is  too  stony  for  efficient  picking 
with  the  harvester. 
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better  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
work  if  it  gets  a  chance. 

What  is  necessary — both  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer — is  to 
re-sell  the  high  food  value  of  the 
potato  by  advertising  and  publicity, 
The  potato  is  a  very  valuable  and 
cheap  food.  Most  of  the  public  has 
forgotten  how  valuable  the  potato 
is  as  a  foodrThere  are  few  other 
foods  where  a  consumer  can  get  as 
much  good  nutritive  value  as  he 
can  from  the  potato.  There  has  been 
altogether  too  much  propaganda 
against  the  value  of  the  potato  as 
a  food. 

Good  Eating 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the 
value  of  potatoes  as  a  food,  you 
should  redd  Cornell  bulletin  1058. 
For  example,  almost  any  food  is 
fattening,  if  you  feat  too  much  of  it, 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  potato  it¬ 
self  that  is  fattening;  it  is  the  fat 
tening  gravy  that  is  added!  A  me¬ 
dium-size  potato  contains  90  calor¬ 
ies.  A  piece  of  double  crust  pie  con¬ 
tains  400  or  more  calories;  iced 
cake,  500  calorieis  a  piece.  A  corres¬ 
ponding  quantity  of  rice,  135  cal¬ 
ories;  macaroni,  100  calories. 

Potatoes  are  high  in  Vitamins  B 
and  C,  and  they  contain  consider¬ 
able  iron  and  4%  protein.  So  I  re¬ 
peat.  they  are  one  of  the  cheapest 
foods  on  the  market  and  they  can 
be  cooked  in  many  different  tasty 
ways. 


GET  THESE  RECIPES! 

On  pages  37  and  42  of  the 
October  15,  1960  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultui'ist,  there  is  an 
article  by  Alberta  D.  Shackel- 
ton,  Food  Specialist,  which 
contains  a  discussion  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  potatoes  and 
gives  a  large  number  of  r-eci- 
pes. 

You  don’t  know  how  deli¬ 
cious  potatoes  really  are  until 
you  have  tried  some  of  these 
recipes. 

Mimeographed  copies  may 
be  had  for  10£,  covering  cost 
of  handling  and  mailing,  by 
writing  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Home  Department,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


KASTM.WS  <  HllSTM  T 


One  of  the  best  stories  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  friend  who  says  it  is  true. 

Back  in  the  days  when  there  were 
quite’ a  few  country  grocers,  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  came  into  a  store  one 
morning  and  said  to  the  proprietor: 

“I  have  four  pounds  of  butter 
that  I  want  to  trade  you  for  four 
other  pounds.  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth 
about  it.  My  family  won’t  eat  this 
butter  because  a  mouse  fell  into  the 
cream  crock  and  drowned.  Now  I 
feel  that  if  you  will  trade  and  sell 
it  to  someone  else,  it  won’t  hurt  any 
because  ‘what  you  don’t  know 
won’t  hurt  you.’  ” 

The  storekeeper  said:  “All  right.’ 
So  he  took  her  four  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  into  the  back  room,  put  his  own 
stamp  on  it,  re-wrapped  the  four 
pounds  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  woman.  She  was  very  grateful 
and  said:  “Thank  you/” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  store¬ 
keeper,  “you  know,  what  you  dont 
know  won’t  hurt  you!” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


1EAVER  TROUBLE 

One  of  our  subscribers  wrote  us 
hat  there  is  a  beaver  pond  on  the 
tate  land  which  touches  his  farm 
nd  that  it  constitutes  a  real  prob 
cm.  He  wondered  if  he  could  get 
permission  to  blow  up  the  dam. 

We  understand  that  it  is  practical- 
y  useless  to  destroy  a  beaver  dam, 
jecause  they  “work  like  beavers”  ail 
fight  and  by  morning  the  dam  is 
lack  in  operation. 

We  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
ion  of  N.  Y.  State  Conservation 
Commissioner  Wilm  and  heard 
promptly  from  Albert  G.  Hall,  Chief 
I  of  the  Bureau  of  Game,  advising  us 
hat  this  is  being  called  to  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  district  game  manager  in 
the  area  where  our  subscriber  lives. 
Here  is  part  of  Mr.  Hall’s  letter: 

“Such  problems  can  be  handled 
several  ways:  the  Department  may 
live-trap  and  transfer  the  offending 
animals;  if  the  season  is  open,  as  it 
is  now,  we  could  encourage  trappers 
to  trap  them;  we  could  issue  a  per¬ 
mit  to  the  complainant  to  destroy 
the  animals;  or  a  water  control 
structure  can  be  built  through  the 
dam  to  solve  the  problem.”  • 

THANKS 

The  response  to  the  recent  request 
of  Mrs.  Judkins  about  the  old-time 
singing  schools  was  so  overwhelm¬ 


ing — as  was  the  one  to  the  request 
for  the  poem  “Come,  little  leaves 
.  .  .  ”  that  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  answer  each  letter  individually. 
Will  you  please  all  accept  our 
thanks  and  those  of  the  inquirers 
for  your  interest  and  cooperation. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 

Any  descendants  of:  Rue  ben 
Dimond  born  in  Sutton,  N.  H.;  Jacob 
Sherman  who  married  Abigail  Read 
of  Taunton,  Mass.;  or  Isaac  Staff¬ 
ord  who  lived  in  Warwick  and  Scitu- 
ate,  R.  I. 

Clarence  Fuller,  whose  father  was 
Frank  .Edward  Fuller,  and  whose 
last  known  address  was  either  E. 
Aurora  or  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(39)  51 

Richard  James  Powers  or  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Katherine,  who  lived  around 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  between  1894  and 
1897. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

\  % 

Mrs.  Earle  B.  Predmore,  Gibson 
Hill  Rd.,  Chester,  N.  Y.,  would  like 
the  words,  name  of  author,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  name  of  composer  of  the  music 
for  “Sabbath’s  Close.”  The  first 
verse  is,  “Softly  fades  the  twilight 
ray  of  the  holy  Sabbath  day.  All 
things  tell  of  calm  repose  at  the 
holy  Sabbath’s  close.” 

If  you  know  the  poem,  “The  Fire¬ 
man”,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Sander’s  Fifth  Reader,  used  during 
the  1880’s,  won’t  you  write  to  Mrs. 
Floyd  Goodman,  Rt.  2,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.? 


'Kot  ovont& 


DAVID  M.  WUNDER,  VENICE  CENTER.  N.  Y. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
BENEFITS  PAID 

Margaret  Gray.  Altamont,  N  Y .  128.00 

Fell — broke  arm 

Ray  Teator,  Whitesville.  N.  f.  .  408.1 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — injured  back 

Gerald  Linderiran,  Hinsdale.  N,  Y .  253.85 

Pinched  finger  in  brake  lining 

Earl  Robinson.  Port  Byron.  N.  Y .  231.28 

Slipped  on  ice — injured  knee 

Janies  Priest,  Forestville,  N.  Y . .  451.57 

Fell— fractured  rib 

Joseph  Frycek,  Horseheads.  N.  Y .  .  928.36 

Truck  hit  horses — fractured  hip 

John  Neidlinger,  Mt.  Upton.  N.  Y .  222.14 

Kicked  by  cow — fractured  arm 

Leonard  LaPorte.  Mooers,  N.  Y .  170.00 

Auto  accident. — broke  legs,  ribs,  cut  face 

Paul  Russell,  McGraw.  N.  Y .  357.27 

Caught  hand  in  jointer — loss  of  finger 

Mello  Jurjens,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  .  582.20 

Caught  in  stomach  bv  cow’s  horn 

Mary  Sweeney,  Wingdale,  N.  Y .  127.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ankle 

Philip  Cummings.  Akron.  N.  Y .  92.50 

Skating  on  ice — fractured  leg 

Adrian  LaTray.  Bombay,  N.  Y .  302.86 

Knocked  down  by  cow — injured  collar  bone 

Clifford  Sharp.  Byron,  N.  Y .  136.43 

Fell  from  stone  boat — injured  back 

Milton  Hayden,  Windham,  N.  Y.  .  618.57 

Fell  from  roof — fractured  back,  arm 
Glen  Ostrander  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.  969.44 
Fell — injured  knee,  cut  hand 

Effie  Sawyer,  Watertown,  N.  Y .  106.43 

Fell — fractured  ankle 

Joseph  Nagy,  Glenfield,  N.  Y .  1,118.96 

Slipped — fractured  arm 

John  Farley,  Genesco.  N.  Y .  147.51 

Thrown  off  pony — fractured  wrist 

Claude  Roher,  Morrisville,  N.  Y  .  327.14 

Hit  by  heifer — fractured  ribs 

Charles  Mallaber,  Rochester.  N.  Y .  759.46 

Slipped — internal  injuries 

Clarence  Ash.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y .  160.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — fractured  ribs 

John  Piazza,  Burt,  N.  Y .  156.43 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest 

Paul  Gauthier,  Watervillc,  N.  Y . .  156.12 

Getting  out  of  door- — injured  back 

Floyd  Hamilton,  Jamesville.  N.  Y.  . .  371.29 

Tractor  accident — injured  neck 

John  Wells,  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y .  218.17 

Kicked  by  cow — irjured  toe 
E.  Wilhemina  Ackerman,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  120.00 
Fell — fractured  leg 

Edith  Colman,  Medina.  N.  Y .  112.85 

Hit  by  ear — ini, .red  wrist,  hand 

Kurt  Seiferth,  Garrattsville,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Slipped — injured  ankle,  knee 

Claude  Moultor  Potsdam.  N.  Y .  308.57 

Burned  by  calf 

William  Brewer.  Canton.  N.  Y.  .  154.99 

Pushed  by  cow — Injured  shoulder 

Emma  Kutcher,  Jefferson.  N.  Y .  100.00 

Pressure  cooker  exploded — burns 
Ray  Risley,  Rathbone,  N.|Y .  235.70 

Fell  from  table — injured 

Lloyd  Aman,  Spencer.  N.  Y .  3.600.00 

Tractor  trailer  overturned — killed 

Victor  Clapper,  Ithaca.  N.  Y .  150.00 

Kicked  by  cow — fractured  leg,  injured  ankle 

George  Martinez,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.  . .  227.14 

Leading  bull — fractured  shoulder 

Hazel  Wilkins,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  . .  128.38 

Fell  over  dogs — fractured  arm 

Stanley  Sterling.  Gillett,  Pa.  .  196.64 

Tractor  accident — fractured  leg,  cut  heel 

Robert  Fuller,  Osceola.  Pa.  .  186.00 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  teeth 

Mildred  Shoemaker,  Lawrenceville.  Pa .  137.43 

Kicked  by  cow — -injured  leg 

Anna  Goodenough.  Honesdalc,  Pa .  234.29 

Fell — in  hired'  back 

Antonio  'Sorino,  Medford,  N.  J .  403.50 

Fell — injured  shoulder 

Salvatore  Leone,  Swedesboro,  N.  J.  7. .  289.61 

Stepped  on  nail — injured  foot 

Elmer  Yard.  Stockton,  N.  J.  . .  295.72 

Thrown  down  by  calf — injured  knee 

Lester  Gregory,  Newton,  N.  J .  267.25 

Crushed  by  cow — injured  hand 


'Keefi  'tyacci  “Policies  l^wecved 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 


FIRST  OWNER  REPORTS  on  John  Deere’s  New  Generation  Tractors 


“ Our  “4010”  Is  Far  Superior  to 
Anything  We’ve  Ever  Owned.” 


“We  needed  more  horsepower  in  our  opera¬ 
tions  because  every  spring  w'e  were  getting 
further  behind.  This  “4010”  Tractor  and  one 
man  can  take  the  place  of  two  tractors  and 
two  men.  We  borrowed  a  No.  12  Chopper  to 
see  how  the  tractor  would  handle  it.  We 
chopped  corn  in  7th  gear  with  a  one-row  unit, 
and  the  tractor  didn’t  even  slow  down.  We 
picked  50  acres  of  corn  and  are  sure  we  didn’t 
use  over  a  gallon  of  fuel  an  hour. 

“Shifting  the  tractor  is  really  simple;  we 
don’t  even  look  at  the  lever  now  to  change 
gears.  The  seat  is  like  sitting  in  an  overstuffed 
living-room  chair;  it’s  the  easiest-riding  trac¬ 
tor  we’ve  ever  owned.  You  can  really  stand 
up  in  comfort;  just  push  the  seat  back  and 
there’s  worlds  of  room.  The  tractor  is  so  far 
superior  to  anything  we’ve  ever  owned,  that 
we  wouldn’t  know  which  feature  to  pick  out 
as  best.” 

CALVIN  (upper)  and  milford  totten,  Byron,  New  York 


“This  “4010”  Has  Got  All  Kinds 
of  Power  .” 


“This  “4010”  has  got  all  kinds  of  power.  We 
plow  in  4th  gear  with  the  throttle  about  two- 
thirds  open.  The  tractor  uses  about  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  fuel  per  hour,  which  is  good  economy 
for  our  thinking.  The  “4010”  sits  so  nice,  and 
the  new  power  steering  and  power  brakes  are 
all  additional  advantages  to  us.  The  control 
levers  are  all  in  the  clear  and  handy,  and  the 
seat  is  perfect.  Using  the  direction  reverser  to 
back  up  to  reset  the  plow  after  it  hits  a  rock 
saves  a  lot  of  time.” 

Vincent  v.  JONES,  Copenhagen,  New  York 


“My  New  “3010”  Will  Cut  My 
Work  By  One  Man.” 


“I  needed  a  bigger  tractor  and  knew  Diesel 
was  more  economical,  so  I  bought  the  “3010." 
The  tractor  will  pull  two  implements  and  cut 
my  work  by  one  man.  I  plan  to  pull  a  10-foot 
disk  and  a  12-foot  drag  harrow  at  the  same 
time.  I  plowed  up  24  acres  of  sod  that  hadn’t 
been  worked  for  10  years;  did  more  odd  jobs 
around  the  house  for  a  full  half  day,  and  the 
tractor  only  used  39  gallons  of  fuel . .  •  real 
economy.  There’s  plenty  of  lugging  power 
and  that  backup  and  forward  shifting  *s 
really  more  than  you  can  believe.  That  power 
steering  is  so  good,  you  don’t  even  realize 
you’re  turning  it,  and  that  seat  is  a  lot  more 
comfortable.” 

LOWRY  M.  AUSTIN,*  Elba,  NeW  y°r^ 


Enthusiasm !  These  proud  owners  have  it.  Acceptance !  These  New  Generation  Tractors  are  earning 
it.  Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  a  power  size,  model,  and  fuel  type  that’s  just  right  for  you'.  He 
urges  you  to  see  and  drive  a  new  John  Deei'e  Tractor.  Ask  about  the  liberal  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


john  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


FOUNDED  1842 
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The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 

PUBLISHED  24  TIMES  A  YEAR 


Broadcast  commercial  fertilizer  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  first  cutting  is  removed. 


By 

TOM 

SCOTT 

Cornell 

Agronomy 

Departmen 


MEADOWS— 

Our  Forgotten  Acres 


IN  OUR  Northeast,  fertilizers  sold  for  use  on 
lawns  are  about  equal  in  tonnage  to  that 
used  for  topdressing  our  meadows  and 
pastures.  You  may  doubt  it,  but  it’s  true.  Most 
home  owners  want  lawns  that  have  good  color 
throughout  the  summer  months  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  the  selected  grasses  in  their  lawn 
mixtures.  To  do  this  proper  fertilization  is  a 
“must.” 

Why  shouldn’t  we  fertilize  and  manage  our 
legume  and  grass  meadows  more  like  lawns? 
Why  should  they  be  called  “forgotten  acres”? 
Most  of  these  meadows  are  not  producing  the 
yields  of  forage  that  they  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  one  of  the  most  economical  vyays 
to  boost  feed  production — adequate  fertiliza¬ 
tion — is  being  overlooked. 

Vigorously  growing,  high  yielding  crops 
must  have  plenty  of  plant  food,  in  a  proper 
balance  in  the  soil  so  that  crops  can  use  them. 
Most  farmers  recognize  this  when  planting’ 
annual  crops  such  as  corn,  and  the  need  for 
at  least  some  fertilizer  in  the  row  at  planting 
time  has  been  generally  accepted.  Hay  crops 
get  hungry  too! 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  just  how  hungry  mea¬ 
dows  are  in  the  farming  regions  in  New  York 
State.  From  some  recent  summaries  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agronomy  at  Cornell,  we 
can  see  the  extent  to  which  hay  meadows  are 
being  topdressed  with  commercial  fertilizer. 
About  53,000  soil  tests  in  1957-58  showed  that 


approximately  89-90  percent  of  the  hay  mea¬ 
dows  in  the  State  received  no  topdressing  with 
commercial  fertilizer. 

In  addition,  1959  census  data  shows  that, 
as  a  State  average,  only  one  New  York  farmer 
in  twelve  topdressed  grass  meadows  with 
commercial  fertilizer.  Fewer  than  three  farm¬ 
ers  in  ten  apply  phosphorus  and  potash  to 
established  stands  of  legumes! 

Is  commercial  fertilizer  really  needed  as  a 
topdressing  for  meadows?  The  answer  is  yes! 
All  soils  in  the  Northeast  were  originally  low 
in  phosphorus  and  many  of  them  are  still  test¬ 
ing  low  in  available  phosphorus.  The  ability  of 
soils  to  supply  potassium  may  vary  consid¬ 
erably  between  various  regions.  The  important 
point  is  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  soils 
in  the  Northeast  can  adequately  supply  year 
after  year  the  quantity  of  nutrients  required 
for  yields  that  today’s  forage  varieties  are 
capable  of  producing. 

The  Facts 

Legume  varieties,  such  as  DuPuits  alfalfa, 
with  the  potential  for  producing  high  yields, 
frequently  disappoint  the  farmer.  A  common 
question  is,  “Why  did  my  legumes  produce 
just  so-so  yields  and  then  ‘run  out’  after  one 
or  two  years  of  production?”  Well,  it  could 
have  been  a  number  of  things.  Seeding  mix¬ 
tures  should  be  chosen  according  to  soil,  use 


and  management  situations.  The  use  of  good 
seed  is  important,  but  returns  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  small  if  soil  acidity  has  not  been 
corrected. 

Liming  in  the  proper  amounts  must  be  done 
before  the  seeding  is  made.  Mechanical  mix¬ 
ing  of  lime  with  the  soil  is  essential  for  de¬ 
creasing  soil  acidity.  The  question  is  often 
raised  regarding  the  application  of  lime  to  a 
legume  sod,  perhaps  just  ahead  of  plowing  for 
corn.  This  will  benefit  future  crops  in  the  ro¬ 
tation  more  than  the  legume  sod,  because  lime 
moves  very  slowly  into  the  soil,  perhaps  one- 
half  inch  in  depth  per  year.  Therefore,  it  is 
best  to  apply  lime  prior  to  or  during  one  of 
the  fitting  operations  of  the  soil.  In  many 
farming  situations  lack  of  lime  is  the  road¬ 
block  to  good  forage  yields. 

The  legumes  in  well  established  stands  of 
legume-grass  mixtures  frequently  do  not  yield 
and  persist  as  well  as  they  should  due  to  lack 
of  fertility.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  all  soils 
in  the  Northeast  were  originally  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus.  Those  soils  that  now  test  medium  or 
high  reflect  management  and  fertility  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  phosphated  manure  and/or  lib¬ 
eral  applications  of  phosphate  fertilizer.  Le¬ 
gumes  growing  on  soils  that  still  test  low  in 
phosphorus  will  show  their  hunger  on  the  bale 
counter  or  in  the  wagon  box. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Tilings 

you  should  know 
about  motor  oil 
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If  you  think  a  motor  oil’s  job 
is  to  lubricate,  you’re  only  1/5  right. 

Altogether,  there  are  5  things  a  motor  oil 

needs  to  do  to  keep  today’s  modern  engines 

running  right. 

1.  Clean-Combustion’s  gook-and-goo  must 
be  kept  in  suspension  so  it  won’t  clog 
up  engine  parts. 

2.  Seal— The  right  oil  seals  the  gap  between 
piston  and  cylinder  wall.  Helps  prevent 
loss  of  power  and  gasoline  mileage. 

3.  Cool-A  hot  engine  can  destroy  itself 
unless  you  use  an  oil  that  can  help  dissi¬ 
pate  the  heat  and  control  it 

4.  Protect— Corrosion  can  ruin  your  engine. 
Acid  and  rust  formations  must  be 
guarded  against. 

5.  Lubricate-Keeping  moving  metal  apart 
is  only  part  of  the  job.  Under  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  high  load  the  "film  strength” 
of  an  oil  is  important. 

The  above  qualities  are  built  into  every 

Atlantic  Motor  Oil  in  the  refining. 
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What’s  in  a  pedigree? 

In  motor  oil  as  in  livestock  you  have  to  start 
with  good  stock  to  get  a  good  product. 

First,  let’s  consider  crude  oil.  Some  re¬ 
finers  are  forced  by  economics  to  use  the 
crude  stock  they  produce  even  if  it  isn’t  of 
the  highest  quality.  But  Atlantic  produces 
various  types  of  crude  and  selects  only  the 
finest  types  for  refining  specific  lubricat¬ 
ing  products. 

Starting  with  high-quality  paraffin  base 
stocks,  all  Atlantic  Motor  Oils  are  put 
through  a  "cleaning  up”  process  called  sol¬ 
vent  refining,  which  was  pioneered  by 
Atlantic. 

Then,  when  only  the  high-quality  paraf¬ 
finic  portion  of  the  crude  remains,  it  is 
dewaxed  to  a  low-pour  point  by  solvent  de¬ 
waxing  to  insure  easy  flow  in  cold  weather. 

— - ^ 


Engine  “dandruff”  Tractors  are  driven  hard. 
During  hot,  hard  driving,  a  thin  film  of  motor 
oil,  in  contact  with  extremely  hot  surfaces 
in  the  engine,  tends  to  oxidize  and  form  a 
hard  carbonaceous  material  which  drops  off 
in  flakes  and  grains  as  a  kind  of  engine 
"dandruff."  These  particles  can  form  a  high- 
temperature  sludge  throughout  the  engine. 

The  detergent  characteristics  of  Atlantic 
Motor  Oils  give  protection  against  engine 
failure  due  to  these  various-type  sludge  de¬ 
posits.  This  tends  to  prevent  the  plugging  of 
oil  control  rings  and  the  sticking  of  piston 


rings  by  keeping  these  various  products  of 
combustion  in  suspension  rather  than  form¬ 
ing  sludge.  (Plugging  of  the  oil  rings  can  lead 
to  high  oil  consumption.  Such  deposits  may 
also  clog  the  oil  pump  inlet  screen  and  cause 
engine  failure  due  to  lack  of  lubrication.) 
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Beating  the  heat! 

At  high  engine  temperatures,  petroleum 
oil  will  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  var¬ 
nish,  sludge  and  corrosive  acids. 

But  Atlantic  has  learned  how  to  beat  the 
heat.  Atlantic  Motor  Oils  are  specially 
treated  to  make  them  resist  this  tendency. 
Tests  made  under  the 'hot  Florida  sun  and 
during  hard  driving  conditions  prove  that 
all  our  oils  have  a  stability  and  heat  resist¬ 
ance  that  will  help  keep  your  engine  free  of 
varnish  and  lacquer,  carbon  and  tar. 
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Using  the  right  oil  is  important 

Choose  the  motor  oil  that’s  right  for  your 
engine  (gasoline  or  diesel): 

•  Atlantic  Ultramo  Motor  Oil  for  normal 
low-temperature,  start-stop  operation  and 
high-speed,  long-distance,  high-tempera¬ 
ture  operation. 

•  Atlantic  Ultramo  Motor  Oil  S-1  for  sus¬ 
tained  high  engine  speeds  and  high  oper¬ 
ating  temperatures. 

•  Atlantic  Ultramo  Series  3  Motor  Oil  for 

hard-working,  hot-running  engines. 

•  Atlantic  Ultramo  20W-40  Motor  Oil.  This 

high-detergent,  multi-viscosity  oil  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  quick  starts,  low  oil  consumption, 
year-round  fuel  economy. 

For  additional  information  or  consultation, 
call  your  Atlantic  Rural  Routeman  or  your 
Atlantic  Distributor  and  he’ll  be  happy 
to  see  you  personally.  He’s  the  man  in 
your  community  dedicated  to  serve  your 
petroleum  needs  24  hours  a  day. 

- ^ 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm  service 

See  your  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 


GOODYEAR 


!>  “EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


“Getting  back  on  the  job  in 
an  hour  saved  me  s250” 

reports  Robert  McNinch,  Mac-Beth  Farm,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


i  FARM  TIRE 


SERVICE 


WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  A  TROUBLE-CALL  from  Bob  McNinch,  M.  &  W. 
Tire  Co.  "rep”  Alvin  Jordan  reached  Mac-Beth  Farm.  He  quickly 
installed  a  free  “loaner”  to  replace  a  tractor  tire  that  had  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  Just  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the 
tractor  was  back  planting  oats  again.  According  to  McNinch,  this 
speedy  service  saved  $250  — the  wages  of  his  extra  field  hands 
who  would  have  been  idled  the  rest  of  the  day  without  the  tractor. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  AT  7  A.M. 

Jordan  returned  to  replace  the  "loaner”  with  the  new  Goodyear 
tire  McNinch  needed.  It  was  expertly  installed- inflated- liquid- 
weighted,  in  time  for  a  full  day  in  the  field.  That's  all  part  of  the 
‘‘Extra  Hand”  service  that  has  helped  keep  McNinch  a  Goodyear 
tractor  tire  user  for  the  past  18  years.  Another  big  reason  he’s  a 
Goodyear  fan:  Goodyear  famed  Sure-Grip  quality  gives  him  1,000 
hours  of  peak  performance  a  year-year  after  year. 


IT’S  EASY  TO  see  why  farmers  the  country 
over  are  loyal  to  Goodyear.  They  know  that 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires  feature  super-tough 
rubbers  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple- 
Tempered  cord  for  bonus  mileage.  And  every 
mile  of  it,  those  ruler-straight,  gear-like  lugs 
deliver  exceptional  traction. 

To  save  money  on  tractor  tires  that  are  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth 
today-or  to  save  time  in  emergencies  through  “Extra  Hand”  service 
-call  your  Goodyear  dealer! 


GOODYEAR  “EXTRA  HAND” 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


■J  Check,  change  and  repair  3  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
any  type  tire.  tires  for  maximum  traction. 

2  Furnish  “loaners”  while  4  Minimize 
your  tires  are  being  re-  through  expe 

paired  or  retreaded.  maintenance. 

5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


4Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 


Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


of  good  things  come  from 


TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Lots 


Choose  either  the  popular  3-1  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 


XEEDS  HEFCAL 

JN  1960,  a  New  York  State  law  was  enacted 

which  provided  for  a  substantial  broadening 
of  transportation  for  school  children  within 
the  State.  Unless  repealed  it  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  September  1,  1961. 

Since  it  was  enacted,  serious  objections 
have  been  raised  by  various  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  School  Boards  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board,  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Teachers  Association,  Council  of  Superintend¬ 
ents,  School  District  Administrators,  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  School  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Public  Education  Association. 

Companion  bills  to  repeal  it  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  State  Legislature  by  Senator 
Dutton  S.  Peterson  of  Odessa  and  Assembly- 
man  Russell  Selkirk  of  Cobleskill. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  contains  numerous 
faults.  For  example,  it  increases  the  distance 
that  non-public  school  pupils  should  be  trans¬ 
ported,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  because 
school  districts  can  now  increase  this  distance 
if  they  think  it  best.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
takes  away  a  degree  of  local  control. 

It  would  permit  parents  to  choose  the  school 
they  wish  their  children  to  attend,  and  require 
that  they  be  transported  there. 

A  school  district  that  has  never  felt  the  need 
to  provide  transportation  is  required  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  to  provide  it  for  both 
public  and  non-public  school  children  on  all 
grade  levels. 

The  net  result,  it  is  stated,  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  transportation  costs  to  a  substantial 
and  unnecessary  degree.  I  trust  it  will  be  re¬ 
pealed.  If  you  feel  as  I  do  write  to  your  State 
assemblyman  and  senators  and  make  your 
feelings  known  to  them. 


American  agriculturist 
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IOK? 

JWAS  TOLD  recently  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  farm  machinery  “trade  ins” 
should  be  junked.  Here  are  the  reasons  given: 

From  the  dealer’s  standpoint,  he  is  first 
tempted  to  allow  too  much  on  the  price  of  a 
new  machine.  Then  when  he  sells  it  he  has  the 
problem  of  seryicing  it  and  the  probability 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  charge  what  he  al¬ 
lowed  for  it. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  who  buys 
used  equipment,  several  problems  develop. 
For  example,  he  gets  a  breakdown  in  the 
middle  of  a  busy  day.  Work  stops,  a  new  part 
may  need  to  be  ordered,  there  is  a  repair  bill. 

Then,  even  though  the  old  one  works,  im¬ 
provements  on  new  models  may  make  the  old 
one  obsolete. 

The  situation  would  be  improved,  so  my 
friend  says,  by  junking  all  equipment  over  a 
certain  age,  the  time  to  be  determined  for 
each  type  of  equipment  by  its  expected  useful 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  felt  that  good  used 
equipment  is  the  answer  to  some  smaller  farm¬ 
ers  who  can  thereby  keep  their  machinery 
cost  within  bounds.  Also,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  man  who  by  careful  care  keeps  his 
equipment  going  far  beyond  the  average  years. 
To  put  it  another  way,  age  is  not  a  sure  basis 
on  which  to  junk  anything.  Anyway,  my 
friend’s  idea  intrigued  me.  How  does  it  strike 
you? 

HOI KEE  TAXES 

|F  YOU  ARE  anything  like  me,  your  blood 
pressure  starts  to  mount  when  you  begin  to 
make  out  your  income  tax  report.  It’s  not 
that  I  object  to  sharing  in  the  costs  of  the  leg¬ 
itimate  activities  of  government.  I  just  happen 
to  believe  that  many,  many  government  bu¬ 
reaus  are  overstaffed  and  inefficient,  if  not 
actually  useless. 

For  example,  where  is  the  sense  in  spending 
taxpayers’  money  to  reclaim  land  while  other 
taxes  are  used  to  buy  and  store  surplus  food? 

But  the  thing  which  makes  me  really  see 
red  is  to  include  in  my  income  the  few  divi¬ 
dends  I  get  on  investments  bought  with  money 
on  which  I  paid  taxes  the  year  I  earned  it! 

My  feelings  are  not  soothed  by  the  thought 
that  some  of  the  taxes  I  pay  are  used  for  re¬ 
lief  of  some  who  could  have  saved  for  a  rainy 
day  as  I  tried  to  do,  but  who  preferred  to 
spend  as  fast  as  they  earned. 

Anyway,  now  that  I  have  freed  my  mind,  I 
feel  much  better! 

ijrrs  <  xii*  some  wixos 

JgLACKBIRDS  and  starlings  have  become  a 
source  of  enormous  damage  to  farmers,  not 
only  in  the  Northeast,  but  in  the  nation.  Their 
greedy  feeding  ruins  crops  from  the  orchards 
of  New  England  to  the  rice  fields  of  Louisiana. 

Time  was  when  lead  poisoning  from  a  rifle 
was  the  answer  to  wildlife  marauders,  he  they 
deer,  fox,  raccoon  or  birds.  But  times  change, 
and  a  large  segment  of  our  overfed  population 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  19g| 

considers  wildlife  as  sacred  as  a  cow  in  India 
Untroubled  themselves  by  damage  from  this 
source,  they  raise  loud  clamors  of  protest  at 
the  slightest  mention  of  putting  the  “bee”  on 
the  birds. 

A  national  magazine  recently  carried  a  long 
article  deploring  the  callousness  of  Africans 
in  killing  wildlife.  An  impassioned  plea  was 
made  to  preserve  the  “wild  state  of  Africa", 
with  all  its  “animals  of  splendor”.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  the  author  had  never  had  a  herd  of  ele¬ 
phants  browse  his  only  source  of  food,  nor 
seen  a  lion  make  a  human  kill.  It  would  be 
“nice”,  I  suppose,  to  preserve  Africa  as  a 
private  preserve  for  occasional  jolly  safaris 
by  wealthy  Americans — just  like  it  would  have 
been  “nice”  if  the  bison  herds  had  been  pre¬ 
served  for  the  American  Indian. 

» 

My  wife  is  a  bird  enthusiast,  but  when  the 
house  sparrows  start  their  annual  pillaging 
of  the  robins’  nests  (eggs  or  young),  yours 
truly  unlimbers  his  assorted  firearms  with 
wifely  sanction.  We  enjoy  watching  wood¬ 
chucks,  and  rabbits  are  so  cute,  but  eating 
our  garden  is  a  sure  ticket  to  animal  heaven. 

Let’s  be  realistic  about  our  wildlife  popula¬ 
tion  and  seek  to  enjoy  it,  but  also  control  it. 
I  can  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  anyone  who 
questions  killing  animals  purely  for  sport,  but 
it’s  time  we  stopped  being  piously  sentimental 
when  wild  animals  cause  real  hardship  for 
many  individuals.  Our  laws  are  so  written 
that  the  individual  must  frequently  break  the 
law  if  he  attempts  to  protect  the  fruit  of  his 
sweat  from  marauding  animals. 

I  enthusiastically  support  research  projects 
already  underway  to  seek  control  methods  that 
will  lower  bird  damage.  Even  if  we  have  to 
take  off  our  kid  gloves,  let’s  get  the  job  done. 

— G.  L.  C. 

om;  SI  Hid II! 

J7ARMERS  in  the  Garden  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  reacting  vigorously  to  a  bill  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature. 

Sponsored  by  organized  labor,  it  would  pro¬ 
hibit  employers  from  bringing  workers  into 
New  Jersey  during  a  strike,  and  also  pre¬ 
scribes  other  rules  that  must  be  followed  in 
such  a  situation. 

The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  has  character¬ 
ized  the  bill  as  “completely  one-sided,”  pre¬ 
scribing  what  employers  may  and  may  not  do 
during  a  strike,  but  with  nothing  in  it  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  labor  goons  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  to  serve  on  picket  lines  during 
strikes. 

Certainly  farmers  in  other  northeastern 
areas  will  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this 
stand. 

THAI.  Ell  V! 

T^HE  WHITE  RIVER  Valley  Herald  of  White 
River  Junction,  Vermont,  reports  the  death 
of  an  8-year-old  boy  when  a  tractor  he  was 
operating  plunged  down  a  steep  embankment 
and  overturned. 

Everyone  becomes  accustomed  to  hazards 
and  minimizes  them.  But  such  a  tragedy 
should  certainly  cause  a  re-examination  by 
every  farm  parent  of  possible  hazards  result¬ 
ing  from  young  people  operating  dangerous 
farm  equipment. 

It’s  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry! 


They  Say 


A  cold  is  both  positive  and  negative;  some¬ 
times  the  eyes  have  it  and  sometimes  the 
nose. — Williams  Lyons  Phelps. 
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FOLLOWING  FIGURES  ARE  WORTH  ATTENTION.  Poultrymen  say 
they  intend  to  up  EGG-TYPE  BABY  CHICKS  purchases  by  12% 
over  ' 60 .  By  regions  :  North  Atlantic  (also  South)  10%; 
South  Central ,  27%  ;  West ,  19%  -  West  North  Central ,  9%  ; 
East  North  Central,  5%.  BROILERS  for  market  have  been  up 
1 0%-12%,  but  demand  is  keeping  pace.  Prospects  are  for 
substantially  more  TURKEYS  for  next  fall 1  s  market . 

BEEF  CATTLE  numbers  increased  less  than  expected  from 
year  ago.  Instead  of  3  to  3.5  million,  gain  for  year  was 
903,000,  up  2%.  SPRING  PIG  crop  promises  to  be  reasonable, 
maybe  up  5%.  GILTS  and  SOWS  onU.  S.  farms  January  1  were 
only  4%  above  year  previous.  Total  HOGS  down  6%.  SHEEP 
numbers  down  1%. 

February  1  report  on  POTATO  stocks  shows  7%  over  last 
year,  but  3%  below  ’59.  Big  winter  potato  crop  expected, 
24%  above  year  ago  but  7%  below  average . 


U.  S.  BUTTER  production  in  1960  WAS  UP  4%  above  ’59 
but  1.8%  but  below  average  for  ’55-?59.  For  same  year 
American  cheese  production  was  up  5.9%,  but  6%  below  the 
?  55- '  59  average . 


TREND ,  PAST  AND  FUTURE,  IS  TOWARD  STEADY  INCREASE  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS.  Talked  of  now  are  medical  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  elderly;  privilege  of  earlier  retirement  ; 
increase  in  minimum  monthly  benefits  from$33  to  $43  ; 
loosening  of  eligibility  requirements.  ALSO  higher  So¬ 
cial  Security  taxes.  Where  employer  and  employee  each 
now  pay  $216  per  year,  in  1  62  increase  would  be  to  $225  ; 
in  ’63,  $300;  and  in  '66,  $377.50. 


A  COURT  DECISION  OUTLAWING  COMPENSATORY  PAYMENTS  into 
the  milk  pool  by  non-pool  dealers  has  been  reversed  by  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia.  It  will  doubt¬ 
less  now  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been  said 
that  outlawing  compensatory  payments  would  ruin  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  milk  marketing  orders. 

TENTATIVE  USDA  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM  AS  OUTLINED  HERE 
FEBRUARY  18  has  been  changed  in  detail  ;  may  get  further 
changes  in  Congress.  Program  now  proposes  support  of  '61 
CORN  CROP  at  1.20  per  bu.  with  comparable  supports  for 
ether  feed  grains  tm  growers  who  divert  20%  of  acres  to 
conservation  practices  ;  cash  payment  of  60%  of  support 
price  X  '59-' 60  average  yield  on  diverted  acres  ;  no  sup¬ 
port  prices  to  non-cooperators  ;  Commodity  Credit  to  sell 
feed  grains  now  held  at  market  price ,  but  with  definite 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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J^h&Song  of  the  Lazij  Farmer:  > 

NE  trouble  with  the  world  today 
'“'is  that  so  many  folks  will  pay 
somebody  else  for  things  that  we 
once  always  did  ourselves,  by  gee, 
although  those  boughten  substi¬ 
tutes  do  not  match  our  own  labor’s 
fruits.  Take,  for  example,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  a  food  I  cannot  do  without; 
it’s  rare  to  find  a  person  now  who 
has  the  faintest  notion  how  to  even 
start  to  make  the  stuff,  ’most 
ev’ryone  is  dumb  enough  to  buy  a 
carton  or  can  and  think  it’s  no  less 
tasty  than  the  real  thing,  when  ac¬ 
tually  it’s  something  else  entirely. 

Thank  goodness,  lazy  though  I 
be,  I  can  cnthusiastic’ly  pitch  in 
and  help  Mirandy  out  when  it  is 
time  to  put  up  kraut.  However  busy 
she  might  get,  there’s  never  been  a 
season  yet  when  she  has  not  agreed 
to  brew  at  least  a  barrel,  maybe 
two.  Good  home-made  kraut  just 
can’t  be  beat,  each  mouthful  is  a 
tasty  treat,  and  once  a  week  all 
winter  long  it  fills  my  soul  with 
cheerful  song.  I'll  never  touch  the  stuff  that’s  canned  as  long’s 
Mirandy  is  on  hand  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  sh'c  gets  done  with 
good  advice  from  me. 


CONCENTRATED,  FREE-FLOWING, 


IT'S  %V/z%  NITROGEN! 


GUARANTIED  ANALYSIS 

N  l  T R  O  O  i  N  33.5% 

AMMONIA  HIUQGEH  18.75% 
NITRATE  HITHOOEH  16.7 5% 

f®wm}  m  u  m  mmm  i»m 


American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  New  Yrork. 

®Aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid 
C  ompany’ s  trademark  for  its 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer. 


AEROPRILLS 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 
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Fast  Haying 
For  Quality 

By  ORVAL  FRENCH 

Head,  Cornell  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
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on,  and  everyone  w 
now  comes  in  smaller 


REGARDLESS  of  prices,  farmers 
will  be  buying  equipment  which 
will  permit  them  to  put  up  hay  fast 
and  with  less  labor.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  will  apply  to  every  job  on  the 
farm. 

Looking  ahead,  I  can  see  little 
hope  of  much  improvement  in  the 


ORVAL  FRENCH 

be  in  the  market 


prices  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  get.  and 
much  as  I  dislike 
to  admit  it,  1  can 
also  sec  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  equip¬ 
ment  prices  will 
inch  up.  But  this 
situation,  rather 
than  persuading  a 
farmer  to  put  off 
buying,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  he  will 
for  machinery. 


This  squeeze  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  almost  forces  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  do  one  of  two  things: 

To  increase  production  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor,  or  to  substi¬ 
tute  power  for  labor.  Actually,  the 
two  things  are  very  closely  related, 
and  most  farmers  will  do  some  of 
each. 


Quality  Is  Key 

Take  hay,  for  example.  Dairymen 
know  that  high  quality  roughage 
will  increase  production  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  The  higher  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  forage,  the  more  effective 
this  will  be. 

Following  this  one  step  further, 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  putting  up 
this  high  quality  is  speed,  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  “beating  the 
weather.” 


The  right  equipment  helps  greatly 
in  this  speed-up,  and  I  am  sure  that 
more  and  more  dairymen  will  be  us¬ 
ing  one  or  both  of  the  following. 
First,  the  hay  conditioner,  which 
presses  the  stems  and  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  saving  a  day  from  the  time 
the  hay  is  cut  until  it  is  in  the  .mow. 

The  other  is  the  hay  drier,  either 
with  or  without  heat,  which  again 
permits  putting  hay  in  the  barn  with 
less  curing  time  than  is  permissible 
without  a  drier.  This  often  means 
getting  hay  in  ahead  of  a  storm,  as 
well  as  helping  to  put  “early  cut” 
hay  into  the  barn. 

Some  men  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  two,  that  is  the 
conditioner  or  the  drier,  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  based  on  a  feeling  that  they 
cannot  afford  both,  at  least  in  one 
year.  Obviously,  a  combination  of 
the  two  gives  the  best  results. 

Two  Problems 

There  are  two  hay  drying  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  dairyman  to  meet.  Will 
he  use  wagon  or  platform  drying  or 
will  he  use  heat  or  depend  on  air 
alone? 

Neither  wagon  nor  platform  dry¬ 
ing  is  perfect.  Wagon  drying  tends  to 
tie  up  expensive  equipment,  while 
platform  drying  requires  another 
handling,  something  which  we  are 
trying  to  get  away  from. 

Heat  adds  to  the  expense,  but  es¬ 
pecially  where  a  man  is  putting  up 
a  heavy  tonnage  of  hay,  it  does  tend 
to  speed  up  the  operation.  Incident¬ 
ally,  one  of  the  reasons  I  doubt  that 
dairy  farmers  are  going  to  get  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger  is  that  the  owner  of 
a  really  big  dairy  farm  of  100  to 
200  cows  is  just  going  to  put  up 
some  poor  hay  before  he  gets  it  all 
in  the  barn! 


Another  practice  that  I  think  will 
increase  is  random  piling  of  bales 
in  the  mow.  This  calls  for  some  kind 
of  a  distributor.  Again  this-  substi¬ 
tutes  power  for  muscle,  as  well  as 
speeding  up  the  opex-ation.  Some 
milk  producers  will  use  this  method 
to  put  hay  in  the  mow  right  from  the 
field  and  then  start  the  drier  to  re¬ 
duce  moisture  to  a  safe  level. 

There  is  another  point  I’d  like  to 
mention.  When  a  man  plans  to  mech¬ 
anize  his  operation,  either  partially 
or  completely,  he  needs  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  planning  the  layout  and  in¬ 
stalling  the  equipment  so  that  it 
will  operate  to  best  advantage.  Very 
few  farmers  have  the  necessary 
training,  and  for  that  matter,  rela¬ 
tively  few  equipment  dealers  are 
prepax-ed  fully  to  meet  this  need,  al¬ 


though  some  dealers  are  beginning 
to  accept  this  l'esponsibility.  Cer¬ 
tainly  someone  must  do  it. 

In  this  planning  it  is  extremely 
important  to  look  ahead  and  to  visu¬ 
alize  and  pi’obablv  to  put  on  paper 
the  final  layout.  This  is  advisable 
even  though  several  years  will  go  by 
before  the  plan  is  complete.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  tragic  to  spend 
xnoney  to  build  or  remodel,  oxily  to 
find  in  a  few  years  that  serious, 
costly  mistakes  were  made. 

But  to  get  back  to  putting  up 
roughage,  the  importance  of  quality 
is  realized  as  never  befoi’e.  The  only 
way  that  quality'  can  be  assured  is 
by  speeding  up  to  get  the  job  done 
quickly  axxd  to  beat  the  weathex'.  It 
is  done  by  l'eplacing  muscles  with 
equipment  to  do  the  job  faster  and 
more  effectively. 


Talk  about  “hot  air" — here’s  enough 
to  supply  a  hundred  public  speakers 
all  at  once!  Drying  hay  is  a  cinch  for 
this  heated  air  outfit. 


Ever  know  a  place  more  like  Hades 
than  a  haymow  on  a  muggy  July  day 
with  the  sun  beating  on  the  metal 
roof?  No  sweat  here, ,  though,  as  the 
bales  automatically  tumble  from  the 
conveyor  into  the  mow. 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON  65 

4-Plow  "All-Job”  Hustler! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON  35 

World’s  Best-Selling  Tractor! 


$ 


100  CASH 


BON 
CHEC 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  ANY  NEW  MF  35  DIESEL  OR  GAS  WHEN  YOU  BUY  ANY  NEW  MF  65  DIESEL,  GAS  OR  LPG 


Here’s  the  best  tractor  deal  you’ll  find— anywhere!  First,  take  your  pick— any  model— 
of  these  two  most -wanted  Ferguson  System  tractors  .  .  .  world  famous  for  their  power, 
economy  and  handling  ease.  Second,  you’ll  get  a  terrific  deal  from  your  Massey -Ferguson 
Dealer,  including  a  big  trade-in  and  easy’M-F  terms.  Third,  you  get  a  big  CASH  BONUS 
check — direct  from  Massey-Ferguson — with  no  strings  attached.  Bank  it  or  spend  it  .  .  . 
on  fuel,  implements  or  anything  you  want.  It’s  the  best  all-round  deal  of  the  year.  One 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss!  See  your  Massey-Ferguson  Dealer  today! 

HURRY!  This  Offer  Good  for  a  Limited  Time  Only! 

Look,  Compare . . .  Massey-Ferguson  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power: 


Faster  haying  with  JOHN  DEERE 


NEW  21  Crimper 
HAY  CONDITIONER 


3-Point-Hitch  and  Caster 
Wheel  MOWERS 


Two,  interlocking  corrugated  rolls 
on  the  new  21  Crimper  kink  stems 
at  two-inch  intervals  to  speed 
curing — make  better  hay.  Both 
rolls  on  John  Deere  Conditioners 
are  driven  for  smooth  operation. 


The  No.  9  Three-Point-Hitch  and 
No.  8  Caster-Wheel  Mowers 
team  up  rugged  strength,  simple 
adjustments,  and  protected  op¬ 
eration  to  give  you  like-new  per¬ 
formance  year  after  year. 


I  ■HP 


NEW  31  Crusher 
HAY  CONDITIONER 


Side-Mounted 

MOWER 


The  rolls  on  the  new  31  Crusher 
bruise  stems  to  reduce  hay-dry¬ 
ing  time.  The  large  spiral-grooved 
rubber-covered  roll  and  the 
small,  fluted,  steel  roll  assure  po¬ 
sitive  feeding  of  the  crop. 


The  big-capacity  10  Side 
Mounted  Mower  features  full 
vision  cutting  .  .  .  simple  adjust 
ments  .  .  .  easy  mounting  .  . 
good  cutter-bar  flotation  ...  60 
degree  cutter-bar  breakaway, 
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brings  better  quality... bigger  returns 


Who  says  haste  make 


aste? 


Speedy  haying  with  John  Deere  equipment 
doesn’t  sacrifice  a  thing.  It’s  faster  haying  that 
puts  better  hay  in  every  bale  .  .  .  more  beef  on 
the  scale  .  .  .  more  milk  in  the  tank. 

Big  capacity,  dependability,  and  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  the  crop — they’re  the  features  in  John 
Deere  Hay  Tools  that  hustle  your  haying  oper¬ 
ations  and  make  higher-quality  hay. 

Take  a  John  Deere  Mower  for  example. 
Whether  you  choose  the  10  Side-Mounted 
Mower,  the  No.  8  Caster-Wheel  Mower,  or  the 
No.  9  Three-Point-Hitch  Mower,  you’ll  cut  35 
or  more  acres  per  day.  This  enables  you  to  cut 
more  of  your  crop  at  its  peak  in  feed  value.  * 

New  Crimper  and  Crusher 
Hay  Conditioners 

With  either  one  of  the  two  new  Hay  Condition¬ 
ers — the  21  Crimper  or  the  31  Crusher — you’ll 
speed  hay  curing  up  to  50  per  cent  to  save  more 
feed-rich  leaves.  Conditioned  hay  also  has  more 
vitamins  and  nutrients  .  .  .  retains  its  green 
color  longer  .  .  .  and  makes  more-palatable  feed. 

For  a  low-cost  way  to  speed  hay  curing  there’s 
the  John  Deere  Swath  Fluffer.  It  picks  up  the 
crop  .  .  .  lifts  it  to  a  standing  position  .  .  .  and 
releases  it  to  fall  in  a  loose,  fast-curing  swath. 
What’s  more,  it  helps  save  rained-on  crops  in 
the  swath  and  windrow. 

Fast  Raking  with  a  Light  Touch 

John  Deere  Rakes  are  real  artists  at  saving 
leaves.  They  work  fast  but  they  handle  the  crop 
gently.  They  form  windrows  with  leaves  inside, 
stems  outside  for  uniform  curing.  Your  John 
Deere  dealer  has  a  rake  just  right  to  meet  your 
needs.  There’s  the  low-cost  894-A  which  rakes 
7-foot  swaths,  and  the  896- A  which  handles  9- 
foot  swaths.  The  low-cost  350-A  PTO  Rake  is 
available  with  3-point  or  semi-integral  mounting. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  heavy-duty  858-A — 
the  “Cadillac”  of  side-delivery  rakes. 

There’s  a  complete  line  of  John  Deere  Hay 
Tools  to  choose  from  and  every  machine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  you  higher-quality  hay  ...  in 
less  time  ...  at  low  cost.  See  your  dealer  soon. 
Ask  him  for  a  free  demonstration.  Find  out 
about  the  liberal  terms  of  the  John  Deere  Credit 
Plan,  too. 


SWATH  FLUFFER 

The  reel  on  the  Swath  Fluffer  picks  up  the  crop  .  .  . 
lifts  it  to  a  standing  position  .  .  .  and  then  releases 
it  in  a  loose,  fluffy  condition  on  top  of  the  stubble. 
This  greatly  reduces  hay  drying  time. 


A  complete  line  of  Rakes... with 
NEW  Rubber-Ball-Joint  Teeth 

John  Deere  894-A  (above),  896-A,  350-A  (below) 
and  858-A  Rakes  feature  new,  exclusive  Rubber- 
Ball-Joint  Teeth.  The  greater  flexibility  in  these 
teeth  permits  them  to  flex  over  or  around  field  ob¬ 
structions.  This  holds  tooth  breakage  to  a  minimum. 


JOHN  DEERE  .  3300  RIVER  DRIVE  .  MOLINE,  ILL 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 
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lie  Started 
With  Only 
Two  Cows 


Nate  Cushman  is  the  lirst  national  M* A  officer  from 
Connecticut.  Here’s  the  story  of  how  lie,  with  the  help  of 
others,  moved  steadily  ahead  to  become  an  outstanding 
young  farmer. 


By  BOB  STEINER,  Field  Editor 


SHADY  GLEN  Farm  in  Franklin, 
Connecticut,  is  the  home  of  95 
head  of  Holstein  cows.  It’s  also  the 
home  of  Nathan  R.  Cushman,  the 
first  Connecticut  boy  ever  to  become 
a  national  officer  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Nate,  who  was 
elected  one  of  the  four  regional  vice 
presidents  of  the  FFA  at  the  natio¬ 
nal  convention  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  last  fall,  has  a  story  that 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  any  boy 
wanting  to  get  started  in  farming. 

The  165  acre  farm  on  which  Nate 
was  born  has  been  in  the  family  for 
75  years.  Only  30  acres  wgre  tillable 
when  it  was  handed  down  to  Nate’s 
father,  Nathan  P.  Cushman.  He  op¬ 
erated  it  until  World  War  II,  when  a 
shortage  of  help  forced  him  to  sell 
his  cattle  and  start  working  off  the 
farm. 

In  1950  Nate,  who  was  then  10. 
joined  the  New  London  County  4-H 
Club,  and  acquired  two  grade  Hol- 
steins.  His  older  sister  Pat,  also  a 
4-H  member,  bought  a  purebred  Hol¬ 


stein,  and  together  they  began  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  cans  of  milk  for  a  nearby 
dairy. 

In  1954,  Nate  entered,  Norwich 
Free  Academy,  where  he  enrolled 
in  vocational  agriculture  under  the 
guidance  of  instructor  Ira  Wasniew- 
ski.  By  this  time,  Nate  knew  he 
wanted  to  farm.  With  the  aid  of  a 
local  carpenter  he  and  his  father 
built  an  82’  x  36’  dairy  barn,  equip¬ 
ped  with  22  stanchions  and  4  calf 
pens.  “It  began  to  look  like  I  would 
do  okay,”  were  Nate’s  thoughts  at 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year  in  high 
school. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  bought  his 
second  registered  animal,  a  purchase 
made  possible  through  a  farm  loan 
program  by  radio  station  WTIC  of 
Hartford.  Connecticut.  Since  his  first 
purchase,  31  animals — nearly  one- 
third  of  Nate’s  present  herd— were 
obtained  through  WTIC  or  are  des¬ 
cendants  of  WTIC  purchases  made 
by  Nate,  Pat,  and  his  younger  sister 
Geraldine. 


Like  many  a  northeastern 
dairy  barn,  the  Cushmans’ 
has  been  extended  within 
the  last  few  years. 


Here’s  the  kind  of  team 
that  can  produce  real  re¬ 
sults  —  teacher,  student, 
parent.  Left  to  right:  Vo-ag 
instructor  Ira  Wasniewski, 
Nate,  and  his  father. 


Meet  Osborndale  Royal  Lady — more  commonly  known  as  Penny — and  Nathan 
R.  Cushman,  who  prefers  to  be  called  Nate.  Penny,  still  in  the  herd,  was  the 
first  purebred  Nate  bought  back  in  1951. 


In  the  fall  of  1956,  Nate  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  National  FFA  Con¬ 
vention  at  Kansas  City,  when  he  was 
picked  as  the  top  boy  among  the 
WTIC  calf  raisers.  “It  was  a  great 
inspiration,”  Nate  recalls. 


National  FFA  Convention  and  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Nate  said,  “I  was  surprised 
and  happy,  but  I  hope  to  serve  the 
FFA  and  help  other  boys  just  as  the 
FFA  has  helped  me.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  196l| 


A  big  year  for  Nate  was  1957,  for 
it  was  then  that  he  officially  enroll 
ec'  his  herd  on  DHIC,  although  he 
had  been  weighing  the  milk  from 
each  animal  from  the  time  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  later  ran  his  own 
butterfat  tests  in  the  vo-ag  labora¬ 
tory.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
New  London  County  Agent  Stanley 
Hale  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict,  more  land  was  cleared  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  tillage,  based  on  plans  and 
work  that  Nate  had  started  himself. 

As  a  result  of  these  conservation 
practices,  Nate  was  given  the  State 
Award  for  Soil  Conservation  at  the 
Connecticut  FFA  Convention  that 
year.  He  was  also  given  the  Walter 
Thorp  award,  which  is  a  registered 
Holstein  calf  presented  annually  to 
an  outstanding  FFA  member  in  the 
State. 

During  his  senior  year,  Nate  was 
putting  a  60-foot  addition  on  his 
dairy  barn.  The  barn  -was  roofed  by 
his  local  FFA  chapter  and  when  it 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  the  barn  measured  142’  x  36’ 
with  48  stanchions  and  5  calf  pens. 

Up  until  this  time,  Nate  had  been 
running  the  farm  by  himself,  with 
some  cooperation  from  his  family. 
Then  his  father  decided  to  leave  his 
job  and  join  Nate  in  running  the 
farm  full  time.  He  also  gave  Nate 
a  hi  interest  in  the  farm.  Together, 
the  father  and  son  began  deciding 
what  further  improvements  to  make 
and  one  was  to  erect  an  18’  x  50’  con¬ 
crete  silo.  Previous  to  this  Nate  had 
been  using  an  earth  type  trench  silo. 

l^y  1959  the  farm  had  73  head  of 
cattle,  and  Nate  and  his  Dad  went 
into  a  full  50-50  partnership.  The 
milk  was  marketed  through  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Associ¬ 
ation  to  a  local  dairy  in  New  Lon¬ 
don.  The  farm  had  been  a  CMPA 
member  since  1951. 

Bigger  things  were  yet  to  come  for 
Nate.  In  October  1960  he  received 
the  American  Farmer  Degree  at  the 


Today,  70  acres  of  the  original  165 
are  cleared  and  tillable.  In  addition, 
Nate  and  his  father  rent  150  acres 
from  a  nearby  farm  including  125 
for  pasture  for  the  heifers  and  25  in 
tillage.  The  Cushman  operation  now 
includes  some  315  acres  of  land  with 
95  head  of  cattle,  75%  being  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  The  official  DHIC 
average  (shown  below)  for  the  last 
two  years  also  tell  a  story. 

The  farm  has  been  using  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Connecticut  Artificial 
Breeding  Association  (CABA),  now 
the  New  England  Selective  Breeding 
Association  (NESBA). 

Nate  had  the  soil  analyzed  on  all 
his  pasture  and  cropland  once  every 
five  years  and  fertilized  in  part  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  State 
University,  which  provides  the  test¬ 
ing  service.  However,  Nate  says, 
“We  get  poultry  manure  from  near¬ 
by  chicken  farms  and  have  found 
that  7  tons  to  the  acre  on  land  to 
be  used  for  growing  corn  silage,  and 
5  tons  to  the  acre  on  pasture  works 
out  quite  well.” 

The  farm  is  now  fully  equipped 
with  some  of  the  latest  labor  saving 
equipment  including  gutter  cleaners 
and  bulk  feeders  for  grain  in  the 
barn.  In  the  fields,  the  forage  har¬ 
vester  and  the  new  hay  crimper  get 
quite  a  workout  during  the  summer 
months,  but  the  Cushmans  still  pre¬ 
fer  to  hire  the  hay  baled. 

In  January  and  February,  Nate, 
along  with  five  other  national  FFA 
officers,  went  on  a  goodwill  tour  of 
the  country  and  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  was  honored  at  a  “Sa¬ 
lute  to  Nate  Cushman  and  the  FFA 
Officers”  luncheon  attended  by  more 
than  75  leaders  from  throughout  the 
State.  Governor  John  Dempsey  pre¬ 
sented  Nate  a  scroll  and  said,  “Con¬ 
necticut  is  proud  of  you,  Nate!”  The 
Governor  went  on  to  say  with  res¬ 
pect  to  all  the  FFA  officers,  “What 
greater  representatives  could  we 
have  of  our  youth.  We  should  send 
these  men  all  over  the  world.” 


Yea  r 

Lbs.  Milk 

%  Test 

Lbs.  Fat 

No.  of  Milker 

1959 

1960 

12.205 

1 4,039 

3.8 

3.8 

469 

531 

31 

40 

“Guthion  ‘one-package’  spraying  gives  us  99.5%  control 
of  all  apple  insects,  including  codling  moth” 

Says  Mr.  Samuel  H.  McComb,  Fruit  Manager  of  Deep  Acres  Orchard,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Samuel  H.  McComb,  Fruit  Manager  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Irish’s 
Deep  Acres  Orchard,  Kinderhook,  New  York,  shows  fancy 
McIntosh  apples  from  last  year’s  Guthion-treated  crop.  Mr. 


McComb  reports  substantially  more  effective  insect  control 
with  an  all-season  Guthion  spray  program  than  with  any 
combination  of  chemicals  formerly  used. 


"All-season  Guthion  spray 
program  reduces  our  annual 
loss  to  fruit  insects  by  $1,725” 

“Guthion  provides  the  most  effective  codling 
moth  control  we  have  ever  had,”  states  Mr. 
McComb.  “Spraying  our  McIntosh  trees 
with  Guthion  has  reduced  crop  losses  from 
690  bushels  to  only  115  bushels  annually 

“Our  first  experience  with  Guthion  was  so 
satisfactory  last  year  that  we  doubled  the 
acreage  sprayed  this  year,  and  we  got  the 
same  excellent  99. 5%  control  of  codling  moth. 

“Our  annual  output  of  McIntoshs  aver¬ 
ages  22,000  to  23,000  bushels.  Of  the  apples 
that  we  raise,  these  bring  the  best  prices  at 
market.  So  when  Guthion  assures  us  a  re¬ 
duction  in  loss  at  the  grading  table  from 
$2,070  to  $345  at  a  $3  per  bushel  market 
price,  that  contributes  substantially  to  our 
annual  profits.” 

Guthion  assures  finer  quality  fruit 

“We  realize  two  other  important  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  use  of  Guthion,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comb  continues.  “First,  is  the  ease  of 
application.  Because  of  simplified  and 
quicker  mixing,  we  save  spraying  time  and 


also  get  less  nozzle  clogging.  The  second 
advantage  is  the  superior  texture  of  the 
apples.  Our  former  sprays  dulled  the  apples 
after  several  applications,  and  by  compari¬ 
son  with  our  present  results,  affected  the 
price  commanded  on  the  market.  Last  year, 
our  McIntoshs  treated  with  Guthion 
brought  an  average  of  25  <jt  per  bushel  more 
in  the  fancy  grade.” 

Guthion  controls  worst  fruit  pests 

“Guthion  not  only  controls  codling  moths, 
but  also  maggots,  mites,  curculio,  red- 
banded  leaf  rollers,  and  aphids,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comb  adds.  “With  Guthion,  we  get  one- 
package  spraying,  instead  of  individual 
insect  control  or  suppressor  methods. 
Guthion,  used  alone,  gives  us  substantially 


more  effective  control  than  any  complicated 
mixture  of  chemicals.  These  many  advan¬ 
tages  have  made  Guthion  an  unqualified 
success  with  us.” 

Higher  profits  from  Guthion  use 

Here’s  why  Guthion  means  more  fruit 
profits  for  you.  It  is  the  only  single  insecti¬ 
cide  that  controls  all  major  fruit  pests,  all 
season  long.  Guthion  alone  equals  or  sur¬ 
passes  the  control  of  any  complicated  com¬ 
bination  of  chemicals. 

Guthion  lasts  longer,  too  .  .  .  eliminates 
worry  about  special  insect  build-ups,  spe¬ 
cific  timing,  and  between-cover  sprays.  To 
reduce  your  spray  costs  and  get  better 
insect  control  this  season,  use  Guthion. 
It  works! 


Available  from  farm  supply  dealers 

A  PRODUCT  OF 
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Ford  goes  BIG  in  a  grea 


NEW!  5-plow  power. ..6-cylinder  engine  for  BIG  farming 

jobs.  Nearly  5  tons  of  working  weight. 

NEW!  Powr-Stor  hydraulic  system,  only  the  Ford  6000 

stores  hydraulic  power,  available  for  instant  peak-load  use.  Only  the 
Ford  6000  can  deliver  full  hydraulic  power  at  any  operating  speed. 
Smooth  hydraulic  power  at  all  times. 

HEW!  Power  brakes,  disc  type,  oil  cushioned.  Always 

in  balance,  with  equalized  braking  pressure  for  safe,  quick  stops.  Never 
need  adjusting.  Smooth  and  responsive . . .  light  pedal  pressure  does  it! 

NEW!  Dual  range  PTO.  The  Ford  6000  offers  both  540  and  1000 

rpm  PTO  speeds  each  at  two  different  throttle  settings.  Delivers  up  to 
20%  more  power  for  heavy  PTO  work-  up  to  25%  savings  in  fuel 
on  light  PTO  jobs. 

NEW!  Only  Ford  tractors  have  on-the-go  shifting  to  any 

speed  at  any  time— without  stopping  . . .  without  clutching.  Easy-to-move 
gear  selector  lever  on  the  dash!  Ten  speeds  forward,  2  in  reverse.  Only 
Ford  has  Select-O-Speed .proved  by  over  6  million  hours  of  operation! 


NEW!  Quick-adjustable  steering  wheel.  The  steering 

wheel  raises  and  swings  forward  for  stand-up  driving;  lowers  anc 
swings  rearward  for  sit-down  driving.  This,  with  power  steering,  gives 
the  easiest  steering  ever! 


NEW!"  Control  center"  operating  ease.  Most  comfortab 

seat  ever,  adjustable  to  your  height  and  weight.  Large,  flat  platform- 
Easily  operated  power  brakes;  fingertip  power  steering;  easy  "flick  0 
the  wrist”  shifting. 


NEW!  Multi-Trol  adjustment  of  hydraulic  draft  control. • 

and  much  more.  Rear  wheels  are  power  adjustable  to  wide  90  inches- 
Big  26-gallon  fuel  tank.  Heavy  duty  3*point  hitch.  Luminescefl 
instrument  panel.  Thinline  hood  design. 


LEADS  IN  FARM  PROGRESS 
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pour  choice  of  dual  or  single  wheel  or  wide-adjustable  front 
ends.  Also  full  range  of  matched  equipment.  Be  the  first  to  see 
toe  new  Ford  6000  diesel  tractor-stop  by  at  your  Ford  tractor 
dealer’s  soon! 


Personal  Farm  Experience 


Bulk  Fertilizer 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  farm 
is  just  eight  miles  from  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  formulation  plant.  We  buy 
about  150  tons  of  fertilizer  a  year 
and  the  $4  per  ton  discount  from 
picking  it  up  in  bulk  at  the  plant 
really  counts  up.  In  addition  to  the 
bulk  discount, 
there  is  a  volume 
discount  for  an¬ 
nual  fertilizer  pur¬ 
chases  in  excess  of 
75  tons. 

On  our  160  acres 
of  beets,  we  have 
800  pounds  per 
acre  of  0-20-20 
bulk  spread  in  the 
fall  for  plow-down, 
Then  we  apply 
ammonium  nitrate  during  the  crop 
season  to  supply  nitrogen. 

No  fertilizer  is  used  on  wheat  ex¬ 
cept  30  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen 
topdressed  in  the  spring.  On  mea¬ 
dows,  300-400  pounds  per  acre  of 
0-20-20  are  custom  spread  on  all  land 
that  is  in  hay  for  a  second  year. 

Our  142  head  of  cattle,  including 
85  milkers,  provide  plenty  of  man¬ 
ure  for  all  corn  ground  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  barn. 
In  addition,  we  use  400  pounds  of 
8-16-16  at  planting  time.  By  the  way, 
we  figure  on  growing  corn  after  corn 
oh  some  fields  near  the  barn,  where 
it’s  handy  to  get  corn  to  the  silo  and 
manure  to  the  land.  We  grow  about 
75  acres  each  year,  all  for  silage. 

We  pick  up,  in  our  own  trucks,  10 
tons  of  bulk  fertilizer  per  load  with¬ 
out  having  to  lift  am  ounce.  It’s  then 
pushed  off  into  the  fertilizer  spread¬ 
er  or  corn  planter  with  a  shovel. 
We  find  this  not  only  a  cheaper  way 
to  buy  fertilizer,  but  it  sure  beats 
tearing  open  bags! — Harold  Shepard, 
Elba,  N.  Y. 

Haying  Mot  Bands 

We  harvested  92  acres  of  hay 
in  1960;  16  acres  of  first  cutting 
went  into  the  silo  and  the  rest  was 
cut  for  dry  hay.  We  use  a  direct  cut 
chopper  for  making  grass  silage,  put 
it  in  the  silo  with  a  54’  elevator.  The 
elevator  only  requires  a  3  H.P.  elec¬ 
tric  motor  for  power,  freeing  a  trac¬ 
tor  that  would  normally  be  on  a 
blower  belt.  Besides,  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  the  electric  motor  is  some 
different  than  for  a  tractor! 

Grass  silage  is  fed  oilt  during  the 
summer,  then  the  silo  is  refilled  with 
corn  or,  in  1960,  with  a  mixture  of 
sorghum  and  Sudan.  Corn  makes 
mighty  fine  ensilage,  but  at  our  ele¬ 
vation  of  1900  feet  we  can  figure  on 
corn  reaching  the.  dent  stage  only 
about  one  year  out  of  two. 

For  haying,  we  use  a  crimper 
trailed  behind  the  tractor  as  we 
mow.  Conditioning  speeds  up  drying 
time  by  at  least  a  day.  On  almost  all 
fields,  we  push  bales  up  the  baler  ex¬ 
tension  chute  directly  onto  the 
wagon,  rather  than  dropping  them 
on  the  ground  for  pickup  later.  The 
tension  on  the  bale  is  adjusted  for 
45-pound  bales. 

On  the  fields  where  alfalfa  will 
grow  we  have  seeded  in  the  past 
with  Narragansett  alfalfa,  European 
trefoil,  and  Climax  timothy.  In  1960 
we  used  Narragansett  and  Viking 
trefoil.  On  fields  where  alfalfa  won’t 


gi'ow,  we  use  trefoil  and  timothy. 
The  seeder  box  is  ahead  of  the  drill 
box,  but  pieces  of  garden  hose  carry 
seed  down  behind  the  discs. 

One  secret  of  good  hay  is  plenty 
of  lime;  we  spread  132  tons  in  1960. 
We  like  to  apply  lime  on  sod  ahead 
of  unseeded  oats  or  corn,  so  it’s  all 
mixed  through  the  soil  by  the  time 
the  seeding  year  rolls  around.  We’ve 
never  put  on  less  than  two  tons  of 
lime  per  acre,  and  have  gone  as  high 
as  four  tons.  —  human  Schenck, 
Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

S|»<Mk«Iing  Hay  Harvest 

We  like  our  hay-drying  outfit, 
which  we  have  been  using  for  six 
or  seven  years.  We  don’t  use  heat. 

We  try  to  start  haying  June  1 
and  be  finished  before  July  1.  Mow¬ 
ing  is  done  early  in  the  morning, 
even  when  there  is  heavy  dew,  us¬ 
ing  a  crimper. 

Early  in  June  we  usually  find 
that  we  cannot  bale  the  same  day 
it  is  cut,  but  later  in  the  month  we 
can. 

The  hay  is  baled  and  random- 
piled  in  the  mow  over  a  flue.  In 
fact,  we  have  one  double  flue  and 
one  single,  with  two  5  h.p.  36”  fans 
which  we  can  move  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  to  another. 

We  put  up  enough  hay  for  80  head 
of  stock,  and  figure  on  drying  it  all. 
We  find  that  drying  has  three  big 
advantages:  it  helps  us  to  start  hay¬ 
ing  earlier;  it  usually  enables  us 
to  finish  before  July  1;  and  the  good 
quality  hay  which  results  helps  good 
production. 

One  job  which  frequently  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  haying  is  cultivating 
corn,  and  we  do  grow  quite  a  lot  of 
corn.  This  year  we  are  going  to  use 
atrazine  on  the  corn  to  control  grass 
and  weeds,  and  we  figure  on  using 
the  time  saved  to  speed  up  hay  har¬ 
vesting.—  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla, 
New  York 

Likes  Hay  Drier 

We  have  35  milkers  on  our  300 
acre  farm.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  have  dried  our  hay  with 
a  barn  drier,  like  it  So  much  we  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  putting 
in  a  second  fan. 

We’re  sold  on  the  advantages  of 
early  cut  hay,  started  haying  on 
May  28  in  1960.  With  so  many  acres 
of  haying  to  do,  though,  we  didn’t 
finish  our  first  cutting  as  early  as 
we  would  have  liked.  We  had  only 
half  of  our  corn  planted  last  year 
by  the  last  week  in  May,  but  we  let 
corn  planting  go  in  order  to  start 
haying.  With  our  DuPuit  alfalfa,  we 
have  to  get  going  early  in  the  year, 
because  it  sure  does. 

We  figure  we  dried  4,000  bales  of 
hay,  each  weighing  about  40  pounds. 
We  didn’t  keep  close  track  of  the 
figures,  but  our  electric  bill  went  up 
about  $50  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  over  the  years  before  we 
had  a  drier.  A  rough  figure  might 
be  $1.25  a  ton  cost  for  the  electricity 
used. 

We  use  a  36-inch  fan  powered  by  a 
five  horsepower  motor,  pushing  air 
through  two  drying  ducts.  We  leave 
the  fan  on  24  hours  a  day  when  we 
get  haying  underway,  turning  it  off 
only  when  we’re  loading  the  ducts 
with  more  hay.  —  Walter  Hofjnpin, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HAROLD  SHEPARD 
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Gary  Smith,  Centre  County  dairyman, 
samples  hay  for  analysis  using  Penn 
State  sampler.  Carton  sits  on  bales. 


Forage 

Tost  in 

Boosts 

Income 


By  JOHN  L.  BAYLOK 

Agronomist ,  Pennsylvania  State 
U  niversily 


FLOYD  CORSELIUS  is  a  good  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County,  Pa.,  dairyman.  The  DHIC 
average  for  his  Holstein  herd  in  1958 
was  11,633  pounds  of  milk.  His  forage 
was  only  fair  to  good. 

In  1959  Floyd  made  some  changes  in  his 
forage  program.  Haymaking  started  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  previously.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  was  postponed  until  all  first-cutting  for¬ 
ages  were  harvested.  Short  season  silage  corn 
replaced  later  maturing  varieties.  As  a  result, 
his  DHIC  average  for  the  same  herd  rose  to 
13,200  pounds  of  milk. 

Forage  testing  made  the  difference  for  Floyd 
Corselius.  It  has  done  the  same  for  nearly 
1,000  other  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

Why  Forage  Testing? 

It’s  difficult  to  determine  forage  quality 
from  observation  alone.  At  Penn  State  we 
found  that  a  single  individual  may  be  in  error 
as  much  as  5  percent  on  crude  protein  and  9 
percent  for  the  total  digestible  nutrient 
(TDN)  content  when  estimating  the  feed  value 
of  a  harvested  forage.  Considering  that  we  de¬ 
pend  on  forage  to  supply  about  70  percent  of 
the  nutrients  to  the  dairy  cow  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance,  we  simply  can’t 
afford  this  large  error! 

But  forage  testing  as  used  in  Pennsylvania 
goes  far  beyond  the  simple  chemical  analysis 
of  the  various  forages.  When  requested  by  the 
dairyman,  tailormade  feeding  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  also  supplied — together  with  other 
management  tips — for  every  animal  age  group 
in  the  herd. 

Forage  testing  was  started  in  Pennsylvania 
on  a  statewide  basis  in  January  1959.  But 
prior  to  that  time  it  had  already  been  tried 
and  proven  over  a  period  of  two  years  on  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  farms.  Its  purposes 
are  threefold: 

L  By  use  of  chemical  analysis,  to  help  live¬ 
stock  farmers  to  know  better  the  quality  of 
their  harvested  forages. 

2.  To  help  these  farmers  utilize  their  for¬ 
ages  more  efficiently  in  a  feeding  program — 
both  by  improving  combinations  of  forages  fed 
and  by  developing  sound  grain  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  actual  forage  quality  and  in¬ 
take. 


3.  To  help  dairy  and  livestock  farmers  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  forages  by  applying 
better  management  practices. 

Like  Soil  Testing 

Mechanics  of  the  Penn  State  forage  testing 
program  are  similar  to  those  used  for  soil 
testing  at  Penn  State  and  elsewhere.  Farmers 
obtain  forage  testing  cartons  and  necessary 
forms  from  their  local  agricultural  extension 
offices.  In  some  areas  feed  and  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  also  have  these  on  hand.  The  Penn  State 
Forage  samplers,  used  to  sample  hay,  may  be 
purchased  or  obtained  on  loan  through  county 
extension  offices  or  other  outlets.  In  some 
counties  DHIC  supervisors  and  vocational  ag¬ 
ricultural  teachers  also  serve  as  important 
sources  of  necessary  supplies. 

Forage  sample  cartons  sell  for  $5.00  each, 
payable  as  they  are  purchased.  For  each 
sample  submitted  the  farmer  receives  a  forage 
testing  report  listing  crude  protein,  calculated 
digestible  protein,  crude  fiber,  and  calculated 
TDN  on  both  a  dry  matter  and  “as  fed”  basis. 
Dry  matter  values  make  it  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  directly  all  types  of  forages  analyzed. 
The  moisture  content  is  given  also,  and  a 
quality  grade  assigned. 

As  indicated  earlier,  if  requested  on  special¬ 
ly  provided  forms,  feeding  programs  are  de¬ 
veloped  at  no  additional  charge  for  all  types 
of  livestock.  To  date  about  75  percent  of  the 
farmers  using  the  service  request  feeding  pro¬ 
grams.  We  believe  that  feed  programing 
should  be  a  regular  part  of  any  forage  testing 
service;  forage  testing  reports  alone  may  not 
be  enough. 

Careful  Sampling  a  Musi 

A  forage  test  is  no  better  than  the  forage 
sample  submitted  for  analysis.  From  experi¬ 
ence  we  advise  sampling  at  least  12  bales  at 
random  from  the  same  lot  of  hay — in  some 
cases  more  may  be  necessary.  To  reduce  error 
in  sampling,  all  hay  samples  must  be.  obtained 
by  using  the  Penn  State  Forage  sampler  or  a 
device  which  does  a  comparable  job. 

Silage  is  sampled  by  obtaining  about  one 
bushel  from  at  least  12  random  locations  over 
the  entire  exposed  surface  of  silage.  This  is 
sub-sampled  for  filling  the  sample  cartons. 
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In  general,  each  major  type  of  forage  should 
be  sampled  separately.  Major  types  consid¬ 
ered  in  Pennsylvania  are:  (1)  mixed  or  mainly 
legume  (2)  mainly  grass,  and  (3)  birdsfoot 
trefoil.  Within  each  type  of  hay  or  silage, 
first-cutting  forage  should  be  sampled  separ¬ 
ately  from  later  cuttings. 

For  hay,  one  sample  of  each  major  type  and 
cutting  is  generally  adequate  for  the  feeding 
period.  However,  at  least  3  samples  of  grass 
silage  from  each  upright,  trench  or  bunker  silo 
may  be  necessary.  Usually  one  sample  of  an¬ 
nual  silages  (corn,  sorghum,  etc.)  is  adequate 
for  each  silo.  Thus,  for  an  all-out  program  on 
any  farm,  6  to  10  samples  per  year  may  be 
required. 

Hay  may  be  sampled  and  submitted  for  an¬ 
alysis  at  the  time  of  storage.  Silage  must  be 
sampled  at  time  of  feeding.  Except  at  peak 
periods,  complete  results,  including  feed  pro¬ 
grams,  are  in  the,  farmers’  hands  within  16-18 
days  after  the  samples  are  submitted. 

Forage  Quality  Varies 

It  isn’t  exactly  news — but  the  variations  in 
the  feed  value  of  our  forages  are  tremendous, 
both  among  forage  types  and  within  any  given 
class  of  silage  or  hay.  For  example,  in  one 
silage  class  alone,  moisture  ranged  from  67  to 
86  percent,  crude  protein  from  9  to  26  percent 
and  crude  fiber  from  25  to  47  percent.  The 
estimated  TDN  varied  from  a  low  of  42  to  a 
high  of  69  percent.  The  best  samples  actually 
contained  three  times  as  much  crude  protein 
as  the  poorest  sample,  only  one-half  as  much 
crude  fiber  and  over  one  and  one-half  as  much 
TDN! 

Are  the  methods  of  determining  nutritive 
value  as  used  by  Penn  State  workers  sound? 
Research  and  experience  to  date  certainly 
prove  they  are.  Below  are  the  results  of  just 
one  research  study  by  Penn  State  workers  in 
which  the  nutritive  values  of  several  hay  lots 
were  determined  both  by  actual  digestion 
trials  and  our  laboratory  techniques. 


Digestible 

Protein 

TDN 

De 

Hay  Lot 

lermined  C 

% 

alculated 

% 

Determined 

% 

Calculated 
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1 

13.95 

13.90 

68.7 

68.9 

2 

9.71 

947 

62.0 

61.4 

3 

7.87 

7.65 

58.9 

58.1 

Feeding  trials  with  dairy  cows  showed  a 
very  similar  relationship. 

The  three  hay  lots  studied  were  a  mixture 
of  approximately  equal  proportions  of  alfalfa, 
timothy  and  red  clover.  Lot  1  was  cut  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  25,  when  the 
alfalfa  was  in  the  early  bud  stage  of  maturity. 
Lots  2  and  3  were  cut  on  June  9  and  June  24 
respectively  with  alfalfa  in  the  one-tenth  and 
three-quarter  bloom  stages.  This  study  shows 
the  very  close  relationship  between  the  calcu¬ 
lated  values  and  those  determined  by  actual 
digestion  trials. 

Of  actual  importance,  the  figures  re¬ 
emphasize  a  lesson  already  learned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  progressive  dairymen  in  the  North¬ 
east — harvesting  forages  at  an  early  stage  of 
maturity  is  essential  to  obtaining  top  feed 
values! 

Forage  Testing  and  Income 

Results  from  forage  testing  to  date  empha¬ 
size  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  dairymen 
using  the  program  have  markedly  increased 
their  returns  from  increased  milk  production 
and  reduced  feed  costs. 

Richard  McCarty;  a  Sullivan  County  dairy¬ 
man,  contends,  for  example,  that  his  58  pound 
average  increase  in  butterfat  in  1960  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  changes  in  his  feeding  program 
as  a  result  of  forage  analysis.  At  the  same 
time  he  saved  $9.40  on  each  ton  of  feed  pur¬ 
chased.  The  hay  produced  on  the  McCarty 
farm  last  year  averaged ,  “good.”  One  sample 
entered  in  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
District  Hay  Show  tested  an  excellent  68.9 

percent  1DN.  (Continued  on  Page  IB) 


HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 

From  new-born  calf  through  the  entire 
productive  lifetime  of  the  cotv,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean  higher, 
more  uniform  milk  production?  All 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  milk  cows 
milk  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  important 
to  every  dairyman  because  it  is  easy 
and  practical  to  use  and,  with  good 
herd  management,  results  in  getting 
the  best  production  from  your  cows 
inherent  in  their  breeding. 

Briefly,  the  Coordinated  Feed- 
Health  Program  provides  a  common- 
sense  schedule  for  using  good 


formulated  feeds  and  supplements 
containing  AUREOMYCIN,®  and  the 
vaccines  and  medications  essential 
for  preventing  and  treating  diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN  controls  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  was  the  first  anti¬ 
biotic  accepted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  to  lactating  dairy 
cows.  Laboratory  tests  and  farm  use 
have  shown  no  residues  in  milk  when 
fed  as  directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health  prod¬ 
ucts  have  long  been  known  for  their 
quality  and  effectiveness. 


Together-AUREOMYC.IN  in  formu¬ 
lated  feeds  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  can  mean  a  health¬ 
ier  herd  and  bigger  milk  checks 
for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief  steps 
in  the  program.  Then  discuss  it  with 
your  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has  a 
free  special  folder  for  you  which 
explains  the  program  in  detail.  Ask 
him  for  it,  or  write  American  Cyana¬ 
mid  Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  ®  AUREOMYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
trademark  for  chlortetracy cline. 


l.Give  the  fresh  cow  a  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  a  good  formula  feed 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo- 
MYCIN  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  Also,  place  one  aureomycin 
OBLET®  in  the  uterus  of  the  cow  to 
prevent  infection.  If  placenta  is  re¬ 
tained,  repeat  with  two  oblets  every 
48  hours.  Give  your  cow  a  good  start 
for  her  heaviest  production  period. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend. 
To  prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or 
pneumonia,  the  calf  should  receive 
one  aureomycin  oblet  1  to  3  hours 
after  birth.  This  is  good  routine 
practice.  The  use  of  a  balling  gun 
facilitates  administration  of  the 
OBLET  as  shown  in  illustration  above. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise. 
It  is  important  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  From  4  to  45  days  of  age,  use 
a  milk  replacer  with  50  gm.  of 
aureomycin  per  ton.  You  prevent 
bacterial  diarrhea,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 
days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 
starter  containing  50  gm.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  ton.  This  will  protect 
them  against  bacterial  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce 
losses  from  respiratory  infections. 
If  flies  are  a  problem,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  malathion  will  keep  your 
calves  happier  and  healthier. 


5.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 
entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 
against  staph  mastitis  and  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid  (Slanetz 
Strain) .  At  4  to  6  months,  vaccinate 
for  brucellosis  and  with  lebac®  for 
leptospirosis.  Use  a  calf  grower 
which  will  provide  70  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  calf  per  day. 


6.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  AUREOMYCIN  helps  keep  your 
cows  free  of  visible  and  invisible  dis¬ 
eases  which  decrease  production. 
Good  health  lets  them  produce  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  bred-in  capacity. 
Result:  more  income  per  cow! 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 


PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  hottest  issue  being  debated  by  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast  con¬ 
cerns  the  question  of  dairy  supply  management.  Supplies  of  milk  in  excess  of 
fluid  demand  have  brought  about  proposals  that  the  government  regulate 
milk  production  on  a  quota  basis.  Vermont's  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Elm  er  Towne  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  controversial  issue  on  page 
19— don't  miss  it.  Future  issues  will  carry  more  on  the  subject. 


Now,  Combine  Strength  and  Services 
By  JOINT  CO-OP  MILK  HANDLING 


Illustrated  is  a  situation,  all  too  common,  in  the 
milkshed.  Two  nearby  milk  plants  .  .  .  one  operated  bv 
tbc  Dairymen's  League,  the  other  h\  another  coopera¬ 
tive  .  .  .  both  handle  can  and  bulk  milk.  Two  plants 
doing  basically  the  same  job  in  the  same  area  obviously 
have  higher  costs  and  lesser  volumes  than  under  a  uni¬ 
fied  operation.  Added  to  the  expense  are  bulk-tank  trucks 
serving  each  plant,  and  covering  approximately  the  same 
pick-up  and  delivery  routes. 

A  Serious  Problem  with  a  Simple  Answer 

The  simple  and  sensible  way,  of  course,  would  be 
for  both  plants  to  ultimately  combine  their  milk-han¬ 
dling  operations.  For  instance,  both  plants  might  agree 


to  combine  bulk  pick-up  facilities  while  continuing  their 
bulk  anti  can  operations.  Eventually  it  may  become  de¬ 
sirable  to  combine  the  handling  of  all  operations  in  one 
plant  or  the  other.  Duplication  and  excessive  costs  could 
be  eliminated  and  savings  passed  on  to  members  of  both 
organizations. 

Members  of  neither  cooperative  would  be  required 
to  change  their  cooperative  membership,  identity  or  priv¬ 
ileges.  T  here  would  he  only  a  contract  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  two  cooperatives  regarding  tbc  handling  of  milk. 
Already  several  such  contracts  are  in  operation  with  the 
League.  Details  in  each  case  are  left  flexible  in  order  to 
serve  both  can  and  bulk  shippers  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner.  For  complete  details  regarding 
such  an  affiliation  .... 


Call  the  Nearest  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

Division  Office 


ALBANY  DIVISION 

Call  R.  E.  Vanderwood 
Hemlock  4-3178 

BINGHAMTON  DIVISION 

Call  H.  I.  Day 
Raymond  4-4666 

ELMIRA  DIVISION 

Call  H.  C.  McClenathan 
Regent  4-6929 


MIDDLETOWN  DIVISION 

Call  C.  L.  Barber 
Diamond  3-6504 

POTSDAM  DIVISION 

Call  A.  G.  Stillman 
Colony  7-2117 


SCRANTON  DIVISION 

Call  H.  R.  Stark 
Diamond  7-5688 

SYRACUSE  DIVISION 

Call  Willis  Day 
Granite  1-8101 


BUFFALO  DIVISION 

Call  Howard  Hanna 
TT  5-7400 

ERIE  DIVISION 

Call  Howard  Hanna 
Glendale  6-5334 

ROCHESTER  DIVISION 

Call  C,  G.  Gaylord 
locust  2-7480 


POUGHKEEPSIE  DIVISION  UTICA  DIVISION 

Call  G.  H.  Edick  Call  G.  F.  Maxwell 

Globe  2-3100  Redwood  2-7714 
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Learning  About  Beef  Cattle 


IN  THE  picture  above  Kent  Mackey, 
field  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hereford  Association,  gives  Ber¬ 
nard  Hutchins,  Livonia,  New  York,  a 
few  pointei's  on  showing  a  Hereford 
heifer.  Dopald  Haggarty,  Shelburne, 
Vermont,  (right)  watches  intently. 
The  action  took  place  at  the  10th 
annual  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short 
Course  held  recently  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Haggarty  was  later  declared 
winner  of  the  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  award  and  Hutchins  placed 
first  in  the  novice  class. 

Sixty-three  people  enrolled  and 
participated  in  the  five  day  program, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  breed  associations. 

Highlights  of  the  course  were  a 
number  of  presentations  pertaining 
to  the  commercial  side  of  beef  pro¬ 


duction.  Heading  the  list  of  speak¬ 
ers  was  Dr.  W.  A.  Cowan,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
tries  of  the  University  of  Connect! 
cut.  Others  appearing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  .included  local  cattle  feeders, 
representatives  of  marketing  oi’gan 
izations,  breed  association  personnel, 
and  staff  members  of  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medi 
cine  of  Cornell  University. 

As  in  former  years,  the  last  two 
days  of  the  course  were  devoted  to 
discussions,  demonstrations  and 
practice  on  getting  cattle  ready  fo- 
shows  and  sales. 

Enrollments  were  recorded  from 
thirty  New  York  counties,  six  neigh 
boring  states  and  one  Canadian 
Province, 

The  Short  Course  was  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  M.  D.  Lacy 
and  J.  I.  Miller  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell. 


AA’s  Farm  Dollar  Guide 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

minimum  price  (for  corn  $1.05  a  bushel . ) 

Northeastern  farmers  are  mostly  concerned  with  pos¬ 
sible  effect  on  feed  prices.  Supposition  is  that  sales 
from  CCC  stocks  would  hold  market  prices  down.  Congress 
must  act  speedily  to  make  proposal  effective  for  ’61 
crops . 

There  is  further  interest  because  of  possibility  that 
this  general  plan  will  be  followed  with  other  products. 
There  have  been  hints  supports  on  dairy  products  might 
be  increased,  but  no  definite  proposals  have  been  offered 
for  reduced  production  to  go_  along  with  higher  supports  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAIRYMEN  FOR  FIVE  OF  THE  LAST  SIX  YEARS  have 
received  higher  milk  prices  than  New  York  producers. 

In  *  60 ,  average  margin  was  28  cents .  Looks  like  situation 
will  be  reversed  starting  in  April,  and  that  by  June 
prices  to  New  England  dairymen  might  be  10  cents  below 
New  York. 

IN  MICHIGAN,  COWS  FED  5  LBS .  OF  ALFALFA  HAY ,  40  lbs .  of 
corn  silage ,  and  all  the  grain  they  would  eat ,  have  been 
producing  about  10  lbs.  more  milk  a  day  than  cows  fed 
more  roughage  and  either  l  ib.  grain  to  2.5  lbs .  milk  or  1 
to  3.5  lbs.  milk. 

IN  BALING  HAY,  two  men  can  bale  and  store  as  many  tons  a 
day  with  a  bale  thrower  and  random  storage  as  four  men 
can  handle  with  hand  loading  and  stacked  storage . 

THE  INVESTMENT  PER  BIRD  ON  25  NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRY 
FARMS  AVERAGING  17,444  LAYERS  WAS  $6 .,28— made  up  of  $3.99 
real  estate,  92  cents  equipment,  and  $1.37  for  hens.  On 
32  farms  averaging  4,900  birds,  investment  per  bird  was 
$9.06— made  up  of  $5.83  in  real  estate,  $1.74  in  equip¬ 
ment,  and  $1.49  in  hens. 
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SAVE  UP  TO  $40  per  cow 


Top  quality,  ready-to-feed  hay  is  no 
accident.  It  takes  planning,  work  and 
an  electric  hay  dryer. 

Data  from  leading  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  other  sources  show  drying 
early  cut  hay  makes  a  big  difference 
in  feeding  values. 

Get  in  on  this  savings  NOW!  See 
your  dealer  soon. 

See  your  Farm  Service  Representa¬ 
tive  for  help  in  planning  a  complete 
hay  drying  system. 


FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

ELECTRIC  &  GAS 

CORPORATION 
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FORAGE  CROPS 

Does  a  hay  drier  without  heat  help 
when  humidity  is  high? 

Of  course,  drying  is  slowed  down, 
but  at  least  the  hay  is  kept  from 
“heating”  and  drying  will  come  when 
the  air  humidity  lessens. 

Can  baled  hay  be  artificially  dried 
as  effectively  as  loose  hay? 

Yes,  although  it  cannot  be  piled 


solid.  Yoi^  should  either  “random 
pile”  it  in  the  mow,  or  pile  it  so 
there  are  plenty  of  spaces  between 
tiers.  In  addition  to  drying  hay  in 
the  mow,  you  have  the  choice  of 
drying  it  on  wagons  or  on  a  specially 
built  platform. 

Does  the  use  of  heat  in  drying  make 
better  hay? 

Drying  never  increases  the  quality 


of  what  you  cut.  It  just  preserves  it. 
Heat  speeds  drying.  It  also  costs 
money,  but  many  dairymen  believe 
it  is  worth  the  cost. 

What  is  the  big  advantage  of  drying 
hay  artificially? 

The' answer  is  speed!  Hay  quality 
is  much  better  because  you  get  hay 
in  and  often  avoid  having  it  get  wet. 
Drying  also  helps  to  get  the  haying 
finished  at  an  earlier  date. 

How  best  can  we  manage  the  grazing 
of  sudan  grass? 

Graze  first  when  it  is  18  to  20 
inches  tall.  Divide  fields  to  have  at 
least  six  animals  grazing  per  acre 
so  it  will  be  “chewed  down”  quickly. 
Then  take  cows  off  and  let  grass 
grow  to  at  least  18  inches  before 
turning  on  again. 


Know-how  in  Farming  - 
Know-how  in  Credit— 
That’s  your  friendly 
Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Man 


(I  to  r)  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Manager  Eugene  R.  Hayden  talking  things  over  with  Wallace  Francisco  and  his  son,  Fred 


They  All  See  a 

Young  Fred  Francisco’s  great-great-grandfather 
cleared  land  over  100  years  ago  for  what  is  today 
Sunnyside  Farms  in  Belmont,  New  York.  Now 
Fred  is  becoming  a  partner  in  the  family  farm. 

With  a  two-year  hitch  in  the  Navy  behind  him, 
Fred  has  seen  a  lot  of  the  world,  but  he’s  back  on 
the  farm  now  .  .  .  and  he’s  there  to  stay  .  .  .  because 
he  knows  there’s  a  future  in  farming. 

Part  of  that  future,  for  the  Franciscos  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  farmers,  will  depend  on  a  steady 
program  of  modernizing  and  expanding  .  .  .  and 
that’s  where  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  man 
comes  in. 

Men  like  Eugene  Hayden  see  a  future  in  farming, 
too,  probably  because  they’ve  spent  much  of  their 


Future  In  Farming 

lives  watching  farms  grow  bigger  and  more  modern 
with  the  help  of  sound,  economical  farm  financing. 
Working  closely  with  farmers  like  the  Franciscos, 
Eugene  Hayden  and  his  counterparts  all  over  the 
country  are  a  big  factor  in  building  the  many 
"farms  of  the  future.” 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?  Chances  are 
they  include  expansion,  too.  There’s  a  Co-Op 
Farm  Credit  man  in  your  area,  ready  to  help  you 
with  Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  for  long-range 
projects  and  Production  Credit  Loans  for  operating 
expenses  and  other  short-term  needs.  He’s  the 
farmer’s  best  source  for  credit.  Call  him  —  today! 

For  complete,  friendly  credit  service,  see  your  local  associations 
or  write:  Dept.  A-139,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


farmer-owned  associations 


COOPERATIVE 
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When  young  suclan  growth  is 
slowed  by  drouth  or  frost,  there  is 
some  danger  of  prussic  acid’  poison. 
To  prevent,  use  the  variety  “Piper,” 
don’t  graze  until  18  inches  tall,  don’t 
graze  when  frosted  or  damaged  by 
drouth. 

Can  good  grass  silage  be  made  with¬ 
out  wilting? 

Yes,  but  it  takes  a  little  more  care. 
Direct  chopping  takes  less  labor  but 
high  moisture  tends  to  increase  un¬ 
desirable  odor.  One  way  to  stop  it  is 
by  using  a  preservative.  Close  pack¬ 
ing  also  helps.  A  field  with  grass 
only,  no  legumes,  should  not  be 
wilted  even  when  cut  early. 

Does  it  pay  to  inoculate  a  legume  if 
the  field  has  previously  grown  it? 

Yes;  the  cost  is  small.  Keep  inocu- 
•  lated  seed  in  a  cool  place  before 
planting.  If  not  planted  soon  or  if 
exposed  to  the  sun,  reinoculate  it. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  little  about  white 
clover  and  bluegrass  for  pasture? 

Yields  are  low,  hot  weather  dries 
it  up,  and  better,  taller  pasture 
grasses  have  been  developed. 

POULTRY 

When  hens  are  kept  in  cages,  is  it 
essential  that  they  be  debeaked? 

If  more  than  one  bird  is  kept  in 
a  cage  it  is  considered  good  man¬ 
agement.  You  might  get  away  with¬ 
out  it.  but  the'  chances  are  “agin  it.” 
A  good  time  To  do  t lie  debeaking  is 
when  they  are  first  confined  to 
cages,  sometime  between  14  and  20 
weeks  of  age. 

Is  egg  production  as  good  when  hens 
are  caged?  5 

It  appears  that  an  individual  hen 
may  lay  about  5  eggs  less  a  year. 
To  offset  this,  a  non-layer  can  be 
easily  culled.  Also  costs  are  cut  by 
less  floor  space  per  hen  and  by  lower 
labor  requirements. 

EOIKAGE  TESTING 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

The  milk  production  per  cow  for 
Woodrow  Spangler’s  Holstein  herd, 
(Union  County)  increased  by  over 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  and  30  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  1959.  Returns  over 
feed  cost  were  increased  by  $50  per 
cow.  The  Spangler  herd  averaged 
14,000  pounds  of  milk  and  500 
pounds  of  fat  last  year. 

Most  of  the  improvement  in  the 
Spangler  prbgram  resulted  from  a 
30  percent  increase  in  hay-equivalent 
intake  made  possible  because  of  less 
moisture  in  silage  and  the  over-all 
improved  quality  of  both  hay  and 
silage.  Woody  changed  from  the 
direct-cut  method  of  making  grass 
silage  in  1958  to  wilting  in  1959. 

Forage  testing  is  on  the  move  in 
other  areas,  too.  In  a  recent  survey 
16  states  reported  they  already  have 
an  active  program  using  a  labora¬ 
tory  method  of  forage  analysis. 
Many  other  states  are  either  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  pilot  studies  or  are 
interested  in  developing  some  type 
of  chemical  forage  analysis  service 
soon.  Only  3  states  indicated  they, 
had  no  interest  in  a  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  system  of  forage  evaluation. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
article  to  compare  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  forage  evaluation.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  methods  used  in 
Pennsylvania  are  superior  to  those 
used  in  other  states.  Our  experiences 
do,  however,  indicate  that  forage 
testing  can,  if  put  to  work,  increase 
the  return  over  feed  cost  for  many 
dairy  herds  by  as  much  as  $50-$75 
per  cow. 
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Milk  Production  Control 

By  ELMER  E.  TOWNE, 

Commissioner,  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture 


Elmer  E.  Towne 


DAIRY  FARMERS  of  the  North¬ 
east  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  unfavorable  supply-demand  sit-, 
uation  in  the  dairy  industry.  Produc¬ 
tion  control  by 
government  — 
more  especially 
the  so-called  Spen¬ 
cer  Committee 
Plan  —  is  being 
studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  several 
farm  meetings. 
While  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  summarize 
in  a  few  words  all 
the  material  pre¬ 
sented  at  these  meetings,  perhaps 
some  of  the  arguments  presented 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  Favor  of  Production  Control— 

^  / 

1.  Farmers’  net  incomes  are  unfa¬ 
vorable  compared  to  non-farm  peo¬ 
ple  and  probably  will  decrease 
further. 

2.  Present  government  programs 
work  as  price  supports,  etc.,  which 
are  not  and  will  not  be  effective.  Pro¬ 
duction  control  would  eventually 
eliminate  the  need  for  price  supports. 

3.  Production  exceeds  consumption 
and  the  gap  will  increase. 

4.  If  production  was  frozen  at  or 
below  present  levels,  population  in¬ 
crease*  would  catch  up  with  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  few  years. 

5.  In  a  balanced  or  short  market 
farm  prices  will  increase  sharply. 

6.  The  Vermont  and  Northeast 
dairy  industry  cannot  be  segregated 
from  the  nation'al  situation;  a  na¬ 
tional  plan  is  necessary. 

7.  Joint  action  by  farmers  and 
government  is  necessary  and  will  be 
effective. 

8.  Salable  production  quotas  will 
encourage  some  producers  to  sell  out 
and  will  discourage  new  producers 
from  starting  production  or  shifting 
from  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities  now  under  production  con¬ 
trol. 

Against  Production  Control— 

1.  National  dairy  surplus  (5%1 
does  not  warrant  an  enormous  new 
program  by  government. 

2.  Due  to  the  small  number  of 
farmers  and  farm  votes,  government 
programs  for  farmers  are  and  will 
bo  designed  for  the  benefit  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  Experience  with  previous  farm 
programs  by  government  does  not 
indicate  that  economic  programs  for 
farmers  are  or  will  be  the  solution 
to  the  farm  problem. 


4.  If  government  assumes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  farmers  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  will  retire  from  the  field 
and  stop  trying  to  help  themselves. 

5.  Administration  problems  in  es 
tablishing  and  administering  grants 
and  controls  on  every  dairy  farm  in 
the  country  would  be  enormous, 
subject  to  error,  and  very  costly. 

6.  Northeastern  dairy  interests 


nMWJL 
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"Do  you  have  a  book  on  child 
psychology  written  by  somebody 
who  has  children  of  his  own?" 


would  receive  little  consideration  in 
a  national  program. 

7.  Salable  quotas  would  give  pres¬ 
ent  producers  a  property  x’ight  of 
considerable  value  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  capital  requirement  of 
new  producers.  This  value  could  be 
removed  on  short  notice  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

8.  As  an  example  of  regional  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  average  size  of  Ver¬ 
mont  commercial  dairy  herds  is 
about  34  cows.  Average  for  all  cow 
owners  in  Vermont  is  about  23  cows. 
Average  for  the  United  States  is 
about  8  cows.  National  production 
controls  could  affect  northeastern 
dairymen  very  seriously. 

9.  Increases  in  consumer  prices  of 
dairy  products  encourage  the  use  of 
competitive  products  and  substitutes. 
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10.  Increased  prices  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  export-import  situation. 

Alternative  Programs 

1.  Increase  the  Soil  Bank  to  effec¬ 
tive  levels. 

2.  A  small  increase  in  quality  stan¬ 
dards  would  remove  all  surplus  from 
the  market  and  give  consumers  a 
better  product. 

3.  Increased  sales  promotion  could 
increase  sales  of  dairy  products  and 
improve  farm  prices  and  bargaining 
power. 

4.  Larger  and  better  supported 
farm  organizations  in  the  fields  of 
purchasing  farm  services  and  mar¬ 
keting  could  be  very  beneficial  on 
the  net  income  of  farmers. 

5.  Let  market  prices  control  pro¬ 
duction. 


FOR  A  BETTER 

NITROGEN 

CROP-BUILDER 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

» 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 

UREA  45  -  contains  45%  nitrogen  -  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free-flowing  crystals. 


LOOK  FOR 


ON  THE  BAG! 

When  you  use  extra  nitrogen  on  your  crops,  you 
aim  for  extra  yields  and  extra  profits.  That’s  why  it 
pays  to  look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag  when  you  buy 
ammonium  nitrate.  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag  means  that 
you  are  getting  genuine  ARCADIAN®  Ammonium 
Nitrate  made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer 
in  America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant. 

Low  in  cost  and  high  in  crop-producing  power, 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  makes  crops  grow 
strong  to  produce  big  yields  that  make  profits. 
ARCADIAN  Ammonium  Nitrate  gives  you  both 
quick-acting  nitrate  and  long-lasting  ammonium  nitro¬ 
gen  to  carry  crops  through  to  a  big  harvest.  The  firm, 
shot-shaped  pellets  are  easy  to  apply  in  any  spreader. 

Get  the  best!  Ask  for  genuine  ARCADIAN  Ammon¬ 
ium  Nitrate.  Look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag! 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  *  Omaha  7,  Neb. 
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THE  ONLY  ANSWER 

In  your  paper  of  February  18, 
1961,  the  article  “A  Dairyman  Looks 
At  Prospects  For  Dairying”  by  Har¬ 
old  Creal,  I  find  the  only  answer  for 
us  as  dairy  farmers.  If  more  people 
felt  this  way  we  would  not  be  in  the 
spot  we  are  today. 

When  people  realize  it  is  up  to 
them  to  help  themselves  and  not  call 
on  the  government  every  time  they 
open  their  mouths,  we  will  be  better 
off. 

I  am  for  more  of  Harold  Creaks 
way  of  thinking  on  our  dairy  prob¬ 
lems.  —  Walter  A.  Ward,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

EQUALLY  DIVIDER 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  meeting  on  the  milk  ex¬ 
pansion  program',  but  did  read  about 
it  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
heard  a  discussion  on  Don  Tuttle’s 
“Farm  Program  of  the  Air”  and  at¬ 
tended  a  “Kitchen  Konference.” 

My  first  quick  reaction  was  that  it 


sounded  good,  but  the  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  less  I  like  it. 

It  seems  like  we  would  be  selling 
our  birthright  or  freedom  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  It  would  likely  improve 
things  for  a  while  but  then  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  parasites  would  take  over 
and  we  would  be  worse  off  than  we 
are  now.  Once  government  took 
over  we  would  never  be  able  to  get 
it  out. 

Those  who  attended  the  “Kitchen 
Konference”  seemed  to  be  evenly  di¬ 
vided  in  favor  and  against  or  un¬ 
decided.— Hubert  Miller,  East  Berne, 
New  York 

WHY  WORK? 

Increasing  the  time  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  can  get  unemployment  insurance 
will  only  tend  to  lengthen  the  time 
a  man  just  sits  around  collecting.  To 
raise  the  minimum  wage  rate  will 
also  add  to  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  aggravate  the  farm  problem. 
Wages  MUST  go  DOWN,  not  UP. 
Surely  common  sense  must  tell  us 


we  are  being  bled  to  death  econom¬ 
ically.  Is  not  a  lower  wage  better 
than  no  job,  no  wage,  ever  higher 
taxes,  higher  rent,  food,  car,  doctor 
bills? 

These  keep  going  up  regardless 
of  whether  a  man  has  a  job.  Then 
the  welfare  takes  over.  Then  higher 
taxes.  Wouldn’t  the  wage  earner  be 
glad  to  take  less  pay  if  he  knew  it 
meant  lower  taxes,  lower  prices  all 
around  and  more  work  for  all?  He 
would  if  he  had  any  sens e.-  Nellie 
Stickle,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 

"EALH  IN  HIS  OWN 
WAY” 

Please  may  we  continue  to  open 
future  copies  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  find  such  needed,  valu¬ 
able,  comforting  thoughts  as  we 
found  in  a  recent  issue  under  the 
title  “Lift  Up  Thine  Eyes.”  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  I  write  for  every  one  of  your 
subscribers  when  I  say  this.  It  is 
most  important  not  what  we  believe 
but  that  we  believe,  each  in  his  own 
way.  In  grateful  appreciation,  and 
with  loving  thoughts  to  all  who 
write  and  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.—  Neal  M.  Gunn,  Sr.  and 
Family,  Shelburne  Falls ,  Mass. 

May  I  thank  you  for  ‘‘Lift  Up 
Thine  Eyes”  symposium.  I  always 
thought  A. A.  was  “tops.”  We  need 
more  of  Christianity  every  day  in 
this  ever-changing  world,  and  from 
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fast-moving  events  it  seems  that  we 
are  seeing  prophecy  unfold  before 
our  very  eyes.  I  hope  we  may  have 
more  pages  like  “Lift  Up  Thirie 
Eyes.”  —  Ella  B.  Jones,  Mattitud 
L.I.,  N.  Y. 

MOLDING  OPINION 

I  follow  with  interest  your  editor, 
ials  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
They  are  an  important  factor  in 
molding  farm  thinking  in  the  North, 
east.  I  think  the  one  entitled  “Using 
New  Knowledge”  in  the  most  recent 
issue  is  particularly  sound  and  to  the 
point. — R.  S.  Kill,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HAIR  CURLER! 

There  is  tremendous  interest  in  the 
labor  situation  as  it  affects  farmers. 
Some  of  the  stories  that  we  hear 
about  activities  of  union  organizers 
in  California  would  curl  your  hair, 
but,  of  course,  their  agriculture  is 
more  vulnerable  to  this  type  of  at¬ 
tack  than  that  of  our  State. 

We  will  continue  to  have  a  serious 
problem  with  migrant  workers,  and 
the  only  real  solution  is  mechanical 
harvesting  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.  —  William  I.  Myers >  Ithaca, 
New  York  * 

WANT  PONY 

We  are  two  girls,  12  and  14  years 
of  age,  who  want  very  much  to  own 
a  pony.  Our  parents  will  not  let  us 
have  a  horse,  but  have  given  their 
consent  to  our  getting  a  pony.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  someone  has  a 
pony  that  they  would  sell  cheap.  We 
could  give  a  pony  a  good  home,  lots 
of  love  and  good  care.— Deidra  Sulli¬ 
van  &  Barbara  Kuzia,  27  Wright 
Ave.,  New  Haven  15,  Conn. 

FAMILY  FARMS 

I  feel  very  sure  that  the  15-cow 
dairy  is  on  its  way  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  don’t  expect  that  dairy 
farms  bigger  than  a  family  can 
handle  will  become  the  normal 
thing.  One  reason  is  that  hired  help 
are  not  anxious  to  work  long  hours 
for  seven  days  a  week  for  the  pay 
that  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  give. 

I  believe  the  family  farm  with  30 
to  40  cows  will  be  the  usual  thing. 
Personally,  I’d  rather  have  30  good 
cows  than  40  that  are  just  average. 

Of  course,  as  farms  are  mechani 
ized,  one  man  can  take  care  of  more 
cows  than  he  once  could,  and  fhere 
will  be  a  trend  toward  somewhat 
larger  farms;  but  they’ll  still  be 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


THE  GREATEST  PERSONALITY 
I  HAVE  KNOWN 
A  Contest 

&  OMETIME  during  our  lives,  us¬ 
ually  when  we  are  young,  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  knowing  a 
parent,  pastor,  teacher  or  friend 
who  has  personally  influenced  all 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

In  my  own  life  I  saw  a  high 
school  principal  who  lifted  the 
spiritual  sights  of  dozens  of  his 
pupils  to  more  education  and  to 
continued  achievement  throughout 
their  lives. 

Who  influenced  yours?  For  the 
best  letter  on  the  subject,  "The 
Greatest  Personality  I  Have  Ever 
Known,"  American  Agriculturist 
will  pay  $5.00,  with  $3.00  for  the 
second  best  and  $1.00  each  for  the 
other  good  letters  which  we  have 
room  to  print.  Make  your  letters 
short,  mail  them  before  April  1 
to  Contest  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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'My  Electric  Hay  Dryer  paid  for  itself 

in  two  years,  dairy  farmer  Harold  Bruit. 


Mr.  Bratt,  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  dairy  farm 
southeast  of  James¬ 
town,  has  mow-cured 
his  hay  for  thirteen 
years  now.  “When  I 
have  run  out  of  mow-cured  hay  and 
have  had  to  go  back  to  feeding 
field-cured  hay,”  he  says,  “our  milk 
production  dropped  right  off”. 

A  motor  driven  fan  for  mow-curing 


of  hay  permits  you  to  start  haying 
earlier— getting  the  hay  at  its  best- 
stage  of  maturity.  The  result  is  an 
increase  in  milk  production  and  ad¬ 
ditional  farm  income  Your  weather 
and  fire  risks  are  also  substantially 
reduced.  Your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  representative  will  gladly  sup¬ 
ply  you,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  on  a  recom¬ 
mended  hay  dryer  installation. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically !  Niagara  0  \ 


MOHAWK 
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EDITOR  S  mailbag 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

family  farms.  —  Ernest  Strobeck, 
Maced  on,  N.  Y. 

\0  METIMIHT”  OX 
ARJCK 

Much  is  written  about  the  immin¬ 
ent  “population  explosion”  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  conserva¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  multitudes  may 
be  fed.  However,  be  it  known  that 
the  Port  Authority  is  considering 
taking  for  a  jetport  about  10,000 
acres  of  the  black-dirt  area  of  Pine 
Island,  New  York,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  another  10,000  acres  incapable 
0f  full  production.  This  is  rare  soil 
—in  the  entire  country  there  is  no 
other  area  of  muckland  comparable 
in  development  and  production  to 
these  acres.  Is  this  colossal  waste  to 
be  permitted? 

The  waste  is  not  simply  in  natural 
resources,  but  in  the  futui’es  of  those 
farmers  whose  unremitting  labor 
makes  these  gardens  every  year  the 
pride  of  Orange  County.  Their  skill 
is  of  the  sort  that  could  not  easily 
be  transferred  to  the  other  occupa¬ 
tions  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  seek.  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
these  worthy  people  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  if  their  precious  acres  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  a  jetport? — E.  Wilhelmina 
Ackerman,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

LETTS  HAVE  A  LA  Ml 
OWNERS  ASSOCIATION 

After  reading  Hugh  Cosline’s  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
about  paid  hunting,  I  think  the  land- 
owners  should  have  been  paid  years 
ago. 


The  city  people  have  been  charg¬ 
ing  to  park  on  their  land  for  some 
time.  It  is  later  than  you  think — but 
not  too  late  to  charge  for  hunting— 
if  we  go  at  it  right. 

First,  I  think  we  need  a  landown¬ 
ers  association  with  plenty  of  power 
to  offset  the  pressure  groups  in  the 
city.  Massachusetts  hunting  laws 
are  obsolete.  We  need  new  ones,  and 
a  new  way  of  enforcement. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  we 
have  a  Bay  State  Trapper’s  Associ¬ 
ation  and  some  Fish  and  Game  Clubs 
who  send  representatives  to  make 
laws.  It  is  time  we  have  something 
to  say  about  these  laws  which  affect 
us.  I  would  like  to  start  a  Land¬ 
owner’s  Association.  If  any  reader  of 
this  article  thinks  the  same  and 
would  help,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them.  I  have  a  good  meeting 
place  and  would  like  to  start  this 
summer. — Guy  L.  Marvel,  R.  D.  1, 
Petersham,  Mass. 

ADULTS  VIEW 
-WESTERNS’* 

Your  editorial,  “Sudden  Death,”  in 
the  January  21  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  expresses  an  idea  we 
hear  quite  often.  Today’s  TV  west 
erns  are  not  directed  primarily  to¬ 
ward  children.  While  most  of  them 
are  presented  on  a  juvenile  level,  a 
thoughtful  look  at  the  accompanying 
commercials  will  soon  indicate  that 
the  audience  (at  least  the  spending 
part  >  is  adult.  Modern  children  spend 
a  lot  of  money,  but  not  on  laxatives, 
headache  pills,  slenderizers.  cigar 
ettes,  or  new  cars. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  learn  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  TV  relaxation  required  by 


Winners  in  the  New  York  Production  Sweepstakes  sponsored  by  the  N.  Y.  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Ayrshire  Clubs,  Inc.,  included  (I.  to  r.)  William  G.  Carney,  Dansville; 
Ralph  Cooley,  Ghent;  and  S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer.  The  program  gave  recog¬ 
nition  to  breeders  for  high  milk  production  records  through  better  breeding 
and  efficient  feeding.  Bill  Carney  was  also  honored  recently  for  winning  the 
New  York  Slate  DeKalb  Corn  Growing  Championship,  a  repeat  of  his  1959 
performance. 


country  or  town  dwellers.  The  pro¬ 
grams  themselves  provide  clues  in¬ 
dicating  the  audience  they  are  meant 
to  entertain.  Very  often,  rural  tech¬ 
nicalities  are  misrepresented,  per¬ 
haps  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bulk  of  the  audience  is  urban. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  your  view 
point  about  so  much  violence  hard¬ 
ening  young  minds.  Inasmuch  as  TV- 
iewing  diverts  youth  from  the  violent 
world  in  which  we  live  and  subli¬ 
mates  knights  in  leather  armor,  it  is 
the  overgrown  grandson  of  Deadeye 


Dick.  Think  how  bad  the  kids  would 
be  if  they  read  the  newspapers!  ' 

Of  course,  we  country  folk  are  one 
up  on  the  chance  to  lead  developing 
minds  toward  sane  interests.  Our 
youngsters  don’t  need  artificial  en¬ 
tertainment  there  are  so  darn  many 
things  to  do.  That’s  the  real  cure  to 
TVitis  plenty  of  outdoor  activity,  a 
balance  of  work  and  play,  a  decent, 
upright  family  structure  —  and  let 
Pop  relax  with  a  little  phony  gun- 
play.— Robina  S.  Startup,  Cuddeback- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


"Top  quality  silage,  too,  from  Norlhrup  King  no.  15,’  said  Robert 
E.  Church  who  farms  with  his  father  in  Baldwinsville,  N.Y.  The 
Churches’  own  corn  yields  missed  the  blue  ribbon  in  their  County 
Yield  Contest  by  just  9/10  of  a  bushel. 


More  than  100  bushels 
per  acre  in  NY-consistently 
with  NK  corn  hybrids 


"My  yields  have  run  consistently 
above  100  bushels  of  dry  grain  per 
acre,”  said  Robert  C.  Church  of  Bald¬ 
winsville,  New  York.  “I  have  found 
NK  no.  15  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  corn  I  have  grown— and  that’s 
just  about  every  kind  in  the  40  years 
I’ve  been  farming  here.  NK  no.  15 
husks  cleaner  and  has  stood  better 
than  other  hybrids.” 

"Specially  bred  for  the  North¬ 
east"  is  printed  on  the  sacks  of 
Northrup  King  corn  hybrids  that  were 
specially  developed  for  New  York 
areas.  They  were  bred  to  produce  top 
yields  under  your  specific  growing 
conditions. 

Farmer  Church  relies  on  Northrup 
King  corn  hybrids  exclusively  because 


of  their  fine  performance.  His  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  a  guide  to  your  choosing 
NK  corn  hybrids,  too.  Your  local  seed 
dealer  is  the  man  to  see  to  place  your 
order  for  hybrid  corn  “specially  bred 
for  the  Northeast”  by  Northrup  King. 


NK  Corn  Hybrids  specially 

bred  for  New  York 

KC3 

No.  5  No.  15 

KE  444-  (formerly  Experimental  X-2080) 

KS5 

M2  No.  25  K04 

Features: 

Spring  vigor 

Husky  shanks 

Fast  growth 

Fast  drying 

Strong  roots 

Clean  picking 

Sturdy  stalks 

CONSISTENT  GOOD  YIELDS 

Your  oum  good  management  and 

Northrup  King  Corn  Hybrids 

help  you  get  more  from  every  acre 


•  For  further  information,  write:  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minnesota, 
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A  dozer  blade  on  a  crawler  sure  works  nice  for  a  lot  of  jobs  at  Gayway  Farm, 
Here  I'm  pushing  manure  together  for  loading  into  the  honey  wagon. 

nure  “pack”  from  the  calf  shed  and 


R  FRIEND  started  me  off  the  other 
day  when  he  asked  how  we  justi¬ 
fied  a  crawler  tractor  on  our  farm. 
In  terms  of  hours  of  annual  use, 
it  does  seem  a  luxury.  We  put  about 
150  hours  a  year  on  it,  compared  to 
some  400  hours  on  each  of  the  wheel 
tractors.  However,  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  jobs  we  get  done  when  we 
want  them  done,  it  begins  to  make 
sense  to  us  to  own  it. 

Take  three  winters  ago  18,000 
feet  of  logs  cut  and  lying  in  the 
woods  with  so  much  snow  on  the 
ground  we  couldn’t  possibly  get  to 
them  with  a  wheel  tractor.  Those 
logs  were  to  be  the  lumber  for  the 
extension  to  the  barn,  providing  we 
got  them  to  a  neighbor’s  sawmill  in 
time  for  him  to  saw  them  before 
spring  work.  Thanks  to  the  crawler, 
the  logs  were  skidded  and  sawed, 
and  the  barn  was  up  by  the  time  the 
heifers  started  to  freshen  and  need¬ 
ed  housing  in  September. 

That  spring  we  got  a  lot  of  early 
plowing  done  with  the  crawler  be¬ 
fore  we  could  really  accomplish 
much  with  regular  power.  Last  win¬ 


ter  we  “fall-plowed”  35  acres  with  it 
when  there  were  three  to  four  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground. 

We  have  34  ponds  of  various  sizes 
scattered  below  3  springs  and  along 
3  small  creeks  which  go  through  the 
several  pastures.  These  creeks  go 
dry  in  midsummer,  but  with  the 
ponds  in  them  there  has  been  water 
nearby  for  the  cows  every  day  all 
summer.  I  have  no  idea  how  much 
extra  milk  it  has  meant  to  have 
water  handy  for  the  cows  at  all 
times  but  surely  a  lot.  Digging 
those  ponds  was  a  snap  with  the 
crawler  and  blade  just  as  it  would 
have  been  for  a  custom  outfit,  but 
I’m  quite  sure  we  wouldn’t  have  as 
many  ponds  if  we  had  to  hire  some¬ 
one  to  dig  another  one  when  the 
notion  occurred  to  us. 

It’s  impossible  to  put  a  value  on  it, 
but  we  think  it’s  worth  a  lot  to  be 
able  to  hook  on  ahead  of  the  wheel 
tractor  with  the  crawler  and  get  the 
“honey-wagon”  through  each  day  no 
matter  how  deep  the  snow  or  mud. 

I’m  not  sure  it’s  a  question  of  how 
long  we  use  it  to  push  out  the  ma¬ 


the  bull  yard  but  rather  the  time 
and  wear  saved  on  the  loader  and 
spreader.  By  the  time  we  bull -doze 
it  out  in  the  open  where  it  can  be 
quickly  loaded,  it  is  all  broken  up 
and  is  easily  spread. 

How  much  can  one  afford  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  having  a  small 
crawler  and  blade  at  his  beck  and 
call?  I  don’t  know.  I  do  know  the 
crawler  is  no  substitute  for  a  wheel 
tractor  for  day-to-day  operations  on 
a  dairy-crop  farm,  but  by  the  same 


token  a  whole  shed-full  of  regular 
tractors  cannot  do  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  jobs  this  track  outfit  does. 
I’d  hate  to  be  without  it.  On  another 
set-up  it  might  be  either  more  or  less 
useful.  “You  pays  your  money  and 
takes  your  choice!” 

One-Horse  Farming 

Generally  speaking,  one  doesn’t 
brag  about  being  a  one-horse  farmer, 
but  one  horse  is  about  right  for  us. 
Some  of  our  pasture  is  quite  remote 
from  the  buildings.  To  get  the  cows 
to  go  back  to  it.  rather  than  to  over¬ 
graze  some  other  field  closer  to  the 
barn,  we  drive  them  back.  Eilene, 
our  seven-year-old,  wasn’t  much  en¬ 
thused  about  this  until  she  got  a 
horse.  Likewise,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  horse  changes  a  hot  dusty  walk 
after  the  cows  into  a  looked-forward- 
to  pleasure.  We  notice  that  she  has 
more  authority  over  the  cows  from 
horseback,  too. 

Frosty,  as  we  call  the  horse,  has 
developed  considerable  “cow  sense" 
and  with  her  one  of  us  can  cut  out 
a  single  heifer  to  move  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd — and  do  it  without  a  lot  of 
running  and  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  heifer  or  the  men.  Once  the 
horse  takes  over,  the  cattle  soon  rec¬ 
ognize  when  they  are  “overmatched” 
and  go  along  peaceably.  It  used  to 
take  a  lot  of  sweat  for  two  or  three 
of  us  to  separate  a  single  animal 
from  the  bunch  and  transfer  her. 

Even  a  rather  sassy  2-year-old  bull 
quickly  gave  up  once  we  put  the 
horse  to  work.  She  brought  him  to 
the  barn  in  jig  time  with  the  rider 
doing  almost  nothing.  We  trail  our 
heifers  four  miles  to  and  from  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  find 
it’s  a  lot  easier  to  ride  after  them 
than  to  walk.  A  horse  and  rider  re¬ 
places  two  men  or  boys  in  foot. 

Going  after  the  fresh  cow  and  her 
calf  in  the  back  pasture  has  now 
become  a  one-boy  job.  Bruce  merely 
tosses  the  calf  over  the  saddle,  puts 
his  long  legs  over  the  calf’s  legs  to 
hold  them  in  place,  and  the  horse 
drives  the  ,cow  to  the  barn  regardless 
of  her  notions  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
part  of  one-horse  farming  for  me 
comes  between  morning  chores  and 
church  time  on  Sunday  mornings.  It 
is  then  that  I  ride  out  and  observe 
whether  the  corn  is  up  to  a  good 
stand  or  whether  the  vyheat  will  be 
ready  by  mid-week,  etc.  It  is  then  I 
note  for  future  reference  a  recently 
dug  woodchuck  hole  in  the  new 
seeding' —  just  about  a  good  shot 
from  the  fence.  Or,  on  another  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  standing  on  the 
saddle,  I  may  absorb  some  of  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


THIS  SEASON . 


-  CURE,  YOUR  HAY 

IN  THE  BARN! 


Sfecttic  11 


DRYING  reduces  damage  caused  by  sudden  rain  and 


excessive  bleaching  in  ordinary  field  drying. 

BARN  CURING  PAYS  OFF  IN: 

•  Belter  quality  bay 

•  Reduction  of  supplementary  feed  costs 

•  Increased  milk  production 

•  Time  saved  getting  bay  in 

•  Less  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion 


(ytlCC  -  our  local  <arm  representative  and  let  him  help  you  design  your 
electric  hay  drying  system. 

Central  Hudson  («as  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Office  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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If  J . ROBERTS 


mARKETING  is  selling  the  most 
to  the  greatest  number  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  through  com 
petitive  efficiency. 

Marketing  today  is  an  abused 
word  for  something  that  is  non¬ 
existent.  Bigness,  so-called  services, 
government,  and  unions  have  taken 
its  place.  Pricing?  Yes,  on  a  basis 
of  profit  over  cost.  But  that  is  not 
marketing. 

To  come  quickly  to  my  point:  Is 
there  a  manufacturer  who  wouldn’t 
love  to  sell  a  family  a  refrigerator, 
a  TV  set,  an  automobile,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  underwear,  dungarees,  or  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  name,  without  a 
40  percent  to  an  80  percent  markup 
for  getting  any  of  these  things 
from  that  manufacturer  to  that 
family? 

Then  why  is  it  that  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  manufacturer,  the  house¬ 
wife  and  her  family  are  caught  in 
such  a  price  squeeze,  and  that  mar¬ 
keting  has  gone  out  the  window? 
Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  has 
become  so  involved  that  it  would 
lake  half  a  book  correctly  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  disease — and  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ease — to  which  we  are  all  exposed. 
But  some  of  the  causes,  at  least 
are  easy  to  see: 

Let’s  take  “bigness”.  Suppose  the 


little  farmer,  the  little  storekeeper, 
the  little  man  who  marketed  any¬ 
thing,  was  put  out  of  business  by 
big  business.  Then  the  “big”  oper¬ 
ator  could  .sell  to  your  family 
cheaper.  How,  then,  did  this  lack 
of  marketing,  which  every  family 
now  faces,  creep  in? 

One  word  answers  most  of  that— 
POWER.  Power  in  politics  to  sur¬ 
round  food  producers  by  price-fix¬ 
ing  and  health  regulations:  power 
of  unions  to  control  costs  and  set 
up  regulations;  power  of  distribu¬ 
tion  through  many  available  outlets 
(count  the  chain  stores  in  your 
community!);  power  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  in  services  offered  (food  pack¬ 
aging);  and  power  in  advertising. 

This  has  gone  on  until  every  fam¬ 
ily  finds  itself  paying  a  markup  in 
the  prices  paid  for  the  things  they 
need  and  must  have  out  of  all  pro-, 
portion  to  the  services  gained  or 
the  value  received.  Bigness  and 
power  have  become  expensive 
too  expensive — and  the  little  fellow, 
the  little  farmer,  the  little  store¬ 
keeper,  mechanic,  carpenter,  plumb 
er  and  manufacturer,  with  low 
overhead  and  without  power  exert 
od  on  him  from  above  or  around 
him,  will  surely  take  over- -and  it 
can  be  sooner  than  you  think. 


I  thoroughly  believe  that  bigness 
and  government  have  taken  away 
our  marketing  and  given  us  in  its 
place  a  markup  covering  costs  and 
overhead.  I  also  believe  that  any 
smart  young  man  with  perhaps  a 
good  wife  can  go  in  any  business 
today,  keeping  his  overhead  down 
and  his  hours  long,  and  that  the  so- 
called  “big  fellow,”  or  the  big  chain, 
cannot  compete  with  him. 

This  will  not  happen  overnight. 
But  within  the  next  ten  years 
maybe  five  —  you  will  see  the  50 
cow  dairy  outstripping  the  500  cow 
dairy,  the  little  storekeeper  out¬ 
stripping  the  chain  store,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  are  now  fed  up  with 
the  power  of  the  so-called  big  fel¬ 
low  catering  more  and  more  to  the 
little  fellow. 

I*m  \l\<-  blikbkkh ies 

Pruning  cultivated  blueberry 
bushes  may  be  done  any  time  from 
the  time  the  bushes  drop  their 
leaves  and  become  dormant  in  late 
fall  until  the  fruit  buds  start  to  swell 
in  the  spring.  Most  varieties  of  cul¬ 
tivated  blueberries  have  a  tendency 
to  overbear,  causing  the  berries  to 
be  small  and  the  bush  to  lack  the 
vigor  for  producing  the  new  wood 
necessary  for  next  year’s  crop. 

It  is  important  to  know  at  a 
glance  the  difference  between  fruit 
buds  and  leaf  buds  The  fruit  buds 
are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  leaf 
buds  and  are  found  at  the  tip  of  new 
shoots.  A  quick  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
the  fruit  buds  on  any  shoot  should 
about  equal  the  leaf  buds  on  that 
shoot.  This  has  to  be  tempered  with 
good  judgment.  Where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  buds  occur,  cut  off  tip 
of  the  shoot’  leaving  about  the  num¬ 


ber  of  fruit  buds  to  equal  the  leaf 
buds. 

On  mature  bushes,  remove  the  old¬ 
er  canes  first.  There  should  be  six 
to  eight  good  canes  for  each  bush. 
As  one  of  the  main  canes  becomes 
too  old  or  diseased,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  one  of  the  new  shoots 
which  comes  up  from  the  base  al¬ 
lowed  to  replace  it. 

If  time  permits,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
move  all  weak  wood  and  short 
shoots.  I  generally  remove  all  shoots 
that  are  less  than  3’  long.  Wood  that 
bore  berries  the  past  summer  is  also 
stripped  off.  Remove  clusters  of  thin, 
bushy  wood,  especially  in  the  center 
of  the  bush,  allowing  more  light  and 
air  to  enter.  Low  drooping  branches 
and  the  small  growth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canes  should  be  removed  so 
that  the  bush  will  grow  upright  for 
easier  picking  of  the  berries. — Nor¬ 
man  F.  Winter,  Morningbrook  Plan¬ 
tation,  Monson,  Mass. 


GAY  WAY  FARM  ■VOTES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

wild  cherries  ripening  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods  or  ride  over  to  a 
patch  of  blackberries  by  the  rail¬ 
road. 

Always  such  a  ride  includes  a  look 
at  the  heifers  and  dry  cows— in  fact, 
I  suspect  the  reason  our  heifers  are 
so  tame  and  quiet  is  because  of  these 
Sunday  morning  get-acquainted  ses¬ 
sions.  This  ride  is  my  chance  to  note 
that  the  robins  have  hatched,  or  that 
the  pheasant  crop  is  doing  all  right, 
or  just  to  go  through  the  woods  and 
see  and  feel  the  beauty  of  it  all. 
Then  a  quick  gallop  home  and  off 
to  church.  This  is  one-horse  farming 
at  its  best  and  I’m  all  for  it. 


"WHY  DIDN’T  ANYONE 


THINK  OF  THIS  BEFORE?” 


Lilliston's  remarkable  new  Rolling  Cultivator  draws  this  same  comment ,  time  after  time,  from  farmer 

after  farmer,  at  demonstration  after  demonstration!  YOU’VE  NEVER  SEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT!!! 


Here,  in  one  machine,  you  get  everything  any  cultivator  will  do, 
everything  any  rotary  hoe  will  do  .  .  .  and  much,  much  more.  Yet  it  s 
priced  at  less  than  the  cost  of  one  tool.  Consider  these  performance  facts: 
□  the  Rolling  Cultivator  cultivates  all  crops,  whether  they  are 
planted  on  the  level,  on  a  high  bed,  or  in  a  furrow  □  it  will  follow 
any  contours — work  on  rolling  ground  as  well  as  flat  □  gangs  can 
be  angled  to  throw  dirt  toward  or  away  from  the  plants  □  gangs  can 
be  tilted  to  work  on  bedded  land  □  gangs  can  be  angled  and  tilted 
to  prepare  beds  for  planting  □  the  weight  of  the  independently  float¬ 


ing  gangs  can  be  adjusted  so  that  those  running  over  the  plants  will 
remove  weeds  and  grass  without  harming  most  young  crops  Q  it  is  a 
high  speed  tool,  capable  of  operating  three  times  faster  than  other 
cultivators  □  it  requires  less  maintenance  at  considerably  lower  cost 
than  any  other. comparable  implement. 

This  is  the  first  major  advance  in  cultivating  equipment  since  the 
tractor  replaced  the  horse.  County  agents  and  other  agricultuial 
specialists  who’ve  seen  it  are  most  enthusiastic.  1  here  is  no  com¬ 
parison  in  the  field. 


Spiders  turn  the  opposite  way  from  ordinary 
toots.  Instead  of  just  picking  the  ground,  they 
slice  through  and  displace  the  dirt  as  they  roll. 
Individual  tines  are  slanted  to  facilitate  dirt- 


Rolling  Cultivator  works  early  field  of  corn. 
Dirt  is  being  thrown  away  from  the  crop  . . . 
at  the  rate  of  9  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Note  the 
difference  in  cultivated  portions  and  that  part 


This  time,  Rolling  Cultivator  is  throwing  dirt  toward  stand  as  it  breaks  crust  and 
removes  grass  and  weeds  along  the  way.  Distance  from  furrow  to  top  of  crop  is 
well  over  two  feet.  In  one  demonstration,  using  a  high  clearance  tractor,  it  com¬ 
pletely  cultivated  80-inch  cantaloupe  beds. 


Wherever  demonstrated,  farmers  gathered  from  all  over  the 
area  to  see  the  machine  that  could  do  everything  but  “milk 
cows"  as  one  farmer  put  it.  Without  exception, machine  has 
been  considered  a  marvel  by  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 


moving  action.  In  the  case  of  damaged  spiders, 
they  can  be  replaced  relatively  inexpensively, 
unlike  similar  units  on  other  machines. 


covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  Farmer  who 
owned  this  land  wouldn’t  let  machine  leave 
until  he  was  assured  he  could  buy  it. 


We  have  prepared  a  special  brochure  covering  what  we  know  you  can  j 


expect  from  the  Rolling  Cultivator.  For  your  free  copy,  write  Dept.  AIYI 
Lilliston  Implement  Company,  Albany,  Ga.  You’ll  have  it  by  return  mail 


ROLLING  CULTIVATOR  Lilliston  Implement  Company,  AIDany,  ua.  you  ii  nave  n  Dy  return  man.  j 
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“He  Sure  Knows 
How  to  Wow!” 

By  TOM  CLAGUE 


€V  E  R  Y  O  N  E  likes  compliments 
about  his  work  and  a  man  that 
does  a  good  job  of  plowing  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  One  of  the  marks  of  a  skill¬ 
ful  plowman  is  that  he  gets  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  trash  under  cover. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  walking  plow 
didn’t  even  have  a  rolling  colter.  But 
now,  there  are  all  kinds  of  decisions 
to  be  made  about  how  to  equip  a 
plow. 

There  are  rolling  colters  with  just 
plain  blades  —  or  with  notched 
blades.  They  may  have  “plain”  grey- 
iron  bearings*  some  have  precision, 
tapered-roller  bearings.  Colters  may 
be  equipped  with  a  jointer  mounted 
right  on  the  colter,  or  the  jointer 
may  be  mounted  separate^.  Con¬ 
cave-disk  colters  may  be  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  ordinary  flat-blade  colters 
with  jointers.  Another  choice  might 
be  cover-boards. 

How  can  decisions  be  made  as  to 
which  equipment  should  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  what  combinations? 
Is  it  possible  to  know  what  is  “fad,” 
and  what  will  last? 

In  general,  all  of  the  devices  listed 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  certain 
kinds  of  conditions.  The  starting 


point  might  very  well  be  the  flat- 
blade  rolling  colter,  which  runs 
ahead  of  the  bottom  to  cut  the  slice 
loose.  This  is  important  where  there 
is  vegetation,  sod,  trash,  or  cover  of 
any  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
irrigated  areas  where  the  ground  is 
quite  hard  when  plowed,  and  has 
little  or  no  cover,  plows  are  sold 
without  colter’s,  because  they  tencj  to 
reduce  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
plow. 

The  next  decision  might  be  about 
the  notched  blades;  these  generally 
cut  through  trash  better  than  plain 
blades.  Then  the  next  consideration 
might  be  about  “plain”  bearings,  or 
precision  bearings.  The  precision 
tapered-roller  bearings  will  last 
longer  and  require  less  attention. 
Where  the  plain  bearings  require 
lubrication-  twice  a  day,  the  pre¬ 
cision-bearings  require  only  once-a- 
season  packing.  If  there  is  some 
wear,  they  can  be  adjusted  tight 
again. 

A  jointer  is  a  small  moldboard- 
type  device  that  runs  ahead  of  the 
plow  bottom.  It  turns  the  edge  of  the 
furrow  slice  under,  so  that  when  the 
moldboard  inverts  the  furrow  slice, 
the  resulting  surface  will  be  clean, 
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YOU  TOO 
CAN  HAVE 


par4.i|nn 
POWER  STEERING 


Installed  on  your  present  tractor 


PAT 


You  may  or  may  not  have  engaged  in 
the  farming  business  for  26  years,  but 
after  you  install  Char-Lynn  POWER 
STEERING— you  will  agree  that  it  is  A 
WISE  INVESTMENT.  You  will  save  TIME 
—WORK  while  you  INCREASE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  with  ADDED  SAFETY.  Convert 
now  from  “Muscle  Steering"  to  Char- 
Lynn  POWER  STEERING.  Your  dealer 
can  install  it  in  only  3  hours'  time.  See 
him  today. 

Replace  "Muscle  Steering”  with 
Char-Lynn  POWER  STEERING 


•  Increases  production  •  Cuts  fatigue 

•  Saves  time  •  Adds  safety 


'Fill  Coupon  For  Complete  Prices  and  Details 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TRACTOR  MODEL 


CW4.i|itn 


YEAR 


COMPANY 


284 J  /ath  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 
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and  all  the  vegetation  will  be  under 
the  slice  or  slab. 

In  general,  the  “standing”  jointers 
which  are  mounted  independent  of 
the  colter  are  probably  more  trouble- 
free  titan  those  which  modnt  on  the 
colter  bracket  and  run  right  next  to 
the  colter  blade.  This  is  because  it 
is  possible  for  the  space  between  the 
jointer  and  the  colter  blade  to  plug 
up,  causing  trouble.  By  contrast,  the 
independently  mounted  jointer 
stands  by  itself,  and  so  is  much  less 
apt  to  plug. 

The  concave-disk  colter  began  to 
become  popular  several  years  ago. 
At  the  time  of  its  introduction,  it 
offered  the  only  precision  bearings 
available  for  any  kind  of  a  colter,  . 
which  possibly  helped  speed  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Since  then,  precision  bear¬ 
ings  are  available  for  flat-blade 
colters  as  well,  so  this  difference  is 
no  longer  a  basis  for  a  decision. 

The  concave-disk  colter  does  the 
job  of  both  a  colter  and  a  jointer 
by  cutting  a  small  trench  ahead  of 
the  bottom,  which  makes  for  a  clean 
surface  when  the  slice  is  inverted. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  set  to  do  a  reasonably 
good  job — there  is  only  one  element, 
instead  of  two  which  must  be.  care¬ 
fully  balanced,  as  is  the  case  with 
both  a  colter  and  a  jointer. 

When  the  ground  is  pretty  hard, 
the  concave-disk  colters  may  be 
something  less  than  ideal,  because 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  will  re¬ 
duce  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
plow  —  it  may  be  difficult  to  even 
keep  the  plow  in  the  ground.  Also, 
they  will  tend  to  “steer”  the  plow 
more  than  a  flat-blade  colter. 

Cover-boards  are  still  another 
approach  to  the  problem  of  clean 
plowing.  They  are  small  “boards” 
which  mount  up  on  the  front  of  the 
moldboard,  and  turn  along  the  edge 
of  the  furrow  slice  over  first,  so  that 
the  slice  will  turn  over  cleaner. 

The  main  advantage  of  cover- 
boards  is  that  they  tend  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  handling  trash  that  isn’t 
anchored.  For  example,  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  advantageous  when  work¬ 
ing  in  corn  stalks  that  have  been 
chopped  and  are  lying  loose  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  use  of  wires  is  also  a  common 
practice  when  plowing  in  heavy 
cover.  A  heavy  wire,  such  as  No.  9, 
is  attached  to  the  colter  bracket  and 
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then  run  across  the  face  of  the  mold- 
board  and  extended  out  behind  the 
moldboard  for  several  feet.  As  this 
wire  is  “plowed  under,”  the  friction 
of  the  soil  pulls  it  tight  so  that  it 
performs  a  “striking-off”  action, 
wedging  the  trash  closer  and  closer 
to  the  ground  as  the  moldboard  be¬ 
gins  to  turn  the  furrow  slice.  This 
can  also  be  a  big  aid  to  cleaner 
plowing. 

Traditionally,  every  plowman  has 
been  his  own  “expert.”  Some  people 
prefer  one  combination  of  equip¬ 
ment,  some  another.  This  undoubted¬ 
ly  stems  in  large  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  soil  itself  varies  a  great 
deal  from  place  to  place,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
cover  also  varies  a  lot.  Since  there 
are  so  many  factors,  each  operator 
has  to  search  for  the  combination 
that  seems  to  suit  best  under  his 
conditions.  Today,  some  combination 
of  the  devices  listed  here  will  fill  the 
bill  for  almost  any  situation. 


(OVIllTIOMiHS 
l.TIPKOYi:  HAY  QUALITY 

J_JAY  THAT  is  conditioned  with  a 

■^crusher  or  crimper  usually  is  of 
higher  quality  because  it  can  be  put 
in  the  barn  one  day  earlier  than  simi¬ 
lar  hay  that  is  not  conditioned,  says 
John  Strait,  engineer  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

In  experiments  at  the  Station  con¬ 
ditioned  alfalfa  hay  dried  to  22  per¬ 
cent  or  less  moisture  within  29  hours 
after  cutting,  while  unconditioned 
hay- contained  28  to  43  percent  mois¬ 
ture  after  the  same  length  of  time. 
In  tnany  cases,  it  would  take  the 
unconditioned  hay  another  5  to  10 
hours  to  dry  down  to  the  22  percent 
moisture  content,  which  is  low 
enough  for  baling. 

In  these  tests,  most  of  the  hay  was 
cut  about  10  a.m.  Since  conditioned 
hay  in  good  weather  was  dry  enough 
29  hours  after  cutting,  it  could  be 
baled  the  next  afternoon.  Uncondi¬ 
tioned  hay,  however,  usually  could 
not  be  baled  until  the  third  day. 

An  added  advantage  of  condition¬ 
ing  is  that  the  hay  may  be  harvested 
quicker,  allowing  farmers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  shorter  periods  of  good 
drying  weather. 
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AMCHEM-WEEDONE 


Pest  Control 


MATERIALS  FROM  YOUR 


SERVICE  AGENCY 


^  AMCHEM  FARMER  ^ 


WEEDS  COST  AMERICAN  FARMERS  MORE  THAN 

ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY 


Call  It  What  You  Will . . . 

Bindweed,  Morning  Glory, 
Creeping  Jenny  Chokes  Fields, 
Cuts  Crop  Yields  Up  To  65% 

Benzac-Weedone  Control  Program  Gives  Positive 
Control  of  Both  Patch  and  Field  Scale  Infestations 


Loss  to  Corn  Farmers  Alone 
is  $440  Million,  Soybean 
Growers  Lose  $200  Million 


Two  plump,  middle-aged  ladies  driving 
west  from  Kansas  City  are  attracted 
by  a  farm  field. 

“Look,  Hazel,”  the  first  lady  says, 
“isn’t  that  a  pretty  sight,  that  whole 
field  of  lovely,  white  flowers.” 

“My  dear,”  the  second  lady  says, 
“they’re  divine.  They  look  just  like 
morning  glory.” 

It’s  doubtful  that  any  farmer  looks 
upon  a  field  of  bindweed  or  morning 
glory  with  the  pleasure  of  our  two 
imaginary  travellers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  scientists’  name  for  this  weed, 
“Convolvulus,”  seems  to  convey  the 
true  meaning  of  the  plants’  action  on 
your  farm  and  crops.  The  literal  trans¬ 
lation  is  “choking  by  twining  around.” 
Even  as  serious  as  this  weed  has  be¬ 
come  for  you  Amchem’s  Benzac  will 
eliminate  solid  patches  in  a  single  treat¬ 
ment.  Again  where  land  must  be  kept 
in  production  and  the  weed  occurs  uni¬ 
formly  over  your  fields  a  program  to 
reduce  the  stand  to  a  patch  situation 
with  Weedone  638  is  most  practical. 

Perhaps  you  already  know  what 
bindweed  actually  costs  you  in  lower 
crop  yields  but  the  following  actual 
case  history  is  a  powerful  example  of 
how  much  bindweed  or  morning  glory 
is  costing  one  farmer ! 

EFFECT  OF  BINDWEED  ON  FIELDS 

Wheat  farmer  Cecil  Storment,  near 
Endicott,  Washington,  got  together  re¬ 
cently  with  County  Agent  Felix  Enter- 
mann  to  find  out  exactly  what  bindweed 
or  morning  glory  did  to  wheat  yields. 
Together,  they  harvested  150-foot  strips 
with  a  self-propelled  combine,  strips  on 
similar  land,  the  only  difference  being 
the  heaviness  of  the  morning  glory  or 
bindweed  infestation. 


As  far  as  yields  were  concerned 
here’s  what  they  found:  The  per  acre 
yield  from  the  strip  heavily  infested 
with  morning  glory  was  12.8  bushels 
@  $1.65  or  a  per  acre  gross  income 
of  $21.12. 

From  a  medium  infested  field,  the 
yield  was  32  bushels  which,  at  $1.65 
per  bushel,  added  up  to  $52.80. 

From  the  strip  in  which  there  was 
NO  morning  glory,  the  yield  was  72 
bushels  which  at  $1.65  provided  a  gross 
income  of  $118.80. 

Proof  that  these  figures  aren’t  exag¬ 
gerated  lies  in  the  fact  that  Cecil 
Storment’s  overall  yield  in  1959  was 
60.2  bushels  which,  at  ’59  prices  figured 
out  to  $99.33  per  acre.  In  other  words, 
heavy  morning  glory  or  bindweed  in¬ 
festation  cost  Cecil  Storment  59.2  bush 
els  yield  per  acre. 

TWICE  YEARLY  SPRAY  PROGRAM 

With  these  figures  in  front  of  him 
Cecil  Storment  started  a  twice-a-year 
(before  and  after  harvest)  spray  pro¬ 
gram  with  Weedone  638.  In  the  case 
of  Cecil  Storment,  complete  control  re¬ 
sulted  after  one  year,  but  this  is  ab¬ 
normal.  Usually,  it  takes  at  least  two 
years  to  completely  rid  fields  of  bind¬ 
weed  with  twice  annual  sprayings  of 
Weedone  638. 

For  Cecil  Storment  all  that  was 
needed  to  get  rid  of  his  bindweed  in¬ 
festation  was  Weedone  638  because 
his  was  a  scattered,  field  scale  infesta¬ 
tion.  What  if  he  has  solid  patches  of 
bindweed? 

Then  he  would  have  used  Benzac, 
the  most  effective  liquid  bindweed  killer 
ever  developed.  Benzac  is  a  double  ac¬ 
tion  weed  killer  that  works  through  the 
( Continued  on  next  pane) 


OF  INTEREST  IN  THIS 
SECTION  .  .  . 

the  Amchem  Farmer  has  been 
published  by  Amchem  Products, 
|nc.,  pioneers  in  chemical  weed 
killers,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
supply  vital  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  America’s  Farmers. 
Notes  of  regional  interest  ap¬ 
pear  on  page  4  . . .  Corn  farmers 
will  be  interested  in  the  quack- 
grass  story  on  page  3  . . .  Ranch¬ 
ers,  in  the  story  on  grazing  lands 
on  page  4  . . .  Midwest  and  other 
farmers,  in  the  aminofriazole- 
Canada  thistle  story  on  page  2 
...Northwest  wheat  farmers,  on 
the  chemical  fallow  story  on 
page  4  . .  .all  farmers,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  2. 


Amiben  for  Soybeans 
Typical  of  New 
Weed  Killers 

Weeds  are  costing  soybean  growers 
about  $200  million  each  year,  lowering 
soybean  yields  an  average  of  four  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  These  are  lost  profits  any 
way  you  look  at  it. 

Yet  today,  new  chemicals  and  new 
methods  of  selective  weed  control  are 
rapidly  bringing  the  day  closer  when 
weeds  and  grasses  in  soybeans  will  no 
longer  plague  the  farmer  with  poor 
yields  and  lower  profits. 

Typifying  the  development  of  new 
chemicals  is  Amchem’s  Amiben,  a  new 
pre-emergence  weed  and  grass  control 
for  use  in  growing  soybeans.  While 
Amiben  is  not  yet  available  for  all  soy¬ 
bean  acreage,  it  has  been  approved  for 
use  where  soybeans  are  grown  exclu¬ 
sively  for  seed.  Tests  on  the  farms  of 
prominent  soybean  seed  producers  and 
at  agricultural  colleges  and  research 
stations  establishes  that  Amiben  gives 
superior  pre-emergence  control  of  such 
resistant  weeds  as  giant  foxtail,  pig¬ 
weed,  lambs  quarter  and  other  annual 
grasses  and  broadleaf  weed  varieties 

TEST  RESULTS  IMPRESSIVE 

To  give  growers  some  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  Amiben  when  it 
becomes  generally  available,  Amchem’s 
field  research  reports  the  following  re¬ 
sults  from  a  test  near  Poneta  Elevators, 
Poneta,  Indiana. 

Soybeans  (  Cla  rk  va riety  )  were 
planted  in  40-inch  rows  on  a  silt  loam 
soil.  Herbicide  treatments  were  made 
as  the  soybeans  and  weeds  were  just 
emerging.  Plot  size  was  two  rows 
seated,  45-feet  long.  The  surface  soil 
was  dry  at  time  of  application  with 
good  subsoil  moisture.  The  plot  area 
was  heavily  infested  with  annual  grass 
and  broadleaf  species,  including  giant 
foxtail,  annual  ragweed,  redroot  pig¬ 
weed,  velvet  leaf  and  lambs  quarter 
with  scattered  growths  of  jimson,  cockle- 
bur,  crabgrass  and  green  foxtail.  All 
plots  were  evaluated  as  to  weed  con¬ 
trol,  bean  injury  and  bean  yield. 

Results  of  Amiben  treatment  (one 
pound  Amiben  per  acre  banded)  pro¬ 
vided  “very  good”  to  “excellent”  (95% 
to  100%)  control  on  grasses  and  weeds 
compared  to  the  next  most  effective 
chemical  which  scored  “poor”  to  “good” 
(50%  to  85%).  This  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  since  lower  rates  of  Amiben 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


When  you  get  right  down  to  basic  facts, 
weeds  are  probably  your  worst  single 
enemy.  They  compete  with  your  crops 
for  water,  sunlight  and  nutrients,  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  labor  and  equipment, 
reduce  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  crops — in  short,  they  are  a  total 
farm  liability  which  each  year  costs 
some  part  of  the  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  lost  annually  by  American 
farmers. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  losses 
from  weeds  would  be  substantially 
greater  without  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T  weed 
killers.  The  selective  removal  of  broad¬ 
leaf  weeds  from  grass  type  crops  with 

2.4- D  was  the  first  major  breakthrough 
in  chemical  weed  control.  The  corn 
farmer,  the  small  grain  farmer  and 
growers  of  grain  sorghums,  wheat,  rice, 
oats,  barley  and  rye  are  probably  more 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  these  weed 
killer  tools  than  other  farmers. 

Yet.  despite  the  use  of  2,4-D,  the  cost 
of  weeds  continues  to  be  high.  Removal 
of  broadleaf  weeds  with  2,4-D  has  re¬ 
duced  the  competition  for  grassy  weed 
pests,  and  therefore,  provided  better 
growing  conditions  under  which  they 
can  survive.  Too,  the  regular  2,4-D  for¬ 
mulas  have  not  been  effective  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  deep  rooted,  hard-to-kill 
perennial  weed® 

SPECIALIZED  WEED  KILLERS 

Happily,  there  are  chemicals  and 
methods  available  today  which  will  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  these  problem  weeds, 
IF  THEY  WILL  BE  PUT  TO  USE 
BY  THE  FARMER.  These  are  the 
“specialized  weed  killers”  which  are  se¬ 
lective  in  one  sense  of  the  word  because 
they  are  “specific”  on  certain  persist¬ 
ent  weeds. 

Take  Weedazol  for  example. 
Weedazol,  like  2,4-D.  is  an  Amchem 
development.  Weedazol  is  the  ami- 
notriazole  weed  killer  that  has  made 
possible  the  effective  and  economical 
control  of  such  tough  weeds  as  Can¬ 
ada  thistle,  whitetop,  leafy  spurge, 
poison  ivy,  cattails  and  many  more. 
Weedazol’s  powerful  aminotriazole 
chemical  works  far  more  effectively  on 
these  hardy  weeds  because  its  makeup 
enables  it  to  attack  the  vital  growth 
mechanism  which  interrupts  normal 
growth  processes  and  the  weed  withers 
and  dies. 

Benzac  is  another  Amchem  develop¬ 
ment  specific  on  bindweed  (morning 
glory)  which  thousands  of  farmers  are 
using  and  many  more  can  use  to  elim¬ 
inate  this  weed  pest  for  good.  Again, 
specialization  takes  over  to  do  a  specific 
job  on  a  specific  weed.  Read  the  feature 
story  on  this  page  to  see  how  Benzac 
can  be  used  by  -you  to  eradicate  your 
bindweed. 

WEEDONE  638  IS  AN  ACID 

Weedone  638  is  another  powerful 
weed  killer  weapon  for  you  to  use  in 
your  battle  against  bindweed-morning 
glory,  Canada  thistle,  and  other  weeds 
in  growing  crops. 

While  Weedone  638  is  a  2,4-D  for¬ 
mulation  it  falls  properly  among  the 
specialized  weed  killers  because  it  is 
neither  an  amine  nor  an  ester,  products 
which  the  farmer  regularly  uses  to 
weed  his  crops.  It  is  the  pure  acid  of 

2.4- D.  More  important  are  the  special 
ingredients  mixed  with  the  2,4-D  acid 
which  makes  Weedone  638  perform  as 
it  does.  Mixed  with  water  Weedone  638 
gives  a  highly  stable  emulsion.  Deep 
rooted  perennials  like  bindweed  (morn- 

( Continued  on  pane  4  of  this  section) 


Heavy  infestations  of  bindweed  or  morning  glory,  such  as  those  above,  mean  loss  of  productive 
•and.  WEEDONE  638  for  field  scale  infestation,  BENZAGHor  patches,  can  reduce  or  eliminate 
this  major  menace  to  farm  productivity. 


fir--"  <sniCHEj£>  EDITORIAL 

THE  SENSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  WEED  KILLERS 


When  you  buy  fertilizer,  do  you  go  out 
and  get  the  cheapest  you  can  find,  re¬ 
gardless  of  analysis?  Do  you  dump  big 
quantities  of  high  nitrogen  chemical 
fertilizers  on  root  crops?  Do  you  apply 
arsenate  of  lead  or  nicotine  sulphate  or 
any  other  pesticide,  old  or  new,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  insect  or  the  crop?  Of 
course  not!  You  follow  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  insect  control,  of  feeding,  of 
crop  rotation. 

Well,  the  same  thing  holds  true  in 
controlling  weeds  with  chemicals.  It 
just  doesn't  make  sense  to  pick  up  the 
cheapest  2,4-D  formulation  you  can 
find  and  then  expect  it  to  do  a  thorough 
or  complete  job  on  all  of  the  weed  prob¬ 
lems  you  may  have  on  your  farm.  No¬ 
body  knows  better  than  you  do  that  soil 
fertility  and  texture,  rainfall,  irrigation, 
fertilization,  insect  and  disease  control 
and  climatic  conditions  make  big  dif¬ 
ferences  in  what  you  can  grow,  where 
and  when  you  can  grow  it  and  what 
yield  you  get.  It’s  the  same  with  chem¬ 
ical  weed  killers. 

Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  one 
chemical  to  get  satisfactory  control  or 
complete  eradication  of  a  given  weed. 
Sometimes  it  requires  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  application  or  treatment  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Controls  may  differ  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  You 
just  can’t  buy  by  price  tag  alone  or 
expect  satisfactory  results  from  one 
chemical  for  every  weed  problem. 

What  does  it  take?  It  takes  a  planned 
and  thoroughly  tested  program  that 
fits  the  right  chemicals  to  the  specific 
problem  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
amounts  with  the  right  methods  of  ap¬ 
plication.  Complicated?  Yes,  if  you  had 
to  work  out  these  programs  through 
trial  and  error  in  your  own  tests,  on 
your  own  farm.  But  you  don’t  have  to. 
Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  the  originators 
of  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  Aminotriazole  and 


other  basic  weed  killers,  have  been 
working  steadily  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  on  the  development  of  thoroughly 
farm  tested  weed  control  programs  that 
fit  the  right  chemical  to  the  weed,  and 
have  prescribed  quantity,  time  and 
methods  of  application  depending  upon 
area,  degree  of  infestation,  etc.  Amchem 
works  continuously  with  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  through  its  own 
staff  of  laboratory  and  farm  technicians 
to  perfect  not  just  chemicals  but  pro¬ 
grams  for  use  of  these  chemicals  for 
maximum  weed  control  on  your  farm. 
These  programs  are  subject  to  the  se¬ 
verest  possible,  long-term  tests  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  on  Amchem’s 
own  farm  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 
These  tests  and  the  programs  that  come 
from  them  have  one  purpose  ...  to 
make  sure  you  get  not  only  the  best 
chemicals  but  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
grams  lor  using  these  chemicals  to  lick 
the  weed  problems  on  your  farm  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

So  don’t  just  buy  weed  killers.  Buy 
Amchem  weed  control  programs  that  fit 
the  product  to  the  problem,  programs 
that  represent  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  testing  on  the  farm,  pro¬ 
grams  that  give  you  the  assurance  of 
getting  the  results. 

Some  of  Amchem’s  weed  control  pro¬ 
grams  are  covered  in  this  four-page 
paper:  bindweed,  morning  glory  or 
creeping  jenny  control  program  on  page 
1;  Canada  thistle,  leafy  spurge  and 
whitetop  control  program  on  this  page; 
quackgrass  control  program  on  page  3; 
a  chemical  fallow  program  developed 
in  the  Northwest  and  a  rangeland  brush 
control  program  on  page  4.  We  think 
that  after  you’ve  checked  up  on  the 
Amchem  program  concept  for  farm 
weed  control  that  you’ll  want  to  follow 
them  for  one  good  reason:  they  make 
sense ! 


Bindweed,  Morning  Glory, 
Creeping  Jenny  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

foliage  and  through  the  root  system  and 
kills  all  growing  plants  with  one  appli¬ 
cation.  Benzac  keeps  right  on  working, 
too.  It  stays  in  the  soil  through  one  or 
more  growing  seasons  to  kill  bindweed 
seedlings  as  they  sprout. 

Benzac  is  a  liquid  formula  that 
mixes  easily  with  water  for  application 
with  any  type  knapsack,  boom  or  hand 
sprayer  or,  even  a  watering  can.  It  can 
be  applied  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In 
western  desert  areas,  Benzac  is  best 
applied  just  before  or  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  the  dry  areas,  where  irriga¬ 
tion  is  possible,  apply  Benzac,  then 
water  the  area  to  move  Benzac  into  the 
soil  to  form  contact  with  plant  roots. 
Like  most  other  Amchem  chemicals 
there  are  no  corrosion  or  fire  hazards 
to  contend  with  in  Benzac. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  the  Amchem 
Bindweed  (morning  glory,  creeping 
jenny)  Control  Program  ...  as  simple 
as  one,  two.  For  patches  .  .  .  use 
Benzac;  for  field  scale  infestations  .  .  . 
use  Weedone  638. 

Literature  available: 

Bindweed  Control  Folder  .  .  .  #1712 
Morning  Glory  Control  Folder . . .  1646B 
Benzac  Folder  .  .  .  1555B 
Weedone  638  Folder  .  .  ,  1544D 


Control  for  Broadleaf  Weeds  and 
Grasses  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

were  used.  “Poor”  to  “fair”  (50%  to 
70%)  was  the  best  average  a  cultivated 
check  could  attain.  Bean  yields  (bush¬ 
els  per  acre)  were  30.9  for  Amiben- 
treated  plots,  22.7  for  the  second  chem¬ 
ical,  and  19.8  by  cultivation. 

AMIBEN  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE 

Amiben,  although  it  kills  both  broad¬ 
leaf  weeds  and  grasses,  is  a  selective 
chemical  and  soybeans  show  excellent 
tolerance.  In  all  testing,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  permanent  bean  injury  was 
noted  even  though  test  rates  were  in 


some  instances  abnormally  high. 
Amiben  also  provides  a  substantially 
longer  period  of  control  than  other 
chemicals  now  in  use. 

Amiben  is  only  one  example  of  the 
effective  chemicals  still  to  come. 
Amitrol-T ,  announced  by  Amchem  on 
page  three  of  this  issue,  provides  a  new 
high  in  effective  eradication  of  quack¬ 
grass  in  corn  crops,  another  area  where 
farmers  have  been  suffering  a  substan¬ 
tial  financial  loss  to  weed  infestations. 

FENAC  SHOWS  GREAT  PROMISE 

In  still  another  area,  a  new  chemical 
shortly  to  be  made  available  to  farmers 
is  Fenac  (2,3,6-TrichlorophenyIacetic 
acid)  which  is  displaying  unusual  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  controlling  Johnson  grass 
seedlings,  field  bindweed,  quackgrass, 
other  perennial  and  annual  broadleaf 
weeds  and  grasses.  A  water  soluble 
formulation,  Fenac  is  particularly  re¬ 
sistant  to  leaching  in  the  soil  and  shows 
great  promise  as  the  preferable  treat¬ 
ment  on  heavy  soils  or  under  low  rain¬ 
fall  conditions. 

In  the  East  and  Southeast  where  the 
growth  of  witch  weed  is  taking  on  se¬ 
rious  proportions,  Fenac  has  shown  re¬ 
markable  effectiveness  in  _  controlling 
this  vicious,  saprophytic  weed  pest 
growing  on  the  roots  of  corn.  The 
USDA  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
alerting  farm  communities  in  these 
areas  and  helping  to  confine  witch 
weed  from  further  growth  to  the  Mid¬ 
west  where  it  could  cause  untold  dam¬ 
age  to  corn  crops.  Fenac  has  been  used 
as  the  number  one  chemical  control  in 
the  battle  to  confine  witch  weed.  Watch 
for  more  information  on  this  newest 
Amchem  weed  killer. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  2,4-D  formulations  in  use 
for  many  years,  the  comparatively  new 
specialized  herbicides  for  weed  and 
grass  control,  and  the  new  “comers”  as 
typified  by  Amiben,  Amitrol-T  and 
Fenac — it  is  expected  that  the  billion 
dollar  plus  cost  of  weeds  to  the  farmer 
will  gradually  diminish  to  only  nui¬ 
sance  proportions  in  the  future.  The 
net  gain  to  you,  the  farmer,  will  surely 
be  healthier  crops,  less  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  certainly  greater  farm 
income. 


Early  in  1942  the  first  clue  to  2,4-D  s  amazing  selective  killing  power  was  uncovered 
at  Amchem  Products'  experimental  farm  at  Ambler,  Pa.  Testing  the  use  of  2,4-D  as  a 
growth  substance  to  produce  tomatoes  without  seed,  Franklin  D.  Jones  and  Robert  H. 
Beatty,  Amchem  researchers,  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  treated  with  a  too-strong 
solution  of  the  chemical  became  distorted,  withered  and  died.  They  tested  a  strong 
solution  on  poison  ivy.  The  plant  died,  but  the  nearby  grass  didn't!  Many  more  tests 
followed  before  2,4-D,  the  first  truly  selective  weed  killing  chemical,  was  patented  by 
Amchem  and  introduced  for  general  use.  With  if  was  born  a  new  industry,  which  has 
new  and  better  ways  to  increase  crop  yields  and  restores  unproductive  land  through 
the  control  or  eradication  of  weeds.  From  the  day  2,4-D  was  discovered,  Amchem  has 
continued  to  pioneer  the  outstanding  advances  in  chemical  weed  killers  for  the  farm. 


AMCHEM-ORIGINATED  AMINOTRIAZOLE  DOES 
JOB  ON  DEEP-ROOTED,  PERENNIAL  WEEDS 

Eradication  of  Canada  Thistle,  Whitetop,  Leafy  Spurge  and  Other  Weeds 


Resistant  to  2,4-D  Now  Practical 

While  2,4-D  continues  as  the  chemical 
weed  killer  workhorse  for  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  weeds,  there  are  certain  per¬ 
sistent  deep  rooted  perennials  which 
require  something  more  specific.  The 
development  of  aminotriazole  by 
Amchem  (Weedazol,  you  know)  has 
and  can  continue  to  cut  sharply  into 
this  comparatively  short  remaining  list. 

Some  explanation  of  the  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  Weedazol  and  how  it  ties  in 
with  what  goes  on  inside  a  plant  will 
help  you  get  best  results  when  using 
this  chemical. 

First  of  all,  leafy  foliage  must  be 
present,  preferably  a  rapidly  growing 
plant.  The  Weedazol  is  applied  as  a 
water  soluble  spray  solution  to  these 
leafy  parts.  Absorption  through  the 
leaves  takes  the  chemical  into  the  upper 
partjs  of  the  plant.  Weedazol  is  known 
as  a  “translocator”  meaning  it  can 
move  almost  without  restriction 
throughout  the  stems  and  roots.  The 
chemical  finally  accumulates  in  the  un¬ 
derground  storage  roots  and  in  the 
tender  growing  shoots.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  action  of 
“photosynthesis.”  Simply,  this  is  the 
process  where  chlorophyll  (the  green 
coloring  matter  in  plants)  produces 
carbohydrates  through  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  the  chlorophyll,  plus  water, 
plus  carbon  dioxide. 

WEEDAZOL  KILLS  DEEP  ROOTED  WEEDS 

Now  back  to  the  action  of  Weedazol. 
Weedazol  interferes  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  chlorophyll  in  the  plant,  there¬ 
fore,  its  food  process  is  destroyed  and  it 
dies.  If  you  have  already  tried 
Weedazol  you  will  recall  the  whitened 
appearance  of  the  sprayed  weeds.  The 
important  thing  is  that  these  weeds  are 


not  long  for  this  world.  The  under¬ 
ground  roots  will  send  out  new  shoots, 
and  since  each  will  contain  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  Weedazol  they,  too,  will 
whiten  and  die.  Can  it  now  be  a  wonder 
that  Weedazol  is  such  an  ideal  chemi¬ 
cal  where  the  weeds  have  extensive 
underground  root  systems? 

Another  remarkable  thing  about 
Weedazol  is  the  inherent  clean  quali¬ 
ties  in  handling — no  fire  hazards,  cor¬ 
rosion,  or  soil  sterilization  to  contend 
with. 

Economy  is  one  of  its  strongest  vir¬ 
tues.  A  little  goes  a  long  way.  With 
Weedazol  you  can  treat  a  solid  infesta¬ 
tion  of  Canada  thistle  in  an  area  2  rods 
long  by  1  rod  wide  for  just  25  cents  . .  ■ 
we’re  talking  about  a  solid  stand  of 
thistle  that  fills  every  square  inch.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  job  Weedazol  does,  the 
time  and  work  it  saves,  it  is  really 
low  cost  weed  eradication  .  .  .  and  noth¬ 
ing  does  a  more  thorough  job  of  killing 
Canada  thistle,  leafy  spurge,  whitetop 
and  other  hard-to-kill  perennial  weeds 
than  Weedazol. 

Weedazol  is  the  most  effective  chem¬ 
ical  available  for  these  persistent  per¬ 
ennials  we  have  been  talking  about. 
If  you  are  unfortunate  in  having  them 
pretty  well  spread  over  your  entire 
farm  and  the  land  must  be  kept  in  pro¬ 
duction  this  is  where  Weedone  638 
comes  in !  The  most  logical  approach 
is  to  control  and  reduce  the  stand  of 
these  weeds  while  actually  growing 
crops  such  as  grain  sorghums,  corn  and 
small  grains.  Weedone  638  is  a  2,4-D 
formula,  not  an  amine,  nor  an  ester  you 
normally  use  for  everyday  weeding  of 
crops.  Weedone  638  is  the  pure  acid 
of  2,4-D  bolstered  with  special  ingredi¬ 
ents.  It  produces  a  highly  stable  emul- 

( Continued  on  page  4  of  this  section) 


The  control  of  aquatic  weeds  (weeds  in 
Ponds,  lakes  and  stable  bodies  of  water) 
involves  a  special  science  separate  and 
apart  in  some  respects  to  chemical 
weeding  on  land  areas.  There  are  many 
factors  common  to  both,  such  as  hard 
10  kill  weed  species,  easy  to  kill  weed 
species,  proper  timing,  etc.  Amchem  has 
applied  this  experience  technology  in 
developing  Aqua-Kleen.  Aqua-Kleen 
contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of 
T4-D  impregnated  on  specially  hard¬ 
ened  attaclay  particles  of  uniform  size 
which  sink  rapidly  in  the  water  to  the 
root  area  where  the  chemical  is  re¬ 
leased  slowly  to  kill  these  aquatic  weeds. 

Best  time  to  apply  Aqua-Kleen  is  in 
early  spring.  If  small  areas  are  to  be 
heated,  a  hand-operated  seeder  will 
very  effectively  and  economically  dis¬ 
tribute  the  particles  over  the  infested 
area  Qn  larger  bodies  of  water  where 


weeds  cannot  be  reached  from  the 
shoreline,  the  same  seeder  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  small  boat.  In  most  cases, 
one  early  season  treatment  provides 
season  control  of  most  of  the  problem 
weeds. 

Notes:  In  many  states,  permits  are 
required  to  control  weeds  by  chemical 
means  in  public  water.  If  your  lake, 
pond  or  irrigation  area  is  completely 
landlocked,  a  permit  may  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  If  permit  is  required,  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief,  Fish  Division, 
State  Department  of  Conservation.  If 
treated  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  wait 
a  minimum  of  three  weeks  after  treat¬ 
ment  before  irrigating,  to  avoid  risk  of 
transmitting  2,4-D  to  susceptible  plants. 

Proper  timing,  rates  and  other  help¬ 
ful  information  in  Aqua-Kleen  Folder 
#1758  (available  from  your  dealer). 


Look  at  the  clean  weed-free  corn  crop  above  and  you  can  quickly  figure  out  how  Amchem’s  new 
quackgrass  control  program  with  AMITROL-T  can  help  you  bring  in  a  more  profitable  crop 


NEW  AQUA-KLEEN  CONTROLS  WATER  WEEDS 


Clean,  weed-tree  strawberry  beds,  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  efficient  chemical  weeding 
action  of  Amchem  SESONE. 

STRAWBERRY  GROWERS 
TURN  TO  SESONE  TO 
END  HAND-WEEDING 

Amchem  Sesone  embodies  a  unique 
selective  weed  control  principle  from 
which  you  who  grow  strawberries  can 
profit.  In  spray  solution  Sesone:  is 
completely  inactive  from  a  herbicidal 
standpoint.  Only  after  the  Sesone 
spray  solution  comes  in  contact  with 
moist  soil  is  it  acted  on  by  soil  bacteria 
to  release  the  weed  killing  portion  of 
the  molecule.  This  release  comes  within 
hours  after  Sesone  is  sprayed  and  the 
active  chemical  immediately  attacks  the 
roots  of  emerging  weed  and  grass  seed¬ 
lings.  A  single  application  of  Sesone 
will  stay  active  on  the  soil  surface  for 
4  to  6  weeks  to  kill  these  weedy  plants 
as  they  sprout.  Time  your  applications 
of  Sesone  to  give  a  weed  free  season. 
From  the  above  explanation  you  can 
see  the  importance  of  treating  a  clean 
area  where  Sesone  will  keep  it  clean. 

Since  Sesone  is  inactive  while  in 
spray  solution  it  will  have  no  effects  on 
growing  weeds — by  the  same  token  it  is 
harmless  to  established  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  to  the  foliage,  blossoms  or  the 
developing  fruit. 

CLEAN,  EASY  TO  USE 

If  you  are  not  already  a  satisfied 
user  of  Sesone,  visualize  the  frequent 
hand  weeding  and  hoeing  you  have  to 
constantly  contend  with.  Now  visualize 
mixing  clean,  water  soluble,  free  flow¬ 
ing  Sesone  in  water — apply  a  band  of 
this  solution  over  the  row  for  economy, 
or  a  coverall  spray  over  your  estab¬ 
lished  strawberry  patch  or  field  for 
ease  of  application  and  complete  pre¬ 
emergence  control  of  grasses  and  weeds 
as  they  sprout — in  the  case  of  SESONE 
the  easy  way  is  also  the  most  economical. 

Sesone  is  also  used  widely  both  pre- 
and  post-emergence  on  peanuts  and  on 
a  long  list  of  nursery  stock.  Sesone 
folder  available. 

note  to  the  lady  of  the 

HOUSE:  You  may  use  Sesone  around 
most  of  your  evergreens  in  foundation 
plantings  and  around  many  of  your 
perennial  flowers.  Gives  good  results  in 
rose  and  bulb  beds.  Check  the  Sesone 
label  for  details. 


New  Amitrol-T  Program  Gives  Control 
of  Corn  Farmers’  Worst  Weed  Enemy 


A  big  share  ot  the  8440,000,000  bill 
corn  Farmers  are  paying  in  lost 
crops  can  be  blamed  on  “Agropyron 
repens,”  otherwise  known  as  quack¬ 
grass.  The  trouble  with  quackgrass— 
and  all  who  have  tangled  with  it  will 
agree — is  that  it’s  a  most  persistent 
perennial  grassy  weed,  and  there  isn’t 
much  you  can  do  about  it  ...  or  is 
there?  Amchem’s  scientists  say  “yes.” 
So  do  college  (research)  people  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
most  other  states  situated  in  the  quack¬ 
grass  belt. 

Amitrol-T  is  the  heart  of  a  new 
Amchem  quackgrass  control  program 
geared  to  corn  production  schedules 
that  permits  you  to  clean  up  your  field 
while  you  grow  a  crop.  This  program 
has  been  developed  for  use  in  the 
spring  when  you  can  most  logically  get 
to  it.  Here  is  how  it  works  and  it’s  as 
simple  as  1-2-3 

A  SIMPLE  PROGRAM 

Pick  a  date  ...  10  days  to  two  weeks 
before  you  intend  to  plant  corn.  On 
that  date,  spray  solid  fields  or  patches 
of  quackgrass  with  a  water  solution  of 
Amitrol-T  (one  gallon,  mixed  with 
water,  covers  an  acre) .  Then,  10  days 
to  two  weeks  later,  when  grass  has 
whitened,  plow  thoroughly  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  planting.  Plant  your  com  and 
apply  a  coverall  treatment  of  Atrazine 
(a  product  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion).  Cultivate  when  corn  is  5"  to  6" 
tall.  This  cultivation  will  not  affect  the 
activity  of  the  Atrazine  and  will  give 
an  assist  to  further  weakening  the 
quack  rhizomes  which  are  struggling 
to  survive.  It’s  that  simple. 

The  PLUS  advantages  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  corn  crop  in  otherwise  al¬ 
most  non-productive  land.  Amitrol-T 
takes  care  of  the  quack  while  the 
Atrazine  gives  good  control  of  annual 
weeds  as  well  as  annual  grasses  such 
as  foxtail.  Past  experiences  have  shown 
no  build  up  of  harmful  residues  which 
would  restrict  your  rotations.  This 
program  really  pays  off  in  rotations 
where  you  wish  to  follow  corn  with 
soybeans,  or  small  grains  underseeded 
with  legumes  for  hay.  Instead  of  80 
percent  quack  for  hay  the  third  year, 
you  can  still  be  cutting  high  quality 
legume  hay. 

Remember,  this  program  permits  you 
to  gear  your  farming  operations  for  a 
clean  farm.  With  this  program  you  can 
shoot  for  97  percent  eradication  of 
established  quack. 

Many  of  you  may  wish  to  operate 
a  more  economical  “Quackgrass  Con¬ 
trol”  program  in  order  to  grow  a  cred¬ 
itable  corn  crop  on  quack  land.  This 
you  can  do  with  Amitrol-T  applied 
exactly  as  described  above.  Spray 


Amitrol-T,  plant  your  corn,  cultivate 
as  you  normally  would  to  layby. 
Weedone  Concentration  48  can  be 
used  to  keep  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
in  check.  (85  percent  control  of  estab¬ 
lished  quack  is  possible.) 

Amitrol-T  is  not  injurious  to  corn 
at  recommended  rates.  Like  other 
Amchem  products  it  is  clean  and  easy 
to  handle  and  to  wash  from  spray 
equipment. 

While  you  are  thinking  about  that 
quack  infested  area  where  you  plan  to 
grow  corn  next  spring,  make  the  move 
to  do  one  of  two  things: 

1.  Plan  for  complete  quack  eradication 
with  Amitrol-T — Atrazine,  or; 

2.  Grow  corn  with  an  assist  from 
Amitrol-T  and  normal  cultivations. 
See  your  dealer  for  our  special 
Amitrol-T  quackgrass  program 
folder. 


The  Amchem-originated  chemical, 
2,4-D,  which  established  the  modern 
selective  weed  control  concept,  is  still 
the  most  widely  used  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  basic  weed  killer  for  general  farm 
weed  control  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  all  of 
the  details  of  the  variations  in  2,4-D 
formulas  or  the  vital  importance  of  ex¬ 
acting  controls  in  manufacturing  these 
chemicals.  However  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  just  because  a  product 
bears  the  2,4-D  ingredient  label  it  does 
not  follow  that  any  one  product  is  just 
as  reliable  as  another.  There  are  amine 
and  ester  forms  of  2,4-D.  They  are  for¬ 
mulated  in  various  concentrations  for 
various  purposes.  It  is  wasteful  and 
costly  to  buy  and  use  any  chemical 
weed  killer  which  has  not  been  formu¬ 
lated  to  meet  your  specific  problem. 

THREE  2,4-D  FORMULAS 

Amchem  offers  three  basic  formulas 
of  2,4-D  designed  to  meet  all  farm  re¬ 
quirements  for  broadleaf  weed  control 


Amizine  Cleans  Up  Weeds 
Around  Farm  Buildings 

Chances  are  good  you  can  still 
see  the  dead  remains  of  weeds 
and  grasses  around  the  silo, 
grain  bins,  machinery  sheds, 
fencerows,  etc.  .  .  .  signs  of  a 
problem  which  you  probably 
wished  last  summer  you  could 
solve ! 

AMIZINE  will  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  AMIZINE  contains  two 
powerful  weed  killing  chemicals. 
One  which  kills  growing  weeds 
and  grasses  and  another  which 
remains  in  the  soil  to  attack 
sprouting  weeds  and  grasses.  A 
single  application  of  AMIZINE 
will  give  you  a  full  season's  con¬ 
trol  of  your  weedy  vegetation 
problem.  AMIZINE  is  clean,  easy 
and  safe  to  use  and  easy  to 
clean  from  your  sprayer.  Ask 
your  farm  dealer  to  get  AMIZINE 
for  you  if  he  does  not  have  it 
in  stock. 


in  corn,  small  grains  and  pastures: 
there  is  Weedone  LV-4,  the  original 
low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  ester  form 
which  is  less  hazardous  than  other 
ester  forms  when  used  near  susceptible 
crops  and  which  gives  better  penetra¬ 
tion  through  the  leaves  and  better 
movement  into  the  root  system  of  the 
weeds. 

Weedone  Concentrate  48  is  the  well- 
known  “ethyl-ester”  form  of  2,4-D 
which  can  be  mixed  in  water  or  oil  for 
low  or  high  volume  application,  and 
which  gives  rapid  knockdown  of  weeds. 
It  is  the  workhorse  weed  killer  for  small 
grains  and  corn.  Not  recommended  for 
use  near  susceptible  crops  because  of 
volatility. 

Weedar  64,  the  amine  form  of  2,4-D, 
should  be  your  choice  where  maximum 
selectivity  and  safety  to  nearby  crops 
is  required.  Very  effective  on  annual 
weeds  and  weed  seedlings. 

Remember,  true  economy  in  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killers  is  not  measured  by 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


2,4-D  FORMULAS  ARE  STILL  BACKBONE 
OF  FARM  WEED  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


CORN  FARMERS  HAIL  NEW 
QUACKGRASS  KILLER 


<^c^>  REGIONAL  NOTES  . . . 


NORTHEAST 

In  the  Northeast 
two  of  the  most 
hated  plants  are 
poison  ivy  and 
'jpoison  oak.  It  is 
not  entirely  clear 
just  how  mad  you 
have  to  get  about 
something  before 
a  decision  is  made  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  you  recognize  some  symp¬ 
toms  here  you  might  keep  in  mind  that 
only  a  little  more  than  a  “whiff”  of 
Weedazol  (aminotriazole)  is  required 
to  kill  it  for  good.  With  Weedazol  you 
can  even  spray  poison  ivy  growing  up 
your  favorite  tree  without  injury  to  the 
tree  so  long  as  you  keep  it  off  the  foli¬ 
age.  If  you  get  mad  enough  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  these  weeds  Weedazol  is 
the  answer. 


NORTH  CENTRAL 

Have  you  tried 
2,4-D  pre-emer¬ 
gence  on  corn? 

There  are  some 
shortcomings 
which  crop  up 
during  an  unusual 
season,  but  let’s 
first  recognize  and 
understand  some 
of  these  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  perhaps  a  better  appreciation 
will  follow.  The  very  nature  of  the 
chemical  makes  it  effective  only  as  long 
as  it  stays  in  the  zone  where  the  seed¬ 
ling  weeds  and  seedling  grasses  sprout 
or  as  long  as  it  can  resist  breakdown  by 
soil  organisms.  Very  heavy  rains  can 
leach  it  downward  leaving  the  top  layer 
of  soil  unprotected.  Soil  organisms  are 
working  away  at  the  remaining  chemi¬ 
cals  to  reduce  the  length  of  protection. 

Our  Weedone  LV-4  is  formulated  to 
overcome  some  of  these  shortcomings. 
First  of  all,  it  contains  4  pounds  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon  as  the  bu- 
toxy  ethanol  ester.  This  ester  is  one  of 
the  lowest  in  volatility  and  has  one  of 
the  highest  molecular  weights.  It  resists 
breakdown  in  the  soil  by  soil  organ¬ 
isms  and  leaching.  At  three  pints  per 
acre  on  medium  to  heavy  soils  Weedone 
LV-4  stays  active  in  the  soil  surface  to 
kill  surface  emerging  seedling  weeds 
and  hold  seedling  grasses  in  check  for 
three  to  four  weeks. 

The  cost  for  this  treatment  is  a  bare 
$1.75  per  acre.  If  you  haven’t  tried 
Weedone  LV-4  as  a  pre-emergence  on 
corn  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  so. 

Weedone  LV-4  is  also  available  as  a 
granular  for  those  of  you  who  prefer 
this  method  of  application. 

Oat  farmers  who  use  2,4-D  on  oats 
may  experience  some  slight  injury  but 
generally,  good  weed  control  will  offset 
this  with  increased  yield.  If  you  are 


worried  about  spraying  2,4-D  perhaps 
you  should  be  using  our  Weedar 
MCPA.  Oats  are  more  tolerant  to  this 
chemical,  permitting  the  use  of  a  %- 
pound  Weedar  MCPA  per  acre.  Some 
weeds  such  as  hemp  nettle,  horsetail, 
buttercup.  Tartary  buckwheat,  corn 
spurry,  corn  cockle  and  perennial  pep- 
pergrass,  are  actually  controlled  better 
with  Weedar  MCPA. 

SOUTHERN 


Cotton  and  Corn 
— cotton  and  grain 
sorghums  are 
grown  side  by  side 
in  the  Southern 
areas.  Weeds  in  these  grain  crops  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  problem.  For  example, 
what  do  you  do  when  on  one  hand  you 
have  a  crop  like  cotton,  extra  sensitive 
to  2,4-D — and  right  alongside  is  a  grain 
crop  covered  up  with  weeds? 

Read  the  story  on  Weedone  638  on 
page  1  (“Weeds  cost  American  Farm¬ 
ers  .  .  .”)  and  you  will  get  an  idea  how 
Weedone  638  is  being  used  safely  under 
these  conditions. 

Along  with  the  greater  inherent 
safety  in  Weedone  638  there  must  be 
know-how  in  application  and  a  healthy 
respect  for  this  valuable  weed  killer. 
These  “good  sense”  rules  should  be 
followed: 

1.  Low  pressure,  20  to  25  pounds. 

2.  High  volume,  10  to  20  gallons 
water  per  acre. 

3.  Wide  angle  nozzle,  73  to  80°. 

4.  Drop  nozzles  or  low  mounted 
boom,  20  to  30"  above  weeds. 

5.  Low  wind — and  blowing  away  from 
cotton — 10  mph  or  less. 

Weedone  638  is  as  safe  as  the  method 
of  application. 

WESTERN 

Many  of  our  weed 
killer  users  in  various 
sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  adopted 
modifications  of  our 
standard  recommen¬ 
dations  to  fit  ex¬ 
tremes  in  climatic 
conditions  where  weeds  may  not  always 
die  by  the  rule  books.  One  example  is 
what  farmers  and  county  people  are 
doing  in  the  mountain  states.  Here 
much  better  kills  are  obtained  on  Can¬ 
ada  thistle,  whitetop,  knapweed,  tansy, 
ground  cherry,  leafy  spurge  and  peren¬ 
nial  ragweed  when  one  gallon  WEEDONE 
638  is  added  to  8  to  10  pounds  of 
Weedazol  and  applied  in  a  minimum 
of  50  gallons  water  per  acre  boom 
spraying  and  up  to  160  gallons  (one 
gallon  per  square  rod)  water  per  acre 
spot  spraying.  For  ditch  bank  and 
fenceline  spraying  6  to  8  pounds 
Weedazol  plus  one  gallon  Weedone  638 
is  used. 


Weeds  Cost  Farmers  Billion 
Dollars  Annually  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

ing  glory,  Canada  thistle  and  a  host  of 
others  are  eliminated  when  sprayed 
with  this  emulsion,  while  regular  2,4-D 
products  fail.  It  enters  the  plant  slowly. 
Often  there  are  no  symptoms  after  the 
plant  has  been  sprayed  two  or  even 
three  weeks  after  the  job  is  done.  Be 
patient.  Translocation  is  taking  place 
all  the  time.  Ultimately  the  weed  with¬ 
ers  and  dies.  Because  pure  2,4-D  acid 
is  low  in  volatility,  all  the  Weedone 
638  applied  remains  on  the  weed  to  do 
its  work. 

These  specialized  weed  killers  are 
available  to  you — not  in  the  future — 
but  right  now.  They  are  the  results  of 
intensive  research  by  Amchem.  They 
have  been  tested  and  proved — nothing 
has  been  left  to  chance — to  provide  the 
farmer  with  the  physical  means  (and 
within  his  financial  means)  to  control, 
eradicate  or  otherwise  reduce  the  weed 
population  that  continues  to  plague 
him. 

Think  about  it.  Part  of  that  more  than 
one  billion  dollar  weed  cost  is  yours. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


Amchem-Originated  Aminotriazole 
Does  Job  (cont.  from  p.  2) 

sion  when  mixed  into  a  spray  solution. 
Deep  rooted  perennials  such  as  Canada 
thistle,  whitetop  and  leafy  spurge  and 
a  host  of  others  are  eliminated  or 
severely  reduced  when  sprayed  with 
this  emulsion  while  regular  2,4-D  prod¬ 
ucts  fail.  Weedone  638  can  be  applied 
in  these  aforementioned  crops  with  no 
more  effects  on  the  crop  than  with  reg¬ 
ular  2,4-D  formulas.  In  many  cases  two 
to  three  applications  of  Weedone  638 
have  reduced  the  stand  of  persistent 
perennials  to  a  patch  situation.  Contin¬ 
ued  application  of  Weedone  638  will 
clean  this  up.  It  is  important  at  this 
point  that  you  stay  on  top  of  these 
weeds  until  they  are  cleaned  out,  for  a 
relaxation  of  effort  could  permit  them 
to  spread  back  over  your  fields. 

Actually,  at  this  point  most  farmers 
will  find  it  most  practical  and  expedi¬ 
tious  to  apply  Weedazol  to  these 
patches  for  quick  eradication. 

Available  from  your  Amchem  dealer 
are  the  following  folders:  Weedazol, 
Folder  #1536B;  Weedone  638,  Folder 
#1544D;  CANADA  THISTLE  CON 
TROL  PROGRAM,  Folder  #1647A. 


Amchem  supports  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  Northwest 
Chemical  Fallow  Program 


This  past  fall  a  simultaneous  announce¬ 
ment  from  Amchem  and  the  Northwest 
Extension  Service  and  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  people  launched  the  mod¬ 
ern  concept  of  “CHEMICAL  FAL¬ 
LOW”  in  a  stubble  mulch  program  for 
the  Northwest  wheat  farmers.  Stubble 
mulch  is  much  preferred  over  clean  fal¬ 
low  in  the  fall  following  a  wheat  crop. 
The  reasons  are  obviously  that  clean 
fallow  farming  with  a  smooth  soil  leaves 
the  land  bared  to  the  elements.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  severe  loss  of  water  from  run-off 
and  evaporation  and  erosion  by  wind 
and  water.  A  surface  mulch,  on  the 
other  hand,  promotes  water  penetra¬ 
tion,  reduces  run-off  and  cuts  down  on 
wind  and  rain  erosion. 

The  problem  with  the  stubble  mulch 
in  the  past  has  been  the  heavy  infesta¬ 
tion  of  volunteer  grasses  and  weeds  in 
the  spring.  Now  it  is  possible  to  treat 
grain  stubble  land  in  the  fall  with 
Weedazol  and  Weedone  chemicals  and 
have  it  free  of  cheat  grass,  volunteer 
grains,  tarweed,  gromwell.  mustard  and 
fanweed  well  into  the  following  spring 
with  reduced  cultivations. 


The  Chemical  Fallow  Program,  de. 
veloped  as  a  result  of  extensive  on- 
the-farm  testing,  is  easy  to  follow.  It 
involves  the  use  of  Weedazol  plus  one 
of  the  following:  Weedone  LV-4,  or 
Weedone  Concentrate  48,  or  Weedone 
Aero  Concentrate  E,  dependent  upon 
your  choice.  Applied  in  the  fall,  a 
Weedazol-Weedone  control  program 
will  carry  through  until  spring  elimi¬ 
nating  one,  two  or  more  cultivations. 
Then,  when  weeds  begin  germinating 
again,  follow  late  spring  and  summer 
“Trashy  Tillage  Program  ” 

This  new  Chemical  Fallow  Program, 
besides  aiding  in  catching  and  storing 
subsoil  moisture,  has  other  advantages. 
It  eliminates  at  least  two  cultivations; 
takes  the  pressure  off  the  spring  rus 
since  you  cultivate  at  your  convenience 
instead  of  necessity.  Out-of-pocket  coss 
are  moderate  especially  since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cultivations  are  reduced. 

Newly  published  folder  “Winter 
Chemical  Fallow”  (#1782)  is  availabe 
from  your  Amchem  dealer. 


A  familiar  sight  over  the  rangeland  of  the  Southwest — application  of  WEEDONE  2,4,5-T  Special 
Air  Spray,  the  chemical  weedkiller  responsible  for  more  productive  grazing  land  in  that  area  tho11 
all  other  chemicals  combined! 


Ranchers  Restore 
More  Than  1  Million 
Acres  To  Grazing 

In  the  Southwest  high  plains  alone, 
ranchers  have  restored  more  than  a 
million  acres  of  brush  infested  range- 
land  to  grazing  during  the  last  ten 
years  through  the  use  of  Weedone 
2,4,5-T  Special  Air  Spray  Formula. 

This  major  accomplishment  is  not 
only  a  testimonial  to  WEEDONE  2,4,5-T 
Special  Air  Spray  Formula,  but  to  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  colleges, 
the  extension  and  SCS  people,  the 
Amchem  distributors  and  the  many 
conscientious  aerial  applicators  who 
fielded  some  of  the  best  equipment  in 
the  nation. 

Weedone  2,4,5-T  Special  Air  Spray 
Formula  has  killed  more  mesquite  and 
shinnery  oak  on  the  high  plains  of 
Texas  and  more  post  and  blackjack  oak 
on  Oklahoma  rangelands  than  all  other 
chemical  weed  killers  combined.  We 
accept  this  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
high  standards  of  our  uncompromising 
program — the  best  chemicals  and  chem¬ 
ical  technology,  applied  by  the  best  ap¬ 
plicators  and  application  knowledge,  in 
the  best  aerial  applicating  equipment, 
to  produce  the  most  desirable  results  in 
dead  brush  and  increased  grass  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  lowest  cost.  We  aim  for 
this  endorsement  to  continue  to  guide 
us  in  the  same  direction  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Rancher,  wherever  you  are,  this 
sensible,  proven  program  approach  can 
pay  off  on  your  rangeland.  There  are 
Amchem  cooperators  near  you  who  will 
be  happy  to  show  you  how  it  can  be 
done.  Our  folder  “More  Grass  through 
Brush  and  Weed  Control  with  Weedone 
Chemicals”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


2,4-D  Formulas  (cont.  from  p.  3 

price  alone.  The  wrong  type  chemica 
for  your  particular  use  is  so  muc 
money  down  the  drain,  not  to  mention 
the  value  of  your  own  time  and  labor. 
But  more  than  this,  cheap  formulas 
may  be  compounded  carelessly.  You 
can  get  a  “good  batch”  one  time  and  a 
“bad  batch”  the  next  time.  Only  by 
buying  a  recognized,  established  brant 
name  weed  control  chemical  can  you  be 
assured  of  real  value  for  your  money. 
Amchem  was  the  pioneer  in  modern 
selective  weed  killers,  developed  am 
farm-proved  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  aminotri¬ 
azole  and  other  basic  weed  killers. 
Amchem  Products  are  manufacture! 
under  the  most  exacting  controls  pos¬ 
sible  to  assure  you  of  a  consistently 
high  quality  product.  When  you  buy 
Weedone  and  Weedar  2,4-D  formula 
tions  you  can  get  the  right  formula  for 
your  needs  and  you  know  they’re  made 
by  the  people  who  developed  and  farm- 
tested  2,4-D  from  the  beginning.  No 
wasted  time.  Results  are  reliable.  No 
wasted  money.  The  chemical  is  tailored 
to  the  job.  To  help  you  pick  the  right 
2,4-D  for  your  problem,  check  the 
following: 


PRODUCT  PREFERRED 

Broadleaf 

Weedone 

Weedone  Con- 

Weeda 

Weeds 

LV4 

centrate  48 

64 

tender,  easier  to  kill 

X 

X 

tough,  harder  to  kill 

X 

near  susceptible  crops 

X 

X 

small  grains 

X 

X 

X_ 

corn — pre- emergence 

X 

post-emergence 

X 

X 

X__ 

rice 

X 

pastures 

X 

fencerows,  roadsides, 

ditches 

X 

turf  (golf  courses,  etc.) 

X 

X__ 

Available  from  your  Amchem  dealer 
is  a  single  folder  covering  all  three 
2,4-D  formulas.  Ask  for  folder  #1716 
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Managing  Hens  in  Cages 

By  CHARLES  OSTRANDER,  Cornell  Poultry  Department 


HOUSING  laying  birds  on  wire 
and  in  cages  first  gained  prom¬ 
inence  in  Hawaii.  This  occurred 
many  years  ago.  The  purpose  at  that 
time  was  to  avoid  the  severe  para¬ 
site  infestation  that  occurred  if  lay¬ 
ers  were  on  the  ground.  The  idea 
spread  to  our  West  Coast  and  then 
was  tried  in  the  East  or  more  speci¬ 
fically  the  Northeast. 

Considerable  interest  developed  in 
laying  cages  or  “batteries”  as  they 
were  then  called.  This  interest  was 
short  lived  due  to  the  fact  that  man¬ 
agement  was  not  emphasized  and 
consequently  many  problems  devel¬ 
oped.  Production  generally  wasn’t 
good,  labor  requirements  were  too 
great  and  cage  fatigue  was  often  a 
problem. 

In  Hawaii  and  on  the  West  Coast 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  roof 
over  the  cages  with  perhaps  a  slatted 
fence  along  the  side  to  serve  as  a 
windbreak.  Here  in  the  Northeast  it 
is  necessary  to  place  the  cages  in  a 
building  that  is  insulated  and  venti¬ 
lated  if  good  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Details  Important 

The  chicken  is  trapped  when  she 
is  placed  in  a  cage.  Therefore,  she 
is  fully  dependent  on  the  caretaker 
to  supply  her  with  feed  and  water 
and  protect  her  against  the  elements. 
When  layers  are  on  the  floor  the 
chances  are  good  that  there  is  more 
than  one  feeder  and  water  fountain 
in  the  pen.  When  this  is  the  case  if 
one  feeder  or  water  fountain  is  emp¬ 
ty  she  can  go  to  another  even  though 
it  isn’t  too  convenient.  This  is  not 
the  situation  with  cages.  If  the  water 
supply  is  gone  she  just  has  no  water 
until  some  one  discovers  the  trouble 
and  replenishes  the  supply.  The  same 
is  true  with  feed. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  whole 
double  row  of  birds  in  cages  in  a 
complete  molt  because  they  were  out 
of  feed  (or  more  likely  out  of  water) 
for  some  time.  Layers  that  are  out  of 
water  for  a  day  or  even  less  may  go 
out  of  condition  and  molt.  This 
means  a  loss  of  egg  production  for 
several  weeks. 

If  the  bird  is  in  a  draft  in  a  floor 
management  system  she  can  move  to 
another  spot.  When  layers  are  in 
cages  they  cannot  avoid  drafts.  This 
must  be  the  manager’s  job.  Invari¬ 
ably  the  layers  in  the  center  pf  a 
cage  plant  will  produce  more  eggs 
than  those  on  the  outside  edges  un¬ 
less  the  building  is  well  insulated. 

Parasites 

Some  people  think  that  birds  in 
cages  have  no  parasite  problems. 
True,  birds  in  cages  do  not  have  the 
problems  of  internal  parasites  that 
is  common  with  floor  birds.  They  do 
become  infested  with  external  para¬ 
sites,  however,  especially  lice  and 
northern  fowl  mites.  The  northern 
fowl  mite  lives  on  the  bird  the  same 
as  the  louse.  With  a  floor  manage¬ 
ment  system  the  caretaker  will  often 
notice  lice  or  northern  fowl  mites 
when  he  picks  up  eggs. 

With  cages  this  is  not  the  case  be¬ 
cause  the  eggs  roll  down  the  wire 
bottom  into  the  gathering  tray.  Often 
a  cage  flock  becomes  heavily  infest¬ 
ed  before  one  knows  it.  It  may  even 
take  a  drop  in  production  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  infestation.  Incident¬ 
ally,  this  can  also  happen  when  roll- 
away  nests  are  u§ed  in  conventional 
housing.  It  is  important  that  caged 
layers  be  examined  periodically  for 
lice  and  mites. 

Today  with  the  newer  control 
measures,  parasites  are, not  difficult 
to  control  once  we  know  they  are 
there.  A  0.5%  or  1%  solution  of  Mal- 
athion  sprayed  on  the  undersides  of 
the  birds  will  control  all  the  external 
parasites  we  commonly  have  on 
poultry. 

Light 

Layers  in  cages  require  artificial 
lights  the  same  as  floor  birds.  Here 


again  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  each  layer  is  confined  to  a  given 
area.  It’s  very  important  that  burned- 
out  bulbs  be  replaced  immediately. 

The  floor  flock  moves  around 
therefore  they  will  get  light  stimu¬ 
lation  from  several  areas.  If  a  bulb 
is  out  in  one  area  the  bird  gets  stim 
ulous  frorq  another  area.  The  caged 
bird  cannot  do  this.  One  40-watt  bulb 
every  10  to  12  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  work  aisle  will  provide  plenty  of 
light  stimulus  even  in  double-decked 
cages.  As  the  birds  put  their  heads 
out  to  eat  they  obtain  all  the  light 
stimulus  needed  if  the  lighting 
schedule  is  correct. 

Cannibalism 

Layers  in  individual  cages  are  not 
bothered  by  cannibalism  as  they  can¬ 
not  get  at  each  other.  When  two  or 
more  birds  are  placed  in  a  cage  can¬ 
nibalism  is  a  real  problem.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  houses  with 
large  window  areas.  Generally,  can¬ 
nibalism  is  not  a  problem  in  window¬ 
less  houses.  Cannibalism  has  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  colony  cages  and  it  hasn’t  been 
shown  as  yet  whether  windowless 
houses  will  prevent  cannibalism  in 
colony  cages.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  good  debeaking  program  be  car¬ 
ried  out  if  colony  cages  are  to  be 
used. 

Birds  in  cages  are  usually  dubbed. 
The  combs  usually  grow  consider¬ 
ably  larger  on  birds  in  cages  than 
when  they  are  on  the  floor.  By  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  combs  less  mechanical 
injury  occurs  to  the  comb  and  it  is 
easier  for  the  bird  to  get  her  head 
through  the  wire  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  dubbing  is  usually  done  at  the 
hatchery  at  day-old  or  as  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  delivered.  • 

One  real  advantage  for  cages,  if 
they  are  double-decked  or  particular¬ 
ly  if  colony  cages  are  used,  is  that 
more  birds  can  be  housed  in  a  given 
ai'ea.  Colony  cages  double-decked 
will  house  birds  equivalent  to  one 
bird  for  every  .5  to  .6  of  a  squai-e 
foot  of  floor  area. 

This  can  present  a  problem  also 
because  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  given 
off  by  the  birds.  A  large  amount  of 
water  vapor  is  also  expelled  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  ammonia.  Because 
of  this  a  well  insulated  and  venti¬ 
lated  building  is  required. 

With  insulation  of  two  inches  of 
batt  or  blanket  or  its  equivalent  in 
the  sidewalls  and  three  inches  in  the 
ceiling,  together  with  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  results  should  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  good  vapor  barrier  should  be 
used  to  prevent  the  insulation  from 
becoming  wet. 

Results 

There  is  no  reason  that  good  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  obtained  with  cages 
if  good  management  principles  are 
observed.  Tests  consistently  show 
slightly  lower  egg  production  in 
cages.  However,  by  the  increased 
concentration  obtained,  income  per 
square  foot  of  floor  area  or  per 
house  should  be  considerably  higher 
than  from  floor  birds. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is 
that  layers  in  cages  are  trapped  and 
are  wholely  dependent  on  the  care¬ 
taker  for  everything. 

Management  Must  Jie  Good  at  All 
Times  For  Success  With  Cages. 
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;eep  ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH  THIS 
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-WAY 

ACTION 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk 
ing  and  normal  heal¬ 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY 

.  .  .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY 

.  .  .  Sulfathiazole  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

Wjf  EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  just  keep 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by 
hand.  At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  postpaid: 

H.W. NAYLOR  C0..M0RRIS8  N  Y 

I  D/:  ftfai//o/  's 

|  MED/CATEV 

X  7e#f  Di/ators 

%  Large  pkg.  (42)  $1.00 

Trial  pkg.  (16)  500 


Since  1891— the  BEST  in  quality,  the 
latest  proven  varieties. 

•  CORN  •  OATS 
•  POTATOES  •  BARLEY 
a  ALKALFA  HAY  and 
•  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
.  and  other  standard  farm  seeds. 
All  tested.  Reasonable  prices.  Write 
lor  1961  price  list. 

EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  217-A  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y- 
Send  free  Corostone  Concrete  Silo  color 
folder;  facts  on  □  silo  unloader; 

□  bunk  feeder. 

Name - 

Address - 

City  - -  State  - - - ■ 

Please  Print  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

on  NATIONAL  BRANDS  of 

Watches,  Binoculars,  Luggage,  etc. 


RUSH  $1.00  FOR  DISCOUNT  CATALOG 
AND  LEATHER  GIFT  WALLET 

FIDELIS  WHOLESALERS 

Box  224,  Niagara  Sta.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 


l£ 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted  ».!»—- 
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Squcft  tyacci  Sacv  7Vit& 

9  Chain 

(fyocce  <x£ 

7  out  ot  IO  Owners 


Over  the  years,  7  out  of  10  owners  have  chosen  OREGON 
Chain  when  they've  bought  a  new  saw  or  replaced  a  worn 
chain.  They’ve  found  that  they  can  count  on  OREGON, 
for  bigger  production,  longer  service,  faster  cutting,  easier 
maintenance. 

Cash  in  on  the  experience  of  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  owners  who  have  proved  the  all- 
around  dependability  of  OREGON  chain,  on 
all  makes  of  saws,  in  all  kinds  of  timber. 
Install  a  genuine  OREGON  chain  on  your  saw. 

You’ll  find'  the  name  OREGON  on 
every  cutter. 

Data  from  1959  Survey  "The  Woodcutting 
Industry."  Details  on  request. 

&  Copyright  1  960  By 

QMARK  Industries,  Inc. 
OREGON  Saw  Chain  Div. 

PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 
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GOOD  NEWS! 

...a  short-short 
season  .  rain  corn 


PENNA.  21 5 


■  Earlier  llian  Mich.  250  and  a  high  yielding  hybrid 
as  well.  Farmers  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  of  the 
few  bushels  available  last  year  are  enthusiastic.  This 
is  one  to  try  this  season  if  you  need  an  early  matur- 

_  ing  hybrid  for  grain.  Order  now  from  your  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 

■  COOPERA  TIVE  G.  L.  E. 

I  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

I 


of 

frozen 
ensilage  ? 

Unadilla’s  exclusive  Factory 
Creosoted  white  pine  or  spruce, 
full  thickness  staves  render 
sy  times  the  insulating  value  of 
masonry.  The  Unadilla  is  air¬ 
tight,  pressure-tight,  acid-resist¬ 
ant,  heavy  duty!  See  why  Una¬ 
dilla  has  been  the  best  silo  value 
for  over  /«  years  .  .  .  Send  for 
catalog  and  easy  payment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-321.  UNADILLA.  N.  Y. 

Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SELECTED  EVERGREEN 
TRANSPLANTS 

Add  outdoor  cliaru  and  heauty  10  picture  windows, 
entrances,  corners  etc.  Two  Globe  Arborvitae  and  one 
Pfitzer  Juniper—- 10  to  I6‘  ...  $4.95,  Postpaid  at 

planting  time.  Write  for  Free  Planting  Guide  and 
Catalogue  of  many  other  varieties. 

Suncrest  Nurseries 

Box  305-J  Homer  City,  Penna. 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Mode!  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

mEVER  fllfG.  CO.  B0X  7669,  Morton, III 


MEYER 

SAVES  THE  LEAVES 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


—  American  Agriculturist.  March  18,  1961 

Meadows  -  Our  Forgotten  Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Well-established  forage  mixtures 
also  frequently  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  potash.  Topdressing  is  essential, 
in  most  cases,  for  furnishing  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  of  potassium.  Re¬ 
search  has  shown  that  not  only  le¬ 
gumes  but  grasses  and  weeds  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  potassium. 
If  only  limited  supplies  of  this  nutri¬ 
ent  are  available  to  a  grass-legume 
sod,  the  .  grasses — and  weeds — grab 
the  potassium  away  from  the  le¬ 
gumes.  This  often  reduces  the  length 
of  life  of  the  legume  stand. 

Topdressing  good  legume  stands 
with  manure  Is  not  a  good  practice 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  man¬ 
ure  is  normally  not  applied  when 
the  phosphorus  and  potash  is  need¬ 
ed  most;  that  is,  when  plants  are 
making  rapid  growth  in  late 
spring  and  summer.  Second,  the 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  tends  to 
stimulate  the  grasses  in  the  mixture 
which  reduces  the  vigor  of  the  leg¬ 
umes.  Third,  topdressing  legumes 
with  heavy  applications  of  manure 
can  smother  young  legume  plants. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Fertilize? 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  fertilizer 
prices  have  risen  much  less  than 
most  items  farmers  buy.  Note  in  the 
accompanying  chart  how  little  ferti¬ 
lizer  prices  have  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  compared  to  other 
farm  production  items. 

Agricultural  economists  at  Cornell 
have  shown  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  tons  of  hay  produced  and 
labor  income  of  the  farm  operator, 
with  the  farmers  getting  the  higher 
tonnage  of  hay  from  their  meadows 
usually  having  the  higher  labor  in¬ 
comes. 

How  Much  to  U5e 

Legumes  and  grasses  have  root 
systems  that  permit  them  to  utilize 
topdressed  phosphorus  and  potash 
efficiently.  This  surface  feeding  by 
roots  enables  an  actively  growing 
plant  to  absorb  and  use  these  plant 
nutrients. 

The  fertility  level  of  hay  meadows 
should  be  checked  periodically  with 
a  complete  soil  test.  This  will  permit 
more  accurate  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  than  by  guess  alone. 

A  good  fertilizer  recommendation 
to  suit  most  legume-grass  situa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  on  low  and  me¬ 
dium  potash  supplying  soils  is  to 
topdress  annually  with  at  least  267 
pounds  of  0-15-30.  If  yields  above 
three  tons  of  hay  are  expected,  then 
400  pounds  of  0-15-30  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  An  alternative,  of  course, 
would  be  to  apply  similar  quantities 
of  an  0-20-20  grade  fertilizer.  In 


other  states,  the  county  agricultural 
agent  can  suggest  proper  rates  of 
fertilizer.  For  meadows  which  have 
less  than  20  percent  legumes,  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  first  year  followed  by  500 
pounds  of  10-10-10  or  its  equivalent 
the  second  year. 

When  to  Apply 

In  most  situations,  legume-grass 
hay  stands  should  be  topdressed 
just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
first  cutting  has  been  removed.  This 
will  permit  the  legume  roots  to 
quickly  reach  this  readily  available 
source  of  plant  food,  in  turn  pushing 
quick  regrowth.  Yields  of  second 
and  third  cuttings  in  a  given  season 
can  be  increased;  winter  survival  of 
the  plants  and  carry-over  of  fertility 
to  the  folowing  season,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  topdressing  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  legume-grass  mixtures 
are  fertilized  before  the  first  cutting 
is  removed.  This  timing  is  good  on 
soils  with  a  low  potassium  supply 
ing  power  provided  the  farm  opera¬ 
tor  can  handle  a  whopping  first  cut¬ 
ting.  Research  results  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  in  some  re¬ 
gions  topdressing  legume-grass  hay 
in  early  spring  promotes  an  early 
rank  growth  that  can  present  a 
management  problem. 

(Editor’s  Note— These  heavy  stands 
of  high  quality  hay  have  increased 
interest  in  artificial  hay  drying.) 

Topdressing  after  the  first  cutting 
of  hay  has  been  removed  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
preceding  spring  growth  favors  the 
release  of  potassium  from  soil  min¬ 
erals,  thus  the  likelihood  of  suffi¬ 
cient  potassium  from  the  soil  for  the 
first  cutting  is  fairly  good.  Secondly, 
if  weather  conditions  turn  out  to  be 
very  dry  for  the  summer,  the 
amount  of  potassium  carried  over 
to  the  following  season  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  from  early  spring  applica¬ 
tions. 

Forage  meadows  that  contain  less 
than  20  percent  legume,  or  all  grass 
meadows  should  be  fertilized  with 
nitrogen  in  early  spring  when  the 
grasses  are  beginning  to  grow.  Farm 
operators  who  cannot  get  nitrogen 
on  in  early  spring  might  consider 
applying  nitrogen  to  grass  in  the 
fall,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  such 
timing  gives  less  yield  than  early 
spring  applications. 

Let’s  not  neglect  our  Forgotten 
Acres!  When  extra  forage  is  needed, 
don’t  always  figure  on  what  farm 
to  buy.  Instead,  consider  how  you 
can  get  increased  production  from 
the  acres  you  already  have. 


PRICES  PAID  FOR  FEED,  FERTILIZER,  MACHINERY  8  WAGE 
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Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BoxSR-3iUnadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y 
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WAGON'  IIKVIM. 

VS. 

BAKIN'  IHIVIN'G 

rHEUE  is  little  if  any  conflict  be¬ 
tween  wagon  drying  and  barn 
drying.  Each  serves  a  different  size 
hay  production. 

Hay  can  be  produced  more  econ¬ 
omically  by  barn  drying  since  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  usually  less,  and  the  cost 
of  drying  is  less  than  for  wagon 
drying.  There  are  greater  limita¬ 
tions  though,  since  the  air  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  capacity  for  drying.  Hay  with  a 
moisture  content  exceeding  40% 
should  not  be  barn  dried  unless  it  is 
placed  close  to  the  drying  duct.  As 
a  result,  hay  cannot  be  made  as  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  one  day  'field  expos¬ 
ure  as  hay  that  is  wagon  dried. 

Wagon  drying  was  developed  for 
the  farmer  who  needs  a  versatile 
high  capacity  system  that  enables 
him  to  produce  hay  of  top  quality. 
A  drying  wagon  has  an  8’  x  16’  bed 
with  5  foot  high  sides  and  a  50% 
floor  opening.  Its  capacity  is  IV2 
tons  of  dry  hay  per  load  and  50  to 
75  tons  annually.  The  air  require¬ 
ment  for  each  wagon  is  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  heat  require¬ 
ment  is  250.000  BTU  per  hour  per 
wagon.  The  drying  time  for  each 
load  is  12  to  18  hours  depending  on 
the  initial  moisture  content  of  the 
hay. 

The  cost  of  a  commercial  installa¬ 
tion  for  a  wagon  system  in  a  build¬ 
ing  designed  for  recirculation  is  be¬ 
tween  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  wagon. 
Farmer  installed  systems  have  cost 
less.  The  operating  costs  vary  be¬ 
tween  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  ton  for 
oil  and  electricity. 

For  hay  drying  to  be  accepted 
widely,  it  must  provide  the  farmer 
with  a  method  that  enables  him  to 
schedule  production.  Once  a  hay¬ 
making  sequence  is  started  the  tim¬ 
ing  and  the  end  product  must  be  pre¬ 
dictable.  For  this  reason,  “Hay  in  a 
Day”  is  descriptive  of  the  new  hay¬ 
making  methods.  What  is  started 
one  day  is  completed  the  same  day 
on  a  schedule.  Hay  is  made  more 
often  in  smaller  quantities  and  the 
quality  of  the  product  can  be  con¬ 
sistently  excellent.  —  Mark  E.  Sing- 
ley,  Ag.  Engineer,  Rutgers  Universi¬ 
ty 


11 A  V-S  S  LA U  K  IS  A  i  Bi 

A  combination  hay  and  silage 
feeding  rack  features  the  feeding 
system  for  young  stock  at  the  farm 
of  Harold  Rogers  at  Ward  Hill, 
Massachusetts.  The  silage  platform 
is  at  a  convenient  feeding  height 
and  is  serviced  by  an  alley  feed  cart. 
Overhead  self-help  hay  rack  con¬ 
sists  of  wooden  slats  located  just 
above  silage  platform  so  he  can  feed 
both  silage  and  hay  at  once.  Stray 
hay  is  not  wasted  as  it  drops  onto 
silage  platform. 


It  will  pay  you  to  consult  the  G.L.F. 
12  page  insert  in  the  March  4,  1961 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  It  is 
filled  with  quantities  of  merchandise 
of  high  quality.  But  best  of  all — these 
items  are  being  sold  at  G.L.F.  Drum 
Beater  prices.  This  means  that  these 
prices  are  not  simply  below  the  usual 
retail  price,  but  below  the  usual 
wholesale  price.  Pick  your  bargains  ! 

The  Model  “50”  Pole  Barn  and  other 
building  services  of  the  new  G.L.F. 
Farm  Buildings  Department  were  also 
illustrated  in  the  G.L.F.  March  of 
Values. 

The  Department  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  with  numerous  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  in  planning  and  building 
new  farm  structures  and  expanding 
existing  buildings.  The  installation  of 
equipment  is  also  handled  by  G.L.F. 
personnel. 

Based  on  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  contacting  home  owners  all  over 
the  country,  a  new  booklet  has  just 
been  published  by  AMCHEM  PROD¬ 
UCTS,  Inc.,  containing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  information  on  weed  control. 
The  first  section  gives  professional 
advice  on  how  to  have  a  weed-free 
lawn.  The  second  part  illustrates  35 
important  weeds  and  weed  grasses 
as  a  means  of  identification  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  their  control  by 
chemicals. 

Copies  of  "Have  A  Weed  Free 
Lawn"  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  MH, 
Ambler,  Pa.,  with  10c  in  coins  for 
handling. 

0 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COM¬ 
PANY  has  long  been  a  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  agricultural  chemicals  and 
continues  to  set  the  pace  in  this  field 
with  new  developments.  Among  them 
are  new  types  of  fertilizers,  insecti¬ 
cides  such  as  Malathion  and  defoli 
ants  used  in  harvesting  certain  crops. 

In  addition  to  such  products.  Cy- 
a.namid  is  also  a  leading  manufactur¬ 
er  of  ethical  drugs  and  has  pioneered 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  which 
give^  immunity  to  paralytic  polio 
with  a  single  oral  dose.  Cvanamid’s 
products  are  sold  in  more  than  86 
foreign  nations.  The  company  now 
has  eleven  operating  divisions  and 
subsidiaries,  employs  28,000  persons 
and  has  54  plants  in  the  U,  S.  and 
abj-oad. 

Copies  of  “This  Is  Cyanamid”  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Public  Relations 
Division,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  newly  designed  four-cylinder  en¬ 
gine,  built  specifically  for  340  series 
tractors,  that  furnish  40  pto  and  an 
estimated  36  drawbar  horsepower  is 
being  produced  by  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  COMPANY.  These  tractors 
are  the  only  three  to  four-plow  diesel 
tractors  available  with  Torque  Ampli¬ 
fier  that  boosts  pull  power  up  to  45 
percent  on-the-go. 


The  Tractor  and  Implement  Division 
of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  has  a 
corn  shelter  attachment  which  con¬ 
verts  a  two-row  mounted  corn  pick¬ 
er  or  harvester  into  a  two-row  mount¬ 
ed  picker  shelter  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  self-contained  picker- 
sheller.  This  attachment  gives  farmers 
the  cost-saving  and  harvest-increasing 
advantages  of  field  shelling. 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  FARM-CROP 
PROBLEMS  ARE  PUZZLING  YOU? 


!  SEEDS  for 
:  5-STAR  FORAGE 

Q  Alfalfas  (including  Narragansett),  trefoils, 

grasses  and  clovers.  Top  quality  ...  in  good 
®  supply  .  .  .  now  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

^  Adapted  forage  seeds  are  basic  in  G.L.F.’s  5-Star 

Forage  Program  aimed  at  production  of  best 
^  quality  forage  from  every  acre.  Place  your  order 

£  now  to  be  sure  your  spring  needs  are  reserved. 

®  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

e 

•  © • ©  ® 


''[tollman  seed  man  has  the  answer  to  these  and  many  more 

v  questions  important  to  you.  He’s  familiar  with  your  local  growing  condi¬ 
tions  (soil,  climate,  etc.).  He  knows  what  varieties  are  producing  best  in 
your  area.  He’s  also  up-to-date  on  the  latest  farming  practices,  and  the  new 
varieties  (Viking  Trefoil,  Climax  Timothy,  10-19  and  919  brand  Alfalfas, 
NK  145  Sorghum,  Triple-Purpose  Pasture,  S-37  Orchard  Grass  and  others). 
And  he  can  arrange  to  get  your  seed  to  you  when  you  want  it. 

For  the  name  of  the  Hoffman  Seed  Man  serving  your  area  and  a  copy  of 
the  latest  Hoffman  seed  catalog,  write  us  today  at  Box  33-s. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.,  landisville,  Penna. 
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When  should  an  old  Ladino  pasture 
be  ripped  out  and  a  new  one  started? 
What  advantages  does 
Orchardgrass  offer? 

How  should  Bromegrass 
pastures  be  managed? 

What  makes  a  good  pasturegrass 
mixture? 

How  early  should 
oats  be  sown? 

Are  Spring  Oats  with 
Field  Peas  worthwhile? 

What  crops  are  advisable 
for  wild  game  feeding? 

Can  disease-damage  be 
held  back? 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME  UP  TO  Vi\ 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  , 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action— Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  o z.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  l,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naijlors 

DIRENE 


"GRIMM'S"  TEDD-AERATOR  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take 
Off.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or 
windrows.  Non-tangling  pick  up  forks. 
Makes  hay  faster.  Proven  for  5IX  Sea¬ 
sons.  Write  for  details. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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THE  ARTICLE  on  our  herd  in  the 
December  3,  I960,  issue  quoted  an 
18  pound  grain  limit  per  cow.  This 
ceiling  has-  been  questioned  by  some 
of  my  friends  and  I  believe  rightly 
so. 

We  feed  with  a  grain  scoop,  and 
heavy  milkers  get  two  scoops  twice 
a  day.  This  is  quick  and  practical 
but  not  too  accurate.  I  just  weighed 
some  grain  and  I  would  like  to  revise 
our  18  pounds  and  call  it  22  pounds. 
It  probably  did  weigh  18  pounds 
when  we  fed  a  lot  of  brewer’s  grains 
in  the  grain  mix. 

Now,  I  had  better  take  a  new  look 
at  this  22  pound  ceiling.  I’ve  been 
interested  in  some  of  the  corn  belt 
research  on  heavy  grain  feeding 
that  stimulated  some  cows  to  mark¬ 
ed  increases,  and  I’ve  been  asking 
some  dairymen  with  top-producing 
herds.  Their  ceilings  are  higher. 


Feeding 

More 

Grain 

We  all  know  that  early-cut  alfalfa 
and  quality  legume  pasture  are  the 
way  to  make  milk.  Most  of  us  felt 
years  ago  that  heavy  grain  feeding 
was  rough  both  on  the  udders  and 
the  check  book.  Now  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  progress  in  udder  health  and 
grain  is  cheaper. 

My  neighbor  bought  a  lot  of  local 
ear  corn  for  $30  per  ton.  I  grow  corn 
myself,  but  it  is  only  worth  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  My  last  grist,  January  26, 
1961,  was  2,490  pounds  of  my  own 
grain.  The  local  mill  ground  and 
mixed  to  make  4.842  pounds  of  16% 
feed  and  charged  $87.08.  If  I  value 
my  own  grain— mostly  ear  corn  with 
very  little  oats — at  $33  per  ton,  my 
dairy  ration  costs  about  $55  per  ton. 

If  grain  contains  about  50%  more 
TDN  than  hay,  the  price  is  not  far 
out-of-line  on  a  nutrient  basis  if  ex¬ 
tra  grain  will  produce  more  milk.  I 
figure  another  5  pounds  of  milk 


would  pay  for  8  pounds  more  grain 
at  present  prices. 

I  hate  to  think  I’ve  been  starving 
some  of  my  good  cows,  but  it  might 
be.  Does  high  production  per  cow 
mean  overproduction  to  be  cured  by 
government  control?  I  say  no.  A 
16,000  pound  herd  average  is  in  tune 
with  the  times,  and  we  should  aver¬ 
age  20,000  pounds  of  milk  by  1970. 
With  this  kind  of  production  you 
don’t  need  100  milkers  and  a  for¬ 
tune  invested  in  buildings  to  make 
a  living. 

It’s  the  6,000  pound  herd  that 
makes  the  surplus.  Low  production 
per  cow  produces  only  misery  for 
the  dairyman  that  we  should  not  try 
to  prolong. by  government  control. 

While  we  have  such  marked 
under-consumption,  let’s  promote 
milk  proteins  and  milk  solids.  The 
public  is  allergic  to  fat,  but  milk 
is  a  grand,  healthful  food.  Let’s  sell 
more  milk!  —  Robert  Greig,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

C  ONTROL  BLACK  KNOT 
OF  PLUMS 

LACK  KNOT  is  a  serious  disease 
of  plum  trees.  Small  twigs  are 
frequently  killed  within  a  year  and 
larger  branches  in  three  or  four 
years. 

Home  owners  and  orchardists 
with  plum  trees  should  examine  the 
trees  for  black  knot  during  the  dor¬ 


On  the  Robert  Nortier  Farm  in  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

“Last  Year’s  Hay  In  Before  June  15th” 


On  the  Nortier  farm,  shown  above,  haying 
was  completed  before  June  15th  in  spite  of 
last  year’s  rainy  spring.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  minimum  of  work  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  with  the  help  of  a  con¬ 
veyor,  and  an  Electric  Hay  Dryer.  Hay  was 
cut  each  clay  and  small  hales  were  random 
piled  in  the  barn  to  save  time. 

Whatever  the  weather,  a  Hay  Dryer  now 


makes  it  possible  for  you  to  cut  anti  store  hay 
rapidly  ...  at  its  peak  food  value.  This  means 
better  milk  production,  better  profit  for  you 
next  winter. 

For  complete,  free  information  about  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  Electric  Hay  Dryer  in  your  barn, 
call  or  write  the  “Farm  Service  Department” 
at  your  nearest  RG&E  oflice  or  see  your  farm 
equipment  dealer. 


ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


ROCHESTER  GAS  I  RGsE  land  ELECTRIC 


AN  INVESTOR-OWNED  UTILITY 


WITH  OVER  20,000  SHAREHOLDERS 


mant  season  and  prune  all  knots 
from  the  trees.  All  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums  are  susceptible.  Black 
Knot  will  also  be  found  on  cultivated 
and  wild  cherries,  points  out  Dr.  L. 
O.  Weaver,  state  plant  pathologist. 
University  of  Maryland  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  disease  is  first  seen  as  a  small 
swelling.  Infection  occurs  only  in 
the  spring  on  the  tender  one-year  old 
wood.  In  the  following  year,  the 
knots  become'  larger  in  size  and  by 
fall  are  black  in  color. 

The  large  knots  also  spread  and 
become  larger  until  the  branch  is 
girdled.  Spores  are  also  produced 
from  the  knots  and  these  cause  in¬ 
fection  late  in  April  on  the  new 
growth. 

Control 

1.  Remove  all  knots  from  the  trees 
before  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 
Cuts  should  be  made  at  least  four 
inches  below  the  base  of  the  vis¬ 
ible  swelling. 

2.  Burn  or  bury  knots  because  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
spores  will  be  able  to  spread  to 
nearby  trees. 

3.  Cut  out  knots  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  large  limbs. 

4.  Spray  in  delayed  dormant  stage 
with  zineb — for  example  Dithane, 
Z  78 — 1  pound  in  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Protect  new  growth  with  a 
second  application  a  week  to  10 
days  later.  Use  captan  in  blossom 
sprays  for  brown  rot  control. 


Country  Pastor 

Bankrupt  Sjirccli? 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

I  1STENING  to  a  preacher  trying  to 
*-*appraise  and  appreciate  action  by 
his  congregation,  I  heard  him  finally 
say,  “You’ve  bankrupted  my  fund  of 
speech!” 

Think  that  over.  Did  he  mean  that 
he  was  left  speech¬ 
less  ?  Or  did  he 
mean  that  there 
were  no  words  big 
enough  to  express 
"it?  I  know  it  set 
me  thinking  about 
our  use,  over-use,  or 
abuse  of  superla¬ 
tives.  w: 

Haven’t  we  been 
so  spendthrift  with 
extravagant  words 
that  we  have  de¬ 
valued  words  that 
used  to  mean  the  ultimate?  In  Jesus’ 
day  it  was  customary  to  “swear”  by 
something  to  make  a  statement 
stronger.  The  Master  said,  “Let  your 
speech  be  ‘yea’  and  ‘nay’  rather 
than  the  unnecessary  emphasis  of  an 
oath.” 

Isn’t  it  our  mental  custom  to  dis¬ 
count  the  promises  of  candidates  for 
office?  When  we  see  or  listen  to  ad¬ 
vertising  that  goes  “overboard”  to 
impress  potential  customers  don’t 
we  often  use  our  own  slide  rule  to 
figure  the  percentage  of  fact  among 
all  that  glitter? 

The  common  people  heard  Jesus 
gladly  because  “He  taught  as  one 
having  authority.”  What  he  said 
was  authentic,  Truth.  I  remember 
at  Sunday  dinner  one  of  my  young 
sons  asked  about  the  sermon,  “Dad, 
was  that  all  true,  or  just  preach¬ 
ing?”  For  our  children’s  sake,  for 
our  neighbor’s  sake,  what  we  say 
had  better  be  TRUE. 
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Poultry  Manure  a  Problem 


The  BOTTLENECK  in  our  6.000 
layer  poultry  operation  is  hand¬ 
ling  manure.  Up  until  three  years 
ago,  dairymen  would  come  in  and 
clean  our  houses  if  we’d  give  them 
the  manure — but  no  more. 

We’ve  partially  met  the  problem 
by  adding  a  pto  spreader  to  our 
equipment.  Since  we  only  have  30 
acres  of  land,  we  can’t  use  it  all  as 
fertilizer.  So,  a  load  is  taken  out  to  a 
dumping  area  and  the  tractor  un¬ 
loads  it  in  a  pile.  More  research  is 
needed  on  poultry  manure  handling 
methods,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  though 
some  kind  of  cage  combined  with  a 
really  satisfactory  automatic  clean¬ 
er  will  be  the  best  answer. 

Our  birds  are  squeezed  to  about 
iy2  square  feet  of  floor  space  each; 
we  put  in  thermostatically  controlled 


when  to  move  old  hens  out  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  basis  of  when  pullets 
are  ready  to  house  and  room  for 
them  is  needed. 

Our  laying  ration  consists  of  all 
mash,  fed  from  automatic  feeders. 
Eggs  are  wholesaled,  are  sized  at 
the  farm,  but  not  candled. 

As  with  most  poultrymen.  leukosis 
is  the  disease  problem  that  we’re 
most  concerned  about.  There’s  lots  of 
disagreement  over  its  exact  cause 
and  degree  of  inheritability.  but 
there’s  no  question  about  it  being  a 
real  problem  to  the  industry. 

-Cameron  and  Kenneth  Elauvelt, 
Erin,  N.  Y. 


Cameron  Blauvelt  (left) 
and  son  Kenneth  use  the 
house  cellar  for  a  place 
to  hold  and  pack  eggs. 


fans  before  we  lowered  space  to  this 
point. 

The  longest  we’ve  had  a  batch  of 
hens  in  production  has  been  about 
26  months.  Of  course,  they  had  a  rest 
period  along  the  way  when  a  change 
in  lighting  and  in  feed  gave  them  a 
chance  to  get  ready  for  good  produc¬ 
tion  again.  We  notice  weak  egg  shell 
problems  whenever  we  carry  hens 
beyond  16-17  months  of  production. 

It’s  been  interesting,  to  note  that 
during  the  last  few  years,  a  day-old 
chick  has  been  selling  for  as  much 
or  more  as  a  cull  hen.  We  decide 


TOP  KEYSTO.XK  STATE 
SPED  GROWERS  A  IMED 

With  production  of  873  bushels  of 
potatoes  an  acre.  Erwin  R.  Hersev, 
Stewartstown,  is  the  Pennsylvania 
state  champion  potato  grower  for 
1960.  He  grew  43  acres  of  Kennebec 
potatoes  on  his  250-acre  farm.  The 
phenomenal  yield  was  checked  on  a 
5-acre  field  by  County  Agent  John 
T.  Smith. 

Second  highest  yield  was  attained 
by  Charles  Bender,  Chambersburg, 
with  818  bushels  of  Katahdins  per 
acre.  A  member  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  James  L.  Hertzler  of 
Elverson,  Chester  County,  had  the 
third  highest  yield  in  the  state,  791 
bushels,  giving  him  first  place  in  the 
youth  division.  Fourth  place  goes  to 
W.  A.  Gregory  Sons.  Weatherly,  and 
the  fifth  spot  to  Robert  H.  Jones, 
Bath. 

(iKWGE  LEETEHEIIS* 
rOAFEIlEAEE 

Grange  lecturers  from  five  states 
will  gather  at  Elmira,  N.Y..  on  April 
13,  14  and  15  for  a  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference,  one  of  whose  highlights 
will  be  a  talk  by  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  at  the 
Mark  Twain  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
the  14th. 

The  Conference’s  keynbte  speaker 
will  be  Edward  F.  Holter,  Washing¬ 
ton,  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange. 
Presiding  will  be  Mrs.  W.  Lorenzo 
Palmer  of  Williamson,  New  York 
State  Grange  lecturer  and  president 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Lecturers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  three-day  program  will  in¬ 
clude  general  sessions,  meetings  by 
State  groups  and  five-state  work¬ 
shops  on  such  subjects  as  commun¬ 
ity  development  and  rural-urban  re¬ 
lations.  State  masters  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  area  -New  Yrork,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey-— will  be  among  those  partici¬ 
pating. 


WHY  DO 

_ : _ •  - 


OWN  THIS 
SHIP? 


This  is  “The  Cabins' —a  7,000,000  gallon 
oil  tanker. 

She  is  owned  by  members  of  G.  L.  F.  and 
two  other  farmer  cooperatives.  This  ship 
transports  gasoline  and  other  farm  petro¬ 
leum  products  from  Texas  City  Refinery 
to  the  G.  L.  F.  terminal  at  Carteret,  New 
Jersey. 

Why  do  farmers  own  this  $5,000,000 
ship?  Simply  because  the  cooperative  way 


has  proved  to  be  to  their  benefit.  Working 
together,  G.  L.  F.  members  have  found  they 
can  purchase  farm  production  supplies  of 
the  type  and  quality  they  need.  They’re 
assured  of  a  source  of  supply  and  a  modern 
system  for  getting  the  supplies  to  their 
farms.  They  like  the  idea  of  petroleum  men 
working  in  the  farmers’  interests. 

Are  you  getting  the  benefits  of  G.  L.  F. 
complete  Petroleum  Service? 


COMPLETE  PETROLEUM  SERVICE  Power  Champ  Gasoline  •  Diesel  Fuel 
•  Heating  Oils  •  Lubricants  •  Anti-Freeze  •  Equipment  •  Burner  Service 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals  Example.  J.  S 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1  00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P  O  Box  514  ITHACA  N  Y  Advance  oayment  is  reauired 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.B."and  BUxjd tested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot.  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empiri 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards 
Livestock  auctions-  Monday  Dr.vden.  Water 
town;  Tuesday — Caledonia  Gouverneur  Wesi 
Winfield:  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene. 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales  daily  call 
markets. 

FREE  VETERINARY  Medical  Guide.  For  stock 
growers  only.  Inctudes  list  of  fair  priced  vac¬ 
cines,  antibiotics,  drugs,  instruments.  Orders 
shipped  same  day  received.  Write  American 
Research  Farms.  Inc.  Dept.  ET,  Lenexa. 
Kansas. 

SEEDS- FOR  5  STAR  Forage."  A1  falfas!  trefoil s . 
grasses  and  clovers.  Top  quality  ...  in  good 
supply,  .now  at  your  ' GLF  Service  Agency. 
Place  your  order  now  to  be  sure,  your  needs 
are  reserved . 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BU LLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooporstown  N  Y 
THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  "bulls."  very  well  bred. 
Also  a  few  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons. 
N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS— Polled  Buns  ready  for  service; 
open  heifers  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms 

Groton.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  TX8-3003. _ 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE.  JO  with  top  bull. 
Write  Hill  &  Dale  Farm.  Voorheesviiie.  N.  Y. 

REGfSTERED  POLLED  Hereford  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion. 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price.  Clarence.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS  ARL  THE  "ideal  beef" cattle  for 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBR"ED  GUERNSEYS;  Young  eowsTwith 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fam¬ 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

BULL  AND  HEIFER  calves  from  ixsued,  classi¬ 
fied  dams.  English  bloodlines.  Breeding  and 
records  on  request.  Herd  on  DHIC  test.  J.  M. 
White,  Marathon,  New  York. 


POLLED  SHORTHORNS 

FIVE  POLLED  (BEEF)  Shorthorns.  Open, 
bred  heifers.  Cows  with  calves.  No  Sunday 
business.  L.  W.  Hollis,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  _ 

ENORMOUS  CALVES.  Hybrid  calves  from  yout 
cows  by  Charolais  bulls  will  actually  weigh  100 
pounds  more  at  weaning .  —  200  more  as  year 
lings.  For  proof  of  performance  on  sensibly 
priced  papered  Charolais.  write  Lamme  Farms 
Laclede  SS,  Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath 
Bullville.  Caledonia  Dryden,  Gouverneur 
Greene,  oneonta,  Watertown.  West  Winfield 


_  _  DOGS  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00.  $35.00  Plummet 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS"and "grown"  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
derwood,  Locke.  New  York  Phone  Moravia 

482M3. _ _ _ 

FIVE  MONTH  OLD  English  Shepherd  male  cow 
dogs.  Price  $25.  Also  have  some  six  week  old 
pups  females  $10.  males  $12.  Sydney  Peters 
Callicoon.  N.  Y.  ' 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS."  $25.00.  Guaranteed 
to  satisfy  or  your  money  refunded.  Ready  to 
go  about  May  10th.  B.  C.  Stearns.  R.F.D.  #2. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
pups  from  heel  driving  parents.  Charles  Lucey, 
R.D.,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups— horn  heel 
drivers.  Males  $18.00,  females  $15.00.  Fred 
Hick,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _  ^ _ 

BORDER  COLLIE  —  beautiful  spayed  female 
yearling  ready  to  work.  Also  puppies  later. 
Schuyler  Crosby,  Sprakers.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Cobles  kill  AF-4-3249. 

FOR  SALE!  PUREBRED  Border  Collie  Pup¬ 
pies.  Guaranteed  Working  dogs  for  all  live¬ 
stock.  Chas.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  BORDER  Collie  pups,  beautifully- 
marked.  Twenty-five  years  breeding  and  train¬ 
ing  the  best  in  Border  Collies.  Carlton  Eber- 
stein  &  Son,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  PUPPIES.  Lovable, 
fluffy  white,  registered.  lSxceptional  quality. 
Miss  Hannah  Pel  ton.  Attica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  POMERANIAN  pups  and  grown 
dogs.  Some  already  bred.  Mrs.  Bertie  Howland, 
Quechcc.  Vermont. 


_  SHEEP 

SUFFOLK  TYPE  EWES  3  yr.  old  due  to  lamb 
Apr.  1,  sired  by  registered  ram  bred  to  regis 
tered  ram.  Ronald  Bennett,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE :  My  flock  of  Reg.  Shropshire  bred 
ewes,  yearlings  and  ram.  best  offer  takes  all. 
R.  C.  Miller.  Rt.  2.  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  30  Registered  Suffolk  sheep. 
Waldo  Couser.  Montgomery,  New  York.  Phone 
Thompson  Ridge — TRinity  4-2002. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  Nr.U  /.La LAM)  Rabbits  on 
$500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 


GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  pfGS.  JUNIORS  $1.00  up,  breeders 
$2.00  Elizabeth  Urbanski.  Ushers.  New  York 


GEESE 

E .MD KN7  TOU LO U s"e7  CROSS K S .  day“old  $1.50 
each,  postpaid.  Minimum  10.  Started  $2.00, 
range  size  $2.50.  Orders  before  April  15,  dis 
'-ount  10%  regardless  of  final  delivery.  B 
Sander,  RD2,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed 
gosiihgs,  10  foe  $12.00  postpaid.  White  China 
Gos.ings,  10  foi  $9.50  postpaid.  Charles  How 
'and,  Route  1,  Erdicott,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS — LARGE,  fast  growing, 
husky.  $1.60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings— 15  for  $9.00.  Fred  Wilson.  East 
hampton,  Mass. 


TURKEYS 

MEADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whiles.  Poults  69C.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Richfield  2,  Pa. 


DUCKS 

r  OR  BEAUTY  AND  profit  grow  Crested 
Pekins.  12  duckbngs  postpaid  $7.50.  Meadow 
brook.  Ri  -mield  2,  Pa 


_ PHEASANTS 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older 
Pullorum  free.  Non-friers  available.  Write  lot 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 

R1NGNECK  PHEASANTS.  Hardy  stock.  Eggs 
—chicks  in  season.  Sunny  Acres.  Seelyville,  Pa. 


CAPONS 

STARTED  CAPONS— Meat  type  Barred  Silvei 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Grow  capons 
lor  profit  and  pleasure  Write  fo--  free  ‘Capon 
Facts  ’n  Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley. 
Pennsylvania. 

STARTED  SURGICAL  Capons  Vantress-Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks,  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
Rarin’  to  grow  into  world’s  finest  capons  that 
bring  premium  prices.  Write  for  booklet.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  TA-8-1611. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Fagan -Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns  Hareo  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Hareo  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer  Greenwich  N.  Y 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504, 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 
her  Leghorns  bred  ‘‘or  targe  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs-  -important  with  tne  narrow  profit  mar 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  ol 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  biids  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  biros  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  foi  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Uhaea.  New  Yolk  Phom 
4-6336. 

HEJSDORF  &  NELSON  pullets,.  Day-old  oT 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Ph,  LE-  8-3401. 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  catalogue,  4-color  pictures, 
24  page's.  67  rare  and  common  varieties.  Every 
.  thing  from  Giants  to  Bantams.  Murray  Me 
Murray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster  City,  la. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5775—100  COD 
Rocks.  Reds.  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  ai 
natchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.  Milesburg  4.  Pa 

REDS,  ROCKS,  CROSSES"  $4.50-100.  Pullets 
$18.00,  broilers  200 — $5.00.  Diamond  Chickerv 
Franklinvillc.  N.  J. 

PLEASE  CARE  ENOUGH  about  poultrv 
profits  to  write  us.  Grand  Champion  Layer 
Strain  Cross  Leghorns,  Super  Laying  Reds. 
Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poultry 
Farm.  Inc..  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 

SUNN YBROOK "  MONEY  MAKERS!  Low  mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Hatch¬ 
ing  every  week  year  ’round.  For  mekt  produc¬ 
tion  you  can’t  beat  our  famous  Vantress -White 
Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  price 
list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

AAA  BLOODTESTKD  CHICKS.  Vantress  '$10- 
100.  Pullets  all  heavies  $15-100.  Broilers 
heavies  $6-100.  our  choice.  Table  assortment 
our  choice  $2.50-100.  $4.50-200.  COD.  Klines 
Poultrv-  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

HI -PRODUCTION  LAYERS  —  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26-100,  Silver  Cross  with  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  $25.00.  Broad  breasted  Cornish  broiler 
Cross  Straight  Run  $11.00.  100%  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Sheridan  5,  Penna. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Apr.  1  Issue . Closes  Mar.  16  May  6  Issue . Closes  April  20 

Apr.  15  Issue . Closes  Mar.  30  May  20  Issue . Closes  May  4 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomyein,  100  mg.  neomycin 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole.  750  mg.  sulfamerazine 
5  mg.  cobalt  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow— infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens 
‘‘An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk."  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOce  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  a  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England.  Dept  A3.  Topsfietd 
Mass  Write  I-'*-  free  veterinary  supply  cata 
logue  and  health  guide  Please  note:  As  al 
ways  milk  should  Vic  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment 


HAY  &  OATS 


HAY  STRAW  WANTED,  bam  loads  S.  A 
Rauch  New  Hope.  Pa.  VO-2-2081. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  qualitv 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell  East  Durham.  N.Y 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  S  AM  or  after 

5  PM.  _ 

HAY!  FIRST  &  SECOND  cutting.  Wheat  straw, 
ear  corn,  oats  Truck  delivery  James  Kelly 
137  E  Seneca  Tpke.  Syracuse.  N  Y  Phone 

HO-92885  _ 

ALFALFA.  MIXED"  HAY,  wheat  straw.  De 
livered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burlingham.  RD  1 
Holcomb.  New  York.  Holcomb  54-3A. 


FARM  SEEDS _ 

GLF  HAS  NARRAGANSETT.  For  years  we 
had  to  say  “There  just  isn’t  enough  to  go 
around  '  But  now  .  .  .  this  season  .  .  .  we 
can  supply  your  needs.  Your  local  GLF  Agency 
is  taking  orders  now.  Call  or  stop  in  and  re¬ 
serve  your  needs 


PLANTS 


FREE  COLOR  VEGETABLE  catalog  and 
planting  guide  featuring  fabulous  heavy  pro 
during  hybrid  tomatoes,  hybrid  onions,  hybrid 
eggplant.  Also  beefsteak,  cherry,  plum  and 
giant  yellow  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  hot 
peppers,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower.  Earliest 
varieties,  widest  selection  of  vegetable  plants 
for  home  and  commercial  gardeners.  Our  out 
door  grown  plants  are  much  hardier  than  hot 
house  plants,  and  are  rushed  to  you  by  fast 
mail  or  express  days  fresher  than  those  bough! 
in  stores.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  55th  an 
niversary  catalog  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Dept 
2020.  Albany.  Ga.  _ _ 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  blueberry 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli 
dawn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Waltei 
K  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford.  Mass. _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion,  egg’ plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor 
ous,  full-hearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 
H.  Evans  and  Soi.s.  Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty.  Georgia 

FREE—  VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog.  55  year 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Greenville 
S  C  P  O.  Box  684. _ 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  All 
Varieties.  Free  catalog.  Free  plants.  Rexford 
Sprout.  Waverly  New  York. 

GROW  IMPORTED  GIANT  British  Sovereign 
Strawberries.  Matchless  old-world  flavor.  Fruit 
large  as  eggs,  plants  tremendous  growers.  Sup¬ 
ply  limited.  Order  now.  $2.50  dozen — 2  dozen 
$4.50  prepaid .  Airmail  500  dozen  extra.  Free 
brochure.  Jacobson  Imports.  175  Rafferty 
Gardens.  Littleton,  Colorado 

STRAWBERRY;  RED.  BLACK,  purple  rasp 
berry  and  blackberry  plants.  Guaranteed  to 
grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
Catskill.  Empire.  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Fairfax, 
$3.25  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros..  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  state  inspected  (Cer¬ 
tificate  #437)  from  virus  free  foundation  stock 
and  raised  on  treated  soil.  The  best  of  the  old 
and  new  varieties  (such  as  Empire,  Catskill, 
Earlidaivn,  Surecrop,  etc.).  Fresh  dug,  well 
trimmed,  well  packed  and  postpaid.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  with  instructions  for  planting  and  culture. 
New  ideas  on  spraying  and  thinning  the  plants 
to  produce  more  berries.  Also  25  June  bearing 
(your  choice)  plants  free  with  your  order. 
Year-ola  Mary  Washington  asparagus  plants 
also.  Jim  &  M  W.  Dudley,  Millbury,  Mass. 
Phone  UN  -5-6095. 

WANT  CORN  FOR  grain  in  a  short  season 
area?  Ask  your  GLF  man  about  Penna.  215. 
Earlier  than  Mich.  250  and  a  high  yielding 
hybrid  to  boot.  Farmers  fortunate  enough  to 
get  some  of  the  few  bushels  available  last 
year  are  enthusiastic.  This  is  one  to  try  this 
season  if  you  need  an  early  maturing  grain 
hybrid.  Order  now  from  your  GLF  Service 
Agency. 

VIRUS  FREE  ST  RAW  B  ERRY  plants!  New 
Midway  and  other  leading  varieties.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue  and  planting  guide. 
James  W.  Britt ingham,  44  Ocean  City  Blvd., 
Salisbury',  Maryland. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS— America’s  finest.  Write 
Cor  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

DAHLIAS.  ALL  KINDS,  twenty  assorted"!?!!® 
postpaid.  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS!  MIXED.  extm"~rirg! 
$4.95  hundred  postpaid.  H  Gordon.  Southold 
New  York. 

RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA  —  hybritTsS 
Exclusive  planting  method— 300,  ,$1.98.  Pack? 
$1.00.  Ference  Nursery.  Point  Pleasant,  Penna 


FOODS  &  FRUITS 

PURE  pepper!  s’ASsXfR  A"S,  cinnamon 
cloves,  sage,  marjoram,  oregano,  chilimix 
caraway,  fennel,  paprika.  $1.50  pound.  Peer 
less.  538AA  Centralpark.  Chicago  24. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills.  443  Main,  Eldorado  Texas. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern- bred  Italians 
and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive. 
They  wilt  produce  your  honey  and  pollinate 
your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds 
86.00,  queen  included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per 
package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton. 
New  Jersey. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  -  butter  and  sugar 
cakes.  Elliotts,  New  Kingston,  New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  “Hovd  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  reeds  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.  t  Poplai 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114  E 
82nd.  Dept.  C-74C,  New  York  16. 
WANTED— MIDDLE-AgITd  couple  to  manage 
a  home  for  elderly  ladies.  Adequate  salary  and 
maintenance.  Write  to  Box  514-TM,  American 
Agriculturist, .  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
MANAGER-HERDSMAN  for  Holstein"  loose 
housing,  100  head,  central  Vermont,  immediate. 

write.  Box  489.  South  Norwalk.  Connecticut _ 

HERDSMAN  FARMER  —  experienced  with 
equipment  Small  top  Brown  Swiss  herd.  Good 
milker  too.  Have  comfortable  quarters.  State 
age,  height,  weight,  family,  phone  number. 
Box  94,  Route  1  Titusville.  New  Jersey,  or 

telephone  Pennington  7-1550.  _ _ 

MAN  TO  WORK  on  dairy  farm.  Must  be  able 
to  milk  and  be  a  good  machinery  operator. 
Good  living  quarters.  References  required, 
Phone  Lansing  4-4507.  W.  Davis.  Ludlowville- 
New  York. 

WANTED— REAL"  ESTATE  salesmen,  no"capi- 
tal  investment,  openings  in  Tioga,  Chemung, 
Tompkins,  Chenango  and  Cortland  counties 
Write  or  call  stating  qualifications:  W.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate.  .Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

RESTAURANT  GROSS! N G  OVER  $80,000  a 
year  on  major  highway  with  living  quarters 
-  2  bedrooms,  bath,  livingroom,  den  and 

kitchen.  $60,000  total  price,  Vj  down.  Contact 
P.  Papas.  Box  99.  North  Stonington,  Connec¬ 
ticut^^  _ 

BUSINESS  OPmRTUNTT^ 

your  own  business.  This  highly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  raising  Cabana  Marrone  Nutria,  the  gentle 
fur  bearing  animal  may  retire  you  in  a  few 
years.  You  can  start  small  and  let  the  fast 
breeding  little  animals  work  for  you  growing 
into  a  full  time  business.  We  need  more  pelts 
to  supply  the  increasing  demand  created  by  out 
national  advertising.  To  qualify  you  must  have 
a  lot  on  lanli  zoned  for  the  raising  of  small 
animals  and  furnish  references.  This  is  an 
adult  business  and  150  families  in  New  York 
State  have  started  ranches.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  Ken  Smith,  R.D.  No.  1,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.  We  will  finance  a  few  selected  appl>‘ 

cants.  „  _ _ 

SMALL  COUNTRY  FEED  "Mill  for  sale!"" rea 
sonable.  Owner  retired.  Will  advise  if  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Central  Jersey.  Box  7,  New  Egypt,  N-  y 
250  ACRES,  ORCHARDS!  106,000  bu!  cold 
storages  and  packing  house.  For  rent,  lease  or 
sale.  Mills  Bros.  Orchards,  RD2,  Middletown- 
New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail 
able  Harris  Wilci  x  Phone — Bergen  146  N 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 

Livestock  Marketing  Coopeiative  Stockyara- 
Munagcr,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  13 

Iowa.  _ * _ _ _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas 
Free  catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

RUrl'A  SPARE-TIME  greeting  card  and  gift 
shop  at  home  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
wonderful  new  1961  All -Occasion  greeting 
cards  and  gifts  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
up  to  100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary 
Costs  nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples 
on  approval.  Regal  Greetings.  Dept.  4.  Fern 

dale.  Michigan. _ _ _ 

SERVICE  YOUR~AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers  make  §125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Samples  free — 
ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  19281,  Rochelle  19,  Ill. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

OLD~COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25c. 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747.  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

105  .DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
IOC.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil 
615.  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps.  100. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont. 

10in5l VERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps. 
10c.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps  St.  Catharines 

515.  Ontario.  _ _ _ 

STAMPS — 25  DIAMONDS  and  triangles  mixed. 
si.OO.  J.  Nutt.  Box  357,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


DEALERS  WANTED _ 

111 rSl NESS  OPPORTUNITY  ...  Sell  the  new 
Marietta  Silo  .  Now  available  ...  a  limited 
number  of  dealerships  for  qualified,  aggressive 
dealers  with  proven  sales  performance  in  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States  to  handle 
the  fast-selling,  new  Marietta  Harvest  King 
Silo  with  remarkable  Dur-A-Cote  epoxy  resin 
plastic  lining.  Silos  produced  at  our  new 
Ravena  New  York  plant.  Write  us  complete 
details  on  your  background,  products  handled 
and  territory  covered  We  will  answer  promptly. 
Marietta  Concrete  Division,  American-Marietta 
Company.  Marietta,  Ohio  Phone:  Frontier 
3-3211. 


FARM  DRAINAGE _ 

FARM  DRAINAGE  CONTRACTOR.  140  pel 
loot.  Check  your  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Member  of  N.  Y.  Drainage  Contractors  Ass'n. 
Sam  Pitcher,  Warners,  N.  Y.  Phone  Syracuse 
OR2-8241.  


NURSERY  STOCK 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings:  Write  for  free 
price  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Record  for  re 
cording  your  tree  planting  data.  Raymond 
Nelson,  Christmas  Tree  Nursery,  DuBois,  Pa 

FAMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi 
cations  regularly.  Free  price  list  on  request 
Denton  Nursery.  R.  ifT.  Conneaut.  Ohio. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’.  1.000 
Scotch  pine,  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue,  100  Douglas  fir,  50  white  spruce — all 
3  yr.  stock.  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request 
Whitmer  Nursery.  Cooperstown.  Pa. _ 

BABY  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  transplants' 

List  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery.  Eicher  Road 
Pittsburgh  2.  Pa.  _ _ 

GRAFTING  KITS:  GRAFT  fruits,  nuts,  roses, 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma 
terials  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries 

Hinesburg,  Vermont.  _ 1 

FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS,  evergreens  (free 
catalog).  1,500  Blue  Spruce  seeds  $1.00.  100 
Scotch  Pine  seedlings,  6-12  inch,  $6.00.  Ten 
peach  trees,  assorted*  $10.00.  Three  Sonjana 
climbing  strawberry  $6.95.  Multiflora  Rose 
hedging,  100-$3.90.  All  postpaid.  AA  Mellinger’s. 

North  Lima.  Ohio.  _ 

EVERGREEN  PLANTING  STOCK.  Seedlings 
and  transplants.  Price  list  on  request.  Wagner’s 
Nursery,  Sagamore  9,  Pa. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  AND  transplants 

in  leading  varieties  for  Christmas  tree  produc¬ 
tion.  Assorted  ornamentals.  Free  price  list  and 
planting  guide.  Flickingers’  Nursery,  Sagamore 

6.  Pa.  -  _ 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18- 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning- 

brook.  Monson.  Mass.  _ 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed , 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request. 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y.  


TARPAULINS  _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size— 
7’x9’,  $5.67;  8’xl2’ ,  $8.64;  12’xl4’.  $15.12 

Polyethylene  film  also  available,  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Out 
65th  year.  Eifreka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.'  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Mati< 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited  Write  Van  Dusen  V 
Company,  Inc..  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  UP-  tor  30' 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  


_  SIGNS _ 

SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING  i  on  steel,  aluminum, 
cloth,  paper,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs,  54  Hamilton.  Auburn,  New 
York,  Dept.  G.  _ __ 

ALUMINUM  MAILBOX  Markers:  Luminous 
letters  114”  high,  16  spaces.  $1.98  postpaid. 
“The  Country  Store”,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


MOBILE  HOMES 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes,  '  Route “219, 

5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo, 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  farm  machinery,  anything  of 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere,  anytime. 


BOOKS 

PROPHET— ELIJAH  COMING  Before  Christ 
Wonderful  book.  Free.  A.  Megiddo  Mission 
Rochester  19,  New  York. _ _ _ 

LET  US  FIND  that  book  you  want.  Free 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service,  Box  18,  Clary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


FARMERS  SPECIAL.  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co.  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17  N.  Y  _ 

NEW  ARMY  SURPLUS  truck  chains,  650-700- 
750-825x20  single  at  S15.00  pair;  825x20  triple 
side  chain  duals  at  $25.00  pair;  900x20  triple 
side  chain  duals  at  $27.00  pair;  1100x20  triple 
side  chain  duals  at  $45.00  pair;  750x20  triple- 
side  chain  duals  at  $20.00  pair;  1100x20  singles 
heavy  at  $27.00  pair.  5%  discount — five  or 
more  pair.  Express  paid — receipt  of  check 
Tietbohls  Inc.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


JEEPS  $278.00.  PLANES  $lo„.00,  Boats  $7.80 
generators  $2.68  are  typical  government  sur 
plus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001  items  wholesale, 
direct.  Full  details,  627  locations  and  pro¬ 
cedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus.  Box  SAG,  Thomas 
ville.  Penna. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY"" SUPPLIES.  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  Farm  Subply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  6-INCH  PORTABLE  aluminum  irri¬ 
gation  system,  excellent  condition  J.  Mark 
Robinson,  Tunkhannock  5,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two- 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13,000  miles 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 
DEPRESSION^ PRICES.  WE  sell  cheap,  save 
75%  off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers, 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes,  models.  Catalog 
ready.  Send  25c.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corp.. 

Fargo,  N.  D  _ 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  “$199.99  -  “$50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar.  Minne 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 

FRICK  Ol  SAWMILL  always  housed,  nearly 
new  for  about  half  price.  This  is  large  mill 
Frank  Arnold.  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS,  kits,  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator. 
Plans  25c.  Dunbar,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota. 

20  ACRES  EQUIPMENT.  4  A“C-G  one  used  100 
hours  hyd  equipped,  Farmall  MD-1600  hours 
new  motor  and  tires  $1650;  Ford  Major  Diesel. 
2-861  Ford  Diesel,  Massey  44  Diesel  new  tires, 
motor  and  battery  $1795;  Oliver  770-880 
Diesels ;  Oliver  crawler  200  hours,  $1500 
w/hydraulic  blade;  AG-6  w/blade  $1750;  2  used 
Oliver  OC  4  w/blade;  2  Oliver  OC  6  w/blade 
$3695  each;  OC  6  Diesel  400  hours  $3295;  75 
balers  all  models,  no  reasonable  offer  refused ; 
60  good  combines;  50  choppers,  flail,  rotary 
and  hay  conditioners.  Don  Howard,  Canandai 
gua.  N.  Y.  Thruway  Exit  43. 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-321,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

USED  I.H.C.  FAST-HITCH  3  bottom  plow  and 
Universal  milker  vacuum  pump.  Frederick 
Davis,  Millbrook,  New  York,  OR-7-5536. 

BALER  TWINE— $6.50  per  bale.  Money  back 
guarantee,  thousands  of  bales  sold  to  farmers, 
dealers,  and  contractors  by  Gardiner  Machinery. 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

TRACTORS  —  SMALLEST  TO  largest,  nearly 
new  and  older,  wheel  or  track,  selling  at  prices 
lower  than  ever  by  dealer  established  15  years 
at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  apply  today  at  Phil 
Gardiner  Tractor  Sales  &  Service. 

FARM  MACHINERY— Selling- tut  at  reduced 

prices  at  Phil  Gardiner  Machinery  Acres,  Mul- 

lica  Hill,  N.  J. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  New  Holland  heater  crop 
dryer,  $1650.  Cobleskill  Welding  Service,  Inc., 
Box  304,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Phone  AF-4-2481 . 
WANTED  USED  TRACTORS  all  kinds ;  balers, 
mowers,  manure  spreaders,  seeders,  etc.  Good 
condition.  Make  offers  to:  Gerard  Godue,  Box 

357,  Richford,  Vermont. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  Haverly  150  gallon  bulk 
milk  cooler,  excellent  condition,  reasonable. 

Fred  Mohr,  RD1,  Hawley,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE :  COMPLETELY  rebuilt  two-row 
Iron  Age  <  Farquar)  potato  planter  on  rubber. 
Trexler  potato  cutter,  Troyer  4-knife  seed 
splitter,  Haines  continuous  seed  treater,  three- 
bottom  14-inch  John  Deere  plow,  two-bottom 
16-inch  John  Deere  plow.  Box  147,  Clymer, 
New  York. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AUCTION.  March  27/ 
Packard  Bros.,  Maeedon,  N.  Y.,  Owners.  5 
tractors,  3-bottom  plows,  choppers,  silage  wag¬ 
ons.  feeder  wagons,  etc.  Potato  equipment — 
autobagger,  two-row  digger,  washer,  etc.  For 
time  and  complete  listing  see  newspapers. 
Harris  Wilcox,  Inc.,  Auctioneers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Phone  146.  _ 

SURGE  PIPELINE  MILKER.  Stainless  steel, 
6  milker  units,  electric  brain,  etc.  Complete 
for  large  dairy.  Used  short  time,  half  price. 
Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request. 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

PLANNING  TO  USE  Narragansctt  Alfalfa? 
Your  GLF  Agency  has  a  good  supply  of  top 
quality  seed  lor  spring.  Call  today  and  re¬ 
serve  your  needs. 


ENGINES  &  GENERATORS _ 

ONLY  $12.85  PER  VALVE  gives  you  up  to  5 
times  longer  valve  life  if  you  equip  your  Wis¬ 
consin  Engines  with  Stellite-faced  exhaust 
valves,  solid  Stellite  inserts,  and  positive  valve 
rotators.  Stellite  resists  burning,  scoring  and 
scuffing.  Positive  rotators  prevent  carbon  and 
gum  build-up,  as  well  as  excessive  wear. 
Stellite  conversion  kits  are  available  for  Models 
ACN,  BKN,  AEN,  AEH,  TH,  VE4,  VF4  and 
VH4  Wisconsin  Engines.  Get  Stellite  kits  and/or 
service  from  your  nearby  Wisconsin  Engine 
Service  Station.  Write  Dept.  FC-161.  Wisconsin 
Motor  Corporation,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger 
22  Shore  Road  Pelham  Manor.  New  York 
WANTED:  WATER  WELL  drilling  rig.  State 
full  description,  condition  and  price.  Box 
514-CH,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co..  2492  Torringford 
St..  Torrington.  Conn 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld.  16- A,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

SUITING  FLANNELS.  Rich  colors.  Finest 
rayon-celanese  acetate.  45  wide,  washable. 
Crease-resistant.  Save!  Samples  10c.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-AF  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 
LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  selfeasily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  —  WALLPAPER  CATALOG.  1961  Edi 
tion.  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills.  Dept.  O 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WEAVE  RUGS— Make  Cood““  Profits— No  “  ex 
perience  necessary!  Free  catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If  you 
have  loom,  advise  make,  weaving  width 
please.  OR.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  3162,  Lima. 
Ohio. 

SWITCHES  $2.  Baby  booties  500.  Eva  Mack. 
Union  Springs.  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts.  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro.  Box  7031N, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

SEW?  JOIN  SAMPLE  Club.  Send  250  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  samples.  Receive  free  16-page  Bar¬ 
gain  Sewing  catalog.  Home-Sew  Inc..  Bethle¬ 
hem  15,  Pa. 

HOUSEWIVES.  “BUY  AT  Discount.”  Make 
huge  savings  on  appliances,  silverware, 
watches,  housewares,  toys,  personal  needs,  etc., 
send  for  free  big  4  color  catalog.  The  Benton 
Co.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

EASTER— MOTHERS  DAY— ideal  gift.  Deer- 
skin  gloves — putty,  saddle,  $3.00  pair.  Smooth 
capeskin  —  black,  brown,  light  grey,  navy, 
pink,  tobacco.  $3.00.  Pigtex  capeskin —  black, 
brown,  red  $2.50  postpaid.  Suburban  Glove 
Company,  Anthony  Pond  Road,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $395 
Lovely  14  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish,  hunt 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept 
681-D,  Rainbow  Park.  Box  521.  Ocala.  Fla 
(AD59067Z-0) 


WANTED:  FARM,  Erie  or  Niagara  County, 
40-100  acres.  K.  Otsa,  331  High  St..  Buffalo 
4,  N.  Y. _ _ 

5  ACRES  NEAR  COUNTY  Seat,  Trenton, 
Florida.  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1495.  no  interest.  Owner  Wm.  H.  Mott,  7101 — 
13  St.,  N.  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins.  milking  equipment, 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STROUT  SPRING  Catalog— just  out! 
Free!  Farms  homes,  businesses;  36  states, 
over  4,000  properties  described;  established  61 
years.  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty.  251-R 
Park  Ave.,  So.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  203  ACRES  level  land,  160  till- 
able,  good  barn,  32  ties.  Good  10  room  house 
with  bath,  automatic  oil  furnace;  30  head 
cattle,  2  tractors  and  other  machinery  to  work 
the  farm.  $25,000  with  $10,000  down.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East 
Springfield.  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA — BEAUTIFUL  new  tax  exempt,  two 
bedroom  home  $7975  cash.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  photo.  Box  431,  Nocatee. 
Florida 

I>  RICE"  DRASTIC  A  LL  Y  “SLASHED—- Poultry 
plant.  2  houses.  Rare  opportunity!  On  State 
highway,  2  miles  to  town;  14  acres;  very  good 
dwelling,  (arranged  for  2  families),  10  rooms 
and  2  baths,  steam  heat — oil  furnace,  gas. 
electricity  and  phone,  also  rental  cottage, 
dandy  shingled  building  for  15,000  broilers, 
second  building  for  $5,000  more;  owner  moving 
to  California,  price  slashed  from  S49.000  to 
$39,000.  part  down,  30  stoves,  all  feeders  and 
hoppers  included.  Edith  I, ('derer.-  Strout  Realty. 

Basket  Shop  Rd..  Hebron.  Conn.  _ 

COMPLETELY  STOCKED  and  well  "equipped 
farm.  43  Holsteins.  169  acres,  most  all  tillable 
12  acre  pond  .Main  house  plus  new  4  room 
ranch.  All  for  ,>50.000.  (Bare  with  one  house 
$18,000).  Petteys  Agency,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
PIPELINE,  BULK  TANK,  gutter  cleaner,  silo 
unloaders,  bulk  feed.  53  stanchions.  40  cows 
18  young,  4  tractors,  modern  equipment.  10 
room  home,  oil  furnace,  3  baths.  160  A  black 
loam.  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgage.  Wimple. 
Realtor.  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

LEVERETT,  MASSACH U SETTS— 45  acre  farm 
with  modern  conveniences,  6  room  house  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair,  100,000  ft.  pine;  on  dirt  road, 
$8,000.  Call,  write  owner  Felix  Krynzel,  Star 
Route,  Montague,  Mass.  FO-7-2676. 

FREE  SPRING  CATALOG!  Actual  "  property 
photos!  America’s  greatest  bargains.  Safe-Way 
Real  Estate  Agency.  5514-AA  West  Markham. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Coming  Meetings 

March  18 — 21st  Annual  Little  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show,  Grinnell 
Arena  on  University  campus,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

March  21-23  —  Agricultural  Prog¬ 
ress  Days  (formerly  Farm  and  Home 
Week),  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

April  4 — Annual  Meeting  of  N.Y.S. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Canandaigua  Inn,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


POTTER  COUNTY  MODERN  Dairy  Farm. 
E.  D.  Smith.  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania. 
33tT“ACRES— GOOD  DAIRY  or  beef  ranch,  2 
large  barns,  2  houses,  good  water,  two  miles 
from  town  and  milk  stations.  Very  reasonable. 
Double  house  in  Cooperstown  (always  rented). 
Excellent  investment.  8  room  country  home 
with  one  acre,  two  miles  out.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Fred  Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
EQUIPPED  DAIRY;  ON  RIVER."  A-l  build¬ 
ings;  residence  has  8  rooyis  and  2  baths,  furn¬ 
ace,  new  cement  olock  garage  for  4  cars;  grade 
“A”  barn  36x66  with  cow  stable  in  basement 
sheathed  in  white  enamel,  48  stanchions,  auto¬ 
matic  water  cups,  milk  room  with  sink,  electric 
hot  water  heater  and  electric  milk  cooler,  an¬ 
nex  to  bam  with  basement;  fitted  into  calf  and 
maternity  pens,  hen  house,  100-ton  silo;  275 
acres;  on  tourist  state  highway,  2  miles  to 
town,  15  minutes  to  city  advantages;  milk  col¬ 
lected;  $15,500  income  reported  last  year; 
owner  retiring  and  for  quick  sale  includes  30 
cows,  18  heifers,  Guernseys,  2  tractors,  attach¬ 
ments,  3  milking  machines,  tools  and  some 
furniture;  wonderful  opportunity  at  $40,000. 
A.  G.  Symonds.  Strout  Realty,  Contoocook. 
N.  H. _  _ _  _ 

WANTED  FOR  SALE,  farms,  country  and  city 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels  and  hotels,  in  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

110  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  a bouT  6  miles  "from 
Nichols,  N.  Y  in  Pennsylvania,  on  blacktop 
road,  attractive  fieldstone  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  basement  barn,  milkhouse,  some  equip¬ 
ment  included  in  price,  $3,000  down,  terms  on 
balance.  W.  W  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  100-300  ACRES  suitable  for  beef. 
Prefer  bare  land  with  some  acreage  in  timber. 
Thomas  J.  Kenny,  42-33  12th  St.,  LIC,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  siroe  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls.  Maine. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  “BACKWOODS 
JOURNAL”  Old  Forge  16.  N.  Y.— $1.00  year. 
Sample  20c 

RUBBER  STAMPS ;  3  Tine- pocket  $1.00— office 
type  $1.50.  Jones,  230A,  West  10th,  Tarentum. 
Penna. 

FUDGE  VAR  I ET I  EST"  1  %  lbs.  $1. 50.  Trial 
offer.  Dandy  Candy,  Box  342,  Bedminster,  N.J. 
PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces ;  coal,  oif, 

gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co.,  793  Broad¬ 
way.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

COMPLY  WITH  GOVERNMENT  regulations! 
Letter  rural  mail  box  yourself.  New  self-stick 
black  letters,  $1.00  for  initials  and  last  name. 
Hambleton.  9  Main,  Goffstown,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  _______ 

WON  DKRWEA  VE  HANDLOOM. '  Meddle. 
Weaves  28  strands  at  once.  $1.98  postpaid  or 
free  circular.  Karbercraft,  Box  123A,  North- 
port,  N.  Y.  *  - 

“INCIDENTALLY.  YOU  MAY  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  ads  that  ran  last  summer  in 
your  paper  pulled  190  requests  for  samples. 
Oxboro  Heath  Company,  Minneapolis  11,  Min¬ 
nesota.” 


,  New  York 
SHORTHORN 

Polled 

SHORTHORN 

SALE 

Saturday  —  April  8,  1961 

12:30  P.M. 

Judging  Pavilion  —  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

40  lots 

6  bulls  34  females 
bred— open— calves 
at  side 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG  WRITE  TO: 

TOM  DONLY 

Sale  Manager 

King  Ferry,  New  York 
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Flattering 


Fashions 


4781.  Graceful  princess 
dress,  matching  scarf  for 
shoulders  or  hair.  Choose  a 
solid  color  shantung  or  gay 
checked  gingham.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9,  11,  13, 
15,  17.  35  cents. 

4508.  Curved  bodice  seaming 
creates  a  flattering  line  above 
softly  flared  skirt.  Pretty  ir 
checked  gingham,  calico  print. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
1414,  16;%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 

50  cents. 

9364.  Smoothly  taildred  step- 
in  style,  rounded  pockets.  Sew 
this  in  a  cotton  or  linen-  print 
or  solid  color.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 

4890.  Taper-thin  sheath  to 
sew  with  criss-cross  neckline  or 
one  shoulder  bared.  Picture 
this  in  shantung,  slubbed  cot¬ 
ton,  linen.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 

35  cents. 

4672.  Shirtdress  with  raglan 
sleeves,  pleated  skirt  for  sweep 
and  swing.  Lovely  in  shantung, 
silk  crepe,  cotton.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  35  cents. 


4781 

9-17 


4672 

12-20 


PATTERNS  4508  and  9008  are  FIFTY  CENTS  each.  PATTERNS  4781,9364,4890,  4672,4618,  9083,  4697,  4667,  are  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coins)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sire  and  numbers  clearly.  See  pretty  patterns  North, 
South,  East  and  West  in  our  full-color  Fashion  Catalog.  Designs  for  all  sizes,  all  occasions,  for  any  clime,  any  time. 
ONLY  35  cents. 


4618.  Scooped  sheath  and  cardi¬ 
gan  jacket.  Smart  in  slubbed  cot¬ 
ton,  rayon-and-linen  blend.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes.  12 %,  14 Vs, 
16%,  18%,  20%,  22%.  35  cents. 

9008.  Dress  and  jacket  costume 
is  lovely  in  a  floral  print  —  silk  or 
cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 
24%.  50  cents. 

9083.  Two  for  the  little  miss. 
Sew  dress  and  jacket  in  cotton,  of 
course.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  35  cents. 

4697.  Playsuit  and  button-on 
skirt,  and  it’s  cotton  for  this  outfit, 
too— plaid,  checked,  solid  color. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

4667.  Sleek  sheath,  tucked  jacket 
are  perfect  partners  for  checked 
cotton,  pique,  sharkskin.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18,  20.  35  cents,. 
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It’S 
Easter 
Again ! 

By  Alberta  D 

MAKE  your  decorations  and 
food  say  HAPPY  EASTER 
this  year!  You  will  enjoy 
making  the  colorful  Easter  Egg 
Pyramid  shown  above  with  eggs 
and  crushed  aluminum  foil.  Then 
after  Easter  comes  the  fun  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  decorations  with  the  eggs 
in  salads,  sandwiches,  ‘casseroles 
and  the  like 

To  make  the  pyramid,  hard  cook 
2 1 2  dozen  eggs  of  uniform  size  and 
dye  them  in  a  variety  of  bright  and 
beautiful  colors.  Let  them  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  Cover  a  small  bowl  about 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  fill  the 
center  with  lightly  crushed  foil.  The 
gold  colored  foil  now  available 
would  be  especially  colorful,  or  you 
could  use  the  silver  or  blue  if  you 
wish. 

Arrange  the  eggs  on  their  round¬ 
ed  ends  in  a  circle  around  the  bowl, 
just  inside  the  rim,  nesting  them  in 
the  crushed  foil.  Next,  form  a 
circle  of  lightly  crushed  foil  and 
place  over  the  first  row  of  eggs. 
Nest  another  circle  of  eggs  on  this, 
just  inside  the  first  circle.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  way  until  there  is  only 
room  for  one  egg  at  the  top. 

Each  circle  will  take  fewer  eggs, 
since  it  becomes  smaller  the  high¬ 
er  you  go.  Place  the  bowl  on  a 
round  mirror  if  you  like,  surround 
with  daffodils  or  other  Easter 
flowers,  and  enjoy  your  pretty 
masterpiece  while  you  eat  your 
Easter  season  meals. 

Ham,  chicken,  lamb,  and  turkey 
are  favorite  meats  for  the  Easter 
dinner.  If  your  choice  is  ham,  you 
will  find  in  today’s  market  hams 
to  suit  every  taste  and  family  size. 
You  may  choose  a  ready-to-eat  or 
canned  ham  which  takes  less  time 
to  prepare  or  a  cook-before-eating 
or  country  ham  requiring  more 
time  and  care.  Whichever  you 
choose,  try  the  foil  method  of  cook¬ 
ing  which  provides  the  moist  heat 
to  make  the  ham  juicy,  moist,  and 
tender. 

Foil-Baked  Ham 

First,  make  a  marinade  for  the 
ham.  For  a  whole  ham,  mix  to¬ 
gether  !4  cup  vinegar,  L  cup  fruit 
juice  from  canned  fruit,  L  cup 
brown  sugar,  1  tablespoon  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce,  '2  teaspoon  pepper, 

H  teaspoon  cloves,  and  1  teaspoon 


DISCOVERY 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 

I  started  to  rake  the  garden  spot 
When  the  sky  was  fair  and  pearly. 
Then  I  paused  to  see  a  crocus  flame 
Lighted  far  too  early. 

I  watched  dark  wings  against  the  sky 
Where  puffball  clouds  went  scudding; 

I  broke  a  slender,  greening  bough 
And  found  peach  blossoms  budding. 

I  left  the  rake  in  the  garden  row 
(••  was  not  a  day  for  raking); 

A  robin  rapped  on  the  door  of  earth. 
And  I  heard  springtime  breaking! 


Shackelton 

1 

each  of  dry  mustard  and  ginger. 
(Make  half  the  recipe  if  you  are 
baking  a  half  ham. ) 

Place  your  whole  “cook-before¬ 
eating”  ham  on  a  large  sheet  of  the 
18-inch-wide  heavy  duty  aluminum 
foil.  Brush  the  ham  with  the  mari¬ 
nade,  working  it  in  well.  Pad  any 
bone  ends  with  folded  pieces  of  foil 
so  they  will  not  poke  through  foil 
while  baking. 

Wrap  up  the  ham  by  bringing 
two  ends  of  foil  up  over  ham  and 
overlap  3  to  4  inches  on  the  top. 
Smooth  down  top  foil  to  conform 
to  shape  of  ham.  Fold  in  and  turn 
up  two  ends  of  foil  to  hold  in  the 
juices.  (Wrap  half  a  ham  in  same 
manner,  using  smaller  piece  of  foil 
and  half  the  marinade.) 

Place  the  foil-wrapped  ham  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  bake  in  moderate¬ 
ly  hot  oven  <400°F).  Bake  a  whole 
ham  16  minutes  per  pound;  a  half 
ham,  18  minutes  per  pound.  To 
glaze  the  ham,  remove  from  oven, 
fold  back  foil,  and  spoon  out  the 
fat.  Remove  rind  from  ham,  score 
fat  in  diamond  pattern  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  stud  with  cloVes. 
Brush  with  marinade  and  return 
ham  to  oven  15  minutes  to  glaze, 
brushing  with  marinade  once  or 
twice  while  glazing. 

If  you  chose  a  “ready-to-eat” 
ham  (which  is  always  improved 
with  some  cooking),  bake  a  whole 
ham  IV2  hours;  a  half  ham,  1  hour. 
Decorate  and  glaze. 

Country  Ham.  If  you  choose  a 
“country  ham,”  scrub  first  with  a 
vegetable  brush,  and  soak  8  to  10 
hours  or  longer  depending  on  the 
cure.  Dry  with  paper  towels  and 
place  on  a  large  piece  of  foil.  Brush 
with  cider  or  fruit  juice  and  place 
slices  of  whole  oranges  over  ham. 
Wrap  as  above,  place  on  shallow 
pan.  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350° F)  22  minutes  per  pound  for 
a  whole  ham  and  28  minutes  per 
pound  for  half  hams. 

A  thermometer  inserted  through  ■ 
foil  into  thickest  part  of  ham 
should  register  160° F  when  the 
ham  is  completely  done.  This  type 
of  ham  varies  widely  in  tenderness, 
so  open  the  foil  and  look  for  done¬ 
ness  ( loosening  of  small  bone  in 
shank)  before  baking  time  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Close  foil  again  and  continue 
baking  until  done.  Glaze  with 
brown  sugar  or  sirup,  if  desired. 

Easter  Treat.  For  a  real  Easter 
treat  serve  a  pair  or  more  of  roast¬ 
ed  stuffed  broasters.  The  “bi’oast- 
ers”  are  now  available  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  are  nothing  more  than 
big  broilers  or  fryers  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  roasting,  as  they 
are  tender  and  tasty.  One  broaster 
weighing  from  3D  to  4' 2  pounds 
will  serve  4  persons  well,  so  plan 
to  use  two  for  8  persons,  and  so  on. 

They  look  especially  attractive 
brought  to  the  table  paired  on  your 
best  platter  and  garnished  with 
greens  parsley  or  water  cross 
and  surrounded  with  broiled  fruit 
like  peach  or  apricol  halves. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 


Here’s  a  new,  different  dessert — 
a  real  taste  thrill!  Your  family  will 
love  its  luscious  caramel-rich  fill¬ 
ing  with  the  tempting,  nut-like  fla¬ 
vor  of  crunchy  Post  Grape-Nuts. 

Everything  you  bake  with 


SOUTHERN 
PIE- 


J 

* 

Robin  Hood  — breads,  cakes, 
pies,  biscuits— tastes  better.  Its 
High  Protein  Richness  gives  you 
better  baking,  better  nutrition, 
too.  Get  Robin  Hood  Flour  today ! 


Now!  Try  This  Exciting 
New  Dessert! 


f  ROBIN  HOOD/GRAPE-NUTS 

i  SOUTHERN  PIE 

PASTRY: 

I  1  cup  sifted  ROBIN  HOOD  All-Purpose  Flour 

■  V)  tsp.  sail 

I  6  tbsp.  shortening 

2  tbsp.  cold  water 


SIFT 
CUT  IN 


ADD 
SHAPE 
ROLL  OUT. 


L 


flour  and  salt  together  into  bowl, 
half  of  shortening  until  mixture 
resembles  coarse  meal;  then 
remaining  shortening  until  par¬ 
ticles  are  the  size  of  small  peas, 
.water,  mixing  with  fork, 
dough  into  firm  ball  with  hands, 
on  lightly  floured  cloth-covered 
board. 

loosely  in  9-inch  pie  pan.  Cut 
1-inch  larger  than  pan.  Fold 
edge  under,  moisten  rim  of  pan 
and  flute  a  high  edge. 

FILLING: 

2‘A  oz.  pkg.  (V4  cup)  Grape-Nuts 
Vz  cup  lukewarm  water  !4  cup  butter 

1  cup  firmly  packed  Vt  tsp.  salt 

light  brown  sugar  3  eggs 

1  cup  dark  corn  syrup  1  tsp.  vanilla 


PLACE 


SOAK . Grape-Nuts  in  Vi  cup  lukewarm 

water  until  water  is  absorbed. 

COMBINE.,  sugar,  corn  syrup,  butter  and 
salt  in  saucepan. 

BRING . quickly  to  a  boil,  stirring  until 

sugar  is  dissolved.  Remove  from 
heat.  Beat  eggs  until  foamy. 

ADD . small  amount  of  hot  syrup  mix¬ 

ture  to  eggs,  beating  well, 

ADD . remaining  amount  of  hot  syrup 

mixture  to  eggs,  mixing  well. 

STIR  IN.  softened Grape-Nutsand vanilla. 

POUR  . into  pastry  lined  pan 

BAKE . at  375°  F.  for  Cm, 

45-50  minutes.  L  ^ 

SERVE.  with  whipped  I  ffOftlM 

cream,  if  W 

desired.  j  r*OOCf 


GRAPE-NUTS  is  a  registered 
trademarkof  General  Foods  Corp. 


Robin  Hood  Flour 

£ZchA&&s  Qiees  \cu  Better f 


A  Product  of 
International  Milling  Company 


Your  DRUGGIST  has  THREE  (3)  kinds  of 

LIBRADOL 

LIBRADOL  -  A  HIGHLY  MEDICATED  plaster  for  ADULT  USE 
that  has  been  used  and  prescribed  by  DOCTORS  for  many  years,  for 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  RELIEF  of  chest  congestion  due  to  colds. 

LIBRADOL  MILD  -  Made  especially  for  CHILDREN  — 

mildly  medicated — Will  not  stain  clothing  or  linens — SAFE  for  ROUTINE 
USE  in  RELIEF  of  Chest  Colds  CHILDREN  so  often  get. 

LIBRADOL  -  “G”  . . .  Gee  -  It’s  Good 

TO  RELIEVE  PAIN  and  REDUCE  SWELLING  of  Sprains,  Strains,  Bruises 
and  Localized  Muscular  Congestion  and  Soreness.  WITHOUT  that  un¬ 
comfortable  HOT  SENSATION. 


WALL  PAPIR 


F 

\\  FREE  1961  CATALOG 

New  l%l  patterns.  Smart  new  colors] 
and  designs.  87  styles.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang¬ 
up  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES] 
— 1  2  tu  'A  lower  than  retail  stores  &  \ 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

Write  now  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Uept.  7G  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  rcmoaeling  or  repairing  your 
homo  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronise 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments  and 
Markers.  Full  Price  $  14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MO  N  K  Y  B  A  OK. 
We  pay  freight.  Compare  our  low 
prices.  Write  for  FREE  <  'AT A I  OO. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  C.O. 
DEPT.  880  -  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 
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Needlework 


7342.  Sundress  and  panties  for 
little  sister.  Trim  with  ruffles,  em¬ 
broidery.  Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6.  Pattern 
pieces,  transfer.  STATE  SIZE. 

25  cents. 

7389.  Colorful  bedspread  combines 
cross-stitch  motifs  and  quilting. 
Transfer  of  12  bird  motifs  7%  x  7% 
inches;  quilting  design,  directions. 

25  cents. 

894.  Embroidered  sampler  an¬ 
nounces  baby’s  birth  in  such  a  pretty 
way— a  perfect  touch  for  the  nurs¬ 
ery.  Transfer  12  x  16  inches;  color 
schemes.  25  cents. 

You’ll  find  a  storehouse  of  needle¬ 
work  treasures  in  our  beautiful 
Nepdlework  Catalog.  Just  25£  a 
copy. 


Vi  \\  r'  l  1//^) 


7101.  Lacy  crocheted  squares  are 
joined  for  this  lovely  spread.  Make  a 
cloth,  too,  many  small  articles.  Di¬ 
rections  for  10-inch  square  in  No.  30 
cotton.  25  cents. 

7133.  Just  three  different  patches 
for  this  “star”  of  the  quilt-making 
world.  Chart,  patch  patterns,  direc¬ 
tions.  Yardages  for  single  and 
double-bed  sizes.  25  cents. 

7042.  Grandmother’s  Fan  quilt  is 
loved  by  each  generation.  Repeat 
same  colors  in  each  block  or  use 
scraps  as  they  come.  Chart,  patch 
patterns,  directions.  25  cents. 


Needlework  Patterns  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  for  lst-class 
mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  257,  Needle¬ 
work  Service,  P.O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Send 
25c  for  Needlecraft  Cata’og. 


For  another  effective  Easter  arrange¬ 
ment,  try  filling  your  handsomest  glass 
jar  with  colored  eggs  and  some  Easter 
“grass.”  Add  a  little  white  china  hen 
in  the  foreground  for  that  extra  touch. 

Photo:  Paas  Dye  Company 


It’s  Easter  Again! 

( Continued  from  Page  371 


ROAST  BROASTER 

Wash  and  dry  the  birds  and 
sprinkle  cavities  with  salt.  Just  ahead 
of  roasting,  stuff  with  your  favorite 
stuffing  (allowing  about  1  cup  stuff¬ 
ing  per  pound  ready-to-cook  weight 
for  the  bird  and  any  extra  you  wish 
io  be  baked  in  a  casserole).  Because 
of  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  bird,  I 
like  a  plain  bread  cube  stuffing  to 
which  I  add  some  diced  celery,  sau¬ 
teed  in  butter  until  tender,  some 
chopped  fresh  parsley,  and  salt  and 
pepper. 

Stuff  body  and  neck  cavities  light¬ 
ly.  Hook  wing  tips  into  back  to  hold 
neck  skin  over  the  neck  stuffing.  Tie 
legs  together  or  place  skewers 
across  body  opening  and  lace  with 
cord.  Place  bird  (breast  side  up)  on 
a  rack  in  a  shallow  roasting  pan. 
Brush  skin  with  soft  butter  or  other 
shortening  or  salad  oil,  and  cover 
lightly  with  a  tent  of  foil. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (325°) 
about  30  to  40  minutes  per  pound  or 
until  bird  tests  done  (leg  and  thigh 
joint  moves  easily,  leg  meat  feels 
soft  when  pressed  between  fingers, 


and  wing  twists  easily  out  of  joint). 
When  cooking  time  is  %  up,  cut  the 
string  holding  legs  together. 

If  you  prefer  cup-up  fryers,  try 
this  crusty  roast  chicken  which 
could  easily  pass  for  fried  chicken 
but  is  prepared  without  fat: 

CRUSTY  ROAST  CHICKEN 

Cut  up  the  desired  number  of  fry¬ 
ing  chickens  into  serving  pieces.  (I 
like  to  cook  the  neck,  giblets,  and 
bony  pieces  for  broth  to  make 
gravy.)  Dip  each  piece  of  chicken  in 
undiluted  evaporated  milk  and  roll 
quickly  in  cornflake  crumbs  to  which 
have  been  added  salt  and  pepper. 
Lay  the  chicken  pieces,  without 
crowding,  skin  side  up,  in  a  shallow 
pan  lined  with  aluminum  foil. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
abou”t  1V2  or  more  hours  or  until 
tender.  Serve  with  giblet  gravy 
made  with  cooked  giblets  and  broth 
or  with  mushroom  sauce  made  by 
heating  1  can  of  mushroom  soup 
with  a  small  can  of  sliced  mush¬ 
rooms,  including  the  liquid,  and 
enough  milk  to  make  proper  con¬ 
sistency. 


* 

Grange 


U  A  THRILL  I’ll  never 
forget,”  was  the  way 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Jahn  of  Geneva, 

N.  Y.  (in  picture  at  right) 
described  her  feelings 
when  she  found  that  her 
knitted  afghan  had  won 
first  prize  and  Best  of 
Show  awards  in  the  1960 
National  Grange  Needle¬ 
work  Contest. 

At  a  recent  Pomona 
meeting  at  Rose  Hill 
Grange  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 

Mrs.  Jahn  was  handed  a 
check  for  $1,150  by  Mrs. 

Steve  Karlik,  Jr.,  of  Mari¬ 
etta,  N.  Y.,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee. 

The  check  covered  the  Best 
of  Show  Award  of  $1,000 
and  a  first  prize  of  $150. 

Mrs.  Jahn,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  superintendent  of 
greenhouses  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  made 
her  prize-winning  afghan  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  for  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law.  The  Jahns  have  two  sons 
and  five  grandchildren,  and  Mrs. 
Jahn  announced  at  the  Rose  Hill 
Grange  meeting  that  she  plans  to 


W  Inner 


put  the  prize  money  in  a  trust  fund 
for  the  education  of  her  grand¬ 
children. 

Mrs.  Jahn  won  first  in  New  York 
State,  then  in  competition  with  other 
state  winners  at  the  National  Grange 
contest  last  November. 
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but  were  never  successful.  One 
spring,  several  years  ago,  we  found 
a  tiny  plant  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  here  in  wood’s  soil.  The  little 
plant  grew,  and  last  fall  we  gath¬ 
ered  260  buckeyes.  The  big  terminal 
blossoms  in  the  spring  are  very  in¬ 
teresting,  too. 

We  have  a  witch  hazel  which  we 
brought  from  the  woods.  It  is  so 
lovely  blooming  in  the  winter,  with 
its  thread-like,  gold  blossoms. 

We  have  specimens  of  many 
others:  Indian  paint  brush,  May 
apple,  spiderwort,  wild  geraniums, 
trilliums,  blue  delphinium,  colum¬ 
bine,  blue  vervain,  violets,  trout  lily, 
wild  petunias,  forget-me-nots,  wild 
spider  lily,  perennial  phlox,  foam 
flower,  anemone,  a  nice  bed  of  blue¬ 
bells,  and  a  few  others. 


I  have  two  hobbies  -pen  pals  and 
raising  perennial  flowers.  I  now 
have  pen  friends  in  17  states  and 
about  150  varieties  of  perennials.  I 
always  plant  some  annual  seeds,  too, 
and  my  gardens  are  a  source  of  joy 
to  me  the  year  round. — Verna  Alice 
Titus,  R.  1,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Rird  Lover 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  birds  — 
watching  them,  feeding  them,  and 
enjoying  their  songs.  We’ve  had  eve¬ 
ning  grosbeaks,  chick-a-dees,  nut¬ 
hatches,  hairy  and  downy  wood¬ 
peckers,  bluejays,  starlings,  and  of 
course  English  sparrows  at  our 
feeders.  Last  December  I  was 
thrilled  to  have  a  purple  finch  eat¬ 
ing  just  outside  the  window.  He  was 
so  pretty. 

Last  winter  we  had  a  white 
crowned  sparrow.  Several  of  us  saw 
it,  so  I  wasn’t  mistaken.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  had  it  at  her  feeder,  too.  When 
I  told  a  friend,  she  reported  it  to  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  they  in  turn 
were  dumbfounded.  I  guess,  because 
it  was  almost  unheard  of  to  winter 
here. 

I  have  many  books  on  birds  and 
shrubs  (how  to  attract  birds  with 
their  fruits,  etc.),  and  have  studied 
them  to  know  what  foods  each  bird 
likes. — Mrs.  Albert  L.  Snyder,  Dairy 
Farm,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Wild-Flower  <Piir«!en 

We  have  a  flower  garden  that  we 
enjoy,  but  the  wild-flower  corner  is 
really  our  hobby.  Everyone  can  see 
and  appreciate  the  colorful,  showy 
flowers  in  the  main  garden,  but  few 
notice  the  dear,  little,  wild  plants 
almost  hidden  among  the  larger 
specimens. 

There  is  a  spot  of  bloodroot,  with 
its  fragile  white  blossom,  one  of  out- 
finest  wild  plants,  growing  by  a  big 
rock  for  moisture.  They  multiply 
and  arc  perfectly  at  home  away 
from  their  natural  setting.  Hepati- 
cas  bloom,  too,  in  the  garden,  but  it 
does  not  adapt  to  a  yard  as  well  as 
the  bloodroot. 

The  blue  phlox  seems  to  grow 
anywhere  and  reseeds  itself  all 


This  Cow  has 

a  'Talking'  Stomach! 


How  to  find  out  about  a  cow’s 
digestive  secrets?  This  problem 
stumped  University  of  Nebraska 
physiologists  until  they  em¬ 
ployed  a  transistor-equipped 
radio  transmitter.  Because  of  the 
transistor’s  miraculously  small 
size,  the  cow  was  able  to  swallow 
the  complete  apparatus  easily 
and  harmlessly.  Now  the  radio 
signals  are  being  translated  into 
language  that  will  help  improve 
cattle-feeding  methods. 


Your  telephone  company  is 
proud  of  the  transistor,  its  many 


roles  in  agriculture,  defense,  in¬ 
dustry  and  telephone  service. 
Scientists  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  invented  the  tran¬ 
sistor  as  a  result  of  their  constant 
search  for  ways  to  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  telephone  service.  This  in¬ 
vention  was  only  a  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  research  program  at  the 
laboratories.  Carrying  on  this 
needed  research  is  a  big  program 
and  an  expensive  one.  Yet  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  telephone  users  are 
assured  of  steadily  improving 
service  at  a  price  within  reach 
of  everyone. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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Life  would  be  very  humdrum 
and  lonely  without  a  hobby  of  some 
kind. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Jolly,  Taylors¬ 
ville,  Georgia. 


WHEN  CHILDREN  SAY  GRACE 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Children  say  grace 
In  simple  words: 

"Thank  You,  God, 

For  trees  and  birds. 

For  home  and  food. 

And  Father  and  Mother. 

Help  us  be  kind 
To  one  another." 

And  the  angels  lean 
From  their  heavenly  place 
To  silently  listen 
When  children  say  grace. 


Pen  Fills  and  FIowits 


Mass  Paperweights 

I  have  been  interested  in  glass 
paperweights  for  perhaps  15  years. 
I  don’t  think  I  have  any  that  are 
especially  valuable,  but  they  are  in¬ 
teresting.  My  most  prized  is  a  lovely 
one  with  a  purple  pansy  in  it.  This 
was  my  great-grandfather’s. 

One  is  a  lovely  glass  hand  holding 
a  round  glass  paperweight  with  a 
turtle  in  it.  I  have  several  with  the 
pictures  of  ocean  liners  in  them  and 
one  that  was  sent  a  friend  from  the 
Lusitania.  Another  contains  small 
samples  of  minerals  from  the  United 
States. 

Several  that  are  quite  old  were 
found  in  friends’  attics.  I  have  some 
with  pictures  of  U.S.  presidents  and 
would  like  more  of  them.  I  have  one 
that  is  commemorative  of  Jeanne 
D’Arc.  Also  a  marble  paperweight. 
I  have  quite  a  few  besides  these,  but 
think  they  are  the  most  interesting. 
I  am  interested  in  almost  any  that 
have  a  history  and  are  old. 

I  also  collect  and  exchange  old 
coins.  — -  Mrs.  F.  Edward  Stermer, 
R.  3,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


about  the  entire  garden.  It  will  fair¬ 
ly  carpet  early  flower  gardens  if  the 
seed  is  left  and  not  bothered. 

From  bringing  wood’s  soil  to  the 
yard,  plants  often  come  up  and 
bloom  before  we  know  that  they  are 
even  in  the  garden.  In  the  wild  flow¬ 
er  corner,  we  found  a  johnny-jump- 
up  blooming.  We  discovered  a  cone 
flower  open  under  a  shrub.  Little 
bluets  are  often  brought  here  in  the 
soil  and  bloom  away! 

The  most  exciting  surprise  was 
the  buckeye  tree.  We  had  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  transplant  a  buckeye, 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

Holiliv  Letlers  From  Our  Readers 
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GLF  offers  you  a 


GROUP 


that  covers  you  as 
your  hired  help, 
your  employees’ 
with  Medical,  Accident,  Life  Benefits 


Paid  to  January  1 ,  1961—  $2,579,200  to  5,969  policyholders. 


TYPICAL  PAYMENTS: 


One  member,  60  years  old,  cancer 
May  1959  diagnostic  surgery  $1,164 

Jan.  1960  hospital  and  surgery  865 

June  1960  hospital,  15  days  455 

July- 

Jan.  1961  doctor,  special  nurse, 

drug  charges,  at  home  1,788 
Total  paid  to  date  this  cause  $4,272 


For  more  information  about 
this  comprehensive  insurance  mm 

,  ,  ,  .III  WWAHCl 

plan  with  non-cancellable 
benefits  tailored  exclusively  *ist 
for  G.L.F.  members,  send  for 
this  free  folder  today. 


G.L.F.  Member  Insurance,  Department  A 
Terrace  Hill  Ithaca,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN:  I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F.  Member  Group  Health,  Accident  and 
Life  Insurance  for  G.L.F.  members,  their  families  and  employees. 

Name  . .v . . . . Age  . . 

Address . . . . . A,.... . . . .  . . . . . . . . 

My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  . . — . . .7. . . 

PREMIUM  PAYMENTS  MAY  BE  HANDLED  BY  MILK  CHECK  DEDUCTIONS. 


HyCrest  Farms  -  -  -  Complete  Dispersal 

at  HyCrest  Farm,  Sterling,  Mass.  1  1  A.M.  March  29,  1961 
Selling  135  head  of  the  best  of  Swiss 

16  excellent  —  21  very  good. 

9  cows  over  1,000  lbs.  fat  —  17  from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  fat 
36  daughters  of  excellent  cows. 

22  daughters  of  1,000  lb.  fat  cows. 

The  entire  HyCrest  bull  battery  sells. 

(Cattle  equipment  will  be  sold  at  10  A.M.  March  29) 


The  Charles  W.  B.  Hasard  Dispersal 

Norwich,  Vermont— 1  P-M-,  March  30,  1961 

35  head  —  2  excelients  —  cows  over  800  lbs.  fat. 


Both  herds  certified  —  accredited  —  vaccinated 

For  catalogs  write:  DALE  HOMER,  Box  224,  Sterling,  Mass. 


RYR5HIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  Stacy  and  Hammond,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. 
WED.,  APRIL  5  at  11:00  A.M. 

Farm  is  Vi  Mi.  W.  of  town  on  Garnsey  Rd. 

47  REG.  AYRSHIRES 

28  COWS— 5  BRED  HEIFER.S— 6  YEARLINGS— 
7  HEIFER  CALVES— 4-Yr.-Old  BULL 

10  Cows  recently  fresh.  4  due  in  April,  majority  of 
others  start  freshening  in  August.  Bred  Heifers  are 
due  this  fall.  Herd  has  been  headed  by  bulls  from 
dams  with  up  to  15,355  M  4. 8%  723  F.  Good  Herd 
Test  records.  This  is  a  good-uddered  herd  of  cattle 
that  will  make  money. 

HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days  and  pregnancy 
checked. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Machinery 'Sells  at  11:00  A.M. 
150-A  Farm  will  be  Offered  at  Noon. 

Catalogs  at  the  Sale 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


L„  GIARRIZZO  AND  SON 
Muck  Farm  Machinery  Auction 
Monday  March  20,  1961  10  A.M. 

At  the  Storage  on  the  corner  of  Jlimlsburie  ltd.  and 
itt.  Ml;  li  miles  West  of  Holley;  just  West  of  Fancher, 
•i  miles  Hast  of  Albion,  X.  Y. 

A  complete  line  o,  muck  larming  machinery  and  stor¬ 
age  equipment,  including: 

■  tractors:  5  trucus;  2  automobiles;  Onion  harvesters; 
Onion  and  potrto  hrushers;  graders;  conveyors;  several 
wagons:  Ford  ?  tin  forklift;  onion  and  potato  bin 
loader  plows-  har-ows;  sprayers;  storage  trucks; 
40,000  crates;  quantity  small  tools  and  shop  equip¬ 
ment;  Aeronca  Champ  airplane  with  1400  floats,  new 
85  HP  Continental  motor;  The.  130’ x  48’  Storage 
(7000  sq.  ft.)  including  6  acres  land,  100’  unloading 
platform,  scale  and  scale  house,  paved  driveways,  also 
selling.  Hundreds  Oi  items  to  sell.  This  is  a  very  large 
sale  of  good  farm  and  mii"k  equipment  and  must 
start  promptly  ar  10  A.M.  Everything  pledged  to  sell. 

L,  GIARR.ZZO  &  SON,  OWNERS 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  INC. 

SALE  MGRS.  &  AUCTIONEERS 
BERGEN,  N.  Y  PHONE  146 


160  Registered  Guernseys— 1 25  Cows — 20  Bred  Heifers  in  The  Garden  State  Farm  Complete 
Dispersal,  April  5,  Warwick,  New  York,  Best  of  Green  Meadow  Breeding,  on  17A,  1  mile 
out  of  town;  Peter  Sandfort,  Owner;  Nick  Bonnema,  Mgr.  A  rare  opportunity  to  secure 
high  producing  Vaccinated  dehorned  Guernseys,  many  of  which  have  12000  and  higher 
milk  records.  For  Catalogs  Write  The  Farm  or  The  Pate  Sales  Company,  2064  Lawrence 
Road,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.;  Dunn  &  Harwood,  5chobar:e,  N.  Y.;  The  Merryman  Company, 
Sparks,  Maryland. 


$UFFOLK  SHEEP 

Cut  lamb  mortality  and  increase  profits  by  breeding 
ewes  to  Suffolk  rams.  Free  breeder’s  list. 

Write  National  Suffolk  .beep  Association 

Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


CANVAS  COVERS  —Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices;  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67;  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

t  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Bob  Phalen  exer¬ 
cises  his  milking 
management 
ability  on  one  of 
his  top  Holsteins. 


Aii  Outstanding  Young  Farmer 


ACH  YEAR,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  organizations  over  the 
country  name  outstanding  young 
farmers  in  their  areas.  Typical  of 
farmers  chosen  is  Robert  Phalen, 
Stanley,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  nam¬ 
ed  the  outstanding  farmer  in  his 
area  by  the  Geneva  Jaycees. 

Bob.  with  the  help  of  his  wife 
Doris,  operates  a  dairy  farm  having 
a  hei’d  of  30  registered  Holstein 


cows  with  a  herd  average  of  14,360 
pounds  of  milk  and  536  pounds  of 
fat.  This  is  an  increase  since  1958  of 
2,792  pounds  of  milk  and  105  of  fat. 

The  Phalens  have  two  children. 
Bob  is  active  in  many  community 
organizations,  including  the  Seneca 
Grange,  Number  Nine  Church,  On¬ 
tario  County  Farm  Bureau,  Ontario 
County  Extension  Service,  I.O.O.F., 
and  Stanley  Fire  Company. 


Two  European  Tours 


AMERICAN  Agriculturist  has 
two  European  tours  this  year  — 
each  of  them  so  delightful  that 
it  is  hard  to  choose  between  them. 
One  comes  in  the  spring,  and  the 
other  in  late  summer  and  fall.  One 
goes  to  8  different  countries  — 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  England.  The  other  goes  to  the 
British  Isles — the  kind  of  a  tour  that 
many  of  you  have  asked  us  for:  a 
leisurely  trip  through  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  England  and  Wales. 

Both  of  these  tours,  like  all  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  tours,  are  first 
class,  escorted,  all-expense  trips.  If 
you  have  always  wanted  to  visit 
Europe  but  hesitated  to  go  alone,  or 
it  seemed  like  a  big  undertaking  to 
you,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  go 
in  the  most  eai'efree,  happy  way 
imaginable.  Our  tour  manager  looks 
after  all  details,  and  you  travel  with 
a  friendly,  congenial  group  of 
people. 

Our  Spring  tour  to  Europe  leaves 
on  May  10  and  returns  June  20.  We 
will  leave  from  New  York  City 
aboard  the  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth,  ar¬ 
rive  in  France  on  May  15,  and  go 
straight  to  Paris.  Then  will  come  a 
succession  of  wonderful  days  which 


will  include  such  fascinating  sights 
as  the  castled  Rhine  River,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  the  Black  .Forest,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Swiss  Alps,  quaint  Bavarian 
villages,  Oberammergau,  the  walled 
city  of  Nuremburg:  Denmark  and 
the  Fairytale  Land  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen:  wonderful  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Stockholm:  the  sparkling 
fjords  of  Norway;  the  Great  Jostc- 
dal  Glacier;  and,  finally,  many  of 
the  most  famous  sights  of  England, 
including  London,  Windsor  Palace, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  arid  historic  Stonehenge. 

Our  late  summer  tour  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  leaves  on  August  31  aboard 
the  S.S.  Mauretania,  and  returns 
Sept.  28.  On  this  tour  you  will  have 
a  “close-up"  of  these  beautiful  Isles 
that  you  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  full 
details  of  either  one  of  these  out¬ 
standing  tours.  Just  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  send  it  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  President,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It 
will  bring  you  illustrated  folders 
giving  a  day-to-day  account  of  these 
tours,  cost,  and  other  information. 
Make  up  your  mind  now  to  take 
that  trip  you  have  always  longed 
for.  You’ll  never  be  sorry! 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  the  following  American  Agriculturist  tour  (check  one  or  both): 

Scandinavian  Tour  (May  10-June  20) - 

British  Isles  Tour  (Aug.  31-Sept.  28)  — — 


Name  - — — 

Add  ress - — — — - 

Please  print  your  name  an(l  address 


American  Agriculturist,  March  18.  1961 
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Clorital 

. . .  makes  pipeline 
cleaning  easy 
. . .  economical ! 


d 

Samet/Uny 

'Hewf 


Chlorinated  cleaner  for 
pipelines,  tank  trucks, 
utensils.  Cleans  thoroughly, 
rinses  easily. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 


Successful  ' Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Collings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control,  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings, 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W,  5  Bond  St.  Adams 
N.  Y. 

Why  “  Good -Time 
Charlie”  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
ui'miung  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
madcie r  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
\  at6’  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
all"  naSfhng  backache,  'headache  or  muscular 
"■'hes  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
wiotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
n  ";ait7tr.v  Doan’s  Pills. 

__u°an’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
~act  m  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
wmtort.  l  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
n  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
ilon  Hn  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
cnes  and  pains.  2  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
uion  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
tput  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
e  ,S^me  hnPPy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
9  b()  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
■*nu  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


if E  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  i! 


DUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  lor  FAR  and  NEAR 
Commended  for  folks  approximately 
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years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig- 


^otism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 


^ave  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far. 
ADVANeE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept. 


_ —  —  kvmvLr.  v.v/.  iiiv(/  UUJLJ 

Jl  So  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  S.  ILLINOIS 


Weeds  and  Trees  Several  new 
chemicals  will  control  weeds  in  and 
around  tree  plantings,  says  Walter 
Bagley,  horticulturist  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Diuron  or  Simazine  applied  at  4 
pounds  an  acre,  or  Atrazine  at  2 
pounds  an  acre  have  given  effective 
control  of  weeds  in  tree  plantings 
in  Nebraska  tests. 

Bulk  Fertilizer  A  new  method  of 
marketing  fertilizer  is  catching  on 
rapidly  in  the  Mid-west.  Known  as 
bulk-blending,  it  involves  the  simple, 
nonchemical  mixing  of  straight  ferti¬ 
lizer  materials  in’bulk  form  by  local 
fertilizer  dealers. 

To  a  farmer,  the  main  advantage 
of  bulk-blending  fertilizer  is  its  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost,  which  is  usually 
about  15  percent  less  (at  the  plant) 
than  that  of  conventional  fertilizers 
containing  the  same  amount  of  plant 
food.  Production,  transportation, 
storage  and  spreading  costs  are  all 
generally  less  with  bulk-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Checking  Up  Cornell  University 
researchers  are  working  on  a  new 
method  for  estimating  the  ability  of 
an  individual  cow  to  transmit  high 
milk  production  to  her  offspring. 
Work  is  already  being  done  with  a 
few  herds  in  the  State. 

A  report  goes  to  the  farmer  that 
lists  each  cow  of  the  herd  as  “high 
third”,  “middle  third”,  or  “low  third” 

based  on  the  ability  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  to  fill  the  milk  pail.  This  report 
would  be  a  part  of  the  regular  DHIC 
program.  At  the  present  time,  only 
herds  with  10  years  of  DHIC  test¬ 
ing  are  eligible,  but  animal  husband- 
rymen  foresee  a  time  when  only  5 
to  6  years  of  testing  will  provide 
enough  information  for  a  meaning¬ 
ful  report. 

Death  Ray  Radio  waves  similar  to 
those  transmitted  from  a  TV  station 
may  some  day  be  used  by  farmers 
to  kill  insects  in  stored  grain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Entomologist  Keith  Whitney 
at  Kansas  State  University.  Experi¬ 
mental  equipment  and  procedures 
have  been  developed  that  quickly 
killed  all  of  several  kinds  of  insects 
in  stored  wheat  and  milled  products. 
With  this  system,  an  intensive  high 
frequency  electric  field  is  established 
and  the  insects  are  killed  primarily 
as  a  result  of  “dielectric  heating.” 
The  main  advantages  are  that  heat¬ 
ing  takes  place  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  grain,  kills  the  insects  quick¬ 
ly,  and  does  not  leave  chemical  resi¬ 
dues  as  some  fumigants  might. 

Tomato  Pickin’  Hands  Predictions 
are  being  made  that  the  tomato  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  revolutionized  by  a 
mechanical  harvester  already  being 
used  in  California.  Strains  of  toma¬ 
toes  are  being  developed  that  ripen 
most  of  the  crop  at  the  same  time. 
Vines  are  cut  off  by  the  harvester 
at  root  level,  then  elevated  to  a  sep¬ 
arator.  Rubber  covered  walkers  sep¬ 
arate  tomatoes  from  the  vine;  vines 
fall  to  the  ground.  Leaves  and  trash 
are  removed  by  a  deleaf  conveyor 
and  tomatoes  then  roll  onto  sorting 
belts,  finally  go  to  bulk  bins  hauled 
on  a  trailer. 


We’re 

SPECIALISTS 


in  connecting! 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
EUROPEAN  TOUR 
May  10  -  June  20 
Plan  to 
Fly  A10HAWK 
to  New  York 


We're  SPECIALISTS  at  plan¬ 
ning  our  schedules  to  meet 
other  airlines— to  and  from 
everywhere.  And  MOHAWK 
has  more  flights  originating 
where  you  board — through¬ 
out  Upstate  New  York  and 
New  England. 


Call  a  SPECIALIST 
MOHAWK! 


-  Call 


LOOK  FOR  US  IN  THE  'YELLOW  PAGES"  OR  CALL  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

.  .  .  narragansett  in  supply 

Good  news!  For  years  we  had  to  say,  “There  just 
isn’t  enough  to  go  around.”  Now  .  .  .  this  season  .  .  . 
we  can  supply  your  needs.  Your  local  G.L.F.  Agency 
is  taking  orders  now.  Call  or  slop  in  and  reserve  your 
needs. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne® )  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
i  the  name  Preparation  H ®’.  At.  all  drug 
i  counters. 
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Let’s  Have  Some  Flowers! 


These  are  Burpeana  Giant  Zinnias 
Mixed.  You  can  get  more  color  and 
more  choice  with  zinnias  than  with 
almost  any  other  flower. 


This  is  a  Dwarf  Royal  Scot  Mari¬ 
gold.  It  grows  about  ten  inches  high, 
is  striped  in  rich  mahogany  and  gold. 


nNYONE,  even  with  a  small  plot 
of  land,  can  have  flowers,  and 
one  who  doesn’t  is  missing  one  of 
the  quiet  joys  of  life. 

Until  we  sold  our  farm  recently 
we  had  a  small  greenhouse  and 
about  half  an  acre  of  flowers.  It 
was  not  as  much  work  as  you 
might  think  to  take  care  of  them 
because  we  planted  them  in  the 
garden  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  cultivated  them  with  a  small 
farm  tractor.  Those  flowers  were 
ablaze  with  color  all  summer,  and 
it  used  to  please  us  to  see  so  many 
people  slow  up  their  cars  on  the 
road  every  day  to  feast  their  eyes 
on  all  that  beauty. 

When  we  moved  into  town  it  was 
quite  a  comedown  as  far  as  garden 
space  is  concerned.  But  we  still 
have  lots  of  flowers  and  here  is 
how  we  do  it: 

First,  I  built  up  the  soil  of  our 
small  back  yard  garden  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  rich  top  soil.  Further  to  in¬ 
sure  fertility,  I  applied  liberal 
amounts  of  a  well-balanced  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Our  next  concern  was  for  the 
plants.  Pdother  used  to  grow  tomato 
plants  and  some  others  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  window.  But  you  can’t  get 
good  ones  that  way.  More  and  more 
people  are  building  inexpensive 
greenhouses,  but  not  having  a 
greenhouse,  your  next  bet  is  to  buy 
sturdy,  healthy  plants,  both  vege¬ 
table  and  flower,  from  a  local  nurs¬ 
eryman  who  has  the  facilities  and 
know-how  for  growing  them. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  196] 

Some  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  Death  is  caused  from  the  carbon 
can  of  course  be  sown  directly  in  monoxide’s  preventing  oxygen  from 

the  garden,  but  with  most  flowers  entering  the  blood.  When  exposed 
garden  sowing  will  make  them  late  to  it,  you  quickly  pass  into  a  quiet 
blooming;  they’ll  only  just  nicely  oblivion,  then  coma,  then  death, 
start  blooming  when  frost  comes.  Treatment  for  carbon  monoxide 


When  it  comes  to  flower  varie-  - 
ties,  long  years  of  experience  have 
taught  me  that  you  can  have  more 
color  and  more  fun  by  sticking  to 
just  a  few  of  the  old  standbys.  Ex¬ 
periment  a  little,  if  you  wish,  with 
new  varieties,  but  limit  most  of 
your  garden  (particularly  if  it  is 
small)  to  a  few  of  the  old  reliables. 

In  our  small  space  now,  we  make 
our  main  show  with  zinnias  and  pe¬ 
tunias.  You  can  get  all  sorts  of 
variations  in  color  with  zinnias,  but 
because  our  space  is  small  we  stick 
mostly  to  the  reds.  We  set  these 
plants  eight  or  nine  inches  apart. 
In  a  very  short  time,  they  practi¬ 
cally  cover  the  ground,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  do  much  weeding 
and  cultivating.  Before  too  long, 
they  begin  to  blossom  and  continue 
to  give  a  bright  spot  of  color  even 
beyond  the  first  frost. 

Around  the  curved  edges  of  the 
plot,  we  set  petunia  plants  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  start  to  bloom  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

As  a  background,  at  the  rear  of 
the  garden,  we  set  about  a  dozen 
tomato  plants,  which  furnish  a 
green  background  and  in  due  time 
provide  us  with  all  the  tomatoes  we 
can  eat. 

So  much  for  a  very  small  flower 
garden.  With  a  larger  one.  I  would 
still  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  grow  and  blossom 
with  comparatively  little  care. 

For  example,  there  are  the  mari¬ 
golds  with  which  you  have  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  choice  in  size  and 
color.  There  are  also  the  asters, 
easy  to  grow  and  beautiful.  Add  to 
the  list,  if  you  wish,  the  beautiful 
snapdragons,  annual  phlox,  and  if 
you  have  a  damp,  shady  place,  set 
some  salvia  plants.  They  will  give 
you  a  red  blaze  of  color  way  past 
frost  time.  They  also  do  well  in  the 
sun. 

If  you  have  room,  I  certainly 
would  not  omit  nasturtiums,  espe¬ 
cially  the  doubles.  From  the  green¬ 
house,  a  box  of  large  pansies  will 
give  you  a  lot  of  joy,  particularly 
early  in  the  season. 

Soj  before  it  is  too  late,  make 
your  plans  to  have  some  fun  with 
flowers.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.” 

IT’S  A  KILLEII! 

LL  OF  US  have  reason  to  be 
deadly  afraid  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide,  for  it  is  the  commonest  chem¬ 
ical  cause  of  death.  This  gas  is  es¬ 
pecially  deadly  because  it  is  color¬ 
less,  tasteless,  odorless,  and  non¬ 
irritating.  It  may  appear  in  the 
home  through  leaks-  in  gas  fittings 
and  from  open  gas  burners. 

The  exhaust  from  automobiles  is 
particularly  dangerous.  That’s 
where  I’m  afraid  of  it!  You  never 
should  ride  in  the  wintertime  in  a 
car  that  is  not  well  ventilated. 
Many  persons  are  killed  by  mon¬ 
oxide  by  letting  the  engine  run 
while  the  car  stands  still  with  the 
windows  closed  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  Many  others  are  killed  also 
from  running  an  engine  in  a  closed 
garage. 


poisoning  consists  of  getting  the 
victim  into  fresh  air  immediately 
and  applying  first  aid  to  start 
breathing. 

LS  IT  WORTH 
IIAXDLIXG? 

N  THE  MIDDLE  of  February,] 
saw  a  farmer  trying  to  move  a 
loaded  manure  spreader  in  deep 
snow.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  two  large  tractors  attached  to 
the  spreader,  he  was  stuck  and  un¬ 
able  to  move  an  inch. 

In  a  hard  winter  like  this,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  thousands  of  farmers  in 
trying  to  spread  manure  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  darn  stuff  is  worth 
saving.  Such  an  idea  would  make 
our  fathers  turn  over  in  their 
graves. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  consider 
able  interest  in  artificial  ponds, 
called  lagoons,  built  near  the  barn, 
into  which  the  manure  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  dumped  and  where  bacteria 
quickly  destroy  it. 

OLD  EASIIIOAER 
SRELLIXK  REE 

HERE  IS  much  criticism  of  the 
schools  and  young  people  be¬ 
cause  it  is  claimed  they  can’t  spell, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
people — no  matter  how  well  they 
may  be  educated  otherwise  —  who 
can’t  spell.  They  are  born  that  way, 
That  has  always  been  so  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  no  matter  how  well 
spelling  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  spelling 
is  taught  better  now  than  it  ever 
was,  and  that  therefore  the  average 
young  person  is  a  better  speller 
than  his  grandfather. 

Now  it  is  going  to  be  proved  or 
disproved.  Fourteen  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Boynton  Junior  High 
School  in  Ithaca  have  challenged 
all  of  the  Granges  of  Tompkins 
County  to  a  knock-down,  drag-out 
spelling  match,  and  their  challenge 
has  been  accepted. 

-  The  match  will  be  held  some  time 
in  early  May  and  will  be  attended 
by  hundreds  of  rural  and  city  peo¬ 
ple.  The  match  is  sponsored  by 
American  Agriculturist  —  so  —  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

EASTMAA’S  CIIESTALT 

OFTEN  DREAD  listening  to  a 
panel  of  several  speakers  because 
there  is  always  one — or  more — who 
hogs  more  than  his  share  of  the 
time  by  talking  too  long. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  good  cure  for 
this.  One  time  when  he  was  acting 
as  chairman  of  a  panel,  he  warned 
the  speakers  to  keep  to  their  allot¬ 
ted  time  by  telling  the  following 
story: 

“I  once  heard  a  preacher  who 
was  powerful  good.  I  decided  to 
give  him  every  cent  I  had  with  me 
But  he  kept  at  it  too  long.  Ten  min- 
utes  later,  I  decided  to  keep  the 
bills  and  just  give  him  my  loose 
change.  Another  ten  minutes  and  I 
was  darned  if  I’d  give  him  anythin 
at  all!  Then,  when  he  finally  stop¬ 
ped  and  the  plate  came  around, 
was  so  exhausted  I  extracted  $2-^ 
from  the  plate!” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  18,  1961  — 


-in  Rain,  Sleet  or  Snow" 

.  .  .  says  George  Szczech;  Stanley,  Wis. 

One  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Farmway  Barn  Cleaner  users 
across  the  continent 

You  can  count  on  the  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction  of  Farmway  barn  cleaners  for 
24  hour  dependability  —  365  days  a 
year.  Drive  unit  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power  for  cold  weather  operation.  Rain, 
sleet  or  snow  can't  reach  transmission 
parts.  Large  capacity  chain  oiler  assures 
lubrication  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Get 
"four  season"  protection  from  costly 
breakdowns.  See  your  local  Farmway 
dealer,  today! 


THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE 

PROVEN  "BEST  BY  TEST":  — 

•  Mated  Components  —  Heavy-duty 
drive  and  gutter  chain  matched  to 
work  as  a  team. 

•  Rigid  Elevators  —  Sturdy  center  beam 
"backbone"  construction  —  automatic 
chain  tension  control  —  available  in 
Douglas  Fir  or  heavy  gauge  steel. 

•  Safety  First  —  Releases  on  drive  unit 
and  individual  flights  protect  ma¬ 
chine  from  costly  breakage. 

Dept.  AA 

SOLD  AND 
SERVICED 
throughout  the 
U.S.  Dealerships 
open  in  some 
areas.  Write  for 
complete 
information. 


SHENANGO 

Steel  Buildings 

Some  Less  than  $1.00  5q.  Ft. 


Typical  Price:  24  x  36  $925 

'A'  Combination  steel  and  wood 
★  Many  sizes 
Clear  span 

j  NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

!  I'm  interested  in  a  building  for 


I  .  I 

|  Name  .  | 


j  Address 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  and  also  a 
pkt  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  will  rival  chrysanthemums 
in  size  and  beauty. 

Both  pkts.  for  1 0c. 

Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  newest  and  best  in  Seeds, 

“uibs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is  free. 

A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


j  IV.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  29 — Randolph,  Wisconsin 


The  High  ' Unloading 
BESTLAND  HYDRAULIC 

ROCK 
PICKERS! 

PICK!  LOAD!  DUMP! 

Tons  an  tons  a  day  of  small  *o  800  lb.  rocks  and 
never  leave  tractor  scat — 3  models  in  world  wide 
ose.  3000-4000  Ih.  hopper  capacities  —  15  years 
ncld  proved — true  contour  rock  picking  with  front 
master  wheels. 


Write:  VIEL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  632 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


Service  Bureau 


PROPERTY  LINE 
TROUBLE 

"My  neighbor  and  I  are  having  trouble 
over  our  property  line.  He  claims  my 
line  is  wrong.  What  can  I  do  about  it? 
Must  I  hire  a  lawyer,  or  have  it  sur¬ 
veyed  again,  or  what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?" 

“You  should  be  able  to  settle  this 
without  a  lawyer.  Go  to  the  owner 
of  the  next  property,  tell  him  that 
you  want  to  get  this  settled  and  sug 
gest  that  you  both  hire  a  licensed 
surveyor  that  you  both  have  confi¬ 
dence  in.  Give  him  both  of  your 
deeds,  and  tell  him  to  survey  both 
properties,  and  decide  where  your 
common  property  line  is  located. 

By  doing  both  properties  together, 
he  may  discover  errors  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  deeds.  I  have  seen  this  happen  a 
number  of  times.” — R.  M.  Fellows , 
National  Farm  Consulting  Service. 

STEALS  SAW, 

GETS  CAUGHT 

Mr.  Floyd  Robbins,  Vincent  Corn¬ 
ers  Rd.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.  has  received 
a  $25.00  reward  cheek  for  giving  in¬ 
formation  ■  to  the  State  Troopers, 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  man 
who  had  stolen  his  chain  saw. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Robbins  hired  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  work  on  his  farm.  A 
few  days  after  the  family  moved  in, 
a  man  came  to  stay  with  them. 
Shortly  after,  he  left  and  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Robbins  missed  his 
chain  saw.  He  phoned  the  State 
Troopers  and,  after  notifying  them 
of  the  theft,  told  them  the  visitor 
may  have  taken  it. 

The  thief  was  picked  up  five  days 
.later  in  Binghamton  by  Cpl.  R.  J. 
Haley,  BCI,  State  Police  of  DeWitt, 
N.  Y.  He  was  sentenced  as  a  second 
felony  offender  to  214  to  5  years  in 
Attica  State  Prison.  Happily,  Mr. 
Robbins’  saw  was  returned. 

C  AN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  George  Thornton,  R.  D.  2, 
Townsend,  Delaware  is  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  copy  of  “5  Acres  and  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  and  also  “Edible  Wild 
Plants  of  Eastern  North  America.” 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1941,  issue  of  Readers  Digest, 
which  you  would  be  willing  to  loan 
or  give  away,  won’t  you  write  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Misel,  Box  128,  Naples,  N.  Y.? 

Miss  Clara  L.  Mclntire,  316  Park¬ 
er  St.,  Newton  Centre  59,  Mass., 
would  like  the  words  to  a  poem 
which  she  thinks  .  may  be  called, 
“The  Brave  of  Earth.”  The  last  line 
is  “Surely  the  highest  will  be  theirs 
in  Heaven.” 

If  you  know  the  words  to  the 
song,  “Your  roses  may  have  thorns,” 
please  send  them  to  Mr.  Calvin 
Springer,  Box  141,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 

Any  descendants  of  Richard  Hall, 
who  went  from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  to 
Madison,  Ohio  some  time  in  the 
1840’s. 

Stanley  Brown,  age  around  46, 
auburn  hair.  His  mother  was  Mattie 
Owen  Brown;  father,  Martin  J. 
Brown,  formerly  of  Balston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  His  cousin  is  very  anxious  to 
locate  him. 


"I  built  RILCO  all  the  way 
...two  barns,  a  machine  shed 
and  utility  building!” 


Says:  Harold  Lausted 
Colfax,  Wisconsin 


Rilco  buildings  on  the  Lausted  farm  include  dairy 
barn  (foreground)  and  hog  barn  (background). 


Also  Rilco  machine  shed  and  connecting  tied  arch 
building  used  for  garage  and  storage. 


0  “After  a  tor¬ 
nado  flattened  our 
farm,  we  had  to  get  things  under 
cover  in  a  hurry,”  says  Mr. 
Lausted.  “Rilco  buildings  saved 
us  time  and  labor.  We  got 
stronger  buildings,  we  believe, 
and  more  usable  space,  too.” 

Rilco  rafters  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for 
connectors,  delivered  ready  for 
quick,  easy  erection.  Rafters  are 
laminated  of  selected  kiln-dried 
lumber  permanently  bonded 
with  waterproof  glues.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  free  literature. 


The  Engineering  and  Quality  of  Every 
Rilco  Rafter  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing. 


A  Weyerhaeuser  Company 

RILCO  RAFTERS 


Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Dept.  601A,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

I  I  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  Q  Machine  Sheds  O  Crop  Storage 

□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Please  have  salesman  call. 

Name_ - - — - - 

Add  ress _ _ _ _ _ _  - — - 


-i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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PTO  drive  saves  $4004600  on 
the  cost  of  motors  and  wiring 

Jamesway  hydraulic  barn  cleaner  and  elevator  save  on 
installation  and  operate  on  low-cost  tractor  power.  Shuttle- 
Stroke  Barn  Cleaner  outcleans  all  others.  Fits  any  barn. 
Gets  liquids  and  solids  with  exclusive  push-pull  paddle 
action.  You  benefit  by  getting  full  fertilizer  value  onto  the 
field.  Outlasts  other  cleaners,  too  —  only  20%  of  cost  is  in 
the  gutter.  Liquimatic  Elevator  runs  independent  of  gutter 
mechanism,  8  times  faster.  Speeds  material  straight  into 
your  manure  spreader. 

Easy  to  own  under 

Janaesway’s  “Pay-As- 

You-Profit”  program 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORINE®  _ 

Jamesway, 

A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  Qe  CO.  M 


JAMESWAY 

J 


Write  today  for 
FREE  information  on 
PTO  Barn  Cleaner  and 
Liquimatic  Elevator 


« 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  • 
Ontario,  Canada 


FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY 
FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Lake  Mills,  Wis.  •  Artesia,  Calif.  •  Preston, 

•  Amersfoort,  Holland  •  Bilbao,  Spain  BC-2-1 


c>-a-cebw 


Jamesway 

Shuttle-Stroke  Barn  Cleaner 


GEIGY—  creators  of  chemicals  for  modern  agriculture 


■ 


IN  CORN 


WITH 


One  application  of  either  Simazine  or  Atrazine  controls  both 
annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses  the  entire  season.  Both 
herbicides  are  easy-to-use  .  . .  reduce  the  need  for  cultivations 
.  . .  control  hard  to  get  weeds  in  the  row.  You  get  weed  control 
even  during  wet  weather  when  cultivation  is  impossible.  Both 
weed  killers  are  safe  to  use  — safe  to  corn. 

This  effective,  easy  method  of  eliminating  weed  competition 
in  corn  assures  maximum  plant  nutrition  and  moisture  to  corn 
for  higher  yields.  Send  for  free  brochure. 


!  .  ■_  . 


ORIGINATORS  OF  DDT  INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

gy  Cnemicsl  Corporation •  Saw  Mill  River  Road.  Ardsley.  N.Y 


1.  Adding  Atrazine  or  Simazine  to  spray  tank.  2.  Planting  corn  ot)d  applying  weed  killer  in  one  operation. 

3.  Weeds  in  the  row— difficult  to  control  by  cultivation— are  controlled  by  Atrazine  or  Simazine.  4.  Atrazine  or  Simazine  is  safe  to  corn. 

5.  Fields  remain  free  of  weeds  all  season— corn  dries  faster  and  can  be  picked  earlier.  6.  Higher  corn  yields— when  weed  competition  is  eliminated. 


FOUNDED  1842 


APRIL  1,  1961 


The  Farm  Paper 
of  the  Northeast 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Gordon  Conklin 
See  Poge  T2 


Hugh  Cosline 

See  Page  4 


Mabel  Hebei 

See  Page  20 


Taxes  Must  Be  Lowered! 

By  Hugh  Cosline 


STRONGER  and  stronger  grows  my  conviction  that 
many  of  the  troubles  that  face  agriculture — yes 
and  all  business — stem  directly  from  government 
meddling,  ill-conceived  attempts  to  remedy  this 
or  that  ill,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  fancied. 

Not  the  least  of  the  tragic  results  from  these 
attempts  are  the  astronomical  sums  of  money  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  American  taxpayer,  sums  that  are  almost 
intolerable.  Yet  there  are  no  signs  of  slackening  in  the 
ardor  with  which  our  legislators  (local,  state,  and 
Federal)  continue  to  use  our  money  in  attempts  to 
make  us  all  happier,  more  prosperous,  and  more 
secure. 

The  history  of  increased  taxation  is  consistent;  it  is 
frightening.  An  emergency  faces  us,  usually  war  or  a 
severe  depression,  emergency  Federal  taxes  are  levied. 
But  when  the  crisis  is  past,  they  are  never  repealed. 

“Parkinson’s  Law”  states  that  expenses  always  tend 
to  equal  income.  The  history  of  Federal  budgets  over 
the  years  is  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
In  fact,  “desirable  goals”  are  suggested  by  legislators 
in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  projected  costs  ever  ahead 
of  income,  in  most  years  resulting  in  deficit  financing 
and  consequent  continued  inflation. 

Our  forefathers  who  founded  America  feared  big 
government.  They  looked  to  government  primarily  for 
protection  of  their  persons  and  their  property.  What 
a  tremendous  distance  we  have  traveled  from  that 
ideal — and  at  what  tremendous  cost! 

The  first  question  hurled  at  anyone  who  suggests 
lower  taxes  is,  “What  government  activities  would 
you  cut  out?” 

All  right,  I’ll  accept  the  challenge  and  give  four 
fields  of  action  where  great  savings  could  be  made: 

1.  Get  Government  Out  of  Business 

In  coming  issues  I  will  give  definite  figures.  But  for 
the  present  let.  me  state  my  firm  conviction  that  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  legitimate  reason  for  engaging  in  any 
business  in  competition  with  its  taxpayers. 

2.  Overhaul  and  drastically  reduce  Federal  aid,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

The  stated  aims  of  foreign  aid  are  good,  but  the 
results  have  too  often  been  disappointing.  You  cannot 
BUY  friends! 

Federal  aid  to  states  and  localities  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  The  Federal  government  collects  taxes, 
retains  a  sizable  “handling  fee”,  and  returns  the 
balance.  In  the  process  they  reach  out  for  more  and 
more  control,  leaving  to  states  and  citizens  less  and 
less  freedom. 

3.  Reduce  ALL  subsidies  gradually,  including  subsidies 
to  agriculture. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  in  subsidiz¬ 
ing  to  encourage  the  production  of  something  needed. 
There  is  nothing  fundamentally  right  about  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  production  of  a  surplus. 

4.  Stop  competing  government  programs. 

Why  spend  tax  money  to  drain  or  irrigate  unneeded 


land  for  food  production  and  at  the  same  time  spend 
tax  money  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  control  surplus 
food  production? 

There  are  other  fields  where  government  expenses 
can  be  cut,  but  the  four  I  have  mentioned  are  a  start. 

The  second  comment  by  those  who  oppose  tax  re¬ 
duction  is,  “It  would  be  nice,  but  it  just  can’t  be  done.” 

I  challenge  that  statement.  The  job  will  not  be  easy, 
but  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  action 
by  a  substantial  bloc  of  votes  could  do  the  trick.  It 
isn’t  even  essential  to  convince  a  majority.  A  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  minority  to  wield  a  balance  of  power 
would  have  tremendous  weight.  After  all,  congressmen 
and  senators  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  re-elected! 

The  importance  of  shrinking  government  down  to 
size  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  alternative  is  to 
go  completely  socialistic,  and  already  we  are  far  down 
the  path. 

In  coming  issues  we  plan  to  delve  deeper  into  this 
situation  and  to  back  up  our  position  with  facts  and 
figures  from  sources  of  unquestioned  reliability. 


It  Sure  Has  Grown! 


Tax  Foundation.  Ine. 


These  figures  include  Federal,  state,  and  local  taxes. 
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HE  PLOWS  DOWN 
AERO  UREA... 
GROWS  100  BU.  CORN 
CONTINUOUSLY 


This  Indiana  farmer  makes  100 
field  year  after  year.  You  can 


bu.  coin  from  the  same 
too!  Here's  the  story. 


With  Aero  U 


rea,  Ivan  Matchette  stores,  handles,  spreads  V>  to  %  the  bu 
plows  down  the  kind  of  nitrogen  bacteria  like  .  .  .  all  of  it  lea  eh -resistant 


Four  years  ago,  Ivan  Matchette, 
Grant  County,  Indiana,  decided  to 
give  continuous  corn  a  try.  He  picked 
a  flat  20-acre  field  previously  in  a 
legume  rotation.  The  result:  over 
100  bu.  corn  every  year  for  the  last 
three  years.  Best  of  all,  there  has 
been  no  erosion  problem,  no  break¬ 
down  in  soil  structure  and  no  drop 
in  fertility  level. 

How  he  does  it 

Here’s  how  Mr.  Matchette  does  it.  In 
the  spring  he  plows  down  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  corn  stubble  with  108 
lbs.  of  Aero®  Urea,  45%  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer,  pCr  acre.  Because  his  yields 
are  high,  the  corn  stalks  supply  the 


soil  with  about  as  much  organic  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  legumes  in  his  old  rotation. 
He  tests  his  soil  and  uses  a  complete 
fertilizer  to  keep  soil  fertility  at 
recommended  levels.  He  seeds  15,000 
plants  per  acre,  uses  chemical  weed 
control  to  reduce  cultivation  and  pro¬ 
tect  soil  structure. 

Why  Aero  Urea  plays  key  role 
Soil  bacteria  need  nitrogen  to  turn 
raw  organic  matter  into  humus. 
Aero  Urea’s  nitrogen  is  the  kind  bac¬ 
teria  like  best.  As  the  bacteria  feed 
on  it,  they  turn  the  corn  stalks  into 
humus  . .  .  the  black,  friable  stuff 
that  makes  soil  hold  water,  minerals, 
nutrients  . .  .  that  gives  soil  tilth, 


aeration,  drainage  .  . .  that  loosens 
heavy  soils  and  gives  light  soils  more 
body.  But  what  happens  when  bac¬ 
teria  finish  their  work?  That’s  the 
best  part:  they  die  and  return  to 
your  crops  and  soil  the  nitrogen 
they  used. 

Write  for  free  booklet  “Plan  For 
Profit  Corn”  NT-4029.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
AERO®  is  American  Cyanamid  Corn- 
party's  trademark  for  its  urea. 


AERO  UREA 


45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


CYAN  AM  ID  ^SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power 
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the  Bale  Ejector  does  the  loading. 


Baling  without  a  backach 


Throw  a  Haymaker 

at  Hard  Work  . . .  load  and 

store  bales  AUTOMATICALLY  with 
John  Deere’s  One-Man  Haying  System 


Conventional,  or  “straight” 
haying,  is  hard  work.  But  with 
the  John  Deere  One-Man  Way  of 
Making  Hay  you’ll  throw  a  “Sun¬ 
day  punch”  at  back-breaking  work 
— take  the  easiest,  fastest  method 
to  cost-cutting  haymaking  you’ve 
ever  had  on  your  farm. 

Automation  in  the  field 
The  first  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  14-T,  or  214-T 
Twine-Tie  Baler  with  Bale  Ejec¬ 
tor.  The  Ejector  tosses  half-sized, 
or  slightly  larger,  bales  into  wagons 
automatically.  You  don’t  need  men 
on  wagons  or  bale  pickup  men — 
one  man  handles  both  baling  and 
loading  from  the  tractor  seat. 


What’s  more,  the  Ejector  costs,  in 
most  cases,  less  than  a  hired  hand’s 
salary  for  a  single  haying  season. 

Automation  at  the  barn 

The  second  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  Portable  Elevator- 
Barn  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 
One  man  unloads  the  half-sized 
bales  and  the  elevator  and  con¬ 
veyor  handle  the  rest  of  the  stor¬ 
ing  job  automatically. 

Just  how  much  easier  can  haying 
be?  Get  the  full  story  on  the  One- 
Man  Haying  System  from  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
the  liberal  terms  of  the  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan,  too.  Write  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  below  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  Deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Here’s  a  300  Portable  Elevator - 
200  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 
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GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

N  A  recent  talk,  Ed  Fallon,  General  Manager 
of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  sufficiently  compe¬ 
tent  manpower  in  a  cooperative. 

What  he  said,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  any 
job  and  any  business.  “Every  employee,”  said 
Ed,  “is  responsible  for  certain  details.  In  most 
cases  there  are  so  many  of  those  ‘little  jobs’ 
that  an  employee  can  make  a  full-time  job  of 
them. 

“But  while  details  are  necessary,  an  em¬ 
ployee  really  earns  his  pay  and  paves  the  way 
for  his  own  advancement  by  the  extra  things 
he  does,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ideas  and 
planning  ahead  to  do  the  job  better.” 

The  comment  is  true  for  those  who  draw 
pay  checks;  it  is  equally  true  for  those  who 
are  in  business  for  themselves,  including  food 
producers.  In  fact,  on  a  farm  the  situation  is 
fast  developing  where  management,  good  or 
bad,  makes  the  difference  between  black  and 
red  ink. 

CAPITALIZE  ON  LIME 

GRONOMISTS  agree  quite  generally  that 
full  results  are  not  secured  from  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  unless  the  lime  needs  of  the 
soil  are  first  met.  On  some  Northeast  soils  it 
takes  as  much  as  8  tons  of  lime  per  acre  to 
bring  about  the  best  conditions  for  crop 
growth,  particularly  of  legumes. 

Obviously,  not  many  farmers  can  afford  this 
all  at  one  “bite”,  but  it  is  still  good  business 
to  find  out  how  much  lime  the  soil  needs  and 
make  that  your  eventual  goal.  Few  men,  un¬ 
less  they  live  in  a  lime  belt,  are  getting  ahead 
very  fast  when  they  apply  a  ton  of  lime  per 
acre  once  in  a  rotation. 

Maybe  what  is  needed  is  a  new  outlook  on 
the  use  of  lime.  For  one  thing,  the  cost  of 
enough  lime  to  meet  'the  needs  of  your  soil 
is  likely  to  be  so  high  that  you  cannot  logical¬ 
ly  consider  it  as  a  yearly  expense.  Instead,  it 
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should  be  capitalized  as  a  long-term  invest¬ 
ment.  Fortunately,  many  lending  agencies  are 
coming  to  this  point  of  view,  and  are  willing 
to  loan  money  on  a  long-time  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  lime.  To  someone  who  is  consid¬ 
ering  some  expansion  in  his  business,  this 
may  well  be  a  far  better  method  of  increasing 
crop  production  than  to  buy  additional  acres, 
even  assuming  that  they  are  available. 

HOADS  I  HE  WEEDS 

N  OFFICIAL  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  labels  as  impossible  the  job  of 
keeping  16,000  miles  of  rural  state  highway 
in  that  State  free  of  noxious  weeds  without 
spraying  with  weed  controlling  chemicals. 

On  the  same  subject  I  note  that  a  county 
board  of  supervisors  in  New  York  State  has 
awarded  damages  to  farmers  whose  cows  died 
from  arsenic  poisoning  used  for  roadside 
spraying.  What  do  you  think?  Here’s  your 
chance  to  free  your  mind! 

LESS  HANDLING 

HE  man  who  talks  about  marketing  needs 
almost  to  define  what  he  is  talking  about  or 
he  may  become  mired  in  a  very  deep  subject. 

The  definition  which  I  like  from  the  farm 
point  of  view  is  that  it  includes  everything 
that  happens  to  food  and  fiber  from  the  time  it 
is  produced  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  In 
this  connection,  Max  Brunk  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  predicts  that 
more  and  more  fruits  and  vegetables  are  going 
to  be  arranged  for  store  display  right  on  the 
farm. 

This  will  be  quite  a  change,  because  the 
usual  situation  now  is  for  them  to  be  harvest¬ 
ed,  hauled  to  the  packing  shed  either  on  the 
farm  or  in  a  nearby  town,  where  they  are 
sorted  or  graded,  re-packed,  and  shipped  to 
market.  When  they  arrive  they  are  unpacked 
and  put  on  the  shelves.  All  this  is  a  costly  op¬ 
eration. 

Tfie  answer,  according  to  Max,  is  to  make 
the  original  containers  do  double  duty  as 
packing  cases  and  display  containers.  The 
farm  products  can  be  arranged  in  them  be¬ 
fore  they  ever  leave  the  field,  and  when  they 
reach  the  store  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  cases 
will  be  removed,  exposing  the  products  to 
view. 

“In  addition  to  saving  time  and  money,” 
says  Max,  “the  quality  of  the  products  should 
be  better,  because  there  will  be  less  handling 
and  bruising.” 

FOOD  BY  AID 

OOKING  into  the  future,  air  freight  seems 
certain  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  that  more  than  16,000  tons  of 
farm  products  went  to  market  by  plane  in 
1959,  and  when  the  1960  figures  are  available, 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  up  at  least  20 
percent. 

At  present  the  cost  is  high,  but  it  will  come 
down,  and  even  at  present  rates  it  is  obvious 
that  for  certain  highly  valuable  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts  this  method  of  transportation  is  gaining 
acceptance. 
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GO  WEST! 

T  FINALLY  happened  !  McIntosh  apples 
from  New  York  State,  offered  to  house¬ 
wives  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  were  accept¬ 
ed  enthusiastically  at  a  price  reported  by  the 
New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute  as  $6 
for  a  38-pound  box. 

It’s  a  good  omen  for  northeastern  apple 
producers.  The  entire  venture  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  when  California  lifted  its  restriction  on 
the  entry  of  apples  from  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  storage,  because  C.  A.  (controlled  at¬ 
mosphere)  storage  ensures  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  insect  pests. 

MAKES  NO  SENSE 

S  reported  to  you  recently,  vegetable 
growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  been  troubled  with  strikes,  the 
object  being  to  unionize  farm  workers.  In  that 
connection  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s 
recent  ruling  against  use  of  Mexican  farm 
workers  in  so-called  “struck  fields”  (picketed 
by  imported  men)  interfered  seriously  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  Valley’s  $18  million  lettuce 
crop. 

Reactions  of  farmers  in  that  area  are  entire- 
ly-natural.  Unless  Mexican  workers  are  avail¬ 
able,  a  50  percent  reduction  in  vegetable  acre¬ 
age  is  predicted,  with  farmers  switching  to 
crops  which  require  little  labor.  Then,  instead 
of  jobs  with  higher  pay,  former  workers  on 
those  farms  will  have  no  jobs  at  all! 

FOUND  AT  I  ON  IIUI  EDI  NG 

N  old  mason  once  told  me,  “You  know,  my 
wife  and  I  always  figured  that  our  job  as 
parents  to  five  boys  was  mighty  like  some  of 
my  work.  The  best  we  could  do  'for  them  was 
to  help  set  up  a  foundation  that  they  could 
build  on. 

“Just  like  with  a  barn,  we  tried  to  locate 
their  foundations  away  from  things  that  would 
prevent  additions  some  day  —  those  fellows 
that  study  people  call  it  ‘understanding  free¬ 
dom’.  We  tried  to  dig  deep  to  some  solid  rock 
of  religious  convictions,  below  the  frostline 
of  changing  fashions.  I  guess  the  church  has 
plenty  of  faults,  but  we’re  for  it,  and  have 
always  tried  to  pull  our  own  weight  in  it.  Our 
children  have  gone  a  lot  farther  than  their 
mother  and  I,  so  we’re  glad  they  had  some 
room  for  additions. 

“Right  from  the  start,  we  used  all  the  tools 
we  had  to  make  sure  those  foundations  were 
plumb  and  square — just  plain  honesty,  I  guess 
you’d  call  it.  We  mixed  a  lot  of  tears  and 
sweat  into  the  mortar,  always  trying  to  take 
time  to  let  it  set  up  good  as  we  went  along.  I 
always  did  pity  young  folks  whose  parents 
never  had  time  to  pop  some  corn  with  them 
and  go  picking,  mayflowers  together.  Mom 
never  did  approve,  but  the  boys  and  I  used  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  gathering  leeks  every  Spring 
— I  still  think  they’re  mighty  good! 

“Well,  sir,  as  the  years  went  by  we  worked 
hard  on  those  five  foundations — made  some 
mistakes,  but  did  our  level  best.  Looking 
back,  I  suppose  it’s  the  most  important  job 
we  ever  did — at  least  the  most  satisfying  now. 
They’ve  built  some  big  buildings  on  those 
foundations,  and  we’re  sure  proud  that  we  had 
a  big  part  in  making  ’em  strong  and  plumb 
so  whatever  was  put  on  them  wouldn’t  tip 
over.” — Gordon  Conklin 


They  Say - 

Religion  is  like  a  lost  chord — 

You  can  teach  it;  you  can  preach  it; 
But  you  can’t  give  it  to  anyone; 

They  must  find  it  for  themselves. 
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UNIFORM  PRJCE  FOR  FEBRUARY  MILK  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Market  is  $4.27,  13  cents  below  the  January  price,  and  11 
cents  below  February,  1960. 

A  drop  of  714  producers  occurred  this  year,  but  average 
deliveries  per  day  per  dairy  increased  by  30  pounds,  while 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  dropped  by  3.17  percent. 

February  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected 
to  a  3.5  butt  erf at  test,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.67;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.41;  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.53;  CONNECTICUT,  $5.58  at  city  plants 
for  nearby  zone  farmers. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  18 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $5.72;  a  year  ago,  $6.30. 


NEW  YORK  1960  MILK  PRODUCTION  was  up  4%  from  '59  ;  U .  S . 
production  up  1%.  As  of  March  1,  New  York  crop  reporters 
indicated  that  13%  of  dairymen  had  too  little  roughage  to 
last  till  pasture  ;  27%  had  more  than  enough.  On  March  1, 
New  York  dairymen  were  feeding  cows  slightly  more  grain 
than  a  year  ago  and  slightly  more  than  the  five-year 
average,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  averaging  to 
pay  slightly  more  for  grain — $3 .70  for  16%  protein  ration  ; 
last  year,  $3.65. 

New  York  dairy  cow  prices  reported  as  averaging  $280  ; 
a  year  ago ,  $295. 

SECRETARY  FREEMAN  HAS  ANNOUNCED  AN  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  FOR  MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  from  $3.22  to 
$3.40.  The  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  increasing  supports  and  preventing  over¬ 
production  by  strict  controls.  However,  at  present  there 
is  no  machinery  under  which  the  USDA  can  control  milk 
production.  Perhaps  that  will  come  later. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  HAS  ANNOUNCED  THAT  THE 
TOTAL  BAN  ON  THE  SALE  OF  RAW  MILK  has  been  postponed  for 
one  year.  Farmers  affected  were  rightly  indignant  because 
they  were  given  no  opportunity  to  state  their  objections. 

MAINE  POTATOES  (No .  2  and  better  than  2"  minimum)  are  being 
diverted  into  starch  factories.  Government  is  subsidizing 
at  the  rate  of  60b  a  hundred  up  to  May  1,  40b  thereafter. 
Starch  factories  will  pay  40b  a  barrel,  also  for  culls. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  BEEF  RAISERS  is  USDA  downward  revision  of 
estimated  U.  S.  cattle  population.  Instead  of  105  million 
head  as  predicted  during  past  year,  the  figure  now  re¬ 
leased  is  97,139,000  on  January  1. 


JsJ>he„Song  q/Yhe  Lazy  Farjne^ 


jyilRANDY  JANE  is  all  upset, 
xshe  cannot  see  why  I  don’t 
get  excited  ’bout  the  fact  that 
spring,  With  all  its  work,  is  near, 
by  jing.  She  thinks  I  should  be 
out  right  now  removing  cobwebs 
from  the  plow;  she’d  have  me 
work  ’til  I’m  half  dead  and  check 
each » tool  in  barn  and  shed  to 
make  sure  it’s  in  good  repair,  all 
greased  and  oiled  up  ev’rywhere. 
She  barks  at  me  to  beat  the  band 
’cause  planting  hasn’t  all  been 
.planned,  she’s  worried  sick  about 
the  rate  at  which  I  can  procrasti¬ 
nate;  at  least,  she  says,  it’s  time 
I  ought  to  get  the  seed  and  plant 
food  bought. 

I’ve  tried  to  tell  her  it’s  a  crime 
to  worry  so  ahead  of  time;  it 
don’t  make  sense  for  her  to  stew 
when  winter’s  only  half-way 
through.  I  showed  her  where  the 
almanac  declares  we  might  as 
well  sit  back  and  take  it  easy 
while  we  wait  ’cause  this  spring’s  bound  to  be  quite  late.  It  says 
there’ll  hardly  be  a  day  that’s  fit  to  work  ’til  almost  May;  we’re  sure 
to  have  some  snowstorms  yet,1  and  then  long  rains  will  keep  things 
wet.  So  I  might  just  as  well  relax  and  overlook  Mirandy’s  cracks; 
at  least  a  month  is  left,  ’twould  seem,  before  I  need  to  build  up  steam. 


GALVANIZED  SHEET  STEEL  ROOFING 


is  the  strongest,  most  rigid  you  con  buy 


holds  tight  through  winds  and  rains 


( costs  the  least  to  install 
yet  looks  like  a  million  bucks... 


You  can't  beat  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 

made  by  BETHLEHEM 


. , .  versatility 


HOW  COME 


plow  hustler  with  Massey -Ferguson’s  own  Diesel 
engine.  It  delivers  12V2%  more  power  than  before,  and 
it  officially  averages  less  than  IV2  gallons  of  fuel  per 
hour.  Many’s  the  time  this  tractor  has  plowed  an  acre 
on  just  one  gallon  of  fuel.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
This  powerful  3-plow  tractor  pays  its  way  faster  than 
anything  in  its  class.  And  it’s  solidly  built  .  .  .  just  as 
rugged  as  they  come  .  .  .  for  years  of  dependable. 


accurate  implement -control  system  ever  devised.  It 
handles  a  3-bottom  plow  in  light  or  heavy  soil.  Saves 
you  time  and  trouble  .  .  .  gets  the  job  done  right! 
You’ll  be  seeing  plenty  of  these  new  "35”  diesels  in 
the  months  ahead.  And  you’ll  soon  be  dollars  ahead 
if  you  invest  in  one  yourself.  See  it  now  —  try  it. 
Look,  compare . . .  Massey-Ferguson— world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  tractors  and  self-propelled  combines! 


Look,  Compare  .  .  .  Massey-Ferguson World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 
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Why 

Raise 

Roughage? 

By  LOUIS  P.  LONGO 

Connecticut  Dairyman 

IT  IS  very  surprising  to  me,  and  at  times 
astonishing,  when  I  realize  how  many  things 
I  and  others  do  because  of  the  influence  of 
tradition.  Habits  and  ways  handed  down 
for  generations  are  being  practiced  with  little 
sound  business  logic  behind  them,  but  prac¬ 
ticed  because  everyone  around  us  is  doing 
the  same.  Anyone  breaking  from  these  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  (I  am  referring  to  dairy  farming) 
could  be  labelled  a  radical,  a  non-conformist, 
or  perhaps  even  a  screwball. 

Realizing  the  latter  possibility  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  be  suffered,  I 
would  like  to  question  the 
traditional  New  England 
practice  of  growing  rough- 
age.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
growing  of  roughage  does 
not  lend  itself  to  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  unit,  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  man,  low  over¬ 
head  cost,  and  flexibility  in 
management.  These,  we 
must  agree,  are  fundamental 
factors  in  producing  a  favor- 
louis  p.  lonuo  abie  inCome  in  any  business. 

Although  the  figures  and  statements  I  will 
give  are  based  on  dairy  farming  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  I  am  sure  they  would  apply  to  some 
areas  in  many  northeastern  states. 

Because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  dairy 
farms  here  in  Connecticut,  we  are  advised  to 
expand  our  operations  in  order  to  meet  this 
challenge.  The  slow-process  system  advised 
is  through  better  breeding,  feeding  and  caring 
to  obtain  high  production  with  little  capital 
outlay.  The  quick  and  practical  way  is  to  put 
in  more  cows  as  soon  as  possible. 

Land  Prices  High 

With  land  values  at  $1,000  per  acre  and  up, 
tax  rates  at  37^  mills  per  dollar  of  assessed 
value,  high  assessments  (80%  and  up),  labor 
costs  among  the  nation’s  highest,  building  and 
equipment  costs  at  an  all-time  high — on  what 
grounds  can  a  dairy  farmer  justify  expansion 
of  a  traditional  system  which  will  include 
roughage  growing?  As  I  see  it,  there  are  none 
whatsoever. 

The  only  alternative  is  an  all  (or  part)  pur¬ 
chased  feed  system,  based  on  lower  overhead 
and  labor  costs,  obtained  through  a  practical 
milking  parlor,  pen  stable  system. 

When  costs  of  the  farm  operator’s  labor  are 
considered,  it  was  found  here  in  Connecticut 
that  silage  growing  costs  ranged  from  $8  to 
$12  per  ton  and  hay  costs  from  $25  to  $32. 
No  consideration  was  given  to  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment  in  land,  nor  was  consideration  given 
to  poor  seasons  and  crop  failures. 

In  calculating  our  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 
°f  milk,  the  I.B.M.  system  of  herd  testing 


found  it  to  be  $2.35.  All  other  costs  involved 
with  the  production  of  milk  amounted  to  $2.57 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced.  This  allowed 
$12  a  ton  for  home-grown  silage  and  $30  per 
ton  for  home-grown  hay  on  a  herd  of  approxi¬ 
mately  80  head,  giving  us  a  total  cost  of  $4.92 
per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Again,  these  costs  do 
not  include  interest  on .  investment,  but  do 
allow  for  my  own  labor  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Buying  All  Feed 

In  this  same  year,  if  we  had  purchased  all 
of  our  feed  and  increased  the  herd  size  to  125 
head,  our  feed  cost  would  have  been  about 
$2.45  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  but  our  other 
costs  would  have  been  lowered  to  $1.95  per 
100  pounds  of  milk,  giving  a  total  cost  of  $4.40. 
This  could  have  been  accomplished  with  no 
increase  in  labor  and  very  little  expansion  to 
our  flexible  pen  stable  milking  parlor  system 
already  in  use.  These  estimated  costs  were 
based  on  1959  prices  and  the  home-grown 
feeds  were  substituted  on  a  pound  for  pound 
dry  matter  basis,  which  is  not  as  economical 
as  a  net -energy  basis  would  have  been. 

For  example:  Seventy  pounds  of  corn  silage 
were  fed  per  cow,  giving  9.1  therms  of  net 
energy  (TNE)  at  a  cost  of  420  a  day,  or  4.60 
per  TNE.  If  citrus  pulp  or  beet  pulp  was  fed 
as  a  substitute,  the  cost  would  have  been  be- 
between  310  to  350  per  cow  per  day  for  the 
same  amount  of  net  energy.  A  comparison  of 
wholesale  prices  for  the  year  1959  made  the 
following  substitute  feeds  a  better  buy  than 
corn  silage  at  $12  per  ton.  All  figures  are  given 
in  terms  of  cost  per  therm  of  net  energy: 


Beet  Pulp  —  3.80 

Citrus  Pulp  —  3.40 

Steamed  Soybean  Flakes  —  3.40 

Hominy  —  3.20 

Corn  Silage  (a)  $12  per  ton  —  4.60 

Corn  Silage  (5)  $10  per  ton  —  3.90 

Corn  Sila'ge  @  $  8  per  ton  —  3.10 


Can  a  farmer  place  a  definite  value  or  cost 
on  the  risks  of  weather  hazards  on  his  home¬ 
grown  feeds?  The  past  10  years,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  weather  bureaus  recorded  two  major 
hurricanes,  one  record-breaking  dry  season 
and  two  early  frosts,  adding  more  cost  and 
subtracting  feed  value  from  the.  crops  grown. 
An  expanded  enterprise  would  give  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  these  hazards  and  would  add  over¬ 
maturity  as  another  problem. 

'The  big  factors  in  an  all-purchased  feed 
program  are  not  in  the  feed  costs  entirely. 
The  greater  factors  are: 

1.  The  many  more  units  (or  cows)  a  man 
can  handle  if  land  cultivation  and  crop  care 
does  not  occupy  his  time.  In  the  rush  season 
of  planting  and  harvesting,  the  main  source 
of  income  (the  cow)  is  neglected. 


2.  Capital  investment  is  made  in  cows  and 
production  buildings  that  have  a  slower  rate 
of  depreciation  than  crop  growing  equipment 
which  loses  much  of  its  value  the  first  year. 

3.  The  effect  of  growing  local  tax  rates  is 
lowered,  giving  more  gross  income  for  each 
tax  dollar  spent.  Feed  storage  buildings  list 
high  on  assessment  values  because  of  their 
square  feet  of  area,  yet  are  empty  one-third 
of  the  year. 

4.  A  manager  can  devote  more  time  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  actual  milk  production,  with  better 
control  of  feed  quality.  He  could  study  pur¬ 
chase  prices  (present  and  future)  and  make 
periodic  adjustments  that  would  better  his 
profit  position. 

Another  important  question  is — Can  the 
same  two  men  (herdsman  and  helper)  who 
are  taking  care  of  80  milk  cows,  handle  a  milk¬ 
ing  herd  of  125  head?  My  answer  would  be  a 
positive  yes,  based  on  Bulletin  No.  355,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  entitled  “Methods  of 
Housing  and  Milking  Dairy  Cattle.” 

This  study  of  42  dairy  farms  by  Professor 
I.  F.  Fellows  gave  an  average  time  for  all 
work  involved  with  the  every  day  production 
of  milk  as  759  man-minutes  per  day  on  farms 
with  loose  housing  units  for  100  head.  The 
average  time  for  100  head  in  the  conventional 
type  barns  was  1,173  man-minutes  per  day. 
The  best  individual  average  was  458  man- 
minutes  per  day  for  a  loose  housing  unit  and 
737  man-minutes  per  day  for  a  well-equipped 
conventional  barn.  This  time  study  included 
all  jobs  except  the  tirpe  involved  with  the 
production  and  storage  of  feed. 

According  to  the  results  of  this  study,  a  well 
established  pen  stable  and  milking  parlor  unit 
could  handle  well  over  125  cows  with  only 
two  men  and  they  would  have  ample  time  to 
do  an  exceptional  job  of  it.  The  conventional 
individual  stanchion  unit  can  be  an  efficient 
operation,  but  the  cost  to  equip  such  a  unit 
would  be  prohibitive  at.  today’s  prices. 

Advantages  of  Buying 

There  are  two  points  of  importance  estab¬ 
lished  herein,  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  reader’s  attention  again: 

1.  The  big  costs  involved  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  on  dairy  farms  with  less  than  100 
cows  are  not  the  feeds  consumed  to  make  this 
milk,  but  rather  in  labor  and  fixed  costs.  The 
future  will  only  increase  these  fixed  costs  and 
give  little  or  no  extra  return  for  the  product. 

2.  An  all-purchase  feed  system  lends  itself 
to  smoother  labor  utilization,  efficient  over¬ 
head  distribution  and  a  low  capital  investment 
per  head.  This  can  only  result  in  a  greater 
marginal  net  return  for  the  owner. 

(Continued  on  Page  2 3j 


Prevent  spoilage,  protect 
proteins,  stop  odors,  with 

SILOTRACIN 


. . .  new  antibiotic  concept  in 

Silage  Preservation 

Now  on-the-farm  use'  confirms 
that  Silotracin,  with  its  unique 
antibiotic  action,  is  low-cost  silage 
insurance.  Silotracin  creates  the 
right  acid  conditions,  virtually 
eliminates  surface  spoilage  and 
butyric  acid— source  of  bad  odors. 
Silotracin  improves  protein  di¬ 
gestibility,  gives  your  silage 
greater  protein  content. 

Silotracin’s  antibiotic  disap¬ 
pears  before  silage  is  fed,  so 
there’s  no  residue  in  feed,  no 
trace  in  milk  (no  FDA  approval 
is  required).  It  doesn’t  irritate 
eyes,  nose  or  throat,  won’t  harm 
equipment. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  silage  pre¬ 
servative  that  contains  Silotracin, 
or  for  Silotracin  itself.  Both  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  preserva¬ 
tives.  Remember  though,  as  good 
as  Silotracin  is,  it’s  no  substitute 
for  good  silage  practices  and 
management. 

The  use  of  Silotracin  for  silage  preservation  is  covered  by  U.S.  Patent  2940857. 

Animal  Nutrition  Department 

COMMERCIAL  SOLVENTS  CORPORATION 

260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Only  10  More  Years 
and  I'll  be  65  . . . 


Then  I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and  Trad¬ 
ers  retirement  plan ,  I  can  retire  tchcn 
I’m  65,  with  an  income  that  will  let 
me  live  comfortably  and  travel  when 
and  where  1  please. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  act  now. 
Get  the  facts  about  the  easy  Farmers 
and  Traders  way  to  provide  retire¬ 
ment  income,  family  protection  and 
income  protection. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  details  about  your  Retirement, 
Family  Income  and  Income  Protection  plans. 


Name_ 


-Age- 


St.  or  RD_ 


City_ 


Statc 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

\  * 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


VACCINATE  and  BE  SAFE! 


.  V  . 

The  peak  of  quality 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  biologicals 


Dependable  Protection! 


^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  Dealers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  H  COLO. 


SEND 

NOW 

FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  o( 
c  alves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  prow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


AN  OUNCE  OF  CORONA  I 
is  worth  a  POUND  of  CURE' 


Avoid  major  infections  from  minor 
udder-teat  injuries  with  the  healing 
help  of  comforting  Corona.  Rubs  in — 
Stays  on.  Anti-chap.  At  druggists  or 
direct  postpaid,  'i  lb.  $1.20.  Sampli¬ 
n'’  CORONA  Dent.  E-60.  Kenton.  0 


Udderly  Perfeet! 
It’s  Lantisentie! 


CQQGmd  IMISfPT.C  DIMVfVl 

VWIvwlVl  t  Bum  laivoua 
Thr  MAJOR  Ointment  tor  MINOR  Skin  Injuries  &  Irrifotions  nnce  1906 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  1,  1961 


Notes 


Gayway 


Sometimes  we  are  too  close  to 
see  things  in  their  entirety  — 
and  pei'haps  the  current  furore  and 
discussion  on  dairy  supply  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  one  of  those  times. 
However,  it  does  seem  that  some¬ 
thing  new  is  unfolding  before  our 
eyes — and  what  I  see  (or  think  I 
see)  looks  good  to  me.  I  can’t  recall 
when  so  many  farm  people  have 
come  out  to  meetings  and  discussed 
an  issue  as  has  been  the  case  with 
this  supply-management  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  this  should 
go  to  American  Agriculturist  and 
other  farm  magazines  for  explain¬ 
ing  the  proposals;  the  debates  and 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  dairy  co¬ 
ops  have  helped;  Farm  Bureau  Kit¬ 
chen  Konferences  and  Grange  meet¬ 
ings  by  the  dozens  across  the  State 
have  promoted  understanding. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  I  note  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  most  farm¬ 
ers  are  informed  and  concerned 
about  this  issue. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps, 
is  their  conviction  that  they  as  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  should  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  express  their 
opinions  themselves.  It  seems  to  me 
that  too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
been  content  to  let  our  “representa¬ 
tives”  talk  for  us  (possibly  even  do 
our  thinking)  and  this  can  be  dis¬ 
astrous. 

If  I  correctly  read  the  signs, 
farmers  are  going  to  voice  their 
sentiments  themselves,  and  not 
leave  it  to  a  few  directors  or  to  a 
bloc  voting  procedure  to  decide 
this  most  important  issue.  I  hail 
this  attitude  and  determination  as 
new  and  good,  and  suggest  that  if 
continued  it  could  almost  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  way  our  dairy  co-ops  are 
run  and  our  dairy  ^problems  settled. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  dairy¬ 
men  whose  freedom  and  future  are 
at  stake  decide  this  issue,  their  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  be  allowed  to  come 
under  additional  government  dom¬ 
ination  and  influence.  If  we  stay 
away  from  the  snare  and  instead 
decide  to  let  basic  economics  decide 
the  course  the  industry  shall  take, 
if  we  do  a  job  of  promoting  our 
product,  and  if  we  can  get  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  pulling  to¬ 
gether,  we  can  have  freedom  and 
reasonable  prosperity  as  well. 

Swept  Wing  Design 

I  nominate  the  wheelbarrow 
grass  seeder  as  the  farm  machine 
which  has  most  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  change.  I  was  thinking  how 
much  more  modern  this  old- 
fashioned  machine  would  look  if 
redesigned  to  give  it  a  swept  wing 
appearance.  Several  years  ago  we 
tired  of  walking  to  get  our  grass 
seed  on  and  bought  a  tractor  mount¬ 
ed  seeder.  It  works  dandy,  but  we 
almost  never  use  it!  Most  years  the 
gi'ound  just  isn’t  firm  enough  in 
mid-March  to  support  a  tractor.  We 
like  to  seed  at  that  time,  so  we  end 
up  using  the  wheelbarrow  seeder! 


It’s  common  in  our  area  to  seed 
in  winter  wheat  or  winter  barley. 
Seed  broadcast  in  March  seems  to 
make  the  best  hay  stands,  as  the 
seedlings  get  a  good  start  before 
the  ground  dries  out  too  badly  and 
before  the  grain  crop  begins  to 
give  too  much  competition  for  mois¬ 
ture  and  sun. 

The  biggest  hazard  to  the  new 
seeding  seems  to  be  the  wheat  or 
barley  crop.  If  the  crop  is  fertilized 
heavily,  the  straw  may  lodge  and 
smother  the  seeding.  It’s  beginning 
to  look  as  though  we  have  a  choice 
— go  for  top  wheat  yields  and  risk 
lodging  and  partial  loss  of  seeding 
—or  settle  for  an  average  wheat 
yield  and  give  the  seeding  a  better 
chance.  We’ve  been  using  350 
pounds  of  8-16-16  on  the  grain  in 
the  fall  plus  a  topdressing  of  man¬ 
ure  in  the  winter  or  nitrogen  in  the 
spring.  This  makes  for  acceptable 
grain  yields  but  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  some  spotty  seedings  if  the 
grain  lodges  badly. 

Putting  manure  or  nitrogen  on 
the  wheat  or  barley  has  increased 
yields  for  us.  It  also  results  in  more 
straw  and,  of  course,  the  extra 
growth  uses  up  more  water.  This, 
plus  extra  lodging,  has  caused  us 
to  decide  to  “play  it  safe”  this  year. 
We  will  have  nitrogen  applied  on 
only  a  couple  of  our  less  fertile 
fields  —  and  sparingly  at  that.  The 
better  fields  will  have  to  do  with¬ 
out. 

More  Government  at  Gayway 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  we 
were  struggling  to  figure  our  Fed¬ 
eral-  income  tax;  it’s  only  a  short 
time  before  the  State  tax  forms 
must  be  filled  out.  To  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two  there  now  comes 
another  branch  of  government  with 
questions  about  the  feed  grain  situ¬ 
ation.  This  time  it  is  a  neighbor  — 
a  local  committeeman  for  the  Agri 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Committee  (ASC)  with  a  re 
quest  for  a  map  of  our  land  —  to¬ 
gether  with  acreage  figures  for 
each  field,  plus  a  crop  history  by 
fields  for  1959  and  1960.  You  doubt¬ 
less  have  had  a  similar  caller  lately 
at  your  farm. 

It’s  obvious  that  government  is 
more  palatable  when  it  is  person! 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Bruce  Hawley  is  checking  out  the 
seeder.  It  looks  antique — but  it  works. 


NEW  CASE. 


m 


Fbe3  BALER  gives  you  up  to 


10  -TON  CAPACITY  at 

LOW  PRICE 


Here’s  the  baler  you’ve  been  waiting  for ...  up 
to  10-ton-per-hour  capacity  with  simple,  rugged 
design — at  a  price  you  can  afford.  The  new  Case 
200  Sweep  Feed  baler  is  priced  low  enough  to 
justify  its  purchase  if  you  bale  as  little  as  14  acres 
of  hay  a  year,  yet  its  capacity  is  big  enough  for 
hundreds  of  acres. 

The  Case  200  with  its  revolutionary  Sweep 
Feed  design  not  only  simplifies  feeding  hay  from 
windrow  to  bale  chamber,  but  also  simplifies  the 
entire  power  train  to  give  you  the  smoothest, 
most  trouble-free  baling  you  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  Gone  are  the  bulky,  costly  gears  and  long, 
awkward  shafts  and  chains  .  .-.  gone  is  the  "rock-  > 
and-roll”  surging  common  to  most  high-speed 
baler  operation.  Instead,  the  Case  200  with  its 
simple,  straight-in-line  drives,  its  new  lightweight 
plunger  and  sweep-fork  feed  .  .  .  offers  you  com¬ 
pletely  new  "  surge-free”  baler  operation. 

In  a  single  leaf-saving  motion  Sweep  Feed 
moves  hay  from  pick-up  to  bale  chamber 

Notice  in  the  top-view  diagrams,  above  right, 


the  smooth,  even  flow  of  hay  (marked  by  arrows) 
through  the  Case  200  baler. 


The  sweep  fork  (at  left)  is  in  for¬ 
ward  position,  ready  to  gather  a 
fresh  charge  of  hay.  The  direct- 
connected  plunger  is  extended, 
compressing  the  previous  charge. 


At  right,  the  plunger  retracts  as  the 
fork  delivers  the  fresh  charge  of 
hay  into  the  balexhamber. 


Note  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  direct- 
connected  sweep  fork  and  plunger  which  reduces 
surging  common  to  most  balers.  A  spring- 
cushioned  linkage  protects  against  shock  loads 


or  overfeeding.  Since  the  plunger  drives  the  sweep 
fork,  both  mechanisms  are  always  in  perfect  time. 
There  is  nothing  to  adjust,  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  smooth,  even  flow  of  hay  into  the  bale 
chamber. 

IT’S  SIMPLER 

Simplified  Sweep  Feed  and  power  train  eliminate 
many  complicated  parts  common  to  conventional 
balers  .  .  .  permit  extremely  rugged  construction 
...  up  to  10-ton  capacity  at  a  genuinely  low  price. 

IT’S  SMOOTHER 

The  sweep  fork  is  direct-connected  to  the  plunger 
.  .  .  one  counterbalances  the  other  to  make  the 
200  smoothest,  quietest-operating  baler  in  the 
field.  Easier  on  the  baler  . . .  easier  on  you,  too ! 

IT’S  GENTLER 

Sweep  Feed  whisks  hay  into  the  baling  chamber 
in  one  swift  motion.  There  are  no  harsh,  leaf¬ 
stripping  augers  ...  no  leaf-shattering  "kickers” 
to  lower  the  quality  of  your  feed. 


EXTRA-WIDE  56-INCH  PICK-UP  handles 
big  windrows  easily.  Spring-balanced  to  float 
over  rough  ground.  Cam-operated  retracting 
pick-up  fingers  facilitate  smooth,  uniform 
feeding. 


ONE-PIECE,  PRECISION-WELDED  BALE 
CASE,  light-running  box-type  plunger  make 
firm,  compact  14  x  18-inch  bales  that  stack 
right,  handle  easily.  Bale  length,  12  to  52 
inches. 


LOW,  COMPACT,  CLOSE-COUPLED  DE¬ 
SIGN  makes  it  easy  to  follow  the  windrow 
.  .  .  see  every  operation  from  the  tractor  seat. 
Easy  to  store  and  transport,  too  .  .  .  less  than 
8  feet  wide,  1 2  Vi  feet  long. 


NOW’S  the  time  to  trade 

ahd  your  Case  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  a  deal  that 
We  believe  NO  ONE  will  beat.  See  him  now  .  .  .  the 
Earlier  you  trade,  the  better  the  deal ! 


CASE  CROP-WAY 
PURCHASE  PLAN 

lets  you  buy  a  Case  200  baler 
now,  make  later  payment*  a* 
your  money  comes  in.  Get  all  the 
facts  from  your  dealer. 


io 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  1, 196j 


Growing  Crops 
64  for  the  birds” 


By  O.  H.  HEWITT,  Professor;  E.  D.  McKENNA,  Student 

Department  of  Conservation,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  mild  nights  of  April 
will  bring  great  flocks  of  black 
birds — redwings,  cowbirds,  star¬ 
lings,  and  grackles.  By  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  trees  burst 
with  fresh  green,  this  land,  now  so 
bleak,  will  be  swarming  with  enorm¬ 
ous  numbers  of  northward-bound 
birds.  Many  of  them  will  remain 
with  us  to  nest.  Robins  will  settle  in 
our  dooryards,  noisy  catbirds  in  our 
hedges,  brilliant  orioles  in  our  elms; 
everywhere  our  fields  and  marshes 
will  bear  the  nests  of  the  redwing. 

Through  early  summer,  millions 
of  birds  will  rear  their  young  in 
every  part  of  the  Northeast,  feeding 
them  entirely  on  insect  pests.  Week 
upon  week,  each  day  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  there  will  be  a  frantic  hunt 
for  tremendous  numbers  of  insects 
to  fill  the  gullets  of  fast-growing 
nestlings. 

Insects  Consumed 

The  long  beaks  of  starlings  and 
.grackles  will  probe  the  soil  for  Jap¬ 
anese  beetles  and  white  grubs;  every 
bud  and  blossom  in  orchard  and  in 
garden  will  be  searched  clean  by 
orioles  and  catbirds;  every  day  each 
young  redwing  will  consume  cut¬ 
worms,  cabbage  worms  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  equal  to  its  body  weight! 

As  corn  silks  begin  to  darken, 
flocks  of  young  birds  and  their  par¬ 
ents'  will  roam  the  countryside  seek¬ 
ing  food.  Attracted  by  tender  crops 
of  fruit  and  grain,  the  birds  take 
fewer  insects  and  turn  to  foods  more 
easy  to  obtain.  Now  the  robins  may 
raid  the  berry  crop,  and  the  starlings 
and  orioles  may  sample  cherries  and 
peaches.  The  redwings  become  seed- 
daters,  descending  upon  fields  of 
corn  and  small  grains  in  the  milk 
stage. 

Blackbirds  in  the  corn  pose  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  old  as  the  scarecrow.  Fortun¬ 
ately  most  damage  is  not  concentrat¬ 
ed  and  many  farmers  are  unaware 
that  damage  has  occurred.  Seldom 
does  an  individual  farmer  suffer 
great  loss.  Some  who  notice  damage 
seem  to  be  willing  to  give  up  a  little 
corn  or  fruit  as  payment  for  reduced 
insect  losses. 

Heavy  Losses 

But  what  of  the  farmer  in  Connec- 
•  ticut  who  lost  tons  of  blueberries  to 
the  robins;  the  cherry  grower  in 
New  York  whose  crop  was  reduced 
30  percent  by  starlings;  the  corn 
farmer  in  Ohio  who  had  to  grow 
alfalfa  instead  of  corn;  or  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  rice  farmer  who  lost  $10,000 
on  200  acres  in  one  season? 

The  complex  problem  of  controll¬ 
ing  bird  damage  to  crops  is  under  in¬ 
tensive  study  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  state  agricultural  and  con¬ 
servation  authorities.  Surveys  of  the 
extent  and  kinds  of  damage  often 
prescribe  which  means  of  control 
will  be  most  successful. 


Before  deciding  on  a  specific  con¬ 
trol  method,  we  must  consider  three 
fundamental  facts: 

1.  We  are  dealing  with  enormous 
numbers  of  birds  of  several  kinds. 
Public  interest  in  these  birds,  and 
the  values  placed  upon  them  are 
great.  Indiscriminate  killing  is  pro¬ 
hibited  under  international  treaty 
and  by  state  laws.  However,  persons 
whose  crops  or  trees  are  threatened 
by  blackbirds,  cowbirds  or  grackles 
may  destroy  the  troublesome  birds, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  methods 
used  should  be  safe,  discreet  and 
humane. 

•  2.  Each  year,  millions  of  young 
birds  fail  to  survive  the  hardships 
of  life,  so  that  natural  population 
reduction  is  very  great.  In  compari¬ 
son,  the  destruction  by  man  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  redwings  has 
little  effect  on  these  populations,  and 
can  provide  no  lasting  relief  to 
farmers. 

3.  Serious  crop  depredations  usu¬ 
ally  occur  locally,  and  last  for  only 
short  periods  of  time. 

Therefore,  methods  of  reducing 
crop  damage  which  are  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  economically  feasible,  must 
be  designed  to  produce  local  relief, 
and  should  be  applied  only  when 
needed.  There  is  no  general  “cure- 
all”  for  bird  damage  problems. 
Nevertheless,  experiments  are  being 
conducted  on  methods  of  reducing 
populations  of  blackbirds  in  areas 
of  intensive  damage. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  control 
methods,  some  experimental,  others 
which  have  provided  relief  to 
plagued  farmers: 

Control  in  Large  Areas 

Blackbirds  and  starlings  congre¬ 
gate  in  large  roosts  in  marshes, 
swamps  and  bushy  woodlands  during 
fall  and  winter.  If  it  is  shown  that 
birds  from  such  a  roost  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  intensive  damage  in  one  re¬ 
gion,  the  destruction  of  a  large  part 
of  the  concentrated  roosting  popula¬ 
tion  may  provide  considerable  relief. 

A  highly  toxic  contact  poison, 
tetra-ethyl-pyrophosphate  ITEPP) 
has  shown  some  success.  This  poi¬ 
son  is  dangerous  because  of  toxicity 
to  livestock,  othep  forms  of  wildlife, 
and  to  the  operators  themselves.  It 
can  be  used  only  with  great  care 
and  by  authorized  persons. 

Experiments  are  underway  in  the 
feeding  of  “gametocides”  to  black¬ 
birds  in  winter  roosts.  These  chemi¬ 
cals  produce  sterility  in  the  birds 
during  the  following  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  thus  reducing  reproduction  — 
an  effective  population  control! 

Dynamiting  roosts  at  night  has 
destroyed  blackbirds  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  this  method  may  kill  other 
kinds  of  birds,  including  waterfowl, 
and  is  especially  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  numbers  of  birds  that 
are  maimed  but  not  killed  outright. 
Studies  have  shown  that  blackbirds 
and  starlings  are  attracted  to  bril- 


— Photo  courtesy  “Bird  Photographs,  Inc." 

This  flock  of  redwings  can  ruin  a  crop 
overnight.  We  must  find  practical  con¬ 
trol  methods. 


local  use  that  appear  to  bear  the 
most  merit  are  those  which  frighten 
birds  away,  rather  than  those  that 
destroy  them.  A  number  of  worth¬ 
while  scaring  devices  such  as  rope 
firecrackers,  carbide  cannons  or  ex¬ 
ploders  using  acetylene,  and  shell 
crackers  have  been  developed  and 
have  proven  '  to  be  very  effective 
when  properly  used. 

Rope  firecrackers  provide  an  inex¬ 
pensive  means  of  scaring  birds.  The 
fuses  of  firecrackers  are  inserted 
between  twisted  strands  of  a  cotton 
rope,  and  a  section  of  rope  carrying 
a  number  of  firecrackers  is  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  pole  or  other  support  and 
the  end  of  the  rope  lighted.  As  the 
rope  burns  slowly  upward,  the  fire¬ 
crackers  explode  at  intervals  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  spacing. 

The  firecrackers  and  fuse  must  be 
protected  from  rain  and  dew,  and 
the  set-up  designed  so  the  fire¬ 
cracker  explodes  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  corn  plants  and  not  on 
the  ground.  Complete  directions  are 
described  in  Wildlife  Leaflet  365, 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (address  at  end  of 
article),  or  through  your  county 
agricultural  agent.  A  grower  of 
market  sweet  com  in  central  New 
York  has  obtained  excellent  control 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Two  ears  of  corn  grown  in 
the  same  area  present  stark 
evidence  of  the  extensive 
damage  birds  can  inflict  on 
a  crop.  The  ear  at  the  left 
is  an  experimental  hybrid 
with  a  heavier,  tighter  husk 
than  ordinary  varieties.  The 
other  is  an  established  vari¬ 
ety  with  a  loose  tip  which 
can  easily  be  ripped  open 
by  a  blackbird. 

— Photo  courtesy  Firestone  News  Service 


liant  lights  when  disturbed  from 
their  roosts  on  a  dark  night.  A 
“light-trap”  has  been  built,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  funnel-shaped  net,  40  by  90 
feet  at  the  mouth,  and  with  lights  at 
the  small  end.  The  birds  are  attract¬ 
ed  into  the  funnel  to  a  small  enclos¬ 
ure,  where  they  are  gassed. 

As  many  as  100,000  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  one  night  with  the  light- 
trap.  This  means  of  population  re¬ 
duction  requires  planning  and  ex¬ 
pert  supervision,  and  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  equipment  often 
cannot  be  transported  into  some  of 
the  swamp  roosts. 


Control  in  Local  Areas 


Grain  poisoned  with  strychnine  has 
been  widely  used  by  farmers  in 
cornfields  where  blackbirds  are 
feeding.  Although  some  birds  are 
killed,  and  others  apparently  fright¬ 
ened  away  by  poison,  this  is  not  an 
effective  control  method.  If  used 
carelessly,  strychnine  may  cause 
losses  to  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Elimination  of  flocks  by  shooting 
with  a  shotgun  is  expensive,  and  ef¬ 
fective  only  when  nuisance  flocks 
are  small. 

Local  control  has  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  large  pen-traps  baited 
with  food  and  water.  Cherry  grow¬ 
ers  in  Ontario  have  destroyed  thou¬ 
sands  of  starlings  by  this  method, 
but  such  traps  are  ineffective  for 
redwings,  or  in  cornfields. 

The  control  measures  designed  for 


JUST  OUT!  THE 


It’s  a  hardtop  pickup . . . 
open  air  roadster. . .  off-road 
workhorse  ...all  in  one! 

International  brings  you  a  whole  new  idea  in  low-cost 
transportation  —  the  Scout!  It’s  an  all-purpose 
vehicle  only  67  inches  high  on  a  100-inch  wheelbase, 
a  snug  little  runabout  that . . . 

•  seats  three  people  in  comfort, 

•  carries  sizeable  loads  in  a  5-ft.  pickup  body, 

•  has  fold-down  windshield,  removable  cab  top, 

•  has  new  International  4-cyl.  90  hp.  engine, 

•  gives  you  all-wheel-drive  or  rear-wheel-drive. 

The  Scout  is  iNTERNATiONAL-built  and  serviced 
-nation-wide.  See  your  Scout  Dealer  now! 


HIT  THE  TRAIL  TO  LOW-COST  jl 

TRANSPORTATION  WITH  THE  VUi 

•  nternational'Harvester  Company,  Chicago  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crawler  Tractors 
Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick®  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmail®  Tractors 


This  is  the  Scout  with  the  steei  top  on 
—  a  neat  and  nimble  pickup  that’s  fun  to 
drive  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 


Same  Scout  stripped  for  action.  Take  off 
the  door  glass, remove  doors, fold  down  the 
windshield  for  rough  jobs,  tough  country. 


Same  Scout  with  the  top  off.  Easily  re¬ 
moved  in  minutes  to  give  you  a  sporty 
roadster  for  any  kind  of  outdoor  activity. 


Same  Scout  converted  to  delivery  use 
with  optional  full-length  Travel-Top,  com¬ 
plete  with  side  and  rear  windows,  lift  gate. 
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Get  the 


BALL  I 

Door  Tracks 
Trolleys  •  Hardware 


50%  STRONGER  because  it's  28%  THICKER  114  Go.) 
end  made  of  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 


Today  —  start  getting  the  advantages  of  Cannon  Ball  Sliding 
Door  Track  and  Self-Oiling  Hangers  that  are  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  building  —  a  product  of  Starline. 


•  CANNON  BALL  “SEAL  TITE”  PROTECTS  DOOR  TOPS  AND  HEADERS. 

•  SELF-OILING  with  a  factory-filled  felt  wick. 

•  SELF-CLEANING  circular  Cannon  Ball  Tracks. 

•  SELF-ALIGNING  TRACK  AND  READJUSTABLE  TROLLEY  HANGERS. 


SINCE 


1683 


$259 


SAVE  $2  on  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  Cannon  Ball  Door 
Hangers  with  this  coupon  .  .  . 
retail  value  at  least  $6.00. 
Limit:  one  coupon  per  pur¬ 
chase.  Coupon  is  void  in 
any  state  or  locality  where 
taxed,  prohibited  or  restricted 
by  law. 


CIAi  DKcoM^oW  •V* 

this  c°up0nntter  9°0<i 


CASH  IN  on  this  special  discount  today 
April  29/  1961. 

_ 

CUSTOMER'S  NAME 

TOWN  STATE 

DEALER'S  NAME 


$2&o 


Offer  expires 


I 


Mr.  Dealer:  Redeem  this  completed  coupon  from  your  customer  and  send  it  to  Starline,  Inc., 

»  _  _  Harvard,  Illinois,  before  midnight,  May  1,  1961,  for  your  reimbursement. 

5 2 oo  _  __  a_  _  $200 


GROW  GIANT,  FLAVORFUL 

"British  Sovereign" 

STRAWBERRIES 


Practically  as  large  as  hen's  eggs! 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  U.  S. 
from  Exclusive  Importer 
UMMMM,  SUCH  FLAYOR!  Your  family 
will  love  these  big,  firm,  juicy  berries 
that  are  red  clear  through  .  .  .  that  give 
you  the  sweet  aromatic  flavor  of  wild 
strawberries.  Delicious  fresh  —  ideal  for 
quick-freezing. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  NATURE,  these  immense 
Certified  June-bearing  plants  come  from 
British  Columbia,  Canada.  Mature  plants 
yield  up  to  500  berries  .  .  .  grow  18  inches 
high,  3  feet  across,  bear  5  years  without 
replanting!  Extremely  hardy.  2  to  4  dozen 
plants  supply  average  family. 

ORDER  NOW.  Expertly  parked,  complete  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  with  each  order.  Unexcelled 
Canadian  stock  not  available  elsewhere. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

12  Plants  24  Plants  48  Plants  96  Plants 

$2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $15.00 

AIRMAIL  50c  a  dozen  extra 
,  Duty  paid,  Postpaid — No  COD's 
MAYNARD  JACOBSON 
175  Rafferty  Gardens  AA.  Littleton.  Colorado 


BEST  BUY 

for  DAIRY,  FRUIT, 
GRAPE, 
POULTRY 
&  General 
FARMING 
Big  9  h.p. 
SPEEDEX 
TRACTOR 

Costs  far  less  than  others  of  same  power  .  .  .  only 
S475.  Better  traction  7”  x  16”  rear  tires,  variable 
speeds,  geated  steering,  geared  reverse,  easy-lift  tool 
lever,  many  Unit-Design  tools,  ONE  YEAR  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  Combined  clutch-brake  pedal,  safest.  .  .  NEW 
full-floating,  non-scalping,  underneath  44”  rotary 
mower,  attaches/detaches  in  15  seconds'  Advanced  en- 
qineering.  Timkin  bearings  .  .  Tractor  works  small 

acreages,  pulls  loadid  wagon,  low-cost  “extra  hand”. 
Maneuvers  easily  in  small  areas — inside  barns  or  poul¬ 
try  houses,  between  vineyard  and  nursery  rows.  40” 
grader  blade  mounts  front  oi  rear  for  light  grading, 
snow  pushing,  cleaning  milking  parlor,  feed  lot,  etc. 
Mfrs.  of  highest-quality  tractors  since  1935.  Free  cir¬ 
cular.  Dealers  welcomed.  SPEEDEX  Tractor  Co., 
670  No.  Freedom,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce-Norway  Spruce- Austrian 
Pine-Scotch  Pine-White  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  83-D 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Your  DRUGGIST  has  THREE  (3)  kinds  of 

LIBRADOL 

LIBRADOL  -  A  HIGHLY  MEDICATED  plaster  for  ADULT  USE 
that  has  been  used  and  prescribed  by  DOCTORS  for  many  years,  for 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  RELIEF  of  chest  congestion  due  to  colds. 

LIBRADOL  MILD  -  Made  especially  for  CHILDREN  — 

mildly  medicated — Will  not  stain  clothing  or  linens — SAFE  for  ROUTINE 
USE  in  RELIEF  of  Chest  Colds  CHILDREN  so  often  get. 

LIBRADOL  -  “G”  . . .  Gee  -  It’s  Good 

TO  RELIEVE  PAIN  and  REDUCE  SWELLING  of  Sprains,  Strains,  Bruises 
and  Localized  Muscular  Congestion  and  Soreness.  WITHOUT  that  un¬ 
comfortable  HOT  SENSATION. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  1,  1961 


Stanley  Koch  looks  proudly  at  two  steers  in  the  “wintering  through”  barn.  It  is 
of  pole  construction;  sidewalls  are  made  by  stored  baled  hay  (background). 


Switched  from  Dairy  to  Beef 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 


\JL7E  ALL  respect  -people  who  are 
able  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a 
shattering  personal  tragedy  and  be¬ 
gin  building  anew.  It  is  the  mark  of 
intestinal  fortitude,  faith,  courage, 
determination- — call  it  what  you  will. 
The  direction  of  life  is  often  changed 
by  tragedy,  but  it’s  heartening  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  most  folks  get  up  from 
the  canvas  and  move  ahead  along  a 
different  path,  instead  of  turning 
around  in  discouragement  to  go 
backward. 

Two  farm  families  operating  a 
farm  as  a  partnership  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  are  examples.  Myron  Garrett 
and  Stanley  Koch  have  a  sizeable 
beef  feeding  operation  on  a  farm 
once  carrying  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle. 
One  flame-torn  night  in  1957  the 
dairy  barn  burned,  along  with  37 
head  of  cattle. 

Adding  salt  to  the  wound  was  the 
fact  that  the  herd  had  just  won  a 
plaque  for  the  largest  butterfat  in¬ 
crease  for  that  year  of  all  the  herds 
on  DHIC  in  Seneca  County.  Capital 
required  to  rebuild  and  restock  look¬ 
ed  like  a  big  piece  of  change,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  ease  gradually 
into  the  beef  feeding  business. 

The  first  feeding  unit  built  is  104’ 
x  52’,  pole  construction,  with  baled 
straw  and  hay  stored  to  form  north 
and  south  side  walls.  The  west  end 
is  closed,  the  east  end  open. 

Up  to  110  calves,  all  steers  at  pres¬ 
ent,  are  wintered  through  in  this 
building  on  hay  and  corn  silage,  the 
latter  self-fed  in  a  cement-floored 
bunker  silo  made  of  railroad  ties  an¬ 
chored  into  the  ground  side  by  side. 
“I  wouldn’t  give  a  flip  for  a  bunker 
silo 'without  a  concrete  floor,”  says 
Myron.  “It’s  a  terrible  mess  without 
it.”  It  cost  $25  to  dig  the  trench  in 
which  to  set  ties,  $750  for  the  con¬ 
crete  in  the  floor  and  apron  between 
silo  and  barn. 

All  corn  fed,  both  as  silage  and 
grain,  is  grown  on  the  280  tillable 
acres  available  on  the  farm.  The  en¬ 
tire  hay  supply  also  is  produced  at 
home,  on  level  acres  from  which  one 
can  see  a  beautiful  view  of  Seneca 
Lake. 

Calves  are  topped  out  and  taken 
to  another  barn  for  fattening  on  corn 
silage,  hay,  and  a  daily  maximum 
of  14  pounds  per  head  of  corn  and 
cob  meal.  Most  animals  are  sold  at 
around  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 
“The  Empire  Market  at  Caledonia 
has  been  the  best  market  we’ve 
found  yet,”  Myron  reports. 


Myron  and  Stan  bought  110  calves 
and  70  yearlings  last  year,  want  to 
eventually  sell  300  a  year.  They  feel 
it’s  best  to  have  cattle  to  sell  every 
month,  rather  than  try  to  outguess 
the  market  ups  and  downs.  Selling 
through  the  year  averages  out  the 
price  swings,  keeps  buyers  looking 
for  their  cattle,  and  “creditors  appre¬ 
ciate  being  paid  every  month  instead 
of  once  or  twice  a  year.” 

Future  plans  call  for  another  build¬ 
ing  beside  the  present  finishing  out 
barn.  A  feeding  bunk,  with  a  silage 
distributor,  will  separate  feeding 
areas — one  for  steers,  one  for  heif¬ 
ers.  Myron  says,  “We  can  get  under 
motion  more  slowly  with  beef  than 
with  dairy,  letting  one  barn  pay  for 
the  next  one — besides,  total  invest¬ 
ment  is  less.” 


MCE  HEADS  BEEF 
CATTLEMEN’S  GROUP 


DAYBURN  RICE  of  Clyde  is  the 
*View  president  of  the  New  York 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Association.  Earl 
Angell,  Durhamville,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Myron  Lacy  of  Ithaca, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Rice  has  a  commercial  herd  of  200 
Hereford  cows,  plus  extensive  cash 
crops.  Some  feed¬ 
er  calVes  are  sold, 
many  are  fed  out 
on  his  own  farm. 

Directors  of  the 
organization,  a  1 1 
Empire  Staters, 
include:  M.  Alton 
Adams,  Hamilton 
David  O.  Bercs 
ford,  Dclanson 
Harold  E.  Brown 
Brant  Lake;  H.  C 
Cross,  Jr.,  Bliss;  Howard  Dunham 
Knowlesville;  Thomas  Forrestel,  Me 
dina;  Irving  Kennedy,  Holley;  J.  D 
Leonard,  Savona;  E.  D.  Mulligan 
Avon;  Basil  Parker,  Hornell;  Rob 


RAYBURN  RICE 


ert  Watson,  Clyde;  Erie  Zuill,  Corn 
wall.  According  to  the  by-laws  ot 
the  Association,  directors  cannot  sue 
ceed  themselves. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting,  direc¬ 
tors  agreed  to  a  proposed  merger  of 
the  Association  with  the  New  York 
State  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders 
Improvement  Project.  The  latter  or¬ 
ganization  has  for  a  number  of 
years  sponsored  annual  sales  of  beef 
animals,  one  in  each  of  5  geographi¬ 
cal  divisions  over  the  State. 


Your  Chevrolet  dealer  gives  you  the  choice 
to  make  choosing  a  new  car  easier  than 
ever.  These  are  just  3  of  the  31  models  you 
can  pick  from.  You'll  find  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  priced  to  fit  just  about  any  size  budgetl 


].  Chevy’s  Corvair  500  4-Door  Sedan 


i&ljsgg 

WWW 


Sunday-best  looks  with  workaday  ways! 


These  ’61  Chevrolets  are  handsome  helpers  any  way  you  look  at  them.  Slim  and  trim 
on  the  outside,  yet  so  remarkably  spacious  and  practical  on  the  inside.  And  beneath 
that  rakish  rear  deck,  there’s  a  deep-well  trunk  that’s  really  made  for  toting.  Holds 
odd-shaped  objects,  in  fact,  that  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  trunk  before.  There  are 
lots  of  things  to  like  about  those  new  Chevy  Corvairs,  too.  Thrifty  sedans  and  coupes 
with  more  luggage  space  (not  to  mention  four  wonderful  new  wagons).  You’re  sure 
to  find  the  Chevy  for  you  with  just  one  look-see  at  your  dealer’s.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


1.  Chevy's  Corvair  Sedan — It’s  got  the  famous  air¬ 
cooled  rear  engine — and  a  new  gas-saving  rear 
axle  ratio  and  longer  range  fuel  tank  to  go 
with  it. 

2.  Biscayne  Sedan — Lowest  priced  full-sized  Chev¬ 
rolet  4-Door  with  a  full  measure  of  Chevy 
comfort,  luxury  and  Body  by  Fisher  beauty. 

3.  Impala  Sport  Sedan — Looks  Jet-smooth,  and 
that’s  just  the  way  it  rides! 
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Seeding  On  Wheat 

IBELIEVE  that  it  works  best  in  our 
*■  area  to  delay  grass  seeding  until 
the  ground  settles  a  little  in  the 
spring.  On  my  farm,  this  means 
about  April  1  before  I  get  out  the 
wheelbarrow  seeder. 

I  tried  seeding  with  a  whirlwind 
seeder  on  a  tractor  once,  but  it’s 
tough  to  get  on  the  ground  in  the 
spring  without  cutting  it  up.  The 
wheelbarrow  seeder  covers  a  swath 
of  16  feet;  it  doesn’t  take  very  long 
to  cover  a  lot  of  ground. 


I  use  a  mixture  of  Ranger  alfalfa, 
timothy  and  birdsfoot  trefoil.  This 
mixture  has  done  a  good  job  for  me 
arid  I  have  had  very  few  seeding 
failures.  It  seems  as  though  a  huge 
crop  of  wheat  is  sometimes  rough 
on  the  seeding  because  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  water  and  food. 

My  farm  has  had  25-30  tons  of  lime 
applied  every  year  for  the  last  25 
years.  I  put  it  on  raw  ground  ahead 
of  planting  wheat,  which  means  that 
it’s  harrowed  in  and  all  ready  to  go 
to  work  to  help  the  seeding.  —  An¬ 
drew  Ellison,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


A  Barn 

Addition 

During  the  summer  of  1960  I  built 
a  10x50  by  18  high  addition  to  my 
25x50  two-story  dairy  barn.  I  raised 
the  roof  to  give  more  hay  storage 
space,  and  in  the  front  corner  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  addition  I  con¬ 
structed  a  bulk  grain  bin  to  hold 
nine  to  ten  tons. 

I  lined  the  inside  with  the  roofing 
tin  I  salvaged  from  the  one  side  of 
the  old  roof.  The  old  siding  was  sal¬ 
vaged  and  used  to  floor  the  hay 
mow.  The  supporting  beams  made 
from  laminated  2x8  planks  were  tied 
in  with  the  existing  beams  to  sup¬ 
port  and  strengthen  the  entire  barn. 

I  saved  money  by  hauling  my  own 
lumber  and  doing  the  construction 
myself  except  for  help  from  my  two 
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younger  brothers  on  the  roof,  and 
putting  on  the  siding.  In  the  new 
part  I  put  12  tie  stalls,  which  I  made 
myself  the  following  way: 

Between  the  manger,  5  feet  wide, 
and  the  platforms,  6  feet,  I  put  a 
curb  4  inches  thick.  The  manger  is 
2  inches  higher  than  the  platforms, 
so  the  curb  is  6  inches  on  one  side 
and  8  inches  on  the  other.  Every 
four  feet  I  set  half-inch  bolts  8 
inches  long  in  the  wet  cement.  On 
each  bolt  I  set  a  4x4  post  extending 
from  curb  to  ceiling. 

I  bolted  to  the  4x4  uprights  a  pipe 
rail  34.  inches  from  the  platform.  I 
bought  the  1  inch  pipe  from  a  junk¬ 
yard.  Each  cow  is  fastened  to  the 
rail  by  means  of  a  U-bolt  and  a  10-12 
inch  length  of  side  chain  bought  at 
an  auto  supply  store. 

I  already  had  the  old  water  and 
vacuum  lines,  and  put  those  along 
the  top  with  a  stall  cock  at  each  cow. 
I  set  the  drinking  cups  between  the 
cows  on  the  platform  side  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  slopped  in  the  mangers. 
The  cows  are  separated  by  4x4  sup¬ 
porting  posts  every  8  feet.  In  be¬ 
tween  where  there  is  no  post  I  used 
metal  dividers.  These  dividers  come 
where  the  drinking  cups  are  located, 
and  keep  the  cows  from  walking 
through  and  bumping  into  the  drink¬ 
ing  cups. 

The  space  for  each  cow  can  be 
made  narrower  than  the  4  feet  I  al¬ 
lowed,  and  shorter  platforms  can  be 
made,  but  I  made  mine  that  size 
to  accommodate  larger  cows.  I  like 
these  stalls  so  well  I  plan  to  tear  out 
the  stanchions  on  the  other  side  and 
replace  with  this  kind  of  tie  stall, 
with  slightly  shorter  and  narrower 
platforms. 

The  total  cost  of  this  addition 
from  foundation  to  roof  and  includ¬ 
ing  cost  of  chains  and  collars  for  tie 
stalls  was  $1379.  This  cost  was  for 
materials,  and  does  not  include  my 
time  and  labor.  —  Clair  De  Mond, 
Groton,  N.  Y, 

Zero  Pasture 

We  have  used  grass  silage  for 
more  than  eighteen  years.  In  fact, 
my  father-in-law  was  one  of  the  first 
in  Orange  County  to  use  grass  silage 
many  years  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  1960  we  began 
using  zero  pasture  with  our  herd  of 
50  milkers.  During  previous  years 
we  had  run  the  herd  on  pasture  and 
used  grass  silage  for  supplemental 
feed.  We  plan  this  coming  spring  to 
fill  two  of  our  three  silos  with  grass 
and  use  one  of  them  for  bunk  feed¬ 
ing  during  the  summer.  We  built  our 
last  silo  (16’x35’)  about  200  feet 
from  the  buildings  for  use  with 
bunk  feeding. 

We’re  pinched  a  little  on  land  for 
the  number  of  head  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  and  feel  that  zero  pasture  will 
give  us  more  tonnage  for  the  same 
acres.  It  also  prevents  the  cows 
from  “walking  milk  off”  while 
hunting  for  greener  pastures. 

We  direct-cut  our  grass  silage, 
feeling  that  the  time  and  money 
saved  more  than  offsets  the  loss  of 
nutrients  from  leakage.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  Charlie  (18),  Jim  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  boy,  (both  14),  half  filled  a  16’  x 
35’  silo  in  3  Vz  days.  We  can  make 
grass  silage  regardless  of  the  weath¬ 
er  and  can  get  started  mighty  early 
in  the  morning,  something  which  is 
not  true  with  making  hay. 

We’ve  found  that  grass  silage  fed 
once  a  day,  corn  silage  once  a  day- 
plus  plenty  of  hay  is  our  best  way 
of  using  roughage  to  produce  the 
most  milk.  Allen  Detch,  Bulknlle, 
N.  Y. 


Make  sure  you  get 
genuine 

ARCADIAN8 

AMMONIUM 

NITRATE 


LOOK  FOR 


ON  THE  BAG! 


It  pays  to 


look  for  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag,  when  you  buy  ammonium 
nitrate  to  feed  your  crops  extra  nitrogen.  Uncle  Sam  on  the 
bag  means  that  you  are  getting  genuine  ARCADIAN® 
American  Ammonium  Nitrate  made  by  America’s 
leading  nitrogen  producer  in  America’s  largest  nitro¬ 
gen  plant.  You  get  the  best  when  you  buy  American. 

You  get  an  ideal  combination  of  quick-acting  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  long-lasting  ammonium  nitrogen  in 
ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate.  The 
firm  shot-shaped  pellets,  containing  33.5%  nitrogen, 
are  free-flowing  in  any  fertilizer  distributor.  They 
start  your  crop  fast  and  stay  on  the  job  until  big  yields 
are  matured.  This  means  extra  profits  at  harvest  time! 
.  ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate  is  low 
in  cost  and  rich  in  crop-producing  power.  Don’t  be 
satisfied  with  a  substitute!  You  know  it’s  genuine 
when  you  see  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag! 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 

UREA  45  —  contains  45%  nitrogen  —  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free-flowing  crystals. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

New  York  6,  N.  Y,  •  Ironton,  Ohio  *  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  *  Omaha  7,  Neb. 
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Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said/lt  wont  work/  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  OWOy  With  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts  — 

NO  INSULATORS. 
Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 
Works  just  os  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 
Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 
Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE.  / 

ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen:  AG  2 

0  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid 
Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
0  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name - - - - 


Address. 
City _ 


_ State. 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AG2  Owosso,  Michigan 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

METER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

(NEVER  mfG.  CO.  Box  7669,  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  ports! 

5  LIQUID  . 
WRENCH 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 

ifrrrSTiriED  -ua  rust  and  corrosion. 

ILm  lSVI  y 

HOST  AT  ALL  HARDWARE 

[PEN£TRft*j|  AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  H.  C. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 

lesions,  controls  secondary  _ 

infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi- 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress- 
lnS-  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating,  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

».  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2,  N  Y, 


-RINGWORM 


Dr  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 


Growing  Crops  “for  the  birds” 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


by  suspending  the  fuse  rope  from  a 
tripod  stand,  so  that  the  firecracker 
explodes  on  a  metal  pan  made  from 
an  oil  drum,  about  four  feet  above 
ground.  The  pan  acts  as  a  sounding 
board,  amplifying  the  report  of  the 
firecracker. 

Carbide  cannons  or  exploders  give 
a  blast  comparable  to  that  of  a  12- 
gauge  shotgun,  and  are  designed  to 
detonate  automatically  at  frequen¬ 
cies  from  four  times  per  minute  to 
once  every  ten  minutes.  The  initial 
expense  of  these  exploders  is  high, 
and  they  often  require  attention  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  But  they  work  well 
when  correctly  used,  and  they  last 
for  many  years. 

Distress  Signals 

Recordings  are  now  available  of 
blackbird  distress  calls  which  are 
quite  effective  when  broadcast  on 
portable  amplifiers.  The  equipment 
for  this  scaring  device  is  expensive. 

Firing  a  .22  calibre  rifle  bullet 
through  the  upper  leaves  of  corn  is 
a  very  good  means  of  ridding  fields 
of  blackbirds.  This  method  costs - 
little  if  a  youngster  can  spare  the 
time  to  act  as  “corn  guard”  during 
feeding  periods  early  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Two  major  points  are  most  impor 
tant,  if  scaring  devices  are  to  be  ef¬ 
fective:  (1)  Noise-makers  must  be 
used  early  in  the  morning,  when 
blackbirds  begin  feeding.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  them  out  of  a  field 
than  to  frighten  them  away.'  after 
they  have  arrived  in  the  corn  in 
numbers  and  have  begun  to  feed.  To 
start  an  exploder  or  a  set  of  fire¬ 
crackers  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 
is  usually  a  waste  of  money  and  ef¬ 
fort.  Therefore,  these  scaring  devices 
must  be  used  during  the  first  hour 
of  bird  activity  at  daybreak,  and  the 
intervals  between  explosions  should 
be  no  greater  than  five  minutes. 
Control  operations  should  begin 
early  in  the  season  as  soon  as  the 
birds  begin  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  crop.  It  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  birds  once  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  feeding 
regularly  in  a  particular  field. 

(2)  Birds  readily  become  used  to 
most  scaring  devices  after  constant 
use.  Different  methods  used  on  al¬ 
ternate  days  are  more  successful 
than  a  single  method  used  day  after 
day. 

A  little  attention  to  scaring  devic¬ 
es  at  the  right  times,  and  some  care 
in  setting  them  up  correctly,  will 
pay  dividends  in  crop  protection. 

Management  Pays  Off 

Crop  management  is  another  suc¬ 
cessful  means  for  local  protection, 

Corn  damage  is  usually  much 
greater  in  fields  that  are  located 
close  to  woodlots  or  bushy  hedge¬ 
rows.  Because  blackbirds  prefer  to 
stop  in  such  roosts  before  entering 
a  field,  strips  of  buffer  crops  su<3h 
as  millet  or  grain  sorghum  planted 
along  woods  edge  or  between  hedg¬ 
es  and  crop  fields  will  divert  the 
birds’  attention  from  the  corn.  These 
crops  should  be  planted  so  they  rip¬ 
en  at  the  time  when  the  nearby  corn 
is  reaching  the  milk  stage.  Market 
corn  growers  have  had  some  success 
by  planting  a  little  more  corn  than 
they  expect  to  pick  in  each  field, 
leaving  the  excess  on  the  stalks  as 
a  buffer. 

Another  possibility  that  has  prov¬ 


en  useful,  and  holds  great  promise 
is  the  development  of  hybrid  corn 
that  is  bird-resistant  due  to  a  long, 
tight  husk.  One  New  Jersey  corn 
farmer  completely  eliminated  his 
blackbird  losses  by  using  Pioneer 
302A,  which  has  a  deep-set  ear. 

Nets  Protect 

In  the  case  of  berry  crops,  inex¬ 
pensive  fiber  netting  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  effective  protection. 
It  can  be  done  properly  with  an  in¬ 
itial  investment  of  about  $400.00  per 
acre.  The  netting  can  last  for  five 
years  or  more,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  substantially.  At  harvest,  the 
netting  must  be.  carefully  removed 
and  laid  out  to  dry,  before  folding 
it  and  storing  it  in  a  dry  place,  where 
mold  won’t  cause  decay. 

Technical  assistance  regarding 
methods  for  bird  control  is  available 
in  the  Northeast  from  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  1105 
Blake  Building,  59  Temple  Place, 
Boston  11,  Massachusetts.  Sources 
of  control  materials  such  as  fire¬ 
crackers,  exploders,  netting  etc.  are 
available  at  this  address. 

Research  on  damage  control  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  by  this  Bureau  at 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Laurel,  Maryland.  Data  on  the 
location  of  very  large  roosts  of 
blackbirds,  and  the  return  of  bands 
found  on  the  legs  of  birds  killed  for 
crop  protection  will  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  blackbird  studies.  This 
work  is  being  done  in  the  farmer’s 
interest,  and  its  success  is  dependent 
on  his  cooperation,  not  only  in  pro¬ 
viding  such  information,  but  also  in 
carefully  and  correctly  using  the 
control  methods  best  suited  to  his 
needs. 

GAYWAY  FAR  At  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

fied  by  a  good  friend.  However,  we 
don’t  feel  any  less  critical  of  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  to  get 
this  information  when  there  is  no 
assurance  of  a  program  requiring 
such  information.  The  program 
they  are  anticipating  would,  of 
course,  be  one  involving  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  or  most  crop  production. 

We  don’t  resent  any  less  the  idea 
of  giving  to  government  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  our  farm  operations  so  they 
can  tell  us  how  much  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  raise.  We’ve  had  far  too 
much  experience  with  high  support 
prices  and  acreage  controls  on 
wheat  to  want  to  move  into  an 
across-the-board  control  program. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  point  in  tak¬ 
ing  all  this  out  on  a  good  friend 
who  is  only  doing  his  job. 

I  know  not  what  others  may  do, 
but  as  for  us  at  Gayway,  we  will 
bend  every  effort,  personally  and 
through  Farm  Bureau,  to  retain 
for  ourselves  and  others  the  right 
to  decide  what  we  will  produce. 

Spraying  Wheat 

It  now  looks  as  if  we  were  caught 
sleeping  last  fall.  The  dry  fall  held 
back  the  growth  of  winter  grains. 
However,  because  it  stayed  open  so 
late,  mustard  and  yellow  rocket 
made  quite  a  growth. 

I  wish  we  had  knocked  off  silo 
filling  or  corn  picking  for  a  few 
hours  and  put  on  some  2,4-D  where- 
ever  the  rocket  showed.  I  expect  it 
will  be  back  in  the  new  seedings  in 
’62,  and  we  have  nothing  which  will 
lower  the  quality  of  hay  like  a  lib¬ 
eral  sprinkling  of  this  weed. 


made 

strong 


McCORMICK 
BALER  TWINE 


Quality-guarded 
McCormick  brand  of 
IH  baler  twine  solves 
your  bale  breakage 
problems.  It’s  made 
from  true  sisalana 
fiber  .  .  .  spun  for 
strength  and  uniform¬ 
ity.  McCormick  baler 
twine  assures  you  of 
bales  that  withstand 
rough  handling  in  your 
field  or  in  your  barn. 


McCormick  baler 
twine  has  a 
tensile  strength 
of  325  pounds. 
It’s  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of 
six  50-pound  bales. 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

•  Full  9,000-ft  length  per  car¬ 
ton 

•  Enough  to  tie  500  average 
36-in  bales 

•  325-lb  tensile  strength 

•  Made  from  true  sisalana 
fiber 

•  Smooth-spun  on  new  Mac- 
haul  spinning  machines, 
knotless,  free  running 


•  Treated  with  rodent,  rot, 
and  insect-repellent  chemi¬ 
cals 

•  Protected  in  Quality-Guard 
carton  —  Factory -Fresh 
twine  every  time 

Order  your  supply  of 
McCormick  Twine  today 


"Standard  of  the  World” 
Baler  Twine 

HMade  by 

INTERNATIONAL 
®  HARVESTER 
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Feed  now  for  sustained  summer  production. . . 


Follow  the 


Beacon  Pasture  Feeding  Program 

and  the  advice  of  your  Beacon  Advisor 

When  cows  first  go  to  pasture,  dairymen  are  rewarded  with 
a  boost  in  milk  production.  But  what  happens  after  that 
depends  largely  upon  your  supplementary  feeding  program. 

The  Beacon  Pasture  Feeding  Program  helps  maintain  body 
weight  — avoid  summer  slump.  It  helps  you  produce  lower 
cost  milk  —  get  greater  return  over  feed  cost  —  through  sus¬ 
tained  high  production. 

Even  on  excellent  pasture,  higher  producers  rarely  can  con¬ 
sume  enough  grass  to  do  their  best.  The  Beacon  Pasture 
Feeding  Program  helps  you  keep  body  weight  and  get  the 
sustained  production  advantages  of  grain  feeding  —  permits 
maximum  use  of  your  pastures. 

'Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor .  \ 

He  can  show  you  how  to  determine  the  most  economical  and 
profitable  balance  between  pasture  and  grain  for  your  herd 
and  your  farm.  He  can  advise  how  best  to  manage  and  re¬ 
plenish  your  valuable  pasture  crops.  See  your  Beacon  Ad¬ 
visor  now  —  and  whenever  pasture  conditions  change. 

From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

gEACONiFEEDS 

BEACON -THE  FEEDS  I  I  I  II  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  I 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  A  division  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 


COROSTONE  SILOS 


You  now  have  your  choice  of  the 


COROSTONE  SILO 

With  its  natural  attractive  appearance 
or  the  white  coated 

SOLID-COR  SILO 

Both  are  manufactured  with  the  highest 
quality  aggregate  and  manufacturing 
procedures  in  the  silo  industry. 

YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 

to  investigate  our  high  quality  products 
before  buying.  EPOXY  AND  SPECIAL 
COATINGS  AVAILABLE. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  and 
SOLID-COR  SILO  CO. 

(formerly  Universal  Silo  Co.) 

Box  217-A,  Weedsport,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  information  on 

Q  Corostone  Silos 

□  Solid-Cor  Silos 

Name - 


Address 


SOLID-COR  SILOS 


Healthy 
Cabbage 
For  1961 

x 

By  ARDEN  SHERF* 


SOME  OF  the  many  acres  of  cab¬ 
bage  northeastern  farmers  grow 
each  year  are  bothered  by  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  These  may  be  mild  enough 
so  they  do  not  kill  the  plants  but 
still  reduce  yield  and  quality.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  experienced  farmer 
has  learned  certain  control  steps  in 
order  to  avoid  the  high  losses  of 
many  years  ago.  This  success  is 
not  automatic,  but  involves  several 
steps  such  as  using  resistant  varie 
ties,  treating  the  seed,  growing 
healthy  plants  and  in  some  cases 
adding  chemicals  to  the  transplant 
ing  water,  and  using  several  fungi¬ 
cide  sprays  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer. 

Only  four  diseases  commonly 
bother  cabbage  in  the  Northeast. 
These  are,  in  order  of  importance: 
Fusarium  yellows,  club-root,  Alter- 
naria  black  leaf  spot,  and  black-rot. 

Resistant  Varieties 


Look  sick,  don’t  they?  They  are — the 
"measles”  on  the  cabbage  head 
above  are  caused  by  Alternaria  black 
leaf  spot.  The  abnormal  roots  below 
are  a  result  of  club-root. 


Fusarium  yellows,  the  soil-borne 
disease  that  yellows  the  leaves  on 
one  side  of  the  plant,  can  best  be 
controlled  by  using  resistant  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  Golden  Acre,  W.  R., 
Badger  Market,  Badger  Ballhead, 
3Iarion  Market,  Greenback,  Resist¬ 
ant  Danish,  or  Badger  Shipper. 
Early,  midseason,  and  late  varieties 
are  now  available  possessing  this 
resistance.  In  old  cabbage  growing 
areas  these  resistant  types  must  be 
used. 

Badger  Shipper  is  resistant  to 
clubroot  as  well  as  to  yellows  and 
should  be  tried  in  a  small  way  by 
all  growers.  It  is  an  83  day  blue 
green  variety  of  the  Globe  type. 
Glory  61  is  a  new  Glory  type  kraut 
variety  resistant  to  yellows. 

Terraclor  in  Transplant  Water 

Club-root  is  a  constant  threat  to 
cabbage  culture.  The  new  Badger 
Shipper  variety  mentioned  above  has 
good  resistance.  On  other  varieties, 
good  control  results  from  adding 
Terraclor  to  the  water  when  setting 
the  plants. 

Simply  mix  3  lbs.  of  Terraclor  75% 
WP  in  50  gallons  of  water  (6  table¬ 
spoons  per  gallon)  and  use  Vs  pint 
per  plant.  You’ll  probably  want  to 
use  a  starter  fertilizer  in  the  water 
too,  so  add  3  lbs.  of  15-30-14  or  23 
21-17  in  each  50  gallons  of  water. 
Home  gardeners,  who  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  club-root  problem,  can 
also  use  these  chemicals  with  good 
success. 

Liming  the  soil  to  a  pH  of  7.2  is 
helpful  also  as  the  club-root  organ¬ 
ism  doesn’t  tolerate  alkaline  soil 
very  well.  At  least  1,500  lbs.  of  hy¬ 


*Plant  Pathology  Dept.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


drated  lime  per  acre  is  advised  and 
if  more  lime  is  needed  to  reach  pH 
7.2  common  ground  limestone  is  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Use  of  Healthy  Transplants 

If  you  grow  your  own  plants,  be 
sure  to  use  hot  water  treated  seed 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  black-rot 
being  in  the  seed;  most  seedsmen 
will  do  this  for  you.  The  hot  water 
soak  kills  the  bacteria  that  would 
later  cause  yellow  wedges  on  the 
leaves  of  the  old  plants  or  death  of 
the  young  ones.  Black-rot  is  nearly 
extinct  now  that  seed  treating  is  so 
common. 

Choose  a  well  drained  and  weed 
free  area  in  the  center  of  a  big  field 
to  grow  your  transplants.  Avoid 
areas  near  windbreaks,  ditchbanks, 
low  spots  or  in  soils  where  wild  mus¬ 
tard  or  other  cabbage  family  crops 
have  been  grown  in  recent  years. 
Healthy  young  plants  are  very  im¬ 
portant;  if  you  buy  plants  know 
your  supplier  and  where  he  grows 
them  in  order  to  insure  their  being 
disease-free. 

Spraying  Cabbage 

In  warm  moist  seasons,  especially 
in  the  fall,  Alternaria  leafspot  may 
be  troublesome.  These  brown  target 
spots  on  the  wrapper  leaves  neces¬ 
sitate  extreme  stripping  before  sale 
or  they  may  cause  rots  and  break¬ 
down  in  storage.  By  applying  man- 
eb,  nabam  or  zineb  sprays  3  or  4 
times  from  midseason  on,  good  con¬ 
trol  has  been  obtained  and  high 
quality  heads  are  produced. 

Successful  cabbage  growers  have 
proven  over  the  years  that  these 
simple  steps  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
disease  problems,  giving  the  kind  of 
cabbage  demanded  by  consumers. 
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AN  EXCITING  YEAR 
FOR  CROP  GROWERS 


New  Commodities  •  New  Services  •  New  Information 

■■■■■■■i  Growers  participating  in  G.L.F.'s  1960  Corn  Prediction  and  High  Yield  Club 
did  a  top  job.  Winners  in  G.L.F.’s  three  areas  were  Henry  Bibus  &  Son,  Wrightstown, 
N.J.;  Richard  LaFever,  Moravia,  N.Y.;  Roger  Barber,  Middleburg,  N.Y.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  topped  100  bushels. 

G.L.F.’s  new  Ferti-Veyors ,  mechanical  bulk  fertilizer  units,  finding  ready 
acceptance  with  large  crop  growers.  Toteboxes ,  however,  still  rank  #1  ...  cut  han¬ 
dling  time,  costs,  effort  ...  allow  advantage  of  bulk  discounts. 

■■■■■■■■  In  short  season  areas  be  sure  to  try  Penna.  215  for  grain  corn.  The  few 
bushels  available  last  year  brought  enthusiastic  comments.  Clifford  Collins  at 
Blossvale,  N.Y.  hit  117.55  bushels  -  terrific  for  very  early  hybrid. 

— — —  Granular  pesticides  made  big  jump  in  1960  with  opening  of  new  G.L.F.  Big 
Flats,  N.Y.  plant.  Granular  Randox  for  onions  and  dinitro  for  beans  most  popular. 
Advantages:  no  water  to  haul,  less  weight,  nc  laborious  calibration . 

— — — |  Cornell  M-3 ,  brand  new  this  year,  performed  excellently  in  3  years  of 
tests.  A  little  earlier  than  M-4  and  higher  yielding.  Only  a  small  supply  so  buy 
early .  In  producing  M-3,  rows  of  female  and  male  plants  were  so  closely  planted, 
cultivation  was  impossible.  Atrazine  kept  the  fields  clean  until  harvest,  including 
quackgrass  areas  where  heavy  applications  were  made. 

WKKtttKKKM  G.L.F.  1959-60  lime  volume  hit  new  high  ...  current  year  even  faster. 
Summer  liming  took  big  upswing  as  more  pH  minded  farmers  recognized  advantages  of 
lime  on  sod  ahead  of  plowing  down.  If  you  haven't,  plan  for  summer  lime.  Reasons: 
special  discounts  at  many  agencies;  better  spreading;  less  rutting;  fits  rotation 
ideally.  Above  all  think  of  correcting  acidity  -  reaching  pH  6.8  (6.5  on  lighter 
N.  J  .  soils)  .  7 


Pick  up  G.L.F.  seed  corn  early 


t o  check  new  planter  plate  recommenda¬ 


tions  ,  completely  revised.  Follow  suggestions  and  thoroughly  check  your  plates  . . . 
actual  drop  will  more  than  pay  off  in  better  populations  ...  higher  yields. 

■■■■■■■■I  Remember  some  of  G.L.F.'s  many  Fertilizer  Firsts?  80  lb.-  paper  bags,  high 
analysis  fertilizer,  granulation,  boron'  in  every  bag,  eta..  List  is  growing  .  .  . 
expanded  solution  nitrogen  service  centering  on  Batavia N.Y.;  complete  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  southern  N . J . :  air  application  of  dusts  on  fruit;  complete  package  of  bulk 
fertilizer  handling  equipment.  We're  proud  and  hope  you  are  too  ...  your  cooperative 
continuing  as  leader  in  crop  commodities  and  services. 

■■■■P  Now  ...  G.L.F.  can  fill  your  order  for  Narragansett  alfalfa.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  a  good  seed  supply.  Narragansett  is  a  top  5  Star  Forage  variety,  ideal 
for  heavy  soils  of  moderate  to  somewhat  poor  drainage.  This  represents  a  real  break¬ 
through  ...  for  years  this  variety  has  been  known  as  a  low  seed  yielder. 

■■■■■■■  Easy-to-follow  G.L.F.  spray  schedules  available  this  year  for  beans,  cher¬ 
ries,  apples,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  grapes,  and  cole  crops.  Ask  your  agency. 

Remember  . . .  pick  up  your  copies  of  G.L.F. 's  Weed  Control,  Spray  Dust  Guides. 

*  .  \  .  . 

■■■■■■Mi  Quackgrass  in  corn,  long  a  tough  problem,  now  effectively  controlled .  Your 
G.L.F.  agency  provides  details  on  two  approaches  -  split  applications  of  At raz ine  or 
Ami trol  before  planting  plus  Atrazine  at  planting,  the  latter  if  corn  in  rotation. 

1  t 

■■■■■■i  Believe  it  or  not  ...  5-10-10  still  biggest  seller  in  G.L.F.  territory. 

But  high  analysis  gaining  ...  in  1960  G.L.F.  customers  handled  3.000  tons  less  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  previous  season  just  by  moving  to  higher  analysis  grades.  Check  your 
agency  ...  this  year  many  high  analysis  Super  Plant  Foods  especially  good  buys. 

Granular  16-8-8  popular  among  medium  size  corn  growers  and  in  grass  ferti— 
Consider  this  ideal  2-1-1  ratio.  Another  new  analysis,  5-20-20,  in  New 
oats  where  lodging  is  a  problem  . . .  on  corn  with  supplemental  nitrogen. 

Whatever  your  needs  --  one  ton  of  Super  Plant  Foods  or  5,000  (used  by 
largest  customer)';  a  bushel  of  Cornell  M-10  or  50;  10  tons  of  lime  or  500;  a 
gallon  of  Weedkiller  66  or  200  lbs.  of  Atrazine  --  G.L.F.  fully  equipped  to  serve  you 
efficiently,  economically.  It  will  pay  to  discuss  your  spring  needs  with  your  G.L.F. 
agency.  Do  it  soon  ...  be  ready  for  spring  ...  take  full  advantage  of  G.L.F.'s  com-  • 
plete  crop  package.  Chances  are  good  you'll  save  time  and  money. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange }  Inc. 
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I  HATE  FLIES 

I  hate  ’em  because 
they’re  filthy.  1 
hate  ’em  because  they’re  pesky.  I 
hate  ’em  because  they  won’t  let  me 
work  in  peace  and  because  they 
won’t  let  cows  graze  in  peace.  If  I 
could  do  it,  I’d  like  to  kill  every 
dad-dratted,  dirty,  darned  fly  in  cre¬ 
ation. 


Unfortunately,  I  can’t.  The  way 
things  look  today,  if  anything  could 
survive  a  nuclear  war,  it  would  be 
flies  .  .  .  and  they’d  bounce  back 
stronger,  meaner  and  dirtier  than 
ever. 


But,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
complete  fly  control  program  .  .  . 
that  keeps  ’em  from  being  such  a 
problem.  You  might  say  that  today, 
on  any  particular  farm,  flies  are  op¬ 
tional  .  .  .  you  can  control  ’em  if 
you  want  to  with  a  good  manage¬ 
ment  program  and  Watkins  insec¬ 
ticides. 


Your  Watkins  Dealer  can  provide 
you  with  a  complete  line  of  insec¬ 
ticides  for  use  in  the  home,  in  the 
bam,  in  the  pasture  and  in  your 
garden.  You  name  it,  chances  are 
he’s  got  it. 


DAIRY  FLY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

For  example,  take  the  fly  control 
program  for  dairying.  It’s  complete, 
it  works  .  .  .  and  it  pays. 

1.  Protect  cows  on  pasture  from 
biting  flies.  Spray  them  with  Wat¬ 
kins  Dairy  Fly  Spray.  This  lets  ’em 
graze  instead  of  spending  the  day 
fighting  flies.  They’ll  pay  you  back 
many  times  over  in  milk  that  you 
wouldn’t  get  otherwise. 

2.  Fog  barn  with  Watkins  Grade 
AA  Pyrethrum  Fly  Spray.  It’s  a 
powerful  new  1961  formulation  of 
synergized  pyrethrins,  safe  for  use 
in  dairy  operations.  Teamed  with 
the  new  Watkins  Turbo-Jet  Spray¬ 
er,  it  will  plumb  “clean  out”  flies 
in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

3.  Reduce  fly  population.  First, 
remove  breeding  places.  Get  man¬ 
ure  and  wet  straw  spread  every 
week  if  you  can.  Second,  use  re¬ 
sidual  insecticides.  Use  that  tasty 
Watkins  Fly  Bait  (fruity-scented, 
sugar-coated  cornmeal  spiked  with 
Malathion  and  DDVP).  Another 
great  new  residual  is  Watkins 
Triple-Duty  concentrate  containing 
“Ronnell”.  Spray  walls,  etc.,  for 
two  to  four-week  control. 

This  is  a  program  that  will  really 
do  the  job.  If  you  hate  flies  the  way 
I  do,  give  it  a  try.  Ask  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  ...  he  can  set  you  up. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


S  TREKS 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  motorist 
lost  control  of  his  car,  which  jump- 
*  ed  over  an  electric  fence,  narrowly 
missing  g  large  hickory  tree  near 
the  roadside  on  our  property.  The 
car  rolled  out  into  the  cow  pasture 
and  tipped  over.  The  two  young  men 
in  it  crawled  out  unharmed. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  there 
had  been  from  time  to  time  consid¬ 
erable  opposition  expressed  to  the 
removal  of  roadside  trees,  I  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  what  relation  there  may 
be  to  such  trees  and  deaths  on  the 
highway.  I  have  kept  a  record  of  the 
highway  fatalities  where  trees  were 
involved,  as  reported  each  week  in 
our  daily  paper. 

Eighty-six  persons  were  killed  in 
motor  vehicles  which  hit  trees  in 
New  York  State  in  1960.  In  eight  in¬ 
stances  two  persons  were  killed  in 
each  car,  therefore  a  total  of  78 
autos  hit  trees.  These  vehicles  appar¬ 
ently  had  crossed  the  road  shoulder 
safely — and  the  ditch,  if  any — before 
striking  the  trees.  How  many  of 
these  86  persons  might  have  surviv¬ 
ed  if  the  trees  had  not  been  on  the 
roadside  can  only  be  conjectured. 

My  personal  reaction  is  this.  I  will 
plant  no  more  roadside  trees.  If 
highway  departments  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  roadside  trees  bor¬ 
dering  our  property  I  will  make  no 
objection.  I  would  rather  lose  a  tree 
than  have  a  tree  of  mine  involved  in 
loss  of  life.  —  James  C.  Otis,  King 
Ferry ,  N.  Y. 

SAFE  WKLIIIAG 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment 
relative  to  the  A.  W.  Forbes’  letter 
on  page  37  of  a  recent  issue. 

All  manuals  and  books  on  arc 
welding  state  flatly  that  all  portions 
of  the  welder’s  body  must  be  covered 
while  welding.  The  reason  is  to  avoid 
skin  damage  from  the  many  kinds 
of  rays  emitted  by  the  arc,  as  well 
as  spatters  of  molten  iron  which 
cause  a  more  common  type  of  burn. 

I  should  guess  that  Mr.  Forbes  is 
a  brunette  possessing  rather  dark 
skin  and  that  he  could  likewise  ex¬ 
pose  his  body  to  the  full  energy  of 
the  sun  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  (after  a  winter  of  cover)  and 
experience  little  or  no  burn  from 
this  either. 

My  experience  in  teaching  welding 
over  many  years  is  that  brunettes 
can  stand  some  exposure,  while 
blondes  or  redheads  can  stand  little 
or  none.  Being  of  rather  fair  skin 
myself,  if  I  apply  more  than  two 
electrodes  without  cover,  I  will  be 
fire  red  the  next  few  days  ' and  peel 
within  the  week!  Also,  no  amount 
of  welding  produces  a  resistance  (or 
tan),  and  furthermore,  any  form  of 
continuous  skin  irritation  is  believed 
to  increase  the  tendency  toward  skin 
cancer. 

In  my  opinion,  protective  clothes 
for  welding  are  in  the  same  category 
as  every  other  protective  device  or 
guard — they  do  cause  some  incon¬ 
venience  but  this  is  slight  compared 
to  the  possibilities  of  body  harm 
when  the  guards  are  not  used,  so 
that  we  should  learn  to  live  with  the 
protection.  This  applies  to  all  types; 
whether  P.T.O.  shields,  guards  over 
table  saws,  enclosures  over  grinding 
wheels,  two-hand  controls  for  punch 


presses;  or  leather  gloves,  long 
sleeves,  and  high  shoes  for  arc  weld¬ 
ing. — E.W .  Foss,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ANOTHER  "RHYME” 

I  have  had  your  paper  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  enjoy  every  line  of 
it.  Perhaps  you  would  care  to  print 
the  following: 

Down  on  the  farm  about  half  past 
four,  I  slip  on  my  pants  and  slip  out 
the  door.  Out  through  the  yard  I  run 
like  the  dickens,  to  milk  the  cow  and 
feed  the  chickens;  clean  out  the  barn 
and  grease  up  the  rigs,  separate  the 
cream  and  slop  the  pigs;  work  two 
hours  then  eat  like  a  turk,  and  then 
I  am  ready  for  a  full  day’s  work. 

Then  I  gas  up  the  tractor  and 
put  on  the  rack;  throw  a  jug  of 
water  in  an  old  grain  sack;  step  on 
the  starter  and  roar  down  the  lane; 
got  to  get  the  hay  in  ’cause  it  looks 
like  rain.  Look  over  yonder  and 
sure  as  I’m  born,  cows  all  out  and 
eating  the  corn;  start  across  the 
meadow,  run  a  mile  or  two;  all  out 
of  breath  and  wet  clean  through. 

Get  back  on  the  tractor,  then  for 
a  recompense,  the  old  bull  gets 
astraddle  .of  the  barbed  wire  fence. 
Joints  all  aching  and  muscles  in  a 
jerk;  I  am  fit  as  a  fiddle  for  a  full 
day’s  work.  Work  all  summer  until 
winter  is  nigh,  then  figure  up  the 
books  and  heave  a  big  sigh.  Worked 
all  year,  didn’t  make  a  thing;  got 
less  cash  now  than  I  had  last  spring. 

Now,  some  folks  tell  us  there  ain’t 
no  hell,  but  they  never  farmed  so 
how  can  they  tell?  When  spring  rolls 
around  I  take  another  chance,  while 
the  fringe  grows  longer  on  my  Sun¬ 
day  pants.  I  give  my  suspenders  a 
hitch,  my  belt  another  jerk;  and, 
by  heck,  I’m  ready  for  another. year’s 
work! — Walter  Nixon,  Linwood,  N.Y. 

MEN  OUT  OF  WORK 

In  the  February  18  issue,  in  The 
Mailbag,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  about  the  union¬ 
ization  of  farming,  and  how  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  done.  In  California 
they  are  trying  to  do  it,  but  I  think 
they  will  put  more  men  out  of  work 
’than  they  will  help,  as  growers  will 
go  more  and  more  for  mechanizing 
the  harvesting. 

The  unions  have  done  a  lot  of 
good  work  giving  the  working  man 
a  good  working  week,  better  wages 
and  more  benefits,  but  now  they  had 
better  pull  in  the  reins  a  bit  and  sit 
up  and  take  notice  before  more 
mechanization  steps  in.  The  human 
body  has-  to  do  some  work;  it  is 
good  for  body  and  soul. 

And  I  think  this  ties  in  with  what 
Mr.  Ernest  Strobeck  of  Macedon, 
N.  Y.,  said  in  the  same  issue,  that 
we  will  have  more  unemployment, 
and  manufacturers  will  take  their 
factories  where  labor  is  cheaper. 
They  are  in  business  to  make  money, 
and  going  to  make  it  where  they 
can.  Even  the  farmer  wants  to  make 
money  to  get  ahead,  and  that  is  no 
more  than  right. 

We  have  a  good  standard  of  living 
and  should  watch  our  step  now  be¬ 
fore  we  go  overboard  and  create  a 
lot  of  unemployment  —  and  then 
where  will  we  be?  Down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder  instead  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  our  labor. — Mrs.  A. 
Wright ,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 
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Longer  Silo  Life 
Surer  Crop  Protection 
Lower  Maintenance  Cost 

Now,  add  extra  years  to  the  life  of  your 
silo — at  little  extra  cost — by  ordering 
it  Factory  Creosote  Treated.  In  this 
scientific  process,  air  is  first  removed 
from  the  wood  cells  .  .  .  then  the  creo¬ 
sote  is  forced  deep  down  into  the  wood 
under  heavy  pressure.  Your  factory- 
creosoted  silo  looks  better,  lasts  longer, 
gives  you  better  silage  protection  by 
far.  And  more  than  pays  for  itself  by 
eliminating  costly  paint  jobs  forever. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  today  for  Free 
catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-4 1 1  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NEW 

UNADILLA 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Head  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eys 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  96- D.  Rochelle,  III. 


NEW  SICKLE  BAR  MOWER... 
PRICED  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDENER 


$139.50 

(Slight  Freight  Variation) 


32"  cut  —  levels  heavy 
grass,  weeds,  saplings 
with  ease.  Write  today 
for  full  details  and 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Jari  Products,  Inc. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Dept.  1210. 


e  Jari  "chief” 


FREE  1961  CATALOG 

New  1961  patterns.  Smart  new  colors  I 
and  designs.  87  styles.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang- 
ng  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
— Vi  to  ‘/3  lower  than  retail  stores  & 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Write  now  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Oept.  76  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1960  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People’s  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 
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HERE  IT  IS  the  first  of  April  — 
and  in  just  about  five  or  six 
weeks  from  now  our  American 
Agriculturist  Scandinavian  Tour 
party  will  board  the  beautiful  S.  S. 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  an  Atlantic 
cruise  that  will  take  them  to  France! 
Paris  will  be  the  first  stop,  and  then 
will  come  visits  to  seven  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria.  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  England. 

As  our  party  for  this  tour  is  now 
complete,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  cannot  take  any  more  reserva¬ 
tions  for  it— 'but  it  is  not  too  late  for 
you  to  make  reservations  for  an¬ 
other  delightful  European  tour  that 
we  are  having  later  this  year. 

British  isles  Holiday 

Our  second  European  trip  this  year 
will  be  to  the  British  Isles  and  will 
not  leave  New  York  City  until  Au¬ 
gust  31,  but  already  reservations  are 
coming  in.  As  this  will  be  a  limited 
party,  early  reservations  should  be 
made  in  order  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  getting  space. 

This  four  weeks’  tour  (Aug.  31- 
Sept.  28)  has  been  especially  plan¬ 
ned  to  visit  all  of  the  beautiful  and 
historic  places  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  that  there 
usually  isn’t  time  to  see  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  European  tour.  It  will  give 
you  an  intimate  glimpse  of  these 
delightful  isles  that  you  can  get  in 
no  other  way. 

On  this  trip,  we’ll  see  Killarney, 
the  Blarney  Stone,  the  Ring  of 
Kerry,  Dublin.  Tipperary,  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  lakes,  Inverness,  Culloden 
Moor,  Balmoral,  Edinburgh,  the 
lake  country  of  England,  Stratford- 
on-Avon;  the  ancient  walled  city  of 
Chester;  quaint  Welsh  towns;  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Bath;  South  Devon,  Salisbury  Cath¬ 
edral;  famous  seaside  resort  towns, 
the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Canterbury,  and  finally 
wonderful  old  London. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  escorted,  all¬ 
expense  tour  and  will  far  surpass 
all  your  expectations  in  comfort, 
ease  of  traveling,  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  We  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of  our 
British  Isles  Holiday  which  will 
give  you  full  details  and  the  cost. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-AA,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


-A  Public  Farm  Forum- 


Mr.  Dairyman: 

Let's  look  at  the  tacts  and 
Plan  our  future. 

Let's  talk  about: 

•  Our  Supply  of  Milk 
•  Our  Problems  Marketing  It 
•  Some  Plans  That  Can  Help 


Get  Answers  to  Questions  That  Will  Affe  cf  Your  Income 

To  discuss  plans  for  improving  the  farm  milk-price  situation,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  36  public  meetings.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  at  convenient  locations  throughout  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  milkshed  on  dates  that  will  be  announced  locally. 

Conducted  each  Spring  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  .  .  .  largest 
marketing-bargaining  cooperative  in  the  Northeast  .  .  .  the  Farm 
Forums  give  all  dairy  farmers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  full 
discussion  of  current  problems  facing  the  dairy  industry,  as  well  as 
plans  for  solving  them. 

The  meetings  will  review  such  key  questions  as:  “What  About 
Tomorrow?  Our  Milk  Supply?  Our  Marketing  Problems?  Plans  Thai 
Can  Help?”.  x 

Decide  New  to  Attend 


Annuel  Farm  Forum  In  Your  Locality 
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29  ALL-STAR  SALE  ANIMALS 
AVERAGE  $714.14 


★ 

★ 
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TOPS 

AT 

$1020 
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Hickory  Shade  Beauty,  a  daughter  of  Woodside  Wayne 
Jolie,  has  a  3  yr.  old  record  of  14,630M  and  654F. 
Standing  behind  her  are  (I.  to  r.):  contending  bidder 
Norman  Howes,  Memphis;  consignor  James  Earl,  lina- 
dilla;  buyer  Raymond  Higgins,  Burlington  Flats;  and 
leadsman  Emmett  McClure,  West  Ghent. 

29  registered  Holsteins  sired  by  bulls  in  regu¬ 
lar  service  at  NYABC  sold  for  a  total  of  $20,710  at  the 
third  NYABC  All-Star  Sale,  March  1,  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  BREAKDOWN:  3-over  $1000 

1  -  from  $900  to  $1000 

2  —  from  $800  to  $900 
8  —  from  $700  to  $800 

1 1  -  from  $600  to  $700 
4  —  from  $540  to  $600 

The  $714.14  average  is  the  highest  in  the  nation 
for  a  1961  AB  stud  sale.  For  future  "All-Stars"  in  your 
herd,  contact  your  NYABC  technician  or  write: 

NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  528-AA 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


All  bulls  in  NYABC  stud  meet  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders  health  standards. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch —Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


>EW  ENGLAND  IIEItEFOItll  SALE 

RATCLIFFE  HICKS  ARENA, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  STORRS,  CONNECTICUT 

Saturday,  April  15th,  1961 

Show:  10  A.M.  Sale:  1:00  P.M. 

An  Opportunity  to  Buy  the  Right  Kind  at  the  Right  Price 

An  Opportunity  to  Buy  Herd  Replacements  or  Herd  Foundation  Stock 

5  'Clean  Pedigreed'  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 
29  Open  and  Bred  Females 

SELLING  HORNED  AND  POLLED  HERE  FORDS — All  of  Popular  Bloodlines 
Sale  will  be  held' rain  or  shine  undercover  in  the  Arena.  For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write: 

II.  II.  BRULE,'  Salt*  Manager 

Pine  Haven  Shore,  RD  #1,  South  Burlington,  Vermont 

160  Registered  Guernseys— 1 25  Cows— 20  Bred  Heifers  in  The  Garden  State  Farm  Complete 
Dispersal,  April  5,  Warwick,  New  York.  Best  of  Green  Meadow  Breeding,  on  17A,  1  mile 
South  of  town;  Peter  Sandfort,  Owner;  Nick  Bonnema,  Mgr.  A  rare  opportunity  to  secure 
high  producing  Vaccinated  dehorned  Guernseys,  many  of  which  have  12000  and  higher 
milk  records.  For  Catalogs  Write  The  Farm  or  The  Pate  Sales  Company,  2064  Lawrence 
Road,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.;  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.;  The  Merryman  Company, 
Sparks,  Maryland. 


•n,r  m* 


How  about  a  good  tough  saw  tor  your  pruning 
troubles?  Will  cut  anything  trom  sprouts  to  3”  limbs 
clean  and  with  ease.  16”  blade,  well  balanced,  no  kinks 
nothing  to  monkey  with,  just  saw  and  enjoy  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  users  in  the  Northeast. 

WHEELER  SAW  CO.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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PUREBRED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SEED  STOCK 

ROUTE  5  &  20  — WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  Y 

$UFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  Profits  America’s  best  meat  type  breed.  For 
free  breeder’s  .1st.  write 

NATIONAL  $UFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Box  324AA  ‘  Columbia,  Missouri 


Rural  Youth  Conference 


On  your  own 

By  MABEL  HEBEL,  Home  Editor 


ON  A  SNOWY  Saturday  morning 
last  month,  I  drove  to  Lisle, 
N.  Y.,  with  Mrs.  Augusta  Chap¬ 
man  of  West  Danby,  N.  Y.,  who 
recently  joined  our  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  staff.  We  were  bound  for 
a  New  York  Rural  Youth  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  four  organiza¬ 
tions:  Grange,  Extension  Service, 
Dairymen’s  League  Young  Cooper¬ 
ators,  and  Rural  Church  Institute. 

We  found  about  75  young  people 
there,  plus  such  well  known  New 
York  State  rural  youth  leaders  as 
Stanley  Skinner,  Rural  Church  In¬ 
stitute  director;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Corf- 
man,  Dairymen’s  League;  Miss 
“Pat”  Emerson,  Grange,  and  Harold 
Carley,  Ass’t.  State  4-H  leader. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
“On  Your  Own”  and  most  of  the 
young  people  were  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  facing  the  choice  of  a  career. 
The  weekend  setting  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  attractive  Congrega¬ 
tional  Conference  Center  at  Lisle, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Young. 

We  were  housed  in  Elliott  Hall, 
the  new  center  of  a  group  of  houses 
which  together  with  the  nearby 
chapel  and  lodge  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  peaceful  New  England  vil- 
age.  So  popular  has  this  low-cost 
conference  center  become  f $10  for 
the  entire  weekend)  that  it  is  now 
busy  with  meetings  during  11 
months  of  the  year.  / 

There  were  three  speakers  on  the 
“get  more  education”  theme.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cox,  personnel  director  of 
Dairymen’s  League,  spoke  on  the 
qualities  that  business  and  industry 
look  for  in  job  applicants.  He  stress¬ 
ed  the  need  for  trained  personnel 
and  gave  these  very  impressive  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  how  much  education 
pays  off  in  higher  lifetime  earnings: 

Estimated  earnings  from  age  22 
to  74  years:  8  years  elementary 
school,  $116,000;  1  to  3  years  high 
school,  $135,000;  4  years  high  school, 
$165,000;  1  to  3  years  college,  $190,- 
000;  and  the  big  jump — 4  years  col¬ 
lege,  $268,000! 

“The  fellow  who  doesn’t  go  to 
college  can  sometimes  work  his  way 
up,”  he  said,  “and  may  even  catch 
up  with  the  educated  man  eventu¬ 
ally — if  he  is  willing  to  learn.  But 
it  will  take  him  longer.  The  educat¬ 
ed  man  starts  on  a  higher  rung  of 
the  ladder.” 


“Training  for  careers  that  do  not 
need  a  degree,”  was  discussed  by 
Professor  William  Farnsworth  of 
Delhi  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute.  He  pointed  out  the  value  and 
scope  of  the  two-year  courses  at 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitutes.  Such  schools  now  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  and  compar¬ 
atively  low  living  costs.,  • 

The  question,  “Why  Go  to  Col¬ 
lege?”,  was  the  subject  of  the  third 
speaker,  Professor  Leo  Herndon  of 
the  Cornell  University  Department 
of  Rural  Education — but  instead  of 
answering  the  question,  he  said  he 
would  like  to  tell  the  audience  some 
of  the  reasons  boys  frequently  give 
him  for  NOT  getting  more  education 
or  training  after  high  school. 

“Some  boys,”  ho  said,  “say  to  me, 
'I  am  going  into  the  armed  services.’ 
Every  boy  has  to  face  this  problem 
of  spending  time  in  the  service,  so 
why  bother  to  get  more  education? 

“Or  they  say,  ‘I  can  get  a  job  and 
earn  good  money  without  extra 
schooling.  Why  should  I  take  from 
2  to  4  years  to  get  more  education? 
I’d  lose  my  earnings,  plus  the  cost 
of  going  to  school.  So  why  bother?’ 

“Others  say,  ‘I  can  learn  all  I 
need  to  know  without  going  to  a 
school  of  some  kind.’ 

“And  girls,  often  say,  ‘I’m  going 
to  get  married  eventually,  so  why 
bother  to  get  more  education?’  ” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Prof. 
Herndon  startled  his  listeners  and 
evoked  laughter  by  writing  down  on 
a  blackboard  these  words: 

Good  wages 
Marriage 
Kids 
Trapped 

“It’s  not  funny,”  he  said.  “I  know! 
That  was  my  own  experiejicc.  1 
wouldn’t  change  my  life  now  if  I 
could — but  it  wasn’t  easy  getting  an 
educatioii  after  I  had  a  family  to 
support.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  finish 
your  education  first. 

“Think  of  your  lifetime  earnings 
rather  than  what  you  can  earn  right 
now.  Further  education  enables  you 
to  specialize  and  to  earn  more  even¬ 
tually.  Though  a  college  education 
may  not  be  so  essential  for  farmers, 
it  is  important  for  them,  too.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  a  complicated  business  today, 
and  every  farmer  has  to  work  with 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


There  are  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed  opportunities  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  related 
to  agriculture  for  young 
people  with  farm  back¬ 
grounds  and  the  proper 
training.  More  education 
after  high  school  —  either 
college  or  vocational 
training  —  is  the  key  to 
job  opportunity. 

— Photo:  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
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Establish  Meadows 

By  E.  S.  (Ed)  HARRISON 


THE  PRODUCTION  of  a  good  hay 
crop  requires  that  many  things 
be  done  right.  We  must  start  with 
the  soil.  The  soil  type,  its  fertility 
and  its  pH  determine  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  species  and  the  variety  with¬ 
in  a  species  that  can  be  successfully 
grown.  For  example,  on  a  heavy, 
poorly  drained  soil,  alfalfa  is  usually 
a  poor  gamble,  but  some  .other  le¬ 
gume,  like  the  clovei's,  will  produce 
a  good  yield  of  high  quality  hay. 

The  fertility  level  is  important  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  nature 
cannot  put  into  the  growing  plant 
what  we  have  failed  to  put  into  the 
soil. 

Secondly,  plant  growth  is  more 
rapid  on  a  fertile  soil.  This  rapid 
growth  means  that  the  crop  will 
reach  the  cutting  stage  earlier  in  its 
maturity,  assuring  more  time  for 
the  growth  of  later  cutting.  The  rap¬ 
idly  growing  hay  plant  will  be  lower 
in  fiber  and  higher  in  both  digesti¬ 
bility  and  palatability. 

The  growth  on  non-productive  soil 
is  slow,  with  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  hard  wiry,  stem  that  is  high  in 
fiber  and  correspondingly  lower  in 
digestibility  and  palatability. 

Third,  a  hay  crop  grown  on  a  well 
fertilized  soil  will  be  higher  in  its 
mineral  content.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  legumes.  Some  will  say 
that  this  is  not  very  important  be-, 
cause  we  can  fortify  the  ration  with 
minerals.  It  is  true  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  field,  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  convince 
me  that  these  mineral  supplements 
are  a  complete  replacement  for  the 
minerals  that  nature  has  so  skill¬ 
fully  built  into  the  growing  plant. 

New  Varieties 

The  plant  breeders  are  making 
great  and  rapid  strides  in  developing 
new  varieties  and  improving  old  var¬ 
ieties  of  our  hay  plants.  The  best 
variety  at  last  spring’s  planting  time 
may  very  well  not  be  the  best  at 
planting  time  this  spring.  For  this 
reason  the  philosophy  that  once  pre¬ 
vailed,  “It  was  good  enough  for  Dad 
so  it  is  good  enough  for  me,”  has  no 
place  in  today’s  agi’iculture. 

Soil  type  and  its  adaptability  for 
the  growth  of  the  different  varieties 
and  species  of  hay  plants  vary  wide¬ 
ly  even  from  farm  to  farm.  Each 
farm,  therefore,  presents  an  individ¬ 
ual  problem  and  no  general  recom¬ 
mendation  can  be  made  that  will 
cover  equally  well  any  large  area. 
The  individual  operator  must  con¬ 
duct  some  experimentation  on  his 
own  in  search  for  those  varieties 
that  will  give  the  greatest  yields  of 
Quality  hay  under  his  conditions. 

The  preparation  of  the  seedbed 
is  important.  It  has  been  said  of 
cultivated  crops  that  the  best  culti¬ 
vation  possible  is  before  the  crop  is 
planted  when  every  inch  of  the  soil’s 
surface  can  be  tilled.  It  is  even  truer 
°f  crops  like  a  hay  seeding  that  can- 
n°t  be  cultivated.  Grass  seed  costs 

Editor’s  Note  In  an  early  issue, 
Ed  Harrison  will  tell  his  experiences, 
und  conclusions  about  harvesting 
hay.  Watch  for  it! 


money.  When  sown  on  an  uneven, 
poorly  prepared  seedbed  with  high 
and  low  spots  and  even  open  cavi¬ 
ties,  much  of  this  expensive  seed  will 
be  covered  so  deep  that  it  will  not 
grow  and  therefore  represents  wast¬ 
ed  expenditure. 

Even  if  the  seed  grows,  an  uneven 
seedbed  makes  it  impossible  to  cut 


the  crop  at  a  standard  height,  so 
there  will  be  some  loss  in  crop  yield. 
The  rough  surface  resulting  from  a 
poorly  prepared  seedbed  forces  one 
to  slow  down  the  forward  motion 
of  all  harvesting  equipment  and  in¬ 
creases  the  harvesting  time.  Even  at 
the  lower  speeds  on  this  rough  sur¬ 
face,  every  piece  of  equipment  used 
suffers  unnecessary  wear  that  short¬ 
ens  its  useful  life. 

Skimping  on  grass  seed  is  false 
economy.  If  not  on  your  own  farm, 
I  am  sure  that  riding  through  the 
countryside  you  have  observed  some 
old  hay  meadows  that  had  practi¬ 
cally  run  their  course.  Here  and 
there  was  a  lonely  alfalfa  plant  that 
had  survived.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
impressed  you,  but  all  that  I  could 
think  of  was  a  young  pine  tree  try¬ 


ing  to  get  established  on  land  that 
had  once  served  a  useful  agricul¬ 
tural  purpose. 

The  population  of  the  desirable 
hay  plants  per  square  foot  of  land 
largely  determines  the  type  of 
growth.  If  the  population  is  scat¬ 
tered,  it  encourages  the  growth  of  a 
heavy  stemmed  branching  plant  that 
early  in  its  maturity  becomes  woody, 
and  the  dairy  cow,  unless  on  an  al¬ 
most  starvation  diet,  would  refuse  it. 

As  we  increase  the  population  of 
desirable  plants  per  square  foot  we 
encourage  the  growth  of  a  more  up¬ 
right  plant  with  fewer  coarse  stems, 
and  a  plant  lower  in  its  fiber  con¬ 
tent  and  with  a  much  higher  nutri¬ 
tive  value  and  greater  palatability. 
The  finer  growth  also  hastens  curing 
time. 


Here  is  something 


can  do 


1H1S 


GENUINE 

SURGE  Tug  &  Pull 

Adjustable  to  each  cow 
was  pioneered  by 
SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER 


Pipeline  or  Bucket— 

make  sure  that  YOUR  cows  W 
are  getting  really  good  cow  If 
milking.  It’s  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  the  fight 
against  MASTITIS. 

YOU  must  properly  stimulate 
your  cows’  udders.  YOU  must 
put  the  milking  unit  on  as  soon 
as  milk  starts  to  flow  —  and  re¬ 
move  it  promptly  when  the  udder 
empties.  YOU  must  also  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  removes  the  milk  fast 
.  .  .  without  damming,  or  pinching 
teat  or  udder. 

The  SURGE  Breaker  Cup  with  ad¬ 
justable  Tug  &  Pull  is  the  pipeline 
milking  unit  you  need  .  .  . 

..and  HERE  is  why! 


BELOW  shows  a  SURGE  Breaker  Cup  “milk¬ 
ing  cycle”  with  milk  being  drawn  from  teats 
—  through  inflations  —  and  streaming  into 
space  in  glass  bowl.  Full  flow  from  each  teat 
enters  cup  independently  .  .  .  with  no  inter¬ 
mixing  on  the  way. 

©  Bobson  Bros.  Co.,  >96) 


AT  LEFT  is  what  happens 
during  the  massage  cycle. 
Vacuum  on  teats  is  relieved 
with  inflation  action  being 
quick  and  positive  due  to  pul- 
sator  location  close  to  shells. 

Each  cycle  lasts  barely  a 
second  —  but  notice  that 
milk  has  some  time  to  leave 
cup  before  inflations  open 
and  milking  cycle  is  repeated. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA  *  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 
cfFouwruj^e&at 
NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Swum, 

€a/uf€4t 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  IN 


Htuitime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


/^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NEW  DOUGHNUT  SHAPE' 

RINGS’ 

of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  docking  of  Lambs. 

Best  ever  made.  Wide  stretch  .  .  .  won’t  'V-a> 
break  .  .  .  bites  hard  .  .  .  GKBEN  color.  . 
Insist  on  these  new  rings.  AT  DEALERS 
or  Postpaid.  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7. 
Elastrator  instrument  $12.50. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO 

151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Name 


Address 


CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  fiom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  S5.67:  8xi2  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Largo  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N  Y. 
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City 


State 
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Typical  of  calves  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  is 
this  one  presented  in  1960 
to  John  Hadlock,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  by  Dave 
Gibson  of  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Federation. 


PROGRESSIVE 

RREEDERS 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  recently  awarded  Pro¬ 
gressive  Breeders’  Awards  to  four 
Empire"  Staters.  The  herd  owned  by 
William  H.  Mears,  Fort  Edward,  at¬ 
tained  an  average  annual  production 
of  13,994  pounds  of  milk,  544  of  fat. 
Kenneth  Patchen,  Locke,  recorded  an 
average  of  13,893  pounds  of  milk, 
526  of  fat  on  his  52  cows.  George 
Williams,  West  Winfield,  had  21  cows 
on  test  and  averaged  15,997  and  599 
in  the  pounds  of  milk  and  fat  depart¬ 
ment.  Nicholas  Kqlk,  Goshen,  with 
67  cows  on  test,  had  the  highest  av¬ 
erage  production  record  of  the  four 
named — 16,161  pounds  of  milk  and 
635  of  fat. 


They  know  how  to  grow  corn!  The 
men  pictured  above,  all  from  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  were  presented 
with  plaques  at  a  recent  G.L.F. 
meeting  for  top  corn  growing  abil¬ 
ity.  From  left  to  right,  they  are: 
George  White,  Port  Byron;  Frank 
Warne,  Owasco;  and  Joseph  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Weedsport.  Frank  is  accepting 
the  award  for  neighbor  Richard  La'- 
Fever,  also  of  Owasco. 

LaFcver,  who  posted  the  top  yield 


figure,  used  90  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  plowed  down,  plus  400 
pounds  of  10-20-20  and  then  side 
dressed  with  75  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  a  liquid  form.  His  plant  popula¬ 
tion  was  18,500  per  acre;  he  used 
2,4-D  amine  as  a  weed  killer.  O’Con¬ 
nor  used  the  same  weed  killer,  but 
George  White  put  on  Atrazine. 
George’s  plant  population  was  19,339, 
while  Joe  had  a  stand  of  18,876 
plants  per  acre. 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  . .  .  reduce  con' 
gestion.  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

AND  GARAGES 
Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nld  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  . ^ 


For  the  eighth  year,  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  will  pro¬ 
vide  six  purebred  calves — one  from 
each  major  dairy  breed — to  a  New 
York  boy  or  girl  who  shows  promise 
as  a  future  breeder. 

Youth  under  20  yeai’s  of  age  who 


Twenty-nine  registered  Hoi- 
steins  sold  for  a  total  of  $20,710 
at  the  Third  NY  ABC  All-Star  Sale 
held  March  1,  1961  at  Earlville,  New 
York.  Featuring  registered  Holstein 
females  sired  by  bulls  used  in  regu¬ 
lar  service  at  the  New  York  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.  of 
Ithaca,  the  sale  was  conducted  before 
an  audience  of  900  people  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  R.  Austin  Backus  sales 
organization  of  Mexico,  New  York. 

The  $714  average  is  the  highest  in 
the  nation  for  a  1961  AB  stud  sale. 
Twenty-four  cows,  three  to  eight 
years  of  age  averaged  $731.88  and 
five  first  calf  heifers  averaged  $629. 

William  Lasher  of  Catskill,  New 
York  had  the  top  consignment  in 
the  sale  totalling  $1080  on  Sunrise 
Acres  Chem  Dunloggin,  a  three- 
year-old  Chem  daughter,  at  $920  and 


live  on  New  York  fanns  may  try  for 
one  of  these  calves  by  filling  out  an 
application  form  before  May  1. 
These  forms  may  be  secured  from 
county  4-H  agents  and  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture  teachers  or  by  writing  to 
D.  A.  Hartman,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


her  two-months-old  heifer  calf  at 
$160.  The  cow  was  purchased  by 
Johnson  Little,  Jr.  of  Horseheads, 
New  York  and  the  calf  by  William 
E.  Roy  of  Horseheads. 

Hickory  Shade  Beauty,  a  five-year- 
old  daughter  of  Woodside  Wayne 
Jolie,  sold  for  $1020.  She  was  con¬ 
signed-  by  James  C.  Earl  of  Una- 
dilla,  New  York  and  purchased  by 
Raymond  Higgins  and  Sons  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Flats,  New  York.  The  Hig¬ 
gins  family  was  the  top  buyer  aP  the 
sale,  purchasing  five  animals  lor 
$3,925. 

Another  top  cow  was  Middleham 
Virginia  selling  for  $1000  on  the  bid 
of  Evans  H.  Barrett  &  Son  of  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.  A  daughter  of 
Greenaway  Max  Sovereign,  she  was 
consigned  by  Harry  Elliott  of  Greene, 
New  York. 


GOOD  RULES 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Peterborough,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  recently  announced  three  more 
Summarized  Sires  owned  by  Empire 
Staters.  To  attain  this  distinction,  a 
bull  must  have  at  least  ten  daugh¬ 
ters  with  official  production  records. 
The  bulls  and  their  owners  are:  May 
Rich  Leaders  Rex,  Richard  P.  Out¬ 
house,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Lake 
Louise  Royal  Superb,  H.  Sherman 
Lake,  Lyons,  N.  Y.; -Verity  Farms 
.  Jeanette  Oldwick,  Ruth  Jackson, 
Ashville,  N.  Y. 


26th 


Annual  Purebred 
Aberdeen  -  Angus 

SALE 


APRIL  15th 

Cornell  University 
Livestock  Pavilion 


N.  Y.  Angus  Assn. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  ami  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Tills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agood  night’s  sleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


\Y\IM  All-Star  Earlville 
Sale  Averages  #714  Per  Head 


m-A-m 

. .  .the  inside 
story  of  greater 
silo  profits 

Ensilage  stays  sweet  longer  in 
a  Marietta  Harvest  King  Silo 
because  of  DUR-A-COTE  .  .  . 
the  acid-resistant  lining  that 
won’t  crack,  chip  or  peel. 
Originated  by  Marietta  and 
proven  over  ten  seasons  of  use, 
DUR-A-COTE  preserves  feed 
nutrients  to  give  your  silo 
greater  dollar  value.  Harvest 
King  helps  speed  your  feed¬ 
ing  operation,  too,  because  it 
is  designed  to  work  with  any 
top  unloading  system.  And 
strong,  concrete  stave  con¬ 
struction  means  years  more  of 
service.  For  the  inside  story 
on  Harvest  King  Silos  with 
DUR-A-COTE,  mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  today  .  .  .  and  ask  about 
our  easy  financing. 

Your  order  now  still  earns 
an  EARLY  BUYER’S  DIS¬ 
COUNT. 


Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 

Concrete  Division 
ljrn  American-Marietta  Company 

MWi  Marietta,  Ohio 

Please  send  data  on  Harvest 
King  Silos  and  financing  plan. 


J 
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CROPS 


How  does  the  weight  of  a  muck  soil 
compare  with  upland  soil? 

An  upland  mineral  soil  may  weigh 
as  much  as  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
while  the  dry  muck  may  weigh  as 
little  as  20  or  30  lbs. 

Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  grow 
good  peas  to  be  harvested  in  mid¬ 
summer? 

Hot  weather  and  peas  don’t  get 
along  very  well  together.  You  can 
help  the  situation  some  by  planting 
them  rather  deep,  and  by  mulching 
with  sawdust,  which  tends  to  keep 
the  soil  cool.  Perhaps  the  best  meth¬ 
od  is  to  use  a  variety  called  Wando, 
which  is  more  tolerant  of  heat  than 
other  varieties.  Some  think  the 
quality  is  not  up  to  standard  vari¬ 
eties,  but  they  are  still  pretty  good. 

When  some  sort  of  grain  is  used  as  a 
preservative  for  grass  silage,  how  much 
is  usually  added? 

When  the  moisture  content  is 
around  75%,  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  is  150  lbs.  per  ton  of  green 
crop  material.  If  the  moisture  is 
S0%,  step  up  to  200  pounds  per  ton. 

t 

Is  there  any  practical,  easy  way  to 
judge  moisture  content  of  grass  to  be 
put  in  the  silo? 

After  it  is  chopped,  take  a  handful 
and  squeeze  it  as  hard  as  you  can 
for  about  20-30  seconds  and  then  re¬ 
lease  it.  If  it  holds'  its  shape  and 
there  is  juice  on  your  hands,  the 
moisture  content  is  probably  over 
75%.  If  it  holds  its  shape  but  there 
is  little  free  juice,  it  is  between  70  %- 
75%,  and  when  it  falls  apart  slowly 
without  free  juice  its  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  usually  60%-70%. 


Why  Raise  Roughage? 

(Continued  from  Page  7 ) 

Traditional  methods  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  have  been  altered  and  modern¬ 
ized  in  the  past,  helping  farmers  to 
compete  with  increased  costs  and 
lower  milk  prices.  To  continue  to 
alter  and  modernize  these  methods 
is  now  beyond  good  financial  reason 
ing  because  of  the  initial  costs,  the 
future  depreciation  and  tax  cost. 
Most  important  is  the  fact  that  it 
places  the  largest  amount  of  capital 
investment  in  non-milk  productive 
units. 

We  follow  these  lines  of  tradition 
because  it  is  here  we  have  the  know¬ 
how.  A  break  from  these  traditional 
ways  and  methods  will  mean  to 
many  dairymen  a  need  for  new 
knowledge,  confusion  as  to  the  best 
way,  a  fear  of  costly  mistakes,  but 
eventually  the  satisfying  experience 
of  being  competitive  in  a  modern 
business. 

An  all-purchase  feed  system  for 
hairy  farming  is  definitely  not  with¬ 
out  fault  or  hazards,  and  I  do  notx 
wish  to  imply  in  any  way  that  it  is  a 
solution  to  all  dairymen’s  problems. 
Each  farm  has  its'  own  group  of 
paths  (and  obstructions)  to  the  best 
way  for  profit. 

Where  expansion  is  anticipated 
and  the  values  are  as  stated  herein, 

I  feel  this  system  is  valid  in  every 
Respect. 


How  wet  can  ear  corn  be  and  still  be 
stored  without  loss? 

Corn  with  30-35  percent  moisture 
can  be  stored  in  properly  construc¬ 
ted  outdoor  cribs.  Cribs  should  not 
be  over  414  feet  wide.  .They  should 
be  well  covered  and  built  where  air 
can  circulate  freely. 

What  effect  does  wilting  of  grass 
silage  have  on  losses  of  nutrients  in 
storage? 

The  losses  without  wilting  are 
greater  because  you  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  drainage  away  from 
the  silo.  Some  tests  show  that  losses 
without  wilting  may  run  as  high  as 


30%-40%  while  where  the  silage  is 
wilted  or  where  preservatives  are 
added  it  may  be  as  low  as  12%-15%. 

DAIRY 

Is  production  lowered  if  cows  do  not 
have  approximately  12  hours  between 
milkings? 

Recent  tests  show  little  effect 
from  intervals  varying  from  10  to 
14  hours. 

I  have  heard  that  feeding  pellets 
made  of  fine  ground  hay  has  an  effect 
on  the  butterfat  of  milk.  Is  this  correct? 

Yes,  there  is  experimental  evi¬ 


dence  to  indicate  that  the  butterfat 
test  could  drop  as  much  as  25% 
when  pellets  made  from  fine  ground 
hay  are  fed  as  the  sole  roughage. 
When  pellets  or  wafers  are  made 
from  long  hay  without  grinding  it, 
the  fat  test  is  not  affected. 

Is  it  possible  to  feed  dairy  cows  no 
roughage  other  than  grass  silage? 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  this.  Certainly  some  dairymen 
are  sold  on  grass  silage  as  the  only 
roughage.  If  it  is  used  that  way  it  is 
very  important  to  have  it  in  front  of 
the  cows  a  large  percentage  of  the 
time. 


HEALTHIER  COWS 
ARE  PRODUCING 
$1400  ADDITIONAL 
MILK  INCOME 

The  Sniders  attribute  increased  milk  production 
to  improved  herd  health  since  using  Aureomycin  Crumbles  — 
no  residue  problem  during  entire  2J*  months  of  use 


“For  an  annual  investment  of 
$275  in  aureomycin®  Crumbles 
we’re  getting  a  return  of  $1200  to 
$1400  in  greater  milk  income,” 
reports  Billie  B.  Snider,  who  op¬ 
erates  the  50-cow  Snider  Broth¬ 
ers  Dairy  at  Franklin,  Kentucky, 
in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
James  D.  Snider. 

“We  began  using  the  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Crumbles  about  24 
months  ago,  and  in  that  time 
we’ve  seen  the  milk  production 
per  cow  increase  10  per  cent. 
This  increased  production,  of 
course,  results  from  maintaining 
a  stronger,  healthier  herd. 

“In  addition,  our  cattle  now 


enjoy  almost  complete  freedom 
from  foot  rot  and  mastitis. 

“Our  fnilk  is  Grade  A  and  is 
tested  regularly  for  antibiotic 
residue.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  these  tests  are,  but  we’ve 
never  had  a  report  of  any  such 
residue  showing  up  in  milk  from 
our  place.” 

James  D.  Snider,  just  quoted, 
was  selected  as  Kentucky’s  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Farmer  of  1960. 
How  Aureomycin  Crumbles  work 

AUREOMYCIN  has  a  long-proven 
ability  to  fight  a  wide  variety  of 
disease-causing  bacteria. 

These  bacteria,  if  unchecked, 
result  in  diseases  that  hold  a  cow 


back.  Sometimes  the  animal 
shows  the  outward  symptoms  of 
a  specific  disease  such  as  foot  rot, 
scours  and. respiratory  diseases. 

More  often  a  condition  may 
result  known  as  “hidden  disease” 
—  a  non-active  state  which  keeps 
the  cow  from  normal  good  health 
and  production. 

—and  in  the  milking  line 
aureomycin  Crumbles  “can’t 
make  more  milk,”  but  used  regu¬ 
larly  with  your  usual  ration, 
they  will  control  the  bacteria  that 
are  holding  down  production  — 
and  the  active  diseases  that  mean 
a  really  sick  cow. 

Healthy  cows  are  better  able 
to  produce  to  their  maximum 
bred-in  milk  and  profit-making 
capacity. 

'  Available  in  50-lb.  bags  wher¬ 
ever  veterinary  products  are  sold. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  •AUREOMYCIN is  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company’s  trade¬ 
mark  for  chlortetracycline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 


Billie  Snider,  left,  and  his  brother,  James,  operate  Snider  Brothers  Dairy, 
Franklin,  Kentucky. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  *s  required 


PUBLISHING  AND 

Apr.  15  Issue . Closes  Mar.  30 

May  6  Issue . Closes  April  20 


CLOSING  DATES 

May  20  Issue . Closes  May  4 

June  3  Issue . Closes  May  18 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernsey^  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards 
Livestock  auctions-  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday — Caledonia.  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene; 
Thursday  — .  Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  calf 
markets. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  bulls,  very  well  bred^ 
Also  a  few  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons 
N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS — Polled  Bulls’  ready  for  service: 
open  heifers  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  TX8-3003. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  "Hereford  yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion. 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price,  Clarence.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS  ARE  THE  Ideal  beef  cattle  for 

the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weather 
and  produce  the  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 

Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  TEN  young  Hereford  cows  with 
calves.  Nice  herd.  Stanley  Giosick,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
WAIT— WAIT  UNTIL  you  attend  7th  Annual 

Maine  Polled  Hereford  Sale  at  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  June  21st,  before  buying 
your  1961  quality  Polled  Herefords.  All  clear 
pedigrees.  All  guaranteed.  Rodger  E.  Collins. 
Secretary,  MPHA,  Box  268.  Orono,  Maine. _ 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  Herd  choice  heifers, 
calves,  superior  cows,  proven  breeders.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  David  Hull,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fam¬ 
ilies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tarbell  Guernsey 

Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Herd.  Young, 
heavy  producers.  Official  records.  Many  great 
cows  and  bulls  developed  over  the  past  25 
years.  Certified  Bangs  and  T.B.  Reasonably 
priced.  Will  finance  if  necessary.  Box  514-PF 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

BULL  AND  HEIFER  calves  from  tested,  classi¬ 
fied  dams.  English  bloodlines.  Breeding  and 
records  on  request.  Herd  on  DHIC  test.  J.  M. 
White,  Marathon,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath, 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur, 
Greene,  Oneonta,  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


_  DOGS _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30. 00.  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa.  _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 

482M3, _  __  _  _ 

FOR  SALE:  German  Shepherd  pups  sired  by 
son  of  Rin-Tin-Tm.  Sorry,  no  shipping.  Mrs. 
Peter  Giess,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Willet 
UL-7-2634. 

COONHOUNDS  —  RECORD  catches  last  fall, 
prices  start  at  $125.  Phone  Clifton  Springs 
HO-2-5677,  Rt.  96,  write  I.  H.  Moore,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups  from  real- 
heel  driving  parents,  bom  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $16,  females  $33.  Joseph  Winkler, 
Hankins,  N.  Y. 


_ SHEEP  _ 

FOR  SALE;  My  flock  of  Reg,.  Shropshire  bred 
ewes,  yearlings  and  ram,  best  offer  takes  all, 
R.  C.  Miller,  Rt,  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  for  sale;  reasonable.  In¬ 
quire  at  Spatto’s,  Remsen,  New  York. 


GOATS 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial.  25 Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  B-36,  Missouri. 


_ _ HORSES  ,  _ 

WANTED:  HORSE  FOR  cultivating  to  work 
single.  Julius  Ignatowski,  River  View  Farm, 
Milford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE:  PAIR  of  matched  chestnut  mares, 
weight  3200.  Ralph  Stevens,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECKED  PII EA. SANTS  c hicks  or  older? 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 

RINGNEGK  PHEASANTS.  Hardy  stock.  Eggs 

— chicks  in  season.  Sunny  Acres,  Seely ville,  Pa. 


_ DUCKS _ 

FOR  BEAUTY  AND  profit  grow  Crested 
Pekins.  12  ducklings  postpaid  $7.50  Meadow- 
brook,  Ri  hfield  2,  Pa. 

1960  WHITE.  CRESTED  Black  Polish  from  ex- 
hibition  stock.  Swedish  Blue  and  East  Indian 
ducks — stamp.  Jack  Nolan  Taftville,  Conn. 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKINS7"Rouons7"Musco‘- 
vies  and  Wild  Mallards.  Eggs,  ducklings  and 
stock.  Sunrise  Farms,  Griswoldville,  Mass. 


_  GEESE  _ 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed 
goslings,  10  for  $12.00  postpaid.  White  China 
Goslings,  10  for  $9.50  postpaid.  Charles  How 
land,  Route  1,  Erdicott,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS— LARGE,  fast  growing, 
husky.  $1.60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings — 15  for  $9.00.  Fred  Wilson,  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 


_ _  _ TURKEYS  _ 

MEADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whites.  Poults  69b.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 


_  CAPONS  _ 

STARTED  CAPONS — Meat  type  Barred  Silver 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Grow  capons 
for  profit  and  pleasure.  Write  for  free  "Capon 
Facts  'n  Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes.  Kingsley, 
Pennsylvania. 

STARTED  SURGICAL  Capons — Vantress-Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks,  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
Rarin’  to  grow  into  world’s  finest  capons  that 
bring  premium  prices.  Write  for  booklet.  Sun¬ 
ny  brook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  TA-8-1611. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS'.  AND  SUPPLIES.  Catalog  10tf. 
Walter  Hoenes.  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Hareo  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-links.  Buff  Sex-links.  Peterson  Corn 
ish  Cross  meat  birds  Hatch  every  week.  N.  Y 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow  View 
Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich.  N.  Y 
Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers.  RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets,  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Ph,  LE  8-3401, _ 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  catalogue,  4-eolor  pictures, 
24  pages.  67  rare  and  common  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  from  Giants  to  Bantams.  Murray  Mc- 
Murray  Hatchery,  Box  B70,  Webster  City,  la. 
BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

AAA  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS.  Vantress  $10- 
100.  Pullets  all  heavies  $15-100.  Broilers 
heavies  $6-100.  our  choice.  Table  assortment 
our  choice  $2.50-100.  $4.50-200.  COD.  Klines 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

HI -PRODUCTION  LAYERS  —  White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26-100,  Silver  Cross  with  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  $25.00.  Broad  breasted  Cornish  broiler 
Cross  Straight  Run  $11.00.  100%  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  Noll  Farms,  Sheridan  5,  Penna. 
GIANT  LOPOVER  COMB  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Austra  X  Whites,  Black  Min- 
oreas,  Anconas,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Cornish 
X  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L. 
Wyandottes.  Our  special  breeding  builds  healthy 
chicks.  Really  pays  off,  both  on  the  market 
and  at  the  nest.  U.S.  Approved,  pullorum  clean. 
Heavy  assorted,  $8.95-100;  pullets,  $15-95; 
junior  roosting  age  pullets,  $32.90-100;  duck¬ 
lings,  $24.90;  bronze  turkey  poults,  $81.00. 
FOB.  Write  for  free  circular  and  complete 
price  list.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 

PLEASE  OARE  ENOUGH  about  poultry 
profits  to  write  us.  Grand  Champion  Layer 
Strain  Cross  Leghorns,  Super  Laying  Reds, 
Rocks.  Free  literature.  Trail’s  End  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Gordonsvilie,  Virginia. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  try  a  different  breed  of 
chicks  this  year?  We  have  fifteen  unusual 
breeds  to  choose  from.  Sunrise  Farms,  Gris¬ 
woldville,  Mass. 


_ ___  PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage- 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
wheks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Sex  Links  Warren  Sex-Sal-Links, 
other  famous  egg-  strains.  Write  or  call  for 
down-to-earth  prices.  Additional  discounts  for 
advance  orders.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A 
Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BEES 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians 
and  Caucasians  are  very  gentle  and  productive. 
They  will  produce  your  honey  and  pollinate 
your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds 
$6.00,  queen  included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per 
package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton. 
New  Jersey. 

BARGAIN!  BEEKEEPING  Equipment.  Write 
C.  Halse,  31  Pinewood  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  "How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yehrly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. _ 

FREE  FOLDER  “Make  Money  Raising  Earth- 

worms.”  W.  Price,  Wil-Lo  Farm,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 
NITECRAWLERS  : DIG  easy  electrically.  Make 
digger  for  as  low  as  $3.00.  Instructions,  blue¬ 
print,  postpaid  $1.00.  W.  Price,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

BLUE  PEAFOWL,  PEACOCKS,  peahens.  All 
ages  available,  state  age  wanted,  prices  quoted 
on  request.  Treeiand  Farms.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  meat  producing  pedi¬ 
greed  rabbits.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Conn. _ 


MINK 

MINK— $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book  "Domestic  Mink,”  $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch.  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de¬ 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav¬ 
ings  on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru¬ 
ments.  One-day  service.  Write  American  Re¬ 
search  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  ET,  Lenexa,  Kansas. 


HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2581  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. 

ALFALFA  MIXED.  HAY,  wheat  straw.  De¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burlingham.  RD  1. 
Holcomb,  New  York,  Holcomb  54-2A.  < 

HAY,  FIRST*  SECOND  cutting.  Wheat  straw, 
ear  corn,  oats.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone 
HO-92885, _ _ 

BALED  ALFALFA,  timothy  mixed  hay  for 
sale.  F.  C.  Whitney,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


_  WOOL  _ _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills.  443  Main.  Eldorado  Texas. 

WOOL  WANTED,  Send  your  wool  to  the 
Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Wooleh  Mill,  Shippensburg, 
Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  butter  and  sugar 
cakes.  Elliotts,  New  Kingston,  New  York. 
YOU  WILL  LIKE  our  fancy  grade  maple  syrup. 
Gallon  $6.00,  %  gallon  $3.25,  2  oz.  cakes  $1.25 
lb.,  sugar  $1.00  lb  in  5  lb.  cans.  Postpaid 
third  zone.  L.  L.  Allen,  Craftsbury,  Vermont. 

FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $5.0CTgallon  F.O.B. 
Samuel  Zehr,  New  Bremen.  N.  Y. 


FOODS  &  FRUITS 

BUTTERNUT  jkEATS  $3.50  per  lb.  Postpaid.' 

Evelyn  Beasley,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
A  A,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

DAHLIAS,  ALL  KINDS,  twenty  assorted  $3.00. 
postpaid  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA  —  hybrid"  seed. 
Exclusive  planting  method — 300,  $1.98.  Packet 
$1.00.  Ference  Nursery,  Point  Pleasant,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  30  HARDY  chrysanthemums,  as¬ 
sorted  types  and  colors,  unlabeled.  $2.00  post¬ 
paid.  State  inspected.  Twin  Locust  Acres, 
Houston,  Delaware. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — Newest  varieties.  Stamp 
brings  list.  Gunk — roots  leaves  12-15  days — 
plantlets  3-5  weeks.  Quart  (concentrate)  $1.25 
postpaid.  Nelson  Farm  Violets,  ( Phillipston — 
near  Fqx  Run)  Athol,  Mass.  RD#1. _ 


MUSIC 

"PLA-SURE”  GUITAR  COURSE.  Teach  your¬ 
self.  TV  style.  Fast,  easy,  as  taught  in  our 
studios.  First  part  $1.50,  complete  course  $3.00 
postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Literature  10b.  Reilly’s 
Studio,  142  Court  Street,  Binghamton  6,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS  AND  cedar  poles.  All  sizes, 
rustic  fencing.  Pressure  treated  barn  poles. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son. 
Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus^  N.  Y. 
Phone  OR-9-3121. 


SIGNS 

ALUMINUM  MAILBOX  Markers:  Luminous 
letters  1%”  high,  16  spaces.  $1.98  postpaid 
"The  Country  Store”.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 
SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING)"" "on"steel.  "aluminum, 
cloth,  paper,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New 
York,  Dept.  G. 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y 

ALUMINUM  POSTE D  SIGNS:  attractiverecon- 
omical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs,  Box 
452,  Altamont,  N  Y. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  blueberry, 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli- 
dawn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties.  Walter 
K.  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabtoii; 
onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 
H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

FRTeE— VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog.  55  year 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato, 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  stan¬ 
dard  varieties.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville 
S  C  P  O  Box  684. _ 

GROW  IMPORTED  GIANT  British  Sovereign 
Strawberries.  Matchless  old -World  flavor.  Fruit 
large  as  eggs,  plants  tremendous  growers.  Sup¬ 
ply  limited.  Order  now.  $2.50  dozen — 2  dozen 
$4.50  prepaid.  Airmail  50b  dozen  extra.  Free 
brochure.  Jacobson  Imports,  175  Rafferty 
Gardens,  Littleton,  Colorado 

STRAWBERRY;  RED,  BLACK,  purple  rasp" 

berry  and  blackberry  plan's.  Guaranteed  to 
grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS :  Certified,  fresh  dug. 
Catskill,  Empire,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Fairfax, 
$3.25  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  state  inspected  (Cer¬ 
tificate  #437)  from  virus  free  foundation  stock 
and  raised  on  treated  soil.  The  best  of  the  old 
and  new  varieties  (such  as  Empire.  Catskill, 
Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  etc.)'.  Fresh  dug,  well 
trimmed,  well  packed  and  postpaid.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  with  instructions  for  planting  and  culture. 
New  ideas  on  spraying  and  thinning  the  plants 
to  produce  more  berries.  Also  25  June  bearing 
(your  choice)  plants  free  with  your  order. 
Year-old  Mary  Washington  asparagus  plants 
also.  Jim  &  M.  W.  Dudley.  Millbury,  Mass, 
Phone  UN -5-6095. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Allgold,  Redgold, 
Ga.  Reds,  Bunch  Portorico,  Nancy  Hall,  Vel¬ 
vet  Reds.  Early  Ports  and  Copper  Skin.  200- 
$1.50,  500-$2.50,  1,000-$4.00.  Prompt  shipment 
guaranteed.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS!  Double  state "fnspec- 
ted.  Blakemore,  Robinson  $6  per  1,000;  Empire, 
Tennessee  Shipper,  Sparkle,  Armore,  Tennessee 
Beauty,  Dixieland  $8;  Pocahontas  $10;  Gem, 
Superfection  $12.  Tommy  Rogers.  Harrison, 
Tennessee,  phone  Fi-4-6122. 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  strawberry  “plants. 
Vermont  grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Catskill, 
Howard  17  (Premier)  50 — $2.00;  100— $3.50; 
300— $8.50;  500— $12.00;  1,000— $22.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy  long 
rooted  plants.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 
STRAWBERRY 7" RASPBERRY’  Plants.  All  va- 
rieties.  Fresh  dug  on  order.  Frep  catalog.  Free 
plants.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

SALE :  EVERGREEN  Seedlings,  prepaid.  2 
year  Red,  Scotch  Pine;  blue.  Norway  Spruce- 
100— $3.00;  1,000— $20.00.  3  year  Concolor, 

Balsam,  Douglas  Fir,  Austrian,  Red,  Scotch 
Pine;  Black  Bill,  Norway,  White  Spruce  100— 
$4.00;  500 — $18.00.  Also  Canada  Hemlock,  Col¬ 
orado  Blue  Spruce,  Mugho  Pine  100 — $5.00. 
Unadilla  Nursery  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

F AMOUS  BG  SCOTCH  pine  seedlings  grown  ex 
clusively  by  our  nurseries.  Free  tree  tip  publi 
cations  regularly.  Free  price  list  on  request 
Denton  Nursery.  R.  it  1,  Conneaut.  Ohio. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — Plants  one  acre  5x5’.  1.000 
Scotch  pine,  100  Norway  spruce,  100  Colorado 
blue,  100  Douglas  fir,  50  white  spruce — all 
3  yr.  stock.  Postpaid  $37.50.  List  on  request 
Whitmer  Nursery  Cooperstown.  Pa. 
CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  choice  Christmas 
Tree,  Ornamental  stock.  Scotch,  Austrian  Pine; 
Colorado  Blue,  White,  and  Engelmann  Spruce; 
Douglas,  Concolor,  Fraser  Fir,  seedlings  and 
transplants,  many  other  species.  One  to  a  mil¬ 
lion,  any  quantity  Bargain  priced,  $6  per  1,000, 
up.  Write  for  free  price  list,  phone  or  come  to 
our  nursery,  open  now  daily.  Genesee  Valley 
Nursery,  Belmont,  New  York. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  Seedlings. 
Seeds,  (free  catalog)  Scotch  Pine  seedlings 
(Christmas  Tree  strain,)  5-10  inch  100 — $5.00, 
1.000 — $20.00.  1,500  seeds  with  instructions 

$1.00.  Blue  Spruce  seedlings;  4-S  inch,  50— 
35.00;  10  transplants  $3.50.  ,1,500  seeds  $1.00 
10  two-year  blueberry  postpaid,  $8.75.  AA 
Mellinger’s,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

G  RAFT  I N  (if  K  IT  si"  "cIRaIh'  "f lulls  ,~n  utsTToses , 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma¬ 
terials  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries, 
Hinesburg,  Vermont. 


FENCE  POSTS  _ 

FENCE  POSTS,  ALL  sizes,  locust,  cedar,  oak. 
Rails,  poles, — treated.  18  month  heifer,  year¬ 
ling  bull.  Gary  English.  345  Lake,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


_ SITUATION  WANTED  _ _ 

MOTHER  WITH  TEEN  children  seeks  "position 
on  farm  with  elderly  people.  Box  514-NP, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
DESIRES  POSITION  in  "widower,  motherless 
home  on  farm.  Teer  children  and  pets  to  be 
included,  references  and  details  exchanged. 
Box  514-QR,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.  Franklin 
Mass  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R  1  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. 

WANTED — MIDDLE-AGED  couple  to  manage 
a  home  for  elderly  ladies.  Adequate  salary  and 
maintenance.  Write  to  Box  514-TM,  American 

Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — REAL  ESTATE  salesmen,  no  capi- 
tal  investment,  openings  in  Tioga,  Chemung 
Tompkins,  Chenango  and  Cortland  counties 
Write  or  call  stating  qualifications:  W  W 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

GIRL:  TRAIN  FOR  Housemother,  school  for 
retarded  neat  NYC.  Steady  job,  good  home. 
Start  $100  month,  room  and  board.  Sound - 
view,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi- 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114  E. 
32nd,  Dept.  C-74D,  New  York  16. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

$2750  PER  HOUR  OR  MORE  for  part  or  full 
time  route  work.  Large  repeat  orders.  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19M.  Box 
371,  Baltimore,  Md.  _ 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 

farmers  make  $125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  No  investment.  Samples  free — 
ideal  proposition  '  for  corn  and  feed  men. 
Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19,  Ill. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions' 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail 
able.  Harris  Wilc<  x  Phone — Bergen  146.  N  Y 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 

Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co 
operative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School  Mason  City  11 
Iowa. _ _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 
Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI.  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH.  Arkansas. 
Free  catalog  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


_  STAMPS  AND  COINS 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25e 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
STAMPS— 25  DIAMONDS  and  triangles  mixed 
$1.00.  J.  Nutt.  Box  357,  Penn  Yan.  N  Y _ 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka¬ 
burra,  Koalabear.  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros,  IOC 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario; 

25  Id  I F  F  E  RE  N  T  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25 f..  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario.  • 

$750,000,000.00  RARE  COIN  Search.  Rarities 
worth:  penny  before  1944,  $1,250;  nickel  before 
1939,  $15,550,  dime  before  1940,  $5,600.00; 
quarter  before  1942.  $5,800.00  ;  500  before  1939. 
$6,000.00;  silver  dollar  before  1936,  $17,500.00. 
Large  illustrated  complete  catalog  gives,  top 
Prices  for  coins,  paper  money.  Compare  prices 
before  selling.  Send  $1  for  catalog  today.  Relia¬ 
bility  guaranteed.  Endwell-Union.  Dept.  AM-6. 
Kirkwood,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARI-AULINS  -  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size— 
7’x9’,  $5.67;  8\\12’,  $8.64;  12’xl4’,  $15.12 

Polyethylene  film  also  available  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our 
65th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  Inc. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


_  SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  haro 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip 
Went  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited  Write  Van  Dusen  v 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata.  Minn 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silo?  —  up  to  30 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals  W  l 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 

SEND  FOR  OUR  free  leaflets  about  our  per- 
J  feet  19  day  8,000  mile  Grand  Circle  Tour  of  the 
West  by  Charter  Bus.  Leave  June  24,  July  17 
and  August  12,  1961.  Visit  Grand  Canyon.  Old 
Mexico,  California  and  Lake  Louise.  Only 
5314.00  plus  tax  Shanly  International  Corp.. 
b~SA  Blue  Cross  Bldg..  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


__  _ MOBILE  HOMES 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes  itoute~219 
a  miles  south  cf  Hamburg,  N  Y.,  near  Buffalo 
bas  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec 
uon  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac 
bePt  furniture,  farm  machinery,  anything'  ol 
'’alue  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere  anytime. 


_  BOOKS  _ 

DET  us  FIND  that  book  you  want.  Fret 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service.  Box  18.  Clary 
vUle,  N.  Y 

BOOKsTalyioST  2,000  titles.  10c  each!  Cata- 
mg  free.  Badger,  9000-8  West  Custer,  Mil¬ 
waukee  18,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger 
22  Shore  Road  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 
WANTED— OLD  AIRPLANES,  any  condition^ 

Write;  Box  126,  Lisbon.  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL  Hexhead  S.APL  bolts 
and  nuts.  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  copperclad  heavy 
duty  No.  10  wire  400  foot  lengths  for  electric 
fences,  $4.50  per  roll  less  than  .01340  per  foot; 
also  300  foot  coils  of  No.  12-2  copper  under¬ 
ground  cable  for  direct  burial  purposes  such 
as  running  electric  gas  pumps,  lights,  motors, 
generators,  etc  Polyethylene  coated  for  extra 
long  wear.  List  price  $42.00  per  coil,  sale  price 
$8.50  per  roll.  Mail  check  or  M.O.  with  order 
to  Montague  Supply,  R.D.  1.  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 

BRAND  NEW  US  Navy  surplus  bunk  beds. 
Heavy  gauge  steel,  folding  legs  for  storage 
only  $7.7%  Also  double  decker  only  $17.75  ex¬ 
press  collect  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Bob 
Rockmore,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  'Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  6-INCH  PORTABLE  aluminum  irri 
nation  system,  excellent  condition  J  Mark 
tobinson  lunkhannock  5,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13,000  miles 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147.  Clymer,  N.  Y.  phone  EL-5-8822. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  -  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents  Dunbar.  Minne 
ctpolis  8.  Minnesota. 

FREE  CATALOG,  WELDERS,  kits,  Build 
350-ampert  welder  using  aircraft  generator 
Plans  250  Dunbar,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 

BALER  TWINE— $6.50  per  bale.  Money  back 
guarantee,  thousands  of  bales  sold  to  farmers, 
dealers,  and  contractors  by  Gardiner  Machinery 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. _ 

t'RACTORS  — -  SMALLEST  TO  largest,  nearly 
new  and  older,  wheel  or  track,  selling  at  prices 
lower  than  ever  by  dealer  established  15  years 
at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  apply  today  at  Phil 

Gardiner  Tractor  Sales  &  Service.  _ 

FARM  MACHINERY— Selling  out  at  reduced 
prices  at  Phil  Gardiner  Machinery  Acres,  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  N.  J, _ 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  New  Holland  heater  crop 
dryer,  $1650.  Cobleskill  Welding  Service,  Inc. 
Box  304,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Phone  AF-4-2481. 
FOR  SALE:  COMPLETELY  rebuilt  two-row 
Iron  Age  (Farquar)  potato  planter  on  rubber. 
Trexler  potato  cutter,  Troyer  4-knife  seed 
splitter,  Haines  continuous  seed  treater,  three- 
bottom  14-inch  John  Deere  plow,  two-bottom 
16-inch  John  Deere  plow.  Box  147,  Clymer 
New  York. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  USED  STATIONARY  hay  baler, 
size  17x22.  Dean  Hart.  Sackett  Road,  Bergen. 
N.  Y. 

HEAVY  FARM  TRAILER.  Eaton  axled  Dodge 
truck  for  spray  rig.  100  gallon  Niagara  Liqui- 
Duster.  Everett  Harvie.  237  Electric  Ave.. 

Lunenburg,  Mass  _ .  _ 

FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  irrigation  system.  30 
lengths  4”  pipe  with  rainbirds.  Gasoline  motor 
with  pump,  etc.  Price  $800.  Used  three  sea¬ 
sons.  Howard  J  Curkendall.  Newark  Valley, 
N.  Y.  _  _  _ 

JOHN  BEAN  ROYAL  20  potato  sprayer,  Iron 
Age  two-row  potato  planter.  Francis  Drake, 
Orwell,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  TRACTORS  —  balers,  combines, 
dozers,  tillage  tools,  corn  pickers  and  bind¬ 
ers.  garden  equipment,  Rambler  cars  and  used 
autos  and  trucks.  Baler  twine  $6.50  per  bale, 
binder  $7.95.  Some  new  tractors  and  small 
tractors.  Phil  Gardiner  Rambler  &  Machinery 
Sales,  Mullica  Hill  (on  the  map).  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. _ _ 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  abso.ute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock 
doweled  wind -resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-31.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York. 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue,  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-31, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE :  DISC  plow  3  bottom  fast  hitch  for 
International  Harvester  utility  tractor,  like  new. 
Call  or  write  A  Borsh.  Valatie,  New  York. 
Chatham  2-6340 

ECONOMY  RIDING  Tractor — nine  horsepower. 
Excellent  condition,  attachments.  Hilbert  Mel- 
huish.  Montrose,,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE.  COMPLETE  Natural  Gas  hay 
drying  equipment  three  wagons  canvas  and 
drier.  Edgar  Ackerman  Woodhull,  N.  Y 
Phone  3710. 

COMPLETE  PASTE URtZIN.G  Outfit  —  ther¬ 
mometers.  recorders,  pipe  and  fittings,  170  gal¬ 
lon  vat  pasteurizer  C.P.  homogenize!',  cooling 
system.  Pure-Pak  oaper  automatic  bottler. 
Approved  by  County,  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ments.  Ideal1  for  farmer  to  process,  sell  own 
milk.  Fred  McGiveron,  South  'Wales,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE :  LARGE  Frigidaire  deep  freeze  in 
perfect  condition.  Write  Box  72.  Tioga  Center, 
N.  Y. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

P LASTIC fTwO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1,507  Triplc- 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Adval,  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y.  . 

FREE  —  WALLPAPER  CATALOG.  1961  Edi- 
tion  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penr  Wall  Paper  Mills.  Dept.  O. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WEAVE  RUGS— Make  Good  Profits— No  ex- 
perince  necessary!  Free  catalog,  sample  card, 
and  low  prices  on  carpet  warp  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive  beam  counter.  If  you 
have  loom,  advise  make,  weaving  width 
plears.  OR.  Rug  Company,  Dept.  3162,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro.  Box  7031N. 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

SEW?  JOIN  SAMPLE  Club.  Send  250  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  samples.  Receive  free  16-page  Bar 
gain  Sewing  catalog  Home-Sew  Inc..  Bethle¬ 
hem  15,  Pa. 

PARTY  GAMES!  ADULT’S.  Children’s.  Two 
sixty  page  books  350  Book  Mart,  9000-8W 
Cusier,  Milwaukee  18,  Wisconsin. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts ”  in  ~kit> 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis.  7,  Minnesota. 

$CASH  MAKING  Artificial  Flowers.  Discount 
catalog  100.  Flocraft,  Farrell  9,  Penna. 

QUILT  PIECES. — Beautiful  colors!  lVi  lbs., 
$1.00.  3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92-A  North,  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 

SHOP  AT  HOME  Gift  and  Gadget  catalog  free. 
Waters.  40  McIntyre  Lane,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 
DRESSES  2407  SHOES  39*7  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  -clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Trans  world.  164-A,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $395 
Lovely  !4  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish.  hunt. 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept 
681-D,  Rainbow  Park.  Box  521  Ocala.  Fla 
i  AD59067Z-Q) _ 

5  ACRES  NEAR  COUNTY  Seat,  Trenton, 
Florida.  $50  down,  $20  monthly.  Total  price 
$1495,  no  interest.  Owner  Wm.  H.  Mott.  7101 — 
13  St.,  N.  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY :  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STROUT  SPRING .  Catalog— just  out! 
Free!  Farms  homes,  businesses;  36  states 
over  4,000  properties  described;  established  61 
years.  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty.  251-R 
Park  Ave.,  So.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  FOR  SALE,  farms,  country  and  city 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels  and  hotels,  in  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

110  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  about  6  miles  from 
Nichols,  .,  N.  Y  in  Pennsylvania,  on  blacktop 
road,  attractive  fieldstone  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  basement  barn,  milkhouse,  some  equip- 
nent  included  in  price,  $3,000  down,  terms  on 
balance.  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  LISTS  FARMS,  homes,  businesses.  5 
counties  west  of  Albany.  State  wants.  Mort 
Wimple,  Sloansville,  New  York. 

304  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  in  Mohawk  Valley. 
Large  barns,  2  silos,  2  modern  houses,  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath,  furnaces.  All  A-l  work  land 
except  25  acres  woods.  Bams  have  latest  con¬ 
veniences.  On  hard  road  4%  miles  from  cen¬ 
tralized  school.  Bus  stops  at  door  Mrs.  Wilma 
Hazzard,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

OPERATING  DAIRY;  ON  RIVER.  Stocked 
and  equipped — 29  cows,  19  heifers,  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys,  2  tractors,  farm  machinery, 
milking  machine,  bulk  milk  tank,  etc.,  etc. — 
all  included ;  300  acres,  about  60  in  fertile 
fields,  brook-watered  pasture,  est.  1000  cords 
wood,  250,000  ft.  saw  timber,  400  sugar  maples, 
sap  house  and  equipment;  excellent  buildings; 
dwelling  of  9  rooms  and  bath,  oil  furnace,  160 
ft.  veranda,  2nd  house  has  8  rooms,  1%  baths, 
furnace,  60  ft.  veranda,  bam  44  x  80,  annex 
30  x  50,  basement  cow  linter,  57  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  basement  barn  26x40.  garage; 
exceptional  farm — rare  “buy” — $45,000,  part 
down.  A.  G.  Symonds.  Strout  Realty,  Contoo- 
cook,  N.  H.  Bargain  Booklet  mailed  free. 

STONY  PT.—  HENDERSON— level  lots  150x300 
wooded,  $450 — $20  per  month.  Large  acreage  @ 
$60.  Access  to  Lake  On  ario.  J.  Barrett,  320 
Kasson  Rd.,  Camillus  N.  Y. 

OVER  300  ACRES  level  rich  loam  soil,  good  66 
cow  bam.  500  quart  milk  route,  plant  and 
equipment  all  for  $35,000.  Petteys  Agency, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y 

UNUSUAL  COLONIAL,  no  •  improvements. 
Trade  possible.  Maurice  Minor,  Terryville, 
Connecticut. 

137  ACRE  FARM,  40  apples. '  46  tillable.  18 
pasture,  pond,  33  woods;  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Ruthvird  Clum,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  JUST  listed.’  265  acres,  200  till- 
ible,  alfalfa  soil,  fair  barn.  33  ties,  room  for 
7  more,  new  barn  cleaner,  new  milk  house, 
bulk  tanK,  new  silo,  fair  10  room  house  with 
bath,  anl  new  automatic  oil  furnace.  22  good 
milk  cows,  2  heifers,  14  head  young  stock  and 
machinery.  Price  to  sell  at  $30,000  with  $10,000 
down.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson 
Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  FARM  with  growing  timber  ideal 
summer  home  near  two  lakes,  seven  miles 
from  village,  good  roads.  Charles  M.  Higgins, 
RD2,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  SALE:  450  acres  operating  dairy  farm, 
buildings  excellent  condition  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Tie-ups  for  130  cows.  Enos  Farms, 
Adams,  N.  Y. 


as 

Coming  Meetings 

April  3-6 — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

April  4 — Annual  Meeting  of  N.Y.S. 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Canandaigua  Inn,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

April  7-8 — Sheep  Shearing  School, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

April  8— Pleasure  Horse  Day,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

April  8- — 4-H  Light  Horse  Field 
Dayv  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amfierst. 

April  15— New  England  Hereford 
Sale,  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Arena,  Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

April  23-24-25  —  Seventh  annual 
American  Angus  Conference,  Univer 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

April  29 — Bay  State  Dairy  Classic, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst. 

May  3 — Dairy  Show,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

May  5 — Massachusetts  Homemak¬ 
ers’  Day,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst. 

May  6 — Dairy  Cattle  Type  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

June  13-16  —  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 

June  15-17 — 14th  Annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  National  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

June  26-July  2 — National  Conven¬ 
tion,  Campers  &  Hikers  Association, 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  State  Park,  Mo. 


_  FARM  LOANS 

MR.  FARMER:  WHEN  you  need  money  talk 
to  the  man  who  understands  your  problems. 
The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations  in 
your  area  are  staffed  with  people  ready  to 
discuss  farm  financing  with  you  in  terms  you 
can  understand.  See  your  local  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or,  write  for  free  circular  Dept.  B,  310 
State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

CIGAR  SMOKERS.  Popular  brands,  Factory 
Smokers,  Factory  Seconds,  Clear  Havanas, 
Manila  Imports,  etc.  Example,  100  cigar,  $4.60 
per  100,  2/25  cigar,  $7.50  per  100  plus  postage. 
Write  for  list.  Wayne  Cigar  Co.,  PO  Box  175, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins, 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road  Ithaca.  N  Y 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  .eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sirce  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
J  oz.  $1.00  postpaid  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis 
bon  Falls.  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS;  3  line'pocket  $1.00^office 

type  $1.50.  Jones.  230A.  West  10th.  Tarentum. 
Penna. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil. 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co..  793  Broad 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WONDER  W  E  A  V  K  HANDLOOM.  Heddle. 
Weaves  28  strands  at  once.  $1.98  postpaid  or 
free  circular.  Karbercraft.  Box  123A,  North- 
port,  N.  Y. 

FREE  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  100,000  products 
.  .  Save  70%  Sporting  goods,  house- 

wares,  everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20. 
New  Jersey. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  TO  you  on  new  ready  to 
paint  first  quality  furniture.  Dressers,  desks, 
nite  stands,  book  cases  Send  to  us  for  free 
catalogue  and  price  sheet.  Bainbridge  Supply 

Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Bainbr!dge,  New  York. _ 

FREE  PRICE  LIST  onTnedical  .  herbs.  Wild¬ 
wood  Herbs,  East  Concord  2,  N.  Y. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Sale 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 

Animal  Husbandry  Pavilion, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  April  22,  1961 

Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  12:30  P.M. 

Col.  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Auctioneer 
Judge  of  Show,  Topper  Largent, 

Mgr.  Knisley 

Hereford  Farms,  New  Paris,  Pa. 

Open  &  Bred  Heifers  and  Bulls. 

All  Clean  Pedigrees. 
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These  creamy  white  tulips  named 
“Blizzard"  live  up  to  their  name  when 
planted  in  solid  groups  and  are  a 
lovely  sight  in  spring. 

— Photo:  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 


APRIL  is 


the  month! 


By  Nenetzin  R  White 


APRIL  is  the  month!  Then  it  is 
that  your  spring  flowering 
bulbs  and  early  perennials  be¬ 
gin  to  give  you  spectacular  rewards 
for  all  your  past  efforts!  It  is  also 
the  time  when  a  little  effort  will  pay 
big  dividends — and,  besides,  after  the 
hard  winter  we  have  had,  it’s  a  real 
joy  to  get  out  and  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den  on  mild  sunny  days! 

Spring  bulbs  need  care  in  order 
to  remain  in  good  condition  year 
after  year.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
apply  a  good  fertilizer,  and  the  best 
one,  I  think,  is  ground  bone  meal. 
This  is  all  organic  and  will  not  burn 
the  foliage  of  any  plant.  (In  the 
early  fall,  when  the  foliage  is  gone, 
an  application  of  a  complete  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-5  is 
good.) 

The  average  application  for  bone 
meal  is  5  -pounds  per  100  square  feet 
— and  this  will  also  help  your  per¬ 
ennials  tremendously. 

Clean  cultivation  is  essential  for 
good  healthy  plants,  so  don’t  let  the 
weeds  take  over.  New  chemicals  are 
being  developed  to  kill  weeds  or  to 
keep  weed  seeds  from  germinating, 
but  from  what  I  have  seen  in  experi¬ 
mental  work  my  advice  is  to  stay 


There’s  no  messy  “loading”  with  the 
new  Zephyr  dustgun.  Instead  a  can  of 
material  is  attached  to  it.  Aimed  at 
base  of  rose  bushes  below,  the  gun 
sends  out  a  mist  that  coats  both  sides 
of  leaves. 


away  from  these  in  your  perennial 
borders.  I  hope  that  within  a  year 
or  two,  I  can  recommend  a  good 
chemical  weeder  for  borders,  but  not 
yet! 

Hoeing  has  its  advocates.  My  hus¬ 
band  Phil  thoroughly  enjoys  and  re¬ 
laxes  with  his  hoeing.  The  little 
types  of  hoes  —  finger  or  diamond 
hoes — are  really  wonderful  for  bor¬ 
ders,  but  I  belong  to  the  old- 
fashioned  school  of  hand-weeding.  It 
is  true  that  soil  conditions  must  be 
right  for  hand  weeding — but  it  gets 
all  the  roots.  I  always  have  to  hold 
myself  back,  because  when  the 
ground  is  right  for  hand  weeding,  it 
is  usually  too  wet  to  hoe.  Many  a 
time  while  waiting  for  a  member  of 
my  family  to  go  somewhere,  I  have 
ruined  my  good  clothes.  You  know 
how  it  is:  I  see  one  big  weed,  and 
this  leads  to  many  more,  and  dirty 
clothes  and  shoes. 

To  avoid  a  common  serious  mis¬ 
take,  be  sure*  to  allow  the  foliage 
of  your  spring  flowering  bulbs  tp 
ripen  before  you  remove  the  leaves. 
In  our  borders  I  have  planted  all  our 
bulbs  midway  in  the  borders  so  that 
as  the  foliage  becomes  unsightly,  the 
plants  in  the  foreground  cover  the 
yellow  or  brown  leaves.  These  leaves 
should  not  be  removed  until  they 
pull  easily  out  of  the  ground. 

As  perennial  plants  get  large,  it’s 
often  advisable  to  divide  them — you 
get  extra  plants  and  better  blossoms. 
This  should  be  done  just  as  early  as 


possible.  If  the  plants  get  ahead  of 
you  and  you  still  want  to  do  some 
division,  be  sure  to  cut  back  the  foli¬ 
age  and  shade  the  plants  from  hot 
sun.  A  dusting  of  the  roots  with  a 
rooting  hormone,  such  as  “Rootone,” 
will  help.  Generally  speaking,  early 
flowerine  perennials  should  be  di¬ 
vided  in  August  and  the  later  bloom¬ 
ing  sorts  in  early  spring. 

A  few  perennials  do  not  like  to  be 
moved  or  divided.  Some  of  these  are 
peonies,  baby’s  breath,  bleeding 
heart,  lupins,  poppies,  gas  plant,  and 
anemones.  Others  will  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  division  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  chrysanthemums  should 
be  divided  every  spring. 

New  Dust  Gun 

There  is  a  new  dust  gun  on  the 
market  that  should  be  a  real  boon 
to  those  of  us  who  have  water  prob¬ 
lems,  or  where  it  is  impractical  to 
drag  lengths  of  hose.  It  is  quite  an 
innovation  and  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  I  think  it  is  the  best  dust  gun 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  here  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where 
I  live,  by  Ithaca  Gun  Company  who 
for  80  years  have  been  famed  for 
craftsmanship.  The  dust  gun  is  being 
made  for  the  O.  M.  Scott  Company 
and  is  called  “The  Zephyr.”  It  will 
be  sold  by  all  Scott  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  with  a  com¬ 
plete  rose  and  flower  insecticide  and 
fungicide  (Haze)  and  a  food 


(Dawn).  This  is  applied  through  the 
dust  gun  in  a  beautiful  mist. 

The  Zephyr  puts  out  a  very  fine 
fog,  and  is  made  in  such  a  way  that 
dust  can  be  directed  both  up  and 
down — making  it  very  easy  to  dust 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  soil, 
where  diseases  “winter  over.” 

I  saw  the  Zephyr  being  manufac¬ 
tured  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Smiths  of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company 
last  February.  It  was  fascinating  to 
me  to  see  a  whole  floor  of  the  large 
plant  being  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  just  this  one  dust  gun. 

Little  greenhouses  like  the  one 
pictured  below  can  be  a  real  garden 
aid.  They  are  fine  for  growing  plants 
in  a  house  that  is  otherwise  too  dry. 
and  top-flight  for  rooting  cuttings  or 
starting  seeds.  You  can  use  these  in¬ 
doors  and  outside  as  the  weather 
permits. 


MY  HEART  UNFOLDS 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

My  heart  unfolds  with  every  leaf. 
Cries  out  with  every  robin. 

I  feel  the  thrust  of  each  green  blade! 
The  tree  toads'  brash  fanfaronade, 
The  maple's  sudden  splendor 
Belong  to  spring,  so  young,  so  brief. .  • 
My  heart  unfolds  with  every  leaf. 


♦ 

The  new  Westinghouse 
portable  electric  green¬ 
houses  enable  home  gar¬ 
deners  to  practice  their 
hobby  the  year  ’round. 
Also,  they’re  ideal  for 
rooting  cuttings  and  seed 
starting. 
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4851 

10-18 


4851.  Be  smartly  “suited”  with  boxy 
jacket,  two  skirts — slim  and  pleated 
Shantung,  linen,  pique  are  suitable  fab¬ 
rics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10. 
12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

4995.  Bell-shaped  sleeves,  buttons 
add  fashion  interest  to  this  neat  sheath. 
Picture  it  in  shantung,  cotton-blend, 
linen.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

Take  a  trip  to  Fashionland  as  you 
browse  through  the  pages  of  our 
Catalog.  Price,  35  cents. 

4661.  Choose  slim  skirt  or  flared 
to  add  .to  the  pretty  bodice.  Sew 
either  version  in  cotton  print  or  gay 
solid  color.  Printed  Pattern  in  Wom¬ 
en’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44.  46,  48. 

35  cents. 


4661 

36-48 


9462.  Teen-time  partners;  sew 
dress  in  many  versions;  top  with 
jacket.  Take  your  choice  of  cotton 
Print,  tissue  gingham,  linen,  shan¬ 
tung.  Printed  Pattern  in  Teen  Sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16.'  35  cents. 


4959.  Tailored  to  your  taste  with 
choice  of  full  skirt  or  slim.  Sew  in 
striped  cotton,  gay  calico  print. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Plalf  Sizes  1212, 
14 1 2,'  16 1 2 ,  18v2,  201 2,  22 1 2.  35  cents. 


Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Please  write  nome,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for 
our  full-color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 


/  '\ 


And  how’s  your  spring’s  work  coming  ? 

As  the  North  Country  fellow  said.  ‘"There  s  just  about 
fifteen  minutes  every  spring  when  my  heavy  clay  soil 
is  just  right  to  work  !”  And  whether  you’re  fitting  a  seed 
bed  up  north,  on  the  limestone  loams  of  W  estern  New 
York,  or  on  the  gravelly  slopes  of  the  Catskills,  you  need 
current  local  yeports,  plus  the  official  Weather  Bureau 
forecast,  to  beat  the  spring  rush. 

The  one  and  only  original  WrivA  I  HEK  BOL  M)l  P 
comes  to  you  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.M.;  12:15  and  6:15  P.M. 
over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 
Bristol  Center 
Buffalo 

Cherry  Valley 

DeRuyter 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

Olean 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

Utica-Rome 

Wethersfield 


WNBF-FM 

WRRE-FM 

WGR-FM 

WRRC-FM 

WRRD-FM 

WRRA-FM 

WJTN-FM 

WHLD-FM 

WHDL-FM 

WROC-FM 

WSYR-FM 

WFLY-FM 

WRUN-FM 

WRRL-FM 


98.1  me. 

95.1  me. 

96.9  me. 
101.9  me. 
105.1  me. 

103.7  me. 

93.3  me. 

98.5  me. 
95.7  me. 

97.9  me. 

94.5  me. 

92.3  me. 

105.7  me. 

107.7  me. 


All  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1340  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 
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Why  not  treat  your  family  soon  to  some  delicious  homemade  cinnamon  bread? 
You’ll  find  an  easy-to-make  recipe  for  two  loaves  on  this  page. 


Turkeys  and 

cranberries 
head  the  list  of 
plentiful  foods  for 
April,  says  the 
U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
This  is  a  good 
time  to  roast  a 
good-sized  turkey 
some  morning 
when  you  are  not 
too  busy,  take  the  meat  off  the 
bones,  chill,  freezer-wrap  properly 
in  meal-sized  portions  for  creanled 
dishes,  casseroles,  sandwiches,  etc., 
and  freeze.  Also,  the  carcass  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  and  simmered  an 
hour  or  two  makes  the  basis  for  a 
good  turkey  soup  to  serve  now  or 
freeze  for  some  future  busy  day. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  plenti¬ 
ful  cranberries,  try  a  Cranberry 
Orange  Relish  which  may  be  kept 
in  the  refrigerator  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  frozen.  You  may  also  use 
it  for  a  molded  salad  with  your  fav¬ 
orite  flavor  gelatine. 

CRANBERRY  ORANGE  RELISH 

For  about  2  pints  of  relish,  put  4 
cups  (1  pound)  cranberries  through 
the  food  chopper  and  mix  well  with 
one  of  the  following  combinations: 

1.  2  quartered  oranges,  ground, 
and  2  cups  sugar. 

2.  2  quartered  oranges,  ground, 
2  cups  sugar,  1  stalk  diced  cel¬ 
ery,  and  Va  cup  chopped  nut- 
meats. 

3.  1  cup  drained  crushed  pine¬ 
apple,  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice, 
and  1  cup  sugar. 

4.  2  quartered  cored  apples,  chop¬ 
ped,  Vs  lemon,  and  2  cups  sugar. 

5.  2  large  quartered  carrots, 
ground,  1  cup  sugar,  and  4 
tablespoons  orange  juice. 

After  adding  the  chopped  cran¬ 
berries  to  any  one  of  these  combi¬ 
nations,  mix  well  and  chill.  For  a 
salad,  fold  1  cup  of  mixture,  drained, 
into  1  package  of  flavored  gelatin, 
prepared  according  to  directions  on 
package  but  using  M  cup  less  water 
than  called  for. 

Other  plentiful  foods  include  cab¬ 
bage,  canned  freestone  peaches  (the 
ones  that  taste  like  home-canned 
ones),  peanuts  and  peanut  butter, 
and  milk  and  dairy  products.  While 
cabbage  is  plentiful,  why  not  serve 
it  old-time  style  as  hot  slaw? 


Oil  join*  own 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

business  men  and  talk  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

“Further  education  is  just  as  ne¬ 
cessary  for  girls.  You  may  have  to 
work  later,  so  get  some  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  (maybe  not  college)  that  you 
can  fall  back  on.  It  gives  a  family 
a  feeling  of  security  to  have  a  se¬ 
cond  wage  earner  when  trouble 
strikes.  And  today  it  almost  takes 
two  incomes  to  support  a  family.” 

Prof.  Herndon  added,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  everyone  should  go  to  col¬ 
lege — but  every  boy  and  girl  does 
need  some  further  training  or  edu¬ 
cation  after  high  school.  There  are 
many,  many  occupations,  but  the 
competition  for  jobs  today  is  intense 
and  automation  is  fast  cutting  down 
the  number  of  unskilled  workers.” 


HOT  SLAW 

For  4  servings,  beat  2  eggs,  add  Va 
cup  water,  3  tablespoons  vinegar, 
D  teaspoon  salt,  Va  teaspoon  dry 
powdered  mustard,  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  frequently 
until  thickened. 

Stir  in  1  pint  finely  shredded  cab¬ 
bage  and  mix  well  with  the  dressing. 
Cover  and  heat  a  few  minutes, 
sprinkle  with  celery  seed,  and  serve 
hot.  (This  is  good  served  cold,  too.) 
If  you  wish,  add  to  the  mixed  slaw 
some  sliced  canned  ripe  olives,  onion, 
finely  chopped  or  shredded  carrot, 
chopped  celery,  or  a  little  parsley. 

A  New  Kind  of  Torte.  A  delicious 
ending  for.  a  meal  is  Sunshine  Torte, 
made  of  crunchy,  subtly-flavored 
meringue  layers,  lemon  filled,  and 
requiring  no  additional  whipped 
cream.  It  can  be  made  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  refrigerated. 

SUNSHINE  TORTE 
2  egg  whites  (save  yolks  for 
filling) 

Va  cup  sugar 

I  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel 

1  teaspoon  lemon  extract 

Va  cup  finely  shredded  coconut 

2  cups  bite-size  shredded  rice 
biscuits  crushed  to  1  cup 

THE  FILLING 

1  Vz  teaspoons  gelatin 
Va  cup  cold  water 
3  eggs  separated  (plus  2  yolks 
from  meringue) 

Vi  cup  and  Vs  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  grated  lemon  peel 
Vi  cup  lemon  juice 

To  make  the  meringue  layers,  beat 
the  2  egg  whites  until  soft  peaks 
form.  Gradually  beat  in  the  %  cup 
sugar  and  beat  until  very  stiff.  Fold 
in  the  remaining  ingredients.  Spread 
meringue  into  2  nine-inch  circles  on 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  on  a 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  1  hour  in  a  very 
slow  preheated  oven  (250°).  Turn 
oven  off  for  last  15  minutes  of  bak¬ 
ing.  Cool  layers. 

To  make  the  filling,  soften  gelatin 
in  cold  water.  Combine  egg  yolks 
(including  2  from  meringue  eggs) 
with  %  cup  sugar  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  add  lemon  juice  and  peel,  and. 
blend  well.  Heat  and  stir  over  hot 
water  about  15  minutes  or  until 
slightly  thickened.  Stir  in  gelatin. 
Cool. 

Beat  egg  whites  stiff  until  soft 
peaks  form  and  gradually  add  the 
Va  cup  sugar,  and  beat  until  stiff 


Asked  by  a  high  school  senior  how 
to  choose  the  right  career,  Prof. 
Herndon  advised:  “Choose  the  thing 
3'ou  enjoy  doing  and  then  get  the 
training  or  education  to  enable  you 
to  succeed  at  it.  Also,  get  advice 
from  your  teachers  and  from  your 
parents.  Parents  are  important.  They 
know  more  about  you  and  are  more 
interested  in  you  than  anybody  else 
is.” 

I  had  a  chance  to  talk  personally 
with  ten  of  the  young  people  at  the 
conference.  Two  were  already  on 
their  way  as  dairy  farmers:  Donald 
Beggs,  R.2,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  now 
in  partnership  with  his  father;  and 
Dick  Hofman,  R.  1,  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
who  is  also  working  on  his  home 
farm.  All  of  the  others  were  still  in 
school,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
girl  had  made  up  their  minds  about 
their  careers.  Three  girls  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  secretaries;  one  a  profes¬ 
sional  nurse;  another  a  beautician. 


but  not  dry.  Fold  in  the  cool  egg 
yolk  mixture.  Set  in  bowl  of  ice 
water  and  stir  and  fold  until  thick 
enough  to  hold  its  shape.  Fill  and 
top  meringue  layers  and  chill  at 
least  4  hours.  Decorate  as  desired. 
Serves  6. 

Another  meal  pepper-up  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  homemade  bread. 
For  instance,  what  smells  better 
when  baking  or  tastes  better  than 
cinnamon  bread — warm  slices  light¬ 
ly  buttered,  or  toasted  for  break¬ 
fast,  or  with  a  cup  of  tea? 

CINNAMON  BREAD 

1  cup  milk,  scalded 

Va  cup  butter 

Va  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  package  active  dry  yeast 
softened  in 

Va  cup  warm  (not  hot)  water 
1  egg 

1  to  Wi  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
enriched  flour 

Combine  scalded  milk,  butter,  sug¬ 
ar,  and  salt  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Stir  in  the  softened  yeast.  Beat  in 
the  egg.  Add  the  flour  in  two  addi¬ 
tions,  using  enough  to  make  a  soft 
easy-to-handle  dough.  Mix  well  and 
turn  out  onto  a  lightly  floured  board 
and  let  rest  covered  10  minutes. 


Only  two  of  the  ten  were  going  to 
college:  Joe  Cutuli,  Maple  View,  N. 
lr.,  and  Linda  Broadbent,  West  Hen¬ 
rietta,  president  of  the  State  4-H 
Council. 

In  these  days  when  people  are 
getting  downright  scared  about  the 
high  cost  of  college,  it  was  refresh¬ 
ing  to  hear  Donald  Beggs  say  em¬ 
phatically: 

“Any  farm  boy  can  get  a  college 
education  if  he  wants  one.  He  has  a 
chance  to  build  capital  while  he  is 
growing  up,  and  can  finance  his  own 
education.  My  dad  brought  us  all  up 
to  work,  to  take  responsibility,  and 
to  build  up  capital.  Sometimes  you 
envy  the  city  kids  in  school,  because 
they  have  it  so  easy,  but  in  the  long 
run  you  don’t.” 

As  for  himself,  Don  said  he  did 
not  choose  to  go  to  college.  “I  don’t 
think  it’s  necessary  when  you  have  a 
good  vo-ag  course  in  high  school,  as 
I  did.  I  think  i’ll  be  further  ahead 


Knead  lightly  until  dough  is 
smooth  and  elastic  and  does  got 
stick  to  the  board.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl  and  brush  top  lightly 
with  soft  shortening.  Cover  with  a 
cloth  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place, 
free  from  drafts,  until  doubled  in 
bulk  -about  1H  hours. 

Punch  down  dough  and  let  rise 
again  until  almost  doubled.  Remove 
to  floured  board  and  divide  in  half. 
Roll  each  half  into  an  oblong  about 
8  x  12  inches.  Brush  lightly  with 
melted  butter.  Sprinkle  each  half 
with  Vs  of  a  mixture  of  Vs  cup  sugar 
and  1  tablespoon  cinnamon  well 
mixed.  Roll  up  each  tightly  as  for 
jelly  roll,  starting  at  narrow  end 
and  seal  edges  by  pinching  firmly 
together. 

Place  sealed  side  down  in  greased 
bread  pans  about  8V2  x  4!«  x  2’> 
inches.  Brush  top  with  melted  butter. 
Cover  with  a  cloth  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  double  in  bulk- 
about  an  hour.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  40  to  50  minutes. 
Remove  from  pans  to  wire  rack  and 
ice  tops  while  warm  with  an  icing 
made  by  combining  1  cup  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  3  to  4  teaspoons  milk, 
and  V2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 


working  in  partnership  with  my 
father  than  if  I  had  taken  time  out 
for  college.” 

Not  every  farm  boy  and  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  can  hope  to  find  a  career  in 
farming.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  need  for  farmers  and  farm  work¬ 
ers  will  decline  about  15  percent  bv 
1965.  But  there  are  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rural  young  people  both 
in  fields  related  to  agriculture  and 
outside  agriculture. 

An  excellent  USDA  bulletin,  en¬ 
titled  “Helping  Rural  Youth  Choose 
Careers,”  tells  what  these  opportun¬ 
ities  are.  It’s  a  valuable  career  guide 
for  any  rural  boy  or  girl- — in  fact 
for  any  young  person  who  has  bis 
future  on  his  mind.  To  get  a  single 
copy,  send  5  cents  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.O 
and  ask  for  USDA  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  771,  “Helping  Rm’a' 
Youth  Choose  Careers.” 
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Watch  That  Hemline! 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


THE  woman  who  sews  knows 
the  importance  of  the  “little 
things”  that  give  a  finishing 
touch  to  a  garment  and  enhance  her 
appearance  when  she  wears  it. 


For  example,  a  smooth  even  hem¬ 
line  is  a  must  of  good  workmanship. 
To  achieve  it,  mark  the  hem  edge, 
then  slip  the  skirt  of  the  dress  over 
the  ironing  board,  wrong  side  up, 
and  turn  the  hem  on  the  marked  line 
and  pin  in  place.  Next,  baste  about 
one-fourth  inch  from  the  marked 
edge.  Carefully  measure  the  depth 
of  the  hem  desired  and  cut  evenly. 


Pin  seam  line  to  seam  line  and  be 
sure  that  the  grain  line  of  the  hem 
and  the  dress  correspond  all  around. 
If  there  is  fullness  to  be  cared  for 
at  the  upper  edge  of  hem,  carefully 
fold  in  those  bits,  distributing  them 
so  as  to  always  keep  the  grain 
straight. 

On  all  fabrics  except  cotton  (and 
even  on  heavy  cottons)  the  preferred 
finish  of  the  raw  edge  of  hem  is 
with  seam  tape.  (Be  sure  to  shrink 
and  press  seam  tape  before  using.) 
While  the  skirt  is  still  on  the  ironing 
board,  pin  the  tape  in  place  near  the 
cut  edge  of  the  hem. 


Baste  the  tape  if  necessary  and 
stitch  it  on.  Then,  very  lightly  catch 
the  edge  of  the  seam  tape,  using  a 
fine  needle  and  matching  thread, 
just  “pricking”  the  fabric  if  possible. 
To  make  stitches  invisible,  study  the 
weave  of  the  fabric  and  try  to  have 
your  stitches  go  in  the  same  direc- 
tion  on  the  right  side  as  the  weave, 
whether  it  is  diagonal,  vertical,  or 
horizontal. 

Stitches  through  to  the  right  side 
may  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
and  sometimes  even  an  inch  apart— 
but  then  you  will  want  to  take  some 
extra  stitches  just  in  the  hem  edge 
to  hold  your  threads  as  you  move 
along.  Do  not  let  your  stitches  draw 
or  pull.  Have  a  tiny  bit  of  ease. 

Pressing  is  the  final  touch.  Place  a 
folded  turkish  towel  on  the  ironing 


EASTER  MORN 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Triumphant  the  Easter  morn 
Has  conquered  the  cold,  bleak  hours. 
There  is  sunshine  and  song  in  the  sky. 
And  out  of  the  dark  earth,  flowers. 


board.  Turn  the  skirt  right  side  out 
and  put  it  over  the  end  of  the  board, 
laying  the  lower  end  of  the  skirt 
over  the  towel.  Place  a  piece  of 
cheese  cloth  (or  a  heavier  press 
cloth  for  woolens  and  heavy  fabrics) 
over  the  fabric  and  steam  press 
lightly.  In  this  way,  the  hem  width 
presses  down  into  the  turkish  towel 
and  leaves  little  or  no  mark  of  a 
hemline  on  the  right  side  of  the 
dress. 


ANNOUNCING  A  PROFITABLE  NEW  FARM  COMMUNICATIONS 
TOOL  THAT  SAVES  MAN-HOURS  AND  IMPROVES  EFFICIENCY 


.  FARM  , 

interphone 


Farm  Interphone  gives  you  complete  tele¬ 
phone  service,  a  system  providing  communi¬ 
cations  between  all  locations  on  your  farm 
and  the  convenience  of  making  and  receiv¬ 
ing  calls  from  any  location  you  choose.  It 
can  save  you  money  by  helping  you  make 
the  most  of  your  time  and  opportunities. 

Interphone  is  a  boon  to  farm  wives,  too. 
You  can  talk  to  your  husband  over  the  phone 
or  signal  him  when  there’s  a  call  without 
running  between  the  house  and  buildings. 


Interphone  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
installed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  individual 
farm.  You  can  have  the  loudspeakers  and  ex¬ 
tensions  you  need— where  you  need  them. 
Phones  are  available  in  the  colors  and  styles 
of  your  choice.  Interphone  is  easy  to  use. 
The  cost  is  low— equipment  is  maintained 
in  perfect  working  order  at  no  additional 
cost  to  you.  For  more  information,  just  call 
your  New  York  Telephone  Company  busi¬ 
ness  office. 


COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ALL  PHONE  LOCATIONS 


Each  Interphone  location  has  a  compact  “speaker-micro¬ 
phone”  that  is  interconnected  with  all  other  locations.  This 
enables  you  to  talk  back  and  forth  between  these  locations. 
You  can  even  converse  “hands  free”  by  speaking  toward  the 
speaker-microphone. 

From  the  house  phone  your  wife  can  “hold”  an  outside 
call  while  she  talks  with  you  on  the  intercom— then  she  can 
relay  your  instructions,  or  you  can  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
speak  directly  to  the  caller.  She  stays  in  the  house— you  and 
your  help  stay  on  the  job. 


OUTDOOR  LOUDSPEAKERS  WHERE  YOU  NEED  THEM 

This  Interphone  feature  keeps  you  in  touch  when  you're 
outdoors.  You  can  be  called  and  answer  over  this  loud¬ 
speaker  from  considerable  distance.  The  loudspeakers 
also  let  you  monitor  disturbances  around  the  farm. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE 

NOTHING  SAYS  IT  LIKE  YOUR  VOICE 


COMPANY 
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Corn,  the  Miracle  Crop 


Yy'HEN  I  WAS  young,  I  had  a 

T  friend  who  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  corn  grower  I  knew. 
When  his  great-grandfather  emi¬ 
grated  from  New  England  to  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  he  brought  with 
him  a  variety  of  hard  flint  corn 
which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations.  My  friend,  as  had  his 
fathers  before  him,  used  the  same 
variety  and  did  everything  he  knew 
how  to  improve  it.  Each  summer, 
as  the  corn  grew,  he  would  go 
through  the  field,  carefully  noting 
and  marking  the  hills  that  looked 
better  than  the  rest,  and  at  harvest 
time  he  husked  and  kept  separately 
for  seed  the  ears  that  showed  the 
greatest  promise. 

I  have  been  in  my  friend’s  barn 
at  husking  time  when  he  showed 
me  some  of  those  almost  perfect 
ears.  They  were  long,  tapering  gent¬ 
ly' to  the  end,  and  with  perfect  ker¬ 
nels.  On  every  ear  he  left  a  few 
husks,  which  later  were  woven  with 
the  husks  of  other  good  ears  and 
saved  for  seed.  These  long  bunches 
of  seed  com,  hung  in  the  garret  to 
dry,  were  really  something  to  see. 

But  while  careful  selection  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  any  crop  or  animal  im¬ 
provement  program,  it  took  the  sci¬ 
entific  plant  breeders  to  give  us  the 
high-yielding  varieties  of  today. 


It  was  indeed  interesting  to  listen 
to  my  farmer  friend  talk  about 
corn.  He  said  that  without  corn 
America  as  we  know  it  today  might 
not  have  been  possible,  because 
time  and  time  again  corn  saved  the 
early  American  settlements. 

When  Columbus  and  the  other 
explorers  discovered  America  corn 
had  been  growing  here  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years.  Just  where  it  or¬ 
iginated  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  in  the  highlands  of  Peru 
or  in  Central  America.  But  when 
the  white  man  came,  corn  was 
growing  from  Peru  northward  to 
what  is  now  Canada,  and  next  to 
wild  game  it  was  the  chief  article 
of  diet  of  the  Indians,  as  it  was  for 

f 

many  years  of  our  own  pioneers. 

The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  corn 
would  not  grow  on  the  soils  of  some 
of  New  England  until  the  Indians 
taught  the  white  man  to  put  a  fish, 
for  fertilizer,  in  each  hill.  Every 
corn  growing  farmer  knows  that 
corn  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  more 
recently  we  have  found  that  the 
really  big  yields  take  very  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizer. 

Originally,  there  were  two  gen¬ 
eral  varieties  of  corn  from  which 
the  others  have  descended:  the 
hard,  yellow  flint,  as  we  have 


known  it  here  in  the  North,  and  the 
soft,  white,  many-rowed  corn  with 
dented  kernels,  grown  in  the  South, 
often  called  gourdseed.  The  gourd- 
seed  varieties  are  late  maturing.  A 
mixture  of  the  flint  with  the  soft 
varieties  gives  us  our  dent  varie¬ 
ties  with  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  both  parents. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  Great 
West,  corn  for  grain  was  a  leading 
crop  on  most  eastern  farms.  Then 
the  West,  with  its  longer  season, 
found  it  could  mature  the  dent  var¬ 
ieties  so  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  East  to  compete.  Instead, 
we  concentrated  on  corn  for  the 
silo,  which  we  thought  at  first  did 
not  require  corn  with  matured  ears. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune — or  progress — took  another 
turn.  Hybrid  corn  was  developed, 
with  its  early-maturing  varieties 
and  good  yields,  and  the  East  is 
now  in  the  corn  for  grain  business 
again.  Even  with  corn  for  the  silo 
the  hybrid  corns  are  best,  because 
they  yield  more  tons  of  dry  matter 
to  the  acre,  and  the  more  mature 
ears  add  grain  to  the  silage. 

Corn  Is  King 

It  makes  me  a  little  peeved  some¬ 
times  because  so  many  talk  so 
much  about  the  importance  of 
wheat,  while  at  the  same  time  so 
little  thought  is  given  to  what  corn 
means  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Corn  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  cultivated  crop.  Its  dollar 
value  exceeds  the  total  values  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  sorghum,  oats 
and  cotton. 

The  by-products  of  corn  are  now 
legion.  It  would  take  pages  to  men¬ 
tion  all  of  them.  Just  to  name  a 
few,  there  are  the  various  forms  of 
corn  grain  for  cattle,  including 
corn  bran,  corn  meal,  cracked  com, 
ensilage,  dry  fodder,  gluten,  hom¬ 
iny,  and  shelled  corn. 

Some  of  the  uses  for  corn  for  hu¬ 
mans  are:  canned  corn,  sweet  corn, 
popcorn,  baby  foods,  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts,  corn  whiskey  (Wow!),  candy, 
breakfast  foods,  desserts,  fritters, 
griddle  cakes,  hoe  cakes,  waffles, 
scrapple,  pie  fillings,  puddings,  ta¬ 
males,  malt  syrup,  corn  syrup,  corn 
oil,  and  many,  many  others. 

Corn  is  also  used  extensively  in 
many  industrial  ways,  including  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  wallboard, 
fertilizer,  mattresses,  packing  ma¬ 
terial,  gypsum  board,  explosives, 
and  so  on,  almost  without  limit. 

So — when  you  plant  corn  this 
spring,  it  will  add  to  your  interest 
if  you  think  of  the  wonderful  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  American  crop, 
what  it  has  meant  to  our  ancestors, 
and  what  it  means  to  us  today. 

LAWS - LAWS - LAWS! 

ACH  YEAR  when  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  is  in  session 
from  January  1st  until  some  time 
in  March  or  April,  there  are  intro¬ 
duced  over  4,000  bills.  Of  these, 
about  1,200  are  passed,  from  which 
the  Governor  signs  into  law  from 
900  to  1,000.  Every  other  state  pass¬ 
es  a  similar  number  of  laws  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population. 

Now  add  to  this  annual  grist  of 
new  state  laws  the  untold  number 
of  thousands  of  state  laws  already 
on  the  books;  add  to  the  state  laws 


I  wonder  how  many  of  you  younger  men  can  tell  what  this  little  wooden 
peg  with  the  leather  strap  was  for. 


Up  to  fifty  years  ago,  ever  since  the  first  settlements,  corn  was  husked 
by  hand  either  from  the  shock  in  the  field  or  on  the  barn  floor  by  the  husker 
usually  using  this  little  husking  pin.  Husking  bees  used  to  be  a  lot  of  fun! 

Later,  when  the  great  Corn  Belt  of  the  Central  West  was  opened  up, 
the  ears  were  husked  from  the  standing  corn  and  thrown  into  a  big  wagon 
box  with  a  bang  board.  Then,  not  so  many  years  ago,  came  the  corn  picker 
and  husker  that  made  all  of  the  old  methods  slow  and  obsolete. 
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thousands  of  old  and  new  national 
laws.  But  don’t  stop  there.  You 
must  still  add  all  of  the  local  laws 
of  your  city,  village,  town  and 
county.  Complete  the  huge  total  by 
adding  the  thousands  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  rules  and  regulations  that 
have  the  force  of  laws,  and  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  not 
much  freedom  left  in  this  America 
of  ours. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  you  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  get  through  a 
single  day,  on  the  farm,  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  factory  or  store,  without  unin¬ 
tentionally  breaking  one  or  more 
of  those  laws  or  regulations?  The 
very  number  of  them  breeds  con¬ 
tempt  of  law. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  your  rep¬ 
resentative — instead  of  trying  to 
get  his  name  on  some  bill — uses  his 
influence  in  wiping  out  some  of 
these  unnecessary  regulations  and 
laws? 

GET  KID  OF  WAltTS 

DECAUSE  CHILDREN  take  so 
'“'many  risks  and  have  so  many 
minor  physical  troubles,  parents  of¬ 
ten  wonder  how  children  ever  man¬ 
age  to  grow  up. 

When  I  was  two  or  three  years 
old,  my  father  took  me  out  in  the 
hot  sun  while  he  loaded  hay.  My 
hair  was  cropped  short,  so  the  sun 
blistered  my  head,  with  the  result 
that  when  I  was  very  young  I  had 
no  hair.  Also,  I  was  afflicted  with 
several  warts.  My  uncomplimentary 
brother  used  to  call  me:  “Warty 
Ed,  peel  head.” 

The  hair  eventually  grew  all 
right,  but  I  had  those  darn  warts 
for  years.  Every  time  I  heard  of  a 
new  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  I 
tried  it  out.  I’ll  bet  I  could  still  find 
the  big,  flat  stone  in  the  old  home 
pasture  under  which  I  buried  some¬ 
thing  (I  forget  what)  after  rubbing 
it  vigorously  on  my  warts.  I  stole 
a  neighbor’s  dishcloth,  rubbed  it  on 
the  warts,  buried  it,  and  waited  for 
it  to  rot.  Then  the  warts  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  disappear.  But  I  still  had 
the  warts!  Then  one  morning'  I 
woke  up  and  every  wart  was  gone. 
They  are  certainly  funny  things. 

The  object  in  telling  you  all  this 
is  that  a  doctor  can  remove  warts 
without  much  trouble.  He  will  use 
an  electric  needle,  x-rays,  caustic 
chemicals,  dry  ice,  radium  or  sur¬ 
gery. 

FAST  MAWS  MIFSTAXT 

UARRY  ENNIS,  New  York  State 

4  Field  Manager  for  American 
Agriculturist,  loves  to  Jell  this 
story  on  himself  about  the  time  he 
went  to  see  a  girl  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond! 

Sitting  cozily  together  in  the 
hammock  on  the  porch  on  a  soft 
summer  evening,  Jennie  suddenly 
said: 

“Harry,  if  you  had  your  choice 
and  had  money,  what  would  you 
like  to  do  more  than  anything 
else?” 

“Travel!”  answered  Harry, 
promptly. 

A  moment  later,  a  soft,  warm 
little  hand  stole  into  Harry’s  and 
then  Jennie  jumped  up  and  went 
into  the  house. 

On  opening  his  hand,  Harry  found 
a  nickel! 
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Service  Bureau 


THANKS! 


We  take  pleasure  in  helping  our 
readers  in  every  way  possible, 
among  them  printing  requests  for 
poems,  addresses,  etc.  However,  the 
response  is  sometimes  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  it  would  obviously 
put  too  great  a  burden  on  the  recipi¬ 
ent  to  acknowledge  nach  letter  in¬ 
dividually.  But  all  of  you  can  rest 
assured  that  your  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  is  highly  appreciated. 

HOMESITES 

"I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  of¬ 
fering  land  for  homes  in  Arizona.  To  me 
the  price  sounds  reasonable  and  you 
can  buy  with  so  much  down  and  so  much 
a  month.  However,  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it  before  investing." 

We  are  glad  you  asked!  We  check¬ 
ed  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  nearest  city  and  they  replied 
that  all  of  the  land  being  offered  is 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  city,  and 
some  is  300  miles.  “These  areas  gen¬ 
erally  consist  of  desert  land  where 
the  utilities  and  particularly  water 
will  have  to  be  developed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  purchasing  the  property.  In 
many  instances,  the .  only  way  in 
which  water  can  be  provided  will 
be  through  the  drilling  of  deep 
wells.” 

The  company  developing  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  offering  it  in  an  entirely  legal 
manner,  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
land  they  are  selling  is  worth  what 
it  costs.  That  is  up  to  the  buyer  to 
decide.  We  believe  one  good  rule  is 
never  to  buy  any  real  estate  without 
giving  it  a  very  careful,  personal 
inspection. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  Joel  and  Lydia 
(Woodcock)  Stevens.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Civil  War  from  Bangor,  Maine, 
but  later  settled  in  Orange,  Mass. 

Any  descendants  of  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  Fuller,  and  Watson  families  of 
Watson  Hollow,  Town  of  Rome, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Kalinka  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
served  as  a  Boatswain’s  Mate,  2nd 
class,  in  amphibious  force  of  U.  S. 
Navy  in  1940’s.  Last  known  address 
was  a  Navy  base  in  California. 

CAN  YOU  HELD? 

Mrs.  Edwin  Wallace,  R.  1,  Box  718, 
Newton,  N.  J.  is  trying  to  find  a 
couple  of  phonograph  records,  either 
78  rpm  or  45  rpm.  They  are  “Little 
Home  in  Sunny  Tennessee”,  an  old 
>record  by  Vernon  Delhardt  or  more 
recently  by  Mac  Wiseman;  and  “The 
Auctioneer  Song”  by  LcRoy  Van¬ 
dyke. 

If  you  have  any,  or  all  four,  of  the 
March  1960  issues  of  Look  magazine, 
Mr.  V.  E.  Farnsworth,  Box  34,  E. 
Poland,  Me.,  would  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  you.  He  also  wants  copies 
of  “Folk  Medicine”  by  Dr.  Jarvis  of 
Barre,  Vt.,  and  “Eisenhower  Was  My 
Boss.” 


that’s  almost 
impossible  to  plug ! 


NEW  IDEA  HAY  CONDITIONER’S 
FREE-FLOW  DESIGN  has  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive,  plug-free  feed-through  than  any  other 
conditioner.  It’s  not  just  a  crimper  or  a  crusher, 
but  a  combination  of  the  best  of  both  methods. 
It  combines  a  big,  self-cleaning  rubber  roll .  .  . 
and  a  steel  pick-up  roll  with  staggered  flutes 
that  are  tapered  at  the  end. 

The  result :  you  get  faster,  more  even  curing 
and  leafier  hay  in  at  least  one  less  day.  Yet  the 
tender  touch  of  this  conditioner  means  less 
damage  to  the  leaves,  less  leaf  loss. 

Balanced  for  easy  one-man  hook-up,  New 
Idea  Hay  Conditioner  can  be  hitched  behind 
a  New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower  for  once¬ 
over  mowing  and  conditioning.  And  the 
rugged,  rock-proof  roll  design  kicks  large 
rocks  out  of  the  way  and  allows  small  rocks 


to  feed  through  without  damaging  rolls. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  today  for  the  hay 
conditioner  that’s  next  to  impossible  to  plug. 
Or  mail  the  coupon  for  free  literature  on  New 
Idea  Hay  Conditioners  and  the  free  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioning  Profit  Calculator. 

! - MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 

I  4 

New  Idea,  Dept.  168 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

^  Please  send  met 

□  Hay  Conditioner  | — i  Hay  Conditioner 

Literature  ' — ■  Profit  Calculator 

NAME - 

ADDRESS - 

TOWN - - - STATE - 

I - -  PRODUCT  of  Ayco  corporation - * 


Mrs.  O.  W.  Gaige,  1309  Albany  St., 
Schenectady  4,  N.  Y.,  would  like  the 
words  to  two  old  songs:  "The  Bag¬ 
gage  Coach  Ahead”  which  is  about 
a  young  father  and  baby  on  a  train; 
the  other  is  about  a  young  soldier 
who  was  killed  on  the  battlefield 
and  the  Captain  discovered  it  was 
his  son. 


•  •  • 


When  green  for 


is  at  its  peak 


WBam  II 

Teamed  with  the  new  A-C  self-unloading  Power 
Wagon  and  its  6-ton  running  gear,  the  new  flail- 
cut  Forage  Harvester  gives  you  a  complete 
Allis-Chalmers  feed-making  system.  Captures 
the  leafy  quality  before  it  fades! 


6  FEET  OF  SHEAR  POWER 


with,  the  new  flail-cut  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Six  feet  of  hungry  intake!  Handles  wide,  heavy  windrows  of  hay, 
wilted  hay  for  silage,  straw  or  roughage.  Delivery  hood  turns  for 
loading  Power  Wagon  alongside.  Here’s  a  tonnage-eating  team! 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Allis-Chalmers  plan  to  finance  your  time  purchase  of  farm  equipment . 


Hungry  as  the  herd  it  feeds  .  .  .  the  new  big-capacity 
Allis-Chalmers  Model  56-F  flail-cut  Forage  Harvester 
gobbles  green  tonnage  when  quality  is  at  its  peak. 

Simplicity  itself!  A  flail-type  that  shears!  The  new 
56-F  gives  flail-chopped  feed  a  new  clean-cut  look.  Silage 
has  improved  keeping  quality.  Flail-cut  hay  forage  is 
leafy  and  high  in  protein;  straw  and  stalks  are  fluffy  for 
bedding.  Stubble  mulch  and  pasture  clippings  are  fine- 
cut  for  quick  decomposition. 

The  rugged  rotor  is  two  yards  wide!  Thirty-six 
swinging  knives  are  angled  to  shear  against  a  reversible 
cutting  bar.  Forage  is  cut  and  recut  a  total  of  four 
times  per  revolution !  All  knives  are  reversible  for  double¬ 
life  sharpness. 

Catch  your  crops  at  peak  quality  with  the  versatile 
new  flail-cut  Forage  Harvester.  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  to  show  you  how  it  cuts  costs  and  eats  the  tonnage. 
He  can  also  tell  you  about  the  new  Model  50  Forage 
Harvester  with  six-knife,  dual-purpose  chopping  cylinder 
— choice  of  5-ft.,  direct-cut  grass  attachment,  windrow 
pickup  or  row-crop  attachment.  Allis-Chalmers ;  Farm 
Equipment  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 
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Order  27 

% 


Needs  Revision! 

Hugh  Cosline 


WHILE  FEDERAL-STATE  Order  27,  regulating 
the  handling  of  milk  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area,  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time,  and  while  certain  provisions  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  suspended  to  meet  temporary  situations, 
it  has  never  had  a  thorough  overhauling  since  it  was 
put  into  effect  in  1938.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
among  all  concerned  that  any  “machine,”  no  matter 
how  useful  and  effective,  needs  a  thorough  going-over 
once  in  a  while. 

If  this  is  done,  milk  marketing  cooperatives  face  a 
great  opportunity — and  a  matching  responsibility  — 
to  be  of  service  to  their  members  and  to  all  dairymen 
who  market  milk  under  the  Order. 

Getting  the  Job  Done 

For  one  thing,  desirable  changes  are  far  more  likely 
if  the  four  major  cooperatives  agree  on  the  results  to 
be  sought  and  on  the  means  for  attaining  them.  This 
should  not  present  unsurmountable  problems  if  the 
long-time  welfare  of  milk  producers  is  kept  continu¬ 
ally  in  mind. 

How  can  the  job  of  getting  needed  changes  be  done? 
The  initiative  could  come  from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  but  it  seems  far  more  logical  for 
milk  marketing  cooperatives  to  discuss  desirable 
changes,  and  after  agreement,  to  recommend  them  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  could 
then  write  a  revised  Order,  hold  hearings  on  it,  and 
submit  it  to  vote  of  producers. 

Another  method  would  be  for  suggestions  to  come 
from  a  committee  on  milk  marketing  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  being  appointed  by  Secretary  Freeman.  Na¬ 
turally  this  committee  will  have  representatives  from 
milk  marketing  cooperatives,  and  this  method  would 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  previous  suggestion. 

Changes  Needed 

Among  the  problems  certain  to  come  up  in  discuss¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  Order  are  the  Class  I  formula,  the 
shifting  of  milk  for  manufacture  from  one  market  to 
another,  the  Class  III  formula,  cooperative  payments, 
and,  probably,  milk  promotion  and  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
duction  control,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  milk 
expansion  control. 

Let’s  consider  each  of  these  points  briefly: 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Class  I  formula  will  be  chang¬ 
ed  in  a  way  that  will  substantially  increase  the  Class 
I  price.  But  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  if  the  Class 
I  price  in  the  various  northeastern  markets  could  be 
brought  into  closer  relationship,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  resulting  always  in  identical  prices. 

Shifts  in  milk  production  in  different  areas  deserve 
study.  For  instance,  while  U.  S.  milk  production  has 
increased  11  percent  since  1940,  production-  in  the 
Northeast  has  gone  up  30  percent,  nearly  three  times 


as  fast.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  U.  S.  population 
has  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Northeast,  the  amount  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream  sold  in  the  entire  country  since  1940  has  in¬ 
creased  much  more  rapidly  than  in  this  area,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  milk  manufactured  in 
the  Northeast  has  increased  several  times  as  fast  as 
it  has  nationally. 

Farm  organization  leaders  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  maintain  that  increased  milk  production 
in  surrounding  markets  that  is  not  needed  for  fluid 
use  is  shifted  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market. 
The  evidence  that  this  is  true  seems  conclusive,  and 
obviously  results  in  lowering  the  blend  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  delivering  to  Order  27  plants,  a  situation  which  in 
all  fairness  should  be  corrected. 

Various  groups  have  their  ideas  as  to  how  this  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  handled.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  any 
group  goes  out  on  a  limb,  demanding  that  its  remedy 
be  accepted  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Rather,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  suggest  all  possible  remedies 
to  the  USDA,  and  for  all  groups  to  accept  any  pro¬ 
cedure  which  will  get  the  job  done. 

The  Right  Price 

Much  has  been  said  about  increasing  the  Class  III 
price.  It  will  be  difficult  to  set  any  formula  that  will 
bring  the  exact  correct  price  for  all  of  this  milk  at  all 
times.  The  right  goal  is  to  get  the  Class  III  price  at 
the  highest  possible  point,  at  the  same  time  finding  a 
market  for  all  the  milk  that  is  produced. 

Here  again  the  securing  of  some  definite  relation 
between  Class  III  prices  in  various  markets  is  just  as 
important  as  the  exact  price,  perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  Class  III  price  among  Northeast 
markets  varies,  it  can  influence  the  normal  shift  of 
milk  supplies  among  markets  in  a  way  that  is  unde¬ 
sirable  from  the  producers’  viewpoint. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  that  the  plan  for  mak¬ 
ing  payments  from  the  pool  to  cooperatives  for  giving 
members  market  information  and  for  other  purposes 
has  not  worked  perfectly.  Certainly  it  would  make 
sense  to  appraise  the  results  and  perhaps  to  make 
changes  to  improve  them. 

“Bloc  Voting” 

I  recently  stated  my  conviction  that  “bloc  voting” 
on  the  Order  and  amendments  to  it  by  cooperatives 
is  desirable  and  logical.  However,  some  changes  are 
certain  to  be  discussed  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Order.  Among  them 
are  the  inclusion  in  the  Order  of  a  milk  promotion 
plan  and  a  production  expansion  control  plan.  If  these 
should  be  included  in  a  revised  Order,  as  some  hope 
will  be  done,  individual  producers  should  have  the 

(Continued  on  Page  25 ) 
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^odt  'Wee&ettd& 


by  MELVIN  D 


All  Day  Long,  And  Night,  Too 

'"TURNED  OFF  alarm  clock  (price  $5,  tax  500)  at  7  A.M. 
1  and  fell  out  of  bed  (price  $100,  tax  $10).  Pushed  back 
electric  blanket  (price  $28,  tax  840).  Snapped  on  33-cent  light 
bulb  (tax  20).  Used  electric  razor  (price  $22,  tax  $1.32)  on 
drawn  face. 

Applied  sweet  smell  of  success  (bay  rum — $1.30  a  bottle 
plus  130  tax).  Lost  tie  clasp  (price  $3,  tax  300)  while  dressing. 
Looked  forward  to  breakfast. 

Orange  juice  in  the  refrig  (price  $300,  tax  $9).  Toast  in  the 
toaster  (price  $16,  tax  480).  Coffee  perking  on  the  stove  (a 
$210  job,  disregarding  the  $6.30  tax).  Phoned  Car-pool  Henry 
(monthly  phone  bill  $12,  plus  $1.20  tax).  Oh  well,  relax  at  the 
station. 

Before  train  pulled  in,  needed  a  cigarette  (pack  costs  130 
plus  150  tax).  Boarded  train.  Joined  three  pals  for  bridge. 
Chipped  in  for  cards  (400  a  deck,  tax  130). 

Got  lots  of  work  done  at  the  office  (annual  income,  $7,500, 
federal  and  state  withholding  $1,328).  Left  for  lunch  ($1.40 
plus  30  tax).  Crept  back. 

Home  at  last.  Thank  heavens.  Stumbled  into  the  castle 
(price  $16,000,  annual  property  tax  $310).  Kissed  wife.  (No 
tax.) 

“Will-yum,”  said  Mama  sharply,  “we  haven’t  made  out  our 
income  tax.” 


IT’S  FAIRLY  axiomatic  nowadays 

that  alcoholics  cannot  get  well  un¬ 
less  they  fully  accept  the  fact  that 
recovery  hinges  on  total  abstinence. 
As  a  recovered  alcoholic  with  almost 
eleven  years’  continuous  sobriety, 
I’ve  made  a  lot  of  headway  since 
I  gave  up  the  vain  hope  that  I  might 
be  able  to  “handle  a  little  beer  now 
and  then.”  Though  an  occasional 
drink  seems  to  be  a  delightful  bev¬ 
erage  to  the  next  man,  it’s  poison 
for  me,  and  I  don’t  take  it. 

Recovery  from  this  distressing 
problem  doesn’t  make  a  person  im¬ 
mune  to  future  folly  of  various 
kinds,  but  it  does  give  one  a  protec¬ 
tive  sort  of  wariness.  Like  a  once- 
scalded  cat  who  now  fears  anything 
resembling  a  teakettle,  I  search 
everything  for  hidden  booby  traps. 
And  it’s  a  long  jump,  but  I’ve  even 
been  able  to  relate  the  lessons  of  my 
own  “boom-and-bust”  experiences  to 
such  matters  as  monetary  inflation, 
deficit  spending,  foreign  aid,  and 
kindred  ideas.  I  did  not  arbitrarily 
do  this;  the  similarities  just  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  immediately  self-evident. 

Here  they  are.  By  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  they  might  even  be 
called  “ideas  on  liberty.” 

Deficit  Spending  There  are  few 
alcoholics  now 
alive  who  could  not  list  the  perils 
of  deficit  spending.  Governments  do 
it  by  issuing  more  money,  savings 
bonds,  or  creating  bank  deposits 
with  notes.  The  alcoholic  doesn’t 
have  access  to  the  printing  presses 
at  the  federal  mints,  and  he’s  usual¬ 
ly  not  able  to  swing  much  influence 
with  the  Federal  Reserve. 

So  his  deficit  money  is  of  a  cruder 
nature — usually  I.O.U.’s  plastered  in 
the  various  bars  where  he’s  still 
able  to  get  credit.  This  “fiat  money” 
causes  no  end  of  trouble.  For  a 
short-term  gain,  he  takes  on  long¬ 
term  liabilities.  Often,  these  debts 
are  never  paid  back. 

Foreign  Aid— Social  workers  who 
have  experience  in  the 
field,  will  certainly  agree  that  “eco¬ 
nomic  evangelism”  is  almost  a  total 
failure  in  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 
It  is  easy  to  be  misled  on  this  point. 

Many  alcoholics  have  monstrous 
financial  problems,  and  this  causes 
them  no  end  of  worry  and  grief.  But 
money  problems  are  not  the  cause 
of  drinking,  nor  will  money  stop  it. 
Real  recovery  begins  when  the  alco¬ 
holic  changes  his  thinking.  After 
that,  he  will  most  likely  earn  his 
own  way. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with 
foreign  aid?  Well,  it  may  be  that 
we’re  trying  to  solve,  with  money, 
problems  which  lie  much  deeper — 
problems  which  stem  from  basic  at¬ 
titudes  and  philosophies  of  living. 
We  may  even  be  doing  much  harm 
without  realizing  it. 


^Reprinted  from  “The  Freeman” 


BARGER 

We  have  vastly  overrated  the 
power  of  money,  and  underesti¬ 
mated  the  power  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Certain  ingredients 
must  be  present  before  economic 
growth  can  occur.  Are  we  sure  that 
we  are  not  asking  other  countries 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  in  spite  of  governments  that 
stamp  out  every  promising  bud  of 
economic  growth? 

Subsidies  and  Taxation-  “Setting 

up  one  on 

the  house”  has  long  been  established 
as  congenial  barroom  etiquette  in 
states  where  it  is  not  against  the 
law.  It  is  possible  that  few  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  this  occasional  largess 
ever  fully  realize  that  they,  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  actually  pay  for  this  gen¬ 
erosity. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  mottled 
career  with  the  bottle,  I  was  begin 
ning  to  recognize  the  “house”  favors 
for  what  they  really  were:  subsi¬ 
dized  handouts.  I  don’t  resent  the 
custom,  but  I  am  at  war  with  the 
notion  that  people,  collectively,  can 
receive  anything  that  they  don’t  pay 
for  in  the  first  place. 

The  Threat  of  —There  seems 
Economic  Collapse  to  be  a  lot  of 

nonsense  in  the 
air  nowadays  about  our  depression- 
proof  economy,  and  its  various  “au¬ 
tomatic  stabilizers”  such  as  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  wage  scales. 
It  sounds  to  me  a  lot  like  schemes 
for  going  on  a  binge  without  suf¬ 
fering  the  effects  of  a  hang-over. 
Competent  economic  historians 
warn  us  that  economic  collapses  in¬ 
evitably  follow  inflationary  booms 
(or  binges). 

The  resulting  collapse  is  nothing 
but  Nature’s  way  of  warning  us 
that  we  were  doing  things  the  wrong 
way  .  .  .  just  as  a  hang-over  and 
other  troubles  warn  the  alcoholic 
that  he’s  not  living  correctly.  But 
a  series  of  good  headsplitting,  belly- 
curdling,  throat-scalding  hangovers 
were  good,  since  they  made  him 
want  to  stop.  Perhaps  we  have  to 
suffer  our  economic  hang-overs, 
too,  until  we  decide  to  find  out  just 
what  it  is  that’s  hurting  us  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Wage  and  Price  Controls— I  once 

heard  a 

fantastic  tale  about  a  very  affluent 
alcoholic  who  hired  bodyguards  to 
keep  him  from  taking  a  drink.  This 
“save-me-from-myself”  experiment 
soon  failed,  because  the  bodyguards 
could  not  keep  the  man  from  doing 
something  he  really  wanted  to  do. 

Many  forms  of  government  con¬ 
trol  seem  to  be  along  the  same 
order.  The  very  people  who  advo¬ 
cate  wage  and  price  controls  are 
likely  to  be  the  ones  who  also  cheat 
on  their  own  procedure.  They  are 
trying  to  enlist  bodyguards  to  keep 
themselves  and  others  from  “sin¬ 


ning.”  This  point  gained,  they  then 
work  with  equal  zeal  to  outwit  the 
bodyguards! 

Monetary  Inflation  — It  doesn’t 

even  take  too 
much  imagination  to  realize  that 
here’s  the  almost  perfect  parallel. 
Most  alcoholics  start  out  drinking 
with  the  idea  of  “taking  only  a  few.” 
Past  disasters  and  the  grim  prospect 
ot  sickness  and  hang-over  don’t 
seem  to  be  an  effective  deterrent. 

Runaway  inflation,  which  always 
results  in  ruin,  gets  its  start  when 
we  accept  the  first  seemingly  harm¬ 
less  doses  of  it.  So  far,  our  national 
inflation  has  been  on  a  fairly  mo¬ 
derate  scale  and  we’re  confident 
that  we  can  control  it.  But  we  may 
be  hooked  already. 

Many  of  us  have  a  vested  interest 
in  inflation;  we  denounce  it  publicly, 
but  enjoy  it  privately.  We  fail  com¬ 


pletely  to  profit  by  the  wretched  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  countries  who 
have  gone  the  full  inflation  route. 

This  completes  my  random  list  of 
observations.  I  like  to  think  that 
they  have  a  “horse  sense”  sound, 
and  that  they  aren’t  too  unreason¬ 
able.  They  are  relatively  “unbias¬ 
ed,”  because  they  developed  during 
years  when  I  paid  little  attention 
at  all  to  any  of  the  competing  forms 
of  economic  and  political  thought. 

I  was  almost  outraged  to  learn 
that  my  ideas  stamp  me  as  a  “con¬ 
servative”  instead  of  a  “liberal.” 
But,  I’ve  learned  to  live  with  that 
stigma!  It  is  curious  that  when  1 
cross  verbal  swords  with  “liberals,’ 
they  frequently  accuse  me  of  not 
dealing  with  reality,  of  living  in  a 
dream  world.  This  is  odd,  because 
their  ideas  were  mostly  mine  when 
I  was  in  a  world  that  was  mostly 
dreams,  mostly  unreality. 


says  Murray  Verity  of  Emerald  Farms,  Delaware,  Ohio 


1  THINGS  LOOKED  BAD  when  “Bud”  Verity’s  tractor  tire 
punctured  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  corn  picking.  That 
could  have  cost  him  half  a  day  running  into  town  for 
repairs.  Instead,  he  phoned  for  Goodyear  “Extra  Hand” 
service. 


8  MILES  AWAY  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Goodyear  Dealer  Vann  B. 
Smith  took  Verity’s  call.  His  truck  was  already  loaded  up 
and  ready  to  roll.  A  few  quick  questions  to  help  in  diag¬ 
nosing  the  trouble  and  he  was  on  his  way. 


■J  Check,  change  and  repair 
any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  “loaners”  while 
your  tires  are  being  re¬ 
paired  or  retreaded. 

3  Take  care  of  your  battery 
needs. 


AND  REMEMBER  — “Extra  Hand”  service  isn’t  all  you  get  from  your  Goodyear  dealer.  Whenever  a 
new  tractor  tire’s  called  for,  he  equips  you  with  unmatched  Sure-Grip  quality:  the  toughest  of 
rubber  compounds  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple-Tempered  cord  and  ground-gripping,  ruler-straight 
treads  for  outstanding  tire  performance.  Reasons  enough  to  call  your  Goodyear  dealer  first! 
Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


4  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
tires  for  maximum  traction. 


5  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 


3  JUST  20  MINUTES  LATER  and  Smith  was  already  on  the  job 
at  Emerald  Farms,  pumping  out  the  solution  before  repair¬ 
ing  the  tire.  On  the  truck  is  the  free  “loaner”  supplied 
whenever  a  tire  needs  “shop”  repairs. 

4  ONLY  ONE  HOUR  AND  A  HALF  after  the  accident  happened, 
Verity’s  tire  has  been  expertly  repaired  and  he's  headed 
back  to  work  in  his  corn  field.  “I’d  have  lost  at  least  M/z 
to  5  hours  if  I'd  had  to  demount  my  own  tire  — run  it  into 
town— wait  around  for  a  repair— bring  it  back  and  remount 
it,”  he  says. 


Sure-Grip-T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


of  good  things  come  from 


,  Akron,  Ohio 


Lots 


Choose  either  the  popular  3  T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers. 
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TAXES  MUST  4  4>ME  DOWN 

N  PAGE  17  of  the  last  issue  I  promised  to 
give  more  facts  and  opinions  about  our 
growing  tax  burden.  At  first  glance  you  may 
question  the  connection  between  taxes  and 
the  page  2  article  in  this  issue. 

Actually,  the  relation  is  fundamental.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  will  spend  all  they  can  get 
— and  more.  As  Melvin  Barger  points  out 
much  of  the  spending  is  unproductive  if  not 
actually  harmful.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to 
lower  taxes,  and  I  do  not  mean  lower  taxes 
followed  by  deficit  spending  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  continued  inflation.  I  mean  lower  taxes 
AND  reduced  spending. 

Fortunately,  taxpayers  have  a  brake  on 
spending.  It’s  the  Congress.  It  must  pass  legis¬ 
lation  and  appropriate  the  money.  There  is  a 
sizeable  group  there  who  are  concerned  about 
government  spending  as  you  and  I  are,  but  the 
degree  to  which  they  will  fight  unwise  spend¬ 
ing,  and  the  number  of  representatives  and 
senators  who  join  in  the  fight  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  what  they  hear  from  the  folks 
back  home! 

HI 4*11  EH  HAIRY  SUPPORTS 

READ  WITH  INTEREST  about  the  money 
that  will  be  added  to  milk  checks  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  boosting  supports  on  manufactured 
milk.  The  increases  can  be  used;  they  will  be 
welcome. 

I  hear  comments  from  dairymen  who  won¬ 
der  whether  this  hike  in  supports  is  in  the 
long-time  best  interests  of  dairymen.  I  hear 
these  comments — but  I  don’t  see  them  in 
print. 

I  am  therefore  going  on  record  to  say  that 
in  the  long  run  dairymen  will  pay  back  with 
interest  any  temporary  advantage  that  higher 
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supports  give  them.  The  announced  policy  of 
the  Administration  is  to  cure  the  farm  price 
problem  by  high  supports,  along  with  strict 
controls  to  prevent  over-production.  But  so 
far  no  plan  for  controlling  milk  production 
is  in  effect,  or  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  production  controls, 
I  have  wondered  why  supports  were  raised. 
A  frank  answer  was  given  at  Cornell’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Progress  Days  by  George  McGovern. 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

It  seems  that  the  food  we  have  been  send¬ 
ing  abroad  is  unbalanced — too  much  starch, 
too  little  protein.  The  increase  in  supports  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  will  increase 
government  purchases  and  permit  U.  S.  tax¬ 
payers  better  to  balance  the  diet  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  production,  already  embarrass¬ 
ingly  high,  will  be  stimulated,  bringing  down 
the  percentage  of  total  milk  used  as  fluid, 
thereby  in  time  lowering  the  uniform  price. 

If  time  proves  me  wrong  I  shall  be  happy. 
But  at  this  time  I  cannot  see  any  other  result. 

EAIIXlXli  VXD  SPEXDIX4V 

HAVE  NEVER  wavered  in  my  steadfast 
support  of  a  good  education  for  our  young 
people.  It  is  costly,  but  it  is  essential.  I  have 
at  times  been  critical  of  what  young  people 
learn,  or  fail  to  learn,  so  I  am  happy  to  make 
a  confession. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  our  grand¬ 
children  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  note 
the  wealth  of  information  on  science  made 
available  to  a  teenager  in  text  books.  Even 
more  important,  it  was  presented  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  way. 

My  conclusion  is  that  those  of  us  who  are 
inclined  occasionally  to  be  critical  could  well 
spend  some  time  in  finding  out  exactly  how 
our  youngsters  do  spend  their  time  in  school. 
It  could  be  that  the  average  school  is  doing 
a  better  job  in  its  field  than  parents  are  in 
theirs. 

But  there  is  one  important  field  which 
needs  more  attention.  It’s  common  every  day 
“horse  sense”  economics,  the  science  of  earn¬ 
ing  and  spending  money.  Ignorance  in  this 
field  brings  dangerous  conclusions  about  the 
use  of  credit,  the  need  for  thrift  and  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  the  advisability  of  depending 
more  and  more  on  government  to  make  us 
prosperous,  healthy  and  happy. 

HOW  MUCH  4 'll  EDIT? 

UR  peculiar  habit  of  spending  next  year’s 
pay  this  year  by  buying  on  the  installment 
plan  has  many  possible  repercussions.  For  one 
thing,  it  tends  to  encourage  a  “boom  or  bust” 
economy. 

For  example,  this  year  we  can  buy  a  new 
car,  do  some  repairs  on  the  house,  and  buy 
a  few  other  luxuries  on  time.  This  is  fine  for 
business.  But  then  next  year,  finding  that  we 
have  extended  ourselves  a  bit,  we  can  coast 
along  and  spend  relatively  little.  The  effect  on 
business  evens  out  if  everybody  chooses  a 
different  year  in  which  to  “coast,”  but  the 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  15,  1961 

threat  of  a  recession  could  induce  everyone 
to  be  much  concerned  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  resulting  serious  effect  on  business. 

Somehow  or  other  I  still  feel  that  while 
credit  is  extremely  useful  for  productive  pur¬ 
poses,  all  of  us  could  well  wait  until  we  have 
the  cash  before  we  buy  unneeded  luxuries. 

What  do  you  think? 

XEED  SOME  ADV  14  E? 

ARK  TWAIN  once  commented  that  it 
was  remarkable  how  much  his  Dad  ad¬ 
vanced  in  intelligence  between  the  time 
Mark  was  17  and  30  years  of  age.  Giving  ad¬ 
vice  is  one  thing;  coming  to  grips  with  the 
realities  of  living  is  quite  another. 

We  are  advised  that  overweight  is  a  great 
enemy  of  health,  but  how  can  we  face  Aunt 
Jenny’s  crestfallen  bewilderment  when  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  a  second  piece  of  her  scrumptious 
apple  pie? 

We  are  told  that  too  little  sleep  is  a  major 
reason  why  we  have  that  dull  ache  behind  our 
bloodshot  orbs  every  morning.  Writers  go  on 
glibly  to  define  how  we  should  determine  our 
need  for  sleep.  We  know  he’s  right;  then 
Junior  has  a  two-month  stretch  of  colic  and 
Sis  wakes  up  every  night  swearing  that  she 
can  see  squeedonkers  (what  the  heck  is  a 
squeedonker?)  dancing  on  the  ceiling. 

A  regular  saving  habit  is  the  cornerstone 
of  happy  living,  the  billboards  inform  us.  Yes, 
sir — but  what  about  the  repair  bill  on  that 
connecting  rod  in  the  old  family  bus  that  sud¬ 
denly  decided  to  take  off  through  the  side  of 
the  engine?  “Workmanship  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be,”  we  console  ourselves. 

“Be  a  companion  to  your  children  and  save 
them  from  delinquency,”  intones  the  child 
guidance  expert.  Be  sure  you  study  up  on  the 
modern  language  so  you  will  know  that 
“cool”,  “square”,  and  “drag”  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  temperature,  dimension,  or  a  farm  im¬ 
plement,  respectively. 

No  cynicism  here,  justx advice  to  the  advis¬ 
ors  that  the  best  pointers  are  those  salted 
with  the  recognition  of  human  frailty  and  un¬ 
foreseen  complications.  I  agree  with  the  little 
boy,  looking  at  the  pieces  left  over  from  the 
clock  he  had  re-assembled,  “Somehow,  it  ain’t 
as  simple  as  it  looked.” — Gordon  Conklin 

TRUE  HOSPITALITY 

BEAUTIFUL  old  sampler  hangs  in  a  guest 
room  of  a  house  at  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y., 
now  occupied  by  the  family  of  James  Seaman, 
the  sixth  generation  to  live  in  the  lovely  home. 
The  reassuring  lines  must  have  lulled  many 
guests  to  sleep: 

Sleep  sweetly  in  this  quiet  room 
O  thou,  whoe’er  thou  art; 

Ami  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 
Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart; 

Nor  let  tomorrow  scare  thy  rest 
With  dreams  of  coming  ill. 

Thy  Maker  is  thy  changeless  friend. 

His  love  surrounds  thee  still; 

Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world. 

Put  out  the  glaring  light; 

The  stars  are  watching  overhead, 

Sleep  sweetly,  then — Goodnight! 


They  Say 


What  we  really  need  is  to  give  ourselves 
something,  namely,  the  excitemept  and  joy  of 
developing  and  expressing  the  best  that  is  in 
us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

— Robert  Van  Ripei 

America  is  a  land  where  a  citizen  will  cross 
the  ocean  to  fight  for  democracy — and  won’t 
cross  the  street  to  vote  in  a  national  election. 

—Bill  Vaughan 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


ADMINISTRATOR  BLANFORD  HAS  REVISED  UPWARD  his  estimate 
of  uniform  prices  in  coming  months ,  as  follows  :  March, 
$4.10  (5  cents  below  March  ’60)  ;  April,  $3.94  (8  cents 
more  than  April  ’60)  ;  May,  $3.70  (6  cents  more  than  last 
May)  ;  June,  $3.71  (1  cent  below  June  ’60)  .  Reason  for 
change:  production  for  January,  February,  March  less 
than  estimated,  possibly  due  to  severe  winter;  increase 
in  support  prices  for  manufactured  milk. 

SHEEP  MOVED  WITHIN  EL  STATE,  except  for  immediate 
slaughter,  must  have  certificate  showing  the  flock  has 
been  dipped.  Sheep  from  other  states  must  have  health 
certificate  from  state  of  origin  or  way  bill  if  to  be 
slaughtered.  Restriction  is  to  control  sheep  scabies. 

NEW  YORK  FARMERS  PLAN  6%  increase  in  POTATO  acreage  up¬ 
state  ;  2%  less  on  Long  Island  ;  also  more  acres  of  OATS 
than  in  ’60  ;  fewer  in  BARLEY  and  DRY  BEANS  ;  about  the  same 
CORN  acreage. 

FROM  JANUARY  24  to  FEBRUARY  15,  USDA  bought  2,583, 672 
lbs.  of  dried  eggs  for  school  lunches  at  cost  of  $3,530,- 
000.  Will  this  encourage  poultrymen  to  increase  replace¬ 
ments,  already  estimated  as  much  higher  than  last  year? 
Some  poultrymen  question  the  effect  of  eating  dried 
eggs  of  doubtful  palatability  on  future  consumption  of 
fresh  eggs.  Purchases  also  included  canned  pork  and 
gravy,  dried  pea  beans,  and  peanut  butter. 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  SAYS  cows  eat  grain  at  rate  of  A  to  % 
pound  per  minute  in  milking  parlors.  High  producing  cows 
need  more  grain  than  they  can  eat  when  rapid  milking  is 
practiced. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM  FOR  SOLVING  AGRICULTURE’S  PROB¬ 
LEMS  includes  :  commodity  by  commodity  approach  with  re¬ 
quirement  that  two-thirds  of  farmers  growing  commodity 
vote  yes  on  proposed  plan  ;  expanding  marketing  agreement 
laws  to  permit  inclusion  of  additional  products  ;  change 
production  controls  to  bushels  and  pounds  instead  of 
acres  ;  higher  price  supports  plus  production  controls  ; 
making  more  credit  available;  compensatory  payments 
when  other  methods  fail. 

IL  Sj_  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  FIGURES,  according  to  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Inc.  ,  show  wages  up  77%  since 
1947,  while  productivity  per  factory  worker  rose  only 
35%.  Result-higher  costs  per  unit  manufactured. 


/73  t  r  fp  '  '  sn  £L 

Song  outlie  L&zq  Farjpepf 

A  LL  winter  long  my  neighbor’s 
sour  ’cause  he’s  impatient  for 
the  hour  when  he  can  work  out¬ 
side  all  day  to  get  his  new  crops 
under  way.  When  finally  it’s  real¬ 
ly  spring,  he  growls  and  groans 
if  anything  keeps  him  from 
starting  ’fore  the  sun  and  work¬ 
ing  after  day  is  done.  It’s  really 
funny,  ev’ry  year,  to  watch  that 
guy  "get  in  high  gear  with  so 
much  vigor  he’ll  forget  that  lots 
of  days  in  spring  are  wet.  You 
ought  to  hear  that  feller  bawl 
when,  suddenly,  rain  starts  to 
fall  and  he  is  forced  to  stay  in¬ 
side  ’til  clouds  have  gone  and 
earth  is  dried. 

|  But  even  though  our  April  rains 
give  poor  old  neighbor  many 
pains,  I  think  he’s  stretching 
things  a  bit  to  blame  me  when  a 
day’s  unfit.  Yet  that’s  exactly 
what  he  does,  he  says  it  only 
jrains  because  I  pray  so  hard  for 
more  downpours  to  wash  out  all  my  outside  chores.  That’s  silliness; 
no  prayer  from  me  would  carry  much  authority,  but  I’ll  admit  I’ve 
often  thought  how  smart  it  would  be  if  I  bought  me  one  of  those 
machines  that  fill  a  cloud  with  smoke  to  make  it  spill,  or  maybe 
send  a  little  dough  to  some  rain-dancing  Navajo. 
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SMALL  GRAINS  i  MAKE 


WHEN  YOU 


BIG  YIELDS 

FEED  THEM  WITH  THIS 


CONCENTRATED,  FREE-FLOWING, 
AMMONIUM  NITRATE  FERTILIZER. 


IT’S  %Vk%  NITROGEN! 

.... 


GUARANTIED  ANALYSIS 

NITROGEN  33.5% 

AMMONIA  NITROGEN  18.75% 
NITRATE  NITROGEN  16,75% 

inumi m  umt  mmn  umn  m u  mm oms 


ammonium 

nitrate 

fertilizer 

S  PRODUCT  of  CANADA 


American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  New  York. 

® Aeroprills  is  American  Cyanamid 
C  ompany’ s  trademark  for  its 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer. 


AEROPRILLS 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 


e 
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By  GILBERT  PORTER 


ONE  OF  THE  soundest  methods 
of  reaching  and  keeping  high 
milk  production  is  to  breed  your 
cows  to  bulls  with  known  ability  to 
transmit  high  production — and  then 
do  a  good  job  of  growing  calves  from 
the  better  cows.  Then,  as  the  low 
producers  are  culled  and  replaced 
with  well  grown,  carefully  selected 
heifers,  you  are  well  on  the  way  to¬ 
ward  raising  the  inherited  producing 
potential  of  the  herd.  If  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  then  given  an  opportunity 
to  fully  -express  that  inheritance 
through  good  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  greater  dairy  profits  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  follow. 


In  a  recent  study  of  1,805  Guern¬ 
sey  and  7.905  Holstein  heifers  fresh¬ 
ening  at  24  to  35 
months  of  age  con¬ 
ducted  by  workers 
at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  was  not¬ 
ed  that  tape 
weights  of  32%  of 
the  Guernsey  and 
50%  of  the  Hol- 
stein  heifers  were 
below  those  ac- 
M  H  copied 

standards.  For 

Gilbert  Porter  .  ,  . 

each  100  pound  in¬ 
crement  in  body  weight,  there  was 
an  increase  of  20  pounds  per  lacta¬ 
tion  in  actual  butterfat  production 
for  both  breeds. 

Getting  well  grown  heifers  into 
the  milking  string  at  an  early  age 
is  important.  A  heifer  that  calves  at 
36  months  of  age  (and  a  good  num¬ 
ber  do)  has,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  lost  a  full  year’s  production 
compared  with  another  heifer  calv¬ 
ing  at  24  months  of  age.  Work  at 
the  Wisconsin  Station  indicates  that 
heifers  calving  between  24  and  29 
months  of  age  probably  will  produce 
more  total  butterfat  to  seven  years 
of  age  than  later  calving  heifers. 
Though  the  study  did  not  go  beyond 
the  fifth  lactation,  it  is  likely  that 
the  early-calving  animals  had  some¬ 
what  greater  lifetime  production 


"Director  of  Dairy  Research,  Bea¬ 
con  Milling  Company 


and  lived  just  as  long  as  the  late- 
calving  heifers. 

Another  very  important  reason 
for  feeding  and  handling  calves  so 
that  they  enter  the  milking  herd 
early  is  to  realize  an  earlier  return 
on  the  herd  replacement  investment. 
For  every  six  heifers  brought  into 
the  herd  around  27  months  of  age, 
an  investment  has  been  made  of 
$1,800  to  $2,000.  If  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  greater  return  on  money 
invested  in  heifers  by  having  them 
calve  at  30  to  36  months  of  age  as 
compared  with  calving  at  24  to  29 
months  of  age,  there  is  no  logic  in 
tying  up  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  longer  period  of  time  with  no 
additional  return. 

If  given  the  opportunity  during 
the  early  weeks  and  months  of  life, 
dairy  calves  grow  rapidly,  and  it  is 
during  this  period  that  most  econom¬ 
ical  growth  is  obtained.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  calf  be  given  careful 
attention  if  you  are  going  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  capability  of  your  calves 
to  make  rapid,  efficient  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  months  of  life. 

At  birth,  the  calf  has  not  yet 
developed  a  functional  rumen  to 
handle  roughage  and  requires  a 
dietary  source  of  high  protein  and 
most  of  the  B-complex  vitamins. 
This  situation  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  that  which  exists  only  a  few 
weeks  later  when  the  rumen  has  be¬ 
come  functional.  These  early  needs 
must  be  considered  when  formulat¬ 
ing  rations  for  the  early  weeks  of 
life.  If  maximum  economy  is  to  be 
realized,  the  diet  of  the  calf  must 
encourage  early  development  of  the 
rumen.  The  development  of  the 
rumen  is  retarded  when  the  calf  is 
essentially  restricted  to  a  liquid  diet. 

It  has  been  well  established  that 
fermentable  feeds  such  as  hay  and 
grain  are  necessary  for  the  normal 
functional  development  of  the 
rumen.  Providing  high  quality, 
palatable  starter  and  forage  will 
make  it  possible  for  such  a  shift  to 
occur  within  a  four  to  six  week 
period. 

The  majority  of  dairy  calves  are 
raised  on  one  of  the  following  sys¬ 


tems  or  modifications  of  them: 

1.  High  grain 

2.  High  roughage 

3.  Limited  milk-calf  starter. 

The  high  grain  system  uses  milk 
or  a  milk  replacer  and  a  dry  calf 
starter  for  at  least  eight  weeks.  No 
hay  is  fed  until  the  third  month  of 
life. 

The  high  roughage  system  in 
eludes  the  use  of  about  400  pounds 
of  whole  milk  for  Holstein  calves 
and  300  pounds  of  whole  milk  for 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Feed  intake 
is  controlled  so  as  to  maintain  a 
ratio  of  two  parts  of  hay  for  each 
part  of  grain.  The  feeding  of  high 
quality  roughage  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  system. 

We  have  developed  a  calf  rearing 
program  at  Beacon  using  the  limited 
milk-calf  starter  program  as  a  base. 
Use  of  this  system  makes  possible. 

1.  The  feeding  of  home-grown 
hay  from  the  start. 

2.  Limited  amounts  of  milk  for 
the  calf  herd. 

3.  The  feeding  of  gx'ain  at  a  mod 
erate  level. 

Feeding  the  Newborn  Calf 

Actually,  growing  a  good  calf 
starts  before  birth  with  the  proper 
fitting  of  the  dam  to  insure  a  strong, 
healthy  calf. 

Regardless  of  the  calf  raising  sys 
tern  to  be  followed,  all  calves  should 
be  started  in  a  similar  manner.  That 
is,  see  that  the  calf  gets  its  first 
few  feedings  from  the  dam  or,  if 
hand  fed,  receives  the  colostrum. 
The  initial  secretion  of  the  mam¬ 
mary  gland  at  freshening  (colos¬ 
trum)  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  calf  because:^ 

1.  It  contains  about  10  times  as 
much  vitamin  A  as  normal  milk. 

2.  It  is  rich  in  antibodies  (needed 
to  prevent  disease). 

3.  It  is  twice  as  concentrated  as 
milk,  being  especially  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein. 

Whether  the  calf  and  dam  remain 
together  for  two  or  three  days  or 
separated  a  few  hours  after  birth 
is  probably  not  important;  the  im¬ 
portant  item  is  to  see  that  the  calf 


is  kept  dry  and  free  from  drafts 
and  receives  at  least  four  feedings 
of  colostrum. 

Calves  are  without  a  doubt  more 
often  overfed  than  underfed.  The 
daily  milk  or  milk  replacer  intakes 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
calf’s  body  weight.  Ideally,  the  calf 
should  have  access  to  milk  when¬ 
ever  it  is  hungry.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  when  using  a  nurse 
cow  or  an  automatic  calf  feeder.  If 
feasible  from  a  labor  standpoint,  it 
would  be  well  to  feed  the  calf  three 
times  daily  during  the  early  weeks 
of  life.  The  practical  method  usual¬ 
ly  is  to  feed  twice  daily. 

During  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  of  life,  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  should  be  in  the  95  to  100°  F.' 
range.  After  the  calf  is  a  month  old 
and  the  amount  of  milk  fed  is  de¬ 
creased,  the  temperature  becomes 
less  important.  The  precise  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  liquids  during  the  early 
vVeeks  is  not  as  important  as  the 
uniformity  from  one  feeding  to  the 
next.  Having  milk  at  100°  F.  one 
feeding  and  80°  F.  at  the  next  feed¬ 
ing  can  easily  trigger  scours. 

Carefully  controlled  experiments 
at  Penn  State  indicate  that  there  is 
little  really  to  recommend  nipple 
pail  or  nipple  bottle  feeding  over 
open  pail  feeding. 

Use  of  Milk  Replacers 

From  a  nutritional  viewpoint, 
whole  milk  ranks  at  the  top  of  any 
list  as  a  feedstuff  for  the  young 
dairy  calf.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  northeastern  dairymen 
sell  their  milk  on  a  fluid  market 
and  thus  the  use  of  whole  milk  in 
the  calf  rearing  program  is  expen¬ 
sive. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  whole  milk  used  in  starting  the 
calf  to  less  than  that  used  in  the  lim 
ited  whole  milk  stai’ter  method,  milk 
replacers  have  been  developed  to 
entirely  replace  milk  in  the  calf’s 
ration  after  the  first  few  days  of 
life.  It  should  be  understood  that 
a  milk  replacer  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  colostrum.  Such 
replacers  are  being  successfully  used 
and  calves  are  raised  using  little  or 
no  whole  milk. 

In  calculating  the  economics  of 
the  use  of  a  milk  replacer  in  any 
given  situation,  one  can  assume 
that  25  pounds  of  a  high  milk  solid 
(90%)  and  high  fat  (10%)  replacer 
will  take  the  place  of  225  pounds  of 
whole  milk.  It  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  35  pounds  of  a  replacer 
carrying  only  50  to  60  percent  milk 
solids  to  replace  the  225  pounds  of 
whole  milk. 

A  high  quality  milk  replacer 
should  be  very  low  in  fiber  -  and 
contain  only  ingredients  of  excep¬ 
tionally  high  nutritive  value  to  the 
young  calf  such  as  dried  milk  solids. 
Calves  make  inefficient  use  of  cereal 
protein  sources  through  four  weeks 
of  age.  Replacers  need  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  -fortified  with  stabilized 
vitamins  A  and  D,  trace  minerals, 
and  contain  the  recommended  level 
of  antibiotic  feed  supplement.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  should  be  capable  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  suspension  once  mixed  with 
warm  water  to  assure  that  the  calf 
receives  a  balanced  ration. 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  a  high 
level  of  nonfat  milk  solids  (high 
quality  protein)  and  a  relatively 
high  fat  content  (potent  energy 
source)  are  basic  to  the  formulation 
of  a  top  performing  milk  replacer. 
Research  at  our  own  Dairy  Research 
Farm  has  proved  such  a  milk  re¬ 
placer  capable  of  providing  growth 
performance  closely  approximating 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


GEI GY—  creators  of  chemicals  for  modern  agriculture 
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saves  time  and  labor 
increases  your  yields! 


One  application  of  either  Simazine  or  Atrazine  controls  both 
annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses  the  entire  season.  Both 

reduce  the  need  for  cultivations 


herbicides  are  easy-to-use 
. . .  control  hard  to  get  weeds  in  the  row.  You  get  weed  control 
even  during  wet  weather  when  cultivation  is  impossible.  Both 
weed  killers  are  safe  to  use  — safe  to  corn. 

This  effective,  easy  method  of  eliminating  weed  competition 
in  corn  assures  maximum  plant  nutrition  and  moisture  to  corn 
for  higher  yields.  Send  for  free  brochure. 
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ORIGINATORS  OF  DDT  INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

Division  ol  Oeigy  Cnemicat  Corporation  •  Saw  Mill  River  Road.  Ardsley .  N  Y 


CL 
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1.  Adding  Atrazine  or  Simazine  to  spray  tank.  2.  Planting  corn  and  applying  weed  killer  in  one  operation. 

3.  Weeds  in  the  row  difficult  to  control  by  cultivation — are  controlled  by  Atrazine  or  Simazine.  4.  Atrazine  or  Simazine  is  safe  to  corn. 

5<  Fields  remain  free  of  weeds  all  season  corn  dries  faster  and  can  be  picked  earlier.  6.  Higher  corn  yields — when  weed  competition  is  eliminated. 
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Get  WA  YNE  CALF  NIP 


nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


Starts  ’Em  Right 

•  . .  Costs  less  to  feed  than  whole  milk! 

■  Easy  to  mix-Easy  to  feed 

■  Looks  like  milk— Stays  mixed 

■  Reduces  digestive  upsets 

■  Rich,  nutritious,  uniform 

Milk  Replacer  for  Calves, 

Lambs,  Pigs,  Kittens,  Mink 

WAYNE 


WAYNE 

CALFNII 


Permanently  mounted  Magic  Master 
Electric  Pulsators  operate  up  to  6 
milkers  each,  are  not  affected  by  heat 
or  humidity.  Differential  regulator 
milking  protects  cows,  prevents  creep¬ 
ing  teat  cups.  Uniform  pulsation  helps 
maintain  normal  milk  let-down.  “Bul¬ 
lets”  of  water  shot  through  line  for 
cleaning,  reduce  hot  water  and  de¬ 
tergent  costs.  Available  for  pipeline 
milking  or  bucket  milking. 


PIPELINE 

MILKER 

MILKS,  WASHES,  GUARDS  HERD  HEALTH 


Jamesway  dealerships  now  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  information. 


Easy  to  own  with 
Jamesway’s  "Pay-As- 
You-Profit”  program 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING® 


JAUESWAV 

J 


Free  information  on 
Pipeline  Milkers;  write 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  Dept. 
AG-41. 


DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  6c  CO.  M  FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  •  Artesia,  Calif.  •  Preston,  Ontario,  Canada 

Amersfoort,  Holland  *  Bilbao,  Spain  M-l-i 


TOO  MUCH  WILDLIFE! 

I  heartily  approve  of  your  recent 
editorial  “Let’s  Clip  Some  Wings” 
on  damage  and  control  of  wildlife. 
I  never  cared  to  kill  for  sport  my¬ 
self,  but  crop  damage  is  something 
else. 

For  the  past  couple  years,  in  this 
locality,  it  has  become  a  problem  to 
raise  sweet  corn,  on  account  of  coon 
damage,  and  skunks  also  seem  to 
be  as  bad. 

I  have  heard  that  lights  will  keep 
coons  away,  but  it  doesn’t  work  for 
me,  and  I  know  of  others  who  also 
say  that  it  has  failed.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  our  readers  have  any  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  control  these  pests. 

— Name  withheld 

TRIPLE  TAXES! 

I  applaud  the  sentiments  express¬ 
ed  in  your  editorial  “Double  Taxes” 
which  appeared  in  the  March  18  is¬ 
sue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Actually,  your  savings  (after  in¬ 
come  taxes)  invested  in  stocks  earn¬ 
ed  a  gross  amount  subject  to  income 
tax  (paid  by  the  corporation)  be¬ 
fore  dividends  on  which  later  you 
pay  income  taxes.  —  C.  A.  Hunne, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WASTE? 

Your  editorial  “Double  Taxes”  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  Federal  road  pro¬ 
gram.  A  year  ago  we  traveled 
through  the  Southwest  by  auto 
where  we  saw  four-lane  divided 
highways  across  desert  states.  We 
were  there  in  February  and  March 
when  I’d  expect  travel  to  be 
heaviest. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  will 
there  EVER  be  need  of  such  roads 
for  civilian  use.  Of  course  I’m  not 
qualified  to  judge  their  need  by  the 
military. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  terrific  waste 
of  public  funds.  —  H.  B.  Hunger, 
Byron,  N.  Y. 

Anniversary 

I  was  one  of  the  first  100  farm 
boys  who  went  to  the  State  Fair  in 
1911.  That  was  really  the  start  of 
the  4-H  at  the  Fair,  and  I  wonder 
how  many  and  where  we  all  are?  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  get  as  many  of  us  as  possible  to¬ 
gether  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary. 

If  anyone  is  interested,  write  to 
me  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  and  we’ll  see 
what  can  be  done.  I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  Genesee  Valley  for  forty 
years  and  also  have  a  little  motel 
on  Route  15  where  5  and  20  cross. 

—Rex  Moulton,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  NOW 

I  agree  with  your  editorial  about 
income  taxes  in  the  March  18  issue, 
and  was  very  happy  to  see  you  ex¬ 
press  your  opinion  on  it. 

I  think  the  most  dangerous  aspect 
of  this  is  that  the  average  American 
is  taxed  to  about  32%  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  by  both  visible  and  invisible 
taxes,  and  history  has  proven  that 
when  an  individual  is  taxed  beyond 
25%  of  his  earnings,  he  loses  his  in¬ 
centive  to  do  better  and  earn  more, 
and  produce  more.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous  because  we  as  a  na¬ 


tion  started  in  1776  with  little  or 
nothing  and  built  ourselves  to  the 
level  we  are  today,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in 
the  world. 

And  we  didn’t  do  this  through  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  and  control;  we  did  it 
by  individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  the  two  things  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  stifle.  Of 
course,  our  government  was  founded 
to  work  for  us;  now  it’s  just  the 
opposite. 

I  hope  by  now  you  are  asking 
yourself,  “What  can  I  do  about  it?” 
Thank  God  there  is  something  you 
can  do.  Write  your  congressman, 
and  do  it  now,  and  tell  him  how  you 
feel  and  why. — Joe  Peck,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

BEGIN  AT  HOME 

Why  is  it  your  paper  fails  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  complete  re-organization  of 
the  governmental  structure  of 
“small”  townships?  It  hasn’t 
changed  since  our  Colonial  Days. 
We  are  still  forced  to  elect  and  sup¬ 
port  public  officials  who,  with  our 
modern  means  of  transportation, 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Will  we 
never  outgrow  our  “Horse  and 
Buggy”  days? 

Do  small  towns  need; 

two  Justices  of  the  Peace? 
two  Councilmen  (“rubber 
stamps”)? 

two  tax  collectors?  (Do  they 
need  one?) 

There  are  935  “small  towns”  in 
New  York  State.  The  amount  which 
could  be  saved  by  streamlining  the 
town  government  in  salaries  alone 
would  amount  to  millions.  To  make 
America  strong,  we  should  begin  at 
home.  Many  farms  in  this  area  are 
going  down.  Our  taxes  are  going  up. 
Is  this  of  no  interest  to  your  paper? 
— Willis  Lasher,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note— What  other  publica¬ 
tion  has  said  as  much  about  high 
taxes  and  government  spending  as 
American  Agriculturist? 

EQUIPMENT 

Junk  it?  Yes  and  no.  Some  of  the 
equipment  should  be,  especially  the 
items  which  should  never  have  been 
made  due  to  poor  design.  Other 
items  are  “deathless”  and  as  good, 
useful  and  more  economical  today 
than  when  new. 

I  recall  one  popular  tractor'  of  the 
’20’s— a  man  killer,  an  arm  buster,  a 
heartbreaker,  a  fuel  hog,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively.  No  tears  shed 
on  that  one!  But  another  contem¬ 
porary  make  is  still  doing  faithful, 
economical  business  at  30  years  of 
age!  When  you  realize  that  a  new 
tractor  now  costs  as  much  as  the 
farm  on  which  it  is  used  once  cost 
in  many  cases,  how  can  you  throw  it 
away  after  1,  3,  or  5  years? 

When  you  get  things  “fixed”  so 
the  man  who  runs  the  tractor  gets 
as  much  per  hour  as  the  man  who 
builds  it,  then  farmers  can  afford 
the  increase  in  efficiency  that  new 
modern  equipment  can  render.  I’m 
afraid  that  will  take  some  hard 
times  which  no  one  will  care  to  see. 

— F.  H.  Clark,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


As  Spray  Manager,  Mr.  Beak  is  responsible  for  the. protec-  at  the  Beak  and  Skiff  Apple  Farm.  Guthion  provides  the 

tion  and  quality  of  100,000  bushels  of  apples  grown  annually  broad  protection  he  wants,  and  reduces  his  costs  appreciably. 


“Guthion  cuts  our  spraying  costs  by  $10,000,  gives  us 
superior  control  of  codling  moths  and  leaf  rollers” 

Says  Mr.  C.  Ronald  Beak ,  Spray  Manager ,  Beak  &  Skiff  Apple  Farm ,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


“No  more  ‘crash  programs’ 
for  each  insect . . .  Guthion 
I  alone  does  the  whole  job” 

“Guthion  has  enabled  us  to  not  only  reduce 
our  insect  control  costs  from  $36,000  to 
$26,000  annually,”  reports  Mr.  Beak,  “but 
we  now  get  sure,  constant  control  with  peri¬ 
odic  Guthion  applications,  by  commencing 
our  program  promptly  at  petal  fall.  Before 
using  Guthion,  we  were  spending  more  and 
more  each  year  for  constant  inspections  and 
for  special  crash  sprayings  for  individual 
insects,  using  high  concentrates  of  phos¬ 
phates  and  miticides.  Guthion  has  elimi¬ 
nated  these  worries. 

“The  all-season  dependability  of  Guthion 
has  saved  us  both  time  and  money.  We  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  two  or  three  spray 
applications  each  season.  It  used  to  require 
three  sprayers  to  treat  our  orchard  at  10 
day  intervals.  We  now  do  the  same  job  with 
Guthion  with  two  sprayers  and  apply  at  10 
to  15  day  intervals. 

Guthion  controls  major  pests 

Gut  perhaps  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  is  the  superior,  long-lasting 

* 


effectiveness  of  Guthion,”  Mr.  Beak  says. 
“For  example,  we  made  our  last  applica¬ 
tion  of  Guthion  on  the  equivalent  of  2,000 
bushels  of  early  McIntosh  and  Dutchess 
apples  last  July  11.  Without  further  pro¬ 
tection,  they  were  picked  August  15th. 

“We  did  not  find  a  single  instance  of  cod¬ 
ling  moth  or  red-banded  leaf  roller.  Aphids 
were  kept  at  a  minimum  and  mites  were 
reduced  to  an  acceptable  incidence  level. 
This  same  degree  of  control  held  true 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  orchard.” 

Higher  grade  fruit  assured 

“The  amount  of  seconds  in  our  crop  is  lower 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years,”  Mr.  Beak 
reports.  “And  Guthion  gives  our  trees  a 
better  appearance,  too.  The  leaves  are 


greener  and  healthier  .  .  .  and  since  they 
supply  nutrients  to  the  growing  apples,  this 
better  appearance  is  reflected  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  apples  themselves.” 

Higher  profits  from  Guthion 

Here’s  why  Guthion  means  more  fruit  prof¬ 
its  for  you.  It  is  the  only  single  insecticide 
that  controls  all  major  fruit  pests,  all  sea¬ 
son  long.  Guthion  alone  equals  or  surpasses 
the  control  of  any  complicated  combina¬ 
tion  of  chemicals. 

Guthion  lasts  longer,  too  .  .  .  eliminates 
worry  about  special  insect  build-ups,  spe¬ 
cific  spray  timing,  and  even  eliminates  be¬ 
tween  cover  sprays.  To  reduce  your  spray 
costs  and  get  better  insect  control  this  sea¬ 
son,  use  Guthion.  It  works! 
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Farm  Fires  — 
and  Spectators 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  lost  a  hay 
barn,  but  the  firemen  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job  in  saving  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  However,  they  were 
hampered  in'  their  efforts  because 
the  water  tank  trucks  and  some  of 
the  mutual  'aid  equipment  from 
other  towns  had  trouble  getting 
around  cars  parked  by  spectators 
along  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
partly  in  the  road. 

We  had  the  makings  of  an  even 
worse  situation  the  other  day.  The 
local  fire  department  answered  a 
call  phoned  in  from  along  our  road 
nearer  to  town  than  we  are.  It 
was  a  blaze  in  a  sofa  and  as  no 
smoke  was  showing  outside,  the 
trucks  went  right  on  by. 

We  happened  to  be  burning  some 
bale  strings  at  the  time  and  the 
smoke  led  the  driver  to  turn  in  — 
much  to  our  surprise  and  momen¬ 
tary  alarm.  Before  they  could  get 
turned  around  and  out  the  drive,  the 
road  was  crawling  with  cars.  Some 
contained  firemen  and  some  con¬ 
tained  spectators.  That  day  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground  but  no  frost 
underneath;  nobody  was  going  to 
pull  very  far  off  the  road. 

Had  the  fire  been  in  a  hay  bain 
so  as  to  give  off  lots  of  smoke,  the 
cars  would  have  come  in  droves  and 
the  road  would  have  been  about  as 
passable  as  it  is  a  half  mile  each 
way  from  a  large  farm  auction.  The 
difference  being,  of  course,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  farm  fire  a  few  minutes 
can  be  so  important. 

Sirens  and  authority  do  no  good 
when  cars  have  been  left  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  room  is  too  narrow  for  speedy 
travel— or  possibly  to  get  through  at 
all  with  a  6ig  tank  of  water. 

It’s  not  my  intention  to  criticize 
the  firemen,  either  our  local  com¬ 
pany  or  other  volunteers  across  the 
area.  However,  I  suspect  that  what 
happened  here  may  be  a  common 
headache  for  firemen  in  other  rural 
areas,  and  certainly  a  cause  of  un¬ 
necessary  loss  for  the  farm  family 
that  sees  a  big  part  of  their  life’s 
savings  threatened  or  lost  because 
mutual  aid  equipment^cannot  move 
at  high  speed  along  the  clogged 
roads. 

We  know  there  are  fire  police 
with  authority  to  direct  traffic,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  It  sounds  dras¬ 
tic,  but,  in  the  interest  of  helping 
the  firemen  do  their  job,  I  believe 
the  fire  police  should  seal  the  roads 
off  to  all  but  essential  persons.  This 
would  mean  fire  police  would  need 
to  be  posted  as  soon  as  the  fire 
trucks  turned  onto  a  secondary  road. 

I’ve  talked  to  a  few  firemen  and 
farmers  about  this  and  all  seem  to 
feel  there  is  an  unsolved  problem 
here.  Perhaps  some  of  you  who  are 
firemen  can  shed  some  light  on  how 
this  should  be  handled.  It  is  serious 


enough  to  justify  my  passing  along 
any  good  suggestions  you  may  care 
to  offer. 

Inter-Farm  Communication 

For  years  \Ve  have  been  hearing 
about  some  outfits  in  the  West  so 
large  that  the  foremen  had  their 
trucks  equipped  with  two-way  radios 
so  they  could  keep  in  touch  with 
various  parts  of  the  operation. 
Lately,  even  on  our  comparatively 
small  farms  in  the  Northeast,  two- 
way  radio  has  become  an  item  of 
much  interest. 

We’ve  been  giving  it  some  thought, 
as  have  many  others.  It’s  four  miles 
south  to  a  farm  we  rent  and  four 
miles  north  to  one  we  own.  We 
could  save  time  and  tires  if  we 
were  tied  together  with  a  good  com¬ 
munications  system.  About  $600 
would  put  us  in  business —  with  a 
unit  at  home,  one  on  the  truck,  and 
with  two  tractors  equipped  to  send 
or  receive. 

We  got  a  license  the  other  day,  so 
all  that  remains  is  to  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  $600  is  better  spent  for 
this  than  for  something  else.  There 
always  seems  to  be  so  many  places 
one  could  spend  a  buck  right? 

Of  course,  the  cost  was  almost 
nothing,  but  the  best  money  we’ve 
ever  spent  around  here  was  invested 
in  a  couple  of  old  style  wall  phones 
—discarded  by  a  small  independent 
telephone  company  a  few  years 
back.  One  is  hung  in  the  barn  and 
the  other  in  the  kitchen  (we  com¬ 
promised  and  put  it  back  out  of 
sight  where  Doris  wanted  it  in  the 
first  place).  I  have  no  notion  how 
many  steps  those  phones  save  us  in 
a  year! 

Frequently  Doris  takes  a  call  on 
the  regular  phone  and  relays  it  to 
me,  relays  my  answer  and  that  is 
all  done  without  leaving  the  barn. 
Of  course,  we  could  have  an  exten¬ 
sion  phone  but  this  suits  us  better. 
No  cost— and  no  problem  getting  the 
line. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


This  sure  beats  running  back  and 
forth  between  house  and  barn! 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  \.  Y.  (Si»-<-ial)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all-results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (  Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  oivtmetit  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  //©.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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gayway  farm  notes 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

We’ve  found  it  keeps  the  “cook” 
happy  to  give  her  a  buzz  about  30 
minutes  before  we  will  be  done  at 
night  —  or  if  something  has  gone 
wrong  to  tell  her  to  hold  up  prep¬ 
arations  for  supper  for  a  bit.  An 
acquaintance  tells  me  this  would  do 
no  good  at  his  place— by  the  time 
he  would  call  in  to  say  he  would  be 
late  for  supper,  she  would  already 
have  left  a  note  saying  it  was  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Water  Run-Off 

After  the  dry  fall  and  winter,  it 
seems  good  to  see  the  streams  bank- 
full  of  water  again.  Many  people  in 
this  area  hauled  stock  water  this 
winter  for  the  first  time  in  their 
memory.  For  a  titne  we  wondered  if 
our  pond  would  hold  out.  Now  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  each  day  enough  water  is 
running  off  our  farm  to  water  all 
our  stock  for  a  month.  It  seems  like 
good  sense  to  dig  additional  ponds 
and  to  hold  as  much  of  this  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  big  pond  which  holds  our 
stock  water  will  be  doubled  in  size 
this  spring— a  job  for  a  drag-line. 
This  should  also  make  for  some  real 
swimming  again.  It’s  been  seven  pr 
eight  years  since  it  was  dug;  the 
bottom  was  hard  and  good  for  about 
three  years  but  gradually  got  oozy 
as  silt  built  up.  Now  we  will  have 
the  silt  cleaned  out  while  digging 
out  for  more  pond. 

No  fish  this  time!  We  “fed”  the 
fish  by  fertilizing  the  pond  last  time. 
I’ll  take  clean,  clear,  moss-free 
water  for  swimming  and  buy  my 
fish  dinner  from  here  on  out. 


Pointed  Paragraphs 

HELP  OR  HINDRANCE  -  The  ad 

ministi’ation 
seems  much  concerned  about  rais¬ 
ing  farm  income.  As  AFBF  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Shuman  points  out, 
such  federal  legislation  as  minimum 
wage  laws  (and  others)  have  been 
extremely  successful  in  increasing 
farm  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  leg¬ 
islation  to  raise  farm  income  has 
been  notable  for  its  failures!  Deliver 
us  from  our  friends! 

FANTASTIC  — Referring  to  a  drive 
to  repeal  the  Federal 
Income  Tax,  started  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  for  Economic  Free¬ 
dom  and  supported  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union  says: 

“This  fantastic  proposal,  if  enact¬ 
ed,  would  do  away  with  Federal 
price  supports,  crop  insurance,  and 
most  other  farm  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  REA.” 

The  chief  result  of  “farm  pro¬ 
grams”  has  been  steady  growth  of 
the  problems.  The  “cure”  proposed 
by  many  is  bigger  doses  of  the 
remedy  that  got  us  into  trouble. 
Government  spends  all  it  can  get 
and  more!  Why  NOT  get  rid  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax? 

CAKE  —In  some  cases  it’s  possible 
to  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too!  For  example,  you  put  your  crop 
iand  in  the  Soil  Bank  but  keep  your 
eows  and  buy  hay  from  a  neighbor. 
It  has  been  done  and  it’s  absolutely 
legal!  Right  now  no  new  Soil  Bank 
contracts  are  being  accepted,  but  we 
are  practically  certain  to  see  it  re¬ 
newed  in  some  form,  though  the 
name  may  be  changed. 


See  all  8  Models  at  your  Dealers  now! 


Hay  Conditioners 


First  in  the  field  and 
First  in  sales  . . .  now 
First  to  be  Farm-Fitted! 


Always  the  farmers  first  choice...  now  Cunningham 
is  first  to  give  you  a  choice  of  so  many  options.  Years  ago,  Cunning¬ 
ham  pioneered  the  first,  practical,  soundly  engineered  hay  conditioner. 
Others  followed,  but  Cunningham  stayed  ahead  .  .  .  well  ahead  in  sales 
with  over  30,000  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioners  in  the  field  today! 
Being  first  is  one  thing  .  .  .  staying  first  is  another  .  .  .  and  again,  Cun¬ 
ningham  lengthens  its  leadership  by  being  first  to  introduce  a  complete 
line  of  Farm-Fitted  Hay  Conditioners. 

When  you  buy  a  Cunningham  you  have  8  Farm-Fitted  Models  to 
choose  from  .  .  .  you  fit  the  machine  to  your  hay  field!  If  you  want 
large  wheels  or  small ...  2  joint  P.T.O.  or  3  joint  fully  adjustable 
P.T.O.  .  .  .  steel  crimping  reels  or  rubber  reels  ...  or  most  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  hay  conditioner  features  that  work  best  for  you  .  .  .  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  them!  You’ll  find  a  Cunningham  model  that  fits  your 
farm  .  .  .  and  your  pocketbook.  Why  settle  for  second  best .  . .  buy 
the  conditioner  experience  builds  . . .  buy  Cunningham. 


If  you 
think  first 
you'll  buy 
Cunningham! 


Cunningham 

Hay  Conditioners 


Corner  of  Rose  &  Gillette  Streets,  LaCrosse  14,  Wis. 
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“EASY  STEERING 
FOR  HEAVY  LOADS’ 


says 


CY  CRAWFORD 


Mgr. 


Watkins  Products 
Research  Farms 


“Watkins  Products  Research  Farms  are 
like  most  other  big  livestock  farms  when 
it  comes  to  “housekeeping’ There’s  plenty 
of  “material  handling”,  and  horsing  a 
big  loader,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  a  back- 
breaker.” 

“A  year  ago,  we  added  Char- 
Lynn  Power  Steering  to  our  loader 
equipped  tractors  to  give  the  boys 
a  helping  hand  .  .  .  and  it’s  really 
been  a  great  improvement.  Takes 
the  hard  work  out  of  these  chores, 
saves  us  time  and  cuts  accident 
hazzards.” 

“Chances  are,  there’s  a  Char- 
Lynn  Power  steering  kit  for  your 
tractor.  It’s  well  worth  checking 
into.” 


CHAR-LYNN 
POWER  STEERING 


Pot.  No.  2822171 


r  w  — - - - — -| 

Send  This  Coupon  For  Complete  Information 

Tractor  Make _ 


YOU  WILL . .  ■ 


Tractor  Model 


Save  time 
Save  work 
Increase  production 
^  Cut  fatigue 
lAr  Add  safety 


Dealer. 


Your  Name. 


Your  Address. 


fUAD  |  VMM  ff\  2843  26th  Ave.  South 
iriAK-LT  NN  vv*  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 

Hydraulic  Horsepower  Products 


THESE  DEALERS  CAN  INSTALL  CHAR-LYNN 
POWER  STEERING  ON  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 


DEALER 

Bernett  C.  De.ker 
Norwich  Farm  Supply 
Sherburne  Farm  supply 
Valley  Supply  Company 
Urges  Service  Station 
P.  J.  Watkins 
Haiders  Farm  Equipment 
C.  N.  Snyder  &  Sons 
I  Richard  Ennis 

R.  G.  Kentner  &  Sons 
J.  E.  McCormick  &  Son 
Rockwell  Fa~m  Equipment 

■  W.  C.  Varney  &  Sons 

■  Farm  Implement  Company 

Maine  Potato  Crowers,  Inc. 
Henderson,  Inc. 

1  John  F.  Averill 

|  Roy  Genthner 

Showalter  Implement  Service 
Baers  Garage 
H.  B.  Duvall 

Damascus  Supply  Company 
Widerman  Tractor  Sales 
L.  J.  C.  Farm  Store 
Clements  Supply  Company 
W.  S.  Mitchell 
Woodstock  Farm  Supply 
|  Beecher  Equipment  Company 

Central  N.  H.  Tractor  Company 
Cooper  Equipment  Company 
Cartmelli  Sales  &  Service 
Schib  Farm  Supply 
.  A.  H.  Magalsky 

C.  E.  Brown 
R.  N.  Johnson 

>  Sewards  Sales  &  Service 

■  J.  W.  Parsons  &  Sons 
Leland  Applegate 
Flemington  Farm  Equipment 
Baird  Farm  Supply 

■  Shulman  Equipment  Company 
Norman  Bright  Inc. 

C.  A.  Lindell  &  Son 
George  Van  Bargen 
William  Cone 
Valley  Farm  Supply 
Saturno  Hardware 
Readon  Briggs 
Smiths  Garage 
Edgar  Handy 
Harry  Manz 
Douglas  Kelly  &  Son 
Norman  Alien 

Calhoun  Equipment  Company 

■  Pollock  Farm  Supply 

.  Harris  Bros. 

Bath  Truck  &  Tractor 
Cohocton  Valley  Garage,  Inc. 

1  Kennedy  Tractor  &  Implement 

>  Cuba  Farm  Supply 
Harvey  Pfennig,  Inc. 

Hansen  Sales  &  Service 

I _ 


ADDRESS 

Afton,  New  York 

Norwich  New  York 

Sherburne,  New  York 

South  New  Berlin,  New  York 

Frankfort.  New  York 

Herkimer,  New  York 

Verona,  New  York 

Adams,  New  York 

Watertown,  New  York 

Lisbon,  New  York  / 

Waterville,  Maine 

Exeter,  Maine 

Houlton,  Maine 

Houlton,  Maine 

Presque  Isle,  Maine 

Caribou,  Maine 

For*  Fairfield,  Maine 

Waldoboro;  Maine 

Maugansville,  Maryland 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Damascus,  Maryland 

Westminster,  Maryland 

Cecilton,  Maryland 

Clayton,  Delaware 

Newport,  Vermont 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Lancaster,  New  Hampshire 

Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

Fairhaven,  Vermont 

Middlebury,  Vermont 

St.  Aibans,  Vermont 

Randolph,  Vermont 

Essex  Jci.,  Vermont 

Walpole  New  Hampshire 

Rutland,  Vermont 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Bordentown,  New  Jersey 

Flemington,  New  Jersey 

New  Marke,,  New  Jersey 

Pine  Brook,  New  Jersey 

New  Egypt,  New  Jersey 

Canaan,  Connecticut 

Stone  Ridge,  New  York 

Chatham,  New  York 

Wallkill,  New  York 

Washingtonville,  New  York 

Millbrook,  New  York 

Dover  Plains,  New  York 

Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

Schoharie,  New  York 

Margaretville,  New  York 

Schaghticoke,  New  York 

Melrose  New  York 

Troy,  New  York 

Waterford,  New  York 

Bath,  New  York 

Cohocton,  New  York 

Kennedy,  New  York 

Cuba,  New  York  | 

East  Amherst,  New  York 

Horseheads,  New  York 

_ ! 


Secondary  Tillage 

By  H.  M.  WILSON* 


SECONDARY  tillage  is  the  seed¬ 
bed  preparation  that  is  done  after 
land  is  plowed.  The  way  in  which 
secondary  tillage,  usually  referred 
to  as  “fitting,”  is  done  has  a  marked 
effect  on  soil  tilth.  If  we  may  be 
permitted  a  poor  pun,  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  point  out  that, 
“It  is  not  fitting  to  make  seedbed 
preparation  a  harrowing  experience 
for  the  soil”.  (Phew!) 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  fit¬ 
ting  when  soil  is  slightly  moist,  but 
not  wet.  To  test  the 
moisture  content  of 
a  soil,  pick  up  a 
handful  and 
squeeze  it.  If  a 
weak  ball  is  form¬ 
ed  that  breaks-  eas¬ 
ily  and  is  not  plas¬ 
tic  or  sticky  the 
moisture  content  is 
about  right.  Under 
this  condition,  mois- 
tui'e  seems  to  lubri¬ 
cate  soil  particles 
so  that  large  lumps  are  broken  into 
crumbs  with  minimum  effort. 

When  soil  is  dusty  and  dry,  lumps 
are  hard  to  break,  crumbs  cannot  be 
formed,  and  continued  fitting  may 
wear  out  those  that  exist.  For  these 
reasons,  tilth  improvement  of  a  dry 
soil  is  difficult  and  extra  trips  may¬ 
be  required  to  prepare  a  seedbed. 
Fortunately  these  extra  trips  do  not 
cause  much  damage  since  dry  soil  is 
not  likely  to  pack. 

Most  folks  keep  off  land  when  it 
is  muddy  but  few  recognize  the 
danger  of  fitting  soil  when  it  is 
slightly  wet  and  sticky.  Lumps  are 
formed,  rather  than  broken,  and  the 
worst  possible  condition  for  harm¬ 
ful  compaction  is  when  soil  is  just 
a  little  too  wet.  So  if  a  handful 
forms  a  ball  that  is  pliable,  slick,  or 
sticky  it  is  well  to  delay  tillage  for 
a  day  or  two. 

Fewest  Trips 

Seedbeds  should  be  prepared  with 
the  fewest  possible  trips  over  the 
field.  The  actual  number  depends  on 
the  soil  situation  and  the  crop.  For 
example,  even  when  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  same,  cloddy  soil  will 
require  far  more  fitting  than  friable 
soil.  A  satisfactory  seedbed  for  corn 
is  quite  different  from  that  required 
for  legumes.  This  is  largely  due  to 
size  of  seed  and  seedling  vigor. 

Because  corn  has  a  large  seed  that 
sprouts  and  grows  rapidly,  the  best 
yields  are  usually  obtained  on  a 
loose,  rather  rough,  seedbed.  If  the 
soil  has  reasonably  good  tilth,  land 
may  be  plowed  and  corn  planted  in 
one  operation  with  the  only  fitting 
done  with  the  shoe  and  press  wheel 
of  the  planter.  While  this  plow  plant 
method  is  not  for  everyone,  many 
tests  show  that  a  very  firm,  fine 
seedbed  for  corn  is  not  only  unne¬ 
cessary  but  may  actually  reduce 
yield. 

By  way  of  contrast,  alfalfa  plant¬ 
ed  more  than  an  inch  deep  is  not 
likely  to  germinate.  Hence,  clods  and 
lumps  must  be  broken  to  prevent 
seeds  from  falling  between  them  and 


^Associate  Professor  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  ' 


being  buried  too  deeply.  Best  results 
are  obtained  on  a  smooth,  firm  but 
not  compact  seedbed.  However,  even 
with  legumes,  excessive  fitting  may 
reduce  germination  by  destroying 
crumb  tilth  and  causing  soil  crust¬ 
ing.  Usually  this-  is  not  a  problem 
if  the  right  equipment  is  used. 

Types  Of  Equipment 

Many  secondary  tillage  machines 
have  been  designed.  Each  has  dis¬ 
advantages  and  limitations  which 
should  be  recognized  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
sirable  seedbed  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions. 

Disk  harrows  cut  lumps,  reduce 
air  spaces,  chop  up  trash  and  firm 
the  seedbed.  Hence  they  are  well 
suited  for  hard,  trashy  or  soddy 
ground.  Disks  pack  soil  below  cut 
ting  depth  more  than  other  second¬ 
ary  tillage  tools.  Fine  soil  particles 
and  lumps  are  mixed  rather  evenly 
throughout  the  profile. 

Spring  tooth  harrows  are  used 
very  extensively  -throughout  the 
Northeast.  Except  for  very  soddy  or 
trashy  land,  they  are  adapted  for 
most  situations.  Soil  is  pulverized 
by  impact  and  the  tumbling  action 
of  the  soil  particles.  The  spring 
tooth  harrow  tends  to  stratify  the 
soil  with  the  finer  particles  below, 
and  lumps  and  stones  on  the  surface. 

Cultipackers  press  down  freshly 
plowed  furrows,  reduce  air  pockets 
and  make  the  work  of  disks  and 
harrows  more  effective.  When  a 
firm  seedbed,  such  as  for  legumes  or 
other  small  seeds,  is  needed,  trailing 
a  cultipacker  behind  the  disk  or  har¬ 
row  is  an  effective  way  to  break 
lumps.  On  soils  with  good  tilth  and 
good  moisture  once  over  with  a  har- 
row-cultipacker  combination  may  be 
the  only  fitting  required  before 
seeding. 

Rollers  are  used  in  the  same  way 
as  cultipackers  but  are  less  desirable 
since  the  smooth  surface  left  by  a 
roller  is  more  likely  to  crust  than 
the  ridges  left  by  the  cultipacker. 

Tools  are  available  for  towing  be¬ 
hind  a  plow  so  that  plowing  and  all 
or  part  of  the  secondary  tillage  is 
done  in  one  operation.  These  are 
identified  by  various  names  such  as 
Clodbuster,  Cultimulcher  and  Plow- 
packer.  In  many  instances,  friable 
soils  that  are  to  be  planted  to  crops 
such  as  corn  need  little  if  any  extra 
fitting.  However,  on  heavy  soils  they 
are  not  satisfactory  if  plowing  is 
done  when  soil  is  sticky.  The  draft 
on  one  of  these  implements  is  about 
the  same  as  for  one  plow  bottom. 

And  now  one  parting  thought.  A 
few  decades  ago  a  slogan  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  may  have  been  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  present  day  govern¬ 
mental  farm  programs.  It  was 
“Let’s  raise  fewer  crops  and  more 
hell”.  Today  many  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  seem  to  be  amend¬ 
ing  that  slogan  by  adding:  “And 
raise  the  crops  we  do  plant  in  such 
a  way  that  it  does  not  raise  h-avoc 
with  soil  tilth”.  The  reasoning  seems 
to  be  that  minimum  secondary  till¬ 
age  under  good  moisture  conditions 
results  in  less  work,  and  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  And,  as  Ben  Franklin 
said,  “A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
earned”. 
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New  Forages  Look  Good  * 


THE  FIELD  had  been  plowed, 
harrowed  and  planted  to  grass. 
Then  along  came  a  couple  of 
men  in  a  tank  truck.  They  pulled  up 
to  the  side  of  the  field,  unlimbered 
hoses  and  started  spraying  the  new¬ 
ly-planted  field  with  asphalt! 

Had  the  county  road  crew  sud¬ 
denly  gone  crazy? 

It  looked  that  way — until  it  was 
explained  that  the  thin  asphalt  cover 
was  being  spread  over  the  seedbed 
to  learn  whether  it  would  speed  seed 
germination. 

It  wasn’t  such  a  bad  idea  at  that. 
The  seed  under  the  asphalt  germin¬ 
ated  in  four  to  five  days — compared 
with  the  30  days  it  took  grass  seed 
planted  nearby  without  the  gooey 
black  cover. 

It’s  unlikely  this  system  will  ever 
become  practical.  It  costs  too  much. 
But  the  experiment  does  show  how 
agricultural  scientists  are  constantly 
experimenting  in  their  efforts  to 
help  us  get  better  forage  production. 

More  practical  results  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  come  from  development  of 
new  varieties — either  through  selec¬ 
tion  or  hybridization.  The  most 
eagerly-sought,  but  elusive,  goal  is 
the  development  of  true  hybrid 
alfalfas. 

New  alfalfa  varieties  which  have 
been  showing  up  so  well  —  such  as 
Vernal  —  aren’t  really  hybrids. 
They’re  synthetics.  That  is,  the  par¬ 
ents  of  this  seed  are  allowed  to  in¬ 
tercross  at  will.  And  you  don’t  get 
first-generation  seed  —  as  you  do 
in  hybrid  corn. 

True  hybrid  alfalfa  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  controlled  crossing  —  only 
two  parents  would  be  involved  — 
and  you’d  plant  first-generation  seed. 
Hybrid  alfalfas  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  laboratory,  and  their  first- 
generation  hybrid  vigor  has  enabled 
them  to  outyield  the  synthetics. 
Trouble  is,  no  way  has  yet  been 
found  to  mass-produce  such  seed  in 
order  to  bring  the  cost  down  to  a 
reasonable  level. 

New  Rye 

Indications  are  we’ll  soon  have 
some  new  forage-type  ryes — thanks 
to  experimental  work  being  carried 
out  with  a  drug  called  colchicine. 

Colchicine,  a  deadly  poison  derived 
from  the  autumn  crocus,  has  the 
ability  to  bring  about  permanent 
genetic  changes  in  plants.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  the  same  as  the  “sports” 
or  freaks,  which  occasionally  pop  up 
in  a  field  of  some  standard  crop 
variety.  The  only  difference:  Nature 
makes  one;  man,  the  other. 

Colchicine  makes  plant-changes  by 
doubling  the  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes— the  cells  that  control  hered¬ 
ity.  The  result  is  called  a  tetraploid. 

Plant  breeders  at  Michigan  State 
hope  that  colchicine  treatments  will 
enable  them  to  facilitate  crossing 
cereal-type  ryes  with  perennial  ryes 
to  develop  a  super-type  of  forage 
eye.  Crossing  present  varieties  of 
these  two  kinds  of  rye  has  proved 
practically  impossible. 

Eastern  farmers  are  showing  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  use  of  late- 
maturing  forages  to  beat  the  wet 
field  problem,  which  often  results  in 
harvesting  hay  in  the  spring.  Late- 
maturing  varieties  of  orchardgrass 
and  timothy  are  coming  in  for  atten¬ 
tion  right  now. 

Newest  introduction  is  Pennlate 
orchardgrass,  a  variety  developed  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Penn- 

*Courtesy  New  Holland  Grassland 
News. 


late  has  outyielded  S-37,  up  to  now 
the  only  late-maturing  variety  of 
orchardgrass. 

Pennlate  is  reported  a  week  or  two 
later  than  Potomac  and  common  or¬ 
chardgrass;  produced  excellent  leaf¬ 
iness  and  good  seedling  vigor,  and 
it  can  be  used  in  combination  with 
.alfalfa  and  ladino  clover. 

Most  recent  new  variety  of  late- 
maturing  timothy  is  Essex,  develop¬ 
ed  at  Cornell  University.  Essex  ma¬ 
tures  two  weeks  later  than  common 
timothy,  and  about  one  week  later 
than  Climax,  brought  here  from 
Canada  a  few  years  ago. 


benefit  from  the  use  of  late-matur¬ 
ing  forages  may  be  greater  palat- 
ability  and  intake,  says  Cecil  Brown 
of  the  University  of  Maine.  Greater 
leafiness  and  softer  stems  will  make 
them  more  acceptable  by  dairy  cows. 

A  new  red  clover  called  Lakeland 
is  reported  to  have  performed  well 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  al¬ 
though  this  legume  was  developed 
primarily  for  the  Midwest. 

For  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
states,  Dr.  H.  R.  Fortmann,  Penn 
State  agronomist,  plugs  Pennscott 
red  clover.  It  produces  at  least  25% 
more  forage  than  common  red  clov¬ 
er  and  costs  only  2  or  3  cents  more 
a  pound,  he  says. 

Bii’dsfoot  trefoil  continues  to  grow 
in  stature  as  a  valuable  pasture  le¬ 
gume,  comparing  favorably  with  al¬ 


falfa  in  many  ai’eas.  Present  strains 
of  birdsfoot  are  adapted  for  an  area 
that  extends  from  New  England 
through  the  Midwest. 

Alfalfa,  of  course,  continues  to  be 
queen  of  the  hay  crops.  And  new 
varieties  —  especially  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  types  mentioned  earlier — con¬ 
tinue  to  appeal’. 

Vernal,  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  now  ranks  third  among  the 
acres  planted  to  alfalfa  varieties. 
It’s  planted  by  27  states.  Ranger  is 
on  top,  accounting  for  slightly  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total  acreage, 
compared  to  12%  for  Vernal.  Com¬ 
mon  alfalfa  makes  up  21%  of  the 
total. 

Ranger  leads  in  the  East,  but  Nar- 
ragansett,  Du  Puits,  Vernal  and  Buf¬ 
falo  are  coming  up  fast.  Big  things 
are  expected  of  Alfa,  a  new  variety. 


Research  suggests  that  the  chief 


The  ARCADIAN*  Song 

When  you  top-dress  a  crop 
Make  it  grow ,  make  it  grow 
Use  plenty  of  ARCADIAN  v 

Use  genuine  ARCADIAN  mfj 

Nitrogen 

Get  big  yields  from  your  fields 
Make  'em  pay,  make  'em  pay 
Use  genuine  ARCADIAN 
Dependable  ARCADIAN 
A  Nitrogen 

**  Tell  your  dealer  that  for  you 
No  substitute  will  do 
Make  sure  you  get  ARCADIAN 
For  any  form  of  nitrogen 
Ge,  genuine  ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen 
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You'll  feel  like  singing  the  ARCADIAN  song  your¬ 
self,  when  you  see  the  vigorous,  sturdy  growth  of  your 
crops  and  the  big-profit  yields  you  get  when  you  use 
genuine  ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium  Nitrate. 

Made  by  America’s  leading  nitrogen  producer  in 
America’s  largest  nitrogen  plant,  ARCADIAN 
Ammonium  Nitrate  is  low  in  cost  and  rich  in  crop- 
producing  power.  It  contains  33.5%  nitrogen— quick¬ 
acting  nitrate  nitrogen  and  long-lasting  ammonium 
nitrogen.  It’s  made  in  firm,  shot-shaped  pellets,  free- 
flowing  in  any  fertilizer  distributor. 

Give  your  crops  quick-acting,  long-lasting,  profit- 
building,  get-up-and-grow  power.  Tell  your  fertilizer 
man  you  want  ARCADIAN  American  Ammonium 
Nitrate.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  You  know  it’s 
genuine  when  you  see  Uncle  Sam  on  the  bag.  You’ll 
be  happy  when  you  see  your  yields! 


Other  Famous  ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Products 

In  addition  to  ammonium  nitrate  the  big  family  of 
ARCADIAN  nitrogen  products  includes: 

A-N-L®— contains  ammonium  and  nitrate  nitrogen. 
Also  rich  in  magnesium  and  calcium.  Pelleted. 
UREA  45  —  contains  45%  nitrogen  —  quick-acting, 
leach-resistant,  long-lasting  Urea  nitrogen. 
American  Nitrate  of  Soda— the  old  favorite  nitrate 
nitrogen  and  sodium.  Made  in  free-flowing  crystals. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 


New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis  20.  Ind. 


Ironton,  Ohio 
Omnhn  7.  Neb. 
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McCORMICK* 
BALER  TWINE 

Quality-guarded 
McCormick  brand  of 
IH  baler  twine  solves 
your  bale  breakage 
problems.  It’s  made 
from  true  sisalana 
fiber  .  .  .  spun  for 
strength  and  uniform¬ 
ity.  McCormick  baler 
twine  assures  you  of 
bales  that  withstand 
rough  handling  in  your 
field  or  in  your  barn. 


McCormick  baler 
twine  has  a 
tensile  strength 
of  325  pounds. 
It’s  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of 
six  50-pound  bales. 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

•  Full  9,000-ft  length  per  car¬ 
ton 

•  Enough  to  tie  500  average 
36-in  bales 

•  325-lb  tensile  strength 


•  Made  from  true  sisalana 
fiber 

•  Smooth-spun  on  new  Mac- 
haul  spinning  machines, 
knotless,  free  running 

•  Treated  with  rodent,  rot, 
and  insect-repellent  chemi¬ 
cals 


•  Protected  in  Quality-Guard 
carton  —  Factory-Fresh 
twine  every  time 


Order  your  supply  of 
McCormick  Twine  today 


"Standard  of  the  World” 


Baler  Twine 
Made  by 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


♦  ARE  THEY  ANTS 


By  A.  A.  MUKA 

Cornell  Department  of  Entomology 


ARE  THOSE  swarms  of  insects 
flying  inside  or  outside  your 
house  this  spring  flying  ants  or  ter¬ 
mites?  Harmless  ants  may  only  cre¬ 
ate  a  nuisance,  whereas  termites 
could  spell  trouble.  The  following 
information  will  help  you  to  correct¬ 
ly  identify  ants  and  termites. 

There  are  at  least  a  hundred  spe¬ 
cies  of  ants  present  in  the  Northeast. 
Most  of  them,  hardly  noticed  by 
man,  cause  no  concern.  However  a 
few  species  do  create  a  nuisance  by 
their  presence  in  homes,  building 
mounds  on  lawns  or  walks,  and  a 
single  species,  the  black  carpenter 
ant,  nests  in  the  timbers  and  fram¬ 
ing  of  buildings. 

One  species  of  termite,  the  East¬ 
ern  subterranean  termite  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Northeast  and  is  capable 
of  causing  extensive  damage  to 
dwellings.  Many  species  of  ants  and 
the  termite  swarm  in  the  spring.  It 
is  important  to  persons  concerned 
with  termite  damage  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  pest  insects  and  to 
know  about  the  factors  leading  to 
termite  attack  and  how  it  may  be 
avoided  or  controlled.  Your  correct 
and  immediate  identification  can  re¬ 
lieve  much  anxiety. 

In  a  general  way  all  ants  look 
alike.  If  you  compare  an  insect  with 
the  illustration  of  an  ant  (above  at 
the  left),  you  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  an  ant  regard¬ 
less  of  its  size  and  color. 

Here  are  four  easy  ways  to  tell 
ants  and  termites  apart: 

1.  Ants  are  constricted,  or  “pinch¬ 
ed  in”  at  the  waistline.  Termites 
have  a  thick  waistline. 

2.  Termite  wings  are  equal  in 
length,  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  body  and  have  a  network  of 
fine  veins.  The  rear  pair  of  wings 
of  an  ant  are  considerably  small¬ 
er  than  the  front  wings  and  both 
pairs  are  clear  with  few  veins. 
3.  The  feelers  (antennae)  of  ants 
have  an  elbow  whereas  the  ter¬ 
mite  feelers  are  bead-like 
throughout  and  without  a  bend 
or  elbow. 


4.  Winged  termites  are  black  with 
whitish  wings,  ants  may  be  tan, 
brown,  or  black  with  clear  or 
smoky  wings. 

Termites  are  often  mistakenly 
called  “white  ants”.  Termites  are 
native  insects  that  originally  inhab¬ 
ited  our  forest  where  they  fed  on 
dead  and  decaying  wood.  With  the 
passing  of  the  forest,  they  turned 
their  attention  more  and  more  to 
wood  used  in  buildings.  Now  they 
do  tremendous  damage  to  timbers 
in  both  city  and  country  houses. 
This  damage  frequently  requires 
expensive  reconstruction.  Termites' 
feed  on  the  cellulose  of  wood,  usu¬ 
ally  following  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Termites,  like  ants  and  bees,  have 
social  castes,  workers,  soldiers, 
kings  and  queens.  However,  they  do 
not  have  larval  and  pupal  stages  like 
ants.  Termites  are  termites  just  as 
soon  as  they  hatch  from  eggs.  Then, 
just  as  people  do,  they  simply  grow 
into  adults. 

The  reproductive  forms  (kings 
and  queens)  are  black  and  have 
wings  for  the  swarming  flight.  The 
majority  of  termites  found  inside  in¬ 
fested  wood  are  workers  and  sol¬ 
diers  which  are  wingless  and  white, 
thus  the  term  “white  ants.” 

When  infested  timber  is  broken 
open,  it  can  be  determined  at  a 
glance  whether  termites  or  ants  are 
present.  If  ants  are  in  the  wood, 
there  will  be  larvae  and  pupal  cases. 
The  black  carpenter  ant,  the  only 
ant  causing  extensive  tunneling  of 
wood  uses  the  excavated  wood  for 
its  colony.  Termite  colonies  are  in 
the  earth,  and  the  termite  uses  the 
wood  for  food. 

How  to  Detect  Termites 

The  presence  of  termites  is  often 
indicated  by  swarms  of  winged 
black  adults  suddenly  appearing  in¬ 
side  buildings  or  emerging  from 
holes  in  the  walls,  floors,  or  other 
parts  of  the  woodwork.  Badly  infest¬ 
ed  buildings  may  sag  due  to  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  framing.  Sometimes 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


—Courtesy,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Forestry 


TERMITE  DANGER  ZONES 


|  HIGH  DANGER 

□  MODERATE  DANGER 

□  LOW  DANGER 

□  NO  DANGER 


KB30 


WITH  INCLINED 
SHAKER  PAN 
HOPPER  FEED 


The  ALL  NEW 


FORAGE 


BLOWER 

THAT 


•  breaks  up  wads 

•  stops  bridging 
in  hopper 

•  is  easy  to  approach 


FOR  COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 

ABOUT 

KOOLS  NEW  KB30, 
KB20,  AND  KB40 
FORAGE  BLOWERS, 
CONTACT - 


EASTERN  MACHINERY 
INC. 


P.  O.  Box  162 
Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York 


PRODUCT 


ANOTHER 


Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Pen-fill) 

. . .  speedy, 
all-purpose  cleaner 


Penetrates  butterfat,  milk 
films,  softens  milkstone 
. . .handles  dozens  of  jobs 
in  dairy  and  home.  Effec¬ 
tive  and  mild . .  .free  dis¬ 
penser  with  5-pint  jug. 
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this  quarter  by  hand  to  remove  all 
the  milk  possible  and,  in  some  cases, 
will  milk  it  out  two  or  three  times 
between  milkings,  because  the  anti¬ 
bodies  in  the  cow’s  system  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  combat  the  organ¬ 
ism  if  little  milk  is  in  the  quarter 
for  them  to  feed  on.  Only  in  persist¬ 
ent  cases  do  I  have  the  cow  treated 
by  a  “Vet”,  and  in  14  years  I  have 
not  lost  a  quarter  due  to  mastitis. 

I  have  installed  eight  “cow  train¬ 
ers”  on  an  experimental  basis  and 
am  very  satisfied  with  them.  I  am 
able  to  set  the  stanchion  ahead  so  as 
to  make  the  stall  longer,  permitting 
the  cow  to  lie  down  with  her  udder 
where  it  is  usually  drier  and  has 
more  bedding,  farther  away  from 
the  gutter.  These  also  train  the  cow 


to  evacuate  into  the  gutter  regard¬ 
less  of  her  size  or  size  of  stall.  This 
means  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
to  shift  a  cow  from  a  short  stall  to 
a  larger  one  as  she  matures. 

The  cows  remain  very  clean  and 
use  up  less  than  half  as  much  bed¬ 
ding  as  formerly.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  these  trainers  help  to  prevent 
mastitis  because  of  drier  floors,  ud¬ 
ders  not  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
gutter,  and  more  bedding  remaining 
under  the  cows.  By  next  fall  I  hope 
to  try  rubber  mats  under  these  same 
eight  cows,  as  this  should  keep  the 
udders  warmer  and  give  more  pro¬ 
tection  from  injury,  while  greatly 
reducing  the  amount  of  bedding 
needed.  Robert  I.  Everingham, 
LaFciyette,  New  York 


ARE  THEY  W  IS 
OR  TERMITES? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

heavy  furniture  will  cause  a  floor 
to  sag. 

Because  subterranean  termites 
live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
wood  which  rests  on  or  near  the 
ground  may  be  the  first  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  and  should  be  the  first  place 
to  be  examined  for  termite  infesta¬ 
tion.  Basement  window  frames, 
steps,  and  supporting  timbers  should 
be  checked  for  soundness  by  being 
tapped  or  probed  with  an  ice  pick  or 
screwdriver.  If  the  wood  is  found  to 
be  hollow,  termites  may  be  present. 

Left-over  lumber  or  accumulated 
debris  buried  in  the  soil  around  new 
construction  is  a  good  place  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  termite  colonies.  At 
first,  the  new  colony  has  enough 
food  supply  within  the  soil,  but  as 
it  diminishes,  the  termite  workers 
will  enter  buildings  directly  or  build 
small  tubes  of  mud  to  the  wooden 
supports  of  nearby  buildings.  These 
tubes  lead  to  “ports  of  entry”  under 
porches,  through  basements  and 
cracks  in  foundation  walls. 

»The  presence  of  the  mud  tubes  is 
important  in  termite  detection,  be¬ 
cause  termites  cannot  chew  through 
many  materials;  they  build  the  mud 
tubes  over  obstructions  and  where¬ 
ver  they  must  crawl  over  and  above 
ground  surface.  Thus  tubes  may  of¬ 
ten  be  easily  found  on  concrete 
walls  and  outside  foundations  where 
a  termite  infestation  is  present. 

The  map  on  opposite  page  shows 
the  New  York  State  areas  of  pos¬ 
sible  severe,  moderate,  and  low  dam- 
age  from  termites. 

Termite  Control 

The  basic  principle  of  termite 
control  is  to  place  an  impregnable 
barrier  between  the  termite  colony 
ar>d  the  building.  For  literature  and 
^formation  on  termite  control  write 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
hank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  or  contact 
the  office  of  your  local  County  Ag- 
1  Cultural  Extension  Service. 
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Personal  Farm  Experience 
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ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAI 


fart?  Controls  Mastitis 

Mastitis  is  not  a  serious  problem 
in  my  herd.  However,  I  do  have  an 
occasional  case,  which  can  usually 
be  traced  to  an  injury.  The  injury 
itself  does  not  cause  mastitis,  but  the 
quarter  becomes  much  more  suscep¬ 
tible  because  of  the  weakened  tis¬ 
sues,  the  difficulty  in  milking  out 
completely,  and  the  use  of  milk 
tubes  and  dilators.  When  an  injury 
is  not  involved  I  feel  that  cold,  damp 
floors  and  improper  milking — either 
incomplete  or  poor  machine  opera¬ 
tion — are  the  next  most  important 
causes. 

Some  cows  which  have  poor  type 
udders  or  are  “leakers”  are  more 
susceptible.  This  means  that  good 
breeding  and  careful  selection  can 
help  control  the  incidence  of  mas¬ 
titis.  Clean  equipment  and  correct 
operation  pf  the  milking  machine 
can  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  infected  cows,  but  I  have 
noticed  very  little  tendency  for  mas¬ 
titis  to  spread  even  when  these  cows 
are  milked  in  line  with  healthy  ani¬ 
mals. 

When  there  is  a  rare  “hot”  case 
where  the  quarter  is  swollen  and 


feverish  I  use  penicillin  infused  into 
the  quarter,  milk  the  quarter  sepa¬ 
rately  by  hand  (if ‘milked  in  line)  or 
leave  her  until  last  and  milk  by  ma¬ 
chine — always  discarding  or  using 
the  milk  foi  calves.  In  cases  where 
indications  of  mastitis  show  up  on 
the  strip  cup,  which  we  use  for  each 
cow  every  milking,  then  we  follow 
the  same  milking  procedure  but  sel¬ 
dom  infuse  with  penicillin. 

We  are  very  careful  to  strip  out 


Mr.  Parsons  and  Larry  Trimmer  examine  a  bale  of  high-quality  hay  grown  with  Vertagreen. 


Glensfoot  Farms  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  dairy  farms  in  the 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York  area. 
Its  pastures  feed  a  herd,  half 
Holsteins  and  half  Guernseys, 
consisting  of  65  milkers  and  35 
young  cattle.  Gordon  Parsons, 
Glensfoot  Farms’  manager,  has 
used  Armour  Vertagreen  on  his 
pastures  for  5  years.  Since  no 
corn  is  grown,  his  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  built  around  high  quality 
hay  and  pasture  .  .  .  supple¬ 
mented  with  minerals  and  grain. 
He  has  learned  from  experience 
that  minerals  are  very  import 
tant  to  the  success  of  his  opera¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  he  demands  a 
complete,  premium  fertilizer  like 
Vertagreen.  Mr.  Parsons  is  firmly 
convinced  that  Vertagreen,  in 


addition  to  giving  him  superior 
yields,  has  had  a  definite  effect 
on  the  general  improvement  of 
the  herd’s  health  through  the 
growth  of  superior  forage.  His 
veterinary  bills  have  been  re¬ 
duced  one-half  since  he  started 
using  Vertagreen!  No  wonder 
Mr.  Parsons  says,  "I  wouldn’t 
go  off  the  Vertagreen  Plan  for  a 
million  dollars!” 

All  across  the  nation,  top 


dairy  men  and  farmers  like 
Gordon  Parsons  are  receiving 
higher  yields  with  Armour  Ver¬ 
tagreen.  And  they  know  that  'fit 
isn’t  how  little  a  fertilizer  costs, 
but  how  much  it  does  that 
counts!”  See  your  friendly 
Armour  agent  for  Vertagreen 
soon.  Let  your  own  extra  yields 
and  profits  prove  to  you  that 
Vertagreen  is  v/orth  more  because 
It  does  more. 
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COROSTONE  SILOS 


BUY  QUALITY 
and 

INSURE  ECONOMY 

You  now  have  your  choice  of  the 

COROSTONE  SILO 

with  its  natural  attractive  appearance 
or  the  white  coated 

SOHD-COR  SILO 

Both  are  manufactured  with  the  highest 
quality  aggregate  and  manufacturing 
procedures  in  the  silo  industry. 

YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 

to  investigate  our  high  quality  products 
before  buying.  EPOXY  AND  SPECIAL 
COATINGS  AVAILABLE. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  and 
SOLID-COR  SILO  CO. 

(formerly  Universal  Silo  Co.) 

Box  217-A,  VVeedsport,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  information  on 


□  Corostone  Silos 

□  Solid-Cor  Silos 


Name 


State 


Please  Print 


SOLID-COR  SILOS 


I 


I 


GOOD  NEWS! 


...a  short- short 
season  grain  corn 


PENNA.  215 


Earlier  than  Mich.  250  and  a  high  yielding  hybrid 
as  well.  Farmers  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  of  the 
few  bushels  available  last  year  are  enthusiastic.  This 
is  one  to  try  tit's  season  if  you  need  an  early  matur¬ 
ing  hybrid  for  grain.  Order  now  from  your  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F. 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 


I 


I 


m 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  .Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  I  00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im- 
mediatelyand  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage-paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail.  , 

Member  Federal 
Deposif  Insurance  Corp, 


fciTY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

j  100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  is  $  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  0  Individual  Account  in  my  name 
I  Q  Joint  Account  with . 


0  Trust  Account  for . . . . 


Name . . . . . . . 


Address . 

City . 


.  . . .  .  Zon 

If  you  send  cash  use  reg 


State . 

isfered  mail 
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Fruit  Testing  Association 

By  JIM  CLARKE 

Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Grower 


nr  HE  NEW  YORK  State  Fruit  Test- 
ing  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 
has  its  headquarters  at  Geneva,  N.Y., 
and  was  organized  in  1918  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  new  fruits  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  Experiment  Station  carries  on 
one  of  the  major  fruit  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  country,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  collects  for  trial  promising  new 
varieties  from  other  states  and 
countries 

The  Association  is  a  membership 
cooperative,  owned  by  its  members 
and  operated  by  them  through  a 
board  of  directors.  It  is  not  subsi¬ 
dized  or  supported  by  State  funds, 
and  its  income  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  nursery  stock  grown  on  its 
own  plantations. 

The  manager  of  the  Association 
cooperates  closely  with  the  research 
staff  at  the  Experiment  Station,  so 
that  emphasis  may  be  Rroperly 
placed  on  propagation  of  the  most 
promising  varieties. 

The  Association  releases  new 
kinds  for  field  trials  before  they 
have  been  finally  evaluated  commer¬ 
cially,  and  it  should  be  understood 
that  this  field  trial  release  does  not 
constitute  endorsement  of  the  com 
mercial  value  of  a  new  variety. 

One  of  the  organization’s  most 
important  functions  is  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  source  of  healthy  bud  and 
rootstock  material.  The  widespread 
appearance  of  virus  diseases  in  some 


of  our  important  fruit  varieties, 
many  of  them  transmitted  through 
propagation,  emphasizes  the  need 
for  thoroughly  inspected  and  reli¬ 
able  sources  of  propagating  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  Association  is  developing  i 
virus-free  stocks  of  strawberries, 
cherries  and  black  raspberries,  which 
may  become  important  foundation 
plantings.  Grapes  are  being  grafted 
on  phylloxera  and  nematode  resist 
ant  stocks;  Stanley  plum  is  being 
propagated  on  compatible  stocks.  It 
is  expected  that  such  efforts  may  be 
expanded  rapidly,  as  there  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  great  commercial  need. 

This  Cooperative  is  leading  in  the 
propagation  of  apple  and  pear  on 
growth-controlling  stocks  which  may 
be  useful  in  inducing  early  bearing, 
compactness  of  trees,  and  early  eval¬ 
uation  of  new  varieties.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  service  of  custom  propaga¬ 
tion  of  specific  varieties  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  All  of  these  services  are  sup¬ 
ported  financially  by  the  return  on 
sales  of  trees  and  plants. 

The  organization  has  about  4,500 
members,  many  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  welcomes  any  new 
member  who  lias  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  testing  and  use  of  new  fruit 
varieties,  whether  he  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  producer  or  a  private  fancier. 
The  prospective  member  may  write 
for  further  information  to:  Mr. 
Henry  O.  Bennett,  Manager,  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Lettuce  Growers’  Problem 


1VTO  ONE  can  rightly  object  to 
good,  fair  competition,  but  the 
kind  of  competition  that  is  facing 
New  York  lettuce  growers  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  Briefly,  this  is  the 
situation: 

Cars  of  lettuce  can  be  shipped  to 
eastern  markets  from  California 
and  Arizona  before  a  buyer  is  lo¬ 
cated.  When  a  car  gets  to  some  mid- 
western  point,  usually  Chicago,  it 
can  go  on  to  New  York  City,  or  be 
shifted  to  some  other  eastern  mar¬ 
ket.  And,  if  for  some  reason — good 
or  otherwise  —  a  buyer  cannot  be 
found,  or  even  if  a  buyer  refuses  to 
accept  the  car  on  some  flimsy  pre¬ 
text,  the  western  shipper  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  full  freight  bill. 
The  railroad  sells  the  lettuce  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  and  charges 
the  rest  to  profit  and  loss. 

A  definite  check-up  in  New  York 
City  shows  that  when  California  ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  was  selling  for  as  much 
as  $3.00  a  carton,  a  rejected  car  was 
sold  for  25  cents  a  carton.  The  let¬ 
tuce  then  found  its  way  to  retailers, 
who  cut  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
thereby  beating  down  the  price  to 
New  York  growers. 

It  is  known  that  in  at  least  one 
case  the  railroads  got  around  $135 
for  transporting  a  car  of  lettuce 
from  California,  compared  with  the 
normal  freight  of  better  than  $700. 

Lettuce  is  important  in  New  York 
State,  being  grown  on  about  5,000 
acres  of  muck  soil,  and  while  lettuce 
growers  are  most  concerned  about 
this  type  of  unfair  competition,  it 


also  should  be  of  interest  to  muck 
farmers  who  grow  onions  and  pota¬ 
toes.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  see  that  if 
the  lettuce  growers  are  forced  out  of 
business,  the  only  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  grow  onions  or  potatoes,  a 
move  certain  to  force  down  the 
price  of  these  products. 

Growers  are  quite  aware  of  the 
situation,  and  they  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  could  label  this  as  unfair  com¬ 
petition  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  a  move 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Western 
Growers  Association. 

The  tariff  rate  which  makes  this 
possible  was  started  years  ago  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lettuce  in  the  West.  It  did 
that  —  but  the  need  for  such  en¬ 
couragement  has  long  since  passed. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  are  using  their  efforts  to 
get  the  situation  corrected.  It  seems 
quite  obvious  that  their  efforts  could 
be  much  more  productive  if  their 
membership  included  most  of  the 
growers  in  the  State.  If  you  grow 
vegetables,  are  you  a  member? 

— H.  L.  Cosline 


Editor’s  Note:  On  April  3,  New 
York  Attorney  General  Lefkowitz 
announced  that  he  has  met  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  lettuce  growers 
and  that  he  will  soon  appoint  a 
special  counsel  to  represent  the 
State  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 
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BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

UNADIUA 
WOOD  silos 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo- 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wbod ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-421 ,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Reduce  mortality  losses 

clean  up 

your  poultry  house 

with 

Carbola 

the  disinfecting 
white  paint 


•  Cut  poultry  mortality  losses!  Clean  your 
brooder  house  and  laying  house,  then  spray 
Carbola  — the  Disinfecting  White  Paint. 

Carbola's  powerful  germicide  kills  poultry 
disease  germs.  It  contains  Lindane  and  Mala- 
thion  to  kill  flies,  lice,  mites  and  keep  cob¬ 
webs  down.  Carbola  dries  white. 

Also:  used  as  a  dust.  Carbola  neutralizes 
ammonia  fumes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Carbola  today  or  contact 
your  Certified  Carbola  Sprayman  Send  for 
free  Poultry  Management  Bulletin  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Carbola  Dealer  or 
Sprayman.  Dept.  A  A- 14. 

Carbola 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC., 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Serving  the  Poultry  Industry  [or  55  years 


MEYER 
SAVES  THE  LEAVES 


MEYER  Hay  Conditioner 

Leaves  Stay  on  Stems  when  SLOW  ROLLED 

MEYER  Conditioning  Rolls  revolve  much  slower  because 
they  are  fed  by  an  exclusive,  separate  pick-up  —  and  do 
NOT  rely  on  high  speed  in  order  to  pick  up  the  hay. 
Leaves  are  lost  when  grabbed  up  by  high  speed  rolls. 
MEYER  saves  the  leaves.  Use  with  present  mower  to  cut 
and  condition  at  the  same  time.  Model  with  patented 
built-in  mower  available.  MEYER  is  priced  lower.  Write 
for  literature,  prices,  and  name  of  MEYER  dealer. 

NEVER  IT1FG.  CO.  Box  7669,  Morton, III. 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
BoxBR.4iUnadi!la  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


BALIR  TWINE-$6.50  per  bale— money  back 
guarantee,  thousands  of  bales  sold  to  farm- 
ers>  dealers,  and  contractors  by  GARDINER 

machinery.  Mull  ica  Hill,  N.  J. 


l  i:i;i)I\(.  DAIRY  CALVES 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

whole  milk  fed  calves  and  its  use 
reduced  the  liquid  feed  cost  by  one- 
half. 

Other  Considerations 

Water.  Keep  controlled  amounts 
of  fresn  water  before  the  calf  daily 
after  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  dam. 
This  reduces  the  likelihood  of  the 
calf  developing  the  habit  of  over¬ 
drinking.  Adding  water  to  milk  or 
giving  warm  water  at  feeding  time 
encourages  this  habit. 

N 

Paunchy  calves.  Occasionally  a 
calf  will  develop  too  large  a  barrel, 
either  through  overdrinking  of 
water  or  overeating  of  hay.  In  such 
cases', ^the  water  or  hay  consump¬ 
tion  must  be  limited  to  moderate 
amounts.  In  most  instances,  though, 
it  is  best  to  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  keeping  water  and  hay  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  at  all  times. 

Mixed  hay  is  excellent  for  calves; 
early-cut  straight  grass  or  legume 
hay  is  also  entirely  satisfactory. 
When  calves  are  changed  from  grass 
hay  or  mixed  hay  to  legume  hay 
the  change  should,  of  course,  be 
made  gradually  to  avoid  scours.  It 
is  a  sound  practice  to  harvest  a 
special  lot  of  calf  hay  that  can  be 
described  as  early  cut,  fine  stem¬ 
med,  leafy  and  green.  The  feeding  of 
such  hay,  combined  with  a  special 
starting-growing  ration,  makes  pos¬ 
sible  early  weaning  (6-7  weeks') 
without  a  break  in  the  growth 
curve. 

Good  quality  hay  crop  or  corn 
silage  can  successfully  be  fed  to 
dairy  calves  from  one  week  of  age 
when  introduced  into  their  rations 
gradually.  Silage  feeding  should 
be  minimized  from  five  to  twelve 
months  of  age. 

Pasture.  Calves  have  successfully 
been  grown  when  placed  on  good 
to  excellent  pasture  at  one  week  of 
age.  Raising  calves  in  this  manner, 
however,  requires  very  careful  man¬ 
agement  or  poor  growth  will  result 
from  inadequate  nutrient  intake. 

As  a  general  recommendation, 
heifer  calves  should  be  grown  on  dry 
lot  giving  them  access  to  high  quali¬ 
ty  roughage  and  adequate  grain  to 
promote  good  growth  until  they  are 
at  least  12  months  of  age. 

Rumen  Inoculation.  To  quote  re¬ 
searchers  at  Ohio  State:  “Our  data 
thus  far  indicate  that  cud  inocula¬ 
tions  do  not  result  in  increased 
growth  or  better  performance  when 
good  quality  hay  is  fed  with  a  simple 
grain  mixture.” 

Minerals,  Vitamins  and  Antibi¬ 
otics.  It  is  sound  dairy  husbandry 
to  keep  a  complete  mineral  mixture 
available  free  choice  to  calves, 
especially  following  weaning. 

Prior  to  the  functional  rumen 
stage,  supplemental  vitamins  A,D 
and  certain  B  vitamins  in  the  milk 
replacer  or  in  the  grain  ration  will 
produce  faster  growth.  As  soon  as 
rumen  function  is  established,  vita¬ 
mins  of  the  B-complex  are  formed 
in  the  digestive  tract.  It  is  low  cost 
insurance  to  include  supplemental 
vitamins  A  and  D  in  the  grain 
rations  of  rapidly  growing  calves. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however, 
that  such  feed  additives  cannot  take 
the  place  of  good  feeding  manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
good  management  in  a  successful 
calf  rearing  program. 


DAIRYMEN: 

IS  THIS  A  PLATFORM  YOU  CAN  SUPPORT? 

22,000  producers  in  92  cooperatives  working  through  Metro- 

, 

politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  are 
dedicated  to: 

1.  Highest^  returns  tor  producers  consistent  with  stable  milk  markets. 

2.  Strengthening  of  federal  and  state  milk  marketing  orders  under  which 
our  milk  is  sold. 

3.  Best  possible  utilization  of  milk  priced  under  the  orders. 

4.  Effective  representation  of  all  producers  at  milk  hearings,  before 
legislative  and  regulatory  bodies. 

5.  Public  policies  and  programs  in  the  long-run  interests  of  all  dairymen. 

6.  Full  understanding  by  producers  of  all  aspects  of  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  milk  marketing  through  effective  educational  programs. 

7.  Increasing  awareness  of  dairymen's  needs,  interests  and  problems 
among  non-dairymen, 

8.  Developing  new  leaders  among  producers. 

9.  Research  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  order  activity  and  Agency  policies 
including  its  educational  work. 

10.  Support  of  dairy  product  promotion,  especially  fluid  milk. 

11.  Cutting  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  prices  by  en¬ 
couraging  more  efficiency  in  handling  milk. 

12.  Strengthening  member  cooperatives  so  they  can  serve  producer- 
members  more  efficiently. 

13.  Alertness  to  fit  the  agency  to  changing  conditions,  always  emphasizing 
producer  control. 

14.  Building  the  Agency's  constructive  influences  by  extending  member¬ 
ship  privileges  to  unorganized  producers  and  unaffiliated  groups. 

15.  Cooperation  among  producer  organizations  to  develop  greater  unity 
and  effectiveness  to  benefit  all  dairymen. 

If  this  is  a  platform  you  can  support,  you  belong  in  a  milk 
producers  cooperative  federated  with 

METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.  Phone  HA  2-0186 


FOR  BIGGER  HARVESTS ...  PLANT 


fjloffman 


NOCULIZED 
919  and  10-19 

BRAND  ALFALFAS 

• 

VIKING  TREFOIL 
CLIMAX  TIMOTHY 
NK  145  SORGHUM 
TRIPLE-PURPOSE  PASTURE 
S-37  ORCHARD  GRASS 


Seeds 


Farmers  who  plant  Hoffman  Seeds  get  re¬ 
sults— bigger,  better,  cleaner  crops.  This 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  for  over  60 
years.  If  you  want  the  most  out  of  every 
acre,  insist  on  Hoffman  Seeds  — there  are 
none  finer.  For  complete  information  and 
prices,  write  today.  Address  Dept.  34. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 
LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


GOV’T  SURPLUS 
BARGaiNS  lVzSI. 


!  Jeeps  $278.,  Airplanes  $159,,  Rubber  Boats  $7.86,  I 
I  Trucks  $212.,  Tractors  $68.,  Fork  Lifts  $187..  Type-  J 
!  writers  $7.12,  Hyd.  Cvl.  $1.09.  THESE  ARJS  TYPI-  J 
!  CAL  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS'  SALE  PRICES,  j 
|  Buy  10,001  similar  items  wholesale  direct.  FULL  1 
J  DETAILS,  627  locations  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  , 
^SURPLUS,  Dept.  B.  Box  789,  York,  Penno  J 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME  UP  TO  Vtl 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action— Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins : — Coal, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H,  W.  NOYLOR  CO.,  Morris  l,  N.Y. 


"GRIMM'S"  TEDD-AERATOR  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take 
Off.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or 
windrows.  Non-tangling  pick  up  forks. 
Makes  hay  faster.  Proven  for  SIX  Sea¬ 
sons.  Write  for  details. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  ot  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  6  Issue . Closes  April  20  June  3  Issue . Closes  May  18 

May  20  Issue . Closes  May  4  June  17  Issue . Closes  June  1 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Blood  tested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys-  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bot,  Leonardsville,  Hew  York. _ _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empitt 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards 
Livestock  auctions  Monday — Dcyden,  Water 
town;  Tuesday — Caledonia  ' Gouverneur.  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  -  Bullville.  Greene. 
Thursday  Bath.  Oneonta  Watertown  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
ul  special  deary  replacement  sales  daily  call 
markets 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  IH  Li^S  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 
THREE  CHOICE  YOUNG  bulls,  very  well  bred. 
Also  a  few  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor.  Lawtons 
N.  Y  . 


_  HEREFORDS  _ 

HEREFORDS—  Poitou  nuns  ready  for  service, 
open  heifers  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  .TX8-3003. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Hereford  'yearling 
bulls  sired  by  son  of  National  Champion 
Clear  bloodlines.  A.  B.  Price,  Clarence,  N.  Y 

HEREFORDS  ar£  ^THE  ideal  -beef  cattle  fot 
the  North  East.  They  thrive  in  severe  weathei 
and  produce  tie  largest  calf  crop.  You  can  be 
sure  with  Herefords.  For  full  information  write 
New  York  Hereford  Association.  23  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University  .'  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  TEN  young  Hereford  cows  with 
calves.  Nice  herd  Stanley  Glosick.  Bath,  N.  Y 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  Herd  choice  heifers, 
calves,  superior  cows,  proven  breeders.  Reason 
ably  priced.  David  Hull.  Warwick,  N,  Y. 


GUERNSEYS _ __ 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young,  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fami¬ 
lies  and  by  proven  sires.  -Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithvillc  Flats,  N.  Y, 


K1NGNECK  PHEASANTS.  Hardy  stock.  Eggs 
— chicks  in  season.  Sunny  Acres,  Seely viile.  Pa. 


GEESE  _ 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed 
goslings,  30  for  $32.00  postpaid.  White  China 
Goslings.  10  for  $9.50  postpaid.  Charles  How¬ 
land.  Poire  1.  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

pTlGrIS'T  GOSLINGS— LARGE,  fast  growing- 
husky  .  SI. 60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings — 13  for  $9  00  Fred  Wilson.  East 
hampton,  Mass. 


_ TURKEYS _ 

MEADOWBROOK  BROAD  breast  medium 
whites.  Poults  69c  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Richfield  2.  Pa. 


_  CAPONS  _ 

STARTED  SURGICAL  Capons — Vantress-Arhoi 
Acres  White  Rocks,  four  to  six  weeks  old 
Ratin'  to  grow  into  world’s  finest  capons  that 
bring  premium  prices.  Write  for  booklet.  Sun 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  TA-8-1611. 


DUCKS 

FOR  BEAUTY  AND  profit .  grow  Crested 
Pekins.  12  ducklings  postpaid  $.7,50.  Meadow¬ 
brook,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 

.JANSEN  STRAIN  KHAKI  CamrdielTand  Mam- 

moth  White  Pekin  ducklings  12-§4.00;  25-$6.50. 
White  Emden  goslings  6-37.50.  Howard  Butler, 
Ol ego,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHECKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan -Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  moat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine- Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
e'ggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today,  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
1-6336 _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
read.v-to-Iay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Ph.  L£  s-3401.  _  _ 

FREE  BEAUTIFUL  catalogue,  4-color  pictures 
24  pages.  67  rare  and  common  varieties.  Every 
thing  from  Giants  to  Bantams.  Murray  Me 
Murray  Hatchery,  Box  B70.  Webster  City.  Ia 


ALFALFA  MIXED  HAY,  wheat  straw.  De¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Vern  Burlingham.  RD  1 
Holcomb,  New  York,  Holcomb  54-2A. 

HAY,  FIRST  &  SECOND  cuttipg.  Wheat  straw, 
ear  corn  oats.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly, 
337  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Phone 
HO-928S  ). 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER  “How  to  Make 
S3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!’'  Oakhavcn  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


WOOL _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature. West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills.  443  Main  Eldorado  Texas.  _ 

WOOL  WANTED,  Send  your  wool  to  the 

Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg. 
Pa.  


MAPLE  SYRUP  _ 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  butter  and  sugar 
cakes.  Elliotts,  New  Kingston,  New  York. 


SIGNS 

SIGNS  (.NO  HUNTING.)  on  steel,  aluminum, 
cloth,  paper  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs.  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  New 
York.  Dept.  G. _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empirt 
livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co 
operative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11 
Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  FT.  SMITH,  Arkansas. 
Free  catalog  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


HELP  WANTED 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernpn.  Gdrclick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin. 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED — REAL  ESTATE  salesmen,  no  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  openings  in  Tioga,  Chemung 
Tompkins,  Chenango  and  Cortland  counties. 
Write  or  call  stating  qualifications:  W.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114  E: 
32nd,  Dept.  C-74D,  New  York  16. 

DAIRY  FARMER  WANTED.  We  have  a  Reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  dairy  farm  near  Flemington, 
New  Jersey  on  which  we  need  a  good  all- 
around  dairy  farm  worker.  Experience  with 
milker  and  farm  machinery  necessary.  3-room 
apartment  available  with  privileges  and  good 
wages.  Job  available  May  1.  Write  listing  ref¬ 
erences  and  phone.  Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
Inc.,  Box  348,  62  W.  State  Street,  Doylestown. 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Fillmore  8-5270. 
cbUPLE  WANTED — Man  to  do  general  handi- 

work  and  gardening.  Woman  to  do  light  house¬ 
work.  Couple  to  have  own  cottage.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Apply:  Dr.  M.  A.  Cohn.  342  Broadway, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

WOMAN  FOR  HOUSEWORK  country.  Perma- 
nent  home,  some  wages.  Two  adults.  Floyd 
Weber,  R2,  Wayland.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAN  TO  WORK  landscaping  —  garden  store 
and  nursery.  Kodisch  Garden  Center,  2126 
Buffalo  Rd.,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

SERVICE  YOUR  AREA  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers  make  §125  up  weekly  distributing 
nationally  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green 
Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal  Fertilizer 
Concentrates.  Np  investment.  Samples  free — 
ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men. 
Campbell  Ci.  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19,  Ill. 


_ _ SITUATION  WANTE D 

WORKING  MANAGER  of  large  farm  opera¬ 
tion  desires  position  with  future.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence — -flexible.  Married,  children.  Box  514-ZQ, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fiscner  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA.  I-inwood.  New  Jersey. 

DAHLIAS.  ALL  KINDS,  twenty  assorted  $3.0U 
postpaid  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

RHODODENDRON,  AZALEA  —  hybrid  seed 
Exclusive  planting  method — 300,  $1.98.  Packet 
$1.00  Fcience  Nursery.  Point  Pleasant,  Penna. 
DAHLIA  BULBS  —  100  unusual  varieties,  $6 
dozen,  postpaid.  Jean  McGraw,  Levant,  Maine. 

HARDY-  OLD-FASHIONED  dahlias.  Mixed, 
mostly  red,  dozen  $1.00,  postpaid.  Marsha 
Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— mixed  colors,  100  large 
size  $4.00,  100  medium  $3.00.  State  inspected. 
Prepaid.,  M.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  New  York. 
DAHLIAS,  DIFFERENT  and  labeled.  Expen¬ 
sive  now  varieties,  wonderful  value.  8  giants 
or  10  smaller  flowering,  S3. 50  prepaid.  Glad- 
siilo  Gardens,  Norlhfield,  Mass. 


MUSIC 

“PLA-SURE”  GUITAR  COURSE  'Teach  your- 
self.  TV  style.  Fast,  easy,  as  taught  in  our 
studios.  First  part  $1.50,  complete  course  S3. 00 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  Literature  10f .  Reilly’s 
Studio.  142  Court  Street,  Binghamton  6,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  ibTls 
30”  S3. 95:  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Mornins 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  j  Customline,  guaranteed, 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  choice  Christmas 
Tree,  Ornamental  stock.  Scotch.  Austrian  Pine; 
Colorado  Blue,  Wnite,  and  Engelmann  Spruce; 
Douglas,  Concolor,  Fraser  Fir,  seedlings  and 
transplants,  many  other  species.  One  to  a  mil 
lion,  any  quantity  Bargain  priced,  §6  per  1,000, 
up.  Write  for  free  price  list,  phone  or  come  to 
our  nursery,  open  now  daily.  Genesee  Valley 
Nursery,  Belmont,  New  York. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Evergreen  Seedlings, 
Seeds,  (free  catalog)  Scotch  Pine  seedlings 
(Christmas  Tree  strain,)  5-10  inch  100 — $5.00i 
1,000 — $20.00.  1.500,  seeds  with  instructions 

$1.00.  Blue  Spruce  seedlings;  4-8  inch.  50- 
$5.00;  10  transplants  $3.50.  1,500  seeds  $1.00. 
10  two-year  blueberry  postpaid,  $8.75.  AA 
Mellinger’s,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

GRAFTING  KITS:  GRAFT  fruits,  nuts,  roses, 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma 
terials  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries 
Hinesburg,  Vermont. 

HOLLIES.  YOU  CAN  grow  the  American  holly 
in  the  North.  Folder  tells  you  how.  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

BLACK  WALNUT  TREES,  3’  to  10’.  Any 
quantity.  No  shipping.  H.  Broe,  86  W.  Dudley 
Town  Rd.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY*  RASPBERRY,  blueberry, 
blackberries.  Latest  and  best  including  Earli- 
davvn,  Cyclone,  Earlimore  and  Ozark  Beauty 
everbearing  strawberries.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties  Walter 
K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 
CERTIFIED  TOMATO.  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue.  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 

H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 

FREE— VEGETABLE  PLANT  Catalog.  55yeai 
experience.  Try  our  hardy  field-grown  cabbage 
onion,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  tomato 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants.  Hybrid  and  stall 
dard  varieties.  Piedmont  Plant  Co..  Greenville 
S.  C.  P.  O.  Box  6S4. _ 

GROW  IMPORTED  GIANT  British  Sovereign 
Strawberries.  Matchless  old-world  flavor.  Fruil 
large  as  eggs,  plants  tremendous  growers.  Sup 
ply  limited.  Order  now.  $2.50  dozen — 2  dozen 
$4.50  prepaid.  Airmail  ->0e  dozen  extra.  Free 
brochure.  Jacobson  Imports.  175  Rafferty 
Gardens,  Littleton,  Colorado 

STRAWBERRY ;  RED,  BLACK,  purple  rasp 
berry  and  blackberry  plants.  Guaranteed  to 
grow.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Certified,  fresh  dug 
Catskill,  Empire,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Fairfax 
$3.25  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Pen  field,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  state  inspected  (Cer 
tificate  #437)  from  virus  free  foundation  stock 
and  raised  on  treated  soil.  The  best  of  the  old 
and  new  varieties  (such  as  Empire,  Catskill, 
Earlidavvn,  Sureerop,  etc.).  Fresh  dug,  well 
trimmed,  well  packed  and  postpaid.  Free  circu 
iar  with  instructions  for  planting  and  culture, 
New  ideas  on  spraying  and  thinning  the  plants 
to  produce  more  berries.  Also  25  June  bearing 
(your  choice)  plants  free  with  your  order. 
Year-old  Mary  Washington  asparagus  plants 
also.  Jim  &  M.  W.  Dudley,  Millbury.  Mass 
Phone  UN -5-6095. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Allgold,  RedgoM 

Ga.  Reds,  Bunch  Portorico.  Nancy  Hall,  Vel 
vet  Reds.  Early  Ports  and  Copper  Skin.  200- 
$1.50,  500-$2.50.  l,000-$4.00.  Prompt  shipment 
guaranteed.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason.  Tenn 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  strawberry  plants 
Vermont  grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Catskill 
Howard  17  (Premier)  50 — $2.00;  100— $3.50. 
300 — $8.50;  500— $12.00;  1.000 — $22.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy  long 
rooted  plants.  Glenn  Thompsi  n.  Johnson.  Vt. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY  Plants.  AH  va- 
rieties.  Fresh  dug  on  nder.  Free  Catalog.  Free 
plants.  Rexford  Sprout.  Waverly.  New  York. 
SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Im¬ 
proved  Portoricos.  Nancy  Hails.  All  Golds, 
Vinelcss  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Goldrush 
Georgia  Reds  200 — $1.50;  500 — $2.50;  1000- 
$4.00;  10,000— $35.00.  Free  Growers  Guide 

“Growing  Potatoes  Everywhere.”  Steele  Plant 
Company,  Gleason,  Tennessee. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  'Plants:  Armure 
Robinson,  Catskill,  Premier.  Dunlap — $3.25— 
100;  Superfection  Everbearing  $4.25 — 100. 
Raspberries  $8.50—100,  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry 
Farm,  RD1.  Box  230,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y_ 
“I  HAVE  USED  your  magazine  for  several 
years  and  have  always  had  excellent  results. 
Donald  E.  Perkins,  Perkins  Berry  Farm. 
R.D,  1,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 
STRAWBERRIES  —  ROOTS  Temple.  Stele- 
master,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Empire 
and  Vermillion.  25-81.45 1  50-$2.00;  100-$3.2n; 

I. 000-319.00.  Asparagus'  25-$2.00;  50-33.00’ 

100-$4.25;  1,000-324.00.  Rhubarb  (Victoria* 1 

6-31.25;  12-32.00;  25-33.50.  Horseradish  12-$.»m 
25-31.50;  50-32.00;  100-33.60.  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Field  Plant  Farm.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Essentially  virus 
free;  Earlidawn.  Howard  17,  Catskill,' Sparkle; 
Robinson,  100-33.50;  200-36.50;  500-S12.W, 

1,000-322.00.  Gem  (Everbearing)  100-§4.-?; 
Mary  Washington  asparagus  roots,  100-33. .*)• 
500-311.00;  1.000-320.00  Two-year  roots.  J 
$5.00.  Latham  Raspberry,  25-33.00;  100-810. W 
Horseradish,  12-31.00.  Rhubarb,  50£  each,  ah 
postpaid.  Fred  Drew  (Nursery),  Agawam- 
Mass.  _ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


_  SHEEP 

REGISTERED  DORSETS  —  bred  ewes;  ewes 
with  lambs.  Eloyd  Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oneonta  GE-2-4538. 

IF  YOU  HAv'TEThe  sheep  I  have  the  shears. 
Edward  Peckham,  Farm  Bungalow,  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Amherst.  Mass.  Alpine 

3-5664.  ' _ _ _ . _ 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM  Purebred  Dorset  Dis¬ 
persal.  Over  200  head  .of  Polled  and  Horned 
Dorsets'  to  be  sold  at  auction,  May  6,  1961, 
12:30  P.M.  Best  of  bloodlines.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity  breeders  and  4H  Members.  Send 
for  catalogue.'  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion,  N,  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath 
Bullville,  Caledonia.  Dryden,  Gouverneur 
Greene.  Oneorta,  Watertown,  West  Winfield 


_ _ POOS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautilul,  intelligent.  $30.00.  335.00  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa.  _ . _ _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
derwood,  Locke.  New  York  Phone  Moravia 

482M3. ,  _  ■ 

FOR  SALE;  German  Shepherd  pups  sired  by 
son  of  Rin-Tin-Tm.  Sorry,  no  shipping.  Mrs. 
Peter  Giess,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Willet 

UL-7-2634.  _  _  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  A.K.C.  Registered,  pedigreed 
hiack  ana  snvur  German  Shepherd  puppies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  bloodlines,  farm  raised,  gentle  strain. 
Ready  April  21.,  $35  at  farm.  Also  one  pure 
white  3  month  old.  Charles  Coe,  Rl,  East 
'Road,  Boonville,  New  York. 

REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  pups'  from  real 
heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $16,  females  $13.  Joseph  Winkler, 
Hankins,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPS  4  months  old'  from-  good 
heel  driving  parents.  Females  $14.00,  Males 
$16.00.  Also  one  trained  female.  Donald  Hess, 
ilortonville,  New  York. 

A.K.C.  AIREDALE  puppies,  champion  grand 
sires.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  New  York. 
BORDER  COLLIE"  PUPS-- beaut Hull y  marked . 
Twenty-five  years  experience  breeding  and 
training  the  best  in  Border  Collies.  Carlton 
Eberstein  and  Son,  Perry.  New  York. 
BORDER  COLLIES:  Two-  to  six  months,  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmot'e  Farm,  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont. 


_ PHEASANTS _ 

lUNGNECKEL)  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
P'uilorum  free.  Non-filers  available.  Write  for 
details  -West  and  Page.  South  Sutton.  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD 
Rocks.  Reds.  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  al 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa 
AAA  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS.  Vantress  $10' 

100.  Pullets  all  heavies  $15-100.  Broilers 
heavies  $6-100.  our  choice.  Table  assortment 
our  choice  $2.50-100.  $4.50-200.  COD.  Klines 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

PLEASE  CARE  ENOUGH  about  poultry 
profits  to  write  us.  Grand  Champion  Layer 
Strain  Cross  Legnorns.  Super  Laying  Reds. 
Rocks.  Free  Lterature.  Trail’s  End  Poultry 
Farm.  Inc.  Gordonsvilie.  Virginia. 

KEYSTONE  SEX  LINKED  White'  Leghorns. 
Big  whPe  eggs,  outranked  all  nationally  known 
brands  at  Random  Laving  Contests,  greater 
livahility.  Write  for  statistics  free.  The  Key¬ 
stone  Farms,  Richfield  8,  Penna. 
SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns. 
Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  every  week  year  ’round.  For  meat  produc¬ 
tion  you  can’t  beat  our  famous  Vantress-White 
Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  price 
list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS— White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26 — 100.  Sliver  Cross.  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
$25.  Broad  breasted  Cornish  broiler  Cross 
Straight  Run  $11.  100%  guaranteed.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Noil  Farms,  Sheridan  5,  Pa.  


_  BEES _ _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Italians 
and  Caucasians  ar<5  very  gentle  and  productive. 
They  wilt  produce  your  honey  and  pollinate 
your  crops.  Two  pounds  $4.80;  three,  pounds 
$6.00,  queen,  included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  pet 
package.  None  COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton 
New  Jersey. 


RABBITS  _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  l'ish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details 
White’s  Rabbi  try,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  meat  producing  pedi¬ 
greed  rabbits.  Bardy’s  Rabbitr.v.  Thompson 
Conn.  •  


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de¬ 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav¬ 
ings  on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru 
ments.  One-day  service.  Write  American  Re¬ 
search  Farms.  Inc.,  Dept.  ET.  Lenexa.  Kansas 


HAY  &  OATS  _ _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2581  before  S  AM  or  after 
5  PM. 
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CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS  AND  cedar  poles.  All  sizes. 

rustic  fencing.  Pressure  treated  barn  poles. 
Truck  load  deliveries.  M.  D.  Snell  &  Son. 
Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 
phone  OR-9-3121. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25e 

Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps. 
100.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. _ 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps.  100. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
100.  Approvals,  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size — 
7’x9’.  $5.67;  8’xl2’,  $8.64:  12’xl4\  $15.12. 

Polyethylene  film  also  available,  in  various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our 
65th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matie 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-MetT  concentrate  dispenser  Proven  equip 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  s 
Company.  Inc..  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-421,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals  W  J 
Walker.  RD2.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


MOBILE  HOMES 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes.  Route  219 
5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  farm  machinery,  anything  of 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere  anytime 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES.  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
bam  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings.  Nold  vFarm  Supply.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  6-INCH  PORTABLE”* aluminum  Yrri- 
gation  system,  excellent  condition.  J.  Mark 
Robinson,  Tunkhannock  5,  Pa. _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  1954  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with 
14-foot  insulated  body.  12  ton  payload.  Two 
speed  axle,  hydraulic  controlled  tandem.  New 
motor  late  1958  that  has  only  13.000  miles 
Rubber  very  good.  Paint  excellent.  Truck  has 
always  been  maintained.  We  have  discontinued 
business  and  have  no  use  for  this  truck.  Box 
147,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  -  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents  Dunbar.  Minne 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 

FREE  CATALOG.  WELDERS,  kits.  Build 
350-ampere  welder  using  aircraft  generator. 
Plans  25c.  Dunbar.  Minneapolis  8.  Minnesota. 
FOR  SALE:  COMPLETELY  rebuilt  two-row 
Iron  Age  (Farquar)  potato  planter  on  rubber 
Trexler  potato  cutter,  Troyer  4-knife  seed 
splitter,  Haines  continuous  seed  treater,  three- 
bottom  14-inch  John  Deere  plow,  two-bottom 
16-inch  John  Deere  plow.  Box  147.  Clymer 
New  York, 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

20  ACRES  EQUIPMENT— used  New  Holland  33 
flan;  used  Lundell  flail:  Gehl  PTO  6  ft.  sickle 
and  corn  head  5675:  4  used  AC  choppers;  2 
used  Fox;  6  New  Holland:  4  John  Deere  chop¬ 
pers:  hay  conditioners  .$300,  up;  30  to  choose 
from ;  50  used  halers  New  Holland  68.  IHC-46. 
SOT  and  45T,  5300  up;  John  Deere  14T;  New 
Holland  bale  throwers,  crop  and  forage  wagons 
new  or  used;  40  combines;  35  new  and  used 
drills;  120  crawlers  and  wheel  tractors.  We 
deliver.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  new  and  used 
tractors  in  northern  New  York  State.  Farmall 
M  869,  Farmall  Super  C  wide  front,  $599; 
Farmall  H  three  unjts  $499  each;  Ferguson 
”0-30,  $949;  Ford  SN  $799;  Cockshutt  50 
Diesel  $2349;  Cockshutt  50  gas  $1949;  Cock¬ 
shutt  40  Diesel  $1849;  Cockshutt  40  gas  $1069; 
Cockshutt  35  gas  $1899;  Cockshutt  30  Diesel 
$1799;  John  Deere  H  $279;  John  Deere  A  $549; 
John  Deere  L  $259;  Case  VC  $169;  Case  VAC 
$269;  Case  D  $549;  Massey  44-6  $799;  Massey 
Ferguson  85  $3269;  Case  320  hack  hoe  and 
loader  $2599;  Case  320  crawler  with  blade  and 
"inch  $2799 ;  Oliver  Cletrac  BGS  $2499 ;  New 
Cockshutt  540  $2499;  New  Cockshutt  570 

Diesel  $4399;  Also  several  other  tractors  and 
complete  line  of  farm  equipment  new  and  used. 
Will  deliver  east  of  Mississippi.  Ingersoll’s 
Farm  Supply,  Martinsburg,  N  Y.  Phone  Low- 
ville  85. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS- CHALMERS  Roto  Balers . 
New  or  used  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover.  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

WFCO~mTlk  TRANSFER  system.  For  demon¬ 
stration  in  southern  New  York  write  Richard 
Daright,  Route  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

USED  BULK  MILK  Tank.  Almost  new.  About 
half  price.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome, .  New 
York.  Phone  FS-6-0790. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY^ _ 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger 
—  Shore  Road  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

WANT  P E AciTllOLLARS  1921_  and  1926D  to 
1935S .  Cash.  Norman  Tremper,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 


TRAVEL _ 

A  WONDERFUL  TOUR  at  a  reasonable  price! 
Only  $314.00  plus  tax.  8,000  mile  19  day  Grand 
Circle  Trip  of  the  West,  18  states,  5  Canadian 
Provinces,  a  visit  to  Mexico,  includes  Grand 
Canyon  and  Disneyland.  Leave  Buffalo  June 
24,  July  17  and  August  12th.  Send  for  free 
leaflets.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528 A 
Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— Florida  Homesites  $395 
Lovely  Vi  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $395,  no  money  down,  $10  a 
month,  suburb  of  Ocala,  high  and  dry.  Roads 
utilities — 22  miles  to  Gulf  Coast.  Fish,  hunt, 
Invest  or  retire.  Free  color  folder.  Write  Dept 
581-D.  Rainbow  Park  Box  521  Ocala.  Fla 
i  AD59067Z-0) 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
amber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua,  N,  Y. _ 

NEW  STROUT  SPRING  Catalog— just  out! 
Free!  Farm  homes,  businesses;  36  states, 
over  4,000  properties  described;  established  61 
years.  World’s  Largest!  Strout  Realty,  251-R 
Park  Ave.,  So.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  FOR  SALE,  farms,  country  and  city 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels  and  hotels,  in  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

110  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  about  6  miles  from 
Nichols,  N.  Y  in  Pennsylvania,  on  blacktop 
road,  attractive  fieldstone  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  basement  barn,  milkhouse,  some  equip¬ 
ment  included  in  price,  $3,000  down,  terms  on 
balance.  W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  450  acres  operating  dairy  farm, 
buildings  excellent  condition  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Tie-ups  for  130  cows.  Enos  Farms, 
Adams.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  FARM  HOUSE  with  improvements 
on  paved  road;  to  $9,000.  Stream,  woodland. 
Box  514-LF,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

BLACK  GARDEN  SOIL,  165  acre  highway 

farm.  Same  owner  52  years.  New  barn  with  28 
comfort  stalls,  old  barn  ties  24.  Spacious  white 
Colonial  home.  Good  buildings.  Stocked, 
equipped.  $32,000.  Mort  Wimple,  Realtor, 
Sloansville,  N,  Y.  _ 

OSWEGO  COUNTY — 200  acre  dairy  farm,  all 
tillable.  Well  drained,  never-failing  water,  80 
foot  bam,  12  room  house,  other  buildings. 
Phone  or  write:  Dale  W.  Reynolds,  Box  208, 
Phoenix.  N.  Y.  Phone  Owen  5-4802. 

50  ACRES,  BARN,  Pond — fenced.  Good  large 
house,  fireplace,  furnace,  1%  bath.  Close  to 
Ithaca,  Elmira.  $13,500.  Box  514-NM,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

294  ACRES — 30  acres  river  flat,  10-room  house 
with  bath,  furnace.  Main  barn  40x90  with  40 
stanchions,  gutter  cleaner,  2  silos.  Cattle  and 
equipment  available.  Owner  Morris  A.  Weeks, 
Broome  Counjy,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  apple  orchard 
and  poultry  farm.  400  trees,  3,000  bushel  cold 
storage.  1650  laying  hens.  All  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  modem  7  room  house  $20,000.  Box 
514-EP,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  265  ACRES  level  land,  alfalfa 
soil,  good  barn,  33  ties  room  for  7  more,  bam 
cleaner,  new  milk  house  and  bulk  tank,  good 
10  room  house  with  new  bath  and  new  auto¬ 
matic  oil  furnace.  24  fine  milk  cows,  14  head 
young  stock,  some  machinery.  Good  farm,  fine 
home,  fine  location.  Priced  to  sell  at  $30,000 
with  $10,000  down.  Also  many  others.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.  \ 

POULTRY  FARM  IN  the  heart  of  Maine  on 
the  coast  in  Knox  County.  20,000  feet  floor 
space  in  new  building,  6000  in  barn,  set  up  for 
laying  hens.  Approximately  25  acres.  All  auto¬ 
matic  equipment,  9  room  Colonial  house.  Box 
514-OM,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  DAIRY  farm;  milking  parlor  set¬ 
up  for  fifty  head.  Machinery  equipment  pulp. 
Illness  reason  for  selling.  Otto  Clark,  King- 
man,  Maine. 

107  ACRE  EQUIPPED  farm  for  sale  near  Mo¬ 
hawk.  New  York.  $17,000  with  $5,000  down. 
Box  514-ZJ,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

VILLAGE  FARM  ON  Connecticut  River.  Ideal 
for  gas  station,  catering  to  tourists  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  State  highway  frontage;  trout  brook, 
pond  site  reported ;  buildings  in  good  repair — 
insured  for  $22,000  ;  2-family  dwelling,  6  rooms 
and  bath  and  7-rooms  and  bath  apts.,  oil 
furnace,  town  water,  electricity,  basement  barn 
50x108  ,  54  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  gas  sta¬ 
tion  building  15x24  with  two  1000  gallon  gas 
tanks  and  cash  register;  85  acres;  aged  widow 
sacrifices  for  quick  sales  at  $20,000.  A.  G. 
Symonds.  Strout  Realty,  Contoocook,  N.  H. 
Bargain  Booklet  mailed  free. 

SMALL  FARM,  river  frontage,  60  acres,  good 
house.  $6,000.  Petteys  Agency,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  LOANS 

BUILDING  A  BARN?  Buying  and  or  live¬ 
stock?  Expanding  your  farm  operations  takes 
money.  No  matter  how  much — or  how  little — 
you  need,  your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  are  your  best  bet  in  farm  financing. 
See  your  local  Federal  Land  Bank  Association 
for  a  long-term  loan  or  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociation  for  shorter-term  loans.  Or,  write  for 
free  circular  Dept  C  310  State  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


ENGINES  &  GENERATORS 

ONLY  $5.95 — THAT’S  ALL  it  costs  you  to 
protect  your  Wisconsin  Engine  against  burn¬ 
out  through  overheating  by  either  chance  or 
neglect.  The  Wisconsin  high-temperature  safety 
switch  automatically  steps  the  engine  at  a  pre¬ 
set  danger  point  before  damage  occurs.  Fre¬ 
quent  stops  mean  that  your  engine  needs  rou¬ 
tine  care.  Stopping  continues  until  proper  care 
has  been  given.  Anyone  can  install  the  switch 
in  minutes  without  special  tools  or  skill. 
Stocked  by  all  Wisconsin  Engine  Service  Sta¬ 
tions.  Write  for  address  of  the  one  nearest 
you.  Dept.  FC-161,  W'sconsin  Motor  Corp., 
Milwaukee  46,  Wisconsin 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

CHILDREN  —  COMPLETE  Care  —  teacher’s 
farm  home;  summer  or  permanent.  Constance 
Jablonski,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


' _ BOOKS _ 

“THE  DIVINE  PLAN  of  the  Ages”  with 
chart.  Explains  world  that  was,  that  is,  that 
is  to  come.  Paperbound.  250.  A.B.S.,  Box  2757, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

FARMERS  SPECIAL  Hexhead  S.A.E.  bolts 
and  nuts.  New  assorted  sizes  5/16-7/8  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  lbs.  FOB  check  with 
order.  Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. _ 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  copperclad  heavy 
duty  No.  10  wire  400  foot  lengths  for  electric 
fences,  $4.50  per  roll  less  than  .Ol%0  per  foot; 
also  300  foot  coils  of  No.  12-2  copper  under¬ 
ground  cable  for  direct  burial  purposes  such 
as  running  electric  gas  pumps,  lights,  motors, 
generators,  etc  Polyethylene  coated  for  extra 
long  wear.  List  price  $42.00  per  coil,  sale  price 
$8.50  per  roll.  Mail  check  or  M.O.  with  order 
to  Montague  Supply,  R.D.  1,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. _ 

BRAND  NEW  US  Navy  surplus  bunk  beds. 
Heavy  gauge  steel,  folding  legs  for  storage 
only  $7.75.  Also  double  decker  only  $17.75  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Bob 
Rockmore.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLANES  $159,  boats  $7.88, 
generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sales  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct  Full  details,  627  loca¬ 
tions  ano  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Dept. 
20,  Box  789.  York,  Penna. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St. ,  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  -  WALLPAPER  CATALOG.  1961  Ed'i- 

tion.  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031N. 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

SEW?  JOIN  SAMPLE  Club.  Send  250  for  mem- 
bership  and  samples.  Receive  free  16-page  Bar¬ 
gain  Sewing  catalog  Home-Sew  Inc..  Bethle¬ 
hem  15,  Pa. 

SHOP  AT  HOME  Gift  and  Gadget  catalog  free. 
Waters,  40  McIntyre  Lane,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 
DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Better  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld.  164-A,  Christopher,  \  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

RUG  WOOLS,  BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 
shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges.  We  are  in  the 
garment  center.  Send  150  for  samples.  Beauti¬ 
ful  braiding  mixture  450  pound.  Minimum  order 
$4.50.  Postage  extra.  Sherman  Woolens,  552 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 

ROOMERS  WANTED.  Elderly,  over  60.  No 
invalids.  $40  monthly,  breakfast  free.  Home¬ 
like:  444,  Tannersville,  New  York. 

HOUSEWIVES.  “BUY  AT  Discount.”  Make 
huge  savings  on  appliances,  silverware, 
watches,  housewares,  toys,  personal  needs,  etc., 
send  for  free  big  4  color  catalog.  The  Benton 
Co.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

LADIES  WILL  YOU  exchange  minutes  of  your 
time  for  6  pair  men’s  nylon  socks  or  dish 
towels.  Write  Box  416,  Mineola,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine.  _ 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  Co.,  793  Broad 
way,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

LAMP  POSTS— Solid  cedar  posts  are  bored  for 
wire  and  hand  turned.  Post  and  lantern  from 
$14.95.  Photo  on  request.  Gilbert  Ashworth, 
342  Redwood  Ave.,  Paterson.  New  Jersey. 
GREASELESS  DOUGHNUT  Machine.  Like  new 
at  less  than  half  price.  Box  456,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont. 


MAR-KAY's  SECOND  ANNUAL 
POLLED  HEREFORD  PRODUCTION 
SALE 


Saturday,  May  6,  1961 
12:30  P.M.  DST 


7  BULLS— 63  Females,  11  have  calves  AHA 
5  Generation  Pedigree  Available.  Free  De¬ 
livery  on  3  or  more  lots  up  to  1,000  miles. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS: 

Mrs.  Harry  Katzen  &  Sons.  Reynoldsville, 
Pa.,  R.  1  _ Ph  653  -  8372 

CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32:  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64 
^rite  for  samples  and  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

*  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N  V 

FARM  MACHINERY  —  Selling  out  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  at  PHIL  GARDINER 
MACHINERY  ACRES,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 


SHENANGO 


Steel  Buildings 

Some  Less  than  $1.00  Sq.  Ft. 


Typical  Price:  24  x  36  $925 

★  Combination  steel  and  wood 

★  Many  sizes 
^  Clear  span 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

I'm  interested  in  a  building  for 

|  -------  . . . . 
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10TH  ANNUAL  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

JERSEY  SALE 
SAT.,  APRIL  29 

1:00  P.M.  Fairgrounds, 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


40  -  HEAD  -  40 

Featuring  recently  fresh  cows  and  springing 
cows  and  heifers  for  Aug.  and  Sept,  fresh¬ 
ening.  Nearly  every  cow  in  the  sale  has  a 
record  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  heifers 
being  out  of  dams  with  records.  Many  with 
over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs.  fat.  One 
outstanding  yearling  bull  sells.  This  sale 
has  been  known  as  one  of  the  very  top 
Jersey  consignment  sales  in  N.  Y.  State  for 
the  past  several  years.  A  sale  where  the 
buyers  have  been  satisfied!  For  catalogue, 
contact: 


GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 

Auctioneers  &  Sales  Managers 
P.O.  Box  89  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


AYRSHIRES 

Sell  On  May  13th  at  12:30  P.M.,  E.D.T. 

'61  GRAND  NATIONAL  SALE 

Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  impressive  Ayrshire  offering  featuring 
Top  Production  in  combination  with  out¬ 
standing  type.  One  of  your  best  Ayrshire  In¬ 
vestment  Opportunities. 

A  son  and  a  granddaughter  of  Shagbark 
Rhoda  Ex.'  with  1024  lbs.  fat  actual  2x 
305-days  selling.  The  1959  Ohio  State  Fair 
Grand  Champion  and  Futurity  winner  sells. 

Catalog  published  in  April  issue  of 
The  Ayrshire  Digest.  FREE  upon  request. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 

Box  85,  Brandon,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  ANDREW  ZYGMAN,  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 
SAT.,  MAY  6,  at  12  NOON 
On  Rudd  Pond  Rd.— Vz  Mi.  from  town. 

47  COWS  -  2  BRED  HEIFERS  -  2  YEARLINGS 
-  10  HEIFER  CALVES  -  2  BULLS 
This  herd  is  in  very  good  condition,  well 
bred  and  the  cattle  are  big.  Although  not  on 
official  test,  the  herd  includes  a  lot  of  cows 
that  have  milked  60  lbs.  a  day.  There  are 
15  daughters  of  W.  F.  Silver  Patriot,  a  son 
of  the  $10,000.  'Gold  C'  from  a  dam  with 
11023  M  4.4%  482  F  at  2  yrs.  (Act.).  Strath- 
glass  Lively  Fred  is  the  sire  of  19  cows. 
HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Calf.  Vac.,  Bang's  Certi¬ 
fied,  tested  within  30  days,  bred  females 
pregnancy  checked. 

240-A.  FARM— excellent  land  and  buildings, 
will  be  offered  at  auction.  Minimum  accept¬ 
able  bid  $80,000.  A  property  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  development  potential. 

Catalogs  at  the  Sale 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  BRANDON,  VT. 


Here’s  the  famous  genuine  leather 
coin  purse  that  grandpa  used  to  use. 

.  .  .  hard  to  find  these  days,  It  makes 
the  ideal  gift  for  men  and  ladies  of 
all  ages.  Large  gusset  ed  tray  for  coins. 
15ig  button  down  pocket  for  hills.  Best 
way  to  keep  spending  money  safe. 
Comes  in  black  or  brown.  Postpaid 
and  tax  included  at  only  $2.00  each 
or  2  for  $3.75.  Satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  Order  now  while  they 
last.  Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

C  &.  M  LEATHER  CO. 

DEPT.  A-4  2704  Raleigh  Ave.  S. 

Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 

TRACTORS  —  Smallest  to  largest,  nearly 
new  and  older,  wheel  or  track,  selling  at 
prices  lower  than  ever  by  dealer  estab¬ 
lished  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
apply  today  at  PHIL  GARDINER  TRACTOR 
SALES  &  SERVICE. 


;  CORONA  OINTMENT 


0,1  *ma,l  udder-teat  wound*, 
AjH^giss^chaps,  crack*  with  the  speedy  help 
Ur  fof  Corona,  the  Lanolin -rich  ointment 

■MMlmmemaawith  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softening- 
soothing.  Many  home  uses,  (oo!  TRIAL  SAMPLE  10c. 
Write  "CORONA"  today,  Dept.  J 60,  Keaton,  Ohio 
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Bread 


■Baking  Contest 


From  MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 
To  one  of  the  3  high  Stote  Winners: 
MONARCH  Marvelous  "Modernique" 
electric  Range  with  family  -  size 
double  decker  oven  at  eye  level,  see- 
thru  mirror  glass  oven  door,  and 
easy  roll  out  surface  unit  drawer. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Elliott  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Co-directors  of  the  Bread  Contest  are 
American  Agriculturist  Home  Editor 
Mabel  Hebei  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Elliott, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Commit¬ 
tee.  Nearly  1,000  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Grange  S.  &  H.  chairmen  will 
have  charge  of  the  local  and  county 
contests. 


WHO  SAYS  that  women  don’t 
know  how  to  bake  bread  any 
more?  Any  doubters  should 
come  to  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  bread-baking  contests  that  are 
now  being  held  throughout  New 
York  State  by  Subordinate  and  Po¬ 
mona  Granges.  These  are  the  local 
elimination  matches  in  connection 
with  the  26th  annual  bake-off  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist  since  1933. 
The  contest  has  been  held  every  year 
since  then  except  for  two  years  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  and  the  list  of 
products  baked  by  Grange  members 
is  long — everything  from  chocolate 
cake  to  yeast  rolls! 

This  year’s  bread  contest  began  in 
January  in  the  Subordinate  Grang¬ 
es.  Winners  of  these  local  contests 
are  now  moving  up  to  county  com¬ 
petitions — and  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  county  winner  goes  to  Mrs. 
Lewis  E.  Beasimer,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess  County.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Floyd  Forcier, 
Dutchess  County  Pomona  Service 
and  Plospitality  chairman,  Mrs.  Beas- 
imer’s  bread  scored  97  in  the  face 
of  very  stiff  competition!  She  com¬ 
peted  with  21  other  local  winners  in 


her  county  (including  one  Grange 
brother). 

Mrs.  Beasimer  is  now  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  State  finals  which 
will  be  held  next  fall  during  State 
Grange  annual  meeting.  At  that 
time,  fifty-three  county  winners  will 
compete  for  the  prizes  shown  on 
these  two  pages,  plus  cash  prizes. 

The  following  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  advertisers  are  cooperating  in 
the  contest:  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.;  International  Salt  Co.; 
Magic  Chef,  Inc.;  Monarch  Range 
Co.;  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.;  Robin 
Hood  Flour  Co.,  and  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.  All  of  these  companies 
are  giving  prizes  to  the  top  win¬ 
ners  in  the  finals  next  fall,  and  two 
of  them  are  also  giving  prizes  to  the 
Pomona  contests. 

Here  is  how  the  prizes  shown  on 
these  pages  will  be  distributed  to 
state  bread  contest  winners  next 
fall: 

To  each  of  the  3  top  State  win¬ 


ners:  One  of  the  three  household 
equipment  prizes  shown  on  these 
pages.  They  include  the  following: 

100-piece  set  of  fine  imported 
Schumann  Bavarian  China  from 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
This  complete  dinner  service  for  12 
is  in  the  Ming  Tree  design  and  in¬ 
cludes  1  dozen  each  of  dinner  plates, 
salad  plates,  bread  and  butter  plates, 
coupe  soups,  fruit  saucers,  and  tea 
cups  and  saucers;  also,  2  platters, 
sauceboat,  sugar  and  creamer,  2 
vegetable  bowls,  and  large  coffeepot 
with  cover.  (See  picture  on  opposite 
page.) 

Magic  Chef  LP-Gas  Range,  with 
new  Magic  Control  Center  including 
clock-controlled  oven,  timer,  and 
oven-ready  signal  light.  From  Magic 
Chef,  Inc.  (See  picture  at  lower  left 
on  this  page.) 

Monarch  new  “Modernique  Wall 
Oven  Range”  with  mirror  glass  oven 
door,  family  size  double-decker  oven, 
and  easy  roll-out  surface  unit  draw¬ 


er  from  Monarch  Range  Company. 
(See  picture  at  top  of  this  page.) 

The  No.  1  State  winner  will  have 
first  choice  of  these  three  equipment 
prizes,  and  the  No.  2  winner,  second 
choice. 

To  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  State  win¬ 
ners:  A  set  of  sterling  silver  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  from  Internati¬ 
onal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.  (See  opposite 
page.) 

To  each  of  the  10  highest  State 
winners:  duplicate  sets  of  all  the 
grocery  prizes  shown  on  these  pag¬ 
es,  as  follows: 

From  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change:  5  lb.  sack  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  G.L.F.  flours:  Cake,  Quality 
Pastry,  Pancake  Mix,  Quality  Pat¬ 
ent,  and  Medium  Rye  Flour. 

From  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.: 
6  packages  of  Sterling  26-oz.  Round 
Table  Salt. 

From  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.:  A 

24-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  a 
12-oz.  can  each  of  Cocomalt,  Creamy 


< - 

From  MAGIC  CHEF,  INC. 

To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners: 
MAGIC  CHEF  LP-Gas  Range,  with  new 
Magic  Control  Center  including  clock- 
controlled  oven,  timer,  and  oven-ready 
signal  light.  Model  GS2010-5WCGE. 


- > 

From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR, 
INTERNATIONAL  MILLING  COMPANY 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners: 
A  25-lb.  sack  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 
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From  PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INC. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  24-ounce 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  12-ounce  can  Cocomalt; 
12-ounce  can  Creamy  White  Swel;  12-ounce  can 
Creamy  Fudge  SWEL;  1  Swel  Recipe  Folder  and 
a  set  of  Quick-Mix  Charts;  1  dozen  12-ounce  bottles 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  "Book  of  Molasses 
Magic";  1  case  My-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Filling. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  12-ounce  can 
Davis  Baking  Powder  and  a  set  of  Quick-Mix  Charts. 


PRIZES! 


White  Swel,  and  Creamy  Fudge 
Swel;  Swel  recipe  folder  and  Quick- 
Mix  charts;  1  dozen  12-oz.  bottles 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  a  copy 
of  “Book  of  Molasses  Magic”;  and 
a  case  of  MY-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie 
Filling. 

From  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Interna¬ 
tional  Milling  Co.:  25-lb.  sack  of 
Robin  Hood  Flour. 

From  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Fleischmann’s  yeast:  A  hand¬ 
some  wicker  basket  containing  an 
assortment  of  Standard  Brands 
products,  including  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast,  Chase  &  Sanborn » coffees 
(both  instant  and  regular) ;  Siesta 
Decaf  inated  Coffee;  Tender  Leaf 
Teas  (instant  and  tea  bags);  Plant¬ 
ers  Peanuts,  Peanut  Candy,  Cheese 
Crackers,  and  all  flavors  of  Royal 
Gelatins  and  Puddings., 

Besides  all  of  these  grocery  and 
equipment  prizes,  State  winners 
will  receive  the  following  cash 
prizes: 


$159.00  in  entry  prizes  from  New 
York  State  Grange.  Each  of  the  53 
county  winners  taking  part  in  the 
finals  will  receive  a  $3.00  entry  prize. 

$107.00  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  be  distributed  among  the 
top  15  State  winners,  as  follows: 


1st  prize 

$25.00 

2nd  prize 

20.00 

3rd  prize 

15.00 

4th  prize 

10.00 

5th  prize 

8.00 

6th  prize 

6.00 

7th  prize 

4.00 

8th  prize 

3.00 

9th  prize 

3.00 

10th  prize 

3.00 

11th  to  15th, 

$2.  each 

10.00 

$25.00  from  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
makers  of  Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  to 
the  No.  1  State  winner. 

Names  and  pictures  of  county 
bread  contest  winners  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  American  Agriculturist  as 
fast  as  we  receive  them  from  the 
Pomona  chairmen.  Watch  for  these 


From  STANDARD  BRANDS,  INC., 
the  makers  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 

To  the  No.  1  State  winner:  $25.00  in  cash. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  A  handsome 
wicker  basket  containing  an  assortment  of  Standard 
Brands  products,  including  Fleischmann's  Yeast,  Chase 
and  Sanborn  Coffees  (both  Instant  and  Regular);  Siesta 
Decafinated  Coffee;  Tender  Leaf  Teas  (Instant  and  Tea 
Bags);  Planters  Peanuts,  Peanut  Candy,  Cheese  Crackers, 
and  all  flavors  of  Royal  Gelatin  and  Puddings. 


in  coming  issues.  Maybe  your  own 
name  will  be  there  as  the  one  in 
your  county  whose  homemade 
bread  carried  off  top  honors  in  your 
Pomona  Grange  contest! 

It’s  fun  taking  part  in  this  big 
baking  contest — and  there’s  always 
the  chance  of  winning  valuable  priz¬ 
es.  The  family  wins  in  this  contest, 
too,  for  everybody  loves  fresh  home¬ 
made  bread. 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 


To  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  State  winners:  A  set  of  sterling  silver 
salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  6  packages  of 
Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table  Salt; 


To  one  of  the  3  high  State  winners:  A  100-piece  set 
of  fine  imported  Schumann  Bavarian  China.  Com¬ 
plete  dinner  service  for  12  in  the  Ming  Tree  design. 

To  each  of  the  10  high  State  winners:  5-lb.  sack  of 
each  of  the  following:  G.L.F.  Cake  Flour,  G.L.F.  Quality 
Pastry  Flour,  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix,  G.L.F.  Quality  Pat¬ 
ent  Flour,  and  G.L.F.  Medium  Rye  Flour. 

To  each  of  the  53  Pomona  contests:  5-lb.  sacks  of 
G.L.F.  Cake  Flour  and  G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix. 

- > 
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G.L.F. 

Member 

Insurance 

helps 

you  cut 


BIG... 

SICKNESS 

ACCIDENT 

DEATH 

BILLS 


DOWN 

DOWN 

DOWN  TO  SIZE 


PAID  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1961  : '  $2,698,976.00  TO  6159  POLICY  HOLDERS. 
TYPICAL  PAYMENTS: 


Member's  wife,  22  years  old, 
diabetes  . . $3650 

Employee's  husband,  59  years 
old,  lung  cancer  . 


1050 

Member’s  wife,  46  years  old, 
multiple  sclerosis  . . .  1320 

Member,  32  years  old, 
rehabilitation  after  farm  accident  1500 

Member,  55  years  old, 
gout  . — . : . 


2085 


With  G.L.F.’s  comprehensive  medi¬ 
cal  expense  benefits,  YOU,  as  a  G.L.F. 
member,  your  HIRED  HELP,  and  ALL 
ELIGIBLE  DEPENDENTS  receive  up  to 
$5,000  (under  age  65)  for  EACH  in¬ 
sured  person  and  for  EACH  disability. 

Send  today  for  this  free  folder  ex¬ 
plaining  the  many  advantages  of 
G.L.F.  Member  Insurance. 


G.L.F.  Member  Insurance, 
Department  A 
Terrace  HiU 
Ithaca,  New  Yorx 


IU  K 

nauv 

UQ9W 


GENTLEMEN: 

I  would  like  more  information  on 
G.L.F.  Member  Group  Health,  Accident 
and  Life  Insurance  for  G.L.F.  mem¬ 
bers,  their  families  and  employees. 


Name . . Age:. 


Address 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


Premium  payments  may  be  handled  by 
milk  check  deductions. 


GROW  GIANT,  FLAVORFUL 

" British  Sovereign " 

STRAWBERRIES 


Practically  as  large  as  hen's  eggs! 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  U.  S. 
from  Exclusive  Importer 
UMMMM,  SUCH  FLAVOR!  Your  family 
will  love  these  big,  firm,  juicy  berries 
that  are  red  clear  through  .  .  .  that  give 
you  the  sweet  aromatic  flavor  of  wild 
strawberries.  Delicious  fresh  —  ideal  for 
quick-freezing. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  NATURE,  these  immense 
Certified  June-bearing  plants  come  from 
British  Columbia,  Canada.  Mature  plants 
yield  up  to  500  berries  .  .  .  grow  18  inches 
nigh,  3  feet  across,  bear  5  years  without 
replanting!  Extremely  hardy.  2  to  4  dozen 
plants  supply  average  family. 

ORDER  NOW.  Expertly  parked,  complete  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  with  each  order.  Unexcelled 
Canadian  stock  not  available  elsewhere. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

12  Plants  24  Plants  48  Plants  94  Plants 

$2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $15.00 

AIRMAIL  50c  a  dozen  exfra 
Dufy  paid,  Postpaid — No  COD's 
MAYNARD  JACOBSON 
175  Rafferty  Gardens  AA  Littleton.  Colorado 


PETERSON 


JOHN 


Monuments— Markers— Direct  to  you 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  —  Lowest 
Prices — Freight  Paid.  Free  Catalog . 
<PALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  881,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


#4lURLL  PflPFR 

FREE  1961  CATALOG 

New  1961  patterns.  Smart  new  colors! 
and  cln-igns.  87  styles.  Complete  in-  f 
structions  for  measuring  and  hang¬ 
ing  wallpaper.  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
— 1 2  to  !4  lower  than  retail  stores  & 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  now.  54th.  year 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Codings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
nave  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings, 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W.  5  Bond  St.  Adams. 
N.  Y. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  I  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Miss  Edna  Ryder,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire,  handpainting  some  of  her  popular 
small  ceramics.  She  sells  all  she  can  make.  Her  small  ceramic  pieces  are  in 
demand  because  of  their  original  design,  hand  painting  and  lettering,  cfhd 
beautiful  soft  color. 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

llobliy  Letters  From  Our  Readers 


Small  Ceramics 

I  have  developed  a  little  business 
of  small  ceramics.  My  interest  in 
clay  started  22  years  ago  after  see¬ 
ing  demonstrations  of  work  on  the 
potter’s  wheel  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
I  joined  a  night  school  pottery  class 
and  for  the  next  several  years 
spent  many  an  evening  working  in 
clay. 

When  I  retired  from  my  job  a 
number  of  years  ago,  I  concen¬ 
trated  on  making  pottery  and  fixing 
up  the  134-year-old  house  that  I  had 
bought  in  New  Hampshire,  my  pres¬ 
ent  home.  Later,  when  I  became 
aware  of  the  New  Hampshire 
League  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  I  joined 
the  Hancock  shop  and  sent  jam  jars 
and  plates  .  .  .  just  a  few  things. 
People  seemed  to  like  them,  and 
each  year  since  then,  the  demand 
has  been  more  than  I  can  supply, 
no  matter  how  hard  I  work. 

I  now  make  lobster  butter  dishes, 
jam  jars,  wine  cups,  syrup  bottles, 
salad  dressing  bottles,  tea  trivets, 
ash  trays,  plates,  beakers,  and  coast¬ 
ers.  The  largest  sellers  are  the  little 
lobster  butters  and  the  wine  cups 
which  have  quotations  on  them.  I 
keep  prices  as  low  as  possible. 

All  pieces  must  pass  a  jury  before 
they  can  be  made  for  sale  in  the 
shops  of  the  New  Hampshire  League 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hancock  and  Sharon 
shops  in  this  region,  which  I  serve 
direct,  I  consign  my  pieces  to  the 
Concord  main  headquarters  from 
which  the  upstate  shops  are  served. 
Customers  also  stop  at  my  home; 
in  summer  I  hang  out  a  sign. 

I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
hobby  to  keep  you  busy  and  happy 
in  retirement  .  .  .  and  also  to  bring 
in  some  extra  income.— Edna  Ryder, 
R.  1,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 

lollocts  Razors 

For  years  I  have  collected  straight 
razors.  I  have  about  100  made  in  a 
good  many  of  our  states  and  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  Very 
few  razors  are  dated.  I  have  one 
dated  1694  and  some  that  seem  to  be 
older  than  that.  I  have  one  that  is. 
magnetic.  The  sales  idea  was  that 
the  magnetism  would  attract  the 
whiskers,  thus  setting  them  up  for 
better  cutting.  There  is  just  one 
hitch;  magnetism  will  not  attract 
whiskers.  I  also  have  one  with  the 
brand  name  “Electric,”  but  while 


electricity  will  attract  whiskers, 
there  is  no  way  of  holding  the 
charge  on  steel,  as  on  a  comb. 

I  have  one  of  the  heavy  Wade  and 
Butcher  razors.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
small  cleaver.  Some  one  might  read 
this  who  can  tell  me  more  about  the 
history  of  razors.  I  know  very  little 
about  them  except  to  collect  them 
and  sharpen  them.  A  great  many  of 
mine  are  so  sharp  one  can  hold  a 
hair  at  one  end  and  cut  pieces  from 
the  loose  end.  I  consider  they  are 
dull  if  they  won’t  do  that. 

There  are  several  older  men 
around  the  country  that  I  have 
Sharpened  razors  for;  some  like 
myself  who  don’t  like  the  modern 
methods  of  shaving.  —  Charles  C. 
Perce,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Enjoys  Weaving 

I  have  pi'eced  many  quilts  and 
sold  some,  and  now,  I  have  a  loom 
and  enjoy  weaving.  I  have  sold  a 
number  of  woven  rugs;  also,  hall 
and  stair  runners,  but  not  all  I  can 
make.  I  am  trying  to  build  up  my 
market,  as  it  helps  my  arthritis  to 
work  on  the  loom,  as  well  as  being 
a  very  pleasant  pastime  for  long 
days. — Mrs.  Emma  E.  Cook,  105  W. 
Franklin  St.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Eniliroidery  Painting 

I  have  several  hobbies  and  my 
latest  one  is  embroidery  painting.  It 
is  very  interesting  and  even  children 
from  eight  years  up  can  do  it.  It  is  a 
fairly  recent  novelty.  The  fabric  is 
stamped  like  embroidery.  You  buy 
a  set  of  paints  of  various  colors. 
They  come  in  a  tube,  and  it  is  just 
like  writing  with  a  ball  point  pen. 
Everyone  who  has  an  opportunity  to 
try  this  should  do  so.  It  can  even  be 
done  from  a  wheelchair.  —  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Young,  Box  128,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont 


SPRING  CLEANING 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 
Roll  up  the  snow  fence,  winter-staggered/ 
Scrape  out  the  rubbled  gutter; 

In  fields  washed  down  with  April  rain, 
Get  rid  of  sludge  and  clutter. 

New  grass  is  gay  with  dandelions. 
Yellow  as  fresh-churned  butter. 

And  someone  tossed  some  robins  in 
To  strut  and  hop  and  flutter! 
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By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


lilHiil 


9229.  Sun-fun  set  to  sew  in  denim, 
poplin,  broadcloth,  pique.  Includes 
blouse,  shorts,  skirt.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14.  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 

4860.  Side-buttoned  jacket,  slim  skirt 
_a  natural  for  smooth  linen,  stubbed 
cotton,  shantung.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14%',  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%, 
2414.  35  cents. 


9079.  Softly  styled  bodice,  choice  of 
slim  skirt  or  flared.  Sew  in  silk  or  cot¬ 
ton — print  or  solid.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 

35  cents. 


9229 

10-20 


4776.  Side-buttoned  casual  no 
Waist  seam;  tie  sash  holds  gathers 
ln  place.  Linen,  pique,  shantung  for 
this.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

9330.  Choose  full  skirt  or  slim  to 
a(M  to  tab-collared  bodice.  Cotton 


print,  tissue  gingham,  gay  calico  are 
pretty  fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%, 
22  % ,  24%.  35  cents. 

Our  full-color  Catalog  shows  styles 
for  North,  South,  East,  West  ...  all 
sizes,  all  occasions.  Order  your  copy 
TODAY.  Price  35S 


Send  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  IT,  New 
Terk.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send 
35c  for  FASHION  CATALOG. 


business 


is  keeping 
YOU 

ON  TIME! 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 
May  10 — June  20 


MOHAWK  is  a  specialist  in  short 
flight  “on  timo"  transportation 
with  special  techniques  for  easy 
check-in  .  .  .  faster  departures 
.  .  and  more  flights  that  or¬ 
iginate  where  you  board.  Every¬ 
where  Ujistate  New  York,  and 
most  everywhere  in  Western  New 
England  too.  IV|0HAWK  serves  an 
airport  near  you!  Fly  MOHAWK 
to  New  York  Boston  .  .  . 

Cleveland  Detroit  .  .  .  and 

anywhere  in-between — or  make 
connections  for  all  the  world 


Call  a  SPECIALIST  .  Call  MOHAWK! 

LOOK  FOR  US  IN  "THE  YELLOW  PAGES" 


Plan  to 

Fly  MOHAWK 
to  New  York 


* 


or  phone  your  Travel  Agent. 


The  SPECIALIST  Airline 


BUILD  THIS 

BULL  PEN 
ON  YOUR  FARM 


if  you  want  cows  with 

•  HIGHER  PRODUCTION 

•  MORE  SALES  APPEAL 

•  FUNCTIONALLY  SOUND  TYPE 

•  GOOD  RESULTS  IN  THE  SHOW  RING 

"Pens"  like  this  house  many  bulls.  They  are  the  safest,  most 
convenient,  profit  making  bull  pens  on  the  market  today.  For 
blueprints,  contact  your  NYABC  technician  or  write 

NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

I\  (>.  Box  528 -A A  lllmea,  IN.  Y. 

Prayed  Through  20  Years  of  Progressive  Service 
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Here’s  a  flail  chopper  chewing  up  alfalfa  and  purling  it  into  a  PTO  equipped 
manure  spreader;  the  spreader  doubles  as  a  self-unloading  wagon. 


A  Choice  of  Choppers 

By  THOMAS  E.  CLAGUE 


1^  OT  TOO  MANY  years  ago,  silo 
filling  was  a  simple  matter.  It 
was  done  in  the  fall,  using  a  corn 
binder,  an  ensilage  cutter,  and  lots 
of  manpower.  The  binder  could  also 
be  used  for  cutting  corn  for  fodder, 
but  the  ensilage  cutter  was  general¬ 
ly  good  for  only  one  job. 


Buying  equipment  for  making 
silage  was  much  simpler  then,  too. 
Today,  you  have  at  least  three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  field  forage  harvest¬ 
ers,  with  many  different  kinds  of 
heads,  numerous  types  of  self-un¬ 
loading  forage  wagons,  as  well  as 


blowers  and  elevators  for  putting 
materia]  into  storage. 

How  did  the  chopper  situation  get 
so  complicated?  And  how  can  you 
make  any  sense  out  of  it,  so  you’ll 
know  which  one  you  should  buy? 
Your  best  bet  is  to  find  out  what 
the  different  types  are,  and  then  buy 
the  one  that  fills  the  bill  best  for 
you. 

Cutler  On  Wheels 

The  field  forage  harvester  was 
created  by  putting  an  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  with  a  PTO  drive  on  a  trailer. 
Early  harvesters  of  this  sort  had  the 
knives  mounted  on  a  big  flywheel. 
These  cut  the  material  as  it  fed 
through  the  throat  and  across  the 
“chopping  block”  or  shearing  bar. 
Big  paddles  on  the  flywheel  caused 
a  blowing  action  which  delivered  the 
material  into  the  wagon,  much  as 
the  old  cutter  had  blown  it  into  the 
silo. 

The  flywheel  chopper  is  still  the 
only  type  of  machine  built  by  two  of 
the  most  important  names  in  the 
field,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  users 
who  keep  coming  back. 

But  some  place  along  the  line,  the 
principle  used  in  the  reel-type  lawn- 
mower  was  adapted  to  field  forage 
harvesting.  Today  you  can  buy  any 
number  of  such  machines.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  when  well  engineered,  they 
will  be  lighter  -in  weight  for  their 
capacity  than  a  flywheel-type  ma¬ 
chine.  Usually,  less  weight  tends  to 
mean  smaller  cost,  and  a  combina- 
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tion  of  cost  plus  convenience  might 
prompt  you  to  buy  a  reel-type  field 
forage  harvester. 

Newest  on  the  scene  is  the  flail- 
type  harvester,  which  is  simpler. 
Here,  knives  move  through  the  air, 
cutting  off  portions  of  the  plant, 
and  throwing  or  blowing  it  into  the 
wagon.  The  cutting  is  all  done  by 
the  many  small  knives  attached  to 
a  horizontal  rotor  by  a  joint.  This 
attachment  allows  them  to  swing 
with  a  flailing  action.  In  its  simplest 
form,  this  type  machine  is  lower  in 
cost  than  any  other.  Its  power  re¬ 
quirement  is  greater  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  mower,  but  much  less  than 
that  of  a  conventional  field  chopper 

Which  One? 

Now,  which  should  you  buy,  and 
why?  You  might  buy  the  flywheel 
type  machine  if  you  have  had  good 
experience  with  this  type,  if  your 
dealer  takes  good  care  of  you,  and 
if  you  like  the  squarely-cut  pieces 
of  silage. 

You  might  buy  a  reel-type  chop¬ 
per  for  reasons  of  cost  and  con¬ 
venience.  In  general,  a  good  reel- 
type  machine  with  capacity  equal 
to  that  of  a  flywheel  machine  should 
cost  you  less  than  a  flywheel-type 
machine.  And  most  of  the  “reels” 
have  built-in  knife  sharpeners,  so 
that  the  blades  can  be  touched  up 
right  in  the  field.  This  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  convenient  than  the  fly¬ 
wheel-type  machine. 

Flail-type  machines  are  popular 
on  a  cost  basis.  Although  the  cut¬ 
ting  action  is  not  as  clean  as  the 
other  two  types,  some  people  feel 
that  the  “chewed  up”  material 
makes  better  silage,  and  is  easier 
for  the  cows  to  eat. 

But  even  here,  the  situation  is 
getting  more  complex.  For  instance, 
the  type  of  knife  that  will  throw 
material  directly  into  a  wagon  will 
also  stir  up  a  lot  of  dust.  So  you 
can  now  buy  a  machine  which  has 
an  auger  and  a  blower,  and  the 
knives  are  shaped  to  just  deliver 
material  into  the  auger. 

The  flail-type  machine  will  do 
many  kinds  of  jobs.  It  will  cut  the 
crop  as  it  stands,  for  “mechanical 
pasturing.”  It  will  chop  corn  and 
other  row  crops  for  silage,  and  it 
makes  good  bedding  out  of  dry  corn 
stalks.  It  will  cut  wilted  hay  for 
grass  silage,  it  will  cut  cured  hay 
for  chopped  hay.  and  it  can  be  used 
as  a  hay  conditioner. 

As  a  conditioner,  tests 'show  that 
flail-cut  hay  usually  dries  faster 
than  that  run  through  either  a 
crusher  or  crimper.  However,  losses 
when  raking  are  higher  with  flail 
conditioning  because  of  failure  of 
the  rake  to  pick  up  some  of  the  fine¬ 
ly  cut  material. 


Add  dollars  to  your  farm  income  with  an 


ELECTRIC  HAY  DRYER! 

Now  harvest  early,  when  hay  is  at  its  peak.  Mow  cured  hay  retains 
the  highest  percentage  of  leaves  and  has  more  TDN  (total  digestible 
nutrients).  Giving  your  cows  this  more  digestible  hay  increases  their 
milk  production  because  they  are  getting  needed  nutritional  require¬ 
ments.  And  you’re  not  buying  costly  supplemental  feed. 

It’s  all  made  possible  by  an  electric  hay  dryer — the  smartest  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  make  on  your  farm.  Ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm 
Representative  to  help  you  plan  an  installation  for  your  farm. 

Sv‘i 

Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically !  Niagara  mohawk 
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Come  With  Us! 


HAVE  YOU  been  thinking  about 
the  fascinating  American  Agri 
culturist  tour  to  Ireland.  Scotland, 
and  England  that  we  announced  last 
month — and  wishing  you  could  go 
with  us  to  see  these  delightful 
islands?  Perhaps,  your  grandparents 
were  born  in  one  of  them  and  you 
have  always  had  a  secret  wish  to 
see  the  place  they  came  from. 

Many  people  who  go  to  Europe 
wish  they  could  spend  more  time 
in  the  British  Isles.  Often  they  try 
to  squeeze  in  a  day’s  air  trip  to 
Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  but  it  takes 
more  than  that  to  get  the  full  flavor 
of  these  islands.  You  need  to  di’ive 
through  the  countryside  and  see  at 
leisure  famous  places  you  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  about. 

Our  British  Isles  Holiday  lasts  ex¬ 
actly  four  weeks — from  August  31 
to  September  28.  You’ll  have  the 
pleasure  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  on 
the  strikingly  beautiful  SS  Maure¬ 
tania,  a  favorite  of  seasoned  travel¬ 
ers.  Our  first  sight  of  land  on  the 
other  side  will  be  the  green  sod  of 
Ireland,  and  one  of  our  first  stops 
will  be  at  Blarney  Castle. 

Every  day  of  our  tour  will  hold 
something  that  you  will  always  re¬ 
member.  There  is  not  space  here  to 
mention  all  the  wonderful  things  it 
includes,  but  we  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  tour 


itinerary.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  escorted,  all-ex¬ 
pense,  quality  tour.  The  cost  is  very 
reasonable,  and  we  urge  you  to  con¬ 
sider  Tt.  We  think  it  is  too  good  to 
miss! 


I - - - , 

*  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President,  I 

I  American  Agriculturist  I 

I  Box  367-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  I 

I  | 

(  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 

,  of  your  British  Isles  Tour,  August  31-September  28,  1961. 

i  ;  i 

I  Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _  * 

Please  print  vour  name  'tinl  arMi-ess  I 

! _ _ I 


Order  27  Needs  Revision ! 

'Continued  from  Page  1) 


opportunity  to  vote  on  them  sepa¬ 
rately.  And  if  the  necessary  major¬ 
ity  accept  other  provisions  of  the 
Order,  but  turn  down  the  milk  pro¬ 
motion  and  production  control,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  will  not  endanger  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Order  27. 

It  has  been  my  firm  belief  that  if 
all  groups  had  gotten  solidly  be¬ 
hind  the  “positive  letter  plan”  for 
milk  promotion,  whereby  every 
dairyman  under  the  Order  would 
help  pay  for  promotion  unless  he 
definitely  stated  his  objections,  this 
plan  would  now  be  in  effect.  At 
present  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation-National  Dairy  Council  pi 
New  York  has  a  voluntary  promo 
tion  plan  where  dairymen  who  wish, 
agree  to  a  deduction  of  three  cents 
per  cwt. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious 
that  one  big  reason  for  the  recent 
decline  in  uniform  prices  received 
h.V  producers  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  production  without  equal  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption.  This  puts 
a  larger  percentage  of  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  into  the  lower  classifications, 
vvhich  brings  a  lower  price. 


Dairymen  all  over  the  country 
have  been  studying  a  proposed  milk 
expansion  control  plan,  whereby 
each  dairyman  would  get  a  quota 
based  on  present  or  recent  produc¬ 
tion.  While  the  original  proposal 
was  to  “freeze”  production  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels  until  the  population  in¬ 
creased  enough  to  bring  consump¬ 
tion  up  to  meet  supply,  there  have 
been  recent  suggestions  that  quotas 
(if  applied)  should  cut  back  pro¬ 
duction,  perhaps  5  percent. 

In  considering  possible  Order 
changes,  it  is  obviously  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  cooperative  milk  market¬ 
ing  organizations  to  strive  to  get  for 
their  members  the  best  possible 
price,  considering  market  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is,  however,  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  minimize  long-time  results 
in  favor  of  immediate  returns.  If 
not  justified  by  market  conditions, 
such  results  must  eventually  be 
paid  for. 

On  this  basis  there  is  little  if  any 
conflict,  of  intei^est  among  groups 
and  the  opportunities  for  serving 
members  will  be  increased  greatly 
by  the  close  working  together  of  all 
of  them. 


Yes,  the  summer  time  is  the  easiest  time  for  us  to  spread 
lime.  That’s  why  most  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  will  offer 
a  big  discount  this  summer. 

The  dollar  savings  is  not  the  only  reason  summer 
spreading  is  best  for  you.  Spreading  lime  on  sod  to  be 
plowed  will  make  sure  it  is  well  mixed  and  reacted  for 
your  1963  seeding. 

G.L.F.  Salesmen  will  be  taking  orders  during  the  week 
of  April  24th.  Plan  your  program  with  them,  based  on 
soil  test  results,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  summer 
discount.  This  5-Star  Forage  practice  will  pay  dividends 
for  you  in  the  rotations  ahead. 

We  suggest  you  take  a  minute  also  to  plan  use  of 
G.L.F.’s  Haymakers  .  .  .  forage  fertilizers  that  will  boost 
late  cuttings  and  put  your  stands  in  good  condition  for 
the  winter.  Watch  for  your  G.L.F.  Salesman. 


G.L.F. 

LIME  &  FORAGE  FERTILIZERS 
FOR  5  STAR  FORAGE 


Save  Up  To  $40 
Per  Cow  With.  An 


ELECTRIC  HAY  DRYER 


•You  can  insure  early  cut  hay — just  as  it 
reaches  its  peak  in  food  value. 

•  Early  cut,  fan-dried  hay  means  less  leaf 
shattering  and  protein  loss. 

•  Extra  nutrients  in  early  cut  hay  mean  less 

■  grain  needed  in  a  cow's  diet. 

•  Early  cut  hay  is  more  palatable  and 
easier  to  digest  than  field-cured  hay. 


BUY  A 
HAY  DRYER 
NOWl 


Get  in  on  this  savings  NOW.  See  your 
Farm  Service  Representative  or  dealer  for 
help  in  planning  a  complete  electric  hay 
drying  system. 


mm 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  CORNFIELD 


First  came  the  hoe,  then  the  one-horse  cultivator,  then  the  tractor  and  multiple- 
rowed  cultivator,  now  on  light  soils  at  least,  pre-emergence  weed  killers,  and 
no  cultivator  at  all! 


Should  I 

Throw  Away  file  Cultivator? 


¥  IKE  about  everything  else  in  the 
•■-‘'farm  business,  the  theories  and 
practices  of  cultivating  have  entire¬ 
ly  changed  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
I  well  remember  my  father  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn  with  a  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  often  weighted  down  with  sev¬ 
eral  big  stones,-  and  with  Dad  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  the  handles  with  all 
his  might.  Of  course  he  probably 
did  more  harm  than  good  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  roots.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  what  he  would  think  of  a 
modern  multiple-rowed  riding  cul¬ 
tivator,  powered  by  a  tractor. 

Father  would  be  still  more  start¬ 
led  if  he  could  know  that  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  corn  now 
grown  in  the  United  States  without 
any  cultivation  at  all.  It  is  done  by 
weed  killers.  There  are,  of  course, 
only  two  reasons  for  ever  cultivat¬ 
ing  any  crop:  first,  to  control  weeds 
and  second,  to  break  up;  lighten 
and  aerate  heavy  soils. 

Experimentation  and  practice 
now  have  proven  that  weeds  can  be 
controlled  and,  if  the  soil  is  not  too 
heavy,  cultivation  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  re¬ 
cently  in  developing  and  using 
weed  killers.  The  one  used  most  at 
first  was  2,4-D.  My  own  experience 
with  this  chemical  with  post-em¬ 
ergence  applications  was  mostly 
unsatisfactory.  By  the  time  the 
corn  had  germinated,  it  was  too 


late  to  kill  all  the  weeds.  More  re¬ 
cently,  pre-emergence  chemicals 
have  come  along  which  are  applied 
when  the  corn  is  planted,  and  they 
have  proven  very  effective.  Two  of 
the  best  of  these  are  Atrazine  and 
Simazine,  and  they  do  not  injure 
the  corn. 

Corn  planters  can  be  equipped 
with  spray  or  granular  applicators 
to  apply  these  chemicals  in  one  op¬ 
eration  when  the  corn  is  planted. 
These  may  be  applied  in  bands  over 
each  row  or  over  the  entire  space 
between  the  rows.  If  all  the  ground 
is  covered  with  these  weed  con¬ 
trols,  and  if  the  soil  is  put  in  good 
tilth  before  planting,  no  cultivation 
of  the  corn  will  be  needed. 

How’s  that  for  change  in  growing 
our  leading  crop  in  one  man’s  life¬ 
time? 

not  ALL  FOOD  ros  rs 

WAS  greatly  interested  recently 
when  standing  near  a  cashier  in 
a  large  chain  store  to  watch  the 
items  that  each  customer  wheeled 
up  to  be  paid  for.  I  took  particular 
notice  to  see  how  many  non-food 
items  there  were  in  each  purchase. 

Unloaded  on  the  cashier’s  stand 
while  I  stood  there  were:  gum, 
candy,  soft  drinks,  beer,  razor 
blades,  cosmetics,  stockings,  maga¬ 
zines,  records,  camera  film,  aprons, 
children’s  clothes,  stationery,  kit¬ 
chen  wares,  a  small  electric  appli¬ 


ance,  toys,  games,  and  some  comic 
books.  I  know  that  there  were  other 
non-food  items  in  the  store  which 
I  did  not  see. 

Yet  I’ll  bet  that  when  every  one 
of  those  customers  paid  her  bill, 
she  classed  every  item  under  the 
cost  of  food!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  the  real  groc¬ 
ery  or  food  items  was  only  a  part  of 
the  total  cost. 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff  of  Cornell,  a 
nationally  known  and  respected 
economist,  says: 

“The  cost  of  food  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  unbelievably  cheap 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  our 
income  spent  for  it.” 

He  said  further:  “At  the  time  of 
World  War  I,  the  amount  spent  for 
food  was  about  40%  of  the  family 
income;  now  it  has  dropped  to 
22%. ” 

ANY  OT EE  FBI  RUSINESS 
WOULD  FAIL 

IN  ALBANY  with  a  few  moments 
Ato  spare,  I  visited  both  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature  on  one  of  the 
closing  days  of  this  winter’s  ses¬ 
sion.  They  were  madhouses.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  in  session,  some 
of  the  members  were  visiting  with 
one  another  or  were  even  out  in  the 
lobbies,  and  very  few  seemed  to  be 
paying  much  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  under  consideration. 

So  many  bills  are  passed  each 
year  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  legislators  to  be  familiar  with 
them  all.  Every  year,  about  4,000 
bills  are  introduced;  about  1200  are 
passed;  and  about  1000  finally  be¬ 
come  law.  Many  important  bills  are 
killed  arbitrarily  in  small  commit¬ 
tees  so  that  the  whole  Legislature 
never  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on 
them. 

That  was  true  this  year  of  the 
bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  boys  and  girls  under 
21  years  of  age,  although  the  Leg¬ 
islature  itself  would  probably  have 
passed  this  bill  had  the  members 
been  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

No  one  can  watch  the  legislative 
proceedings  very  long  without  los¬ 
ing  confidence  in  what  is  done.  Any 
commercial  business,  run  with  such 
haphazard,  unbusinesslike  methods 
would  soon  fail. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging 
things  about  our  State  government 
— about  all  our  government,  in  fact 
—  is  the  tax  situation.  Governor 
Rockefeller  submitted  a  budget  of 
2.4  billion  dollars  (yes,  I  said  bil¬ 
lion,  not  million),  an  all-time  high. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  huge  sum, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  supple¬ 
mental  budget  of  27  million  dollars 
more. 

Included  in  this  budget  is  an  item 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  $4,000  to  a  total 
of  $12,500  annually.  How’s  that  for 
three  months’  work? 

Unless  the  people  themselves  put 
on  the  brakes  and  soon,  all  this 
crazy  government  mismanagement 
and  high  spending  by  the  State  and 
Federal  government  will  surely  lead 
to  a  completely  impossible  and 
ruinous  tax  situation. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  IS 
NEVER  DONE! 

ORE  than  one-third  of  all  the 
women  of  working  age  in  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  jobs 
outside  their  homes.  Many  farm 
women  work  in  factories  or  at 
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office  jobs,  and  millions  more  also 
help  with  the  outside  farm  work. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  these 
millions  of  women  workers  who 
have  to  carry  on  a  double  job — as 
an  office,  factory,  or  farm  worker 
and  a  homemaker. 

About  eight  million  of  these 
women  have  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  That’s  hard 
on  the  children  too.  Just  the  other 
day  a  teacher  told  me  about  one  of 
her  pupils  with  whom  she  was  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty.  She  thought  the  chief 
reason  was  because  neither  of  the 
parents  was  home,  except  in  the 
evening. 

Some  of  these  women  who  do 
not  have  double  responsibilities  are 
happy  with  their  jobs.  But  millions 
of  them  who  are  trying  to  do  two 
jobs  are  likely  to  neglect  one  or 
the  other,  and  to  be  overtired  much 
of  the  time. 

Fortunately,  employers  are  doing 
much  to  make  work  easier  and 
pleasanter.  The  work  week  is  short. 
There  are  coffee  breaks  and  rest 
periods.  Overtime  is  regulated; 
there  are  vacations  and  sick  leaves, 
and  safety  equipment  is  used  in 
plants. 

MUST  PROVE  YOUR 
STATEMENTS 

NE  of  the  most  disagreeable 
jobs  in  the  whole  year  is  making 
the  income  tax  report.  This  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  now  because  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
tightening  up  every  loophole  so 
that  if  you  make  even  an  honest 
mistake,  you  are  in  trouble. 

Every  statement  has  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  proof,  and  the  only  proof  is 
full  and  accurate  records.  It  is  not 
enough  to  throw  a  lot  of  receipts 
and  other  papers  into  a  drawer  or 
desk. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so 
before  it  is  too  late  this  year,  go 
back  over  your  accounts  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  everything 
necessary  to  make  a  correct  and 
full  report. 

The  one  good  thing  about  the  in¬ 
come  tax  report  is  that  it  gives  you 
a  better  knowledge  of  your  own 
business. 

EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

O  YOU  remember  the  story  I 
told  here  recently  about  the 
farm  woman  who  tried  to  trade  her 
butter  with  the  local  storekeeper? 
A  rat  had  fallen  into  the  cream  so 
her  family  would  not  eat  the  butter. 
She  told  the  storekeeper  that  if  he 
would  trade  his  butter  for  hers, 
whoever  bought  it  would  not  mind 
“because  what  people  don’t  know 
won’t  hurt  them.” 

The  storekeeper  said,  “All  right,” 
but  instead  of  actually  trading  the 
butter  for  his  own,  he  took  the 
woman’s  butter  into  the  back  room, 
re-wrapped  it,  and  gave  it  back  to 
her  with  the  remark:  “What  people 
don’t  know  won’t  hurt  them.” 

This  story  reminded  a  friend  of 
mine  of  a  similar  one.  After  my 
friend  had  repaired  a  radio,  the 
owner  of  the  radio  asked  him  to 
dispose  of  the  wornout  tubes. 
When  my  friend  declined,  the  own¬ 
er  said: 

“Oh,  take  them  along  with  you 
and  leave  them  on  someone’s 
lawn.” 

My  friend  did.  He  left  them  on 
the  owner’s  lawn! 
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Service  Bureau 


SLICK  TRICK 

If  you  are  visited  by  a  man  who  tells 
you  how  lucky  you  are  that  you  are 
eligible  to  win  $1,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes,  merely  for  giving  the  names 
of  ten  newly  married  couples,  or  by  an¬ 
swering  three  easy  questions  you  had 
better  get  his  license  number  and  get 
in  touch  with  the  State  Troopers. 

Referring  to  this,  a  western  New 
York  reader  says,  “I  was  not  think¬ 
ing  straight,  maybe  because  my  wife 
was  in  the  hospital,  but  I  did  do 
some  checking.  I  called  the  office  of 
the  firm  he  claimed  to  be  represent¬ 
ing  in  Buffalo  and  they  assured  me 
he  was  their  authorized  representa¬ 
tive.  I  also  required  that  he  put  cer¬ 
tain  things  he  said  in  writing  on  the 
contract,  and  then  I  gave  him  a 
check  for  $299.00.  Yes,  it  was  a  certi¬ 
fied  check;  he  made  that  a  stipu¬ 
lation.” 

Here  are  further  details  of  the 
story  told  us.  To  show  his  good 
faith,  our  subscriber  was  to  put  up 
the  money,  but  he  was  promised  that 
in  a  short  time  he  would  get  back 
$250.00  for  the  names  and  addresses 
received;  the  other  $49.00  was  for  a 
chain  saw  which  was  to  be  delivered 
in  ten  days.  The  license  number  of 
the  car  was  taken  and,  after  ponder¬ 
ing  the  matter,  this  information  was 
given  to  the  State  Troopers,  and 
troopers  in  the  area  were  warned  to 
watch  for  a  car  with  this  license 
plate.  The  thing  which,  in  this  case, 
caused  our  subscriber  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  troopers,  was  that 
inspection  of  the  “receipt”  showed 
that  it  was  a  conditional  sales  con¬ 
tract! 

We  have  recently  received  warn¬ 
ings  from  readers  in  Allegany,  Erie, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties  that  representatives  of  this 
company  have  been  operating  in 
their  area.  We  have  written  the 
company  about  one  complaint,  but 
have  received  no  answer. 

In  some  cases,  agents  may  have 
stayed  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
In  other  cases  we  doubt  that  they 
did,  but  in  any  event  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  notify  the  State  Troopers 
if  such  a  man  calls  on  you! 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 


Miss  Evelyn  Oakley,  Woodhull  . $10,72 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  t.  J.  Hedlund,  Sherman  .  300.00 

(refund  on  rug) 

Mr.  Albcr  F.  Grant,  Albany  .  10.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

Mr.  Wm.  Kirkpatrick,  Saratoga  Springs  20.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

Mrs.  Sophie  Barsczeski,  Sagaponack  .  18.75 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Edwin  j.  Keeler,  Truxton  .  25.00 

(payiuen  on  cows) 

Mr  Bernard  Hoffman  Pavilion  .  50.00 

(payment  on  hay) 

Mr.  Fran'  Swetz,  Hopewel  Junction  .  4.00 

(refund  on  subscription) 

Mr.  Philip  Munson,  Groton  .  40.00 

■i  *ref.uiid  on  parts) 

Mr.  Clinton  E.  Cotterill.  Dryden  .  700.00 

(paymen*  for  cowl 

Mr.  John  N.  Crowell,  Remsen  .  13.95 

(refund  on  photos) 

Miss  Pauline  Rocker.  Remsen  .  4.98 

(ref mid  on  order) 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Lilley,  Brockton  .  9.00 

(refund  on  cups) 

PENNS  r-VANIA 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mansfield  .  5.00 

(refund  on  clock)  « 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  E.  J,  Trent.  Dumont  . . .  2.00 

(refund  or  tweezers) 

Mrs.  Charles  Bishop.  Ringocs  .  160.25 

(claim  settlement) 

VERMONT 

Ml-  Frank  Miller.  Hartland  .  45.58 

(refund  on  order) 

mi.  Fred  C.  Giddings,  Cambridge  .  86.40 

(Payment  on  check) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  H.  Newton  Lee,  Old  Lyme  .  5.00 

(refund  on  barrel) 

FLORIDA 

Mr.  Gilbert  Noyes.  Arcadia  .  5.00 

(refund  on  clcck) 


$3509.69  Paid  To 
Head-on  Crash  Victims 

v 

On  a  narrow  secondary  road  two  cars  met  head-on  at  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
The  driver  of  one  car  and  her  passenger  as  well  as  the  driver  of  the  other  car 
all  carried  several  North  American  policies.  Here  is  the  story  how  Bernard 
Virkler,  local  agent  of  Castorland,  N.  Y.,  helped  them  with  North  American 
protection. 

$1992.86 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Loson  for 
weekly  disability  and 
medical  expenses  due  to 
broken  jaw  and  ribs  and 
injured  chest,  knees  and 
chin. 


“We  are  awful  glad  to  have  had  maximum  accident  protection  by  carrying 
several  of  your  policies  on  both  of  us.  The  last  policy  was  added  just  three  months 
before  the  accident.  The  $1992.86  payment  took  care  of  all  our  hills.  When  Mr. 
Virkler  first  slopped  we  were  undecided  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  take  out  the 
protection,  but  we  are  most  glad  we  did  and  we  will  always  keep  it  renewed.” 


Receiving  her  check  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loson  said : 


$1075.19 

To  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Virkler 
for  weekly  disability  and 
medical  expenses  due  to 
cut  chin  and  elbow,  a  con¬ 
cussion  and  loss  of  six 
teeth. 


Receiving  her  cheek  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virkler  said: 

“We  are  thankful  we  have  North  American  protection.  We  also  appreciate  the 
personal  service  given  us  by  your  agent  Bernard  Virkler.  We  don’t  see  how  the 
policies  pay  so  much  for  so  little  cost.  We  expect  to  always  keep  all  our  policies 
renewed.” 


$441.64 

To  Miss  Ruby  J.  Widrick 
for  weekly  disability  and 
medical  expenses  due  to 
cut  lip,  hand,  arm;  injured 
knees  and  broken  teeth. 


Receiving  her  cheek  Miss  Widrick  said: 

“I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  had  North  American  insurance.  I  had  a  lot  of  dental 
repair  work  as  the  result  of  my  accident,  and  this  insurance  has  taken  care  of  the 
hills.  From  my  own  personal  experience  I  would  highly  recommend  this  protec- 
lion.  I  deeply  appreciate  Mr.  Bernard  V'rkler’s  personal  attention  at  the  time  of 
my  claim.”  / 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


^^Ceef^fourJI 
Policies  Renewed 


AIM  AT  TOP  BALING  PERFORMANCE 

...hit  the  bull’s-eye  with  a  JOHN  DEERE 


. 


. 


Here's  the  family-sized  1 4-T  Baler  with  a  new  “2010”  Row-Crop  Utility  Tractor. 


Straight-shootin’  John  Deere  Balers  aren’t  known 
only  for  big  capacity  ...  or  rugged  construction  .  .  . 
or  accurate  tying  ...  or  easy  adjustments.  They’re 
known  for  all  of  these  things. 

Big  capacity  doesn’t  do  an  ounce  of  good  unless 
the  baler  has  the  strength  and  dependability  to  keep 
it  going  when  conditions  are  tough.  A  dense,  square- 
cornered,  good-looking  bale  is  worthless  if  it  comes 
untied  before  you’re  ready  to  feed  it.  And  a  baler 
that  requires  a  specialist  to  come  out  from  town  to  get 
’er  running  again  is  just  wasting  your  valuable  time. 

Yes,  sir,  if  you’ve  got  a  hankerin’  for  a  baler  that 
gets  out  there  and  fires  away  for  all  it’s  worth — then 
you  want  a  John  Deere. 


You’ll  win  a  shoot-out  with  hard  work  and  high  hay¬ 
ing  costs  when  you  handle  your  baling  with  a  John 
Deere  14-T  or  214-T  Twine-Tie  Baler  equipped  with  a 
Bale  Ejector.  The  Ejector  tosses  half-sized,  or  slightly 
larger,  bales  into  wagons  automatically.  The  John 
Deere  Elevator-Barn  Bale  Conveyor  combination 
stores  bales  automatically  .  .  .  without  stacking. 


See  your  dealer  soon  about  a  John  Deere  , 
Twine-  or  Wire-Tie  Baler.  Ask  him  about  the 
convenient  terms  of  the  Credit  Plan,  too. 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


john  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


FOUNDED  1842 


MAY  6,  1961 
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The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 


Putting  Up 


The  Number  One 
June  Job 

By  E.  S.  "Ed”  Harrison  ' 


THE  FARMER  and  the  fisherman  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  Both  are  dreamers.  I  speak  for 
one  that  loves  the  soil  and  for  one  that  has  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  spare  time  on  a  trout  stream. 
The  fisherman  as  he  leaves  for  a  fishing  trip  does 
so  with  confidence  that  today  is  the  day  he  will  make 
the  limit  catch.  He  is  undaunted,  however,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  returns  with  an  empty  creel. 
The  farmer  plants  his  crops  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
with  big  dreams  of  a  record  harvest.  When  adverse 
weather  conditions  greatly  reduce  the  harvest  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  he  doesn’t  give  up.  Some 
way  he  manages  to  get  by  and  his  enthusiasm  will  be 
as  great  as  ever  at  the  next  planting  season. 

Speaking  of  the  fisherman  and  the  farmer  as  dream¬ 
ers,  I  can  remember  a  dream  I  had  one  night  that  was 
too  realistic.  My  favorite  fishing  pal  and  I  planned  to 
try  our  luck  on  opening  day  on  a  stream  where  the 
hig  rainbows  ran  in  the  early  season.  For  weeks  we 
had  “cased”  the  stream  looking  for  the  most  likely 
spots  and  had  been  successful  in  locating  some  real 
hig  fellows  just  waiting  to  be  caught.  Each  night  after 
scouting  the  stream  we  would  check  and  recheck  our 


equipment  to  make  sure  everything  was  in  readiness. 

On  the  night  before  opening  day  I  went  to  bed 
earlier  than  usual  and  was  soon  catching  the  big  ones 
in  my  dreams.  Then  it  happened.  The  grandad  of  them 
all  struck  and  I  set  the  hook  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  to  my  embarrassment  I  fell  out  of  bed  full  length 
on  the  floor  in  a  room  where  more  than  a  dozen  other 
students  were  sleeping. 

Even  when  snow  still  covers  the  ground,  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  doesn’t  dream  of 
the  day  when  he  can  start  tilling  the  soil.  To  the  farm¬ 
er  this  day  is  to  him  what  the  opening  day  of  the 
trout  season  is  to  the  trout  fisherman. 

Over  the  years  I  have  fished  with  fishermen  who’ve 
made  it  their  business  to  see  that  their  equipment  was 
in  good  condition  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner, 
so  that  they  knew  where  to  find  what  they  wanted 
and  woulcf  be  able  to  take  it  out  without  tangling  the 
rest  of  the  gear.  Then  I  have  fished  with  the  careless 
fisherman  who  never  checked  his  gear  from  one  trip 
to  another,  or  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  same  differences  exist  between  farmers  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  care  of  their  equipment.  Speaking  to  the 
individual  farmer,  my  question  is,  “Will  you  be  ready 
on  opening  day?  Have  you  checked  your  equipment 
and  know  that  it  is  ready  to  operate?” 

Above  all  other  farm  equipment,  the  haying  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  put  in  readiness,  because  at  best  the 
hay  harvest  represents  a  battle  against  time.  We  have 
only  a  few  weeks  in  which  to  complete  the  hay  har¬ 
vest  if  we  are  to  fill  our  barns  with  high  quality  hay. 
Good  hay  goes  a  long  way  towards  simplifying  our 
winter  feeding  problems.  If  our  barns  are  filled  with 
poor  hay,  there  is  practically  nothing  that  can  be  done 
that  will  compensate  for  it. 

The  stage  of  maturity  at  which  hay  is  harvested 
has  as  great  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  influence 
on  the  feeding  value  than  the  species  or  variety  grown. 
At  which  stage  should  it  be  cut?  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  research  conducted  to  determine  at  what  stage 
of  maturity  the  various  hay  plants  give  the  largest 
yield  of  the  highest  quality  hay. 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 


Let’s  talk  about 

«  • 

gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 


HOW  GOOD  FUEL  BECOMES  BETTER 

Atlantic  is  constantly  at  work  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  better  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuels.  At  Atlantic’s  automotive  laboratories 
research  engineers  are  constantly  experi¬ 
menting  to  find  the  proper  balance  of  those 
features  which  comprise  a  good  fuel.  As 
a  result,  here  is  what  Atlantic  fuels  offer: 

•  quick  starting 

•  fast  warm-ups 

•  clean  burning 

•  better  mileage 

•  good  ignition  quality 

•  low  sulfur  content 

•  maximum  power 

The  quality  of  the  Atlantic  products  you 
buy  is  a  result  of  far-ranging  research  pow¬ 
ered  by  creative  imagination. 

With  the  advent  of  new  and  better  farm 
equipment,  this  research  serves  to  deliver 
constantly  improving  fuels.  These  quality 
products  will  continue  to  make  your  work 
just  a  little  bit  easier. 

This  constant  research  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  just  one  more  reason  why  you 
can  look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm 
products  and  services. 


TO  KEEP  YOUR  TRACTOR  RUNNING 

A  modern  diesel  tractor  represents  a  con¬ 
siderable  capital  investment.  You  can 
protect  that  investment  with  high-quality 
Atlantic  products.  Longer  trouble-free  die¬ 
sel  operation  can  mean  extra  money  in 
your  pocket. 

At  Atlantic,  we  know  this,  too.  And  we’re 
aware  of  the  important  part  high-grade 
diesel  fuel  plays  in  the  smooth-running 
operation  of  a  modern  tractor  engine. 

That’s  one  reason  why  we  at  Atlantic  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  quality  of  our 
diesel  fuel.  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel  is  spe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  give  you  these  four 
benefits: 

* 

•  maximum  power  for  tough  jobs 

•  clean  burning  efficiency 

•  good  operating  fuel  economy 

•  free  of  dirt,  water,  foreign  material 
-insures  longer  fuel  injector  life 

You  can  depend  on  Atlantic  quality  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built  into  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuels 
at  every  step... from  the  refinery  to  your 
Rural  Routeman  or  Distributor,  right  into 
the  tank  of  your  tractor. 


f  "  ^ 

ONE  FOR  THE  ROAD 

Atlantic  Regular  Gasoline  is  as  high  in  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  as  some  premium 
gasolines.  It’s  highly  refined  for  clean  burn¬ 
ing  and  uniform  quality,  tankful  after  tank¬ 
ful.  It  gets  all  the  drawbar  pull  out  of  your 
tractor-and  because  of  its  excellent  anti¬ 
knock  properties  it  can  be  used  in  all  but 
a  few  of  the  highest  compression  engines. 
You’ll 'appreciate  the  way  Atlantic  Regular 
turns  over  a  cold  engine-and  warms  it  up 
fast.  Use  it  to  get  top  performance  from 
your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  You’ll  find  that 
there’s  none  better. 


V  — - 
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PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

Your  Atlantic  Routeman  has  the  training 
and  broad  experience  to  advise  you  on 
how  and  where  to  use  Atlantic  products  to 
get  the  most  for  your  petroleum  dollar.  He 
knows  your  farm  and  your  problems-and 
he  stays  on  the  job  year  after  year. 

He  knows  that  you’re  in  the  business  of 
farming  to  make  a  profit.  He  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  you  to  have  the  petroleum 
products  you  need-when  you  need  them. 

And  remember  this  — when  it  comes  to 
petroleum  products,  your  problems  are  his 
problems.  So  get  the  full  story  on  the  wide 
variety  of  products  made  by  Atlantic  for  you. 

Call  your  Atlantic  Rural  Routeman  or  your 
.Atlantic  Distributor.  He’ll  be  happy  to  stop 
by  and  show  you  how  you  can  stretch  your 
petroleum  dollars. 

.  .....  ■ 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm  products 

Watch  the  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 
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Only  the  new  Internationals  offer  you 
job-designed  front  suspension 


With  these  new  tight- duty  models ,  your  job  can 
decide.  INTERNATIONAL'S  independent 
torsion -bar  front  suspension  gives  you  a  velvety 
ride,  even  on  a  thumping  washboard  of  a  road. 
INTERNATIONAL'S  l-beam  front  axle  with  leaf 
springs  has  the  extra  muscle  to  haul 
heavier  loads  and  still  smooth  out  your  ride. 

Only  from  INTERNATIONAL  can  you  get  the 


front  suspension  exactly  suited  to  your  job. 

Other  things  you'll  like:  easier  steering  and 
shifting;  new  low -swept  hoods  for  a  wider, 
safer  view;  5 -inch  longer  wheelbase  for  greater 
stability;  a  powerful  V-8  that's  thrifty,  the 
envy  of  the  whole  truck  world. 

See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer  or  Branch 
for  a  test-drive. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

WORLD'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago 
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A  LOT  OF  sense 

IVE  COOPERATIVES  whose  members  ship 
milk  to  plants  under  Order  27  have  taken 
a  forward  step  in  presenting  to  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  a  statement  of  principles  concerning 
changes  in  the  administration  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  in  the  Northeast. 

The  organizations  endorsing  the  statement 
are  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Bargaining 
Agency,  the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independent 
Cooperatives,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association,  and  the  United  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  Jersey. 

In  general,  the  principles  set  forth  provide 
for  equitable  pricing  of  milk  produced  by 
farmers  regardless  of  the  market  to  which  it 
is  delivered;  it  would  assure  to  producers  all 
benefits  resulting  from  the  Order,  but  would 
also  require  sharing  in  the  cost  of  handling 
surplus  milk  produced  in  the  area.  Also  recog¬ 
nized  is  the  importance  of  retaining  the  classi¬ 
fied  price  system,  and  the  need  for  balancing 
milk  production  in  line  with  demand. 

This  action,  whereby  leaders  pledged  the 
five  groups  to  work  together  within  the 
framework  of  these  principles,  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  Desirable  changes  in  milk  marketing 
orders  are  much  more  likely  when  agreed 
upon  by  organizations  representing  some 
35,000  dairy  farmers. 

i  ONI .'EXTKATED  I'OWKH 

ORTHEASTERN  dairy  leaders  have  good 
reason  to  object  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Quie  of  Minnesota.  The  proposal 
would  establish  uniform  nationwide  sanitary 
requirements  for  milk,  and  the  enforcement  of 
them  would  come  from  Washington. 

Regardless  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
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as  to  the  effects  of  the  bill,  the  rapid  concen¬ 
tration  of  more  and  more  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  matters  that  can  and  should  be  hand¬ 
led  by  the  individual  •  states  is  frightening. 
That’s  the  chief  basis  on  which  I  line  up  with 
those  who  object  to  the  bill. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

RTICLES  ON  taxes  appearing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  are  being  sent  to  influ¬ 
ential  senators  and  congressmen.  When  they 
read  what  I  said  to  you  about  writing  your 
opinion  to  them,  they  will  be  looking  for  some 
letters  from  northeastern  farmers! 

Unless  they  get  piles  of  them,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  conclude  that  I  am  wrong  and  that  you 
are  not  concerned!  At  a  recent  farm  meeting, 
dozens  of  readers  told  me  they  are  greatly 
concerned!  I  know  that.  I  also  know  that  your 
representatives  at  Washington  do  not  know  it. 
TELL  THEM! 

”MONKEYNIZATION” 

COME  INTERESTING  questions  are  raised 

by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They 
report  a  unique  (and  imaginary)  experiment 
in  a  Texas  furniture  factory,  where  chimp¬ 
anzees  were  trained  for  such  simple  jobs  as 
zipping  up  cushion  covers  and  stacking  sofa 
legs  in  packing  cases.  They  report  that  the 
efficiency  of  these  workers  was  low,  but  so 
was  their  pay.  In  fact,  they  didn’t  ask  for  any 
pay  at  all.  They  were  rewarded  by  frequent 
banana  breaks! 

The  questions  raised  included  these: 

Must  an  ape  carry  a  union  card?  Must  apes 
be  paid  a  minimum  wage?  Are  they  eligible 
for  unemployment  and  disability  compensa¬ 
tion?  If  a  chimp  got  hurt,  could  he  collect 
damages  from  his  employer? 

Silly,  of  course — but  to  me  it  does  point  up 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  any  minimum  wage 
law,  and  regulations  piled  on  regulations  to 
the  point  where  they  interfere  with  sensible 
relationships  between  employer  and  employee! 

KNOWING  INSECTS  RUTTER 

CIENTISTS  tell  us  that  insects  outnumber 
men  by  50  million  to  one,  and  that  there 
are  as  many  insects  in  one  square  mile  of  land 
as  there  are  people  in  the  whole  world.  In 
fact,  some  scientists  maintain  that  if  man  ever 
does  disappear  from  the  earth  it  is  likely  that 
the  insects  are  the  type  of  animal  life  that 
will  take  over. 

In  an  attempt  to  work  out  better  insect  con¬ 
trol  methods,  researchers  are  trying  to  find 
out  why  a  particular  insect  chooses  a  par¬ 
ticular  plant.  Why,  for  instance,  do  European 
corn  borers  like  corn?  Why  do  Colorado  po¬ 
tato  beetles  like  potatoes?  Why  does  the  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetle  concentrate  on  beans? 

So  far  as  the  corn  borer  is  concerned,  the 
scientists  have  concluded  that  the  borer  dis¬ 
likes  light,  prefers  close  quarters,  and  has  a 
liking  for  sugar,  all  of  which  is  provided  by 
growing  corn.  Its  growth  is  timed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  insect,  and  even  after  the 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  6,  1961 

_  COURAGE 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 
After  the  shield  has  shattered 
And  the  blade  has  found  its  mark, 

After  the  storm  has  vanquished 
The  last  brave,  flickering  spark, 

After  the  mind  has  fashioned 
Some  sort  of  mask  to  wear. 

The  heart  at  last  finds  courage 
To  bear  what  it  has  to  bear. 

corn  is  harvested,  the  stubble  and  stalks  pro¬ 
vide  a  beautiful  place  to  spend  the  winter. 

Even  so,  man,  by  studying  an  insect  care¬ 
fully,  has  been  able  to  hold  him  in  check,  but 
seldom  eradicate  him! 

POSTER  ROARS 

JT  VERY  YEAR,  when  Jack  Frost  steals  out  of 
‘“‘the  ground,  soft  spots  develop  in  many  of 
the  roads  in  the  Northeast.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  post  these  roads  with  maximum 
load  limit  signs  until  danger  of  severe  break¬ 
up  is  over.. 

Inevitably,  a  few  farmers  run  afoul  of  the 
law  as  trucks  carrying  bulk  milk,  bulk  feed, 
petroleum  products,  and  bulk  fertilizer  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  heavy  loads  over  posted  roads. 
For  obvious  reasons,  school  buses  are  gener¬ 
ally  exempt  from  legal  restriction  on  move¬ 
ment,  even  though  a  ton  of  kids  is  as  heavy 
as  a  ton  of  milk. 

Farm  people  recognize  the  problem  of  road 
maintenance  and,  as  taxpayers,  understand 
the  importance  of  minimizing  frost  break-up. 
However,  the  materials  mentioned  earlier 
must  go  through  one  way  or  another  for  a 
farm  business  to  operate. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  is  in  order,  since  it’s  obviously  im¬ 
practical  to  bring  all  roadbeds  up  to  a  stan¬ 
dard  that  will  carry  heavy  loads  the  year 
around.  Perhaps  the  sensible  solution  is  a  sys¬ 
tem,  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  Ed 
Foster  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau, 
whereby  road  superintendents  issue  permits 
to  certain  vehicles  to  travel  over  posted  roads. 
Weights  allowed  would  usually  be  lighter  than 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  truck,  but  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  “posted”  maximum. 

— Gordon  Conklin 

SURSIR1ZER  ERUI  ATION? 

AM  thoroughly  unhappy  about  the  program 
to  subsidize  individual  college  students  in 
New  York  State  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 
Loans,  yes,  if  they  are  needed;  gifts  in  the 
form  of  tuition  payments,  no! 

Figures  show  conclusively  that  the  years 
spent  in  college  bring  rewards  in  •  money  as 
well  as  in  satisfaction.  There  are  still  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  earn  part  of  the  expense.  Parents 
are  still  willing  to  help.  Assuming  some  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  in  the  form  of  debt  will 
bring  added  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
college  training. 

The  trend  toward  expecting  government— 
state  and  federal  —  to  do  all  things  for  all 
people,  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Now 
is  the  time  to  stop  it  and  to  reverse  the  trend. 


They  Say 


Americans  are  people  who  use  money  they 
don’t  have  to  buy  things  they  don’t  need,  to 
impress  people  they  don’t  like. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  6,  1961 
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AA's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


^  AMCHEM  FARMER 

8  Practical  Reasons  Why  You  Should 
Use  Weedazol  to  Eradicate  These 


the  MARCH  UNIFORM  PRICE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  MAR¬ 
KET  IS  $4,07.  In  March,  1960,  it  was  $4.15,  and  the  Febru¬ 
ary  ’61  price  was  $4.27.  Receipts  of  milk  under  Order  27 
v,ere  4.6%  above  March  ’60,  and  fluid  milk  consumption  was 
down  1.84%. 

March  milk  prices  in  other  markets ,  all  corrected  to  a 
3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows:  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.33;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.33;  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.41 ;  CONNECTICUT,  $5.34  at  city  plants  for 
nearby  zone  farmers. 

DECISION  MUST  BE  MADE  SOON  whether  or  not  to  sign  up  for 
the  one-year  1961  government  Feed-Grains  Program. 

It  is  strictly  voluntary.  Those  who  participate  will 
get  payments  for  reducing  acreage  (a  minimum  of  at  least 
20%  reduction  in  corn  or  grain  sorghum)  in  cash  or  grain, 
plus  price  supports  of  around  $1.30  for  corn.  Acres  taken 
out  of  feed  grains  must  be  put  into  grass  or  permanent 
cover  and  not  harvested. 

Those  who  don't  sign  will  take  the  market  price  for 
what  they  sell,  which  could  be  as  low  as  $1.00  a  bushel  or 
possibly  as  high  as  $1.30.  Decision  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  where  grain  is  fed  on  farm,  especially  if  reduction 
will  require  purchase  of  grain  to  feed  cows  or  hens. 

FARM  SUPPLIES  OF  FEED  GRAINS  are  slightly  above  last 
year,  and  40%  above  the  10-year  average.  Estimate  of  the 
EARLY  SPRING  POTATO  crop  is  20%  over  last  year.  Unless  the 
total  1961  potato  acreage  is  cut  considerably  below 
present  prospects,  and  if  weather  is  normal,  potato 
prices  will  almost  surely  be  low. 

As  of  April  1,  the  U.  S.  1961  WINTER  WHEAT  crop  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  1,099  million  bushels,  2%  below  last  year,  31% 
above  the  10-year  average. 

U.  S.  March  EGG  production  was  1%  above  March  '60,  4% 
below  the  1950-59  March  average. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  22,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $4.10  ;  a  year  ago,  $5.53. 


Perennial  Weeds! 


WEEDAZOL  is  a  specific  chemical— developed  especially  for 
successful  eradication  of  hard-to-kill  perennial  weeds  such  as 
Canada  thistle,  whitetop,  leafy  spurge,  milkweed,  sow  thistle,  etc. 

WEEDAZOL  is  a  "translocator” — is  absorbed  through  the  weed, 
moves  almost  without  restriction  throughout  stems  and  roots 
to  accumulate  in  the  underground  storage  roots— then  proceeds 
to  provide  killing  action  even  as  new  shoots  are  formed ! 

WEEDAZOL  is  economical— for  only  25  cents  you  can  eliminate 
a  solid  stand  of  Canada  thistle  in  an  area  2  rods  long  by  1  rod 
wide,  even  if  thistle  is  choking  every  inch  of  the  land  treated! 

WEEDAZOL  is  safe  for  the  soil— is  not  a  soil  sterilant,  will  not 
form  harmful  soil  residues  that  will  affect  the  land. 

WEEDAZOL  is  safe  to  handle— will  not  create  fire  hazards, 
corrode  spray  equipment;  is  clean,  easy  to  use  and  harmless 
when  applying. 

WEEDAZOL  outdates  previous  methods — has  been  proven  far 
more  effective  in  eradicating  hard-to-kill  perennials  than  either 
cultivating  techniques  or  ordinary  2,4-D  formulas. 

WEEDAZOL  is  the  original  aminotriazole — produced  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  the  originators  of  2,4-D, 
2,4, 5-T  and  other  basic  farm  weed  killers. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION  predicts  improved  financial  conditions  for 
farmers  throughout  1961.  Agricultural  loans  by  banks 
are  increasing  at  about  5%,  the  same  increase  experi¬ 
enced  in  1960.  Nationally,  bank  deposits  by  farmers 
went  up  1%,  reversing  the  recent  trend.  . 
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o/'theLazy  Far, 


I  NEVER  have  quite  understood 
*why  there’s  so  many  folks  who 
would  prefer  to  do,  or  be,  some¬ 
thing  besides  what  they  now  are, 
by  jing.  While  youngsters  want  to 
speed  the  years,  their  elders  fret 
when  old-age  nears;  the  poor 
would  like  to  have  more  wealth, 
the  rich  place  greater  stock  on 
health.  This  man,  a  runt,  bemoans 
his  plight,  that  one  has  problems 
with  his  height;  some  pretty 
blondes  dark-dye  their  hair  while 
brunettes  try  to  make  theirs  fair. 
It’s  common  to  hear  someone  say, 
“I  wish  I  had  Joe’s  job  and  pay,” 
but  ah  the  time  old  Joe  may  be 
despising  his  work  passionately. 

It’s  foolishness,  of  course,  to  get 
yourself  all  lathei’ed  and  upset  be¬ 
cause  you  figure  that  your  lot  is 
worse  than  someone  else  has  got; 
there  is  no  safe,  sure  way  to  know 
if  your  suspicion’s  really  so,  and 
thus  you’re  better  off  by  far  to 
make  the  best  of  what  you  are.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  have 
much  happiness  or  fun  unless  he’s  learned  to  take  what  comes,  be  it 
the  whole  loaf  or  just  crumbs.  For  years  I’ve  heard  that  old  nonsense 
’bout  greener  grass  across  the  fence,  but  I  know  looks  deceive,  by  gee, 
so  this  side’s  good  enough  for  me. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  NOT  TO  USE  WEEDAZOL?— When  you 
consider  the  waste  of  time,  labor  and  valuable  land  involved 
consider  what  WEEDAZOL  can  do  for  you.  For  freedom  from 
perennial  weed  problems  and  a  more  productive  farm  operation, 
try  WEEDAZOL— you’ll  appreciate  the  result ! 

WEEDAZOL 

Amchem  and  Weedazol  are  registered  trademarks  of 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.  (Formerly  American  Chemical  Paint  Co.) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  AMBLER,  PA.  •  Niles,  Calif. 


GETTING  UP  NIGHTS? 

At  Last  Possible  .  .  .  Wonderful  Relief 
(Without  Surgery) 

FROM  ’’PROSTATE  TROUBLES”  .  .  . 

V  having  to  get  up  nights  V  pain 
or  burning  while  emptying  bladder 

V  too  frequent  urination  V  other 
bladder  discomforts  ...  due  to  com¬ 
mon  (nonmalignant)  enlargement  of 
prostate  gland.  Write  TODAY  (a  post 

card  will  do)  for  full  information  about  outstanding 
medical  discovery,  UREX  capsules  and  booklet  on 
prostate  gland  .  .  .  FREE. 

UNITED  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

132  River  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naif/ors 

UDDER 

BALM 


SHENANGO 


Steel  Buildings 

Some  Less  than  $1.00  Sq.  Ft. 


Typical  Price:  24  x  36  $925 

Combination  steel  and  wood 
■^r  Many  sizes 
•A"  Clear  span 

j  NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

j  I'm  interested  in  a  building  for 
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"Chain” 

Buys 

Local 

Produce 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 

WHEN  John  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  deliver  a  better  quality 
and  pack  of  cukes,  I  was  a 
little  burned  up.  I  asked  him 
who  was  going  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work  and  cost.  “  ‘We’ll  pay,’  he  said 
— and  they  did!” 

The  speaker  was  one  of  four  vege¬ 
table  growers  I  met  recently — Peter 
Welling,  Slingerlands;  Fred  Cecil, 
Loudonville;  Joseph  Bologna,  West 
Albany;  and  Salvadore  Valodi, 
Watervliet:  All  of  them  sell  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Markets,  Inc.  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  “John”  mentioned  by 
one  of  them  was  John  Julian,  pro¬ 
duce  buyer  for  the  company,  in 
whose  office  we  met. 

"No  Squeeze" 

These  growers  all  agreed  that 
John  Julian  always  pays  for  quality, 
and  that  he  doesn’t  put  the 
“squeeze”  on  when  there’s  a  tempor¬ 
ary  surplus  of  some  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table.  They,  in  turn,  with  the  other 
fifteen  men  who  sell  to  Central  Mar¬ 
kets,  cooperate  closely  in  producing 
the  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
the  buyer  wants.  This  is  all  part  of 
the  Grower-Distributor  Program  or¬ 
iginated  and  developed  by  Central 
Markets — a  program  developed  over 
the  past  ten  years — in  which  grow¬ 
ers  and  distributor  have  cooperated 
to  bring  both  product  and  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  in  line  with  the  new 
quantity  and  quality  needs  of  a 
supermarket  chain. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  John 
was  carrying  out  a  policy  that  had 
been  firmly  established,  so  I  natural¬ 
ly  wanted  to  talk  with  the  man  who 
heads  Centxal  Markets,  William 
Golub.  I  had  a  visit  with  him  in  his 
office,  and  he  talked  freely  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  his  business. 

“I’m  a  firm  believer  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,”  he  said,  “and 
I’m  just  as  positive  that  everyone 
should  share  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  a  healthy  business  climate  in 
the  area  in  which  he  does  business. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  6,  1961 


If  we  can  make,  it  possible  for  a 
grower  to  get  a  little  better  price 
for  his  produce,  we  may  not  always 
profit  directly,  but  he  may  buy  his 
wife  a  new  automatic  washer  or 
some  similar  labor  saver.  Then  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  sold  the  washer 
might  well  spend  a  little  more  in 
one  of  our  stores,  perhaps  attracted 
by  the  higher  quality  of  the  produce 
which  our  growers  deliver  to  us.” 

All  good  things  have  a  beginning 
and,  as  I  visited  with  Mr.  Golub  in 
his  office,  I  inquired  as  to  how,  when, 
and  why  his  company  turned  to 
local  growers  to  supply  more  and 
more  produce. 

“As  our  company  grew  in  size,” 
said  Mr.  Golub,  “I  was  concerned 
with  our  tendency  to  go  to  greater 
and  greater  distances  in  order  to 
supply  our  needs.  For  some  time  I 
mulled  over  the  idea  of  encouraging 
local  farmers.  I  talked  with  men 
from  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Extension  Service  at 
the  State  College  at  Cornell,  and 
somewhere  around  1950  we  made  a 
start  with  eggs.  The  quality  of  the 
eggs  we  were  selling  didn’t  satisfy 
us,  many  of  them  coming  from  long 
distances.  State  inspectors  frequent¬ 
ly  found  fault  with  them,  and  we 
weren’t  doing  the  total  egg  volume 
we  felt  we  should  be  enjoying. 

The  First  Step 

“Through  the  assistance  of  the 
above-named  agencies,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  locating  a  poultryman  who 
wanted  a  better  market  than  he  was 
getting,  so  we  made  an  agreement 
with  him  to  produce,  properly  con- 
ti'ol  handling,  candle  and  carton 
eggs  the  way  we  wanted  them,  and 
deliver  them  directly  into  our  stores. 
Thus  we  were  eliminating  interim 
handling  and  delays — bringing  the 
freshest  possible  product  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  shortest,  most  direct 
way. 

“In  turn,  we  paid  him  a  definite 
premium,  representing  the  extra 


Left  to  right:  Vegetable  growers  Fred  Cecil,  Joe  Bologna,  Salvatore  Valoda, 
and  produce  buyer  John  Julian. 


cost  and  time  plus  a  profit  to  him. 
Gradually  our  customers  bought 
more  eggs,  and  now  we  have  around 
ten  poultiymen  who  supply  our 
twenty-one  retail  stores.  In  a  very 
recent  survey,  made  by  an  impartial 
agency,  we  found  our  ratio  of  egg 
sales  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
State. 

“This  worked  so  well  that  we 
gradually  expanded  the  idea  to  in¬ 
clude  vegetables  and  some  fruits. 
Mel  Burner  is  one  of  the  men  who 
grows  a  variety  of  crops,  including 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  melons,  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  and  parsnips. 
Neither  Mel  nor  Central  Markets 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  va¬ 
riety  of  tomatoes  he  was  growing, 
so  he  took  the  trouble  to  try  out  a 
number  of  varieties  and  eventually 
found  one  that  pleased  us  both. 

“Last  summer,  at  a  time  when  to¬ 
matoes  were  plentiful,  we  sold  a 
considerable  plus  volume  of  toma¬ 
toes  packed  in  cardboard  cartons 
with  individual  cells  at  a  consider- 
able  premium.  Oddly  enough,  we 


William  Golub,  president  of  Central 
Markets,  Inc. 

continued  to  sell  just  as  many  to¬ 
matoes  in  bushels  and  half-bushels. 

“In  another  case,  an  apple  pro¬ 
ducer  —  whose  orchards  have  ex¬ 
panded  from  25  acres  to  100  acres 
under  this  Central  Market  Program 
—  approached  John  Julian  saying 
that  he  had  some  apples  in  storage 
that  needed  to  be  moved  soon.  The 
two  men  agreed  on  a  price.  We  put 
on  some  special  advertising,  and  the 
apples  moved  out  to  consumers 
quickly.” 

“I  can  see  how  this  is  good  for 
producers,”  I  said,  “but  how  does  it 
help  you?” 

“There  are  several  reasons  why  it 
is  to  our  advantage  to  pay  local 
growers  a  top  price  for  premium 
quality.  For  one  thing,  when  a  grow¬ 
er  gets  produce  to  us  fast  and  in  top 
condition,  we  frequently  gain  a  day 
or  two  in  the  time  it  is  salable  in 
stores;  then  we  are  spared  the  extra 
transportation  cost  of  long  hauls; 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


One  of  the  retail  stores  owned  by 
Central  Markets. 


The  present  wholesale  operation  at 
the  Menands  Market. 


CASE.  DYNACLONIC  DIESEL  OWNERS  CONFIRM 


You’re  going  to  hear  more  and  more  about  Dynaclonic  .  .  .  the 
revolutionary  Case  diesel  engine  that  squeezes  more  power  from 
every  drop  of  fuel.  Our  own  engineering  field  tests  hinted  we 
had  a  record-breaker.  Then  came  the  official  and  impartial  tests 
—with  a  Case  530  Dynaclonic  tractor  recording  the  lowest  fuel 
consumption  of  any  diesel  tractor  ever  tested*  in  the  30-45 
h.p.  class  (.434  pounds  of  fuel  per  b.h.p.  hour). 

And  now  come  the  most  important  reports  of  all— from  Case 
Dynaclonic  diesel  owners  the  country  over.  Read  these  experi¬ 
ences  .  .  .  consider  what  economy  like  this  could  do  for  you. 

•As  of  April  1,  1961 

“/  plowed  22  acres  of  tough  ground  70-12 
inches  deep  on  14Vi  gallons  of  fuel  ...  a 
cosf  of  only  9 i  an  acre.” 


Calhoun  Bolen,  Barnwell,  South  Carolina 


Bolen  farms  500  acres  of  cotton,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  tobacco. 


He  says,  “When  my  Case  dealer  demonstrated  a  Case  DYNA¬ 
CLONIC  diesel  ...  I  bought  the  tractor  on  the  spot .  .  .  didn’t 
even  let  him  take  it  off  the  farm!  My  records  show  I  cultivated 
80  acres  of  cotton  with  a  2-row  cultivator  on  20  gallons  of  fuel 
— a  cost  of  only  about  4 6  per  acre.” 


“I  cultivate  35-40  acres  a  day  on  10  gallons 
of  fuel — twice  as  good  as  my  previous 


tractor . 


Dwight  Stein,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

Stein  who  owns  250  acres  says,  “Before  buying 
my  new  Case  630  DYNACLONIC,  I  thought 
nothing  could  beat  the  economy  of  my  other 
make  tractor — I  soon  learned  the  Case  was 
twice  as  good!  I  broke  83  acres  of  virgin  mixed 
black  land  with  a  4-bottom  semi-mounted  plow 
on  110  gallons  of  diesel  fuel— cultivated  35-40 
acres  per  day  on  10  gallons  of  fuel.” 


“/  plowed  18  acres  per  day,  8  inches  deep 
.  .  .  used  VA  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour." 

D.  D.  Whetstone,  Autaugaville,  Ala. 


Whetstone  says,  “My  Case  Dynaclonic  has  plenty  of  power 
to  do  all  my  jobs  with  ease.  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with 
its  fuel  economy  and  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  pulls  a  10'  harrow 
2-2  acres  per  hour  on  about  1  gallon  of  fuel .  .  .  pulls  a  7' 
rotary  cutter  2  acres  per  hour  in  heavy  cutting,  4  acres  on 
open  pasture,  on  less  than  one  gallon  per  hour  ...” 

"I  cut  plowing  cost  from  37Vii  per  acre  to 

ONLY  7i  per  acre."  Maul  Ford,  South  Boston,  Virginia 

Ford  farms  600  acres,  grow¬ 
ing  cotton,  wheat  and  tobac¬ 
co.  He  says,  “It  was  getting 
to  a  point  where  fuel  was 
taking  a  good  share  of  my 
profit.  I  decided  to  switch  to 
diesel  and  after  trying  all 
competitive  makes,  I  bought 
my  first  Case,  a  630  DYNA¬ 
CLONIC  diesel.  Now,  I  plow 
2  acres  in  one  hour  on  one 
gallon  of  fuel— mow  17  acres 
of  hay  on  5  gallons  of  fuel. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  my  630 
that  I’ve  now  ordered  an¬ 
other  Case  diesel.” 


CASE.  DYNACLONIC  DIESELS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  3  SIZES: 
3-plow  430  .  .  .  3-4  plow  530  .  .  .  and  4-plow  630. 
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CASE  CROP-WAY  PURCHASE 

PLAN  lets  you  buy  now,  make  later  pay¬ 
ments  as  you  have  money  coming  in. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  6,  1961 


Paul  Miller  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  field  seeded 
this  block  of  Fireball  tomatoes  on  May  19;  picture 
was  taken  August  23.  By  September  20  he  had 
delivered  23  tons  per  acre  from  the  field. 


A  New  Practice 
In  Tomato  Production 

By  PHIL  MINGES* 


’T'OMATO  FIELDS  can  be  estab- 
lished  in  two  ways— by  using  the 
conventional  practice  of  setting 
transplants  at  the  desired  spacings 
or  by  seeding  directly  in  the  field 
and  later  thinning  to  a  suitable  spac¬ 
ing.  Field  seeding  came  into  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  Indiana  and  Califor¬ 
nia  for  growing  processing  toma¬ 
toes  about  1945.  It  was  used  for 
starting  market  tomatoes  in  one  Sec¬ 
tion  of  California  even  before  this 
date.  Recent  developments,  includ¬ 
ing  early  varieties  of  tomatoes  suit¬ 
able  for  processing,  and  herbicides 
that  can  replace  hand  weeding,  now 
make  it  possible  to  consider  field 
seeding  in  New  York.  Tests  and 
grower  trials  over  the  past  four 
years  have  demonstrated  that  good 
yields  can  be  grown  and  harvested 
before  frost. 

Advantages 

What  advantages  are  there  in  field 
seeding?  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  is  the  possibility  of  go¬ 
ing  to  high  plant  populations,  of  say 
20,000  to  40,000  plants  per  acre,  with¬ 
out  excessive  costs  or  effort.  Plant 
populations  in  this  range  lead  to 
large  yields  at  the  first  pack  and 
usually  permit  complete  harvest  in 
two  pickings.  Fewer  pickings  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  in  the  harvest  op¬ 
eration,  but  even  more  important  is 
the  prospect  of  utilizing  mechanical 
tomato  harvesters.  Yields  of  15  to 
25  tons  per  acre  at  the  first  harvest 
have  been  obtained  in  trial  plantings 
using  the  Fireball  variety. 

There  are  other  possible  advantag¬ 
es,  too.  One  is  the  reduced  hazard  of 
introducing  diseases  and  pests  into 
the  fields.  Another  is  faster  plant¬ 
ing;  several  times  as  many  acres  can 
be  seeded  per  day  with  one  man 
than  can  be  transplanted  with  a  crew 
of  five  or  six  men.  This  enables  a 
grower  better  to  cope  with  uncertain 
weather  in  May  and  early  June.  It 
is  anticipated  that  once  growers 
have  learned  how  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  seeding,  weed  control 
and  thinning,  the  costs  of  establish¬ 
ing  fields  will  be  lower — especially 
when  compared  to  relatively  high 
plant  populations  nf  6,000  to  8,000 
with  the  transplant  method.  A 
spread  of  the  harvest  season  to  give 
a  longer,  more  uniform  delivery  pat¬ 
tern  to  the  canneries  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  utilizing  a  combination  of 
transplanted  and  direct  seeded  fields 
than  is  possible  from  transplanted 
fields  alone.  The  reduction  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pickings  may  lead  to  higher 
average  quality  of  the  crop,  less 
build-up  of  diseases  such  as  anthrac- 


*Professor,  Vegetable  Crops  De¬ 
partment,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


nose,  and  less  risk  from  fruit  fly 
infestations. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  field 
seeding  is  weeds.  Although  in  a  few 
cases  weeds  have  been  adequately 
and  reasonably  controlled  by  a  cul¬ 
tivation  and  hoeing  program,  in 
most  fields  hand  weeding  is  too 
costly.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  field 
seeding  in  New  York  had  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  an  accept¬ 
able  herbicide. 

Solan,  put  out  by  the  Niagara 
Chemical  Company,  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results  when  used  correctly 
in  trials  over  the  past  three  years. 
It  should  be  applied  shortly  before 
emergence  of  the  tomato  plants;  if 
applied  too  far  in  advance  of  weed 
come-up,  control  is  often  poor,  and 
it  often  kills  the  small  tomato  plants 
if  applied  just  after  they  come  up. 

Vegadex  is  another  herbicide  that 
has  worked  well  when  conditions 
have  been  favorable.  This  chemical 
should  be  applied  at  plantings  and 
leached  into  the  soil  with  a  moderate 
rain  or  irrigation.  Both  materials 
can  be  used  safely  again  after  the 
plants  are  well  established. 

Crusting  of  the  soil  over  the  seed 
is  another  hazard,  but  it  seldom  has 
been  a  serious  problem  when  condi¬ 
tions  for  seeding  have  been  good. 
One  lesson  that  has  been  learned  is 
not  to  seed  too  early.  Wait  until  the 
soil  has  been  warmed  to  an  average 
temperature  near  60°  F.  and  the 
moisture  is  right.  May  10  is  early 
enough  and  plantings  made  May  15 
to  20  will  mature  almost  as  soon. 
Seedings  of  the  Fireball  variety  as 
late  as  June  5  matured  in  1960  in 
western  New  York.  It  is  wise  to  se¬ 
lect  soils  with  good  structure,  avoid¬ 
ing  heavy  clay  soils  or  those  that 
have  been  mistreated  recently.  Also 
avoid  over-working  the  soil  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  planting.  Using  a  seeder 
that  leaves  a  small  ridge  of  soil  over 
the  seed  row  and  which  does  not 
firm  the  soil  right  at  the  top  of  this 
ridge  will  reduce  the  crusting  prob¬ 
lem. 

Thinning 

Thinning  has  worried  some  grow¬ 
ers,  but  this  practice  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  relatively  simple  proced¬ 
ure.  Spacing  tests  indicate  that  leav¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  Fireball  variety  6 
to  12  inches  apart  gives  high  early 
and  total  yields  of  well-sized  fruits. 
If  the  weed  control  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  handled  by  the  chemical 
treatment,  the  thinning  can  be  done 
with  long  handled  hoes,  with  the 
major  effort  directed  at  removing 
clumps  of  plants  and  leaving  most 
single  plants  that  are  4  inches  or 
more  apart.  The  job  can  be  done  any 
time  after  the  plants  have  2  or  3 
leaves  up  to  the  appearance  of  the 


first  fruit  cluster.  If  the  stand  is 
very  thick,  thinning  early  in  this 
period  is  advised. 

Adapted  Varieties 

A  number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes 
will  mature  from  field  seeding  in 
New  York.  The  variety  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  promising,  however, 
is  Fireball,  an  early,  determinate 
type  introduced  by  the  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris  Seed  Company  in  1952.  It  ger¬ 
minates  quickly,  has  a  vigorous 


seedling,  sets  fruit  well  under  a 
wide  temperature  range,  and  with 
field  seeding  the  fruits  are  larger 
than  is  obtained  from  transplants 
grown  under  the  same  conditions. 
Most  years  a  good  first  pick  will  be 
possible  about  September  1  from  a 
mid-May  seeding.  It  does  well  in  3, 
4,  or  5  foot  single  rows  or  in  twin- 
row  culture,  with  the  spacings  18 
inches  and  42  inches  or  thereabouts. 

A  few  suggestions  regarding  other 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Taxes  and  Government  Spending 


We  spend  great  sums  on  interest 
charges  on  our  national  debt,  but  we 
do  not  reduce  the  principal. 

We  carry  on  massive  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  could  do  better. 

tye  devote  large  amounts  of 
money  to  farm  price  supports  to 
reduce  surpluses,  with  the  opposite 
results.  „ 

We  lend  money  to  benefit  spe¬ 
cial  groups  at  rates  below  those 
which  the  Government  must  pay  to 
its  own  creditors,  when  private 
sources  could  do  the  job. 

We  perpetuate  Federal  programs 
which  have  long  since  met  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  they  were  creat¬ 
ed. — Maurice  H.  Stans,  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
*  *  * 

The  entire  operating  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  1916  was 
$713,000,000,  which  left  a  surplus  of 
$48,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  fiscal  1959  was  $80,- 
697,000,000.  This  increase  amounts 
to  11,200%.  In  recent  years  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  voted  a  billion  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  without  blinking  its  eyes. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  unmanage¬ 
able  bureaucracy  runs  the  country. 
— Joseph  Stephen  Kimmel,  Sr.,  Civic 
Leader  of  Davenjwrt,  Iowa 
*  *  * 

Unless  the  money  grows  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  famed  cherry  trees,  we  fail 
to  understand  how  medical  care  for 
the  aged  could  be  free. — Russel  L. 
Metz,  Publisher,  The  Owingsville 
(Ky.)  News-Outlook 

*  *  * 

Congress  has  lost  control  ovbr  fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  and  acts  on  spend¬ 
ing  legislation  without  knowing 
whether  it  is  creating  a  deficit  or 
surplus.  Under  present  legislation 


procedures,  vast  backdoor  spending 
is  authorized  outside  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  process;  consideration  of 
spending  authorizations  which  do  go 
through  the  appropriation  process  is 
splintered  in  a  dozen  separate  bills; 
and  Congress  does  not  effectively 
control  annual  expenditures. — Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
*  *  * 

There  has  arisen  in  America  these 

last  27  years  the  doctrine  of  the 

domination  of  supergovernment. 

We  have  substituted  a  mother  hen 
for  the  American  eagle! 

Washington  today  constitutes  the 
biggest  employer,  the  biggest  man¬ 
ager,  the  biggest  consumer,  the  big¬ 
gest  stockholder  and  the  biggest 
property-owner..— Harold  W.  Hand- 
ley,  former  Governor  of  Indiana 
*  *  * 

There  is  no  crisis  in  education, 
present  or  impending,  that  would 
justify  assumption  by  the  federal 
government  of  responsibility  for  a 
service  completely  outside  the  area 
of  its  truly  national  tasks. 

The  states  and  their  local  units 
.are  now  in  much  better  relative  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  than  the  federal 
government,  and  are  actually  better 
able  to  carry  the  cost  of  our  future 
public  educational  needs.  —  Dr.  Har¬ 
ley  L.  Lutz,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Princeton  University 
*  *  * 

Chiefly  because  of  previously  au¬ 
thorized  programs,  interest  on  the 
government  debt  increased  in  the 
last  decade  from  $5.7  billion  to  $9-3 
billion — a  63  percent  rise.  Think  of 
it — we  now  are  paying  in  interest 
charges  alone  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  entire  government  of  the 
United  States  in  Calvin  Coolidge’s 
last  budget.— Frederick  H.  Mueller, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce 


THEY  WON’T 
SETTLE  FOR 
AVERAGE  YIELDS 

They’re  top  and  side-dressing  now  to  supply  crops’ 
peak  demand  for  nitrogen.  Here’s  why  Aero  Urea ,  1+5%  nitrogen , 
is  their  1st  choice  for  2nd  application. 


It’s  made  to  make  grass  hay  really  pay.  This 
dairyman  has  just  finished  putting  lots  of  top 
quality  grass  hay  in  the  mow  (more  than  3  tons 
per  acre).  He  aims  to  better  2  tons  on  2nd  cut. 
Then  he’ll  pasture  the  field.  He’ll  get  2nd  growth 
fast  from  a  2nd  application  of  Aero®  Urea  45% 
nitrogen.  He’ll  get  top  quality  (better  than  60% 
TDN)  by  cutting  early. 

Why  Aero  Urea  nitrogen?  Because  Aero 
Urea  45%  nitrogen  is  concentrated.  He’ll  han¬ 
dle  just  one  bag  for  every  acre  he  fertilizes. 
And  Aero  Urea  won’t  cake  in  the  bag,  clog  or 
bridge  in  the  spreader.  It  flows  freely  under  all 
conditions. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  grass  thrives  on 
Aero  Urea  as  on  no  other  kind  of  nitrogen.  It 
actually  feeds  grass  nitrogen  in  three  different 
forms.  One  is  available  immediately,  the  others 
become  available  at  just  the  right  time  to  feed 
the  crop  through  to  harvest.  To  get  all  the  facts 
on  forage  fertilization  and  management  with 
Aero  Urea,  send  for  the  free  booklet  NT  4046 
at  address  below. 
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HI$H  NITROGEN 
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Right  kind  of  nitrogen  for  corn  and  vegetables. 

This  grower  side-dresses  his  field  corn  and 
vegetables  with  Aero  Urea  45%  nitrogen.  He 
knows  it  supplies  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
nitrogen  for  both  crops.  Here’s  why: 

In  warm  summer  soils,  Aero  Urea  nitro¬ 
gen  quickly  begins  to  go  to  work  feeding  hun¬ 
gry  corn  and  vegetables.  But  not  all  of  it  at 
once!  Instead,  Aero  Urea  releases  its  nitrogen 
through  the  growing  season  supplying  corn  and 
vegetables  during  the  time  they  make  most 
rapid  growth  . . .  when  they’re  forming  roots, 
stalks,  fruits  and  ears.  When  you  side-dress 
now,  you  supply  the  right  kind  of  nitrogen 
when  your  crops  need  it  most. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  Aero  Urea  45%  nitro¬ 
gen  . . .  recommendations  for  all  crops,  infor¬ 
mation  on  timing  of  application,  plowdown 
instructions,  etc.  Send  for  free  leaflet  NT  4002 
at  address  below. 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Division,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.  ®Acro  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’ s 
trademark  for  its  urea  fertilizer. 


AERO  UREA 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Our  Children  Will 
Live  to  See  .  .  . 


In  this  letter  contest,  our  readers  look  into  a 
crystal  ball  and  predict  an  uncertain  but 


challenging  future. 


HOW  PROGRESS 
IS  MADE 

AM  NO  prophet  of  doom.  The 
world  is  far  from  being  what  we 
wish  it  were,  but  is  still,  I  think,  in 
many  ways  a  better  world  than  the 
one  I  was  born  in  eighty  years  ago. 
In  those  years,  there  has  been  more 
change  than  in  all  the  preceding, 
and  much  of  it  for  the  better.  Our 
children  will  not  see  as  many  radi¬ 
cal  changes,  but  change  there  will 
always  be.  They  will  live  in  the 
space  age,  and  while  we  can  only 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  is  over  the 
horizon,  they  will  live  to  see  it. 

Our  children  will  never  live  under 
Communism,  though  Khrushchev 
boasts  they  will.  Neither  will  our 
civilization  be  wiped  out.  Our 
grandchildren  will  live  and  work 
with  things  we  little  dream  of  to¬ 
day — drive  cars  run  by  different 
motors,  live  in  houses  not  made  of 
wood. 

Thei’e  is  small  chance  theirs  will 
be  a  peaceful  world.  The  millen¬ 
nium  seems  a  long  way  off,  but  we 
can  only  hope  that  they  will  have 
the  spiritual  strength  to  bring  it  a 
little  closer.  Human  nature  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same.  Children  will 
grow  up,  fall  in  love,  marry,  make 
homes,  raise  families,  and  have 
about  the  same  hopes  and  dreams 
as  their  ancestors  before  them, 
only  perhaps  a  little  better.  That 
is  how  progress  is  made.-— Richard 
H.  Thorpe,  15  E.  Cayuga  St.,  Mora¬ 
via,  N.  Y. 

PEACE  WILL  COME 

Present-day  adults  are  laying  a 
wonderful  groundwork  of  educa¬ 
tion,  self-improvement,  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  sports,  and,  best  of  all,  faith 
in  God,  which  should  be  the  bul¬ 
wark  in  any  age.  Our  young  people 
have  these  now,  and  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  has  ever  been  known. 

Among  the  big  things  yet  to  come 
may  be  a  great  advance  in  the  field 
of  heating  and  cooking  with  atomic 
power,  or  something  even  better 
which  is  as  yet  undiscovered — just 
waiting  for  some  keen  brain  to 
find  it.  Now  we  use  so  much  in  the 
way  of  solid  fuels,  requiring  vast 
transportation  costs,  labor  and 
money.  Farm  machinery  may  be 
smaller,  lighter,  and  easier  propell¬ 
ed  beyond  our  wildest  dreams.  This 
could  relieve  many  of  our  present- 


day  tensions,  resulting  in  more 
comfortable  homes  and  working 
conditions,  with  less  effort. 

Then  there  should  be  more  time 
and  energy  for  reading,  thinking, 
learning  to  live  together,  and  other 
things  so  well  worth  while.  The 
good  earth  will  always  be  loaned  to 
man,  by  its  Maker,  and  will  respond 
nobly  to  fresh  ideas  and  inventions. 
Through  Christianity,  unselfishness 
and  love,  I  believe  peace  will  come 
to  the  world,  but  not  in  our  time. 
Our  hopes  and  prayers  go  with  our 
dear  ones,  and  with  those  yet  un¬ 
born,  as  they  step  forward  confi¬ 
dently  into  the  futui’e,  putting  their 
trust  in  each  other  and  in  God. 

—  Elizabeth  M.  Morris,  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 

IIAS1C  VALUES 
DON'T  CHANGE 

Fifty  years  from  now  our  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren  will  find 
that  the  same  values  will  hold  true 
as  they  always  have.  No  matter 
how  mechanized  our  farms  and 
homes  become,  they  will  not  take 
away  the  wonder  of  a  new-born  calf, 
the  stirring  of  the  earth  in  spring, 
the  riot  of  autumn  colors  that  come 
to  our  hillsides  by  the  hand  of  our 
everlasting  Master.  Our  children 
will  still  be  able  to  look  at  a  sky 
full  of  fluffy  white  clouds,  watch 
big  shiny  flakes  of  snow  drifting 
down  on  the  dark  green  pines,  and 
know,  as  we  do,  that  these  things 
never  change. 

Agriculture  may  take  on  many 
new  faces,  but  it  will  never  cease 
to  be  the  necessity  of  life,  and  no 
machine  can  ever  replace  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature.  Our  children  who  are 
blessed  with  a  love  for  this  life  will 
still  reap  the  soul-filling  happiness 
that  has  come  to  farmers  genera¬ 
tion  upon  generation.  —  Mrs.  Lee 
Robbs,  R.D.  2,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

WHO  WILL  RULE 
THE  HAND 

We  are  sowing  the  seeds  today  of 
what  our  children  will  live  to  see 
tomorrow.  Within  us,  the  parents, 
lies  the  potential  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  rule  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  true,  “The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,” 
my  concern  is  who  rules  the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle?  If  God  rules, 


then  fifty  years  from  now,  plow¬ 
shares,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be 
more  respected  than  hydrogen  or 
atomic  bombs. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  lies 
heavier  with  farm  parents  than  any 
other,  for  I  believe  the}'  will  live  to 
see  their  sons  and  daughters  mak¬ 
ing  many  of  the  important  deci¬ 
sions  fifty  years  from  now.  While 
large  segments  of  our  population 
are  told  -  when  they  can  work,  for 
what  wages  and  for  what  hours,  the 
farmers  have  remained  relatively 
free  to  make  decisions  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  we  guard  that  freedom, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  we  shall 
bring  forth  children  who  bow  to  no 
one  but  God.  Farmers  are  school¬ 
ed  in  the  knowledge  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  they  make  today  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  their  tomorrows. 

The  farm  and  home  will,  without 
a  doubt,  be  more  mechanized,  but 
the  central  core  will  be  the  same- 
love. — Mrs.  Donald  Livingston,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 

EITHEK-OR 

Our  children  will  either  live  to 
see  more  local  and  citizen  respon¬ 
sibility  in  education  or  virtual  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  schools  by 
grants  and  federal  aid; 

The  slowing  down  of  population 
explosion  or  wide  areas  of  the 
world  laid  waste  by  atomic  war; 

Stronger  farm  organizations  of 
some  sort  or  the  taking  over  of 
farm  help  and  the  destruction  of 
small  farms  by  the  labor  unions; 

More  widespread  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  the  country  run  by  one  party 
with  crooked  and  rigged  elections; 

Decline  in  taxes  and  rising  wages 
or  national  bankruptcy. ' 

They  will  live  to  see  virtually  “a 
new  birth  of  freedom,”  or  they  will 
live  to  see  themselves  live  under 
socialism  after  all. 

And  what  our  children  will  live 
to  &ee  in  the  future  depends  now  on 
how  we  “see  to  live.”—  Mrs.  Marion 
S.  Hull,  Orleans,  Vt. 

DRINKING  WATER 
FROM  OCEAN 

Our  children  will  see  the  oceans 
used  as  drinking  water,  as  well  as 
cities  built  on  them  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases.  Ocean  farming  will 
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become  well  established,  ocean 
products  found  to  substitute  for  our 
milk  and  eggs.  Our  children  will  see 
a  more  peace  loving  world  as  the 
universal  language  will  give  us  a 
better  understanding  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  world  will  then  slow 
down,  so  people  will  have  more 
time  to  think  of  GOD.  —  Frieda 
VanBenschoten,  R.D.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

CHANGES  TO 
TIME’S  END 

What  will  our  children  or  grand¬ 
children  live  to  see?  When  I  was  a 
vei’y  small  child  I  heard  my  grand¬ 
parents  and  parents  discussing  this 
same  question. 

My  grandfather  had  the  first 
reaper  to  come  in  that  little  New 
Hampshire  town.  That  day,  he  had 
done  the  work  of  ten.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  family  and  neighbors  gather¬ 
ed  on  the  piazza  to  predict  progress. 

That  little  town  has  changed. 
Young  folks  left  for  wider  horizons. 
Those  who  stayed  bought  more  and 
better  machinery.  The  reaper  which 
caused  so  much  wonder  is  today 
causing  people  to  wonder  how  any¬ 
one  managed  with  such  a  primitive 
gadget. 

So  it  will  be  until  the  end  of  time. 
Farming  as  I  knew  it  has  passed 
away.  Even  the  cows  today  have  a 
parlor  to  which  they  retire  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Horses  are  gone 
from  the  farm  scene,  just  as  oxen 
were  leaving  my  grandfather’s 
farm. 

Children  will  live  to  see  the  clum¬ 
sy  tractors  go.  Lighter,  moi'e  com¬ 
pact  machinery  which  is  more  self- 
contained  will  take  the  place.  In¬ 
stead  of  dragging  plows  or  “what 
will  you”  all  implements  will  be 
moved  by  their  own  power. 

And  greater  gains  for  true 
brotherhood  will  be  made  when 
farmers  will  work  together,  think 
together,  and  go  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
days  together. 

Just  as  the  oil  lamps  of  my  child¬ 
hood  replaced  the  candles  of  an  old¬ 
er  time,  so  will  the  electric  lights 
as  we  know  them  today  be  replaced 
by  illuminated  walls.  Radiant  heat 
will  replace  oil  and  gas  stoves  or 
furnaces.  -  Mrs.  Althea  Locke,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  H. 

Our  children  will  live  in  an  age 
of  push  buttons  and  electronic  de¬ 
vices  to  do  the  work.  I  only  hope 
that  they  do  not  get  to  the  point 
where  they  forget  how  much  joy 
and  satisfaction  come  from  work¬ 
ing  with  their  minds  and  hands  for 
what  they  get.  —  Mrs.  Joseph  La- 
rose,  Saco,  Maine 

Cars  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
because  the  upkeep  of  roads  will 
be  too  expensive.  Helicopters  and 
skycycles  will  take  their  place. 

—  Mrs.  Erven  Crawford,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Pa. 

I  predict  that  in  the  next  ten 
year's  there  will  be  big  changes  in 
the  field  of  education.  Necessity 
will  force  us  to  get  more  benefit 
from  every  dollar  we  spend  for 
schools  than  we  have  been  getting 
in  the  past.  Eventually,  all  high 
schools  will  operate  on  a  year- 
round  basis  and  each  child  will 
finish  high  school  in  three  years. 

The  next  generation  will  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  we  have  in  spiritual 
progress. 

I  predict  that  Russia  will  become 
less  of  a  bullying  animal  and  more 
cooperative  as  time  goes  on.  How¬ 
ever,  until  she  docs  change,  we’ll 
have  to  bear  patiently  with  her. 

— Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Kent,  Brattleboro, 
VL 
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YOU  CAN 


THRIFTY 


CORVAIR  95 


’S 


Just  wheel  out  the 


produce  ...  let  live¬ 
stock  walk  the  plank 
themselves.  This  work-saving,  time-saving  Rampside  model 
is  the  best  news  for  farmers  since  the  automatic  milker! 
While  you’re  taking  it  easy,  Corvair  95’s  are  working  hard, 
earning  more  and  requiring  less  maintenance  to  boot!  They’ll 
carry  up  to  1,900  pounds  on  a  95-inch  wheelbase  and  are  as 
much  at  home  trailblazing  over  rough  and  rugged  backroads 
as  they  are  sailing  along  on  the  highway.  You  can  thank 
4-wheel  independent  suspension  for  that.  The  one-piece  body 
frame  is  made  to  order  for  off-the-road  punishment.  Plenty 
of  see-space  through  the  wide  windshield.  A  roomy,  comfort¬ 
able  cab.  A  thrifty  air-cooled  rear  engine  that  never  uses 
water  or  antifreeze.  Any  way  you  look  at  them,  these  Corvair 
95’s  spell  economy  and  long  life. 
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WORK-  |J  rifDAI  CTO  When  it  comes  time  to  pass  out  blue 

|j  £ y  |  ^  ribbons  for  champion  trucks,  Chevy 

is  a  shoo-in.  They’re  ideal  for  any  job 
around  the  farm.  Hauling  formula  feed,  perishables  or  livestock,  makes  no 
difference  what,  Chevrolet’s  Independent  Front  Suspension  makes  every  ride 
easier— for  the  driver  and  on  the  load.  Easier  on  the  truck,  too.  Cuts  down 
tire  abuse  and  needless  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheet  metal.  Put  a  Chevy  truck 
to  work  on  your  farm  (pickup,  stake,  whatever  you  need)  and  see  if  it  isn’t  all 
we  say  and  more! . . .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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MAKE  MORE 
DOLLARS 


COST  ONLY 
PENNIES 


WE  COULD  LOSE! 

I  agree  with  the  page  one  article 
“Taxes  Must  Be  Lowered.”  I  will  be 
watching  for  your  later  editorials 
on  this  subject  with  great  expecta¬ 
tion. 


We  agree  with  our  subscriber  that 
it  is  unwise  to  use  extremely  valu¬ 
able  land  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  fight  this  is  to 
arouse  public  opinion,  and  we  are 
glad  to  do  our  part. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  5  WAYS 

Craine  systems  engineered  to  "work 
with  each  other"  in  the  famous  Craine 
Silo,  help  you  earn.  Because  you  can: 

|jjy  Feed  more  cows  with  same  help. 

Increase  dollar  income  per  cow, 
and  per  acre. 

Produce  more  milk  at  less  cost. 

Cut  costly  man  hours  per  feeding. 

0[  Provide  extra  feeding  value. 

Write  for  FREE  PLANS  for  me¬ 
chanizing  the  silage  feeding 
on  your  farm: 

CRAINE  INC.,  DEPT.  A561,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


May  I  suggest  some  ideas  from 
the  mind  of  Lenin,  which  may  well 
be  a  rule  to  measure  our  descent 
into  collectivism  and  the  gradual 
loss  of  our  American  freedom. 

1.  The  continued  centralization 
of  power  in  a  centrally  controlled 
government. 

2.  Increasing  responsibility  of 
the  government  in  the  control  of 
education,  welfare,  power,  agricul¬ 
ture,  roads,  unemployment,  credit, 
and  banking. 

3.  The  progressive  growth  of  the 
individual  state’s  reliance  upon  the 
central  government  for  its  fin¬ 
ances. 


inc.l 

NORWICH,  N.Y.  DEPT-  A561 

I  feed  . . .  head.  Please  send  me:  I 

Q  Automatic  feeding  systems  literature 
1~~|  Picture  folder,  concrete  silos 
Q  Facts  on  Craine  Finance  Plan 


name  . 


address 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50, 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

colors  . $1.00 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

"PLANT  BY  THE  MOON" 

256  pages 

The  1961  Moon  Sign  Book  gives  scientific 
yet  practical  instructions  in  the  use  of 
planetary  influences  on  planting  &  har¬ 
vesting  developed  during  50  years  of  re¬ 
search. 

The  Moon  Sign  Book  provides  complete 
Tables  of  Moon  Sign  Changes  and  phases 
for  everyday  use  by  farmers,  gardeners, 
sportsman,  housewives,  and  business¬ 
men.  $1.50  from  your  dealer  or 
LLEWELLYN  PUB.  CO. 

96  So.  Wabasha  St.,  St.  Paul  7,  Minn. 


Sprinkler  or  Gated  Pipe... 
Ames  handles  easiest! 


Address . 

City . State 


W.  R.  AMES  CO. 

4  511  E.  Osborne  .  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  •  Milpitas,  California 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
Name . 


The  ^process  of  taxation  and  con¬ 
sequently  controls  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  as  you  point  out,  each  year  and 
unless  the  American  people  are 
awakened  to  the  real  dangers  we 
face  by  tax  confiscation  of  our  in¬ 
come,  property  and  personal  liber¬ 
ties,  we  could  stand  to  lose  all. 

— Charles  A.  Bachman,  Lancaster, 
Penna. 

EASY  SPENDING 

It’s  too  bad  everyone  couldn’t 
read  the  editorial  on  taxes.  Person¬ 
ally  I  believe  the  USA  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world,  but  the  leaders 
have  gone  “nuts”  on  spending  mon¬ 
ey,  money  and  more  money.  We  can 
hardly  manage  to  live  now,  and 
they  want  more.  I  think  some  of 
them  are  pretty  stupid,  and  you  may 
quote  me  if  you  wish  to.— Mrs.  John 
C.  Davis,  WallJcill,  N.  Y. 

•IETPORT 

Your  editorials  defend  the  farmer 
against  the  threats  of  inroads  by 
government,  labor  and  others,  but 
you  have  been  strangely  silent  con¬ 
cerning  the  threat  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  condemn  ten 
thousand  acres  of  highly  fertile 
black  dirt  area  of  the  Pine  Island 
area  in  Warwick  Township,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  a  jetport. 

Jetports  are  a  necessity  and,  as 
time  goes  on,  more  will  be  needed. 
But  why  do  they  have  to  be  placed 
on  valuable  land?  There  is  enough 
marshland  and  other  submarginal 
-  land  to  be  developed  for  such  a 
project.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority’s  attention  has  been  called 
to  this,  but  it  is  adamant  and  has 
told  committees  that  it  wants  the 
Pine  Island  black  dirt  area.  Evident¬ 
ly,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
is  blinded  by  its  own  selfish  impor¬ 
tance  and  thinks  it  is  supreme,  even 
to  defying  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. — John  Ebinger,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  has  the  right  to  condemn 
land  for  public  purposes  within  25 
miles  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
Orange  County  area  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  a  jetport  is  much  farther 
away  than  that. 


UNEMPLOYED 

STRIKERS 

I  have  a  point  that  bothers  me 
considerably,  that  is  unemployment 
payments  to  people  who  are  out  on 
strike.  It  is  ridiculous  that  the  large 
number  who  are  out  of  work  for  no 
reason  which  they  can  control  have 
to  share  unemployment  benefits 
with  those  who  have  jobs  but  are 
not  content,  but  must  go  on  strike 
to  try  and  break  the  company  giving 
them  their  living.  Certainly  it  is  not 
right  for  them  to  collect  unemploy¬ 
ment  while  on  strike.  Let  their  own 
organization  provide  their  benefits. 

If  the  government  wants  to  do 
something,  why  not  clean  up  labor? 
It  certainly  isn’t  a  free  country 
when  a  man  cannot  work  without 
joining  a  union?  —  Norman  F. 
Winter,  Monson,  Mass. 

SAVE  THE  TREES! 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  in 
the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag  by  James  Otis 
in  the  April  1  issue  regarding  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  caused  by 
hitting  trees.  This  is  deplorable  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Otis  has 
kept  any  record  of  other  causes  of 
auto  accidents  —  crashing  into  con¬ 
crete  abutments,  guard  rails  and 
posts,  running  into  trains,  etc. 
Should  all  these  necessary  things  be 
abolished  because  they  cause  acci¬ 
dents?  I  would  not  say  so. 

Statistics  have  proved  that  about 
50  percent  of  highway  accidents  are 
caused  from  drinking  and  driving, 
sometimes  to  occupants  of  motor 
vehicles,  sometimes  to  pedestrians; 
therefore,  would  it  not  be  far  more 
logical  to  abolish  John  Barleycorn 
(alcoholic  beverages)  than  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  our  beautiful  roadside 
trees  ? 

I  close  by  quoting  from  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer’s  beautiful  poem,  “Trees”: 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

And  they  are  not  made  in  a  single 
day,  but  in  many  years. — Mildred  B. 
Pringle,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  letter  is  typical 
of  several  we  have  received. 

DISAGREES 

After  reading  your  article  on 
roadside  weeds,  I  will  avail  myself 
of  your  invitation  to  free  my  mind 
on  that  subject. 

New  York  State  boasts  with  pride 
of  its  beauty,  so  why  destroy  it  with 
ugly  patches  of  brown,  dried  up 
shrubs  along  the  roadside?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is'  not  pretty,  and  what  about 
the  bees  it  destroys,  also  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  birds,  and  the  needless  expense 
of  destroying  the  weeds? 

The  money  used  might  better  be 
put  to  improving  the  roads.  Thank 
you  for  letting  me  free  my  mind. 

—  Mrs.  Sidney  O.  Lane,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


I  WAS  JUST 

FiGU 

■i. 


It’s  pretty  sure 
now,  the  spring  pig 
crop  is  up  4%  to 
5%  and  you  know  what  that  will 
do  to  pork  prices  this  fall  ...  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  later  market. 


To  me,  that  means  you  swine 
raisers  should  have  two  goals  for 
your  finishing  program: 

1.  You  should  get  your  hogs  to 
market  weight  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  With  this  kind 
of  market  prospects,  days  can 
mean  dollars  .  .  .  lots  of  ’em. 

2.  You  should  put  that  finish 
weight  on  in  the  cheapest  pos¬ 
sible  way,  so  that  even  in  a 
poor  market  you’ll  get  a  profit. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  those  two 
goals  aren’t  contradictory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cheapest  way  to 
put  meat  on  a  hog  is  also  the  fast¬ 
est.  What  you  have  to  do  is  get  a 
well-balanced  ration  at  a  low  cost. 


I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  are  fig¬ 
uring  on  substituting  corn  for  sup¬ 
plement.  This  will  finish  a  pig  all 
right,  but  it  will  take  a  lot  longer 
(weeks  longer)  ....  and  believe  it 
or  not,  it  will  usually  cost  you 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
would  have  to  be  able  to  buy  corn 
for  about  30^  to  40£  before  it  would 
pay  you  to  cut  out  the  supplement 
and  substitute  corn. 


So  ...  if  you’ve  got  50  lb.  pigs 
that  are  ready  for  fattening  and 
finishing,  here’s  what  the  Watkins 
Program  can  do  for  you.  Assuming 
good  stock  and  good  practical  man¬ 
agement,  the  Watkins  Program  can 
take  those  50  lb.  pigs  to  market 
weight  for  about  $13.00  each,  to¬ 
tal  feed  cost.  That’s  putting  on 
about  170  lbs.  of  pork  for  only 
$13.00!  I  don’t  think  you  can  top 
that! 

Our  Watkins  Program  is  so  effi¬ 
cient  for  two  reasons.  First,  it’s  a 
“life-cycle”  program  .  .  .  balanced 
so  you  feed  pigs  just  what  they 
need  at  a  given  stage  of  growth  so 
they  don’t  waste  valuable  feed. 
Second,  you  fortify  with  MIN-VITE 
for  Swine.  This  is  a  MINeral-VlT- 
amin  pre-mix  that  lets  you  mix  up 
a  premium  quality  ration  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  .  .  .  using  locally  pur¬ 
chased  protein. 

Next  time  your  Watkins  Dealer 
calls,  be  sure  you  ask  him  about 
the  Watkins  Pork  Profit  Program 
.  .  .  find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you. 


WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC., 


Newark,  N. 
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A  New  Practice  in 
Tomato  Production 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

0 

cultural  practices  may  Joe  helpful  to 
growers  trying  this  method  for  the 
first  time.  Drop  4  to  8  seeds  per  foot 
of  row  and  cover  with  about  1  inch 
of  soil.  From  %  to  %  pound  of  seed 
will  be  needed  per  acre  depending 
on  the  row  spacing.  If  possible,  band 
300  to  400  pounds  of  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer  just  below  and  to  the  side  of 
the  seed  at  time  of  planting.  Spray 
with  DDD  or  DDT  once  or  twice 
shortly  after  come-up  if  flea  beetles 
are  present. 

Seeding  equipment  is  still  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Growers  with  bean  or  corn 
planters  might  be  able  to  obtain 
suitable  plates  from  their  dealers. 
The  Planet  Jr.  multiple  seeder  units 


are  used  extensively  in  California 
and  do  a  fairly  good  though  not  pre¬ 
cise  job  of  seeding. 

A  grower  trying  field  seeding  for 
the  first  time  should  limit  his  plant¬ 
ing  to  a  trial  scale.  He  should  learn 
how  to  handle  the  new  problems  in¬ 
volved  and  understand  how  to  use 
this  practice  to  advantage  before  ex¬ 
panding  the  acreage.  It  is  not  an¬ 
ticipated  field  seeding  will  totally 
replace  the  transplant  method, 
which  still  has  the  advantages  of 
earlier  harvest  and  fewer  risks.  It  is 
possible  that  many  growers  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  processing  eventually  will 
find  it  a  desirable  way  of  starting 
up  to  half  of  their  acreage.  Even 
market  tomato  growers  may  find  a 
limited  use  for  their  late  summer 
or  fall  crop. 

I’d  like  to  acknowledge  some  of 
the  growers  who  have  worked  with 


us  in  developing  the  practice  under 
New  York  conditions.  Harold  Shep¬ 
ard  of  Genesee  County  and  Roy  and 
Ernie  Phillips  of  Wayne  County 
were  the  first  to  try  field  seeding 
both  experimentally  and  on  a  field 
scale.  Other  early  successful  inno¬ 
vators  include  Francis  Kirby,  Art 
Poelma  and  Stan  Kast  in  Orleans 
County,  Kirby  Hayward  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  Ken  Volk  at  the  Gow- 
anda  State  Hospital  and  Sam  Mor- 
gano  in  Erie  County,  and  James 
Bauman  and  Paul  Miller  in  Monroe 
County.  Extension  Agents  Ken 
Stone,  Ray  Nichols,  Art  West,  Ed 
Rutkowski,  Ed  Motsenbocker  and 
Trenny  Jordan  have  provided  excel¬ 
lent  leadership.  There  have  been 
many  failures,  but  these  have  point¬ 
ed  up  the  problems.  There  have  been 
enough  successes  to  show  it  can  be 
done. 


WEBSTER  DAIRY 
AWARDS 

On  Dairy  Day  at  the  last  Vermont 
Farm  Show,  the  H.  K.  Webster  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  Blue  Seal 
Feeds,  awarded  dairy  calves  to  three 
winners  of  the  recent  Blue  Seal  Herd 
Replacement  Special  Contest.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  Fitzsimmons,  Head  of 
the  Animal  Industry  Department  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  acted  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  made  the 
presentation. 

Two  of  the  winners  are  young 
boys  active  in  4-H  work:  Douglas 
Barnett,  Jr.,  of  Adams,  Mass.,  who 
selected  a  Brown  Swiss  calf;  and 
George  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Ballston  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  who  selected  a  Holstein  calf. 
The  third  winner  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Bar¬ 
rett  of  Bretwood  Farm  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  who  received  a  Jersey  calf. 


What’s  the  Going  Price  for  Dairy  Replacements?  For  Fe 

What  Are  Beef  Cows  Bringing 


Easy  to  read  and  full  of  first-hand ,  timely  information  on  a 
wide  range  of  dairy  subjects ,  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  is  the 
number  one  dairy  paper  published  exclusively  for  dairy  farmers  in 
die  Northeast.  For  every  Dairymen’s  League  member  that  reads  it , 
two  non-League  dairy  farmers  are  on  its  paid  subscription  list. 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  All  Dairymen 

Backed  by  the  resources  and  know-how  of  a  cooperative 
that  was  formed  to  provide  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
dairymen,  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  publicizes  and  promotes 
all  activities  and  programs  that  contribute  to  an  advancing  stand¬ 
ard  of  farm  life. 

It  reflects  the  optimistic,  progressive  outlook  of  the  milk- 
shed’s  oldest,  largest  and  most  influential  dairy  cooperative.  Re¬ 
ports  not  only  what  is  going  on  in  dairying  around  the  nation, 
but  explains  how  dairymen  can  make  the  most  of  such  hap¬ 
penings.  How  they  can  improve  the  quality,  price  and  salability 
of  milk.  How  marketing  orders  can  he  adjusted  to  meet  today’s 
requirements.  How  greater  cooperation  among  cooperatives  can 
add  dollars  to  every  farmer’s  milk  check.  And  why  bigger  and 
better  cooperatives  are  needed  to  offset  the  crowding  pressures 
of  big  government,  big  business,  big  unions  and  consumer  groups. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE  ASS’N,  INC. 


Subscription  Rates  are  Low;  Subscription  Benefits  Many 

(Only  $1  for  1  year;  $1.50  for  2  years;  $2  for  3  years) 


BRINGING  YOU  THE  INFORMATION  YOU  NEED  ON 


•  farm  milk  prices 

O  current  feed  prices 

•  dairy  replacement  prices 

•  beef  sale  prices 

•  market  order  information 

•  economic  outlook 

0  care  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  by 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Slack,  professor  of 
animal  husbandry,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity 

how  to  improve  milk  quality  on 
the  farm 


£  what's  new  in  state  and  federal 
legislation 

O  how  proposed  new  laws  will  affect 
dairy  farmers 

O  current  news  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  Northeast 

•  illustrated  feature  stories  of  out¬ 
standing  farm  methods  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  milkshed 

(§  on-the-spot  reports  of  dairy  legis¬ 
lation  in  Washington,  Albany, 
Harrisburg,  Trenton,  Boston,  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Concord. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  NEWS, 

1 00  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

in  amount  of  $ - 


Inclosed  is 


Check 

Money  Order 


□ 

□ 


to  cover  a 


. year  s 


subscription  to  the  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  NEWS. 


NAME- 


.  (please  print) 


POST  OFFICE- 
STATE — 


.RURAL  ROUTE- 


Subscription  Rates:  $1  for  1  year;  $1.50  for  2  years;  $2  for  3  years. 
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Get  Rid  of  these  GREMLINS  Forever 


Are  you  still  at  the  “mercy”  of  old 
fashioned  STEERING  and  his  “Grem¬ 
lins”  everytime  you  drive  your  trac¬ 
tor?  You  can  get  rid  of  these  “Pests” 
forever,  simply  by  having  your  dealer 
install  Char-Lynn  Power  Steering  on 
your  present  tractor. 

Save  time  — save  work  —  save  yourself  — 
install  Char-Lynn  Power  Steering  and 
get  safe  — effortless  control  of  your 
tractor  under  all  ground  —  weather  and 
load  conditions. 


by  installing 

Chai’-iiinn 

POWER 

STEERING 

CHAR-LYNN  CO. 

Hydraulic  Horsepower  Products 
2843  26th  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


you  have  a  cow  to  be  bred  .  .  .  breed  her  to  the  best 
AB  Proved  sire  for  higher  production  and  functionally 
sound  type. 


There's  an  NYABC  technician  near  you,  or  write: 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  528-AA 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


All  bulls  in  NYABC  stud  meet  National  Association  of  Artificial  Breeders  health 
standards. 


Notes 


MINIMUM  TILLAGE 

E’VE  NEVER  tried  plow  plant¬ 
ing  our  corn  because  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  the  variations,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  call  for  different  methods  of 
handling  the  soil  and  preparing  the 
seedbed.  However,  as  a  general 
thing,  best  results  under  our  condi¬ 
tions  come  from  a  good  job  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  once  over  with  a  disk  ahead 
of  the  planter.  Just  as  with  plow 
planting  or  any  other  method  of 
seedbed  preparation — a  poor  job  of 
plowing  means  poor  results.  I  doubt 
if  the  fitting  tool  has  yet  been  made 
which  can  make  up  for  a  poor  plow 
ing  job. 

One  place  where  a  single  disking 
does  not  seem  adequate  is  on  some 
fall-plowed  ground.  Last  spring  the 
weeds  started  up  on  this  ground 
long  before  corn  planting  time. 

Experimented 

As  an  experiment,  we  disked  part 
of  the  field  when  the  weeds  were 
about  two  inches  high  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  field  go.  By  corn  planting 
time  the  weeds  were  too  big  to  kill 
with  a  single  trip  over  the  ground 
with  the  disk.  So  the  choice  was  to 
plant  in  a  seedbed  which  was  nice 
and  loose,  but  weedy,  or  disk  again 
and  risk  extra  packing  and  encour¬ 
age  weed  germination.  We  planted 
about  half  of  the  strip  without  disk¬ 
ing  again,  telling  ourselves  that  we 
could  get  the  weeds  with  2,4-D  a 
little  later. 

Then  our  conscience,  or  common 
sense,  or  upbringing,  took  over  and 
we  disked  the  rest  of  the  field  again. 
So  now  we  had  three  strips— one 
disked  early  and  once  more  ahead 
of  the  planter;  one  disked  ahead  of 
the  planter,  but  still  weedy;  and 
one  disked  twice  ahead  of  the 
planter. 

The  early  disked  ground  naturally 
had  good  weed  control  and  stayed 
clean  right  up  to  weed  spray  time, 
when  the  2,4-D  took  over.  It  outyield- 
ed  the  other  two  strips.  The  soil  in 
the  strip  with  unkilled  weeds  was 
nice  and  loose,  but  the  weeds  kept 
growing,  robbing  the  crop — and  were 
too  big  for  any  effective  kill  with 
2,4-D  at  the  time  we  sprayed  the 
rest  of  the  field.  I’m  sorry  that  as 
long  as  we  were  experimenting  with 
weeds  we  didn’t  spray  right  away 
after  planting  because  at  that  time 
the  weeds  should  have  been  killed 
and  perhaps  one  disking  would  have 
been  satisfactory.  As  it  was,  the 
spray  got  only  a  so-so  kill,  the  culti¬ 
vator  was  less  than  totally  effective, 
and  this  strip  yielded  the  least  of  the 
three. 

The  strip  which  was  disked  twice 
ahead  of  the  planter  sprouted  a  nice 
crop  of  weeds,  but  they  were  about 
the  right  stage  when  sprayed  and 
were  no  problem.  This  strip  yielded 
close  to  the  first  strip.  However,  the 
whole  thing  raised  some  question 
about  the  advantages  of  fall  plowing 
—at  least  for  us. 

Of  course,  it’s  nice  to  have  the 
work  done  in  the  fall  so  all  the 
plowing  can  be  finished  on  time  in 


the  spring — but  that  extra  disking— 
I  just  don’t  like  it!  Except  for  clay 
knolls  or  other  unusual  conditions, 
once  over  with  a  good  disk  should 
be  enough  for  spring-plowed  ground 
— in  fact  better  4han  disked  two  or 
three  times.  Every  trip  we  can  elim¬ 
inate  over  plowed  ground  is  money 
saved  and  compaction  avoided. 

Works  On  Oats 

Having  become  convinced  of  this, 
the  last  two  years  we  have  tried 
sowing  oats  (not  seeded)  the  same 
way — after  one  disking.  The  only  ob 
jection  we  have  is  the  ridging  effect 
left  by  the  disk.  Of  course,  if  we 
plow,  disk,  sow.  and  combine  in  the 
same  direction,  it’s  not  too  serious 
that  the  disk  does  ridge  the  ground. 
Before  we  had  a  self  propelled  com¬ 
bine,  though,  this  would  have  been 
rough. 

I  would  hate  to  do  this  on  winter 
wheat  or  barley  (which  we  use  for 
seeding  nurse  crops),  and  then  have 
to  go  around  the  field  for  the  next 
two  years  with  all  the  haying  tools. 
So  far  as  we  can  tell,  disking  once 
gets  just  as  good  oat  yields  as  more 
fitting.  I  should  mention  that  we 
roll  the  land  after  the  drill.  This  is 
something  we  have  been  forced  to 
do  as  a  protection  against  picking 
up  stones  with  the  combine  when 
the  grain  is  lodged. 

Rolling  doesn’t  take  long  as  we 
have  rigged  up  a  hitch  for  a  10  foot 
cultimulcher  plus  four  rollers,  each 
8  feet  long.  This  gives  us  about  a 
40  foot  swath.  The  time  seems  to 
be  well  spent  because  the  rolling 
pushes  down  the  small  stones  and,  if 
we  do  our  part  by  picking  up  the 
larger  ones,  the  combine  shouldn’t 
get  torn  up. 

DISGRACEFUL! 

ISGRACEFUL  is  the  only  word 
which  applies  to  the  conditions 
(both  inside  and  outside  the  fences) 
along  many  of  our  roads.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  unbelievable  accumula¬ 
tion  of  beer  bottles  and  cases,  pop 
bottles,  etc.  We  have  a  relatively 
short  stretch  of  land  along  the  road 
between  our  house  and  the  village 
limits,  yet  the  latest  “crop”  was 
about  two  bushels  of  bottles.  This 
is  evidence  of  a  wholesale  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others.  A  bit 
of  driving  around  convinces  me  that 
this  problem  is  widespread. 

We  got  a  litterbug  law  passed  in 
this  State,  but  so  far  as  I  can  tell 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  Unless  signs 
are  posted  and  fines  are  levied 
against  offenders,  the  law  is  just  so 
much  wasted  effort.  It’s  wellnigh 
impossible  to  catch  anybody  actual¬ 
ly  “littering,”  yet  catch  them  we 
must,  and  make  horrible  examples 
of  them.  A  few  well  publicized  con¬ 
victions  across  the  State  would  work 
winders. 

The  judicious  posting  of  signs, 
plus  vigorous  law  enforcement,  has 
lar  gely  licked  this  problem  in  some 
states.  I  suspect  it  is  up  to  farmers 
to  work  at  this  problem — or  else 
learn  to  live  with  it. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  6,  1961 
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90  Bushels  of  Corn 
Per  Acre?-  -  -  Sure! 

By  R.  B.  MUSGRAVE* 


CORN  IS  WORTH  $2  per  bushel 
to  the  successful  livestock  farm¬ 
er.  When  ground  into  corn  and 
cob  meal,  or  converted  into  cracked 
corn  and  used  to  produce  livestock 
and  poultry  products,  it  substitutes 
directly  for  commercial  concen¬ 
trates  costing  3V2  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  True,  its  protein  and  miner¬ 
als  must  be  enhanced  with  a  suitable 
supplement,  but  such  is  required  in 
small  amounts  and  sells  at  a  compar¬ 
able  price. 

Corn  marketed  at  $2  per  bushel 
can  return  a  profit  of  $115  per  acre 
equivalent  to  more  than  $10  per 
hour  of  labor  used  to  grow  and  har¬ 
vest  it.  For  the  man  who  markets 
his  crop  as  grain  at  $45  per  ton 
($1.26  per  bu.)  these  figures  are 
lower  but  still  worthwhile  at  $48 
per  acre  or  nearly  $5  per  hour  of 
labor. 

Need  High  Yields 

Such  profits  are  possible  only 
when  yields  of  at  least  90  bushels 
per  acre  are  obtained.  Much  higher 
yields  are  obtained  by  a  few  produc¬ 
ers  and  are  the  result  of  careful 
planning,  timely  operations,  and  the 
use  of  sound  cultural  practices. 

The  land  chosen  for  high  corn 
yields  should  have  a  deep  well- 
drained  soil.  A  deep  soil  is  impor¬ 
tant,  particularly  in  drouthy  areas, 
because  it  can  store  more  water  and 
permits  better  root  growth.  In  areas 
having  sufficient  rainfall  in  late 
July  and  August,  shallower  soils 
may  be  utilized,  but  these  usually 
need  tiling  to  allow  early  planting 
and  growth  of  corn  during  wet 
springs. 

Previous  cropping  of  choice  land 
for  corn  should  be,  in  order  of  de¬ 
sirability,  alfalfa;  mixed  legumes 
and  grass;  manured  corn;  or  grass 
sod  which  has  been  giving  good 
I  yields.  If  the  land  does  not  have 
these  characteristics  it  should  be 
tested  and  any  necessary  lime  or 
extraordinary  fertilizer  needs  ap¬ 
plied  before  plowing. 

Timely  Plowing 

Plowing  can  be  in  the  fall  to  im¬ 
prove  the  tilth  of  heavy  soils,  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  and  to  spread  labor, 
but  in  genei'al  spring  plowing  is 
more  compatible  with  good  weed 
control  practices,  manure  disposi¬ 
tion,  minimum  tillage  and  erosion 
control.  A  good  job  of  plowing  pays 
dividends,  whether  performed  in 

"‘Professor  of  Agronomy,  Cornell 
University. 


spring  or  fall,  by  reducing  subsej 
quent  tillage  operations. 

Choose  a  medium-early  hybrid  of 
proven  performance  as  to  yield  and 
standability.  Obtain  about  1  bushel 
of  seed,  for  each  4  acres,  enough  to 
provide  about  22,000  kernels  per 
acre  (one  kernel  for  each  288  square 
inches  or  bne  for  each  8  inches  in 
rows  36  inches  apart;  288  divided  by, 
36  equals  8;  288  divided  by  40  equals 
7;  etc.)  The  seed  should  be  of  a 
grade  suited  to  available  planter 
plates  and  treated  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  fungicide  and  insecticide. 

Have  your  planter  ready  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  adjusted  to  drop  seed  as  in¬ 
dicated  above,  according  to  row 
spacing.  Have  kernels  loosely  fit  the 
cells  in  the  planter  plates.  Replace 
or  rebuild  seed  and  fertilizer  open¬ 
ers  if  badly  worn. 

Fertilizer  which  falls  in  contact 
with  or  too  close  to  the  seed  is  a 
primary  cause  of  poor  stands  of 
corn,  so  carefully  inspect  old- 
fashioned  split-boot  applicators  for 
needed  repairs.  Consider  switching 
to  attachments  which  place  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  efficient  use  and  safety  in 
a  band  2  inches  to  one  side  of  the 
row  and  slightly  below  seed  level. 

Starter  fertilizer  should  be  free  of 
lumps  and  otherwise  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  for  uniform  dialling  so 
the  time  required  for  planting  is 
minimized.  Use  recommended  rates 
and  ratios  accompanying  soil  test 
results.  In  general  obtain  sufficient 
1-2-1  ratio  fertilizer  to  provide  N,  P, 
and  K  at  rates  of  25-50-25  pounds 
per  acre.  These  amounts  are  ade¬ 
quate  and  safe  when  the  planter- 
fertilizer  attachment  is  of  the  split- 
boot  type.  The  1-1-1  and  2-1-1  start¬ 
er  ratios  should  be  applied  through 
single-band  equipment. 

One  more  important  preparation 
for  early  planting  is  the  application 
of  herbicides  before  plowing.  Check 
on  these  for  quack  grass  control.  If 
needed,  apply  early,  so  the  necessary 
elapsed  time  between  application 
and  planting  will  not  delay  the  crop. 
Also  get  planter-mounted  or  other 
pre-emerge  spray  equipment  ready 
to  go. 

Planting 

Planting  for  high  yields  is  done 
early  in  May  as  soon  as  the  soil 
dries  sufficiently  to  permit  final  till¬ 
age  without  compaction.  Tillage 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  using 
only  enough  to  obtain  loose  soil  for 
planting.  If  heavy  rains  or  equip¬ 
ment  have  compacted  the  soil  the 
final  operation  before  planting 
should  be  a  deep  tilling  with  a  nar- 
row-tined  cultivator.  Plant  one  to 
two  inches  deep  in  moist  soil.  For 
best  results  use  small  seed  press 
wheels  to  give  good  seed-soil  con¬ 
tact.  Use  moderate  planting  speed— 
21/>  to  4  miles  per  hour.  Check  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  spray  solution  hoppers 
frequently,  as  well  as  furrow  open¬ 
ers  and  nozzles,  to  insure  even  ap¬ 
plications. 

With  chemical  weed  control  culti¬ 
vation  is  minimized.  One  or  two 
shallow  cultivations  before  the  corn 
becomes  knee  high  are  usually  de¬ 
sirable.  They  keep  the  surface  brok¬ 
en  so  water  and  air  can  enter  the 
soil  freely. 

Sidedressing  with  nitrogen  is  of- 

(Contfnwed  on  Po$re  16) 
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Protect 
proteins 

1 

PREVENT 
SPOILAGE 

Get  3-way  silage  protection 
with  antibiotic  preservative 


3 

STOP 

ODORS 


Years  of  college  field  trials  and  on- 
the-farm  use  prove  that  Silotracin, 
with  its  unique  antibiotic  action, 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  silage 
preservation.  Silotracin  creates  the 
right  acid  conditions,  virtually 
eliminates  surface  spoilage  and 
butyric  acid— source  of  bad  odors. 

It  improves  protein  digestibility, 
gives  silage  greater  protein  content. 

Silotracin's  antibiotic  disap¬ 
pears  before  silage  is  fed,  so 
The  use  of  Silotracin  for  silage  preservation  is  covered 

Animal  Nutrition  Department 

COMMERCIAL  SOLVENTS 

260  Madison  Avenue ,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


there's  no  residue  in  feed,  no  trace 
in  milk  (no  FDA  approval  is 
required) . 

Silotracin  doesn’t  irritate  eyes,  nose 
or  throat,  won’t  harm  equipment. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  silage  pre¬ 
servative  that  contains  Silotracin, 
or  for  Silotracin  itself.  Both  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  preserva¬ 
tives.  Remember,  as  good  as  Silo¬ 
tracin  is,  it’s  no  substitute  for  good 
silage  practices  and  management. 
Your  dealer  has  it, 

U.S.  Patent  2940857. 
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Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


IScw  York,  X.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal.  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO..  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000.000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1.060  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 
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MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000, 


A  YEAR 
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MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! | 

y-j]  Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
fcv.  credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid  J 
bank  -  by  -  mail  en-  ' 
velopes  by  return  I 
mail. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Carp.  J 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

n  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  ”21  Ways  to  Save” 

|  Enclosed  is  $  .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with . . . .... 

I  □  Trust  Account  for, . . . . 


Name... 
Address 
City _ 


.  Zone  . Stale-™ 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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DUR-A-COTE 


farm  profits 


Every  year 
more  fai'mers  dis¬ 
cover  that  Marietta 
Harvest  King  Silos  increase 
profits  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  safer  storage  and  bet¬ 
ter  ensilage.  One  reason  is 
time-tested,  acid-resistant 
DUR-A-COTE  lining  that 
can’t  crack,  chip  or  peel .  .  . 
and  preserves  feed  nutri¬ 
ents.  And,  Harvest  King 
works  perfectly  with  any 
automated  top-unloading 
feeding  system  to  cut  feed¬ 
ing  time  and  costs  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  Solid  concrete  stave 
construction  resists  wind 
and  weather  for  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW 
HARVEST  KING  SILOS  HELP  BOOST  FARM 
PROFITS  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Concrete  Division 

American-Marietta  Company 
1  Marietta,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  and  Plants:  Baltimore  2  1, 
Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C.,  .Jamestown,  N.Y., 
Rnvena,  N.Y. 

Send  me  Harvest  King  Silo  and  financing  plan 
information. 


CITY 


L. 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME  UP  TO  ’/a! 


"GRIMM  S"  TEDD-AERATOR  HAY  TEDDER 

Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take 
Off.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or 
windrows.  Non-tangling  pick  up  forks. 
Makes  hay  faster.  Proven  for  SIX  Sea¬ 
sons.  Write  for  details. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Works 

in 

seconds! 


SUPER-PENETRANT 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "froien"  ports! 

LIQUID  @ 
WRENCH 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 


AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  M.  C. 


HAY  WANTED 

We  buy  hay  year  round. 
Quote  delivered  prices  to 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc. 
Franklin,  Massachusetts 


TRACTORS  —  Smallest  to  largest,  nearly 
new  and  older,  wheel  or  track,  selling  at 
prices  lower  than  ever  by  dealer  estab¬ 
lished  15  years  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
apply  today  at  PHIL  GARDINER  TRACTOR 
SALES  &  SERVICE. 


••Chain*’  Buys  Local  Produce 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


and  perhaps  most  important,  the 
‘built-in’  freshness  and  quality  at¬ 
tract  housewives  and  add  to  our  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales.” 

“With  such  a  program,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  “I  would  expect  that  you 
would  be  deluged  with  applications 
from  farmers  wanting  to  sell  to 
you.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  others  who 
would  be  glad  to  sell  to  us,”  replied 
Mr.  Golub,  “but  we  take  on  new 
growers  only  as  rapidly  as  we  ex¬ 
pand.  Incidentally,  they  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  to  us  exclusively  and 
neither  are  we  under  contract  to  ac¬ 
cept  everything  they  grow,  but  we 
do  plan  to  work  with  them  to  our 
mutual  advantage.  We  never  try  to 
‘take  their  hides.’ 

“You  might  be  interested  in  a  few 
details,”  continued  Mr.  Golub.  “I 
have  already  mentioned  Mel  Burg¬ 
er’s  tomatoes.  Sweet  corn  growers 
pick  only  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  is  on  and  when  the  corn  is  cool. 
It  is  immediately  packed  in  multi- 
walled  insulated  bags  and  iced.  This 
kind  of  handling  results  in  mighty 
good  eating. 

“The  tendency  is  for  growers  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  crops.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  John  Bologna  has  some  fami¬ 
ly  help  and,  among  other  things, 
grows  radishes,  scallions,  escarole 
and  parsley.  You  can’t  hire  help  to 
bunch  vegetables  these  days,  and 
probably  they  wouldn’t  pay  their 
way  if  they  could  be  hired.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fred  Cecil  has  branched 
out  and  grows  a  lot  of  plants  and 
flowers  in  his  greenhouse.” 

During  our  conversation  Mr.  Go¬ 
lub  mentioned  that  they  are  moving 
their  warehouses  from  Menands 
Market  to  a  location  on  a  70  acre 
plot  near  Schenectady.  The  new 
building  will  have  160,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  perishables 
area  will  be  air-conditioned  and  part 


of  it  will  be  refrigerated.  In  other 
words,  it  will  furnish  an  up-to-date, 
distribution  center  to  which  growers 
will  deliver  their  produce,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  trucked  to  their  21 
retail  stores  in  an  area  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Glens  Falls,  on  the 
east  by  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by 
Gloversville. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Golub’s  Dad  started  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  1908, 
merging  with  another  outfit  in  1930. 
Shortly  thereafter  (in  1930)  his  Dad 
passed  away,  and  Mr.  Golub  and  his 
brother  went  into  the  retail  business 
in  1932.  Central  Markets  is  still  fam¬ 
ily  controlled  by  William  and  his 
brother  Bernard.  Associated  with 
them  are  three  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  —  Paul  and  Neil  are  Wil¬ 
liam’s  sons,  and  Lewis  is  Bernard’s 
son. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  principles  on  which  the  business 
is  operated,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Golub: 

1.  To  reverse  the  trend  of  buying 
produce  continually  from  greater 
distances. 

2.  To  help  producers  become 
profitable  business  men  with  plan¬ 
ned  farm  programs. 

3.  To  encourage  private  enterprise 
by  rewarding  initiative. 

Farmers  tell  me  they  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  to  general  stores  — 
the  stores’  excuse  being  they  Can¬ 
not  find  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
produce  they  need.  But  to  me  this 
seems  like  an  exceedingly  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  In  the  long  run, 
chains  and  local  farmers  have  com¬ 
mon  interests  which  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  fostered.  The  best  an¬ 
swer  that  I  know  of  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  can’t  be  done  is  that 
someone  is  doing  it.  Central  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.  is  doing  it;  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  produce  from  local  fai'mers! 


90  Bushels  of  Corn  Per  Acre?  -  -  -  Sure! 
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ten  combined  with  a  cultivation  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  knee  high.  Side¬ 
dressing  some  of  the  nitrogen  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  applied  amounts  in  excess  of 
40  or  50  pounds  per  acre.  Where 
corn  follows  corn,  grassy  sods,  or 
heavy  applications  of  strawy  man¬ 
ure,  a  sidedressing  of  60  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  is  necessary  for 
high  yield.  Providing  the  extra  nitro¬ 
gen  in  a  plow-down  or  a  planting¬ 
time  fertilizer  such  as  16-8-8  is  often 
easier  to  manage  but  may  need  to  be 
at  substantially  higher  rates  to  off¬ 
set  unpredictable  losses  by  leaching 
and  de-nitrification  during  May  and 
June. 

Where  the  crop  is  to  be  totally  re¬ 
moved  for  silage  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  a  cover  crop  of  ryegrass,  an¬ 
nual  bromegrass,  or  a  combination 
ryegrass  and  alfalfa.  This  should 
follow  immediately  after  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  so  that  the  seeds  will  be 
covered  by  the  action  of  the  first 
rain  on  the  freshly  tilled  soil. 

Harvesting 

Prior  to  September  prepare  cribs, 
storage  bins,  and  silos  to  receive 
the  crop.  As  already  pointed  out,  us¬ 
ing  the  grain  to  replace  purchased 
concentrates  will  maximize  pi'ofits. 
Harvesting  and  storing  the  crop  as 
ear  corn  silage  in  an  ordinary  silo 
is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 


efficient  way  to  process  it  for 
feeding. 

Ear  corn  silage  is  a  concentrate 
feed,  so  it  is  fed  in  lesser  amounts 
than  whole  plant  silage.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  silo  size 
or  animal  numbers  so  that  there  is 
no  more  than  5  square  feet  of  top 
surface  for  each  mature  cow  in  or 
der  to  eliminate  top  spoilage. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  fed  or  sold  as 
dry  grain,  provide  a  well-ventilated 
crib  for  storage.  Seriously  consider 
artificial  drying.  This  is  expensive, 
but  the  near  elimination  of  field  and 
storage  losses  often  makes  it  prac¬ 
tical,  particularly  where  the  drying 
facilities  can  be  used  for  other  crops. 

Harvest  as  soon  as  possible  after 
frost  or  after  ear  moisture  reaches 
40%  for  ear-corn  silage  or  artificial¬ 
ly  dried  grain.  For  ventilated  crib 
storage  start  harvesting  as  soon  as 
ear  moisture  drops  below  35%.  Rush 
the  harvest  through  to  avoid  prob¬ 
lems  with  bad  weather  but  be  sure 
to  keep  picker  rolls  properly  adjust¬ 
ed  to  avoid  shelling  losses  which 
may  result  from  daily  changes  in 
moisture  and  maturity. 

As  with  most  profitably  operated 
crop  and  livestock  enterprises,  the 
growing  of  corn  requires  good  man¬ 
agement.  All  phases  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  use,  and  not  just  one  or  two 
such  as  the  hybrid  or  the  kind  of 
planter  used,  must  be  emphasized. 
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ALL  PURPOSE 


SCHULTZ 


ROTARY  CUTTER 


FAST  .  .  .  ECONOMICAL  MOWING 
AND  SHREDDING ,  cuts  a  full  66"  swath . 
Ideal  for  pasture  clipping  corn  stalk  ant 
stubble  shredding,  clearing  light  brush,  mulch 
ing  and  other  jobs  on  and  about  the  farm, 

Check  and  Compare  These  Rugged  Features 

•  Rugged  Blood  Brothers  3-joint  shielded  universal 

•  Free  swing  high  carbon  steel  cutter  blades 

shielded  for  safety 

•  Wheels  inset  for  close  trimming  to  fences  and  buildings 

•  Shear  pin  protection  against  sudden  shock  loads 

•  Mounted  or  pull  type,  will  operate  on  2-plow  or 

larger  tractors 

•  Quality  construction  .  .  .  priced  below  most  others 

Distributed  by: 

TUDOR  AND  JONES 

Weedsport  —  —  —  New  York 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog,  Dept.  455 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


How  about  a  good  tough  saw  for  your  pruning 
troubles?  Will  cut  anythinq  from  sprouts  to  3”  limbs 
clean  and  with  ease.  16”  blade,  well  balanced,  no  kinks, 
nothing  to  monkey  with,  jusi  saw  and  enjoy  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  users  in  the  Northeast. 

WHEELER  SAW  CO.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


MOORE 


PUMPWATER/0J77 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  CTsuRHs  W 
IRAIEATE — FILL  TANAS— DRAW  WELL  W ATE«^ 

Sturdy,  rustproof  alloy.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Standard  pipe  threaded. 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  FREE 
PUMP  CATALOG.  if7-!4”  inlet  ’/a”  out; 
let-360  gpli  $7.95  pp  #8-1!/,.”  inlet 
outlet-1200  gph  $11.95  pp  it 9-IVz"  ‘b16' 
I'/s”  outlet-3600  gpm  $14.95  PP  . 
CO,  Swedesboro  30,  N.  J- 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  ivill  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Thriftchanger 

gives  you  FREE  HOT  WATER 
from  your  BULK  MILK  COOLER 

For  Complete  Details  Write: 

Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


FARM  MACHINERY  -  Selling  out  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  at  PHIL  GARDINER 
MACHINERY  ACRES,  Mullica  Hill, 


N.  J' 
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Cows  Across  the  Line 

By  DR.  GRANT  KALEY* 


For  Fast  Results  -  -  - 


THE  movement  of  cattle  between 
states  is  big  business.  The  New 
York  Division  of  Animal  Industry 
processes  health  certificates  totaling 
about  3,000  head  per  month  with  a 
value  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

It  is  natural  that  the  ultimate 
owners,  who  will  milk  and  breed 
these  animals,  should  want  some  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  not  buying 
disease  along  with  the  livestock. 
What  sort  of  assurance  can  one 

state  offer  to  another? 

Some  Risk 

You  know  that  the  assembly  of 
cattle  from  different  sources,  and 

their  movement  to  new  locations 
where  they  will 

contact  other  ani¬ 

mals,  in  itself  vio¬ 
lates  a  cardinal 
principle  of  veter¬ 
inary  hygiene. 
Such  assembly 
and  movement 
will  necessarily  be 
attended  by  some 
risk  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  disease 
organisms  into 
your  herd,  or  dif-. 
ferent  strains  of  an  organism  al¬ 
ready  on  hand. 

Since  this  risk  cannot  be  elimin¬ 
ated  entirely — short  of  a  complete 
embargo  on  interstate  movement— 
the  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  health  of  the  livestock  moved 
are  based  on  probabilities  rather 
than  possibilities. 

The  import  regulations  of  most 
states,  and  yours  is  probably  among 
them,  require  that  the  imported  ani¬ 
mals  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
stating  that  they  are  apparently 
free  of  contagious,  infectious  or 
communicable  disease.  The  resulting 
certificate  is  an  impressive  looking 
document  but  don’t  count  on  it  to 
guarantee  that  the  animals  covered 
are  not  carriers  of  leptospirosis  or 
anaplasmosis  or  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  diseases. 

Owner  Responsibility 

The  prudent  owner  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  he  himself  has 
the  major  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  health  status  of  the 
animals  he  purchases.  Assuming 
that  he  has  a  compelling  reason  for 
buying  the  cow  in  the  first  place,  the 
purchaser’s  fimst  step  should  be  to 
ask  the  advice  of  his  own  veterinar¬ 
ian  before  an  animal  is  brought  to 
his  premises. 

The  second  step  should  be  to  seg¬ 
regate  the  new  cow  until  his  veter: 
inarian  can  make  such  tests  and  ex¬ 
aminations  as  appear  to  be  indi¬ 
cated.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  be 
certain  that  he  is  not  exposing  his 
herd  to  disease.  This  is  as  true  of  an 
animal  moved  from  the  next  farm 
as  for  one  moved  50  miles — or  500. 

I  have  seen  many  articles  on  the 
cost  of  raising  heifers  or  on  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  raising  and  purchas¬ 
ing  replacements.  When  the  matter 
°f  buying  replacements  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  few  of  the  writers  stressed 
the  possibility  of  introducing  disease 
even  though  a  substantial  number  of 
owners  have  paid  good  hard  cash 
for  the  brucellosis  or  other  infec¬ 
tious  disease  later  found  on  their 
Premises. 

’Director.  Division  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


DR.  GRANT  KALEY 


It  may  be  that  you  are  concerned 
with  exporting  cows  rather  than 
importing  them.  The  procedures  for 
such  movement  are  similar  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  but  let’s  as¬ 
sume  you  are  a  breeder  residing  in 
New  York. 

Over  recent  years  you  have  been 
supplied  with  copies  of  official  re¬ 
ports  of  milk  ring  tests,  calfhood 
vaccinations,  and  tests  for  brucel¬ 
losis  or  tuberculosis.  If  you  have 
carefully  filed  them,  as  you  should 
have,  they  will  provide  your  veter¬ 
inarian  with  sufficient  information 
to  determine  whether  the  health 
status  of  the  animals  to  be  exported 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  state 
of  destination  and  what  additional 
tests  or  examinations  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  case  the  animals  are  not  al¬ 
ready  qualified. 

Complete  information  on  the 
health  requirements  of  each  state  is 
in  the  hands  of  your  veterinarian. 
He  also  has  the  necessary  health 
certificate  forms. 

If  you  have  used  an  old  shoe  box 
or  the  space  behind  the  mantel 
clock  for  a  filing  cabinet  and  your 
records  have  somehow  strayed  from 
the  place  where  you  distinctly  re¬ 
member  putting  them,  your  veterin¬ 
arian  himself  may  have  some  of  the 
information.  If  not,  copies  are  prob¬ 
ably  on  file  at  your  County  Disease 
Control  record  office. 

Health  Certificate 

When  your  veterinarian  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  sufficient  evidence  of 
freedom  from  disease  to  assure  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  cows  by  the  state  of 
destination,  he  will  make  out  the 
four  copies  of  the  interstate  health 
certificates.  All  four  copies  (white, 
yellow,  blue,  and  pink)  must  then 
be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  where  the  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  approved  and  count¬ 
ersigned,  or  disapproved,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  the  statements 
thereon  can  be  verified. 

If  approved,  the  white  copy  is 
sent  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  state  of  destina¬ 
tion.  The  pink  copy  is  returned  to 
the  shipper  and  must  accompany 
the  cattle  as  they  cross  the  state 
line. 

To  save  time  and  expedite  the 
movement  of  cattle,  some  veterin¬ 
arians  in  New  York  State  have  been 
granted  special  permission  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  owner  with  the  uncounter¬ 
signed  pink  copy.  The  animals  cov¬ 
ered  can  then  move  legally  without 
the  delay  which  necessarily  ensues 
when  all  four  copies  are  sent  to 
Albany.  n 

Approval  of  an  interstate  health 
certificate  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets  means  two 
things.  First,  it  serves  as  assurance 
that  the  veterinarian  who  prepared 
the  certificate  and  made  the  re¬ 
quired  tests  is  properly  accredited, 
licensed  and  registered.  Second,  it 
means  that  the  statements  on  the 
certificate  appear  to  qualify  the  ani¬ 
mals  for  movement  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  destination  and  that 
the  statements  reflect  the  true 
health  status  of  the  animals  listed 
on  the  certificate. 

The  import  regulations  vary.  For 
example,  New  York,  Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Connecticut  want 
female  imports  to  be  official  vac¬ 
cinates.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
New  Jersey,  at  the  time  this  is  writ¬ 
ten,  have  no  such  requirement. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word.  Initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  20  Issae . Closes  May  4  June  17  Issue . Closes  June  1 

June  3  Issue . Closes  May  18  July  1  Issue . Closes  June  15 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal- 
bot,  Leonardsvilie.  New  York. _ _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday— Dryden,  Water- 
town:  Tuesday — Caledonia.  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene. 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonta.  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  call 
markets. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS:  Young  cows  with 
good  DHIR  records  due  with  2nd  and  3rd 
calves.  Heifers  all  ages  up  to  freshening.  High 
production  inheritance.  From  proven  cow  fami¬ 
lies  and  by  proven  sires.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  YEARLINGS  feeders.  Appleland 
Farms,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

WAIT— WAIT  UNTIL  you  attend  7th  Annual 
Maine  Polled  Hereford  Sale  at  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Maine.  June  21st,  before  buying 
your  1961  quality  Polled  Herefords.  All  clear 
pedigrees.  All  guaranteed.  Rodger  E.  Collins, 
Secretary,  MPHA,  Box  268,  Orono,  Maine. 


HOLSTEINS 

60  LARGE  HOLSTEIN  Heifers  due  June,  July. 
August.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  Route  77,  Phone  RE-5-5915. 


BROWN  SWISS 

THREE  BRED  BROWN  SWISS  heifers  due  in 
September.  5  heifer  calves  2-4  months  old. 
NYABC  sires.  Swissland  Farm.  Cobleskill. 
N.  Y.  Phone  AF-4-2460. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

20  FEEDER  STEERS— Hereford,  Angus  and 
Cross.  Average  approximately  500  to  550  lbs. 
17  average  approximately  550  to  600  lbs.  Dan 
DiBello,  Hannibal,  New  York.  Phone  LO-4-3358. 
38  FEEDER  STEERS— Hereford .  Angus  and 
Cross.  20  average  approximately  oOO  to  550  lbs. 
17  average  approximately  550  to  600  lbs.  Harry 
Darling,  Red  Creek,  New  York.  Phone 
Ri -4-6694. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  DORSETS  —  bred  ewes:  ewes 
with  lambs.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oneonta  GE-2-4538. 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM  Purebred  Dorset  Dis¬ 
persal.  Over  200  head  of  Polled  and  Horned 
Dorsets  to  be  sold  at  auction,  May  6,  1961, 
12:30  P.M.  Best  of  bloodlines.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity  breeders  and  4H  Members.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
CRAMMED  WITH  USEFUL  information  for 
'  sheep  raisers  old  and  new.  Shepherd  Maga¬ 
zine,  6  months  $1.00.  Sheffield  22,  Mass. 


_ _ DOGS _  ^  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood.  Locke.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  German  Shepherd  pups  sired  by 
son  of  Rin-Tin-Tm.  Sorry,  no  shipping.  Mrs. 
Peter  Giess,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Willet 

UL-7-2634. _ _ 

A.K.C.  AIREDALE  puppies,  champion  grand 
sires.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  New  York. 
BORDER  COLLIES:  Two  to  six  months.  Im¬ 
ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont. 

ONE  REAL  GREY  and  red  fox  dog,  deer  proof 
alone  No.  1  gun  dog.  Also  one  reg.  Walker 
male  pup,  10  months  old,  out  of  1958  NYS 
Field  Champion.  Also  one  reg.  Labrador  Re¬ 
triever  all  broke.  5  years  old.  Carl  L.  Allen, 
West  Winfield.  RD2,  N.Y.  Phone  Leonardsvilie 
P-20F24.  _ _ _ 

AKC  FEMALE  Weimaraner,  18  months,  excep¬ 
tionally  nice.  Harry  Peterson,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.  7751. 

COON  HO  U  N  D  S~— "  lU-lCORD  ”  catches  last  fall, 
prices  start  at  $125.  Phone  Clifton  Springs 
HO-2-5677,  Rt.  96,  write  I.  H.  Moore,  Palmyra. 

N.  Y. _ _ _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  cow  dogs,  some  broke, 
some  ready  to  break,  also  some  pups.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Phone  53W-1. 
BORDER  COLLIES,  3  months  old.  Natural 
heel  driving  stock.  $25.00  each.  D.  Pohls,  RFD 
1,  Esperance,  New  York. 

DARK  RED  DACHSHUND,  male,  5  months] 
papers — $50.00,  without — $35.00.  Agnes  Tali- 
ento,  West  Scarboro,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  Registered,  pedigreed,  black 
and  silver  German  Shepherd  puppies.  Excellent 
bloodlines,  farm  raised,  gentle  strain.  7  weeks 
old,  $35  at  farm.  Also  one  pure  white  4  month 
old.  Charles  Coe,  Rl,  East  Road.  Boonville. 
New  York. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath, 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur. 
Greene,  Oneonta  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton.  N.  H. 

RINGNECK  AND  Ornamentals  Pheasants. 
Eggs,  chicks.  Custom  breeding,  hatching  and 
growing  for  breeder  sportsmen  and  gourmet. 
Also,  frozen  gift  packages.  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Donatella’s  Pheasant  Land,  Wilmot 
Flat,  N.  H. 

RING-NECK  PHEASANT  chicks.  Pullorum 
clean.  Broil’s  Game  Farm,  Vernon,  Conn. 


_ _ GEESE _ 

GOSLINGS — TOULOUSE  and  heavy  crossbreed 
goslings,  10  for  $12.00  postpaid.  White  China 
Goslings,  10  for  $9.50  postpaid.  Charles  How¬ 
land,  Route  1,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS— LARGE,  fast  growing, 
husky.  $1.60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings — 15  for  39.00.  Fred  Wilson.  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 


_ GOATS _ _ 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial.  250.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  E-36,  Missouri. 

SELLING  HERD  ALPINE  milking  goats, 
fresh.  Phone  7598  Arkport,  New  York. 


_ _ CAPONS _ _ 

STARTED  SURGICAL  Capons — Vantress-Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks,  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
Rarin’  to  grow  into  world’s  finest  capons  that 
bring  premium  prices.  Write  for  booklet.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  TA-8-1611. 
SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Started  Barred  Silver 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Available  now 
in  large  or  small  lots.  Grow  Capons  for  profit 
ana  pleasure.  Write  for  free  “Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


PONIES 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  Pony  stallion,  also 
young  grade  mare  to  foal  in  April,  bay  year¬ 
ling  mare  and  three  weanling  colts.  Rosamond 
Mason,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


_  _  TURKEYS  _ 

U.S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  Poults,  55c  up. 
Approved  pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


DUCKS _ _ 

FOR  BEAUTY  AND  profit  grow  Crested 
Pekins.  12  ducklings  postpaid  $7.50.  Meadow- 
brook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 

JANSEN  STRAIN  Khaki-Campbell  and  mam¬ 
moth  white  Pekin  ducklings  12-$4.00;  25-$6.50. 
White  Emden  goslings  6-$7.50.  Howard  Butler. 
Otego,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozer 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  ol 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
1-6336. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Ph.  LE -8-3401. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

AAA  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS.  Vantress  $10- 
100.  Pullets  all  heavies  $15-100.  Broilers 
heavies  $6-100.  our  choice.  Table  assortment 
our  choice  $2.50-100.  $4.50-200.  COD.  Klines 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

KEYSTONE  SEX  LINKED  White  Leghorns. 
Big  white  eggs,  outranked  all  nationally  known 
brands  at  Random  Laying  Contests,  greater 
livability.  Write1  for  statistics  free.  The  Key 
stone  Farms,  Richfield  8  Penna. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS— White  Leghorn 
pullets  $26 — 100.  Silver  Cross,  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
$25.  Broad  breasted  Cornish  broiler  Cross 
Straight  Run  $11.  100%  guaranteed.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Noll  Farms,  Sheridan  5,  Pa. 
SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS.  Money  making 
chicks.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  special  breeding 
builds  healthy  chicks.  Really  pays  off;  both  on 
the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28  varieties.  Many 
matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as  $4.95 — 100.  Also 
baby  ducklings  and  turkey  poults.  Free  catalog. 
Get  big  savings.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 

HARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  The  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs.  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry.  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  7631. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES,  Catalog  100. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  A  A,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  _ 

BLUE  PEAFOWL,  PEACOCKS,  peahens.  All 
ages  available,  state  age  wanted,  prices  quoted 
on  request.  Treeland  Farms,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Sex  Links,  Warren  Sex-Sal-Links, 
other  famous  egg  strains.  Write  or  call  for 
down-to-earth  prices.  Additional  discounts  for 
advance  orders.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A. 
Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SWINE _ _ 

LANDRACE  HOGS  8  weeks  old,  $35:  cut  boars 
$15:  ready  May  1st.  Appleland  Farms,  Castle¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Yorkshire  boars, 
gilts,  weanling  pigs.  Crossbred  feeder  pigs. 
Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons,  New  York. 


GUINEA  PIGS  _ 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  pets  or  profit.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Mrs.  Perley  Pierce,  East  Dover,  Vt. 


BEES  _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Cauca¬ 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They  will 
produce  your  honey  and  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds  $6.00.  queen 
included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  WILL  PAY  cash  for  bees  in  good 
10-frame  equipment.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES  _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units'  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  Uni-Power  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Topsfield. 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 

FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de- 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav¬ 
ings  on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru 
ments.  One-day  service.  Write  American  Re 
search  Farms,  Inc.. '  Dept.  ET,  Lenexa,  Kansas 

OLD  TIMERS  AND  modem  horsemen  have 
used  Dr.  Daniel’s  Horse  Remedies  for  80 
years.  Send  100  for  Booklet,  Home  Treatment 
for  Horses.  Dr.  Daniel’s.  Dept.  AA,  Webster. 
Mass. 


HAY  &  OATS 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2581  before  8  AM  or  after 

5  PM. _ _ 

HAY,  FIRST  &  SECOND  cutting.  Wheat  straw, 
ear  com,  oats.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Phone 
HO-92885. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOO.L  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas.  _ 

WOOL  WANTED,  Send  your  wool  to  the 
Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg. 
Pa. 


SIGNS 

SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING)  on  steel,  aluminum, 
cloth,  paper,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New 

York.  Dept.  G. _  __ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


PETS 

HAMSTERS  —  YOUNG  PAIRS  golden  $2.50, 
creams,  whites,  white  bands,  $3.50;  white 
mice,  4  females,  one  male  $2.50,  cages  and 
supplies.  Thiele,  Box  87,  Hawthorne,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95.  postpaid.  Morning 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS,  choice  Christmas 
Tree,  Ornamental  stock.  Scotch,  Austrian  Pine; 
Colorado  Blue,  White,  and  Engelmann  Spruce; 
Douglas.  Concolor,  Fraser  Fir,  seedlings  and 
transplants,  many  other  species.  One  to  a  mil¬ 
lion,  any  quantity  Bargain  priced,  $6  per  1,000, 
up.  Write  for  free  price  list,  phone  or  come  to 
our  nursery,  open  now  daily.  Genesee  Valley 
Nursery,  Belmont,  New  York. 

GRAFTING  KITS:  GRAFT  fruits,  nuts,  roses, 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma¬ 
terials  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries. 
Hinesburg,  Vermont. _ 

HOLLIES.  YOU  CAN  grow  the  American  holly 
in  the  North.  Folder  tells  you  how.  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

BLACK  WALNUT  TREES,  3’  to  10’.  Any 
quantity.  No  shipping.  H.  Broe,  86  W.  Dudley 
Town  Rd.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

JUNIOR  EVERGREENS— SHRUBS;  100  vari- 
eties  of  quality  plants.  Have  pleasure  of  grow¬ 
ing  your  own  while  saving  money.  Free  catalog. 
Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 
EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Fret-  catalog).  Grow 
your  own,  instructions  supplied.  1,500  Blue 
Spruce  $1.00.  Five  different  packets  ornamen¬ 
tals  $2.00.  Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio, 


PLANTS 

CERTIFIED'  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 

onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  full -bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 

H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  state  inspected  (Cer¬ 
tificate  #437)  from  virus  free  foundation  stock 
and  raised  on  treated  soil.  The  best  of  the  old 
and  new  varieties  (such  as  Empire,  Catskill, 
Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  etc.).  Fresh  dug,  well 
trimmed,  well  packed  and  postpaid.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  with  instructions  for  planting  and  culture. 
New  ideas  on  spraying  and  thinning  the  plants 
to  produce  more  berries.  Also  25  June  bearing 
(your  choice)  plants  free  with  your  order. 
Year-old  Mary  Washington  asparagus  plants 
also.  Jim  &  M.  W  Dudley.  Millbury.  Mass. 
Phone  UN -5-6095. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Allgold,  Redgold 

Ga.  Reds,  Bunch  Portorico,  Nancy  Hall,  Vel¬ 
vet  Reds.  Early  Ports  and  Copper  Skin.  200- 
$1.50,  500-$2.50,  1,000-$4.00.  Prompt  shipment 
guaranteed.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY- Plants.  All“va- 

rieties.  Fresh  dug  on  order.  Free  catalog.  Free 
plants.  Rexford  Sprout,  Waverly,  New  York. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Armore, 
Robinson,  Catskill,  Premier,  Dunlap — $3.25— 
100;  Superfection  Everbearing  $4.25 — 100. 
Raspberries  $8.50 — 100,  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry 
Farm,  RD1,  Box  230,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“I  HAVE  USED  your  magazine  for  several 
years  and  have  always  had  excellent  results.” 
Donald  E.  Perkins,  Perkins  Berry  Farm, 
R.D.  .1,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES  ROOTS.  Temple,  Stefe- 

master,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Empire 
and  Vermillion.  25-$1.45;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.25; 

I, 000-$19.00.  Asparagus  25-$2.00;  50-$3.00; 

100-$4.25;  1,000-$24.00.  Rhubarb  (Victoria) 

6-$1.25;  12-$2.00;  25-$3.50.  Horseradish  12-$.80; 
25-$1.50;  50-$2.00;  100-S3.60.  Price  list  on  re- 
quest.  Field  Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

ST  R  AW  B  ERRY  "  P  LA  NT  s7  Dou  1)1  e  State  inspec- 
ted.  Blakemore,  Robinson  $6  per  1,000;  Em¬ 
pire,  Tennessee  Shipper,  Sparkle,  Armore,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Beauty,  Dixieland  $8;  Pocahontas  $10; 
Gem,  Superfection  $12.  Tommy  Rogers,  Harri¬ 
son,  Tennessee.  Phone  Fi-4-6122.  _ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTsT'GuaranteedT  Im¬ 

proved  Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  All  Golds, 
Vineless  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Goldrush, 
Georgia  Reds.  300-$1.75;  500-$2.50;  1,000-$4.00; 
10.000-$35.00.  Free  grower’s  guide  “Growing 
Potatoes  Everywhere!”  Steele  Plant  Company, 
Gleason,  Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  ^Essentially  Virus 

free;  Earlidawn,  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle 
Robinson,  100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  500-S12.00; 

1,000-$21.00.  Gem  (Everbearing)  100-34.00; 
Mary  Washington  Asparagus  roots,  100-33.50, 
500-$11.00;  1.000-$20.00.  Two  year  roots,  100- 
$4.50;  500-$15.00.  Horseradish,  12-$1.00.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  500  each.  Postpaid.  Fred  Drew  (Nurs- 
ery).  Agawam,  Mass. _ _ 

THOMPSON’S  VIGOROUS  strawberry  plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Catskill, 
Howard  17  (Premier)  50— $2.00;  100— $3,501 
300— $8.50;  500— $12.00;  T, 000— $22.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy  long 
rooted  plants.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  sugairanfrsyruP! 
1961  crop.  Prices  as  follows:  $6.00  per  gab 
$3.50  two  quarts;  $1.90  per  quart  and  $1  -00  a 
pint.  Sugar  priced  $1.00  per  lb.  F.O.B.  George 
W.  Oliver,  East  Corinth,  Vermont. 

FANCY  GRADE  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup 
in  lithographed  cans,  gallons  $6.60;  half  gal¬ 
lons  $3.60;  quarts  $1.90.  Delivered  third  zone. 

J.  Irwin  Wilson,  Greensboro,  Vermont. 
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GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  crops,  vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  48”.  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.50  prepaid,  50%  less  mill 
price.  Joseph  Hein.  120C  Eton  Road.  Thorn 
wood,  N.  Y. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Writf 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses  Dept 
AA.  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

DAHLIAS,  ALL  KINDS,  twenty  assorted  S3. Oil 

postpaid  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — mixed  colors,  100  me- 
dium  size  $3.00.  State  inspected.  Prepaid.  M 
Meckler,  Frankfort,  N  Y. 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  dahlias  through 
May.  12  tubers  $1.00  Mixed.  Marsha  Snyder. 
Lisbon,  New  York. 

GORGEOUS  COLOR — Finer  Cut  Flowers — with 
new  superior  perennials  —  mums  —  phlox  — 
astilbes  —  monardas  —  iris  —  poppies  — 
hemerocallis  —  many  others  Free  list.  Special 
offer:  15  started  haraier  mums  from  New 
Hampshire  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  Oregon  Agri 
cultural  Experiment  Stations.  (Bloom  this  fail). 
Labeled;  prepaid,  $3. 15.  Pine-Croft  Nurseries. 
Exeter  21,  New  Hampshire 

DAH LIAS — ASSORTED  6~  for  $1,661  20 “for 
$3.00.  August  ts  Beneke,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  pfemises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bcrnon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin. 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

WANTED — REAL  ESTATE  salesmen,  no  capi 
tal  investment,  openings  in  Tioga,  Chemung. 
Tompkins,  Chenango  and  Cortland  counties 
Write  or  call  stating  qualifications:  W.  W 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARMER  WANTED.  We  have  a  Reg 
istered  Holstein  dairy  farm  near  Flemington, 
New  Jersey  on  which  we  need  a  good  all- 
around  dairy  farm  worker.  Experience  with 
milker  and  farm  machinery  necessary.  3-room 
apartment  available  with  privileges  and  good 
wages.  Job  available  May  1  Write  listing  ref¬ 
erences  and  phone.  Doane  Agricultural  Service. 
Inc.,  Box  348,  62  W.  State  Street,  Doylestown 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Fillmore  8-5270. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Man  to  do  general  handi¬ 
work  and  gardening.  Woman  to  do  light  house 
work.  Couple  to  have  own  cottage.  Good  sal 
ary.  Apply:  Dr.  M  A.  Cohn.  342  Broadway 
Monticello,  New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114  E 
32nd,  Dept.  C-74E,  New  York  16. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  someone  out-of-the- 
ordinary  in  the  way  of  a  farm  employee.  Some¬ 
one  who  likes  working  with  and  encouraging 
livestock  to  produce  and  reproduce — someone 
who  is  familiar  with,  farm  machinery  .  .  .  who 
will  use  it,  repair  it,  maintain  it  as  the  valu¬ 
able  property  it  is.  Someone  who  has  worked 
the  long  hours  necessary  at  times  for  haying, 
calving,  etc.  Someone  mature;  who  can  accept 
responsibility  suggestions,  co-workers,  and  is 
willing  to  consider  both  today  and  the  future. 
This  mar,  may  have  been  unsuccessful  in  a 
farming  venture  of  his  own  due  to  lack  of  capi¬ 
tal  (not  initiative)  or  who  is  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  present  payments  -  and  equity  —  or 
would  like  to  increase  his  experience  for  the 
next  step  toward  a  farm  of  his  own.  We  feel 
that  we  have  something  to  offer  the  man  and 
his  family,  who  has  the  qualifications  includ¬ 
ing  world  ng  with  a  quality  registered  dairy 
herd,  good  equipment,  challenging  future, 
chance  to  increase  nis  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  farm  management  practices.  We  offer 
comfortable  home,  school  bus,  churches,  com¬ 
munity  participation,  appreciation  of  sincere 
efforts,  other  considerations.  If  you  qualify, 
write  Box  514-YV,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N  Y.,  or  call  collect.  Utica.  N.  Y 

RA-4-41S8. _ _ 

GIRL  FOR  SUMMER — general  housework.  Mrs. 

Samuel  Pear,  Moodus,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — GIRL  or  woman  to  help — house¬ 
work  farm  home.  Good  home,  pay.  Child  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Ralph  Moreland,  Commack,  N.  Y. 
MANAGER — WHO  CAN  milk  and  knows  farm 
equipment  for  small  herd.  Artificial  breeding 
ability  desirable.  State  age,  height,  weight  and 
family.  Box  No.  94,  Titusville,  New  Jersey. 


__ _ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED:  PARTNER  with  money  on  farm 
raising  young  stock,  chickens  or  ducks.  Philip 
Yakowuk.  Sidney  Center,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

YOUNG  WIDOW  WITH  2  small  boys  wishes 
Permanent  position  in  a  farm  home.  References 
and  details  exchanged.  Box  514-NY.  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED _ 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $25.00  or  more  in  a  day  for 
Part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  woman. 
Write  McNess  Co.  Dept.  19P,  Box  371,  Haiti 
more,  Md. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 

tae,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co., 
Inc.,  in  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 


_  TRAVEL _ 

A  WONDERFUL  TOUR  at  a  reasonable  price! 
Only  $314.00  plus  tax.  8,000  mile  19  day  Grand 
Circle  Trip  of  the  West.  18  states.  5  Canadian 
Provinces,  a  visit  to  Mexico,  includes  Grand 
Canyon  and  Disneyland.  Leave  Buffalo  June 
July  17  and  August  12th.  Send  for  free 
leaflets.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528 A  Blue 
Lross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


_ NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  COMPLETELY  rebuilt  two-row 
Iron  Age  (Farquar)  potato  planter  on  rubber 
Trexler  potato  cutter.  Troyer  4-knife  seed 
splitter.  Haines  continuous  seed  treater,  three- 
bottom  14-inch  John  Deere  plow,  two-bottom 
16-inch  John  Deere  plow.  Box  147,  Clymer, 
New  York. 

20  ACRES  EQUIPMENT— used  New  Holland  33 
flail;  used  Lundell  flail;  Gehl  PTO  6  ft.  sickle 
and  corn  head  $675;  4  i  sed  AC  choppers;  2 
used  Fox;  6  New  Holland;  4  John  Deere  chop¬ 
pers;  hay  conditioners  $300,  up;  30  to  choose 
from;  50  used  balers  New  Holland  68,  IHG-46, 
50T  and  45T,  $300  up;  John  Deere  14T;  New 
Holland  bale  throwers,  crop  and  forage  wagons 
new  or  used;  40  combines;  35  new  and  used 
drills;  120  crawlers  and  wheel  tractors.  We 
deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use. 
14-15-16  inch.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers' 
New  or  used  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 
heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  EQUIPMENT,  like '  new  condition. 
Harry  Peterson,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  7751. 

1957  HUME  PEA  HARVESTOR f “Heavy  duty 
loader  and  7  ft.  traptor  rower  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  used  only  two  seasons,  $1400.  Merton 
Sehmigel,  Corfu,  New  York.  Phone  RO-2-9161. 

NIAGRA  LIQUI  SPRAYER  duster,  Model 
NF-62.  Used  three  years,  excellent  condition. 
DuBois  Riiey,  Catskill,  New  York. 

SUPER  ATOM  FENCE  charger  will  not  short 
on  green  grass  or  brush.  Needs  no  insulators 
an  wood  posts.  Operates  from  110  volts.  Two- 
year  parts  warranty.  20-day  money  back  guar¬ 
antee  if  chaiger  is  no:  all  we  claim.  $29.50 
postpaid.  Also  COD.  Dealers  wanted.  Write 
Smith-Fisher  Corp.,  Dept.  AG,  Owosso,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE:  TRACTORS  —  balers,  combines, 
dozers,  tillage  tools,  corn  pickers  and  bind¬ 
ers,  garden  equipment,  Rambler  cars  and  used 
autos  and  trucks.  Baler  twine  $6.50  per  bale, 
binder  $7.95.  Some  new  tractors  and  small 
tractors.  Phil  Gardiner  Rambler  &  Machinery 
Sales,  MuJice  Hill  (on  the  map),  N.  J.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  bams 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-51, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

VAN  DALE  SILO  Unloaders  new,  used.  Pack¬ 
age  deals  on  silos  and  feeding  systems,  tube 
and  auger  feeders.  Free  layout  plans.  Hedlund 
barn  cleaners,  fans,  carts.  Dealerships  avail¬ 
able  in  some  areas.  Write  Dairy  Automation. 
Inc.,  Holcomb,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  IRRIGATION  systemT  Iviarlow 

pump,  Chrysler  motor,  4000  foot  aluminum 
pipe,  25  sprinkler  heads,  pumps  1000  gallons 
per  minute.  J  G.  Pennings,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  YU-6-4518. 

LOOK— NEW"  TRACTOR  Hitch— Heberlein  3- 

point  or  2-point  last  hitch;  most  advanced 
heavy-duty  hitch  in  the  industry  for  IHC,  John 
Deere,  Oliver,  Massey,  Moline.  Use  any  3  or 
2-point  machine  with  older  model  tractors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Write  Bridgeport  Equipment  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Nebraska.  _ 

DAIRY  EQU I PMENT — One  250  gal.  Haverly 
B-tank,  3  stall  Riteway  milking  parlor  com¬ 
plete,  pipeline,  milker's.  Papec  chopper,  grass, 
corn  heads,  Papec  blower.  Ralph  Lilly,  Vin- 
centown,  N.  J.  OR-9-3218. 

WANTED— ALLIS  CHALMERS  roto  balers'. 

Write  price  and  condition  to  John  Marshall, 
Honesdale,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Pa. 

BRADY  FIELD  CHOPPER— flail  type,  chops, 
loads  green  or  dry,  standing  or  cut.  Good  work¬ 
ing  condition,  $600.  Richard  H.  Colburn,  Burke 
Hill  Road,  Perry,  New  York. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  For  Sale.  Four  row  Iron 
Age  corn  and  bean  planter.  Deep  placement 
fertilizer  attachment.  Good  condition.  Doebler 
and  Son  R.  No.  1,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

LARGEST  SELECTION  of  new  and  used  trac¬ 
tors  in  northern  New  York  State.  One  H  Farm- 
all  $499;  one  Ferguson  TO-30  $949;  one  Cock- 
shutt  50  diesel  $2249;  one  Coekshutt  50  gas 
$1S49;  one  Coekshutt  40  gas  $1069;  one  Cock- 
shutt  35  gas  $1799;  one  Cocksbuu  30  diesel 
$1799;  one  John  Deere  A  $549;  one  John  Deere 
A  $449;  one  John  Deere  L  $259:  one  Case 
model  D  $549  one  Massey -Harris  44-6  $799; 
one  Massey-Ferguson  85  $3269;  one  Case  320 
backhoe  and  loader  $2499;  one  Case  320  crawl¬ 
er'  with  blade  and  winch  $2799;  one  Oliver 
Cletrac  BGS  with,  blade  $2499;  one  Coekshutt 
540,  new  $2499;  me  Coekshutt  570  diesel,  new 
$4399;  Allis-Chaimers  WD  $799;  one  - Allis- 
Chalmers  C  with  cultivator  $399;  one  Coekshutt 
550,  new  $2799;  one  Coekshutt  30  $699;  one 
Ford  Jubilee  with  loader  $1539;  one  Ford 
Jubilee  $979.  one  Ford  9M  $349;  one  Minne- 
apolis-Moline  Z  $269.  Also  several  other  trac¬ 
tors  and  complete  line  of  farm  equipment  new 
and  used.  Will  deliver  east  of  Mississippi. 
Ipgersoll’s  Farm  Supply,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Lowville  85. 

USED  ORCHARD  AND  shade  tree  sprayers. 
Air  blast  concentrate  and  high  pressure,  used 
blower  units.  Large  selection  high  pressure 
pumps  from  7  to  60  G.P.M.  Valley  Garage. 

Highland,  N.  Y. _ 

SAVE!!  ONE  SURGE  dumping  station  com¬ 
plete  with  300  feet  of  stainless  steel  pipe  taken 
on  trade  on  4  pipeline  milker;  used  6  months, 
special  at  $1200.  Two  Model  E  Planet  Jr. 
Planettillers,  regularly  $156.35,  sale  price  $129 
each.  One  used  John  Deere  corn  planter  $129. 
New  rakes  in  the  crate  $535.  One  Grove  deluxe 
self-unloading  forage  box,  demonstrator,  with 
6  ton  gear  and  tires  regular  $1695  value, 
$1199.  One  E-Zee  Flow  lime  spreader  Model 
100,  10  ft.  regular  price  $325,  special  $279.  New 
self-unloading  boxes,  regular  $1458  list,  sale 
price  $1125.  New  hay  conditioners  delivered 
$540.  Complete  line  of  farm  equipment  new 
and  used.  Will  deliver  east  of  Mississippi. 
Ingcrsoll’s  Farm  Supply,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Lowville  85. 


BULLDOZER  TD14,  excellent  Condition  $2950. 
Warren  Blowers  Hall,  N  Y.  LY-6-2308. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS.  Blowers,  self-unload- 
ing  wagon  boxes,  built  by  Dion  Brothers,  Inc., 
one  of  Canada’s  largest  independent  farm 
equipment  manufacturers.  Largest  capacity, 
easiest  running,  best  build  forage  harvesters  on 
the  market.  Special  early  trade  deals  and  on 
your  farm  demonstrations.  P.O.  Box  108, 
Black  River,  New  York. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 


_____ _ REAL  ESTATE  ________ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  FOR  SALE,  farms,  country  and  city 
homes,  investment  properties,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  acreage,  motels  and  hotels,  in  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

110  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  about  6  miles  from 
Nichols,  N.  Y  ,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  blacktop 
road,  attractive  fieldstone  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  basement  barn,  milkhouse,  some  equip¬ 
ment  included  in  price,  $3,000  down,  terms  on 
balance.  VV.  W.  werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

18  ACRES  LAND,  good  well,  some  buildings. 
Would  make  good  nudist  camp  or  summer 
home.  Price  $3500.00.  Box  514-SC,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

200  ACRES  LOCATED  central  New  York  for 
dairyman  with  40  to  50  head  dairy  and  full 
line  equipment.  Good  building  and  house  with 
all  improvements.  Box  514-JW,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist',  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

400  ACRE  FLORIDA  FARM,  150  acres  good 
pasture,  fenced  and  cross  fenced;  water;  3 
acres  fern;  10  acres  groveiand;  tenant  house. 
Total  price  $65,000.00,  29  percent  down,  bal¬ 
ance  6  percent.  Asbury  Realtors,  Crescent  City, 
Florida. 

FOR  SALE:  185  acre  dairy  farm.  40  cows, 
modern  equipment,  8  room  house.  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  Write  Box  514-MZ,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SARATOGA  COl/NTY,  69  acres— 7  room  house, 
barn,  silos,  hen  houses,  garage,  stock  and 
machinery.,  Emil  Yoos,  "Hagadorn  Mills,” 
RD  #1,  Galway,  New  York. 

MILKING  PARLOR,  .Pipeline,  bulk  tank, 
gutter  cleaner,  silo,  3  barns,-  60  registered 
Holsteins,  130  acres  newly  limed  and  seeded, 
370  acres  timber,  machinery,  large  modern 
home,  fireplace,  oil  heat,  combination  windows, 
excellent  well.  $48,000.  Morris  Sorenson,  New¬ 
port,  Maine.  _ _ _ 

200  ACRES  LOCATED  Central  New  York — 
170  acres  tillable  land  or  improved  pasture, 
balance  pasture  and  woods.  Large  house  with 
5  room  apartment  with  all  improvements. 
Barns  for  125  head  cattle,  crop,  storage  and 
machinery.  Also  large  silo,  abundant  water 
supply.  Handy  location  to  village  and  city  on 
improved  highway.  Price  $30,000.  Mortgage 
available.  Box  514-KX,  American  Agriculturist. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

BEEF  FARM,  5  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  sale  or  rent  on  long  lease.  Estate-type 
residence,  other  houses  available  if  desired. 
400  acres  level  grass  and  grain  land,  top 
productivity.  Now  carrying  250  head  in  year- 
round  steer  feeding  program;  practical,  money¬ 
making  beef  operation  fully  handled  by  one 
man.  Excellent  retai.  outlet  for  finished  dressed 
beef.  Available  stocked  and  equipped  or  bare. 
Oscar  Lanford,  Elmbrook  Farm,  Castleton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  Albany — GRidley  7-5131. 
STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  36  states,  over  4,000  properties  de¬ 
scribed;  established  61  years.  World’s  largest! 
Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park  Avenue  So.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

450  ACRE  OPERATING  FARM.  Hard  roads, 
good  land  and  buildings.  Modern  conveniences, 
gutter  cleaner,  silo  unloader.  Surge  milkers, 
bulk  tank,  bulK  feed  rooms,  130  tie-ups.  A.  W. 
Enos,  Enos  Farms.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

KENTUCKY:  SHORES  OF  Lake  Cumberland. 
Homesites  $195.00  at  $10.00  monthly.  Free 
booklet.  Edgar  Garland,  Burnside,  Kentucky. 

220  ACRES — -MODERN  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  64  head.  Milk  check  $1900  month. 
$45,000 — Is  cash.  Also  smaller  farm  with  30 
cows,  $27,000.  George  Collester,  549  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  203  ACRES  level  land,  stocked 
and  equipped,  $25,000  with  $10,000  down.  Bare 
farm  110  acres  level  land,  100  tillable, 
fair  barn,  good  8  room  house  with  bath,  on 
main  highway,  line  location,  $12,500  with 
$5,00C  down.  Fine  service  station  with  apart¬ 
ment  on  spacious  lot  273  ft.  x  100,  fine  loca¬ 
tion,  $10,000  with  %  down.  Sadlon  Real  Estate, 
James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East  Springfield, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Cherry  Valley  AN-4-5756. 

167  ACRES,  MOSTLY  Tillable,  Connecticut 
market,  36  ties,  barn  cleaner,  nice  6  room 
house,  $50,000;  212  acres,  52  ties,  gutter  clean¬ 
er,  bulk  tank,  40x18  silo,  8  room,  2  bath  house, 
oil  heat,  $45,000.  Petteys  Agency,  Ghent,  N.  Y 
Phone  TA-8-96S4. _ 

WANTED:  FARM  HOUSE  with  improvements, 
on  paved  road,  to  $9,000,  stream,  woodland. 
Box  514-LF,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  350  ACRES,  70  tillage  in  Monroe, 
N.  H.  9  room  house,  carry  40  head  cattle,  low 
taxes,  good  schools.  Information  write  or 
phone  Stephen  Bowen,  Westfield,  Vermont. 
VERMONT  VILLAGE  HOME,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  six  rooms,  main  road,  near  lake. 
Price  $2850.  George  Brew,  Miles  Pond,  Con¬ 
cord,  Vermont. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Ten  acres  of  land  on 
main  highway  near  Connecticut  river.  Water 
and  lights  available,  price  $850.  George  Brew, 
Miles  Pond,  Concord,  Vermont. 


_ SWIMMING  POOLS _ 

FAMILY  FUN.  Fire  protection.  Your  choice: 
vinyl  lined  wood,  concrete.  Circular,  rectangu¬ 
lar.  Do-it-yourself  or  we  will.  Accessories  for 
existing  pools.  Write  or  call  K.  Gallagher,  1764 
Slaterville  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  4-6990. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple¬ 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog, 
Adval,  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


MOBILE  HOMES 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes.  Route  219, 
5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo, 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  farm  machinery-,  anything  of 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere  anytime. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

WANTED:  BOARDERS.  Respectable,  sober, 
retired  gentlemen  or  couples.  Sixty  dollars 
monthly.  Catherine  Fulton,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


_ FARM  LOANS _ 

IF  YOU  NEED  MONEY,  talk  to  the  people 
who  specialize  in  farm  loans— your  local  Co¬ 
operative  Farm  Credit  Associations.  We  make 
loans  based  on  terms  that  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  farmer.  See  your  local  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or,  write  for  free  circular:  Dept.  D, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY 

OLD  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED.  Leon  Roger, 
22  Shore  Road,  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

WANTED  — -  CHEESE  Manufacturing  plant. 
Cash  for  large  or  small  business.  Box  56, 
Crown  Point,  New  York. 

WOULD  ANYONE  WHO  would  sell  or~ loan 
Towne  Genealogy,  contact  Jermiah  H.  Roberts, 
9107  Ernest  Road,  Middleport,  New  York. 
WANTED— LARGE  QUANTITIES  of  cedar 

■  not  exceeding  2%”  at  cut-off  and  5’6”  to  7’  in 
length;  and  spruce  or  white  pine  boughs  not 
exceeding  %”  in  diameter  for  use  in  building 
jumps  at  New  York  Race  Tracks.  Contact 
E.  C.  Lord,  P.  O.  Box  90,  Ozone  Park,  Jam¬ 
aica  17,  New  York. 

OLD  GUNS — HARPERS  Weekly  Books.  George 

Murphy,  Macungie,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  BLUE  POTATOES  for  seed.  Heavy 

duty  6  Volt  Wincharger.  Fred  Brown,  Andover, 
New  York. 


_ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS  —  Save  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  leather  re¬ 
inforced  eyelets,  medium  weight.  Cut  size — 
7’x9’,  $5.67;  8’xl2’,  $8.64;  12’xl4’,  $15.12. 
Polyethylene  film  also  available,  in  .various 
sizes  for  farm  and  construction  use.  Write 
for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  samples.  Our 
65th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  On  photo  finishing.  8  exp. 
roll — developed  with  8  jumbo  prints  45b;  12 
exp.  roll,  65b  Send  for  discount  prices  on  film 
and  color  finishing.  Photos,  Dept.  (A),  Box 
1007,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


SILOS 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated~Wood. 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-51,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla,  New  York. 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time’  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matie 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  —industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BRAND  NEW  US  Navy  surplus  bunk  beds. 
Heavy  gauge  steel,  folding  legs  for  storage 
only  $7.75.  Also  double  decker  only  $17.75  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Bob 
Rockmore,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BOLT  AND  NUT  Assortment  N.F.  thread,  as- 
sorted  sizes  %  to  %  to  6%  inches  long  $15.00 
per  100  pounds  FOB  check  with  order.  Rolling 
Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17, 
New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11. 
Iowa. 

LEARN  AUCT ION E E RING.  Free  “catalog! 
Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL^  Ft.  Smith,  Arkl  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N,  Y. 

SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager  or  write,  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING;’  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddingtort  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  ‘‘Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 


(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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"Come  to  tea”  is  a  welcome  invita¬ 
tion,  especially  when  the  hostess  sets 
a  dainty  table. 


Maytime 

Tea  Party 

By  ALBERTA  D  SHAQKELTON 


EA  PARTIES  are  an. 
easy  and  gracious  way  to 
greet  either  a  few  friends, 
on  short  notice  or  a  larg¬ 
er  group  with  some  care¬ 
ful  pre-planning.  They 
are  also  a  nice  way  to  honor  a  house 
guest,  bride-to-be,  mother-to-be,  new 
neighbor,  club  group,  or  to  celebrate 
some  special  occasion  —  birthday, 
anniversary,  graduation,  or  wedding 
or  other  reception. 

The  focal  point  for  any  tea  is  the 
tea  tray  or  tea  table,  so  make  yours 
a  pretty  one.  For  just  a  few  friends, 
bring  into  the  living  room  either  a 
large  tray  or  tea  cart  attractively 
arranged  with  pots  of  hot  tea  and 
hot  water,  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
pitcher,  a  plate  of  tea  accompani¬ 
ments,  as  lemon  slices,  candied  gin¬ 
ger,  and  the  like;  also,  cups,  saucers, 
spoons,  napkins,  and  perhaps  a  tiny 
nosegay.  Plates  of  tea  dainties  may 
be  placed  on  a  nearby  table  within 
easy  reach.  Keep  the  dainties  simple 
but  delicious  and  easy  to  eat. 

For  a  larger  group  of  friends, 
your  dining  room  table  with  a  love¬ 
ly  table  cover,  flowers,  and  candles 
all  complementing  each  other  will 
be  more  convenient.  A  tray  for  tea 
service  may  be  set  up  at  one  end 
of  the  table  and  a  similar  tray  for 
coffee  at  the  other  end  with  appro¬ 
priate  cups,  plates,  spoons,  and  bev¬ 
erage  accompaniments  close  at  hand. 

For  a  large  reception  you  might 
wish  to  substitute  fruit  punch  served 
from  a  beautiful  bowl  of  crystal  or 
silver  for  the  tea  service.  Trays  or 
plates  of  sandwiches  and  sweets  are 
placed  conveniently  on  the  table 
without  crowding.  The  hostess  will 
ask  friends  to  take  turns  pouring 
at  this  larger  affair.  For  a  srnall 
group,  she  usually  pours  the  tea  her¬ 
self. 

Good  tea  and  coffee — and  hot — 
are  musts  for  a  tea  party.  For  good 
tea,  pour  furiously  boiling  water 
(freshly  drawn  before  heating)  di¬ 
rectly  over  loose  tea  or  tea  bags  in 
a  heated  pot,  cover,  and  let  steep  no 
less  than  3  minutes  and  no  more 
than  5  minutes.  Use  1  teaspoonful  of 
loose  tea  or  1  tea  bag  for  each  cup 
of  tea  to  be  served,  plus  1  of  either 
“for  the  pot.”  Be  sure  to  provide  a 
second  pot  containing  hot  water  for 
any  guests  who  may  wish  a  weaker 
brew. 

A  tea  essence  or  concentrate  is 
handy  when  serving  a  larger  group 
of  friends.  To  make  it,  prepare  extra 


strong  tea,  strain  and  keep  hot.  For 
each  cup  of  tea  served,  use  1  to  2 
tablespoons  of  the  essence  and  fill 
cup  with  boiling  water. 

Choose  tea  accompaniments  such, 
as  these:  thin  slices  of  lemons, 
oranges,  or  limes  pierced  with  whole 
cloves;  crushed  rock  candy,  lemon 
or  orange  drops;  crystallized  mint 
leaves  or  ginger;  small  pitcher  of 
citrus  fruit  juice;  candied  or  mara¬ 
schino  cherries;  candied  grapefruit 
or  orange  peel.  You  may  wish  to  use 
one  of  the  spiced  teas  now  available 
or  drop  a  clove  or  two  into  each  pot 
of  tea. 

Open  Sandwiches 

Plates  of  open  sandwiches  with 
tasty  spreads,  and  gayly  and  pret¬ 
tily  garnished,  set  the  stage  for  a  tea 
party.  These  may  be  made  ahead  of 
time.  They  are  made  of  single  slices 
of  bread  cut  into  fancy  shapes  as 
crescents,  diamonds,  hearts,  tri¬ 
angles,  circles,  finger  lengths,  etc. 
For  economical  cutting  of  fancy 
shapes,  buy  unsliced  bread  and  slice 
it  lengthwise  before  cutting  shapes. 
(Dry  the  scraps  and  crusts  of  bread 
in  a  slow  oven  and  use  later  for 
bread  crumbs.) 

Spread  the  bread  shapes  with  soft¬ 
ened  butter  or  softened  cream 
cheese,  and  then  with  the  desired 
filling  and  decorate.  Or,  instead  of 
first  buttering  and  then  spreading 
with  filling,  make  a  basic  sandwich 
spread  mixture  which  you  may  use 
just  for  spreading  the  bread  or  as 
the  basis  for  the  filling  mixture. 

To  make  a  Basic  Sandwich  Spread, 
cream  together  %  pound  butter,  14 
pound  cream  cheese,  Vz  teaspoon 
salt,  and  1  tablespoon  mayonnaise. 
Combine  portions  of  this  basic 
spread  with  any  of  these:  finely 
divided  lobster,  tuna,  crab,  shrimp, 
sardines,  anchovy  paste,  deviled 
ham,  olives,  sieved  hard  cooked 
eggs,  chicken,  turkey,  ham,  pimien- 
tos,  parsley,  preserved  ginger,  liver- 
wurst  and  sweet  pickles,  chopped 
dates  and  orange  juice,  or  chopped 
toasted  almonds. 

For  garnishing-  open  sandwiches, 
use  pimiento  strips  or  pieces,  green 
or  red  pepper  slices  or  bits,  chopped 
nuts,  chopped  chives,  cucumber,  rad¬ 
ish,  gherkin,  raw  carrot,  or  stuffed 
olive  slices,  preserved  ginger,  can¬ 
died  or  mai'aschino  cherries,  hard- 
cooked  egg  whites  or  sieved  hard- 
cooked  egg  yolks,  minced  parsley, 
black  olive  slivers,  paprika,  tinted 


cream  cheese,  whole  shrimp,  water 
cress,  bacon  bits. 

Another  attractive  garnish  is  made 
by  spreading  thin  square  slices  of 
boiled  ham  with  a  well  seasoned 
cream  cheese,  rolling  up  very  tight¬ 
ly  so  rolls  are  not  much  more  than 
1  inch  in  diameter,  chilling,  and 
then  cutting  into  very  thin  slices. 

As  you  make  the  sandwiches,  lay 
them  in  single  layers  in  shallow 
pans,  cover  with  waxed  paper,  and 
wrap  the  whole  pan  in  a  dampened 
towel. 

Sandwich  Rolls 

A  few  rolled  sandwiches  on  each 
sandwich  plate  add  a  nice  touch. 
You  will  need  very  fresh  bread  for 
sandwich  rolls.  Trim  crusts  from 
each  slice  and  roll  lightly  between 
damp  towels  with  a  rolling  pin. 
Spread  evenly  to  the  edges  with 
softened  butter  and  then  with  any 
desired  (fairly  smooth)  filling  or 
any  one  of  the  Basic  Sandwich 
Spread  Mixtures  suggested  under 
“Open  Sandwiches”  above.  Roll  up 
each  slice  and  fasten  with  toothpick 
or  seal  open  edge  with  soft  butter, 
and  chill.  If  desii'ed,  you .  may  lay 
small  asparagus  tip  on  the  spread 
bread  with  tips  extending  a  bit  from  • 
end  before  rolling  up,  or  lay  water 
ci’ess  on  bread  with  leaves  extending 
beyond  ends  slightly  before  rolling 
up. 

For  a  tasty  Mushroom  Sandwich 
Roll,  spread  bread  before  rolling, 
first  with  softened  butter  and  then 
with  a  mushroom  mixture  made  by 
sauteing  chopped  fresh  or  canned 
mushrooms  in  a  little  butter  and 
thickening  to  spreading  consistency. 
If  you  have  a  kitchen  helper  during 
a  tea,  have  her  brush  any  of  these 
sandwich  rolls  with  melted  butter 
(but  particularly  the  muslmoom 
ones),  broil  until  golden  in  color, 
and  keep  them  coming  hot  from  the 
kitchen.  Any  of  the  sandwich'  rolls 
may  be  divided  into  halves  or  thirds 
and  stuck  with  a  toothpick  for  easy 
serving. 

FLOWER  COOKIES 

Vi  cup  butter 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 
134  cups  all  purpose  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together 
until  creamy.  Blend  in  vanilla  and 
egg  and  then  work  in  the  flour,  salt, 


and  baking  powder  which  have  been 
sifted  together.  Roll  small  portions 
of  dough  on  a  lightly  floured  board 
to  about  ^i-inch  thickness.  Cut  with 
flower-shaped  cookie  cutters.  Place 
on  cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a  quick 
moderate  oven  (375°F.)  about  8  to 
10  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Remove  to  wire  rack  to  cool. 

Decorate  with  colored  frostings 
(confectioner’s  sugar  combined  with 
a  little  water  or  milk  and  colored), 
using  green  for  the  stems  and  leaves 
and  pink  and  yellow  for  the  flower 
portion.  The  frosting  may  be  paint¬ 
ed  on  with  a  small  clean  soft  art¬ 
ist’s  paint  brush.  Instead  of  frost¬ 
ing,  you  may  brush  each  cookie  be¬ 
fore  baking  with  egg  white  beaten 
slightly  with  a  little  water  and  then 
sprinkle  leaf  and  stem  portions  with 
green  sugar,  and  flower  portions 
with  multi-colored  decorettes  or 
colored  sugar.  Makes  about  6  dozen 
cookies. 

FROSTED  PRESS  COOKIES 

1  cup  soft  butter  or  other 
shortening 

3  ounce  package  cream  cheese 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

1  cup  sugar 

l  egg 

1  tablespoon  milk 

ZVt  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  butter  and  cream  cheese 
and  cream  well.  Add  vanilla  and^ 
blend  in  sugar  and  cream  well.  Beat 
in  egg  and  milk.  Gradually  stir  in 
the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
sifted  together.  Fill  cookie  press. 
Using  narrow  ribbon  disc,  force  the 
cooky  dough  onto  ungreased  cold 
cooky  sheet  in  2  to  3  inch  lengths. 

Bake  in  a  quick  modei’ate  oven 
(375°)  about  8  to  10  minutes  or 
until  lightly  browned  and  set.  Cool. 
Makes  about  7  dozen  2-inch  cookies. 

Frost  cookies  as  follows:  Melt  2 
cups  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
over  hot  water,  add  Vz  cup  milk,  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Have  small 
mounds  of  dippings,  as  chocolate 
sprinkles,  chopped  nuts,  shredded 
coconut,  or  multi-colored  decorettes. 
Dip  ends  of  cookies  first  in  melted 
chocolate  and  then  in  the  mounds  of 
the  prepared  decorations.  Let  dry 
thoroughly. 

Some  of  the  cookies  may  be  dip¬ 
ped  in  white  frosting  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  1  cup  confectioners’  sugar  with 
1  tablespoon  water  until  smooth  be¬ 
fore  dipping  into  the  mounds  of 
prepared  decorations. 
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Garden  Talk 


By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


ANNUALS:  In  the  Northeast  we 
plant  more  seeds  in 
May  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  Practically  all  of  our  annuals 
and  vegetables  go  in  during  this 
month.  How  do  you  plant  your  an¬ 
nuals?  Do  you  scratch  up  the  soil  a 
little  and  throw  the  seeds  at  it? 
Well,  annuals  are  so  versatile  that 
even  with  casual  planting  you  will 
probably  get  reasonably  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  plant  these  properly  and 
see  how  much  sooner  you  get  flow¬ 
ers — and  such  delightful  big  blos¬ 
soms! 

Be  sure  to  read  your  seed  packets, 
and  remember  that  most  annuals 
need  sun.  You  should  really  spade 
up  any  area  where  you  are  planting 
annuals;  it  is  imperative  that  the 
soil  be  in  proper  condition.  If  it  is 
too  dry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dig; 
and  if  it  is  too  wet  you  will  get  a 
concrete-like  texture  for  the  year. 

A  good  old-fashioned  test  is  still 
the  best  one  I  know  to  determine  if 
your  soil  is  in  the  proper  condition 
to  work.  Get  a  fistful  of  soil  and 
squeeze  it  hard  —  then  open  your 
hand.  If  it  remains  in  a  lump,  do 
something  else.  DON’T  work  it!  If  it 
crumbles  and  breaks  apart,  get  out 
your  spade  and  get  to  work. 

The  incorporation  of  organic  mat¬ 


ter  will  help  not  only  this  year’s 
flowers,  but  future  planting  as  well. 
Sprinkle  a  layer  on  top  of  the  area 
before  spading.  Use  well  rotted  com¬ 
post,  peat  moss,  vermiculite,  palite 
or  any  organic  matter  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  use  an  organic  matter 
that  is  not  completely  rotted,  such 
as  sawdust,  add  nitrogen.  If  you 
don’t  add  it,  the  material  in  rotting 
will  rob  soil  of  nitrogen  and  your 
plants  will  become  chlorotic  (yellow 
leaves)  and  unhealthy.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  help  to  put  a  light  dusting  of 
any  complete  fertilizer  in  with  your 
organic  matter  before  spading. 

Now  your  planting  areas  are 
ready  to  receive  your  annual  seed. 
Supplementary  feeding  through  the 
summer  season  of  bone  meal, 
watering  when  dry,  and  proper  thin¬ 
ning  will  insure  a  beautiful  show  of 
color  until  heavy  frosts. 


VEGETABLES:  May,  too,  is  the 
month  for  vegetable 
garden  planting.  I  never  seem  able1 
to  get  my  peas  in  on  Good  Friday, 
but  I  usually  manage  to  have  a  good 
crop.  The  real  secret  is  to  get  the 
cool  weather  crops  in  as  early  as 
possible. 

My  vegetable  garden  seems  large 


to  me,  but  it  is  small  by  some 
standards  (Vs  acre),  so  I  try  to 
make  every  square  inch  pay.  When 
I  plant  peas  I  leave  a  row  in  be¬ 
tween  for  squash,  cucumbers,  or 
something  else  that  takes  a  lot  of 
room.  Then  when  the  peas  are  gone 
(which  is  reasonably  early),  the 
vines  have  lots  of  room  to  wander. 

I  plant  my  corn  in  small  blocks 
to  insure  good  pollination,  and  at 
about  two  week  intervals  so  that  we 
have  a  steady  flow  of  corn  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  gardenless  friends.  I 
(I  mean  we)  cultivate  the  garden 
with  a  small  tractor,  but  a  wheel 
hoe  does  a  splendid  job  if  used  fre¬ 
quently  enough. 

Your  vegetable  garden,  if  a  small 
plot,  can  be  spaded,  or  plowed  and 
harrowed,  or  disced.  A  good  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  should  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  this  time.  Every  3  or  4  years 
we  lime  our  garden  and  get  very 
good  results.  The  last  time  we  limed 
our  garden,  we  used  a  cyclone  seed¬ 
er.  My  husband  finally  peeled  down 
to  his  underwear  and  looked  like  a 
white  ghost,  but  it  was  all  worth¬ 
while. 

My  experience  is  that  the  hybrid 
corn,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  worth  the 
small  extra  cost. 

SUMMER  Summer  flowering 

FLOWERING  bulbs  go  in  at  about 
BULBS:  this  time,  and  provide 

beautiful  color  and 
cut  flowers.  These  are  easy  and  fun. 
Any  spot  in  the  sun  with  good  fri¬ 
able  soil  will  grow  glads,  dahlias, 
cannas,  oxalis,  and  many  others. 
Tuberous  rooted  begonias  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  because  they  will 
tolerate  shade — in  fact,  they  need 
shade.  All  of  these  will  be  beautiful 


if  you  incorporate  humus  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  soil. 

WINDOW  BOXES:  Porch  boxes, 

window  boxes 
and  terrace  planters  add  an  artistic 
touch  to  your  whole  area.  Don’t  be 
hemmed  in  by  convention  in  the 
choice  of  your  containers.  Of  course, 
redwood  planters  and  large  ceramic 
containers,  etc.,  are  beautiful,  but  I 
have  seen  wonders  done  with  tin 
cans,  clay  pots,  cottage  cheese  con¬ 
tainers,  or  what  have  you.  Paint 
these  in  a  color  to  match  or  harmon¬ 
ize  with  your  furniture  or  flowers. 

Annuals  are  usually  used  in  these 
containers,  but  don’t  be  afraid  to 
pot  a  couple  of  beautiful  delphini¬ 
ums  or  any  other  plant  that  you 
think  is  attractive.  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  two  cherry  tomatoes  (small 
bright  red  fruit  in  profusion)  in 
cans  on  a  terrace.  They  were  lovely 
and  provided  a  snack  at  the  same 
time. 

I  believe  that  all  containers 
should  have  gravel  or  rubble  in  the 
bottom.  Your  soil  mixture  should 
contain  about  one-third  peat  moss 
(or  some  other  humus)  to  provide 
plenty  of  moisture.  Also,  use  a  bit 
of  your  favorite  fertilizer  in  your 
planter  mixtures. 

STITCH  IN  TIME:  We  all  hate  dis¬ 
eased  or  “bug¬ 
gy”  plants,  so  just  let  me  mention 
that  this  is  the  time  to  look  for  in¬ 
festation.  The  moment  that  you  see 
disease  or  bugs,  get  at  them!  It’s 
just  the  same  as  “a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine!”  During  the  month  of 
May,  disease  spreads  like  wild  fire, 
and  bugs  multiply  by  the  thousands 
— so  watch  for  this  and  control  it 
early!  Good  luck! 
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Come  along  with  the  friendly  American  Agriculturist  group  and  see 
the  picturesque  British  Isles  at  their  best — in  the  autumn  when  the 
days  are  bright  and  clear  and  the  nights  crisp.  See  the  Irish  country¬ 
side  sparkling  with  the  morning  dew,  the  heather  blooming  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  highlands  and  all  England  alive  with  autumn  beauty. 

Cross  the  Altantic  on  the  RMS  MAURETANIA  in  First  Class  luxury. 
Visit  Ireland,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  England,  Wales, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Devon,  the  South  Coast  and  London.  Bring  home 
with  you  memories  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  good  time  through  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  land.  Travel  without  worry — with  competent 
TSB  escorts  who  make  sure  you  will  have  no  worries  about  baggage, 
tips,  accommodations  or  any  of  the  many  other  small  problems  that 
might  so  easily  mar  a  once-in-a-lifetime  travel  experience. 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  complete  information  about  this  tour — 
there’s  no  obligation. 
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TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 

FORM 


Please  rush  me  free  booklet  and  full  information 
on  the  ail-expense  Amer'can  Agriculturist  -  TSB 
British  Isles  Holiday,  August  31 -September  28,  1961. 

/ 


■  NAME  . 

.  1 

■  Address  . 

1 

1 

City 

State  1 

Please  print— mail  coupon 
obligation 

. .  J 
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Golden  West  Tour! 


Famous  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  es¬ 
tablished  1786,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  of  the  California 
Spanish  Missions. 


WE  CORDIALLY  invite  you  to 
join  our  midsummer  Golden 
West  Tour  party  (August  3 
to  August  25)  for  a  glorious 
three  weeks’  trip  that  will  take  you 
to  some  of  the  most  thrilling  places 
in  North  America. 

American  Agriculturist  has  al¬ 
ways  been  famous  for  its  winter 
tours  to  California,  but  we  have  had 
so  much  demand  for  a  summer  tour 
to  the  Far  West  that  we  and  our 
official  agents,  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Needham,  Massachusetts, 
have  especially  planned  one  that  will 
not  only  take  us  to  California  but 
also  to  many  other  fascinating 
places. 

On  this  page  is  just  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  places  we  will  visit,  but  our 
pi'inted,  illustrated  itinerary  will 
give  you  complete  information  about 
each  day  of  this  wonder-ful  trip. 
Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  “all  expense” 
trip,  with  everything  included  in  the 
price  of  the  ticket — escort  service, 
all  transportation;  first  class  hotels, 
delicious  meals,  sightseeing,  bag¬ 
gage  transfer,  and  tips. 

If  you  have  never  before  traveled 


A  fairyland  in  vivid  colorings  best  describes  the  spectacle  of  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park  in  southern  Utah.  Its  countless  rock  formations  are  tinted  in 
every  shade  of  the  rainbow. 


AUGUST  3  -  AUGUST  25 


WESTWARD  HO! — On  August  3,  we’ll  board  our  Pullmans  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  and  have  our  first  meal  together — dinner— in  our  special  dining 
car.  The  next  day  we’ll  be  in  Chicago,  with  a  morning  of  sightseeing. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS — This  beautiful  mountain  city  will  be  our  next  stop 
and  the  start  of  a  memorable  trip  through  the  famous  Royal  Gorge. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — We’ll  have  a  day  and  a  night  in  this  historic  city  be¬ 
fore  traveling  on  to  the  most  colorful  section  of  America,  the  southern 
Utah  Parks.  We’ll  spend  the  night  in  Zion  National  Park. 

BRYCE  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK— We’ll  drive  over  spectacular  Mt. 
Carmel  Highway  to  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park.  A  wonderful  day  here 
seeing  this  marvelous  horseshoe-shaped,  one  thousand  foot  deep  canyon 
of  pink  and  white  limestone  and  its  fantastic  stone  formations. 

CALIFORNIA — Seven  marvelous  days  in  beautiful  California,  seeing  every¬ 
thing  from  Disneyland  and  Hollywood  to  San  Francisco. 

CRATER  LAKE — America’s  most  unusual  phenomenon — an  actual  sunken 
crater  of  prehistoric  times  filled  with  the  bluest  water  imaginable. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Snow-capped  Mt.  Hood,  Bonneville  Dam,  mag¬ 
nificent  Multnomah  Falls,  the  beautiful  cities  of  Portland  and  Seattle, 
and  Victoria,  Canada,  with  its  wonderful  gardens. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK— The  most  scenic  of  all  National  parks.  We’ll 
travel  over  “Going  to  the  Sun  Highway,”  with  breathtaking  views  of 
rugged  alpine  scenery.  Magnificent  views  from  our  Many  Glacier  Hotel. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND — Coming  home  our  Pullmans  will  take  us  through 
the  great  grain  states  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota;  then  across 
Wisconsin  to  Chicago,  and  on  to  Buffalo  where  it  will  be  hard  to  part 
with  good  friends  made  on  the  tour. 


The  Adventureland  boat  in  fabulous 
Disneyland,  ready  to  sail  the  tropical 
Rivers  of  the  World. 


We'll  stay  at  Many  Glacier  Hotel  on  the  shore  of  Swiftcurrent  Lake  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  America’s  most  thrilling  mountain  playground. 


One  ot  our  greatest  thrills  will  be  see¬ 
ing  sky-high  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon 
— an  actual  sunken  crater  filled  with 
the  bluest  water  imaginable. 


with  American  Agriculturist,  you 
have  no  idea  how  easy  and  pleasant 
it  is  to  go  with  us.  Our  friendly, 
competent  tour  escort  handles  all 
travel  arrangements  and  does  every¬ 
thing  he  can  to  make  it  a  perfect 
trip  for  each  and  every  one.  It  would 
be  hard  to  match  anywhere  the  hap¬ 
py  advantages  of  traveling  with  us 
— congenial  company,  thrilling  sight¬ 
seeing,  personal  attention,  the  ut¬ 
most  comfort  (even  luxury!),  and 
completely  care-free  traveling. 

We  are  limited  in  the  number  we 
can  take  on  this  tour,  so  we  urge 
you  to  send  now  for  the  itinerary, 
and  make  your  reservation  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  deposit  of  $100  per 
person  will  hold  space  for  you.  This 
amount  and  any  other  payments 
will  be  refunded  if  you  have  to  can¬ 
cel  later.  To  get  the  itinerary,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send 
it  to  the  address  given. 

After  you  get  the  itinerary — don’t 
delay  in  making  your  reservation 
if  you  want  to  go  with  us.  Some¬ 
times  our  California  tours  sell  out 
almost  immediately.  One  year  we’ll 
never  forget  was  1949,  when  we  had 
to  turn  down  160  reservations!  It 
was  our  first  post-war  tour. 

I  E.  R.  Eastman,  1 

•  American  Agriculturist 

I  Box  367-G  1 

I  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  * 

|  I 

■  Please  send  me,  without  any  ob-  | 

ligation  on  my  part,  the  itinerary  . 

of  your  Golden  West  Tour  (August 

1  3-August  25).  ' 

•  1 

•  ' 

■  Name _ -  I 


Address  - 


L 


(Please  print) 


J 
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^  ^*By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 

„ 


9064.  Cool  for  cotton-time  with 
square  neck,  easy  skirt.  Check,  print, 
or  solid  color  for  this.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half  Sizes  1412,  16! 2,  I8I2,  20 '2. 
22'e,  24 Vs.  35  cents. 

v 

9004.  Jacket,  skirt,  scalloped  over¬ 
blouse  wear  as  suit  or  separates. 
Shantung,  linen,  cotton  -—  all  are  suit¬ 
able  fabrics.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses' 

1  Sizes  10,  12,  14.  16,  18.  35  cents. 

4797.  Nipped  bodice  above  the  new 
bell-shaped  skirt.  Choose  floral  chiffon, 
|  silk  print,  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Jr. 
Miss  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 


4563  UVi-26’j 

*563.  Take  your  choice  of  scooped 
0r  collared  neckline,  slim  skirt  or 
flared.  Neat  in  cotton,  linen,  shan- 
hmg.  Printed  Pattern  in  Hall  Sizes 
J4U,  16 H*.  1 8 1 2 ,  20 1 2 .  22%,  24U, 
2()l2.  50' cents. 


9332 


1 4Vi— 24V2 


9332.  Zip-front  culotte  dress  for 
gardening,  gadding,  choretime.  Sew 
this  in  linen,  slubbed  cotton,  pique, 
seersucker.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  14 1 2 ,  16 1 2 ,  18 ’2 ,  20U,  22%, 
24 1 2.  35  cents. 


PATTERN  4563  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9064,  9004,  4797,  9332  ore  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  IT,  New  York 
Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for 
our  full-color  Fashion  Catalog.  See  cover  illustration  above. 


What’s  your 
frost  free  date  ? 


May  10  May JO 


May  10  • — 7^1 - 


AVERAGE  DATE  OF  LAST  KILL¬ 
ING  FROST  IN  THE  SPRING 


Apr.  20 
Apr.30 


Getting  anxious  to  set  out  those  tomato  plants? 

Better  have  a  look  at  the  frost  record  for  your  home¬ 
town.  on  the  map  above!  On  the  average  dates  shown,  the 
risk  of  frost  is  50  percent,  which  is  entirely  too  great  lor 
tender  crops. 

The  map  was  compiled  at  Cornell  l  niversilv.  from  re¬ 
cords  at  about  150  reporting  stations,  over  many  years. 

For  official  Weather  Bureau  forecasts,  tune  in  on 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and 
6:15  P.  M..  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE-FM 

95.1  me. 

Buffalo 

WGR-FM 

96.9  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

Boonville 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Massena 

Newark 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

Olean 


WKOP 

WBRV 

WDOE 

WENY 

WWHG 

WTKO 

WJTN 

WMSA 

WACK 

WQXR 

WHLD 

WHDL 


1290  kc. 
900  ke. 
1410  kc. 
1230  ke. 
1320  kc. 
1470  kc. 
1240  kc. 
1340  kc. 
1420  kc. 
1560  kc. 
1270  kc. 
1450  kc. 


Plattsburg 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Salamanca 

Sayre,  Pa. 

Schenectady 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Utica-Rome 

Walton 

Watertown 


WEAV 

WKIP 

WHEC 

WGGO 

WATS 

WGY 

WEJL 

WHEN 

WOLF 

WRUN 

WDLA 

WWNY 


960  ke. 
1450  kc. 
1460  ke. 
1590  kc. 
960  kc. 
810  kc. 
630  kc. 
620  kc. 
1490  kc. 
1150  kc. 
1340  kc. 
790  kc. 


Brought  to  You  At  7:15  A.M.  Over 


Northeast  Radio  Network 


NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


( 


) 
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ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  100,000  products 
.  ,  .  Save  70%  .  .  .  Sporting  goods,  house- 
wares,  everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

FIREPROOF  SAFES  all  sizes,  picture  folder 
and  prices  on  request.  Box  514-UX,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca  N.  Y. _ 

NAME  PLATES — neat,  durable  plastic  $1.00. 
2x3  matching  numbers  500  each.  Ladonco. 
Box  99A,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

COLONIAL  COLLECTORS  ITEM  —  copy  of 
four  color  25”x38’'  map  of  the  Battle  of  York- 
town.  Original  map  drawn  by  crow  pen  in  1781 
for  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  Send  $1.25  to 
Historical  Reproductions,  225  Leipzig  Ave.. 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

HANDWRITING  ANALYZED.  Your  brain  dic¬ 
tates  to  your  hand.  For  personal  analysis  send 
$1.00.  P.  Silver,  2173  Jacqueline  Ave..  Bell- 
more,  N.  Y. _ 

WHY  PAY  RETAIL  prices  when  you  can  buy 
2,000  nationally  advertised  items  for  farm  and 
home  at  wholesale.  Rush  $1.00  for  128  page 
catalog  refunded  on  your  first  order.  Order 
your  catalog  now  and  receive  useful  gift 
free.  Movieland  Distributors,  Amherst  Road. 
West  Pelham  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 


$650,000,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  for  rare 
coins.  Get  your  share  from  those  old  coins 
lying  around  the  house,  or  in  your  pocket 
change.  We  pay  over  $30,000.00  each  for  cer¬ 
tain  rare  coins.  Cur  arge  illustrated  catalog 
lists  the  actual  price  we  will  pay  for  all  United 
States  coins  and  tells  you  how  to  find  these 
rare  coins.  For  rare  dates  we  pay  up  to: 
$3,500.00  for  certain  Half  Cents,  $4,800.00  for 
certain  Large  Pennies,  $600.00  for  certain  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  Pennies,  $2,000.00  for  certain  Indian 
Pennies,  $250.00  for  certain  Lincoln  Pennies 
before  1932,  $1,500.00  for  certain  Two-Cent 
Pieces,  $250.00  for  certain  Three-Cent  Pieces, 
$16,000.00  for  certain  Nickels  before  1927, 
$2,000.00  for  certain  Half  Dimes,  $4,750.00  for 
certain  Dimes  before  1932,  $4,250.00  for  cer¬ 
tain  Twenty-Cent  Pieces,  $4,500.00  for  certain 
Quarters  before  1938,  $5,500.00  for  certain  Half 
Dollars  before  1939,  $11,750.00  for  certain 
Silver  Dollars  and  up  to  $35,000.00  for  certain 
Gold  coins.  We  pay  up  to  $2,500.00  for  certain 
Canadian  coins.  Our  low  overhead  enables  us 
to  pay  higher  prices.  Compare  Jaymar’s  high¬ 
est  prices  with  other  catalogs. — you  will  learn 
the  reason  for  Jaymar’s  buying  success.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  other  claims.  Sell  to  Jaymar  and 
you’re  guaranteed  of  fair,  honest  treatment. 
Jaymar’s  Premium  Guide  costs  only  $1  post¬ 
paid  and  'ells  how  to  identify  rarities.  Our 
catalog  also  contains  information  on  United 
States  paper  money,  Confederate  Paper  money, 
tokens,  etc.  We  refund  your  dollar  when  you 
sell  us  coins.  Absolutely  Guaranteed.  Many 
thousands  of  people  have  dealt  with  us.  Send 
your  dollar  today  for  our  catalog.  It  may 
mean  a  fortune  for  you!  Jaymar  Corporation, 
Johnson  City  10-B-  N.  Y. 

STAMP  COLLECTORS  1000  World-Wide  all 
different  only  $1.  George  Ford,  Box  362,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mich. 

307  V/ORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25 0.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps  St  Catharines 
215,  Ontario 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka¬ 
burra,  Koalabear  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros,  100. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil  315 
Ontario 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  100  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

FREE  2  MINT  SETS  with  approvals.  Per¬ 
sonal  attention.  Val  Collins,  Main  St.,  Fonda, 
New  York. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  —  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  1961  Edi¬ 
tion.  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penn  Wail  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95:  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031N, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

SEW:  JOIN  SAMPLE  Club.  Send  250  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  samples.  Receive  free  16-page  Bar¬ 
gain  Sewing  catalog.  Home-Sew  Inc.,  Bethle¬ 
hem  15,  Pa. 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390:  Men’s  suits  $4.95: 
trousers  $1.20.  Bettei  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld.  164-A,  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

RUG  WOOLS,  BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 

shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges.  We  are  in  the 
garment  center.  Send  150  for  samples.  Beauti¬ 
ful  braiding  mixture  450  pound.  Minimum  order 
$4.50.  Postage  extra.  Sherman  Woolens.  552 
Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

MAY  SAVE  YOUR  life  if  you  suffer  from  dia¬ 
betes.  epilepsy,  heart  disease,  penicillin  re¬ 
actors  etc.  Identification  locket  tells  illness, 
emergency  treatment,  blood  type,  allergies. 
Send  for  information,  Plaza  Products,  P,  O. 
Box  91,  New  Dorp  Station,  Staten  Island  6, 
New  York. 

BUY  WHOLESALE!  Big  discounts.  Watches, 
appliances,  etc.  Free  catalog!  Housewares  Dis¬ 
tributors,  1216-AY,  West  79th  St.,  Chicago  20, 
Illinois. 

SUITINGS  —  3%  YARDS— 60  wide.  Finest 
rayon-dacron  gabardines.  Washable.  Crease  re¬ 
sistant.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10?!.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


needlework 


7061.  Thrifty  apron  to  make  of  rem¬ 
nants;  cherry  trim  to  applique  or  em¬ 
broider.  For  summer  wear  apron  without 
blouse.  Pattern,  transfer  of  cherries. 

25  cents. 

7456.  Combine  spider-web  and  pineapple 
design  for  two  lovely  doilies.  Use  indi 
vidually  or  to  spark  a  table  setting.  Direc 
tions  for  18  x  26  inch  crocheted  doily, 
smaller  one  to  match.  25  cents. 

7302.  Embroider  a  pretty  bouquet  for 
each  month  of  the  year  onto  separate 
blocks  for  this  lovely  quilt.  Diagrams, 
transfers  of  12  bouquets.  Quilt  72  x  102 
inches.  25  cents 


7202.  Trim  clothing,  household  acces¬ 
sories  with  colorful  huck  weaving.  Pat¬ 
tern  contains  four  different  designs;  easy 
directions.  Use  on  anything  made  of  huck. 

25  cents. 

7392.  Wonder  of  the  World  —  this  quilt 
has  been  a  favorite  since  pioneer  days. 
Only  two  different  patches  to  cut  of  two 
fabrics.  Charts,  directions,  patch  patterns, 
yardages.  25  cents. 

7348.  Hook  a  rug!  This  lovely  design 
with  the  red,  red  roses  looks  beautiful  in 
any  room.  Directions,  transfer  for  26  x 
32  inch  rug.  To  enlarge,  add  rows  of 
braiding.  25  cents. 


7348 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  are  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  each  for  lst- 
class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlework  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Send  25c  for  Needlecraft  Catalog.  Cover  pictured  above. 


The  ALADDIN  COMPANY,  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  Readi-Cut 
Homes,  has  a  new  72  page  color 
catalog  showing  a  wide  variety  of 
house  designs.  Cost  of  these  homes 
is  from  $3,000  to  $10,000,  freight 
paid— a  saving  of  up  to  $5,000. 

The  115  homes  pictured  give  you 
valuable  home  planning  ideas, 
whether  it  be  a  year-round  home  or 
a  house  especially  designed  for  va¬ 
cation  living.  If  you're  in  the  market 
for  a  house  now,  or  if  you're  think¬ 
ing  about  one  for  the  future— here's 
a  catalog  that  will  be  of  real  help. 
For  you r  copy,  just  send  25c  to:  The 
Aladdin  Company,  Dept.  AE-51,  Bay 
City,  Michigan. 

Ernest  King,  of  the  LENNOX  Crop 
Dryer  Division,  cites  some  figures  on 
the  economy  of  hay  drying: 

1.  Out  of  one  batch  of  100  tons  of 
barn  cured  and  mechanically  dried 
alfalfa  hay,  fifty-four  tons  met  the 
USDA  No.  1  standard  of  having 
40%  or  more  leaves  by  weight  and 
60%  or  more  green  color.  Out  of  a 
similar  100  tons  of  alfalfa  that  were 
field  cured,  only  nine  tons  met  the 
No.  1  standard. 

2.  If  hay  suffers  a  loss  of  20%  of  its 
leaf  content  by  weight  between 
cutting  and  feeding,  which  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  field  cured  hay  losses,  then 
this  will  cost  approximately  $40.00 
per  acre  harvested  to  replace  the 
lost  food  value  with  feed  supple¬ 
ments. 

Refinements  in  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  suspension  system  introduced  lest 
year,  moderate  frontal  styling 
changes,  and  normal  year-to-year 
improvements  in  chassis  and  cabs 
mark  the  I96f  CHEVROLET  truck  line. 
The  proved  suspension,  using  inde¬ 
pendent  front  springing  with  torsion 
bars  and  rear  coil  or  variable-rate 
leaf  springs,  is  carried  over  with 
only  minor  specification  changes. 
Cabs  are  improved,  with  a  smaller 
floor  tunnel  in  some  models  for  in¬ 
creased  leg  and  foot  room. 

Other  improvements  include  refine¬ 
ments  in  power  brakes,  more  durable 
valve  seats,  increased  spark  plug  gap 
life,  and  improved  heaters.  New  op¬ 
tional  equipment  includes  a  tempera¬ 
ture  controlled  hydraulic  fan  drive,  a 
crankcase  ventilating  system,  addi¬ 
tional  2-speed  axle  ratios  and  a  cab 
comfort  package  which  includes  foam 
rubber  seat  and  additional  insula¬ 
tion. 


Hard,  to  penetrate  soils  readily  yield 
to  the  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLE¬ 
MENT  DIVISION'S  new  fully  mounted 
disc  plow  with  26-inch  discs.  Avail¬ 
able  with  two  or  three  discs,  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  a  depth  of  12  inches 
and  a  furrow  width  of  from  «>ne 
to  eleven  inches. 
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Putting  Up  Hay  Number  One  June  Job 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


This  research  has  been  extensive 
enough  so  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  to  question  the  findings.  What 
many  fail  to  realize  is  that  these 
recommendations  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  crop  could  be 
harvested  in  a  single  day.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  impossible.  We 
should  further  realize  that  if  we 
wait  until  this  ideal  stage  is  reached, 
the  only  hay  harvested  at  the  ideal 
stage  is  the  first  day’s  cutting  and 
every  day’s  cutting  thereafter  will 
be  past  the  ideal  stage  and  of  lower 
value. 


Then  let  us  face  the  fact  that  if 
we  hit  one  of  those  seasons  of  rain 
day  after  day — and  they  do  occur — 
the  hay  harvest  must  be  further 
postponed.  This  puts  us  in  real 
trouble.  For  the  highest  quality  hay, 
I  think  we  should  try  to  estimate 
the  date  that  our  hay  crop  will  reach 
its  ideal  stage  of  maturity  and  staid 
the  harvest  far  enough  in  advance 
of  this  date  so  that  the  crop  is  half 
harvested  when  this  date  arrives. 

This  means  that  \ve  are  centering 
the  harvest  date  around  the  ideal 
stage.  I  will  grant  the  fact  that-  the 
first  hay  harvest  may  not  yield  as 
much  as  it  would  ten  days  later.  This 
loss,  however,  is  easily  compensated 
for  by  the  high  quality  of  this  early 
cut  hay  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
later  crops  will  yield  more. 

Over  the  years  I  have  also  ob¬ 
served  that  early  in  June  we  often 
get  our  first  real  sample  of  summer 
weather — real  haying  weather.  This 
is  frequently  followed  by  a  rainy 
period.  If  we  pass  up  this  first  burst 
of  summer  weather,  we  may  very 
well  find  ourselves  behind  the  eight 
ball  the  rest  of  the  season. 

As  the  hay  plant  approaches  ma¬ 
turity,  its  structure  changes  very 
rapidly.  The  soft  outer  stem  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  woody.  There  is  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  fiber  content 
and  the  digestibility  decreases  as 
these  changes  occur.  Combine  these 
changes  in  the  physical  structure  of 
the  plant  and  its  lower  digestibility 
results  in  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  palatability  and  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  crop.  Summing  this  up, 
the  cow.  because  of  palatability,  will 
consume  less  and  what  she  consum¬ 
es  will  be  of  lower  nutritive  value. 


A  barn  full  of  top  quality  hay 
represents  a  victory  over  time  and 
the  elements.  It  often  takes  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  gamble  big.  When 
the  general  weather  forecast  is  fa¬ 
vorable  even  though  local  skies  look 
otherwise,  we  must  make  our  move. 
This  I  will  admit,  that  our  loss  from 
a  lack  of  courage  has  been  much 
greater  than  our  loss  from  bold¬ 
ness. 

In  my  indoctrination  into  hay 
making,  the  only  tools  with  which 
we  had  to  work  was  an  old  horse 
drawn  mower,  a  dump  rake  and  a 
pitch  fork.  Today  we  have  the  pow¬ 
er  mower  capable  of  laying  down  in 
a  matter  of  hours  the  amount  of 
hay  that  would  have  required  a  full 
day  with  the  old  horse-drawn  mow¬ 
er.  The  hay  conditioner,  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  is  capable  of  cutting  the 
curing  time  of  hay  in  half. 

The  hay  drier,  while  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  represents  still  another  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  dairyman’s  battle  with 
time  and  the  elements.  All  of  these 
new  developments  in  hay  equipment 
enhance  the  dairyman’s  chances  of 
winning  the  battle  and  being  able 
to  provide  his  cows  with  top  qual¬ 
ity  hay. 

Not  all  of  our  hay  goes  over  the 
hay  drier,  but  we  do  make  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  it  during  the  early  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  later  season  when  we 
cure  quite  a  lot  of  hay  in  the  field, 
it  still  serves  a  very  useful  purpose. 
If  the  weather  suddenly  goes  sour 
before  the  hay  is  ready  to  go  into 
the  barn,  we  bale  it  and  load  the 
drier  and  it  dries  while  it  is  rain¬ 
ing.  Before  we  had  the  hay  drier, 
I  can  remember  where  sudden 
weather  changes  resulted  in  hay 
loss  that  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  covering  the  invest¬ 
ment  we  have  in  it. 

As  valuable  as  these  new  tools 
are,  they  are  not  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  in  themselves.  The  human  will 
and  the  desire  to  accomplish  are 
necessary  for  their  most  effective 
application.  In  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
different  operator  they  can  simply 
represent  another  farm  expense. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  next  issue  will 
have  more  comments  on  haying  by 
Ed  Harrison. 


Eastman  was  presented  the  American  Vocational  Association  Award  of 
^erit  recently  “for  outstanding  service  as  a  former  teacher  of  agriculture, 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  Trustee  of  Cornell  University,  Regent  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.”  Participating  in  the 
ceremony  (left  to  right)  are:  R.  C.  S.  Sutliff,  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment;  Mr.  Eastman;  Elliott  Johnson,  President,  New  York  State  Vocational 
and  Practical  Arts  Association;  and  C.  Thomas  Olivo,  also  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Education  Department. 


On  the  farm . . . 
8«  worth  of 
electricity 
saves  $8  worth 
of  labor 


Stop  and  think  —  in  the  past  20 
years,  hourly  wage  rates  for  farm 
labor  have  increased  400%  —  while 
the  average  kilowatt  hour  rate  for 
electricity  has  decreased  25% ! 

THAT’S  WHY  a  recent  national 
farm  survey  shows  that  today  80 
worth  of  electric  power  does  the 
equivalent  work  of  $8  in  manual 
labor.  That’s  why  the  wise  farmer 
does  all  the  jobs  he  can  with  modern 
electric  machinery  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  time  and  cash  investment 


IN  THE  FARM  HOME,  TOO 
. . .  modern  electric  appliances  save 
time  and  work,  give  mothers  more 
free  time  to  spend  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  our  Farm  Representative 
demonstrate  how  more  electric 
power  can  make  farm  living  more 
pleasant  —  and  more  profitable! 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

ELECTRICS  GAS 

cmmumi 


YOU  FARM  BETTER  — ELECTRICALLY! 


NEW  ENGLANO 
FARMERS  ANGUS  SALE 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 
SAT.,  MAY  20,  1961 

40  Breeding  Females 
—Open  and  Bred 
Cows  with  calves 
—3  Herd  Sire  Prospects 

BEEF  CATTLE 

100  SALE  100 

BREEDING  STOCK  and  FEEDERS 

May  13th,  1961 

At  Altamont  Fair  Grounds 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project 
For  Catalogs  or  information,  contact 

Mrs.  Louis  Viola 

Bedell  P.O.  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT l  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 


ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  B-51 1,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  JORDAN  ATWOOD,  ORWELL,  VT. 
THURS.,  MAY  25  at  10:30  A.M. 

174  HEAD - A  Real  Good  Herd 

64  Cows;  14  lst-calf  Heifers;  24  Bred 
Heifers;  35  Yearlings;  33  Calves;  4  Bulls 
1960  HT  average  9450  M  4.3%  407  F.  Actual. 
Herd  founded  in  1914.  Always  on  test,  prac¬ 
tically  handled,  class,  score  84.9,  owned  by 
a  man  who  knows  cows  and  has  made 
money  farming.  27  cows  fresh,  1  due  in 
June,  2  in  July,  4  in  Aug.,  9  in  Sept.,  13  in 
Oct.,  8  in  Nov.,  6  in  Dec.  Nine  heifers  are 
due  in  Sept.,  9  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  4  in  Dec. 
HEALTH:  T.B.  Aecred.,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf- 
hood  Vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days. 
Bred  females  pregnancy  checked.  "The 
Picking  Will  Be  Good."  For  catalog  write— 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr,  BRANDON,  VT, 


TRANSMIX 


Many  times  one  concrete  |ob  con 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  miner 


_ UTILITY  MIXER 

•  Eliminates 
wheelbarrows 

•  Approved  by  tractor  mfr*.  •  Dumps  hydraulically 

•  Fits  all  major  tractors  •  Attaches  in  minutes 

•  Unconditional  guarantee  •  No  gears 

e  Mixes  while  transporting  e  1  or  1%  bag  capacity 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSAL  PULLEYS  CO.,  INC. 


366  N.  Mosley  •  Wichita,  Kansas 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Raise  Suffolk  Sheep,  the  leading  U.  S.  registered 
breed.  For  'omplete  information  write 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Bex  324AA  Columbia,  Mhsouri 
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I  Wouldn’t  Go  Back! 


THIS  IS  A  personal  story  of  the 
*  passing  of  the  “little  one-room 
red  schoolhouse”,  which  was  more 
often  white.  I  know  the  story  be¬ 
cause  I  was  both  a  pupil  and  a 
teacher  in  a  one-roorp  school.  I 
spent  the  first  eight  grades  of  my 
school  life  in  three  different  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  eight  or  ten 
teachers  that  I  had  never  stayed 
in  the  same  school  more  than  a 
year;  often  for  only  one  term,  and 
of  that  number,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  that  were  really  good 
teachers,  and  even  they  had  little 
preparation  for  teaching. 

In  thinking  about  our  past  school 
life,  if  is  natural  to  remember  only 
the  few  good  teachers,  forgetting 
the  larger  number  that  were  poor. 

On  completing  my  eight  elemen¬ 
tary  grades,  I  spent  a  part  of  one 
school  year  in  high  school,  entering 
late  and  stopping  early  because  of 
farm  work  at  home.  No  one  now 
knows  how  hard  it  was  for  most 
country  kids  to  get  a  high  school 
education.  One  -who  did  was  the 
exception.  Only  a,  few  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  attended  one-room 
schools  with  me  ever  got  to  high 
school,  and  no  wonder!  I  walked 
three  miles  over  a  mountain  and 


back  every  day,  or  worked  for  my 
board  and  room  in  town. 

After  this  one  year  of  high 
school,  I  attended  and  graduated  in 
one  year  from  a  teachers’  training 
class.  Thus  equipped,  I  hired  out  to 
teach  in  a  one-room  school.  I  was 
18  years  old.  In  the  contract,  I 
agreed  to  come  to  the  schoolhouse 
early,  build  a  fire,  and  do  all  the 
janitor  work.  For  all  this,  I  was 
paid  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  a 
little  over  nine  months  or  about 
$300  a  year.  After  teaching  that 
year,  I  went  back  and  graduated 
from  high  school. 

That  schoolhouse,  which  was  far 
above  average,  left  a  lot  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  was  heated  by  a  long¬ 
bodied,  wood-burning  stove  with 
the  result  that  it  was  too  hot  near 
the  stove  and  too  cold  a  few  feet 
from  it.  The  outdoor  toilets,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  high  board  fence,  were 
cleaned  once  a  year  and  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  screen  the  flies 
from  the  schoolroom.  We  carried 
our  drinking  water  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  place,  _  and  everyone  drank 
from  the  same  dipper.  The  school¬ 
room  itself  was  equipped  with  un¬ 
graded  desks,  too  large  for  the  little 
folks. 


During  the  school  day,  I  had  to 
hear  classes  in  all  of  the  eight 
grades  in  all  the  different  subjects. 
The  result  was  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  some  of  the  classes,  and 
when  they  were  reciting  on  the 
front  bench,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
other  students  to  keep  their  minds 
on  their  work.  My  school  was 
above  average  of  the  one-room 
schools  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
districts,  the  taxes  were  often  5  to 
25  times  as  much  in  some  districts 
as  they  were  in  others.  Unless  a 
district  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  railroad  or  a  factory,  the 
whole  tax  burden  fell  upon  the 
farmers’  real  estate.  With  the  rap¬ 
idly  decreasing  farm  population, 
there  were  hundreds  of  one-room 
schools  that  had  less  than  ten  pu¬ 
pils.  It  was  plain  that  neither  from 
an  educational  or  tax  standpoint, 
could  a  district  afford  to  pay  for 
a  teacher  in  a  school  for  so  few 
pupils. 

While  the  one-room  schools  had 
made  little  progress  since  the  law 
establishing  them  had  been  passed 
in  1812,  village  and  city  schools 
had  been  marching  steadily  ahead 
with  the  result  that  there  was  just 
no  comparison  between  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  country 
children  with  .those  who  lived  in 
the  villages  and  cities. 

Finally,  these  conditions  became 
so  bad  that  the  leaders  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  New  York  State  re¬ 
solved  to  do  something  about  it. 
Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War,  at  Farmers’  Week  in 
1920,  the  New  York  State  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Farm  Organizations,  meet¬ 
ing  with  educational  leaders,  or¬ 
ganized  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
committees  in  the  history  of  New 
York  State  agriculture  or  educa¬ 
tion.  On  the  Committee  there  were 
three  representatives  each  from  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  the  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  Home  Bureau,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 

This  committee  was  informally 
known  as  the  “Committee  of  21.” 
Prof.  G.  A.  Works  of  Cornell  was 
elected  chairman  and  I  served  as 
secretary.  Sad  to  relate  of  that 
body  of  21  dedicated  men  and 
women,  I  think  only  two  are  now 
living. 

The  first  act  of  the  Committee 
of  21  was  to  secure  a  grant  of 
money  from  a  Foundation  and  hire 
a  staff  of  technical  surveyors  to 
make  an  accurate  study  of  the  rural 
school  situation.  Visits  were  made 
to  hundreds  of  rural  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  study 
showed  all  the  bad  conditions  stat¬ 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
with  many  districts  that  were  even 
worse. 

When  the  Committee  of  21  got 
the  report  of  the  surveys,  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  immediately. 
The  Committee  suggested  a  plan  for 
such  improvement.  It  provided  first 
for  the  centralization  of  schools 
for  it  was  plain  that  the  8,000  one- 
room  schools — many  of  which  had 
only  a  few  pupils — could  not  do  the 
job  that  had  to  be  done.  The  plan 
provided,  however,  that  the  rural 


people  must  be  represented  on  the 
boards  of  education  and  that  no 
centralization  could  be  made  with¬ 
out  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  proposed  centralization. 

The  Committee’s  plan  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  equalization  of  taxes 
thereby  correcting  thousands  of  in¬ 
justices.  Included  also  were  plans 
for  improving  the  educational  re¬ 
quirements  of  teachers.  “Teach¬ 
ing,”  said  the  Committee,  “is  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  itself,  not  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  else.” 

In  order  fully  to  inform  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  of  the  Committee 
of  21’s  suggestions,  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  State.  This  gave 
all  interested  people  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  know  what  was  being  plan¬ 
ned  and  to  express  their  views. 
Finally,  most  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  Committee’s  plans  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  Then  the  Central  School 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  centralization  of  schools 
was  started.  From  that  time,  in  the 
middle  1920’s  until  now,  almost  all 
of  the  8,000  one-room  schools  have 
been  consolidated  into  our  central 
schools— the  biggest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  enterprise  in  all  our 
rural  communities. 

Our  country  school  children  now 
have  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education  as  do  our  city 
school  children. 

Just  recently  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  and  talking  to 
students  of  the  central  school  in 
my  home  town  where  I  graduated 
from  high  school.  I  couldn’t  help 
but  compare  the  lack  of  education¬ 
al  opportunities  I  had  with  those 
that  young  people  have  today. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  21  and  of  cen¬ 
tralization  in  New  York,  the  same 
progress  has  been  made  in  most 
of  the  other  states. 

Now  to  be  sure,  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  and  will  be  made. 
There  are  still  many  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  central  schools. 
Transportation  over  long  distances 
is  one  of  those  problems.  School 
taxes  are  a  burden.  They  would  be 
of  course  with  inflation  and  under 
any  plan  that  gave  our  country 
kids  an  education  they  should  have. 
But  with  all  our  school  problems, 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  want  the 
one-room  school  back  any  more 
than  we  would  want  to  cut  grain 
with  a  cradle.  Instead,  let  us  —  as 
rural  people — join  with  the  Boards 
of  Education,  attend  school  meet¬ 
ings,  make  our  wishes  and  wants 
known,  and  help  solve  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  children. 


KASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 

ENNETT  CERF  used  to  tell  a 
story  about  the  father  who  took 
his  daughter  for  a  ride  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  buggy.  Suddenly  on  a  lonely 
stretch  of  road,  a  bandit  held  them 
up  so  quickly  that  the  father 
just  had  time  to  whisper  to  his 
daughter. 

“Hide  your  diamond  bracelet  in 
your  mouth!” 

The  robber  took  everything  they 
had,  including  the  horse  and  buggy 
— except  the  bracelet.  After  he  was 
gone,  the  father  said  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter: 

“It’s  too  bad  we  didn’t  bring 
your  mother.  We  could  have  saved 
the  horse  and  buggy!” 


Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning— Whittier 


When  she  was  a  little  girl,  Mrs.  Eastman,  who  was  Belle  Rockefeller,  went  to 
school  here.  It  is  within  a  few  rods  of  where  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  grand¬ 
father  of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  was  born  on  Michigan  Hill  in  northern 
Tioga  County  of  New  York  State.  John  D.  moved  away  with  his  family  when 
he  was  small  so  he  did  not  go  to  school  here. 

Like  thousands  of  other  one-room  schools,  this  one  served  well  in  its  time, 
but  like  the  cradle  and  the  horse  and  buggy,  progress  caught  up  with  it 
and  the  one-room  school  closed  its  doors. 
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McCORMICfC 
BALER  TWINE 


Quality-guarded 
McCormick  brand  of 
IH  baler  twine  solves 
your  bale  breakage 
problems.  It’s  made 
from  true  sisalana 
fiber...  spun  for 
strength  and  uniform¬ 
ity.  McCormick  baler 
twine  assures  you  of 
bales  that  withstand 
rough  handling  in  your 
field  or  in  your  barn. 


Service  Bureau 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 
Any  relatives  of:  Daniel  Hanks 
Dorsett,  Charles  William  Dorsett, 
Harriett  Preston  Dorsett,  Minnie 
Fox  Dorsett  Smith,  or  Calista 
Turner  Dorsett  Williams,  all  -of 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Ira  and  Ida  Post  or  any  of  their 
children. 

*  *  * 

John  Decker,  who  was  living  on  a 
farm  near  Milford  or  Portlandville, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  # 

Any  descendants  of  Albert  Babbitt, 
who  married  Cornelia  Morehouse  in 
1877,  and  lived  near  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  Ephriam  and 
Mehitable  Thomas,  or  Alva  and 

Asenith  Thomas  Kelly. 

❖  * 

Any  of  the  Dygert  family  in  On¬ 
ondaga  County  or  descendants  of 

Alvin  Cook  and  Katherine  Dygert. 

*  *  * 

William  Winchicomb,  who  came  to 
Wells,  N.  Y.  from  Michigan  about 
1898  to  work  in  Frying  Handly  Ven¬ 
eer  Mill.  He  was  last  heard  from  in 
1945. 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  of  John  Williams, 
who  in  1795  lived  near  Erwin,  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Cooper’s  Plains  in  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.  He  operated  a  sawmill 
in  1814. 


WHAT’S  THE 

.  .  .  TAKE  A  LOOK! 

H YETTER  HAY  CONDITIONER 

- YETTER  ROTARY  CUTTER 

- YETTER  WAGON  GEAR 


00 


NOW  LOOK  AT  THE 
MACHINERY 


Prices  retail  f.o.b.  factory,  less  tires 


-)  $495. 

-^4  $324.50 
y  $149.50 


HAY  CONDITIONER 


HERE  &  AT  YOUR 
YETTER  DEALER 


Rugged  Construction 
Fully  Tested  and  Proven 
Superior  Performance 


It's  a  crimper-crusher  with  all  the  good  fea-« 
tures  wanted  in  conditioners.  It  Will  Not  Pick 
UP  ROCKS  and  is  proven  to  do  an  outstanding 
job  on  all  kinds  of  hay.  DON'T  LET  THE  PRICE 
FOOL  YOU!  It's  built  for  years  of  service. 


ROTARY  CUTTER 


60"  Cut 

©» ►  Mounted  or  Trailer  Type 

Cuts  Anything  Ordinary  Farm 
Tractor  Pushes  Over 


WAGON  GEAR 


ONLY 

ROCKET  AGE 
ENGINEERING 


Tested  under  all  kinds  of  cutting  conditions  this  unit 
is  proven  superior  in  construction  and  performance. 
HERE'S  THE  CUTTER  YOU'VE  ASKED  FOR  .  .  .  Safe, 
Sturdy,  Serviceable  and  at  a  price  you  never  dreamed 
^  possible. 

5  Ton  Capacity,  1 500#  Safety  Factor 
Improved  Automotive  Type  Steering 
Reach  Adjustable,  81  to  117  Inches 

This  wagon  gear  is  built  so  strong  and  priced  so  low 
you  can't  afford  to  build  your  own  or  buy  any  other 
kind.  Free-floating  rear  truck  and  steering  assembly, 
among  the  many  features  that  make  it  trail  true  and 
safely  haul  big  loads  under  all  conditions. 


BY  YETTER 


^APPLIED  TO  FARMING  [ENGINEERING 

z^^rrTy^Tf, 

Makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  such  outstanding  machinery, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  at  such  low  prices.  SEE  THESE  NOW 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OTHERS  AND  WISH  YOU'D  BOUGHT  YETTER! 


YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  INC.-COLCHESTER,  ILL 


McCormick  baler 
twine  has  a 
tensile  strength 
of  325  pounds. 
It’s  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of 
six  50-pound  bales. 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 


•  Full  9,000-ft  length  per  car¬ 
ton 

•  Enough  to  tie  500  average 
36-in  bales 

•  325-lb  tensile  strength 

•  Made  from  true  sisalana 
fiber 

•  Smooth-spun  on  new  Mac- 
haul  spinning  machines, 
knotless,  free  running 

•  Treated  with  rodent,  rot, 
and  insect-repellent  chemi¬ 
cals 


•  Protected  in  Quality-Guard 
carton  —  Factory-Fresh 
twine  every  time 

Order  your  supply  of 
McCormick  Twine  today 


"Standard  of  the  World” 


Baler  Twine 
Made  by 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

If  you  have  any  copies  of  Needle- 
craft  and  care  to  sell  them,  please 
write  Mrs.  G.  B.  Howe,  445  Concord 
St.,  Holliston,  Mass.,  and  tell  her  how 

much  you  want  for  them. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Pearl  Daldry,  34  Pine  Hill 
Rd.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  would  like 
the  words  to  the  poems,  “Naughty 
Briar  Rose,”  and  “Alaska”;  and  to 
the  song,  “Fair  Charlotte.” 

Y  <i"  ’!• 

If  you  know  where  he  might  get 
a  copy  of  Robert  W.  Seiwice’s  book, 
“The  Trail  of  98,”  please  write  Mr. 
Owen  Slocum,  R.D.  3,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  De  Alton  Hunt  of  Genoa, 
N.  Y.  would  like  to  know  where  she 
could  get  black  popcorn  seed,  which 
people  used  to  grow  but  which  she 
cannot  find  in  seed  catalogs. 

*  *  * 

A  subscriber  has  written  us  that, 
while  she  was  moving  from  Maine, 
the  pressure  foot  plates  from  her  old 
Singer  sewing  machine  were  lost. 
This  is  a  1905  machine  and  is  of  no 
use  without  the  plates.  If  you  have 
any  that  might  fit  or  could  be  made 
to  fit  this  machine,  please  write  Miss 
Lucy  Bragg,  Brookfield,  Mass.  She 
will  gladly  pay  for  them. 

V  'K  -S- 

If  you  have  a  “Book  of  Knitting 
Patterns”  by  Mary  Thomas,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  MacMillan  Co.  in  1945, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  would  you  write 
Miss  Grace  F.  Burt,  Montague  City, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  C.  Holmes  of  West  Win¬ 
field,  N.  Y.  would  like  a  copy  of  the 
book,  “My  Dear  Lady,”  by  Marjorie 
Barstow  Greenbie  and  published  by 
Whittlesey  House  in  1940. 


COROSTONE  SILOS 


You  now  have  your  choice  of  the 

COROSTONE  SILO 


with  its  natural  attractive  appearance 
or  the  white  coated 

SOLIP-COR  SILO 

Both  are  manufactured  with  the  highest 
quality  aggregate  and  manufacturing 
procedures  hi  the  silo  industry. 

YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 

to  investigate  our  high  quality  products 
before  buying.  EPOXY  AND  SPECIAI 
COATINGS  AVAILABLE. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  and 
SOLID-COR  SILO  CO. 

(formerly  Universal  Silo  Co.) 

Box  217-A,  Weedsport,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  information  on 

□  Corostone  Silos 

□  Solid-Cor  Silos 

Name  — — - - *■ 


Address 


SOLID-COR  SILOS 


CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67;  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Writs  for  samples  ana  stock  sizes. 

l.arsa  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BALER  TWINE— $6.50  psr  bale— money  back 
guarantee,  thousands  of  bales  sold  to  farm¬ 
ers,  dealers,  and  contractors  by  GARDINER 
MACHINERY,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 


THAT  ENDS  DAILY  GREASING ! 


Here’s  the  big  baler  that  puts  you  first  in  the  field  — 
the  Massey -Ferguson  10.  The  baler  that’s  hard  at 
work — and  tons  ahead — while  the  others  are  still 
being  greased.  The  baler  that’s  got  the  high  capacity 
to  keep  you  ahead — all  day  long — with  its  wide  56- 
inch  pick-up  .  .  .  smooth,  gentle  leaf-saving  action  .  .  . 
famous  sure-tie  knotter  .  .  .  and  long-lasting  factory- 
sealed  bearings  throughout!  There’s  never  a  stop  or 
a  slow-down  for  bearing  inspection  or  grease.  The 


lubrication  is  sealed  in.  All  dust  and  dirt  are  sealed 
out.  Meanwhile,  the  MF  10  gives  you  uniform,  se¬ 
curely  tied  bales  without  a  miss.  Any  length  you 
want  from  15"  to  50".  Any  heft  up  to  65  lbs.  For  big 
acreage  land  or  family -size  farms,  here’s  baling  at  its 
all-around  best!  And  it’s  available  with  PTO  or  engine 
drive,  and  your  choice  of  easy  time  payment  plans. 
It’s  the  finest,  fastest  baler  you  can  buy — the  modern, 
work-saving  Massey-Ferguson  10! 


Look,  Compare. .  .Massey-Ferguson 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 
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FOUNDED  1842 


The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 


A  milking  machine  is  a  great  invention — but  it 
can’t  think.  It’s  up  to  the  dairymen  to  use  the 
machine — and  maintain  it — in  a  way  that  en¬ 
courages  top  production,  and  at  the  same  time 
discourages  mastitis. 

Keeping  the 

MILKING 

MACHINE 

Working 

By  RICHARD  W.  GUEST 

Materials  Handling  Specialist,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  ever  stopped  to  think  about 
your  dairy  operation  and  what  phase  of 
it  really  means  the  most  to  you?  Of 
course,  all  parts  are  important  in  contributing 
to  high  and  efficient  production,  but  you  prob¬ 
ably  could  reduce  or  eliminate  some  of  them 
at  the  expense  of  only  slightly  lowered  produc¬ 
tion.  Let’s  for  a  moment  draw  an  analogy  to 
the  cash  grain  farmer  of  the  Midwest.  He  tries 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  yields,  but  un¬ 
til  that  potential  yield  is  harvested  and  in  stor¬ 
age  it  is  subject  to  many  hazards,  most  of 
which  occur  during  the  harvesting  season. 
Time  and  good  equipment  are  of  the  essence 
during  this  period  in  order  to  reduce  these 
hazards. 

Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  dairyman 
when  he  “harvests”  his  crop  of  milk.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  dairyman’s  harvest  season 
is  continuous  the  year  around  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  his  “harvesting”  equipment  —  the 
milking  machine  —  be  kept  in  good  working 
condition. 


Not  only  does  a  properly  adjusted  milking 
machine  take  out  all  the  milk  available,  but 
it  also  plays  an  important  part  in  any  mastitis 
control  program. 

An  air  pump  designed  to  draw  a  vacuum  on 
the  intake  side,  this  item  supplies  the  neces¬ 
sary  energy  to  operate  the  milking  machine.  In 
most  cases  the  vacuum  pump  is  driven  with  an 
electric  motor  directly  or  indirectly  with  a 
“V”  belt.  This  unit  should  not  be  located  in  a 
dusty  or  dirty  place.  The  motor  (unless  it  is 
the  dustproof  type)  relies  on  surrounding  air 
as  a  cooling  medium.  If  the  air  is  dirty,  the 
motor  will  soon  become  dirty  and  won’t  cool 
properly.  The  pump,  like  other  mechanical 
equipment,  requires  lubrication;  this  should 
be  done  according  to  specifications. 

The  necessary  size  of  a  vacuum  pump  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  all  of  which 
may  vary  from  one  situation  to  the  next.  Some 
of  them  are:  (1)  type  and  style  of  milker  units 
and  inflations  being  used,  (2)  electrical  or 
vacuum  operated  pulsators,  (3)  length  and 


size  of  pulsation  line,  and  (4)  addition  or  use 
of  a  pipeline,  milk  releaser  and  air  bleed  ports 
in  the  claw. 

All  of  these  things  will  affect  the  amount  of 
air  that  will  be  let  into  a  system.  The  pump 
must  be  able  to  remove  this  air  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  good  operation.  For  estimating 
purposes,  use  l/4  horsepower  vacuum  pump 
for  every  milking  unit  being  used  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  milker  system.  Pipeline  and  milk 
releaser  requirements  are  nearly  1/3  to  1/2 
horsepower  per  unit  used.  This  rule  of  thumb 
will  vary,  depending  on  whether  the  system  is 
a  relatively  low  vacuum  or  a  high  vacuum. 

When  increasing  the  number  of  units  being 
operated  by  a  given  pump,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  more  pump  capacity.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  (1)  adding  another  pump  in 
parallel  with  the  present  pump,  or  (2)  replac¬ 
ing  the  present  pump  with  a  larger  one.  At¬ 
tempts  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  pump  by 
using  a  larger  motor,  or  speeding  it  up  by 
changing  the  pulley  sizes  (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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McCORMICK* 
BALER  TWINE 

Quality-guarded 
McCormick  brand  of 
IH  baler  twine  solves 
your  bale  breakage 
problems.  It’s  made 
from  true  sisalana 
fiber  .  .  .  spun  for 
strength  and  uniform¬ 
ity.  McCormick  baler 
twine  assures  you  of 
bales  that  withstand 
rough  handling  in  your 
field  or  in  your  barn. 


McCormick  baler 
twine  has  a 
tensile  strength 
of  325  pounds. 
It’s  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of 
six  50-pound  bales. 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 

•  Full  9,000-ft  length  per  car¬ 
ton 

•  Enough  to  tie  500  average 
36-in  bales 

•  325-lb  tensile  strength 

•  Made  from  true  sisalana 
fiber 

•  Smooth-spun  op  new  Mac- 
haul  spinning  machines, 
knotless,  free  running 

•  Treated  with  rodent,  rot, 
and  insect-repellent  chemi¬ 
cals 

\ 

•  Protected  in  Quality-Guard 
carton  —  Factory-Fresh 
twine  every  time 


Order  your  supply  of 
McCormick  Twine  today 


"Standard  of  the  World” 


Baler  Twine 
Made  by 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Lee  Northrup  (left)  Sentinel  of  Lowville  F.F.A.  Chapter,  and  Larry  Jantzi, 
President,  measured,  weighed  and  recorded  yields  with  bushel  baskets  and 
platform  scales  aboard  the  truck.  The  Atrazine-treated  plots  each  yielded 
three  tons  more  stalks  and  ears  than  did  the  plots  sprayed  with  2,4-D  herbi¬ 
cide.  Michael  Kaban,  on  whose  farm  the  1960  F.F.A.  crop  demonstration  was 
made,  plans  to  band-spray  all  his  corn  with  Atrazine  herbicide  this  year. 


Controlling 

Weeds 

In 

CORN 

By  Martin  E.  Weeks* 


/~\NE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  stories  in  a  rapidly 
changing  agriculture  during  the  past 
20  years  is  the  control  of  weeds. 
Starting  with  the  occasional  use  of 
salt,  motor  oil,  borax,  and  some  of 
the  chlorates  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  use  of  and  search  for  ever 
more  effective  chemicals  to  destroy 
weeds  has  expanded  rapidly. 

Among  the  dedicated  researchers 
in  weed  control  in  the  New  England 
area  are  Professors  C.  E.  Cross, 
W.  H.  Lachman  and  Dr.  Jonas 
Vengris  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Dr.  Vengris  is  presently 
carrying  out  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  control  of  weeds  in  for¬ 
age  crops,  and  has  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  means  of  controlling 
grassy  weeds  in  corn. 

Time  For  Other  Farm  Work 

In  modern  farming  practice  in 
New  England,  the  normal  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  interferes  with  the  need 
to  get  some  part  of  the  hay  crop  in 
at  the  best  possible  time  or  with  the 
planting  or  harvesting  of  early 
truck  crops;  sometimes  with  other 
farm  work.  Delay  in  cultivation,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  grassy  perennial 
weeds,  makes  them  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control. 

Corn  is  a  vigorously  growing  crop 
when  it  has  plenty  of  light,  water 
and  nutrients  and  is  relatively  easy 
to  establish  in  good  soils,  but  it  is  a 
poor  competitor  with  a  number  of 
weeds  species  common  in  this  area. 
Weeds  survive  and  spread  in  mea¬ 
dows  and  pastures  because  of  their 
early  seeding  habits  and  vigorous 
spring  growth. 

The  important  weeds  in  the 
Massachusetts  corn  crop,  to  mention 
a  few,  include  the  annual  pigweeds, 
lambs-quarters,  mustard,  foxtails 
and  crabgrasses  and  the  perennial 
quackgrass  (sometimes  called  witch- 
grass)  and  nutgrass. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the 
chemical  herbicides  used  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  trials  are  2,4-D  and  Dini- 
tros  for  controlling  the  broadleaved 
species,  and  a  number  of  relatively 
new  compounds  for  the  grasses 
alone  or  for  both  grasses  and  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds.  The  most  effective  in 
this  later  group  are  Atrazine,  Sima- 
zine,  and  Eptam. 

The  careful  use  of  2,4-D  and  Dini- 


:!tProfessor  of  Agronomy,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 


tros  often  kills  most  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds,  only  to  open  the 
ground  for  the  better  gro>vth  of 
grasses,  including  quackgrass  and 
nutgrass,  which  may  be  even  more 
competitive  with  corn.  In  corn  weed 
control  these  two  herbicides  are 
most  popular  and  widely  used  for 
pre-emergence  applications.  As  a 
post-emergence  spray  2,4-D  also  is 
an  effective,  cheap  chemical  for 
broadleaved  weeds. 

The  corn  plant  itself  is  sensitive 
to  this  chemical,  especially  after  it 
attains  a  growth  of  8  inches  or 
more.  Consequently,  for  several 
years  Dr.  Vengris  has  concentrated 
on  the  control  of  these  species  with 
a  series  of  newer  chemicals. 

The  chemicals  •  that  seem  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  control  of  grassy 
and  other  weeds  in  corn  are  rela¬ 
tive  newcomers  in  the  herbicide  field. 
These  include  Dalapon,  introduced 
some  eight  to  ten  years  ago,  and 
Simazine  and  Atrazine  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1956.  Trichlora¬ 
cetic  acid  (TCA)  has  been  around 
somewhat  longer,  Eptam,  another 
new  herbicide,  has  also  been  effec¬ 
tive. 

Chemicals  Widely  Used 

These  chemicals  haye  now  become 
widely  used  in  many  cases  where 
perennial  grassy  weeds  are  an  es¬ 
pecial  problem.  Simazine  and  Atra¬ 
zine  have  proven  to  be  most  con¬ 
venient  and  effective  in  corn,  where 
they  control  most  of  the  common 
grassy  and  broadleaved  weeds.  They 
have  been  relatively  safe  to  use,  but 
at  rates  most  effective  for  control 
of  perennial  weeds  like  -quackgrass 
and  nutgrass  they  may  be  injurious 
to  crops  other  than  corn  even  in  the 
second  year  after  application. 

These  materials  may'  be  applied 
at  planting,  pre-emergence,  or  Atra¬ 
zine  may  be  applied  post-emergence 
to  the  corn  crop  with  about  equal 
effectiveness.  Atrazine  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  conditions  is  the  preferable 
material  because  of  its  higher  solu¬ 
bility  and  the  fact  that  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  residual  effects  may 
not  last  as  long  as  for  the  less  sol¬ 
uble  Simazine.  For  best  results  it  is 
quite  essential  that  the  ground  be 
quite  moist  for  either  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals.  A  good  rain  should  follow  ap¬ 
plication  within  ten  days  at  least. 

Eptam  also  has  proven  quite  effec¬ 
tive  in  recent  Massachusetts  studies 
for  some  of  the  most- troublesome 
weeds  in  corn  and  forage  crops, 


notably  for  quackgrass  and  nutgrass 
control.  This  material  has  not  been 
fully  investigated  and  is  available 
only  for  rather  limited  use  on  these 
crops.  It  is  now  available  for  use  on 
pure  seedings  of  alfalfa'  and  tre¬ 
foil.  However,  Eptam  should  do  well 
worked  into  the  soil  by  disking  im¬ 
mediately  after  <  application  and 
while  the  seedbed  is  being  prepared. 
If  the  granular  material  is  being 
used,  it  also  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil. 

Quackgrass  anti  Nutgrass 

Dr.  Vengris  is  making  studies  on 
the  growth  habits  of  quackgrass, 
and  he  and  Prof.  Lachman  are  work¬ 
ing  on  nutgrass.  Both  weeds  can  be 
effectively,  though  temporarily,  con¬ 
trolled  under  proper  growth  condi¬ 
tions  with  either  Atrazine  or  Sima¬ 
zine.  For  example,  during  the  past 
two  years,  in  research  plots  and 
farm  demonstrations  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  Atrazine  has  proven 
very  effective  in  controlling  both 
weeds  at  4  lbs.  Atrazine  (5  lbs.  80% 
wettable  powder)  per  acre. 

In  plots  at  Leverett,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1959  quackgrass  stands 
were  reduced  by  84  percent  in  July 
after  the  application  of  4  lbs.  Atra¬ 
zine  made  the  fall  before.  At  Gran¬ 
by,  spring  applications  the  same 
year  reduced  the  stand  by  two-thirds 
after  about  6  weeks  of  growth.  In 
1960  in  farm  demonstrations  heavy 
stands  of  nutgrass  were  completely 
checked  by  4  lbs.  of  Atrazine.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Atrazine  treatment  will 
not  prevent  nutlets  from  this  weed 
that  were  buried  out  of  reach  of  the 
chemical  from  germinating  the  next 
year. 

Eptam  at  4  to  5  lbs.  per  acre  ap¬ 
plied  ahead  of  planting  and  imme¬ 
diately  disked  in  was  also  effective 
in  nutgrass  and  quackgrass  control 
even  though  it  did  tend  to  stunt  the 
corn  slightly  ir  early  growth.  The 
crop  eventually  outgrew  this  with  no 
apparent  effect  on  final  yield. 

The  old  standby  2,4-D  will  continue 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  low-cost  con¬ 
trol  of  broadleaved  weeds,  especially 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
its  use.  The  highest-cost  newer 
chemicals  should  be  reserved  for  the 
mope  troublesome  grasses  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  noxious  perennials. 

In  using  any  of  the  herbicides, 
farmers  should  be  careful  to  comply 
with  experiment  station  recommen¬ 
dations  and  the  directions  printed  on 
the  labels  of  the  containers. 
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EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


“Getting  back  on  the  job  in 
an  hour  saved  me  S2S0” 

reports  Robert  McNinch,  Mac-Beth  Farm,  Belmont,  N.  Y.  - 


FARM  TIRE 
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WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  A  TROUBLE-CALL  from  Bob  McNinch,  M.  &  W. 
Tire  Co.  “rep”  Alvin  Jordan  reached  Mac-Beth  Farm.  He  quickly 
installed  a  free  “loaner”  to  replace  a  tractor  tire  that  had  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  Just  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the 
tractor  was  back  planting  oats  again.  According  to  McNinch,  this 
speedy  service  saved  $250 -the  wages  of  his  extra  field  hands 
who-would  have  been  idled  the  rest  of  the  day  without  the  tractor. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  AT  7  A.M. 

Jordan  returned  to  replace  the  “loaner”  with  the  new  Goodyear 
tire  McNinch  needed.  It  was  expertly  installed- inflated— liquid- 
weighted,  in  time  for  a  full  day  in  the  field.  That’s  all  part  of  the 
“Extra-Hand”  service  that  has  helped  keep  McNinch  a  Goodyear 
tractor  tire  user  for  the  past  18  years.  Another  big  reason  he’s  a 
Goodyear  fan:  Goodyear  famed  Sure-Grip  quality  gives  him  1,000 
hours  of  peak  performance  a  year-year  after  year. 


IT’S  EASY  TO  SEE  why  farmers  the  country 
over  are  loyal  to  Goodyear.  They  know  that 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires  feature  super-tough 
rubbers  teamed  with  exclusive  Triple- 
Tempered  cord  for  bonus  mileage.  And  every 
mile  of  it,  those  ruler-straight,  gear-like  lugs 
deliver  exceptional  traction. 

To  save  money  on  tractor  tires  that  are  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth 
today-or  to  save  time  in  emergencies  through  “Extra  Hand”  service 
-call  your  Goodyear  dealer! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


GOODYEAR  “EXTRA  HAND” 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


1  Check,  change  and  repair 
any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  “loaners”  while 
your  tires  are  being  re¬ 
paired  or  retreaded. 


3  Liquid-weight  your  tractor 
tires  for  maximum  traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on  tire 
maintenance. 


5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 
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FARMERS 

HE  PRESENT  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  taking  effective 
steps  to  increase  farm  income. 

The  first  method  proposed  is  to  increase 
supports,  at  the  same  time  preventing  trouble¬ 
some  surpluses  by  strict  production  controls 
ON  A  BUSHEL  AND  TON  BASIS  rather  than 
by  depending  solely  on  reduction  in  acreage. 
However,  it  is  understood  that  if  supports  and 
controls  do  not  do  the  job,  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  to  try  other  methods,  including,  if 
necessary,  compensatory  payments  —  polite 
words  for  the  Brannan  Plan. 

In  one  sense,  what  we  so  glibly  term  “the 
farm  problem”  is  really  an  Administration 
problem,  a  problem  which  was  inherited  by  the 
present  Administration — but  which  was  also 
inherited  by  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  had  three  choices  of  action:  one  was  to 
continue  the  old  programs,  with  resulting 
continued  increases  in  government-held  farm 
products.  One  reason  why  this  was  impossible 
was  the  growing  sentiment  by  consumer- 
minded  congressmen  to  do  something  to  stop 
this  pile-up. 

The  second  choice  was  to  get  out  of  “the 
mess”  entirely  by  cutting  off  all  programs  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was  unthinkable  politic¬ 
ally,  and  in  fact,  has  never  been  seriously  sug¬ 
gested  by  responsible  people.  The  results 
would  be  tragic.  What  has  been  proposed  and 
never  seriously  tried  was  a  gradual  reduction 
in  supports  and  a  steady  trend  toward  getting 
government  out  of  the  farm  business. 

The  third  alternative  was  to  get  in  , deeper, 
and  this  was  the  approach  the  Administration 
adopted. 

Supports  on  manufactured  milk  have  al¬ 
ready  been  increased,  but,  strangely,  without 
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any  provision  for  controlling  output.  THAT 
WILL  COME  LATER. 

The  feed-grain  program  now  in  effect  meets 
the  requirements  of  high  supports  plus  strict 
controls.  WHILE  IT  HAS  BEEN  LABELED 
“VOLUNTARY,”  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
PARTICIPATION  ARE  SO  LARGE  THAT  IT 
BECOMES  DIFFICULT  FOR  A  FARMER  TO 
TURN  IT  DOWN.  Also  there  is  the  implied 
threat  that  the  cash  corn  price  will  be  beaten 
down  by  sales  of  government-held  corn,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  that  those  who  “stay 
out”  will  be  denied  supports  in'the  future,  or 
at  least  penalized!  In  addition,  while  it  is  vol¬ 
untary  in  the  sense  that  no  farmer  is  required 
to  participate,  considerable  pressure  has  been 
used  to  “sell”  the  program  to  farmers.  (See 
opposite  page  for  additional  details  about  the 
program.) 

Wheat  presents  another  grave  problem  to 
which  attention  is  promised,  the  approach 
likely  being  similar  to  the  feed  grain  law.  The 
commodity-by-commodity  program  is  favored 
by  some  farm  groups,'  and  some  advantages 
are  apparent.  The  question  does  come  up  as  to 
what  effective  approach  can  be  taken  on  per¬ 
ishables,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poul¬ 
try  products? 

What  can  we  expect  in  the  way  of  results 
from  government  action? 

No  one  can  argue  that  farm  prices  will  not 
be  upped  at  least  temporarily,  but  serious 
doubts  CAN  be  raised  as  to  the  ultimate  ef¬ 
fect.  One  distinct  possibility  is  that  controls 
necessary  to  prevent  full  production  under 
high  supports  will  necessarily  become  so  se¬ 
vere  that  government  will  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  put  agriculture  in  a  straightjacket. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  re¬ 
sponsible  people  that  high  supports  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  accompanied  by  strict  controls. 
You  just  cannot  have  high  prices  due  to  sup¬ 
ports  and  also  complete  freedom  to  produce. 
IT’S  HIGH  TIME  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCERS 
TO  DECIDE  WHICH  THEY  WANT. 

Another  possible,  perhaps  probable,  out¬ 
come  of  the  feed  grains  law  is  that  control  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  ineffective,  and  that  present  at¬ 
tempts  to  remedy  the  situation  will  actually 
complicate  it  and  get  it  into  a  bigger  “agricul¬ 
tural  mess”  than  we  are  now  in.  Already  ways 
are  being  suggested  for  “getting  around”  the 
feed  grain  law. 

One  effect  that  seems  almost  certain  is  that 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  government  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  the  larger  farmers.  Farmers 
with  operations  too  small  to  produce  at  aver¬ 
age  costs  or  below  can  well  be  encouraged  to 
hang  on  to  an  impossible  situation  a  few  more 
years.  Their  problems  .will  be  postponed,  but 
never  solved. 

When  anyone  points  to  the  shortcomings 
in  any  course  of  action,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask, 
“What  alternative  do  you  suggest?” 

There  is  only  one  real  alternative,  one  which 
has  been  proposed  for  years  but  steadily  ig¬ 
nored,  while  the  situation  worsened.  That  al¬ 
ternative  is  slowly  and  gradually  to  reduce 
supports  and  again  to  permit  farmers  to  run 
their  own  business.  If  this  program  had  been 
adopted  soon  after  World  War  II  finished,  or 


even  after  the  Korean  conflict,  American  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  in  a  far  sounder  position 
than  it  is  now. 

In  an  early  issue  we  plan  to  give  you  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  proposed  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1961”  now  being  considered  by 
Congress. 

MILK  SUPPLY  MAYAGLMEYT 

ALKS  WITH  many  dairymen  convince  me 
that  at  present  a  sizeable  majority  sees  no 
advantage  in  a  nation-wide  milk  supply  man¬ 
agement  plan.  There  is  considerable  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  tailoring  supply  more 
closely  to  fluid  demand  in  individual  markets. 

Such  a  proposal  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer  on  Page  7  of  this  issue.  We  urge  all 
dairymen  to  read  and  study  it. 

illliyg  Tin:  Mjn  i  zi; 

J7  VERYONE  TALKS  about  the  squeeze  be- 
*“*tween  receipts  and  expenses  these  days, 
but  college  entomologists  tell  us  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  special  problems  with  small  clearances.  It 
seems  that  lots  of  folks  mail  insects  to  them  in 
regular  envelopes  for  identification  and  sug¬ 
gestions  on  control  methods.  Unfortunately, 
the  post  office  has  stamp  canceling  machines 
that  all  to  often  reduce  the  bugs  to  mincemeat. 

All  this  is  very  disconcerting  to  the  bug  ex¬ 
perts  because  a  yellow  spot  on  the  inside  of 
an  envelope  is  awfully  hard  to  identify.  The 
moral  of.  the  story  is  to  put  them  in  a  small 
box  or  protect  them  in  some  way  from  being 
rolled  paper  thin.  How  would  you  feel  if  you’d 
just  been  canceled? — Gordon  Conklin 

WHAT’S  IY  A  WME? 

"Y^E  HEAR  that  the  words  “surplus”  and 
“subsidies”  are  taboo  around  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Instead,  we  will 
hear  about  “abundance”  and  “aiding  the 
American  farmer.” 

For  some  reason  this  reminds  me  of  the 
words  on  the  paper  bag  in  front  of  me  during 
a  recent  airplane  trip:  “For  use  in  case  of  mo¬ 
tion  discomfort.”  Although  these  aren’t  the 
words  used  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm, 
they  still  meant  the  same  thing  to  me.  ' 

STRAIGHT  TIIIYKIYG 

'J’HERE  IS  SOMETHING  about  city  streets 

and  skyscrapers  that  tends  to  stifle  clear 
and  original  thinking.  Personal  conduct  and 
dress  becomes  standardized,  and  personal 
goals  seem  to  be  guided  more  by  material  and 
less  by  spiritual  standards. 

By  comparison,  close  contact  by  rural  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  soil,  with  the  realities  of  growing 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  ever-changing 
forces  of  nature,  helps  a  man  or  woman  to  ig¬ 
nore  artificialities  and  push  them  into  the 
background. 

People  we  know  as  “characters”'  develop 
most  readily  in  the  country.  Why?  Because 
they  refuse  to  follow  a  pattern.  They  can  think 
their  own  thoughts  and  reach  their  own  con¬ 
clusions,  regardless  of  passing  fashion. 


That’s  why  farmers  have  so  often  been 
called  “the  backbone  of  the  nation.” 


SCIENTISTS  tell  us  the  average  man  now 
^  lives  32  years  longer  than  in  1800.  The  poor 
guy  has  to — to  get  his  bills  paid. — Guide  Post 
Annual 
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THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  (up  to  June  1)  to  sign  up  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Feed  Grain  program. 

You  agree  to  cut  corn  acreage  20%  (you  can  cut  40%)  ,  and 
get  supports  at  around  $1.20  for  all  corn  grown,  plus 
substantial  rental  payment  (50%  of  normal  yield  times 
the  support  price  for  first  20%,  60%*f or  next  20%  acreage 
cut)  on  acres  not  planted  to  corn. 

This  program  will  put  more  money  in  farmers’  pockets 
soon.  One-half  of  the  rental  money  will  be  paid  to  par¬ 
ticipants  soon  after  signing  up.  The  program  will  affect 
not  only  farmers  but  those  doing  business  with  farmers. 
More  money  will  be  available  for  farm  machinery,  lime, 
and  other  needs.  Less  for  seed  corn  ! 

If  you  don’t  sign  up,  you  get  no  supports.  You  can't 
crop  or  graze  land  taken  out  of  corn,  can't  increase  total 
crop  acreage  not  in  program.  Get  all  the  facts  and  make 
your  own  decision  for  your  individual  farm. 

SPRINGFIELD  LAND  BANK  has  reduced  interest  rates  on  long¬ 
term  farm  mortgage  loans  from  6%,  the  figure  since  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  '59,  to  5%%.  Until  further  notice,  rate  will 
also  be  lowered  to  previous  borrowers  at  6%. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  will  certainly  increase 
cost  of  farming.  It  will  tend  to  up  all  labor,  including 
farm  labor,  and  increased  cost  will  be  built  into  every¬ 
thing  farmers  buy.  Also,  increased  costs  to  food  process¬ 
ors  will  tempt  them  to  resist  price  increase  to  farms. 

UNDER  NEW  YORK  CONDITIONS  yield  of  SOLID  DRILLED  CORN 
either  for  green  chop  or  silage  has  not  lived  up  to  en¬ 
thusiastic  predictions .  ONION  MAGGOT  has  developed  some 
resistance  to  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides. 
Fortunately,  new  effective  materials  called  organo- 
phosphates  have  been  developed. 

GRAPE  growers  need  to  recognize  "dead  arm  disease", 
said  to  cause  greater  loss  than  total  of  all  other  grape 
diseases.  Shoots  of  infected  arms  are  much  stunted, 
leaves  are  small,  yellow,  and  crinkled.  Ask  your  exten¬ 
sion  agent  for  control  measures. 


Clean  and  spray  GRAIN  STORAGE  BINS  before  new  crop  is 
harvested  with  a  spray  such  as  methoxychlor .  When  grain 
is  put  in  bins,  it  can  be  protected  by  malathion  or  a 
mixture  of  piperonyl  butoxide  and  pyrethrum  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  insect  infestation. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


IT’S  time,  says  neighbor,  to  be- 
1  gin  to  get  our  crops  and  gardens 
in,  because  it  is  a  cinch  we  can’t 
expect  to  harvest  ’less  we  plant. 
So  he’ll  be  working  up  a  storm 
while  I  sit  someplace  where  it’s 
warm  and  let  the  sun  pour  down 
to  bake  my  poor  old  back  and 
cure  the  ache.  Of  course,  Mirandy 
likes  to  crack  that  it  ain’t  actual¬ 
ly  my  back  that  slows  me  down 
so  much  each  spring,  it’s  just 
plain  laziness,  by  jing.  She  says 
she’s  sure  it’s  spring  when  I  start 
looking  for  an  alibi  for  staying 
far  away  from  toil  and  letting 
others  till  the  soil. 

Well,  I’ll  admit  I  like  to  sit  and 
never  get  enough  of  it;  besides, 
this  time  of  year  I  find  my  rest¬ 
ing’s  apt  to  fall  behind.  What 
farmers  ought  to  do  instead  of 
working  is  to  use  their  head;  we 
shouldn’t  toil  until  we’re  stiff, 
we’d  make  a  lot  more  money  if 
we’d  sit  and  plan  instead  of  fuss 
to  raise  a  lot  of  cheap  surplus.  I  don’t  think  men  like  neighbor  should 
be  credited  with  being  good;  by  working  hard  from  dawn  ’til  night 
they  really  just  compound  our  plight.  They’d  act  more  patriotic’ly  if 
they’d  slow  down  and  copy  me. 

^ -  , — .  -  - -  - -  -  - 


Use  famous  PENNSALT  sanitizers 
and  save  as  much  as  41%  on  this 
EKCO  stainless  steel  kitchen  set 


...  a  glistening  utensil  for  every 
task  in  the  kitchen!  In  polished  stainless  steel,  with 
dishwasher-proof  Bakelite  handles  that  won’t  crack  or  chip! 


START  YOUR  SET  WITH  THE  EKCO 
WALL  RACK  OR  SKILLET  TURNER 

yours  for  only  $1.00  each  when  mailed  with 


the  inner  cap  liner  from 
one  13/a  lb.  bottle 
of  B-K  Powder 

the  two  Pennsalt 
emblems  cat  from  top 
(both  front  and  back) 
of  Pennsan  carton 
(two  Vz-gal.  bottles) 


Additional  pieces  in  the  set  will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  $1.00 
per  item  with  each  additional  B-K  Powder  cap  liner  or  pair 
of  Pennsalt  emblems  from  the  Pennsan  carton. 


START  YOUR  SET  TODAY 


This  offer  is  good  until  JULY  1,  1962,  and  only  in  the  U.S. 


MAIL  TO:  PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  5470,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

Please  send  me  □  Ekco  Wall  RackGEkco  SkilletTurner.orQ- 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  each  item,  along  with  the  following: 

□  One  B-K  Powder  bottle  inner  cap  liner  for  each  item  ordered;  or 

□  The  Pennsalt  name  cut  from  the  top  of  both  front  and  back 
of  the  Pennsan  carton  for  each  item  ordered 


(specify) 


Name- 


Address. 
City - 


-State. 


W 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOOR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


n 


A  YEAR 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im- 
mediatelyand  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal  - 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  J 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

Q  Joint  Account  with _ _ 

□  Trust  Account  for».„™..„ 


Name- 


Address.. 
City. _ 


. Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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HAY  BALED 


Bales  up  to  10  tons  an  hou 


-  111  | 


to  protect  pick  up. 


mm 


hold-down  for  even 


ding. 

•  Dependable  knotter. 

I  \  H  i 

'  Over-running  clutch  in  PTO 
Irive,  )  |||j  '  I  jj 

Individual  pick  up  teeth. 

•e- action  sweep  fo*  feed. 

»  PTO  or  17  h.p.  engine  models. 

.....  .... 

PlIlPI*  mm  I  '■  ;  |  \  <  t » Up ; ,  |p 

if:;  i;.:; 


Shift  to  any  speed  on  the  go  . . .  up  or  down  !  Ford  Select-O- 
Speed,  greatest  helper  in  the  hay  field!  Change  ground  speed  to  meet  varying 
crop  conditions  with  a  simple  "twist  of  the  wrist”—  no  stopping  —  and  all  the 
time  maintain  proper  PTO  speed.  Mow  cleaner —  trake  better  windrows  — 
produce  straight,  well-packed  bales.  Select-O-Speed  has  independent  PTO  plus 
6  ground  speeds  of  4  m.p.h.  or  less.  Best  PTO  advantage  yet  for  hay  tools! 


Barn-filling  capacity  to  meet  hurried  haying  season  demands, 
to  7  bales  per  minute  means  extra  loads  that  save  hay  crops... ma 
local  custom  work  profitable. 

Ask  an  owner  how  a  Ford  250  performs . . .  typical  replies:  "0 
2f),000  bales  without  repairs.”  "Baled  all  summer  —  missed  tying  onij 
or  20  bales.”  "More  than  2,000  bales  without  a  miss.” 

Gentle  handling  reduces  leaf  loss— From  the  easy  touch  of 
wide  pick  up  to  stay-tied  knots  of  Ford’s  straight  bales,  hay  is  hand 
gently  to  save  more  leaves  and  feed  value.  Sweep  fork  feed  helps  deli 
hay  to  the  chamber  with  gentle,  capacity-boosting  action  that  accoii 
for  more  bales.  But  there’s  more . . , 

Tie  ’em  as  you  like  ’em— Choose  a  twine  or  wire  tie  model. Eit 
way,  Ford  Bales  stay  tied . . .  exclusive  Ford  twine  knotters  are  equip 
with  stainless  steel  bill  hooks  for  extra  long  life!  Ford  wire  twisters h 
fewer  moving  parts  to  wear  or  adjust 

Here’s  more  reasons  why  the  Ford  250  baler  became  so  popul 
Fewer  parts  to  wear... fewer  adjustments... many  sealed-for-life  bearic 
Flywheel  slip  clutch  protects  this  baler,  permits  faster  continuous  bali 
Free  floating,  power  driven  pick  up  for  uniform  feeding  in  heavy 
light  windrows.  Carries  enough  twine  for  up  to  1000  bales. 

Priced  for  low  baling  cost  — Built  to  high  quality  standards 
used  on  thousands  of  farms.  PTO  or  17  h.p.  engine  models.  Ask)' 
dealer  about  Pay-As-You-Farm  credit  plans  with  up  to  4  crop  years 
pay... as  little  as  *4  down.  Try  a  Ford  250  on  your  farm,  soon! 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEAli 
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Ford  hay  conditioner  — Expect  to  bale  a  day  earlier... 
count  on  cutting  the  curing  time  50% !  Two  steel,  channeled  rolls 
crimp— they  don’t  crush.  Hay  is  fluffier  with  more  stems  exposed 
to  cure  with  leaves  attached.  Adjusts  to  Ij/^-inch  ground  clearance. 
Rolls  release  fast  for  safety.  Models  to  semi-mount  with  Ford 
mower  or  full  trailing  to  fit  any  PTO  tractor  drawbar. 


pord  self-propelled  combine— Up  to  20%  more  sepa¬ 
rating  capacity  and  3?%  more  power  than  other  combines  in  its 
class.  Delivers  proven  performance  in  wide  range  of  crops.  4-speed 
transmission  and  variable  ground  drive  allows  wider  range  of 
forking  speeds.  Independent  header  clutch,  45-bushel  grain  tank, 
vailable  with  10-  or  12-foot  grain  header  and  2-row  corn  head. 


Ford  Forage  harvester  with  cutterbar  attach¬ 
ment— This  3-in-l  harvester  has  pick-up,  cutterbar  and  row-crop 
attachments  . . .  comes  with  PTO  or  engine  drive.  It  features  Ys- 
to  4-inch  cut,  built-in  knife  sharpener,  quick-shift  feed  control, 
4-edge  shear  bar  and  separate  drive  blower.  All  this  plus  5-posi¬ 
tion  hitch  and  3-position  axle  for  12-,  15-  or  18-inch  clearance. 


Ford  150  hay  baler  —  The  answer  to  a  real  need  ...  a  new 
practical  size  baler  for  smaller  hay  crops.  Low  in  cost,  yet  rugged 
in  design  — includes  many  of  the  farm  proved  features  found  in 
other  Ford  balers.  Plenty  of  capacity  for  hurried  "beat-the-weather” 
baling.  Bales  up  to  8  tons'  of  hay  per  hour!  And  it’s  compact 
“-perfect  for  sharp  turns  in  tight  places. 


Tailoring  Milk  Production 
To  Fluid  Milk  Demand 

By  DR.  LELAND  SPENCER* 


IT  IS  ONLY  within  the  last  year  or 
*  two  that  there  has  been  much 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  prevailing 
methods  of  paying  farmers  for  milk 
are  in  part  responsible  for  the  over¬ 
supply,  not  only  in  local  market  milk 
areas,  but  nationally.  For  example, 
in  the  Niagara  Frontier  market,  the 


amount  of  milk 


Dr.  Leland  spencer 


than  2V2  times 
it  was  in  1948. 


received  at  pool 
plants  in  1960  was 
64  percent  greater 
than  in  1948,  but 
during  that  same 
period  sales  of 
fluid  milk  and 
fluid  cream  in¬ 
creased  only  22 
percent.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the 
amount  of  pooled 
milk  disposed  of 
in  this  market  for 
other  than  fluid, 
use  was  more 
greater  in  1960  than 


No  doubt  you  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  proposal  for  a  national 
quota  plan  designed  to  bring  milk 
supplies  into  closer  adjustment  to 
the  effective  market  demand.  As 
discussion  of  the  proposal  for  a  na¬ 
tional  quota  plan  has  progressed  it 
has  become  evident  that  not  enough 
dairy  farmers  are  ready  to  accept 
the  plan  to  insure  its  adoption  in  the 
near  future.  Meanwhile,  however, 
milk  producers  in  some  widely  sep¬ 
arated  markets  have  shown  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  possibility  of  us¬ 
ing  quota  plans  under  federal  or 
state  milk  orders  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  of  production  and 
fluid  sales  in  those  areas. 


How  Much  Surplus? 

Milk  production  in  this  country 
exceeds  the  effective  market  de¬ 
mand  by  something  like  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent.  The  government  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  about  2V2  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  milk-fat  and  6  to  9  percent  of 
the  total  non-fat  milk  solids  off  the 
market  in  order  to  maintain  the 
support  prices  established  by  the 
USDA.  Approximately  half  the  to¬ 
tal  output  of  non-fat  dry  milk  in 
recent  years  has  been  purchased  by 
the  government.  Now  that  the  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
have  been  raised  (from  $3.06  last 
September  to  $3.40  now),  still  larg- 


-sprofessor  of  Marketing,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


er  purchases  may  have  to  be  made 
for  donation  to  relief  agencies,  ship¬ 
ments  overseas  in  return  for  foreign 
currency,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  same  principles  that 
are  involved  in  a  national  quota 
plan  for  milk  would  apply  to  quota 
plans  for  individual  markets.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  market  quota 
plans  would  be  much  less  difficult 
and  expensive  to  administer,  and 
probably  would  arouse  less  contro¬ 
versy  among  producer  groups  with 
conflicting  regional  or  market  in¬ 
terests. 

Lower  Price  for  Excess 
Production 

What  is  now  being  considered  for 
adoption  in  various  market-milk 
areas  is  a  two-price  system  of  pay¬ 
ing  producers,  under  which  a  base 
or  quota  would  be  assigned  to  each 
producer  representing  his  share  in 
the  market’s  fluid  sales.  For  milk 
delivered  within  the  limits  of  his 
quota  the  producer  would  be  paid  a 
relatively  high  “fluid”  price,  and  for 
any  excess  milk  he  would  receive 
a  lower  “surplus”  price. 

Present  methods  of  paying  pro¬ 
ducers  for  market  milk  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  that  they  fail  to  encourage 
or  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  market  needs  as  they 
should.  Under  this  system,  in  which 
a  single  uniform  or  blended  price  is 
paid  for  all  milk  delivered,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  might  consider  reducing 
his  output  is  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  losing  income  at  the  uniform 
value  rather  than  at  the  surplus 
value,  which  is  the  true  value  of  the 
milk  taken  off  the  market.  Similar¬ 
ly,  under  the  present  system  of  pay¬ 
ment,  a  producer  who  contemplates 
an  expansion  of  his  daily  can  count 
on  receiving  the  uniform  price  for 
the  additional  supply,  which  should 
return  only  the  surplus  value. 

How  Much  Adjustment? 

There  may  well  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  effect  a 
two-price  payment  plan  would  have 
on  milk  production,  and  as  to  how 
rapidly  the  adjustment  would  occur. 
Certainly  the  payment  of  a  low  sur¬ 
plus  price  for  any  increase  in  deliv¬ 
eries  would  make  such  increases  less 
profitable  and  thus  tend  to  curb 
further  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
anticipate  rapid  curtailment  of  pres- 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Clair  Frye  of  Latrobe,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  operates  a  farm 
along  U.  S.  Route  30.  He 
believes  in  modern  sales 
methods,  supplies  eggs 
from  his  own  flock  for  this 
egg  dispenser.  Milk  comes 
from  a  retail  dairy  in  near¬ 
by  Greensburg. 
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It's  mighty  dry  west  of  the  Pecos  River! 


Here's  an 


example  of  a  new  factory  in  the  South. 


Reflections 


ON  FEBRUARY  2  we  headed  south  and 
west  to  find  out  how  other  folks  manage 
soil  and  prepare  seedbeds.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  sidelights  were  also  noticed  and,  al¬ 
though  one  flying  trip  does  not  make  an  ex¬ 
pert,  it  seemed  to  us  that: 

1.  All  states  have  some  bad  weather. 

2.  There  are  reasons  why  industry  is  mov¬ 
ing  £outh. 

3.  The  racial  situation  could  be  improved. 

4.  Deserts  flourish  while  better  lands  lie 
idle. 

5.  Border  inspections  are 
not  thorough. 

6.  Tourists  are  funny. 

7.  You  needn’t  be  rich  to 
travel. 

8.  Tillage  methods  are 
changing. 

No  One  Has  Perfect  Weath¬ 
er  —  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  28  degrees  below  zero 
the  morning  we  left  Ithaca. 
We  ran  into  deep  snow  in 
Virginia,  flood  in  East  Texas, 
dust  storms  in  Arizona  and  smog  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  any  of  which  can  make  you  yearn  for  a 
northern  blizzard.  However,  these  were  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  most  winter  weather  in  the 
Southwest  is  wonderful. 

Industry’s  Southern  Migration  —  In  New 
York  an  imposing  new  building  is  usually  a 
school  or  other  tax-built  structure.  In  the 
South  it’s  more  likely  to  be  a  brand  new  fac¬ 
tory  bringing  jobs,  markets  and  wealth  to  the 
community.  Mild  climate,  cheap  labor  and 
abundant  water  are  undoubtedly  factors  in 
this  migration. 

But  another  incentive  may  be  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  four  lane  roads  that  allow  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  freight  and  reduce  the  congestion  and 
annoyance  that  is  all  too  common  in  New 
York.  Southern  states  have  sales  taxes  that 
may  take  part  of  the  tax  burden  off  real  es¬ 
tate. 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the  friendliness  and 
courtesy  of  the  people.  Maybe  some  of  indus¬ 
try’s  advance  scouts  were  impressed  by  the 
cheery  “Hurry-Back”  that  one  hears  in  ser¬ 
vice  stations,  stores  and  restaurants.  Possibly 
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of  a  Rambler 


A  Two  Months  Tour 
Increases  Respect 
for  Northeast  Farms 


Uy  H.  M.  WILSON* 


we  in  New  York  should  try  to  improve  things 
before  we  find  ourselves  with  no  one  to 
growl  at. 

Yankee  Go  Home  —  In  too  many  places  the 
living  conditions  of  non-whites  is  a  disgrace. 
Some  shacks  that  look  like  old  slave  quarters, 
and  are  not  fit  for  animals,  are  the  only  homes 
these  people  have.  One  wonders  if  some  of  the 
foreign  aid  money  that’s  not  appreciated  over¬ 
seas  could  be  diverted  to  improve  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

But  it  is  very  plain  that  the  squalor  and 
filth  are  as  much  due  to  shiftlessness  as  to 
poverty.  Therefore  it  might  be  better  if  some 
groups  would  spend  more  energy  in  genuine 
efforts  to  help  their  people  and  less  in  foment¬ 
ing  racial  incidents  and  sit  in  strikes. 

Until  the  situation  is  clearly  understood, 
northern  politicians  and  do-gooders  should 
weigh  their  words.  Book  publishers,  chasing 
the  almighty  dollar,  should  soft  pedal  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  because  too  many  of  the  is¬ 
sues  for  which  that  war  was  fought  are  still 
not  resolved.' 

Sun  Worshippers  —  From  Oklahoma  east¬ 
ward  there  are  long  stretches  of  country  with 
good  looking  soil,  mild  climate  and  ample 
rainfall  that  are  lying  idle.  Although  these 
lands  should  be  excellent  for  livestock  no  one 
seems  to  be  interested  in  them.  By  way  of 
contrast  even  the  most  stony,  steep,  shallow 
and  dry  deserts  are  all  fenced  and  used  for 
grazing. 

A  typical  example  is  the  section  west  of  the 
Pecos  River  in  Texas  where  Judge  Roy  Bean 
used  to  hang  horse  thieves.  No  grass  can  be 
seen,  even  the  chaparral  is  stunted,  and  cattle 


are  so  thin  they  stand  twice  to  cast  a  shadow. 

In  early  days  cattle  ranches  were  located 
in  regions  with-  enough  rain  to  grow  lush 
grass.  Homesteaders  who  settled  these  lands 
gradually  drove  the  ranchers  into  the  drier 
areas  where  they  are  now  located.  Removing 
brush  which  in  late  years  has  taken  over  the 
range  may  cost  $6,000  per  square  mile  and 
even  after  improvement  a  square  mile  will 
support  only  a  very  few  animals.  It’s  hard  to 
believe  that  range  improvement  in  regions  of 
adequate  rain  would  not  bring  much  higher 
returns. 

The  theory  that  Americans  are  sun  worship¬ 
pers  is  supported  by  the  elaborate  homes  built 
in  the  driest  and  most  desolate  deserts.  Try¬ 
ing  to  describe  these  situations  is.  useless  be¬ 
cause  no  one  who  hasn’t  seen  them  could  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Our  personal  conviction  is,  that  if  we 
owned  the  Salton  Sea  area  and  Hades  we 
would  rent  the  Salton  Sea  and  live  in  the  bad 
place. 

Border  Inspections  are  Inept  —  It’s  small 
wonder  that  new  disease  and  insect  pests  are 
brought  into  the  U.  S.  each  year.  At  state 
boundaries  where  inspection  stations  are 
maintained  we  were  asked  to  open  the  car 
trunk  but  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  more 
than  glance  in. 

Even  on  returning  from  Mexico  officials  ac¬ 
cepted  our  word  that  we  were  carrying  no 
agricultural  produce.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
weren’t  but  for  all  they  knew  we  could  have 
had  a  car  full  of  fire  ants,  tsetse  flies,  or  baby 
elephants. 

Tourists  Are  Funny  —  Visit  any  tourists’ 
mecca  and  you  will  conclude  that  older  wo- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Poverty  or  shiftlessness?  Probably  some  of  both  lead  to  conditions  like  this 
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Reflections 
of  a  Rambler 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

men  are  domineering  and  self-cen¬ 
tered,  young  women  spend  their 
time  berating  their  kids,  and  men  of 
all  ages  hide .  their  boredom  under 
an  oxlike  placidity.  When  tourists 
travel  they  heave  everything  from 
beer  cans  to  tissue  paper  out  of  the 
car  windows.  Yet  if  visited  in  their 
own  homes  most  of  these  folks 
would  be  pleasant  and  interesting. 
Why  does  being  away  from  home 
bring  out  the  worst  in  us? 

You  Needn’t  Be  Rich  To  Travel— 
Since  we  were  paying  our  own  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  trip  we  had  to  watch 
the  pennies.  This  was  partly  ac¬ 
complished' through  membership  in 
the  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  whereby-  we  knew  in  advance 
where  to  get  good  lodging  and  food 
at  reasonable  rates.  By  driving  a 
compact  car  we  averaged  thirty- 
three  miles  to  the  gallon.  At  first  we 
felt  conspicuous  in  the  compact  but 
found  that  even  in  Texas  there  are 
plenty  of  midgets  darting  between 
the  Cadillacs. 

In  Regard  to  Tillage  —  Tillage 
methods  are  being  studied  and  soil 
compaction  is  causing  concern  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  Deep  plowing, 
sometimes  to  depths  of  twenty 
inches,  is  not  uncommon.  Most  New 
Yorkers  would  not  dare  plant,  crops 
on  the  cloddy  seedbeds  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  by  dry  land  farm¬ 
ers.  For  example,  one  field  that  had 
been  fitted  for  cotton  was  mostly 
grape-fruit-sized  clods. 


However,  conditions  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  that  no  direct  comparison  can 
be  made  between  our  methods  and 
methods  used  elsewhere.  This  is 
worth  remembering  next  time  you 
read  a  success  story  from  a  far-off 
place.  Terms  such  as  “coarse  seed¬ 
bed”  and  “minimum  tillage”  are  used 
to  describe  such  widely  varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  are  meaningless. 
We  need  standards  whereby  certain 
size  particles  and  lumps  qualify  a 
seedbed  for  a  descriptive  name  such 
as  fine,  medium  and  coarse. 

Carl  Winkelblech  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Department  at 
Cornell  is  on  leave  at  Ohio  State 
studying  the  effect  of  different  till¬ 
age  tools.  New  York  farmers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  this  when  he  returns  to  duty 
next  fall.  Both  he  and  the  writer 
hope  that  the  “Tillage  and  Soil  Man¬ 
ipulation”  schools  can  be  resumed 
next  winter,  since  by  that  time  they 
should  have  something  definite  to 
talk  about. 
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“Hurry  up  Fred,  Mr.  Jones  is  waiting 
to  see  where  we're  going  to  locate 
his  well." 
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Cunningham 

Hay  Conditioners 

First  in  the  field  and 
First  in  sales  . . .  now 
First  to  be  Farm-Fitted! 


u 


Always  the  farmers  first  choice. . .  now  Cunningham 
is  first  to  give  you  a  choice  of  so  many  options.  Years  ago,  Cunning¬ 
ham  pioneered  the  first,  practical,  soundly  engineered  hay  conditioner. 
Others  followed,  but  Cunningham  stayed  ahead  .  .  .  well  ahead  in  sales 
with  over  30,000  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioners  in  the  field  today! 
Being  first  is  one  thing  .  .  .  staying  first  is  another  .  .  .  and  again,  Cun¬ 
ningham  lengthens  its  leadership  by  being  first  to  introduce  a  complete 
line  of  Farm-Fitted  Hay  Conditioners. 

When  you  buy  a  Cunningham  you  have  8  Farm-Fitted  Models  to 
choose  from  .  .  .  you  fit  the  machine  to  your  hay  field!  If  you  want 
large  wheels  or  small ...  2  joint  P.T.O.  or  3  joint  fully  adjustable 
P.T.O.  .  .  .  steel  crimping  reels  or  rubber  reels  ...  or  most  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  hay  conditioner  features  that  work  best  for  you  .  .  .  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  them!  You’ll  find  a  Cunningham  model  that  fits  your 
farm  .  .  .  and  your  pocketbook.  Why  settle  for  second  best .  .  .  buy 
the  conditioner  experience  builds  .  .  .  buy  Cunningham. 


If  you 


Corner  of  Rose  &  Gillette  Streets,  La  Crosse  14,  Wis. 
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By  GORDON  CONKLIN 
associate  editor 


TRUE  CONFESSIONS 


Ed  Strickland  checks  the  condition  of  a  few  bushels  of  corn  left  in  the  batch 
drier.  He  stored  96  tons  of  corn  in  this  building  over  the  winter,  used  rods 
shown  for  sidewall  support.  Hay  is  also  dried  in  this  building. 
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EVER  notice  how  the  newsstands  are 
crowded  with  strikingly  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines  offering  the  “true”  heart-pourings  of 
folks  who  have  had  “thrilling”  experiences? 
For  25c  (and  up),  anyone  can  learn  about 
“real”  romance,  love,  adventure  —  or  what¬ 
ever  term  it  happens  to  be  called.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  figure  there  is  no  substitute  for  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

Well,  we  at  American  Agriculturist  believe 
that  articles  on  farming  drawn  from  personal 
experience  are  mighty  important,  too.  And,  in 
the  case  of  the  story  that  follows,  there  is 
even  a  touch  of  romance — Edward  Strickland, 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  “loves”  to  grow  corn 
on  his  Lanning  Creek  Farms.  Ed  says,  “The 
long  green  of  a  corn  stalk  glistening  with  dew 
on  a  September  morning  is  even  more  satis¬ 
fying  in  some  ways  than  the  long  green  of 
cash  for  the  crop.” 

Storage  Profit 

Now  Ed  is  no  idealist  who  ignores  profits, 
however.  For  instance,  he  knows  to  a  penny 
the  extra  profit  he  made  by  drying  his  corn 
and  storing  part  of  it  for  sale  this  spring.  At 
harvest  time  last  fall,  the  local  price  of  shelled 
corn  per  ton  was  $44;  this  spring  it  rose  to 
$52.  On  a  crop  from  160  acres,  some  of  which 
yielded  as  high  as  163  bushels  of  dried  shelled 
corn  per  acre,  the  difference  can  be  quite  a 
stack  of  change. 

Before  we  go  very  deeply  into  drying  and 
selling,  however,  let’s  go  back  and  start  at  the 
beginning  of  a  crop  of  corn.  Most  of  the  fields 
Ed  used  for  corn  in  1960  are  planted  to  corn 
year  after  year,  so  stalks  from  the  preceding 
corn  crop  are  first  disked  down,  allowing 
plows  to  turn  them  under.  Soil  tests  are  run 
on  each  field  every  other  year  and  results  are 
used  for  guidance  in  making  up  a  fertiliza¬ 
tion  plan.  Manure  from  85  head  of  cattle  is 
used  on  some  fields,  but  no  allowance  is 
made  for  it  in  figuring  out  fertilizer  needed. 

Chemical  fertilization  begins  with  300 
pounds  of  urea  per  acre,  plowed  down  to 
speed  decay  of  corn  stalks — up  to  four  tons 
of  dry  matter  per  acre  on  heavy  yielding  fields. 
Ammonium  nitrate  has  been  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  Ed  thinks  it  becomes  available  too 
fast  and  sometimes  ^causes  excessive  stalk 
height.  If  tests  show  potash  is  low,  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  are  also  applied  before 
plowing. 

Plows  Close  to  Planting 

Ed  likes  to  plow  as  close  to  planting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  believing  this  helps  weed  control  and 
soil  tilth.  If  ground  isn’t  very  stony,  harrow¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  three  section  implement — 
two  outside  sections  are  disks,  the  center  one 
a  cultipacker.  On  stony  land,  only  the  disks 
are  used.  If  soil  potash  levels  are  high,  200 


pounds  per  acre  of  11-48-0  are  used  in  the 
planter — or  250  pounds  of  8-24-8  if  potash 
levels  are  moderate. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  farmer  set  the  fertilizer 
adjustment  on  his  planter  and  didn’t  change  it 
until  the  last  kernel  had  rattled  down  the 
pipes.  But  Ed  is  one  of  a  growing  number  that 
tailor  fertilization  to  each  field,  relying  on  soil 
tests  and  experience  to  provide  just  enough — 
but  not  too  much — of  each  plant  nutrient  to 
grow  the  most  profitable  crop. 

Corn  starts  going  in  the  ground  early  at 
Lanning  Creek  Farms — beginning  on  May  2 
in  1960.  “I’ve  seen  corn  frozen  off  when  it 
was  eight  inches  high,  and  still  make  a  crop,” 
Ed  says.  Planter  calibration  here  is  a  fussy 
business,  with  very  careful  selection  of  seed 
plates.  And  a  planter  speed  of  two  miles  per 
hour  is  “standard  operating  procedure,”  assur¬ 
ing  that  seed  will  drop  uniformly  and  that 
there  will  be  between  18,000  to  20,000  plants 
per  acre,  depending  on  variety  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  A  powdered  crow  repellent  is  used  on 
seed,  and  sparingly  at  that,  because  of  pos¬ 
sible  delay  in  germination  from  heavier  dos¬ 
ages.  Ed  uses  a  40  inch  row  because  that  in¬ 
terval  best  fits  two  row  pickers  or  picker- 
shellers;  he  believes  one  or  the  other  is  a 
“must”  for  large  acreages. 

Weed  Control 

Prior  to  1960,  2,4-D  was  the  backbone  of 
the  weed  control  program,  but  it  didn’t  take 
care  of  wild  cucumbers  or  grasses.  In  1960,  Ed 
switched  to  Atrazine,  using  1  y2  pounds  per 
acre  .with  complete  coverage  of  the  ground, 
plans  to  use  two  pounds  of  material  per  acre 
this  year.  Spraying  eight  rows  at  a  sweep 
soon  after  planting,  he  applies  Atrazine  at  a 
pressure  of  33  pounds  in  22  gallons  of  water 
per  acre. 

Foxtail  had  been  a  terrific  problem  in  past 
years,  but  Ed  comments,  “I  don’t  really 
know  why  we  cultivated  at  all  in  1960;  we 
don’t  plan  to  in  ’61.”  He  believes  that  getting 
away  from  cultivating  helps  prevent  soil  com¬ 
paction — the  fewer  trips  over  a  field,  the 
better. 

It’s  impossible  to  use  a  ryegrass  cover  crop 
unless  band  spraying  of  Atrazine  is  used,  be¬ 
cause  the  herbicide  also  cleans  out  this 
“friendly”  plant.  Ed  reports  that  soil  organic 
matter  has  stayed  up  over  the  years  without 
cover  crops,  but  confesses  he  would  shift  his 
agronomic  gears  if  soil  tests  show  it  is  declin¬ 
ing  much  below  two  percent. 

After  the  weeds  are  put  out  of  commission, 
the  Stricklands  turn  to  other  jobs  until  harvest 
time.  Blackbirds  do  some  damage,  but  it’s  not 
very  obvious  on  a  big  acreage.  Some  varieties 
rip  open  more  easily  than  others,  especially 
those  that  normally  push  the  ear  tip  out 


through  the  husk  ends.  Pennsylvania  444,  Ed 
reports,  is  hard  to  pull  open. 

Speaking  of  varieties,  he  has  found  444  to 
be  a  consistent  yielder  and  its  tight  husk  no 
problem  for  his  picker-sheller.  Pennsylvania 
555  is  his  main  crop,  but  several  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  also  grown.  With  an  average  grow¬ 
ing  season  of  around  100  days,  Ed  uses  va¬ 
rieties  needing  85  to  105  days  for  maturity. 
Remember  that  every  area  is  different  in  this 
respect;  better  check  with  your  county  agent 
regarding  best  varieties  for  your  growing 
season. 

“Have  part  of  your  crop  in  a  short  season 
corn,”  he  says.  “It’s  worth  it,  even  if  it  does 
average  10  bushels  less  yield  than  the  later 
one.  Gambling  on  the  long  shots  is  all  right, 
but  don’t  go  too  far  in  that  direction.  This 
goes  for  silage,  too;  it’s  a  mistake  to  grow 
one  corn  for  grain  and  a  real  late  variety  for 
silage.  Sure,  you  get  a  lot  of  tons,  but  too 
often  the  ears  aren’t  mature  enough  to  give 
much  TDN  per  ton.” 

Some  Advice 

Flere  are  some  more  of  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  corn  growing: 

“Growing  corn  profitably  to  sell  for  grain 
in  the  Northeast  requires  a  reasonably  large 
scale  operation  to  make  it  pay  off — at  least 
100  acres  a  year  is  my  thumb  rule.” 

“Planning  to  grow  corn  for  grain  on  land 
anywhere  near  marginal  is  a  waste  of  time. 
We  figure  we  have  $85  an  acre  cash  expenses 
invested  in  our  corn  crop,  so  concentrate  it  on 
the  best  river-bottom  land  we  have.  Keep  in¬ 
tensive  crops  on  your  best  land,  even  if  it 
means  corn  after  corn.” 

“Anyone  that  won’t  listen  to  someone  else’s 
advice  should  stay  out  of  the  corn  business. 
It’s  a  lot  cheaper  to  learn  from  others’  mis¬ 
takes — and  successes — than  by  trial  and  error. 
Especially  helpful  to  me  have  been  seed  grow¬ 
er  T.  A.  Doebler  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  the  late 
Dr.  Huber  of  Penn  State,  and  Dr.  Hinish,  also 
at  Penn  State.  I’m  grateful  to  all  the  people 
who  have  helped  me  and  feel  an  obligation  to 
pass  that  help  along  to  others  through  an  ar¬ 
ticle  such  as  this. 

“Drying  hay  is  more  important  than  corn 
drying  over  the  Northeast,  but  we  find  that 
our  batch  .drier  is  mighty  useful  for  both.” 

The  batch  drier  is  in  the  basement  of  a  40’  x 
15’  x  8’  cinder  block  building;  air  is  blown  up 
through  floors  made  of  heat  treated  steel  with 
punched  out  perforations.  Twenty-two  inches 
of  wet  corn  over  the  entire  floor  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  load  for  the  oil  fired  drier. 

A  nearby  feed  mill  tests  samples  of  corn 
for  moisture;  Ed  tries  to  move  in  with  his 
picker-sheller  when  corn  is  at  a  moisture  level 
of  28-29  percent.  To  determine  moisture,  he 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Two  Definite  Proposals  to  Reduce 


SINCE  the  Page  1  article,  “Taxes 
Must  Be  Lowered!”  reached  our 
subscribers,  letters  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  in.  In  general,  they  back  up  what 
was  said,  but  many  say  also, 
“What’s  the  good  of  complaining? 
What  actually  can  be  done?” 

Something  is  being  done — and  by 
some  congressmen.  For  example, 
there  is  the  Herlong-Baker  Bill, 
sponsored  by  two  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Its 
purpose  is  the  downward  revision 
of  income  and  corporation  taxes, 
particularly  in  the  higher  brackets. 

This  will  immediately  raise  objec¬ 
tions  from  those  claiming  that  it  is 
tax  relief  for  the  rich.  But  before 
you  swallow  that  argument,  Con¬ 
sider  this: 

Boosting  Business 

A  dollar  left  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporation  and  used  to 
modernize  or  build  factories  and 
replace  wornout  equipment  is  far 
more  efficient  in  stimulating  in¬ 
dustry  than  the  same  dollar  taken 
from  the  taxpayer  and  spent  by 
government. 

Leaving  dollars  in  private  hands 
for  saving  and  investment  in  indus¬ 
try  is  the  purpose"  of  the  Herlong- 
Baker  Bill.  Here  is  what  it  proposes: 

For  a  five-year  period  the  top  rate 
individual  income  tax  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  91%  to  47%.  Rates  on 
lower  incomes  would  be  reduced 
from  20%  to  15%;  middle  rates  pro¬ 
portionately. 

In  the  same  period,  corporation 
taxes  would  be  reduced  1%  a  year, 
from  52%  to  47%  of  profits. 

In  addition,  the  Herlong-Baker 
Bill  would  provide  a  better  incen¬ 
tive  for  business  in  figuring  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  would  reduce  rates  on 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Too  Little 

Those  who  argue  for  the  Herlong- 
Baker  Bill  believe  that  putting  it  in¬ 
to  effect  would  reduce  total  tax  take 
only  temporarily.  The  stimulation 
which  savings  and  investment  would 
give  to  business  would  increase 
profits,  and  decrease  unemployment 
to  the  point  where  the  total  tax  take 
would  soon  be  equal  to  what  it  is 
now. 

There  is"  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  excessive  taxes  do  slow  up 
the  expansion  of  industry,  thereby 
adding  to  unemployment.  On  this 
point  the  Herlong-Baker  Bill  makes 
sense.  But  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 

Recently  considerable  comment 
has  been  made  about  “Parkinson’s 
Law,”  in  which  an  exceedingly  wise 
man  points  out  that  “expenses  al¬ 
ways  tend  to  equal  or  exceed  in¬ 
come.”  This  is  true  with  you,  it  is 
true  with  me;  it  is  true  with  organi¬ 
zations — and  it  is  true  with  govern¬ 
ments.  , 

Because  it  provided  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  source  of  income  to  govern¬ 
ment,  the  graduated  income  tax 
amendment,  with  no  limit  on  rates, 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  ever  to 
happen  to  American  taxpayers.  This, 
together  with  wars  and  emergency 
taxes  (which  are  never  repealed) 


Government 

Spending 

have  resulted  in  income  tax  rates 
never  contemplated  by  those  favor¬ 
ing  the  original  amendment. 

You  may  not  have  heard  this  — 
but  there  is  before  Congress  Joint 
Resolution  23  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  which  would 
outlaw  the  personal  income  tax.  We 
are  told  it  has  been  approved  by 
Wyoming,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Ne¬ 
vada.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  engage  in 
any  business,  professional,  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  or  industrial  en¬ 
terprise  except  as  specified  in  the 
Constitution. 

“Section  2.  The  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state,  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  terms  of  any  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic  agreement  which  would 
abrogate  this  amendment, 

“Section  3.  The  activities  of  the 
United  States  government  which 
violate  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  ratification  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  liquidated  and  the  proper 
ties  and  facilities  affected  shall  be 
sold. 

“Section  4.  Three  years  after  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment  the 
sixteenth  article  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  stand  repealed  and 
thereafter  Congress  shall  not  levy 
taxes  on  personal  incomes,  estates 
and/or  gifts.” 

Some  people  feel  that  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  (frequently  called  the  Liberty 
Amendment)  goes  too  far.  But  un¬ 
less  some  government  activities  are 
reduced  or  entirely  eliminated,  total 
taxes  cannot  be  reduced,  in  fact  will 
almost  certainly  increase.  Perhaps 
passing  the  Herlong-Baker  Bill  plus 
legislation  (or  an  amendment  if 
necessary)  to  get  government  out  of 
most  business  ventures  which  com¬ 
pete  with  taxpayers,  would  do  the 
trick. 

The  volume  of  government  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  appreciated  by  most  tax¬ 
payers,  but  it  is  staggering.  We  plan 
to  give  you  some  figures  on  this 
later. 

Reduce  National  Debt 

The  American  Economic  Founda¬ 
tion,  51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.,  estimates  that  getting  gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  business  and  selling 
government-owned  property,  plus 
the  other  savings  that  would  result, 
if  applied  to  the  national  debt  would 
l'educe  it  as  much  as  $65  billion. 

I  have  explained  briefly  two 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  make 
some  progress  toward  lower  or  more 
sensible  taxation,  but  without  firm, 
continued  support  by  the  folks  back 
home,  the  chances  of  either  of  them 
becoming  law  are  slim.  That’s  where 
you  come  in.  Edward  Bulwar  Lytton 
said,  “The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.” 

LET’S  PROVE  IT! — H.L.C. 


RUGGED  WORKER 

FASTER,  BETTER,  CHEAPER 


The  Original 

BUSH-HDG 

Heavy  Duty— All  Purpose 

i  ROTARY  CUTTER 


The  tough  powerful  Bush-Hog  clears  undergrowth,  chews  up  3-incfl 
saplings  and  spits  out  match  sticks  .  .  .  shreds  stalks,  tops  crops, 
clips  pastures,  even  mows  your  lawn. 


Bush-Hog  Meets  Demands  of  Farmers 

...  a  versatile,  hard-working,  long-lasting  rotary  cutter  with  built-in 
strength  and  dependability.  Your  Bush-Hog  saves  you  time  and 
money,  and  makes  the  hard  jobs  easy. 


CHECK  THESE  ^EXCLUSIVE  BUSH-HOG  FEATURES 

★  ROUND  BLADE  HOLDER:  Patented  "Flying  Saucer"  rides  over 
rocks,  jumps  stumps  and  other  obstructions. 

"A  FREE  SWINGING  BLADES:  Held  in  place  by  centrifical  force, 
the  blades  fold  back  to  cut  again  at  tough  growth. 

★  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION:  All  welded,  l/4-inch  band,  3/16-inch 
frame  and  cover.  Enclosed  rear  mulches,  spreads  cut  material. 

★  DIRECT  DRIVE,  HEAVY  DUTY  GEARS:  Cut  upkeep  costs,  save 
repair  time. 

NOW  2  for  I  —  BUSH-HOG  CUTS  HAY  to  convert  your  powerful  BUSH- 

HOG  into  a  fast,  dependable  HAY  MOWER,  simply  remove  a  special 

side  panel.  -  ask  about  bush-hog  junior 

5-foot  economy  model. 


OTHER  BUSH-HOG  IMPLEMENTS 


•  Write  Today  for  Color  Folder 

BUSH-HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.AA-5  SELMA,  ALABAMA 


5.  6,  or  7  ft. 
swaths,  lift  or 
pull,  side  or  rear 
inset  wheels. 


8  Ft.  Mower  42"  Belly  Mount  Highway 
Special  Orchard  Special  Pasture  Seeder 

DON’T  SETTLE  FOR  A  SUBSTITUTE 
GET  THE  ORIGINAL  BUSH-HOG 


[Let's  *et  him  out 
[0/ this  quick/ 


No,  I’m  not 
dead, but  what! 
js  that  stuff?  I 


STANLEY 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  nn 
for  4  bushels  seed  w  /  <  U  U 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 
( 1/2  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


GET  THE  BEST 

in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 


•  STRONG  -  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  - 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•SAVE  MONEY  - 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect.' 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  217-A  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Please  sent)  nje  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos. 

NAME  . - . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

CITY  . STATE . 


GETTING  UP  NIGHTS? 

Af  Last  Possible  .  .  .  Wonderful  Relief 
(Without  Surgery) 

FROM  "PROSTATE  TROUBLES"  .  .  . 

V  having  to  get  up  nights  V  pain 
or  burning  while  emptying  bladder 

V  too  frequent  urination  V  other 
bladder  discomforts  ...  due  to  com¬ 
mon  (nonmalignant)  enlargement  of 
prostate  gland.  Write  TODAY  (a  post 

card  will  do)  for  full  information  about  outstanding 
medical  discovery,  UREX,  capsules  and  booklet  on 
prostate  gland  .  .  .  FREE. 

UNITED  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

132  River  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


■Amfiime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


when  you  can . 

_ i 

^SYRACUSE  fl 

H 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  ^ 

it 
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|g|g||  C.  S.  Chaffee,  left,  joins 
J||||g||  farm  manager  George 

m  ^e'r  'n  a  sp°*'  corn  — 


~il!i  cribbed,  that  is.  They’ve 

« i||  teamed  up  their  cropping 
jfp  know  -  how  for  top  corn 
yields. 
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How  We  Grow’  Corn 


I  HAVE  LIVED  all  my  life  on  this 
river  flat  farm,  where  I  was  born 
72  years  ago.  It’s  known  as  the 
Sheshequin  Valley  Farm,  meaning 
in  the  Indian  language  “Land  of  the 
Gourds.” 

A  number  of  years  back  I  had  a 
chance  to  hire  a  man  who  was 
raised  in  this  community  but  had 
managed  other  farms  for  several 
years,  and  eventually  worked  out  a 
share  crop  rental  with  him.  This 
was  George  Keir,  who  is  still  renting 
the  farms  consisting  of  about  550 
acres,  of  which  240  acres  are  crop¬ 
land.  Around  160  acres  are  Volusia 
silt  loam  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  that  occasionally  overflows. 
Our  cropland  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  700  feet. 

We  have  always  raised  corn,  but 
George  seems  to  be  an  expert.  There 
is  plenty  of  manure  from  our  herd 
of  about  90  Holsteins  (although 
some  of  the  experts  say  manure  is 
of  little  value)  which  is  spread  daily. 
We  use  a  complete  soil  analysis  as 
a  basis  for  our  fertilizer  and  lime 
program. 

We  have  consistently  had  yields 
of  over  125  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre,  but  last  year  tried  out 
some  new  methods  and  had  one  field 
that  went  164.9  bushels  per  acre. 
This  particular  field  had  been  in 
grass  and  ladino  clover  pasture  for 
several  years  during  which  it  was 
topdressed  with  0-20-20  several 
times. 

About  20  loads  of  manure  per 
acre  were  put  on  ahead  of  the  corn 
crop,  and  160  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  acre  with  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  were  plowed 
down.  Punk’s  G-18  was  planted  May 
20  with  100  pounds  11-48-0  as  starter 
fertilizer.  It  was  sprayed  with  2, 
4-D  weed  killer  and  was  only  culti¬ 
vated  twice  to  keep  the  grass  down. 

We  had  other  fields  where  5-10-10 
was  used  as  starter  fertilizer  that  I 
think  would  have  yielded  just  as 
much.  In  preparing  the  ground, 
we  plow  about  eight  to  nine  inches 
deep,  then  work  with  a  disc  and  har¬ 
row  thoroughly,  and  firm  the 
ground  down  with  a  cultipacker. 

Most  of  our  corn  is  picked  with 
a  one  row  picker,  run  through  a 
sheller,  dried  with  heated  air,  then 
marketed  or  else  stored  in  a  metal 
bin.  We  also  have  crib  storage  for 
about  four  or  five  thousand  bushels 
of  ears. 

As  we  are  selling  off  our  milking 


herd  of  45  cows  this  spring,  I  imag¬ 
ine  George  will  plant  100  acres  of 
corn  this  year.  Our  45  heifers  are 
coming  on  so  will  be  back  in  the 
dairy  business  shortly. — C.  S.  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Ulster,  Pa. 

Roughage  for  flows 

Weather  conditions  play  a  large 
part  in  deciding  whether  to  harvest 
grass  silage  or  baled  hay. 

Grass  silage  is  a  crop  which  can 
be  harvested  in  cloudy,  damp  wea¬ 
ther,  and  still  be  a  great  roughage 
for  cows.  Also  it  can  be  harvested 
early  in  the  season  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  hay  that  a  farmer 
must  bale. 

The  meadows  to  be  harvested  for 
grass  silage  on  my  operation  are 
most  generally  new  seedings  or  sec¬ 
ond  year  from  new  seeding.  I  feel 
if  weeds  are  put  in  as  silage  it  helps 
prevent  any  increase  in  the  amount 
of  weeds,  and  also  the  earlier  the 
new  seeding  hay  is  cut  the  quicker 
you  will  get  a  st^ind  of  second 
growth.  I  use  birdsfoot  trefoil  on 
some  meadows  and  on  the  others  I 
use  a  mixture  of  ladino  and  alfalfa. 
The  aftermath  of  second  cutting  will 
start  sooner  and  grow  rapidly  with 
the  assistance  of  fertilizer. 

The  second  growth  on  meadows 
that  have  been  cut  and  stored  as 
grass  silage  makes  a  good  alternate 
pasture  for  my  cows  when  the  per¬ 
manent  pastures  have  reached  or 
passed  their  peak.  And  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  cheaper  way  to  harvest 
the  second  growth,  than  to  let  the 
cows  use  their  “do  it  yourself”  kit. 
Of  course,  these  meadows  have  to  be 
managed  properly  so  as  not  to  mis¬ 
use  them. 

As  for  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
labor,  a  farmer  today  must  make 
good  use  of  his  investment  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  too  expensive  just  to 
use  now  and  then.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  can  have  a  dual  purpose.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  grass  silage  op¬ 
eration,  and  other  operations  on  the 
farm  such  as  harvesting  baled  hay. 

I  prefer  to  use  a  combination  of 
both  grass  silage  and  baled  hay,  the 
important  point  being  to  use  good 
methods  in  harvesting  them  so  as 
to  get  the  best  quality  possible.  Due 
to  the  use  of  crushers,  crimpers,  and 
mow  dryers,  baling  hay  is  getting 
more  and  more  efficient  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned.  With  the  use 
of  some  of  these  machines,  plus  new 
types  of  balers  and  hay  elevators  in 


the  barn,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
as  much  labor  as  was  needed  a  few 
years  ago.  , 

Farmers  have  been  very  efficient 
in  the  past  few  years  in  producing 
an  abundance  of  food  for  the  pub* 
lie,  and  they  should  be  commended 
for  doing  such  a  splendid  job.  The 
people  in  the  United  States  are  the 
best  fed  people  that  I  know  of,  and 
the  farmer  should  not  be  criticized 
for  over-production. 

I  also  feel  that  a  country  with  an 
abundance  of  food  is  in  much  better 
condition  to  bargain  for  peace  and 
happiness  all  over  the  world.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  countries  that  are  so  an¬ 
tagonistic  over  world  affairs  would 
be  less  so -if  they  had  more  food? 
— Allen  Ostrander,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Holies  on  Field  Haler 

There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
handling  grass  and  hay  to  meet  the 
forage  requirements  of  our  dairy 
herds.  Our  experience  in  making 
grass  silage  and  feeding  green  chop 
has  been  limited.  We  have  all  the 
equipment  to  handle  our  hay  either 
for  silage  or  for  dry  hay.  We  will 
probably  use  this  equipment  at  least 
to  a  limited  extent  for  silage.  We 
feel  it  takes  more  power  and  more 
time  than  making  dry  hay  but  you 
do  gain  some  advantage  over  the 
weather.  However,  we  feel  you  need 
fairly  good  weather  to  make  the 
best  quality  grass  silage. 

I  believe  that  in  this  area  farmers 
will  continue  to  use  field  balers. 
Some  are  putting  in  air  driers  and  a 
few  are  using  hot  air  driers.  When 
weather  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  amount  of  hay  that  can  be  har¬ 
vested  in  a  short  time  makes  the 
field  baler  look  like  a  necessary 
piece  of  equipment. 

One  of  our  mpst  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  on  our  large  dairy  farm  is  to 
harvest  in  three  or  four  weeks  the 
major  forage  requirements  for  100 
to  175  head  of  stock.  Equipment 
manufacturers  are  working  on  this 
problem. 

The  changes  in  equipment  some¬ 
times  come  fast.  Perhaps  the  next 
few  years  will  produce  something 
to  make  me  change  my  mind.  Until 
this  -happens,  we  will  rely  on  our 
field  baler. 

I  feel  that  this  is  quite  a  brief  and 
summary  treatment  of  a  big  prob¬ 


lem,  and  there  are  many  opinions 
regarding  it.  Progress  demands 
change  and  unless  we  meet  that 
challenge  we  might  as  well  quit 
farming.  I  will  let  the  case  rest 
there. 

I  might  add  that  I  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ideas  of  other  farmers 
and  editors  in  your  paper.  — Seth 
Parsons,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

■Milting  Up  Hay 

Over  the  years  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  pro  and  con,  as 
to  the  best  time  of  day  to  cut  hay. 
Some  argue  that  it  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  dew  has  dried  off.  This 
is  a  rather  empty  argument,  be¬ 
cause  often  you  can  get  your  feet 
wet  walking  through  a  heavy 
growth  of  hay  rather  late  in  the 
day. 

The  studies  that  have  been  made 
all  show  that  hay  cut  early  in  the 
day  will  be  further  along  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  process  at  the  end  of  the  day 
than  hay  cut  late  in  the  day.  The 
biggest  advantage  of  cutting  early 
in  the  day  is  that  it  frees  another 
man  during  the  period  of  the  day 
when  hay  is  most  likely  to  be  ready 
to  go  into  the  barn. 

At  Harden  Farms  we  start  the 
mower  as  early  as  possible,  some¬ 
time  very  shortly  before  daylight. 
Then  as  soon  as  a  man  is  available, 
the  hay  is  put  through  the  hay  con¬ 
ditioner.  Free  movement  of  air 
through  tjie  hay  is  essential  for 
rapid  curing  with  minimum  loss. 
We  have  found  that  even  after  hay 
has  gone  through  the  hay  condi¬ 
tioner,  it  will  soon  settle  back  on 
the  ground,  forming  a  tight  blan¬ 
ket  through  which  there  is  little  air 
passage. 

When  the  soil  is  moist  did  you 
ever  spread  a  blanket  over  the 
ground  where  the  sun  would  hit  it? 
If  you  have,  I  am  sure  that  you  ob¬ 
served  how  the  moisture  soon  col¬ 
lected  on  the  underside  of  the  blan¬ 
ket.  This  same  thing  happens  to 
hay.  No  matter  how  hot  the  day, 
the  hay  just  doesn’t  cure.  Stir  this 
hay  to  loosen  it  up  and  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through  it  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  get  out  and  it  will  cure. 

We  use  a  tedder  to  do  this  job.  I 
realize  that  many  unkind  things 
have  been  said  about  the  tedder.  It 
has  been  called  by  many  the  deleaf- 
er,  and  all  of  this  because  in  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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past  it  has  been  used  too  late  in  the 
curing  process.  As  the  hay  plant 
goes  into  the  wilt  stage,  it  can  be 
kicked  around  with  the  tedder  with 
little  danger  of  leaf  loss  and  it  is 
our  best  means  of  maintaining  the 
free  flow  of  air  through  the  hay. 

Raking  at  the  proper  stage  in  the 
airing  process  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  and  sometimes  quite  difficult 
to  do.  With  a  large  acreage  cut,  it 
frequently  is  all  ready  to  rake  at 
once.  We  usually  like  two  mower 
swaths  in  a  windrow.  If  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  hay  needing  to  be 
raked  in  a  very  short  period,  we  will 
go  through  and  turn  one  swath  on 
to  the  next  one  and  later  come  back 
and  complete  the  raking  job.  This 
not  only  cuts  in  half  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  hay  turned  to¬ 
gether  to  prevent  overcuring  on  the 
surface,  but  we  also  find  that  we 
get  more  uniform  curing  through¬ 
out  the  windrow. 

We  are  living  in  a  machine  age 
and  we  dislike  to  do  everything  by 
hand.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
things  that  can  still  be  done  better 
by  hand.  No  matter  how  careful 
the  raking  job  is  done,  there  are 
almost  certain  to  be  some  big  roils 
of  hay  on  the  turns,  etc.  They  are 
too  heavy  and  too  tightly  rolled  to 
cure.  A  man  with  a  fork  pan  quick¬ 
ly  loosen  them  and  spread  them  out 
so  they  will  cure  with  the  rest  of 
the  windrow. 

The  production  of  a  good  crop  of 
hay  requires  more  than  machinery. 
We  must  start  with  the  soil  and  from 
there  every  step  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  timed.  Last,  but  not 
least,  during  the  hay  haiwest  there 
must  be  the  will  to  work  hard  and 
whatever  hours  are  required  to  get 
the  job  done.— E.  S.  Harrison  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 

Wheel  Track  Planting 

Wheel  track  planting  has  been  a 
very  important  step  for  us  in  the 
corn  growing  business.  In  1960  we 
grew  430  acres  of  corn,  most  of  it 
for  certified  seed. 

We’ve  planted  on  the  wheel  track 
for  two  full  seasons  now  and  are 
thoroughly  sold  on  its  advantages. 
Our  land,  most  of  it  consisting  of 
light  soils,  is  plowed  and  then  plant¬ 
ed  immediately  afterward.  Plowing 
and  planting  are  separate  opera¬ 
tions,  each  involving  different  trac¬ 
tors,  but  both  are  being  done  in  the 
same  field  at  the  same  time.  I 
should  add  that  a  rotary  hoe,  some¬ 
times  called  a  clodbuster,  is  pulled 
behind  the  plow. 

This  system  conserves  moisture 
and  has  given  us  consistently  better 
stands  than  conventional  methods. 
Corn  comes  up  quickly  and  more 
uniformly.  There  is  definitely  less 
compaction  of  the  soil  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  the  soil  organic 
matter  is  not  retarded  by  packing. 

We  use  a  four  row  planter;  each 
of  the  four  tractor  wheels  provides 
a  wheel  track  for  one  of  the  planter 
shoes.  Larger  than  usual  tires  are 
used  on  front  wheels  to  firm  a 
wider  strip  than  would  be  the  case 
with  conventional  tires. 

Corn  is  followed  with  corn  in 
many  fields  and  rye  grass  is  used 
as  a  cover  crop  on  fields  where  we 
are  not  inter-planting  male  pollin¬ 
ators  between  rows.  Where  we  do 
inter-plant,  we  use  a  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  Atrazine  to  take  care  of 
weeds,  since  we  obviously  cannot 
cultivate  those  fields.  On  standard 
Planting,  we  apply  Atrazine  in  a  14 
inch  band  over  the  row,  then  culti¬ 
vate  once  to  take  weeds  out  be¬ 


tween  the  bands.  Atrazine  has 
proved  very  effective,  even  on  a 
quack  grass  sod. 

Incidentally,  we  try  to  apply  to 
each  field  a  tailor  made  program. 
Soils  vary  from  field  to  field  and  it’s 
becoming  more  important  to  adjust 
fertilization,  plant  population,  and 
tillage  practices  to  each  field.— Win- 
ton  Baines,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Pole  Henhouse 

Last  year,  we  built  a  pole  type 
poultry  house  70’  x  1-32’  that  now 
carries  6,000  birds.  It  was  built  in 
six  weeks,  cost  $2.00  a  bird  for  the 
building  and  $1.65  a  bird  for  equip¬ 
ment  inside,  including  pit  cleaner, 
egg  washer,  refrigerated  egg  room, 
outside  pole  electric  entrance,  and 
automatic  feeders.  These  figures 
don’t  include  the  value  of  my  broth¬ 
er’s  and  my  own  labor,  but  that  was 
primarily  supervisory. 

The  roof  is  metal,  siding  is  regu¬ 
lar  tongue  and  groove  barn  siding. 
Fiberglass  bats  were  used  for  insu¬ 
lation,  but  moisture  problems  and 
rats  working  in  the  bats  convinced 
us  to  cover  them  with  Styrfoam.  Air 
intake  is  along  the  ridge;  reversible 
fans  exhaust  air  in  cooler  weather 
and  pull  it  in  during  the  summer. 

There  are  three  automatic  feeder 
tracks,  one  on  the  floor  and  two  on 
the  tiered  roosts,  giving  a  total  of 
1,400  feet  of  feeding  space.  Move¬ 
ment  of  an  all  mash  ration  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  time  clocks.  We  use  our 
own  grain  almost  entirely  for  mak¬ 
ing  up  mash,  had  150  acres  of  corn 
in  1960  to  supply  feed  for  hens  and 
hogs.  A  two  month’s  supply  of  mash 
is  kept  ahead  and  stored  at  the  feed 
store,  delivered  to  a  bin  by  bulk 
truck,  and  augered  into  the  hopper 
on  the  feeder.  One  of  our  “secrets” 
for  a  profitable  poultry  operation  is 
the  use  of  home-grown  grains. 

We’ve  been  buying  started  pullets, 
but  wonder  about  the  profitableness 
of  buying  20  week  old  pullets  at 
$1.90  each,  then  having  to  feed  them 
four  more  weeks  before  they  pay 
their  own  way  (50%  production). 
Our  hens  are  normally  in  production 
for  15  months,  then  are  moved  out. 

Twenty  percent  of  our  eggs  are  re¬ 
tailed  after  candling  and  grading; 
the  rest  are  wholesaled  after  wash¬ 
ing  only.  We  gather  eggs  from  roll- 
away  nests  three  times  a  day,  put 
them  immediately  into  a  refriger¬ 
ated  egg  room  at  a  temperature  of 
55°  F.  and  a  humidity  level  of  75-80 
percent.  By  the  way,  we  started 
candling  retail  eggs  only  recently, 
but  we  wish  now  it  had  been  started 
some  time  ago.  —  Orren  Roberts, 
Medina,  New  York 


Cherry  Virus 

We’re  trying  to  lick  the  cherry 
tree  virus  problem  in  our  orchard 
by  planting  trees 'as  virus-free  as 
is  possible .  to  obtain,  then  taking 
any  tree  out  as  soon  as  it  shows 
-virus  symptoms. 
We’re  told  that  a 
young  tree  can  be 
r  o  g  u  e  d  out  and 
a  replacement 
planted  in  the 
same  spot  without 
danger  of  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  soil, 
although  we  re¬ 
main  somewhat 
skeptical  and  have 
wondered  about 
fumigation  of  the  soil  to  sterilize  it. 

The  disease  can  apparently  be  car¬ 
ried  through  seed  or  bud  stock,  but 
research  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
grower  to  avoid  almost  entirely  in¬ 
fection  from  nursery  trees.  It  re¬ 
mains  a  community  problem, 
though,  because  infected  orchards — 
or  wild  cherries — can  be  sources  of 
infection.  Once  in  an  orchard  it 
spreads  slowly— but  it  does  spread. 
Many  cherry  orchards  have  had 
virus  problems  for  years,  but  it’s 
just  been  recently  that  we  became 
more  aware  of  it. 

To  change  the  subject  from  dis¬ 
ease  control  to  harvesting,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  that  mechanical  harvesting 
of  cherries  will  be  more  important. 
We’-re  pruning  our  trees  with  this  in 
mind,  developing  them  so  that  the 
shaker  boom  will  have  room  to 
work  on  the  main  branches. 

— Francis  Kirby,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Comfort  Stalls 

We  have'  23  conventional  stanr 
chions,  21  commercial  comfort  stalls 
made  of  pipe,  and  18  homemade 
comfort  stalls  constructed  of  wood 
in  the  shape  of  an  upside  down  V. 

The  ones  we  built  ourselves  cost 
only  $6  apiece,  and  they  keep  the 
cows  cleaner  and  cut  down  injuries 
in  comparison  to'  conventional  stan¬ 
chions. 

The  inverted  V  stall,  with  the  top 
of  the  V  closer  to  the  drop  than  the 
bottom,  works  as  a  cow  trainer  and 
thus  helps  keep  animals  clean.  Also, 
cows  don’t  “dig”  to  get  up  in  these 
stalls,  so  less  straw  is  wasted.  We’ve 
taken  the  cows  with  swollen  hocks 
out  of  the  23  conventional  stan¬ 
chions,  put  them  in  4  foot  wide  com¬ 
fort  stalls,  and  the  swelling  cleared 
up  in  a  few  days. 

A  neighbor,  Elmer  Traver,  gave 
me  the  idea  for  the  V-type  stalls. 

—  Jack  Thorn,  Thompson  Ridge, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Francis  Kirby 


Orleans  County  Associate 
Agent  Horace  Smith  (left) 
discusses  egg  records  with 
Orren  Lee  in  the  refriger¬ 
ated  egg  room. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


i 


farmers  buy  Badger 
than  ANY  other  .  . . 


Complete  reliability  —  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  —  assures  a  payoff  in  time 
and  labor  savings  when  you  invest 
in  a  Badger.  This  high-quality,  big- 
capacity  machine  digs  out  and  fluffs 
up  silage  from  virtually  any  silo 
built.  But  in  addition,  Badger  deal¬ 
ers  offers  you  free  professional  plans 
assistance,  and  unequalled  service  in 
providing  and  installing  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  fully-automated 
feedlot.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  information. 


Buy  EARLY  and  SAVE! 

There's  a  big  cash  saving  if  you  order  now  for 
later  delivery  and  installation — and  if  you  have 
the  cash  to  buy  outright,  your  money  will  earn 
you  a  substantial  dividend!  Ask  your  Badger 
Dealer  about  this  plan  that  rewards  you  for 
buying  early  ,  ,  .  and  the  earlier  you  buy,  the 


AUGER 

FEEDERS 


more  you  save. 


TUBE 

FEEDERS 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  AA.  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  ons 

□  Barn  Cleners  O  Bunk  Feeders 

□  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Making  Grass  Silage 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . 

City  and  State  . . . . . . 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas . 
Write  for  details. 
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FORAGE 

BLOWER 


•  Ideal  for  center-filling  silo  operation 

•  designed  to  accommodate  tallest  silos 

•  unequalled  capacity,  versatility 

•  automotive  type  blower  steering  for 
easier  positioning 

•  retains  all  proven  Kools 
Forage  Blower  features 

•  designed  for  use  with  end  unloading 
wagons 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
KOOLS  NEW  KB20,  KB30,  AND 
KB40  FORAGE  BLOWERS,  CONTACT  — 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately- 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B-521,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


✓ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  all  purposes 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


Vermont  farmers  put  out 


The  W elcome  Mat 


By  ROBERT  STEINER,  Field  Editor 


Here’s  the  official  “welcome  mat”  on  farms  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Vermont  Host  Program. 


Here’s  what  Merritt  is  leaning  against  in  the  picture  above.  A  whopper,  isn’t  it? 


A  PROGRAM  that  may  be  paying 
off  incalculable  dividends  in 
good  public  relations  is  being  tried 
out  on  34  Vermont  farms  and  associ¬ 
ated  businesses.  Known  as  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Host  Program,  it  gives  visit¬ 
ors  to  the  Green  Mountain  State  a 
chance  to  go  right  out  on  the  farm 
and  see  just  where  and  how  agricul¬ 
tural  items  are  produced. 

Elmer  Towne,  Vermont’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
program  has  three  objectives: 

1.  “It  is  a  tourist  attraction,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  bashful  tourist  who 
doesn’t  know  whether  he’s  welcome 
on  farms  that  he  and  his  family 
would  like  to  see.” 

2.  “It  helps  sell  farm  products. 
People  remember  about  the  apples 
and  the  cheese,  and  tend  to  buy  them 
back  home.” 

3.  “It  helps  lead  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  agriculture.” 

Began  In  1959 

The  program  was  actually  born 
during  the  summer  of  1959,  when 
the  various  Vermont  agricultural 
organizations  signed  up  some  eighty 
farms  that  were  willing  to  have 
visitors  in  conjunction  with  the 
Champlain  Anniversary  Festival, 
then  celebrating  its  30th  birthday. 
It  was  originally  set  up  to  be  a  one- 
year  affair  for  this  particular  event, 
but  it  was  so  successful  that  the  29 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  behind  the  Host  Pro¬ 
gram  decided  to  continue  it. 

A  new  sign  and  theme  had  to  be 
designed  for  the  summer  of  1960, 
since  the  previous  one  had  been  built 
around  the  •  Champlain  Festival.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  call  it  the 
Vermont  Host  Program  and  identify 
it  with  the  Red  Clover  Trail,  since 
this  fragrant  legume  is  not  only 
popular  for  hay  and  silage,  but  is 
also  the  State  flower. 

The  new  signs  were  appropriately 
lettered,  “Your  Host,  Visitors  Wel¬ 
come”  and  the  Red  Clover  was  paint¬ 
ed  against  a  white  and  green  back¬ 
ground.  Pamphlets  with  a  numerical 
map,  and  descriptions  .of  the  farms 
cooperating,  were  handed  out  at 
tourist  information  booths. 

Gilbert  Parker,  statistical  analyst 
for  the  Vermont  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  co-ordinator  of  the 
Program,  reported  that  several 
thousand  out-of-state  visitors  took 
advantage  of  the  arrangement  dur¬ 
ing  its  second  year  of  operation. 
Parker  said,  “The  interest  is  much 
stronger  than  one  would  expect.” 
He  explained  that  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  wrote  for  information  indi¬ 


cated  they  were  coming  to  Vermont 
for  the  purpose  of  visitihg  farms. 

Farmer  Reaction 

What  about  the  farmers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  venture?  How  do 
they  like  it?  A  visit  to  three  of  them 
brought  these  comments: 

Merritt  Thomas,  son  of  the  owner 
of  the  Orin  Thomas  Farm  at  Rut¬ 
land,  had  this  to  say,  “I  am  going 
to  continue  with  this  program  .  .  . 
many  city  visitors  expect  illiteracy 
and  primitive  conditions  on  farms, 
and  they  are  surprised  to  find  things 
so  modern.”  Merritt  went  on  to  say 
that  the  people  asked  plenty  of  ques¬ 
tions,  including  ones  about  the  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner  and  pipeline  milker, 
which  seemed  to  fascinate  them. 
Sunday  is  the  big  day  for  visiting 
the  Thomas  Farm. 

Clyde  Bryant  of  Manchester  Cen¬ 
ter,  who  operates  a  400  acre  farm 
with  his  son  Clyde,  Jr.,  had  this 
message,  “It’s  a  good  program  for 
the  consumer  and  people  visiting 
Vermont.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of 
what  is  done  in  agriculture,  and 
what  takes  place  with  some  of  the 
products  the  consumer  gets  off  the 
shelf.  It  also,  broadens  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  consumer  concerning 


agriculture  and  the  problems  farm¬ 
ers  face.”  Clyde  has  a  strong  inter¬ 
est  in  improving  consumer  relations 
because  he  serves  as  president  of 
the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Makers 
Association. 

Down  the  road  a  piece  from  the 
Bryant  Farm  is  the  400  acre  dairy 
farm  and  pasteurizing  plant  of  How¬ 
ard  Wilcox,  who  operates  a  retail 
milk  route  and  takes  care  of  60  head 
of  animals.  Wilcox  found  that  the 
Host  Program  “gives  farmers  from 
other  areas  an  idea  of  how  our  agri¬ 
culture  is  carried  on.  I  remember 
one  from  Alabama  who  was  compar¬ 
ing  our  corn  crop  to  his.  I  think  it 
is  good  for  farmers,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  exchange 
ideas.” 

Co-ordinator  Parker  reports  that 
nearly  all  of  the  participants  of  I960 
have  voted  to  continue  in  1961. 

A  good  feature  of  the  Host  Pro¬ 
gram  is  that  all  of  the  different 
products  of  Vermont  agriculture  are 
represented  in  the  34  establishments. 
Not  only  does  it  give  the  consumer 
a  better  appreciation  of  what  mo¬ 
dern  day  fai'ming  is  like,  but,  pe1’- 
haps  even  more  important,  it  is  the 
Vermont  farmer  himself  who  is 
helping  sell  his  own  agriculture. 
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Standardized  Poultry  Records 

By  JONATHAN  S.  TOBEY* 


EVERY  poultryman  keeps  records, 
ranging  from  pencil  marks  on 
the  hen  house  door  to  complete  cost 
accounts.  Pen  records  of  daily  egg 
production  and  hen  mortality  also 
range  from  “mental  guesses”  to  re¬ 
corded  facts. 

Many  of  these  records  ai’e  never 
summarized;  some,  poultrymen  feel 
that  they  understand  their  business' 
well  enough  to  make  sound  decisions 
without  them.  When  questioned  on 
certain  important  management  fac¬ 
tors,  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  give 
reasonable  or  even  semi-accurate 
answers,  however. 

Stories,  articles  and  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  publications  use 
someone’s  records  as  a  basis  for 
making  judgments  and  comparisons. 
The  different  composition  of  these 
record  summaries  often  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  sound  comparisons. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  record 
programs  has  been  recognized  by 
the  poultry  industry  and  college  per¬ 
sonnel  for  many  years.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Council,  working  with  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  began  developing  a 
uniform,  standardized  record  sys¬ 
tem  which  can  be  adapted  for  sum¬ 
marization  by  electronic  computers. 
Tire  program  is  similar  to  the  Egg 
Production  Improvement  Records 
used  in  Maine,  but  is  designed  for 
use  in  the  entire  Northeast.  (See 
Punch  Card  Poultry,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  December  3,  1960.) 

This  new  approach  will  emphasize 
three  major  ideas.  First,  a  standard¬ 
ized  production  period  will  be  used,, 
a  28  day  laying  period.  Secondly, 
production  will  be  calculated  on  a 
hen  housed  basis.  The  third  concept, 
already  mentioned,  is  a  program 
that  will  be  adapted  to  machine  data 
processing. 

The  age  of  the  birds  will  also  be 
standardized,  with  records  to  begin 
when  birds  are  141  days  old.  This, 
plus  the  use  of  28  day  laying  peri¬ 
ods,  will  assure  the  poultryman  and 
all  segments  of  the  industry  of  com¬ 
paring  flocks  of  similar  ages. 

-k  ' 

Benefits  To  Poultrymen 

The  new  records  will  provide  a 
poultryman  with  a  monthly  sum¬ 
mary  as  well  as  a  cumulative  sum¬ 
mary  of  the, Important  factors  that 
are  essential  in  making  management 
decisions.  At  Cornell,  we  have  called 
the  work  involved  in  finding  these 
factors  “Chicken  Arithmetic.”  Most 
poultrymen  know  how  to  calculate 
them,  but  don’t. 

Here’s  a  list  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  factors  that  will  be  readily 
available  to  cooperators,  summar- 

'Prof.  Tobey  of  Cornell  University 
serving  on  a  committee,  appointed 
h,y  Extension  Directors  in  the  North- 
cast,  to  develop  standardized  poul¬ 
try 

records. 


ized  on  a  monthly  and  cumulative 
basis: 

1.  Percent  production. 

2.  Eggs  produced  per  layer  (hen 
housed  and  hen  week). 

3.  Pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs 
produced. 

4.  Hen  inventory  and  percent  liv¬ 
ability. 

5.  Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs. 

6.  Estimated  costs  of  hen  depreci¬ 
ation  and  labor  per  dozen  eggs. 

Few  producers  are  able  to  keep 
all  of  this  information  in  their 
heads;  it  must  be  recorded  some¬ 
where  that  is  ready,  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  This  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  with  the  use  of  electronic  com¬ 
puters.  The  information  that  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  producer  will  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  computing  center 
on  a  printed  sheet  which  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  filed  for  permanent  reference. 

Uniform  Records 

Another  advantage  of  the  stand¬ 
ardized  record  is  that  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  has  expressed  a  desire  to  use 
the  same  basic  record  forms.  The 
feed  companies,  hatcheries  and  other 
segments  of  the  industry  now  that 
a  standard  system  of  record  keeping 
is  needed  and  will  probably  make  a 
co-ordinated  effort  to  promote  it. 

The  information  published  by  the 
college  poultry  departments  and  ex¬ 
tension  specialists  obtained  from 
uniform  records,  will  permit  much 
better  regional  comparisons. 

Bankers  and  lending  institutions 
are  also  interested  in  standardized 
records.  The  monthly  and  yearly 
-  summaries  received  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  poultrymen  can  be  a  useful 
tool  for  credit  people.'  They  can 
serve  as  yardsticks  when  making 
decisions  and  evaluating  credit  ap¬ 
plications. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about 
the  new  standardized  records  in  the 
next  few  months.  The  industry  is 
ready  for  them,  and  poultrymen  re¬ 
cognize  the  need  for  good  records. 
The  electronic  computer  approach 
will  help  many  of  them  become  even 
more  aware  of  their  importance. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  NEPPCO- 
sponsored  record  keeping  program 
is  a  complete  poultry  accounting 
system  that  will  be  suitable  for  elec¬ 
tronic  processing.  An  industry-wide 
committee  made  up  of  poultrymen, 
feed  companies  and  college  workers 
is  already  working  on  such  a  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  standardized  poultry  record 
will  be  the  first  step  in  acquainting 
poultrymen  with  the  business  ma¬ 
chine  approach  to  records.  Our 
dairymen  neighbors  have  gained 
huge  rewards  from -their  experience 
with  the  central  -computing  centers 
working  with  their  DHIA  and  DHIC 
programs. 

The  standardized  records,  plus 
electronic  processing  can  boost  poul¬ 
try  producers  to  the  top  of  the  class 
in  “Chicken  Arithmetic.” 


Lime  Summer-Spread  on  Sod 

EASIEST  FOR  US  because  the  ground  is  firm  and  there  is  less 
wear  and  tear  on  G.L.F.  spreader  trucks,  maintenance  costs  are 
lower.  Easier  too  because  the  press  of  a  heavy  spring  season  is  be¬ 
hind  and  work  can  be  scheduled  more  efficiently  and  conveniently. 

That’s  why  most  G.L.F.  agencies  will  offer  a  SPECIAL  SUMMER 
LIME  DISCOUNT.  This  reflects  the  advantages  of  summer  spread¬ 
ing  to  your  G.L.F. 

BEST  FOR  YOU  You  will  .rarely  get  more  benefits  for  fewer 
dollars  than  during  the  summer  spread  discount  period.  This  is  the 
time  to  order  a  Magic  Carpet  of  lime  scheduled  when  you  want  it. 

From  a  crop  standpoint  too,  summer  liming  is  best  for  you. 
Lime  on  sod  that  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn  will  be  fully  mixed  and 
reacted  for  your  1963  seeding.  This  means  the  pH  will  be  at  the 
most  favorable  level  for  a  full,  long-lived  stand. 

Take  advantage  of  G.L.F.’s  summer  lime  program  by  placing 
your  order  today.  Base  your  order  on  soil  test  results  and  aim  at 
the-  full  profit  level  pH  6.8.  (pH  6.5  on  the  lighter  soils  of  New 
Jersey)  .  .  .  make  it  your  first  step  towards  a  5-Star  Forage  Program 
on  your  farm. 

ADD  A  G.L.F.  HAYMAKER 

Remember  the  plant  food  needs  of  your  forage  acres.  A  soil  test  based  application 
of  G.L.F.  forage  fertilizer  after  first  cutting  is  an  excellent  way  to  build  continuing 
high  yields  and  a  healthy,  hardy  stand.  On  grasslands,  try  G.L.F.  16-8-8,  a  new 
analysis  that  is  ideal  for  grass  ...  a  real  Haymaker! 


G.L.F.  LIME  &  FORAGE  FERTILIZERS 


G,L.E 

5  STAR 

FORAGE  PLAN 
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If  you're  interested  in  your  future  in  this 
belong  in  a  cooperative  federated  with 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 


25th  Year 
of  Service 
to  Dairymen 


527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  HA  2-0186 

MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk 

Producers -  92  cooperatives  —  representing  22,000 

producers— united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 
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TRACTOR 
TIRE  SALE 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

ALL  FRESH  STOCK!  NO  SECONDS! 

FIRESTONE  •  GOODYEAR  •  GOODRICH 


8-24 

4 

ply 

$31.85 

9-24 

4 

ply 

38.35 

9-32 

4 

ply 

46.55 

11-24 

4 

ply 

54.85 

13-24 

4 

ply 

69.80 

10-28 

4 

ply 

52.00 

11-28 

4 

ply 

59.00 

12-28 

4 

ply 

66.00 

14-30 

6 

ply 

120.00 

11-36 

4 

ply 

69.00 

10-38 

4 

ply 

67.00 

11-38 

4 

ply 

76.00 

12-38 

4 

ply 

80.00 

FOB  BKLYN) 

(EXCISE  TAX  INC. 

TUBES,  FRONT  TRACTOR, 
IMPLEMENT  TIRES  AVAILABLE 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
ON  TRUCK,  CAR  AND  OTHER 
TRACTOR  TIRES. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


To  satile  the  estate  of  the  late 
DONALD  GOULD  - 
SO.  KORTRIGHT.  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY  MAY  27,  1961 

BIG  MACHINERY  SALE  •  10:00  A.M. 

CATTLE  SALE  •  APPROXIMATELY  1:00  P.M. 
138  HEAD 

83  Cows  15  Bred  Heifers,  20  Yearlings,  20  Heifer 
Calves.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hest  herds  in 
Delaware  Co.  Cows  are  in  all  stages.  Many  sired  and 
ored  artificially.  Herd  on  DHIA  test. 

HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.  Ring  Test  Clean  for  years 
and  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Buyers  wanting  a  Blood 

Test  may  make  selections  subject  to  cattle  passing 
same. 

Bred  Females  Pregnancy  Checked. 

Sale  arranged  on  short  notice.  It  will  pay  you  to 
attend. 

Complete  line  of  late  model  equipment  including  500- 
Gal.  Bulk  Tank,  6  Tractors,  Hay  Drier,  etc. 

CATALOGS  AT  THE  SALE 

Auctioneer:  Tom  Whittoker,  Brandon,  Vt. 
Sales  Mgr.:  Foster  L.  Child,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

GEneral  2-5710 
Owner:  Donald  Gould  Estate, 

So.  Kortright,  N.  Y 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-5IUnadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67;  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad.' 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Care  of  Milking  Machines 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


will  usually  shorten  the  life  of  the 
pump. 

The  size  of  vacuum  line  needed 
for  adequate  operation  is  affected 
by  the  number  of  units  to  be  used 
and  the  length  of  the  line.  Usually 
a  1-inch  galvanized  pipe  is  suffici¬ 
ent  to  handle  three  units,  and  in 
some  cases  four,  if  the  line  is  not 
excessively  long.  Go  to  a  114 -inch 
vacuum  line  for  six  units  or  more. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  a  line  a 
little  on  the  large  size  than  to  have 
it  too  small.  Small  lines  tend  to  clog 
easily  and  offer  more  resistance  to 
the  air  flow,  causing  a  vacuum  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  vacuum  con¬ 
troller  and  the  milking  unit.  By  the 
same  token,  too  large  a  line  will  be 
more  difficult  to  clean. 

Cleaning  should  be  done  regular¬ 
ly  two  to  four  times  a  year  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  milk  has  entered  the 
line.  Use  a  very  strong  hot  lye  so¬ 
lution  or  a  line  cleaner  recommend¬ 
ed  by  your  machine  manufacturer. 
A  simple-  cleaning  procedure  might 
be  as  follows: 

1.  Draw  a  small  quantity  (one  or 
two  gallons)  of  solution  into 
stall  cock  at  the  far  end  of  line 
with  vacuum  pump  running. 
Allow  air  to  enter  intermittent¬ 
ly  with  the  solution. 

2.  Repeat  with  each  of  the  stall 
cocks.  The  amount  of  solution 
needed  at  each  stall  cock  can 
be  reduced  as  you  come  nearer 
to  the  pump. 

CAUTION:  Do  not  allow  more 
than  V2  to  %  the  capacity  of 
the  vacuum  reserve  tank  to  be¬ 
come  filled  with  solution  be- 
fpre  it  is  drained.  Handle  solu¬ 
tion  with  care,  both  before  and 
after  it  has  been  used.  It  is 
harmful  to  the  skin  and  in 
most  cases  poisonous. 

3.  Flush  the  line  with  an  equal  or 
slightly  greater  quantity  of 
clear  warm  water. 

4.  Open  all  drain  valves. 

5.  Allow  considerable  air  to  be 
drawn  through  the  entire  line 
to  dry  it  before  the  pump  is 
shut  off.  In  some  cases,  the 
pump  can  be  reversed  so  that 
the  air  will  be  blown  through 
the  line. 

The  drain  valves,  mentioned  in 
step  number  4,  should  be  installed 
at  every  low  point  in  the  line.  The 
line  should  be  level,  or  sloping 
slightly  toward  the  pump. 

The  vacuum  line  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  galvanized  pipe, 
although  this  at  present  is  lowest 
cost.  Other  acceptable  materials  are 
plastic  and  copper. 

Air  Controller 

This  controller,  regulator,  or  relief 
valve  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  main¬ 
tains  a  constant  vacuum  level  in  the 
line.  Should  it  become  dirty  and 
clogged  the  vacuum  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  pump. 

These  controllers  usually  are  of 
two  types,  the  most  common  being 
the  weighted  valve  where  the  vacu¬ 
um  level  is  changed  by  adding  or 
removing  part  of  the  weights.  The 
other  type  is  a  spring-loaded  ball 
and  seat;  changing  the  spring  ten¬ 
sion  changes  the  vacuum  level  ne¬ 
cessary  to  push  the  ball  of  the  seat 
and  admit  air  to  the  system. 

Both  types  should  be  cleaned  at 
least  monthly,  and  even  more  fre¬ 
quently  if  they  are  located  in  an 
exceptionally  dusty  place.  No  oil 
should  be  used  for  cleaning  as  this 
attracts  and  holds  dust  more  read¬ 
ily  than  does  dry  metal. 


Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to 
where  in  the  line  this  controller 
should  be  located.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  past  has  been  to  install 
one  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  line 
or  at  each  end  of  each  lateral  line. 
The  other  logical  position  is  on  or 
between  the  vacuum  reserve  tank 
and  the  first  stall  cock.  Should  the 
line  become  partially  blocked  with 
the  controller  in  this  position,  no 
vacuum  build-up  above  the  controll¬ 
er  setting  could  occur  in  the  stan¬ 
chion  line,  something  which  the  end- 
of-line  position  would  permit. 

Unit  Pulsators 

The  key  to  good  milking  is  in  a 
properly  operating  pulsator.  They 
are  either  vacuum  operated  or  elec¬ 
trically  operated,  the  latter  usually 
being  the  simpler  of  the  two.  They 
should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  periodi¬ 
cally  according  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  recommendations  and  when 
they  become  worn,  they  should  be 
replaced  or  reconditioned  by  a  qual¬ 
ified  serviceman.  Most  vacuum  oper- 


ent  production.  The  major  portion 
of  the  costs  on  a  dairy  farm  are 
fixed  and  can  be  reduced  little  or  not 
at  all  by  milking  fewer  cows.  On 
most  farms  cost  savings  through 
decreased  output  will  be  limited  to 
such  items  as  purchased  feed,  milk 
hauling,  and  electric  power  for  milk¬ 
ing  and  cooling  milk. 

In  the  short  run  of  one  to  three 
years,  two-price  payment  plans  will 
be  more  effective  in  curbing  further 
increases  in  production  than  in 
bringing  about  curtailment  of  pres¬ 
ent  operations.  Over  longer  periods, 
the  payment  of  surplus  prices  for 
part  of  the  output  of  each  farm, 
coupled  with  the  salability  of  quotas, 
can  be  expected  to  cause  many 
farmers  to  reduce  or  discontinue  the 
production  of  milk. 

Adjust  Supply 

Properly  designed  and  capably 
administered  quota  plans  can  help 
to  bring  about  closer  adjustment  of 
milk  supplies  to  fluid  sales  and  thus 
avoid  the  wasteful  use  of  resources 
in  producing  milk  that  has  to  be 
disposed  of  at  a  loss.  This  will  be 
in  the  general  public  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers 
immediately  concerned. 

A  two-price  system  of  payment  to 
producers  necessarily  involves  the 
assignment  to  each  producer  of  a 
base  or  quota.  Generally,  each  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  credited  with  a 
base  quantity  equal  to  his  deliveries 
in  some  recent  period— usually  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  or  during  a  series 
of  months  designated  as  the  base 
period. 

The  producer  bases  might  be 
either  fixed  or  subject  to  adjust¬ 
ment  over  time.  Permanently  fixed 
bases  are  likely  to  be  objectionable 
to  many.  As  an  alternative,  provi¬ 
sion  may  be  made  for  adjusting  the 
bases  in  accordance  with  a  moving 
average  of  deliveries — such  as  a 
three-year  average,  or  a  five-year 
average.  If  this  were  done,  new  pro¬ 
ducers  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  earn  their  way  into  the  market 
gradually. 

Tight  Rules  Necessary 

The  plan  will  not  serve  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose,  however,  if  produc¬ 
ers  are  allowed  to  acquire  new  or 


ated  pulsators  have  a  bleed  screw 
which  controls  their  “beat”;  when 
the  pulsator  becomes  dirty,  it  will 
slow  down.  The  remedy  is  to  clean 
and  oil  the  unit,  not  open  the  bleed 
screw.  Increasing  the  pulsation  rate 
does  not  always  shorten  the  milk¬ 
ing  time. 

Vacuum  Gauge 

A  vacuum  gauge  is  usually  per¬ 
manently  installed  in  a  vacuum 
system.  Once  a  system  is  installed 
and  the  desired  vacuum  level  ob¬ 
tained  by  adjusting  the  controller, 
the  gauge  serves  only  as  a  visual 
check  on  the  vacuum  level.  Installed 
in  the  line,  a  gauge  over  a  short 
period  of  time  will  become  dirty  and 
inaccurate,  if  not  inoperable. 

Used  only  as  a  check  gauge,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  kept  in  a  clean 
dry  place,  it  will  last — qnd  be  ac¬ 
curate — for  many  years.  A  good 
time  to  use  it  as  a  system  check 
is  when  the  controller  is  cleaned 
each  month.  Do  not  hesitate  to  use 
it  whenever  it  appears  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  wrong,  such  as  all 
pulsator  units  speeding  up  or  slow¬ 
ing  down. 


larger  bases  easily.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  result  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  race  to  increase  production 
rather  than  in  the  discouragement 
of  further  expansion.  This  is  already 
a  serious  problem  in  some  milksheds 
where  seasonal  quota  plans  are  used 
and  the  bases  are  renewable  each 
year. 

Some  proposals  would  allow  for  a 
choice  on  the  part  of  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  as  to  whether  they  would  go 
on  the  two-price  plan  or  continue 
to  sell  their  milk  at  a  single  uniform 
price.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  such  voluntary  plans  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Certainly  the  provisions 
should  be  such  that  the  producers 
who  do  not  accept  bases  at  the  start 
could  not  gain  an  unfair  advantage. 

In  general,  a  quota  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  each  producer  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  his  base  quantity  a  percent¬ 
age  representing  the  ratio  of  all 
fluid  sales  to  the  total  quantity  of 
base  milk.  Thus  if  the  total  fluid 
sales  for  the  market  were  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  quantity  de¬ 
livered  by  producers  in  the  base  per¬ 
iod,  each  producer’s  quota  would  be 
60  percent  of  his  base  quantity. 

Transferring  Bases 

Those  who  have  studied  the  mat¬ 
ter  closely  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
easy  transfer  of  bases  and  quotas 
would  be  desirable.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  “freeze”  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  present  pattern  and  to 
interfere  with  adjustments  that 
dairymen  •  should  make  to  suit  their 
own  circumstances  and  to  maintain 
high  efficiency. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  persons  other  thhn  bona  fide 
milk  producers  —  such  as  milk  deal¬ 
ers  or  feed  dealers  —  might  acquire 
quotas.  A  decision  as  to  whether 
quota  transfers  should  be  restricted 
in  any  way  can  be  made  for  each 
market,  but  it  is  important  that  a 
reasonably  active  market  in  quotas 
should  be  maintained.  Otherwise  it 
will  not  always  be  possible  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  buy  or  sell  quotas  prompt¬ 
ly  and  at  prices  that  are  known  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  Possibly  the 
administrative  agency  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  buy  and  sell  quotas  with¬ 
in  a  specified  price  range  or  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  prescribed  formula- 


Tailoring  Milk  Production 
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ANOTHER  LATE  SPRING 


LAST  SPRING  was  so  late  that  it 
seemed  as  though  sowing  oats 
and  corn  planting  were  pretty  much 
a  continuous  operation.  This  year 
starts  out  like  more  of  the  same. 
However,  now  that  we  can  hear  the 
“peepers”  each  night  it  seems  as  if 
spring  must  be  officially  here  to 
stay". 

The  springtime  always  brings  a 
few  ducks  to  our  ponds.  Usually 
they  don’t  stay  too  long,  but  what  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  to  have  them 
here  for  a  while!  Certainly  they  are 
no  more  beautiful  in  flight  .than 
pigeons,  but  I  surely  get  a  lift  out 
of  seeing  a  pair  of  Mallards  “blast 
off”  the  pond  just  beyond  the  barn¬ 
yard.  ' 

If  anyone  needed  proof  that  the 
spring  is  late,  the  continued  presence 
of  wild  geese  .should  convince  him. 
Let’s  hope  we  never  get  too  old  to 
get  a  thrill  from  their  honking,  and 
the  majestic  sight  of  a  big  flock 
against  an  early  morning  sky. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  get  a  good 
picture  of  geese  in  flight,  but  so 
far  I  either  stand  spellbound  until 
too  late  to  run  for  the  camera,  or 
even  if  I  do  go  for  it,  the  geese  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  get  out  of  range  too 
soon.  Certainly  the  fellow  who  said 
it  was  tougher  to  score  on  wild* 
things  with  a  camera  than  with  a 
gun  must  have  spoken  from  experi¬ 
ence.  \  . 

THE  STALLS  AGAIN 

I  must  apologize  for  not  answer-, 
ing  some  of  your  inquiries  about  the 
“A”  frame  tie  stalls  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Rather  than  to  write 
several  letters,  perhaps  covering  the 
questions  raised  all  at  once  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

The  picture  will  show  the  general 
construction,  but  measurements  are 
necessary  if  one  is  to  build,  as  sev¬ 
eral  of  you  have  indicated  you  in¬ 
tend  .to  do.  Our  stalls  are  5’0”  and 
5’2”  in  length.  When  we  built  the 
stalls  we  thought  we  could  put  the 
2  x  2’s,  which  form  the  “A”-,  either  in 
front  or  in  back  of  the  horizontal 
4  x  4’s. 

However,  by  the  time  we  got  the 


water  pipe  and  the  vacuum  line  in 
place,  changing  the  “A”  forward  or 
back  was  impractical.  So  the  2  x  2’s 
are  now  on  the  platform  side  of  the 
4  x  4’s.  This  means  there  is  no 
chance  to  adjust  the  tids  to  the 
length  of  the  cow.  “Next  time”  we 
will  put  in  some  platforms  as  long 
as  5’  6”  for  a  few  old  “grandma” 
cows. 

Platform  Size 

Likewise,  we  built  platform  space 
of  4’  6”  for  each  cow.  This  seems 
about  right,  but  a  few  old  gals  would 
do  better  with, another  six  or  eight 
inches  in  width.  The  4x6  inch  divid¬ 
er-curbs  on  the  floor  between  each 
pair  of  cows  serves  the  purpose. 
Some  of  you  have  asked  if  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  curbs  run  all 
the  way  from  gutter  to  manger.  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  doubt  it.  Probably 
half-way  up  would  do — although  I 
think  the  curbs  do  help  hold  the 
bedding. 

Somebody  raised  the  question  of 
putting  the  water  buckets  between 
the  ties  in  the  manger  or  between 
the  cows  over  the  curbs.  I  had  nevei 
thought  'of  putting  buckets  other, 
than  in  the  mangers  but  can’t  see 
any  reason  why  the  other  location 
wouldn’t  work.  Would  like  to  hear 
of  anyone’s  experience  with  buckets 
located  on  the  cow  rather  than  on 
the  manger  side. 

Our  mangers  are  flat.  We  have 
had  other  styles  but  this  seems  to 
involve  the  least  work. 

Our  choice  of  gutter  width  was 
determined  by  the  width  in  the  old 
barn  as  we  merely  added  extra  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner  chain  when  we  extended 
the  barn.  A  width  of  16”  and  a  depth 
of  10 1 2”  was  what  we  had  to  work 
with  and  this  hasn’t .  been  too  bad, 
although  another  inch  or  two  in 
width  would  suit  better. 

One  of  the  pleasant  surprises 
about  the  “A”  frames  has  been  the 
ease  of  training  heifers.  Unlike  stan¬ 
chions,  where  they  seem  to  feel  they 
have  three  choices  and  resist  going 
into  any  of  them,  with  the  “A” 
frame  there  is  but  one  obvious  choice 
and  they  enter  it  readily  expecting 
to  go  'right  on  through.  By  the  time 

( Continued  on  Page  27) 


Bossie  is  mighty  contented 
ln  this  Gayway  Farm  com¬ 
fort  stall.  ' 


through  DHIA  records  made  by  their 
artificially  sired  daughters  are 

PRODUCTION 

Hyp1' in 

-i  '  *>*».  • 

For  higher  producing  cows,  call  you r  NYABC  technician. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.O.  Box  5 28- A  A 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AB  PROVED  SIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Tom  Whittaker 

Wednesday  Evening— May  31—7:30  P.  M. 
Rexvilte,  New  York 

65  Registered  Ayrshire  Herd  consists  of  40 
mature  cows,  25  first  calf  heifers.  Most  all 
animals  just  fresh  or  handling  close  with 
balance  due  for  fall  and  winter  freshening. 
Cattle  eligible  for  interstate. 

Donald  Chace,  Owner 
Pedigrees— Tom  Whittaker 
Auctioneer— Dick  Crittenden 
Mansville,  Pennsylvania 
ANOTHER  HORSEHEADS  SALE 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS-WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS-CHAPPING 


OINTMENT 
IT’S  LANTISEPTIC  / 

RICH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  lteducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Cokings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings, 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W,  5  Bond  St.  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS  -  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

From  one  of  the  Largest  Herds  of  Clean  Pedigreed  Cows  in  the  East 
Sired  by  CK  and  Colorado  Domino  Bulls 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  X.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found. a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne^)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  II®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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BUY, 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywheie,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24.  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


«  PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  3  Issue . Closes  Moy  18  July  1  Issue . Closes  June  15 

June  17  Issue . Closes  June  1  July  15  Issue . Closes  June  29 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town;  Tuesday — Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene. 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonta,  Watertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  call 
markets. 


_ _ ABERDEEN- ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
June  through  September.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  with  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

POLLED  HEREFORDS — One  future  herd  sire 
by  PVHF  Anxiety  Domino  3”,  grandson  of 
CMR  Anxiety  Dominc  25th;  Four  Future  herd 
sires  by  HH  Battle  Domino,  grandson  of  ALF 
Choice  Domino  6th.  Other  herd  sires  ready  for 
service  now.  Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms, 
Groton,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Groton  TX-8-3003. 


HOLSTEINS 

60  LARGE  HOLSTEIN  Heifers  due  June,  July, 
August.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Chestnut  Ridge, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  Route  77,  Phone  RE-5-5915. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath, 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur, 
Greene,  Oneonta  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  DORSETS  —  bred  ewes;  ewes 
with  lambs.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oneonta  GE-2-4538. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  homed  Dorset 
ewes.  Dorothy  Spaulding,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  19  Selected  yearling  ewes,  Corrie- 
dale,  not  bred,  scabie  free.  Lester  Raish, 
Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

PONY  AND  SADDLE  Horse  Production  Sale: 
Friday  Night  May  26th  at  Belvidere  Farms, 
Belvidere,  New  York.  Over  25  head  selling,  all 
ages.  Sheldon  Timothy,  Auctioneer. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00.  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Locke.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ _ _  _ 

BORDER  COLLIES:  Two  to  six  months.  Im¬ 
ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont. 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  —  from  Registered 
stock.  Dam  booked  for  demonstration  work  at 
fairs  during  summer.  Carlton  Eberstein  &  Son, 
Perry,  New  York. 

AKC  COLLIE  PUPS.  Show  type.  Sable  and 
white.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
WANT  GOOD  BREED  coon  hound  pups.  Peter 
Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS — Championship  lines.  Excellent 
cow  dogs.  Registered.  Mrs.  Calvin  P.  Bullard, 
RFD  No.  2,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. _ 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  (SPITZ)  puppies.  Won¬ 
derful  pets  and  watchdogs.  Hannah  Pelton,  At- 
tica,  New  York. _ . _ 

BLACK  AND  TAN  English  Shepherd  pups  — 
registered.  Natural  cow  dogs,  good  watch  dogs, 
good  with  children.  $25  at  farm.  David  Bay, 
Rushville,  N.  Y.  Phone  LT -4-6591. 
REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies 
from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg. 
Morris,  New  York. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS— LARGE,  fast  growing, 
husky.  $1.60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings — 15  for  $9.00.  Fred  Wilson,  East- 
hampton.  Mass. 


__ _ CAPONS _ 

STARTED  SURGICAL  Capons — Vantress-Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks,  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
Rarin’  to  grow  into  world's  Tinest  capons  that 
bring  premium  prices.  Write  for  booklet.  Sun- 
nybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  TA-8-1611. 

SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Started  Barred  Silver 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Available  now 
in  large  or  small  lots.  Grow  Capons  for  profit 
ana  pleasure.  Write  for  free  “Capon  Facts  'n 
Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


_  _  TURKEYS _ 

U.S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  Poults,  550  up'. 

Approved  pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


_  _  DUCKS  _ 

JANSEN  STRAIN  Khaki  Campbell  ducklings 
12-$4.00,  25-$6.50.  White  Emden  goslings  6- 
$7,50,  Howard  Butler,  Otego.  N ew  Yor k. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  moat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504.  1 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  hr  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  9A,  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Ph.  LE-8-3401. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 

AAA  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS.  Vantress  $10- 
100.  Pullets  all  heavies  $15-100.  Broilers 
heavies  $6-100.  our  choice.  Table  assortment 
our  choice  $2.50-100.  $4.50-200.  COD.  Klines 
Poultry  Farm,  Shartlesville,  Pa. 

HARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  The  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs.  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  7634. 

SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns. 
Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Hatch¬ 
ing  every  week  year  'round.  For  meat  produc¬ 
tion  you  can’t  beat  our  famous  Vantress-White 
Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  price 
list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms.  A.  Howard 
Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Yorkshire  boars, 
gilts,  weanling  pigs.  Crossbred  feeder  pigs. 
Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons,  New  York. 

SERVICE  BOARST all  ages,  baby'  pigs,  gilts. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


BEES  _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Cauca¬ 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They  will 
produce  your  honey  and  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds  $6.00,  queen 
included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  WILL  PAY  cash  for  bees  in  good 
10-frame  equipment.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  copy  of  our  Booklet  on 
rabbit  raising.  NRBA  Rabbit  News,  Thomp¬ 
son, .Connecticut. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

FREE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  de¬ 
scribes  50  diseases,  conditions.  Quantity  sav¬ 
ings  on  150  quality  drugs,  vaccines,  instru¬ 
ments.  One-day  service.  Write  American  Re¬ 
search  Farms.  Inc.,  Dept.  ET.  Lenexa,  Kansas. 


HAY  &  OATS 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM 


_  JWOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 

WOOL  WANTED ,  Send  your  wool  ~to  the 
Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg, 
Pa. 


_ _ AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co., 
Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

LAMP  POSTS — Solid  cedar  posts  are  bored 
for  wire  and  hand  turned.  Post  and  lantern 
from  $15.95.  Photo  on  request.  Gilbert  Ash¬ 
worth,  342  Redwood  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


_ NU RSERY  STOCK _ 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 

heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request 
Kamp  Brothers,  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ 

GRAFTING  KITS:  GRAFT  fruits,  nuts,  roses, 
ornamentals.  All  seasons.  Instructions  and  ma¬ 
terials  supplied.  Write  Champlain  Industries. 
Hines  burg,  Vermont. _ 

JUNIOR  EVERGREENS— SHRUBS;  100  varf- 

eties  of  quality  plants.  Have  pleasure  of  grow¬ 
ing  your  own  while  saving  money.  Free  catalog. 
Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Free  'catalog).  Grow 

your  own,  instructions  supplied.  1,500  Blue 
Spruce  $1.00.  Five  different  packets  ornamen¬ 
tals  $2.00.  Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 


_ _ PLANTS _ 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage’ 

onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue,  price  list.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 

H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Allgold,  Redgold, 
Ga.  Reds,  Bunch  Portorico,  Nancy  Hall,  Vel 
vet  Reds.  Early  Ports  and  Copper  Skin.  200- 
$1.50,  500-$2.50,  l,000-$4.00.  Prompt  shipment 
guaranteed.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Armore, 
Robinson,  Catskill,  Premier,  Dunlap — $3.25 — 
100;  Superfection  Everbearing  $4.25 — 100. 
Raspberries  $8.50 — 100,  postpaid.  Perkins  Berry 
Farm,  RD1,  Box  230,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y, 

“I  HAVE  USED  your  magazine  for  several 
years  and  have  always  had  excellent  results.” 
Donald  E.  Perkins,  Perkins  Berry.  Farm. 
R.D.  1,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  , 

STRAWBERRIES  —  ROOTS?  Temple,  Stele- 

master,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Empire 
and  Vermillion,  25-$1.45;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.25; 

I, 000-$19.00  Asparagus  25-$2,00;  50-$3.00; 

100-$4.25;  l,000-$24.00.  Rhubarb  (Victoria) 

6-$1.25;  12-$2.00;  25-$3.50.  Horseradish  12-$.80; 
25-$1.50;  50-$2.00;  100-$3.60.  Price  list  on  re- 
quest.  Field  Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 
“WE  FIND  THE  American  Agriculturist  is 

giving  us  many  profitable  inquiries  from  the 
advertising  we  have  in  your  classified  depart¬ 
ment.”  Walter  K.  Morss,  Bradford,  Mass. 
SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Bunch  Portorico, 
Nancy  Hall,  Allgold,  Copperskin,  regular  Por- 
torican,  Goldrush:  200.  $2;  300,  $2.50;  500, 
$3.25;  1,000,  $5,50.  Yellow  Jersey,  Red  Yams, 
New  Centenial:  200,  $2.50;  300,  $3.50;  500,  $5; 
1,000,  $8.50.  Fully  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  High  Yield  Plant  Co.,  McKenzie,  Tenn. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  Im- 

proved  Portoricos,  Nancy  Halls,  All  Golds, 
Vineless  Portoricos,  Copperskin  Goldrush, 
Georgia  Reds,  300-$1.75;  500-$2.50;  1,000-$4.00; 
10,000-$35-00,  Free  grower’s  guide  “Growing 
Potatoes  Everywhere!”  Steele  Plant  Company, 

Gleason,  .Tennessee. _ 

AFTER  JUNE  1ST,  vegetable  ^plants ;  Brussel 
sprouts,  cabbage,  broccoli,  100-S1.40,  500-$3.00, 
1.000-$5 .00.  Tomato,  cauliflower,  100-$1.50, 
500-S3.75,  1,000-$6.00.  Pepper,  100-$2.00,  500- 
$4.50,  l,000-$7.50.  Jersey  sweet  potato,  200- 
$2.25.  Postpaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field 
Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS  _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fiscner  Greenhouses.  Dept 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey.  _ 

DAHLIAS,  ALL  KINDS,  twenty  assorted  $3.00 

postpaid  Mrs.  George  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS 

SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING)  '  on  steel,  aluminum, 
cloth,  paper,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New 

York.  Dept.  G.  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N  Y. 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS:  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  signs,  Box 
452,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SMALL  MOTEL  WITH  combination  Antique 
&  Gift  Shop  located  “General  Leonard  Wing 
Memorial  Highway”  U.  S.  Vermont  4,  Ver¬ 
mont’s  busiest  east-west  highway,  12  miles 
from  Rutland.  Established  sixteen  years,  open 
year  around.  Property  consists  of  large*  many 
windowed  showroom  facing  highway.  Two  bed¬ 
rooms,  modern  kitchen.  Exquisite  liviing  room 
with  elevated  fireplace  and  picture  window. 
Motel  wing  of  three  units  joins  main  building 
and  is  beautifully  furnished  even  including 
televisions.  Two-car,  brick  front,  masonry 
garage  with  spare  room  for  workshop  in  rear. 
Basement  of  motel  has  finished  wood  panelled 
game  room  with  unusual  snack  bar,  pool  table, 
ping-pong  table  and  shuffleboard  court.  As¬ 
phalt  tile  floor  in  attractive  two-tone  pattern. 
Grounds  attractively  landscaped  and  flowered 
with  picnic  area  and  outside  fireplace.  Water 
from  deep  Artesian  well.  Asking  price  of 
$40,000  includes  motel  and  shop  furnishings 
with  valuable  ‘  stock  of  antiques  and  gifts. 
George  L.  Porter,  Sr.,  Castleton  Corners,  Bom- 
oseen,  Vermont. _ 

SMALL  COUNTRY  Feed  Mill  for  sale,  reason¬ 
able.  Owner  retired.  Will  advise  if  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Central  Jersey.  Box  7,  New  Egypt,' N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

FANCY  GRADE  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup 
in  lithographed  cans,  gallons  $6.60;  half  gal¬ 
lons  $3.60;  quarts  $1.90.  Delivered  third  zone. 

J.  Irwin  Wilson,  Greensboro,  Vermont. 

PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SyrupTTancy  grade, 

$5.50  per  gallon  plus  shipping  charges.  James 
F.  Burbank,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


_ HELP  WANTED  _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.)  114  E. 
32nd.  Dept.  C-74E,  New  York  16. 

WOMAN  FOR  HOUSEWORK  in  country.  Mm 
-alone.  Home,  reasonable  wages.  Lloyd  Weber, 
RD2,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  PERMANENT  in  modern 
country  home  in  Berkshires,  two  adults.  Box 
5,14-QX,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
HERDSMAN  WANTED  BY  July  1,  on  large 
purebred  Guernsey  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars,  including  experi¬ 
ence,  interests,  and  references.  Box  514-VB, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— OLDER  ^COUPLE,  semi-retired  to 

take  care  of  beautiful  country  home;  woman 
to  do  housework,  man  to  look  after  yard  and 
garden.  Owner  away  half  of  year.  Attractive 
salary.  Mrs.  Alla  S.  Rodman,  Millington, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED — GIRL  or  woman  to  help — house¬ 
work  farm  home.  Good  home,  pay.  Child  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Ralph  Moreland,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

BOY  OR  RETIRED  MAN  h^lp  on  farm.  Good 
home,  pay.  Ralph  Moreland,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  WANTED  FOR  couple.  Light  house¬ 
work.  Small  modem  country  home.  Live  in. 
Good  pay.  Phone  or  write:  Alfred  Fletcher, 
Burdett,  N.  Y:  


MOBILE  HOMES 

BOSTON  HILLS  MOBILE  Homes.  Route  219, 
5  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  near,  Buffalo, 
has  on  display  at  all  times  a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  and  used  mobile  homes.  We  ac¬ 
cept  furniture,  farm  machinery,  anything  of 
value  in  trade.  We  are  completely  equipped  to 
deliver  anywhere  anytime. 


ENGINES  &  GENERATORS 

AVOID  COSTLY  REBORING  —  re-ring  your 
Wisconsin  Engines  now  with  Tricrome  piston 
rings.  Designed  and  built  to  Wisconsin  specifi¬ 
cations.  Three  of  four  rings  for  each  piston  are 
full-chromed.  Plating  protects  rings  and  cylin¬ 
der  walls,  extends  ring  and  engine  life.  Only 
$7.95  per  set  for  Models  TF,  TFD,  TH,  THD— 
$15.90  per  set  for  Models  VE4,  VF4,  VH4 — 
and  $16.60  for  Model  VG4D.  Also  available 
for  other  Wisconsin  Engine  models  .  .  .  and  in 
.010”,  .020”  and  .030”  oversizes  at  the  same 
low  prices.  Stocked  by  your  nearby  Authorized 
Wisconsin  Engine  Service  Station.  Write  for 
address  to  Dept.  FC-161,  Wisconsin  Motor  Cor¬ 
poration,  Milwaukee  i6  Wisconsin. 


_ NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use. 
14-15-16  inch  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company,  ITayetteville,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  usea  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319.  _ 

TREE  PLANTER  —  Customline,  guaranteed, 

heavy  duty  tree  planters.  Literature  on  request. 
Kamp  Brothers.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

BULLDOZER  TDla,  excellent  condition  $2950. 
Warren  Blowers  Hall,  N  Y,  LY-6-2308. _ 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne- 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. _ 

“WE  HAVE  HAD  very  many  results  from  your 
fine  paper.  In  fact,  we  have  sold  various  pieces 
of  farm  equipment  in  New  York,  Mass.,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  as  a  result  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  in  American  Agriculturist.  We  definitely 
know  that  it  pays  off.”  Don  Howard,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.  ’  .’ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  Holland  22  belt  blower 
w/unloading  attachment,  PTO  drive.  6’  sickle 
bar  attachment,  for  New  Holland  800  or  818 
forage  harvester.  Used  66  balers  w/motors. 
Will  deliver.  D&S  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y,  Morrisville  OV-4-2841. 

IHC  THRESHER  for  sale.  Excellent  condittom 
Lester  G.  Litzelman,  Overton,  Pa.  _ 

20  ACRES  FARM  EQUIPMENT— 125  crawlers 

and  wheel  tractors,  75  balers  all  makes,  30 
combines,  new  SP  $1050;  and  pull-type  $150, 
up;  flail  choppers;  New  Holland  33  dem.  $895; 
Lundell  $1050;  rotary  cutters  $265;  8  used  hay 
conditioners  $250,  up;  2  used  New  Holland  68 
balers;  one  John  Deere  14T,  IHC — 46,  IHC-— 
55T  PTO  $995;  clean  ready  to  run  New  Hol¬ 
land  $300,  up;  85  used  rakes  all  makes.  Don 

Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  We  deliver. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Direct  cut  grass  head  for  a  32  A 
Paper  field  harvester.  Charles  Lucey,  RD  #" 
Holcomb,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

SALE— TWO-ROW  Champion  Potato  Harves¬ 
ter.  Earl  Reichle,  Wapping,  Conn.  Phone 
Mi-4-1454. _ - 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 

200  ACRES  LOCATED  central  New  York  for 
dairyman  with  40  to  50  head  dairy  and  foil 
line  equipment.  Good  building  and  house  with 
all  improvements.  Box  514-JW,  American  Agn- 
cuit.urist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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REAL  ESTATE _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY :  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings  machinery,  feed.  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate.  Chautauqua.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

is ~ ACRES  LAND,  good  well,  some  buildings 

Would  make  good  nudist  camp  or  summer 
home.  Price  $3500.00.  Box  514-SC.  American 

Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  31  states  ver  4,000  properties  de¬ 
scribed;  established  61  years.  World’s  largest! 
Strout  Realty,  <,51-R  Park  Avenue  So.,  New 

York  10,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  350  ACRES,  70  tillage  in  Monroe, 
N]  H.  9  room  house,  carry  40  head  cattle,  low 
taxes,  good  schools  Information  write  or 

phone  Stephen  Bowen,  Westfield,  Vermont. _ 

VERMONT  VILLAGE  HOME,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  six  rooms,  main  road,  near  take. 
Price  $2850.  George  Brew,  Miles  Pond  Con- 

cord,  Vermont,  _ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Ten  acres  of  land  on 
main  highway  near  Connecticut  river.  Water 
and  lights  available,  price  $850  George  Brew 
Miles  Pond,  Concord,  Vermont. _ 

FARMS  — 1200  ACRES,  Central  New  York, 

Finger  Lakes  Region;  completely  stocked  with 
Registered  Polled  Herefords  and  full  line  of 
eouipment;  2  sets  of  buildings.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  514-DY.  American  Agricul 

turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

CONNECTICUT  DAIRY  Farm  100  acres,  6 
room  house,  bathroom,  Artesian  well;  new 
barn  for  40  cows;  all  modern  farm  machinery; 
6,000  broiler  coop;  trout  brook.  Steady  income. 
$22,000,  half  cash.  Call  evenings  Logan  4-2438. 

John  Okoney,  Plainfield,  Conn. _ 

FROM  OWNER  -  50  acre  farm  in  Ferguson- 

ville.  Maude  Fitzpatrick,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. _ _ 

IWO  DELAWARE  FARMS — 224  acres,  $85,000; 
n  acres,  $40,000;  mostly  tillaple,  wonderful 
rucking  or  dairy,  streams  for  irrigation.  All 
nodern  conveniences.  Farms  in  excellent  con- 
iition.  15  miles  from  State  Capital.  Shown  by 
appointment  only.  Terms.  ,R  J.  Haass,  Mary 

del,  Delaware.  _ 

385  ACRES,  117  TILLAGE,  .  9-room  insulated 
house,  barn  40  x  60  ft.,  some  tools.  $7,600.00 
Arthur  Kimball,  Guilford,  Maine.  Phone  TR— 

6-J91S. _ _ _ _ _ V, _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  Dairy-grape  farm; 
two-story  frame  modern  home,  tenant  house, 
large  barn,  machinery  barn,  two  silos,  330 
acres  half  tillable  25  grapes,  John  Deere 
machinery,  fifty  milking  Holsteins.  twenty-two 
young  stock.  It's  all  financed.  Income  in  1960 
$32,000.  Income  in  1960 — grapes— 
$10,000.  Huffman  Real  Estate.  Chautauqua. 
N.  Y.  Phone  3873. 


FARM  LOANS _ 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  of  farmers  are- 
best  handled  by  people  who  specialize  in  farm 
credit — your  local  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  They  operate  with  just  one  aim  in 
mind — to  provide  the  very  best  in  farm  fin 
ancing.  See  vour  local  Federal  Land  Bank  As¬ 
sociation  for  a  long-term  loan  or  Production 
Credit  Association  for  shorter-term  loans.  Or, 
write  for  free  circular'  Dept.  E,  310  State 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

WANTED  TO  BOARD:  Retarded  or  crippled 
child  under  five,  permanently.  $1500  per  year. 
Write  Mrs.  S.  D  Howard.  Norridgewock. 
Maine. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps.  100. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines'  415.  Ont. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  "Empire  stamps, 
100.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. _ _ _ _ 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps. 
100.  Approvals,  Crown  Stamp  Company,.  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

RELIABLE  MAN  with  small  family  wants 
steady  maintenance;  position.  Experienced  car¬ 
penter,  plumber.  Good  references.  Box  263, 
Angola,  N.  Y. 


_ SWIMMING  POOLS 

FAMILY  FUN.  Fire  protection.  Your  choice: 
vinyl  lined  wood,  concrete.  Circular,  rectangu¬ 
lar.  Do-it-yourself  or  we  will.  Accessories  for 
existing  pools.  Write  or  call  K.  Gallagher,  1764 
Slaterville  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  4-6990. 


___  SILOS _ _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-lVIatic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30 
diameter,  complete  reeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals  W  I 

Walker.  RD2  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  At  site  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Craine 
wooden  stave  silo  recently  completely  recon¬ 
structed.  Approximately  19’x40’.  New  roof.  All 
good  doors.  Excellent  condition.  Write  Box 
5_14-UB,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

A  WOOD  S1LC  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Bo}< 
BS-521,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  and  sheds.  -  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able,  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

May  21,  22,  23,  24— Annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  convention  N.Y.S.  Milk  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  at  Grossinger’s,  Gros- 
singer,  N.  Y. 

May  27 — Beef  Producers  Day, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

May  31-June  1-3 — Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairyland  Festival,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

June  3  7—  Eastern  Maine  Guernsey 
Parish  Show,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono. 

June  3  —  Steuben  County  Pomona 
Grange  Dairy  Festival,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

June  3-8  —  Annual  meeting  of 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

June  5-8 — 7^th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  6  —  Niagara  County,  New 
York,  Hay  Day,  place  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

June  7  — Chautauqua-Cattaraugus 
Counties  Hay  Day,  Robert  Stern 
Farm,  Balcom’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Rcisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11. 

Iowa.  _ _ 

AUCTION  '  SCHOOlT  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  Assortment  N.F.  thread,  as¬ 
sorted  sizes  ti  tc  Vs  to  6 M;  inches  long  $15.00 
per  100  pounds  FOB  check  with  order.  Rolling 
Equipment  Co.  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17, 
New  York. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  crops,  vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.51  prepaid,  50%  less  mill 
price.  Joseph  Hein.  120C  Eton  Road,  Thorn- 
wood,  N.  Y. 


_ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS— Buy'  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet — 
$5.67:  8  x  12  feet— $8.64;  12  x  14  feet— 
$15.12.  Write  for  list-  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year,  pureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  On  photo  finishing.  8  exp. 
roll — developed  with  8  jumbo  prints  450;  12 
exp  roll.  650  Send  for  discount  prices  on  film 
and  color  finishing.  Photos.  Dept.  (A),  Box 
1007,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ _ 

PHOTO  FINISHING — Send  for  price  list  and 

mailers.  Postal  Film  Service,  Dept.  A.,  PO 
Box  247,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y.. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST  _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St. ,  Torririgton,  Conn. _ 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

FREE  —  WALLPAPER  CATALOG  1961  Edi- 

tion.  Smart  new  patterns.  Save  50  percent.  In¬ 
structions  for  measuring  and  hanging.  We  pay 
postage.  Penn  Wail  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  O. 
Bridgeton,  N-  J-  _ _ 

PLASTlU  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 

pints.  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250  Oxboro.  Box  7031N, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. ,  _ _ 

DRESSES  24c,  SHOES  39c;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Tra.rsworld.  164-A.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 

12,  N.  Y, _ 

BUY  WHOLESALE !  Big  discounts.  Watches, 
appliances  etc.  Free  cats. eg!  Housewares  Dis¬ 
tributors,  1216-AY  West  79th  St.,  Chicago  20, 

Illinois. _ _ _ 

SUITINGS  ~  3 Mi  YARDS — 60  wide.  Finest 
rayon-dacron  gabardines.  Washable.  Crease  re¬ 
sistant.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics.  2005- AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
REWARD!  WRITE  me  where  to  buy  large  lots 

comforter  remnants.  Bofgkvist’s,  Kittery,  Me. 

GREASE  LESS  DOUGHNUT  Machine,  Like  new 
at  less  than  half  price.  Box  456,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148 »  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Phone  4-0445  _ _ _ _ 

”WE  HAVE*  ADVERTISED  tarpaulins  in  every 
issue  of  your  magazine  for  the  past  several 
years  and  every  month  we  receive  many  in¬ 
quiries,  most  of  them  resulting  in  sales.”  A.  C. 
Legg,  Pres.,  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. _  - _ 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema..  “'Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sin-e  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 


June  13-16  —  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 

June  15-17 — 14th  Annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  National  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

June  18 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Association  Annual  Show, 
Marlboro,  Vermont. 

June  21  —  Maine  Polled  Hereford 
Field  Day  and  Sale,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono. 

June  25-30  —  Maine  4-H  Event, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

June  26-July  2 — National  Conven¬ 
tion,  Campers  &  Hikers  Association, 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  State  Park,  Mo. 

June  28  &  29  —  Future  Farmers 
of  America  State  Convention,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

July  7  &  8  —  Maine  Broiler  Fes¬ 
tival,  Belfast. 

July  19  —  Grassland  Field  Day 
and  Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

-  July  29 — State  Dairy  Show,  Wind¬ 
sor  Fairgrounds,  Windsor,  Maine. 

July  31  —  Maine  Brown  Swiss 
Sale,  Picnic,  and  Show,  Ralph 
Prime’s  Farm,  Augusta. 

July  31- August  5  —  Bangor  State 
Fair,  Bangor,  Maine. 

August  9  —  Field  Day  at  Lock- 
wood  Farm  in  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

August  10-12  —  Annual  meeting 
of  Eastern  Apiculture  Society,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

August  18  —  1961  Pennsylvania 
Plowing  Contest  will  be  held  on  the 
Donald  E.  Lichtenwalner  Farm, 
Macungie,  R.  D.  1,  Penna. 

August  18-19 — Lumberjack  Round¬ 
up,  Branbury  State  Park,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

August  20  —  Southern  Vermont 
Dairy  Coat  Association  Kid  Show, 
Marlboro,  Vermont. 


August  22-23  —  NYABC  Cattle 
Show,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

October  3-5  —  NEPPCO  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Convention,  Farm  Show 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

October  19-20- — G.L.F.  Stockholders 

( 

Annual  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

October  30-November  4  —  Annual 
convention  of  the  American  Milk 
Goat  Record  Association,  Penn  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 
(Eighth  Spotlight  Sale  November  4). 


EMPIRE  STATE 
FARM  SHOW 

LANS  ARE  going  ahead  for  the 
Second .  Annual  Empire  State 
Farm  Show.  It  will  be  held  during 
the  first  or  second  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  probably  at  the  War  Memorial 
Building  in  Syracuse. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  member  organizations, 
applications  of  five  new  organiza¬ 
tions  for  membership  were  approv¬ 
ed.  They  were  the  Mutual  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Milk  Producers, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  New  York  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealers  Association,  New  York 
State  Grange,  and  the  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange. 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  the  State 
Grape  Growers  Cooperative,  the 
State  Peach  Growers  Association, 
the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency. 

Following  the  membership  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  the  following  offic¬ 
ers  were  elected:  President,  Donald 
C.  Shoemaker;  vice-president,  John 
C.  York;  secretary,  Joseph  J.  Sug- 
den;  assistant  secretary,  Fred  S. 
Daiger;  and  treasurer,  Edmund  J. 
Keane. 


AA’s  Farm  Dollar  Guide 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

CAREFUL  RESEARCH  HAS  SHOWN  that  hens  lay  best  when  tem¬ 
peratures  in  house  are  between  45  and  65  degrees  F.  It  re¬ 
quires  insulation  to  hold  these  temperatures  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter. 

IN  LATE  SPRING  U.  S.  laying  flock  was  3%  below  '60.  More 
chicks  are  being  hatched  than  last  year  but  fewer  than 
1955-60  average.  Shell  eggs  in  storage  April  1  were  27% 
of  1960  holdings  at  same  date.  Frozen  egg  holdings  down 
30%.  Looks  like  a  reasonably  good  year  for  egg  producers. 

FARM  REARED  BOYS  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  15,000  NEW 
YEARLY  POSITIONS  IN  1  'AGRIBUSINESS' ’-those  businesses 
selling  to  farmers  and  marketing  farm  products .  Qualified 
graduates,  so  we  are  told,  are  available  to  fill  about 
one-third  of  the  jobs. 

TESTING  AT  MARYLAND  AND  OHIO  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  INDI¬ 
CATE  POSSIBILITY  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  TRACTOR  FUEL  SAVING  by 
shifting  to  higher  gear  and  reducing  engine  speed. 

RECENT  FIGURES  FROM  MINNESOTA  INDICATE  THAT  FATTENING 
HOGS  GAIN  BEST  WHEN  THEY  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  FLOOR  SPACE. 
Three  groups  of  pigs  were  in  the  experiment .  One  group  with 
9  square  feet  of  space  gained  1.61  lbs.  per  day  at  a  feed 
cost  of  $12.95  per  cwt .  of  gain  ;  the  group  with  14.7  square 
feet  gained  an  average  of  2.01  lbs.  per  day  at  a  feed  cost 
of  $10.78  per  cwt.  ;  the  group  with  19.6  square  feet  gained 
an  average  of  2.11  lbs.  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $10.24  per 
cwt.  of  gain. 

IN  1959  IK  S^  FARMERS  BORROWED  A  RECORD  TOTAL  OF  MORE 
THAN  2.6  BILLION  FROM  LOCAL  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS,  3.7%  more  than  '58  and  88%  more  than  1955.  Of  the 
488  PCA's  in  the  nation,  469  are  completely  farmer-owned. 

WE  REPEAT ,  ban  on  all  sales  of  raw  milk  i’n  New  York  State 
has  been  postponed  one  year. 
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Oul  Farm  Family  Museum 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


THERE  seems  to  be  much  con¬ 
cern  these  days  about  preparing 
and  adjusting  to  retirement. 
Fortunate  farm  couples  who, 
like  my  husband  and  myself,  retire 
on  their  own  farms,  need  have  no 
anxiety  about  this.  They  will  find 
plenty  to  do  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  home  and  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

But  however  absorbing  their  work, 
they  need  something  to  do  for  fun. 
This  might  be  to  create  a  new  hobby 
or  carry  on  an  old  one.  My  husband 
and  I  carried  on  a  half-started  hob¬ 
by  when  we  moved  our  small  col¬ 
lection  of  handmade  old  country  tin 
from  a  crowded  utility  room  to  our 
upstairs  hall.  These  few  pieces, 
which  included  my  husband’s 
father’s  tin  shaving  cup  -  and  my 
grandmother’s  hand  blocked  pieced 
tin  pan  were  the  start  of  our  farm 
family  museum. 

Slowly  our  collection  grew.  Al¬ 
most  every  day  we  found  in  cup¬ 
boards,  on  top  pantry  shelves,  in 
attic,  cellar  and  barn,  not  only  tin, 
but  wooden  household  articles  and 
•farm  tools  that  had  been  made  and 
used  by  those  who  had  gone  before 
us.  _ 

We  planned  to  use  only  those 
articles  belonging  to  our  families. 
But  neighbors  and  friends  were  gen¬ 
erous  and  since  their  contributions 
were  typical  of  the  past  on  the 
farms  of  this  Upstate  New  York  re¬ 
gion,  we  gladly  accepted  them. 

As  our  collection  is  now  arranged, 
we  can  see  from  the  hall  stairway, 
hanging  over  the  upper  railing,  a 
blue  and  white  wool  coverlet  woven 
by  my  husband’s  great-grandfather; 
Aunt  Mary’s  red,  white  and  blue 
pieced  quilt,  and  a  black  and  white 
plaid  blanket  of  wool  spun  by  Grand¬ 
mother  E.  before  her  marriage  in 
1835.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  a 
small  wall  telephone  like  the  one 
which  was  in  the  living  room  when 
I  came,  to  this  farm  as  a  bride  near¬ 
ly  50  years  ago. 

Underneath  this  is  my  father’s 
small  deer  hide  coach  trunk  with 
brass  nailhead  decorations.  This  was 
given  to  him  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  Along  the  edge  of  the  cover  is 
a  strip  of  leather  which  kept  the 
contents  of  the  trunk  dry  when  it 
was  on  the  coach  top. 

Along  the  right  side  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  hall  are  about  100  pieces  of 
handmade  tin.  Among  them  are  tea 
canisters,  hot  water  bottle,  mea¬ 
sures,  scoops,  dinner  horns,  spittoon, 
and  a  skating  or  privy  lantern. 

These  are  all  household  articles, 
but  men  are  more  interested  in  them 
than  women.  When  an  expert  tin¬ 
ner  looks  again  and  again  at  the 
curving  spout  of  my  grandmother’s 
whaleoil  can  and.  says,  “It  took  a 
smart  man  to  do  that,”  or  another 
man  traces  with  his  finger  the  pre¬ 
cisely  fitted  cover  of  our  suet  pud¬ 
ding  steamer,  we  know  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  excellent  workmanship  of 
the  craftsman  who  made  them. 

Along  the  left  wall  of  the  hall  are 
handmade  wooden  tools.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  a  rectangular  ox- 
box  with  slanting  sides  measuring 
6x2x1%  feet.  This  came  from 
the  Townsend  homestead  farm  that 
was  settled  in  1800.  Since  oxen  were 
too  slow  to  make  the  trip  to  the  barn 
at  noon,  they  were  fed  in  the  field 


Some  of  the  100  pieces  of 
handmade  tin  in  the  farm 
family  museum  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Townsend,  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.  Note  the  rare  tin  skat¬ 
ing  or  privy  lantern  on  shelf 
under  righthand  candle 
sconce. 


from  this  box.  At  night  chopped  hay 
and  a  little  grain  were  put  in  the 
box,  sprinkled  with  water  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  blanket,  in  readiness  for 
the  oxen’s  noontime  meal  the  next 
day. 

Standing  in  this  box  now  are 
wooden  rakes,  scoops,  forks,  snow 
shovel,  flail,  wagon  jack,  ox  yoke 
and  shoulder  yoke. 

The  wooden  tool  that  is  my  hus¬ 
band’s  special  pride  is  a  rake  from 
his  grandfather’s  Manney  reaper, 
the  first  reaper  used  in  this  area.  A 
family  diary  indicates/it  was  in  use 
August  17,  1865. 

In  this  group  of  wooden  tools  is  a 
pump  log  which  was  one  of  a  line 
of  logs  that  carried  water  from  a 
spring  to  the  barn.  This  log  is  about 
7  feet  long,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  2-inch  hole  bored  in  it  length¬ 
wise.  A  wooden  eaves  trough,  given 
to  us  by  a  neighbor,  stands  beside 
this  log. 

I  like  to  think  of  these  indepen¬ 
dent  and  industrious  farmers  who 
when  they  needed  something  were 
ingenious  enough  to  make  it.  When 
possible,  they  “made  do”  with  wood 
which  was  always  at  hand,  while  tin 
was  expensive. 

That  they  were  equally  clever  in 
making  household  utensils  for  their 
wives  is  shown  in  our  wooden  churn, 
bowls,  ladles  and  molds  for  butter 
making,  a  pounding  barrel  and 
plunger  for  washing,  sugar  pail  and 
sugar  box  and  square  coffee  mill. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  we  use  the 
top  of  an  old  pine  chest  to  display 
old  baskets.  The  quaintest  is  a  small 
round  English  basket  with  cover. 
This  is  the  type  that  old  ladies  used 
to  carry  their  starched  white  caps. 
Thus,  they  were  fresh,  and  perky, 
ready  to  put  on  when  they  arrived 
at  a  friend’s  house  to  spend  the  day. 

Next  to  the  baskets  is  the  sewing- 
corner.  On  an  1867  Wheeler  and  Wil¬ 
son  sewing  machine  is  a  sewing  bas¬ 
ket  and  a  collection  of  old-time  sew¬ 
ing  articles.  Here,  too,  are  a  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  two  reels.  Beside 
the  wheel  is  a  powder  keg  contain¬ 
ing  coarse  tow.  This  keg  has  hand¬ 
made  hoops  of  hickory  saplings  and 


on  the  bottom  is  a  picture  which 
identifies  it  with  Civil  War  times  or 
before. 

Recently  we  were  given  carded 
rolls  of  wool  from  the  attic  of  the 
Townsend  homestead.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  and 
are  white  and  blue  flecked  with 
white.  When  unwrapping  the  cloth 
that  was  around  the  wool,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  it  was  fastened 
with  a  sharp  polished  thorn  instead 
of  a  pin.  I  couldn’t  have  been  more 
thrilled  if  I  had  found  a  pin  set  with 
rubies  and  diamonds. 

According  to  .  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  the  earliest  form  of  pin 
was  a  natural  thorn.  In  this  country 
pins  were  first  made  in  1775,  and  by 
1824  their  manufacture  was  well  es¬ 
tablished.  Being  thrifty,  the  Town¬ 
sends  were  evidently  not  making 
everyday  use  of  them  at  the  time 
this  wool  was  carded. 

The  wool  rolls  now  hang  on  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

In  their  attic,  cellar,  and  barn  the 
Townsends  found  not  only  tin  but  also 
many  wooden  household  articles 
made  and  used  by  those  who  had 
gone  before  them. 


The  wooden  oxbox  holding  these 
farm  tools  came  from  the  Townsend 
homestead  farm,  settled  in  1800. 
Rake  at  left  is  from  Manney  reaper 
in  use  on  Townsend  farm  in  1  865. 
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Our  Farm  Family  Museum 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


spinning  wheel.  Beside  them  are  a 
pair  of  very  finely  knitted  knee- 
length  stockings  of  white  wool 
from  the  1835  trousseau  of  Grand¬ 
mother  Emmaline.  Here,  too,  are 
Grandfather  John’s  long  blue  stock¬ 
ings  that  she  probably  knitted  from 
yarn  she  spun  from  those  blue 
wool  rolls. 

Off  the  hall  is  a  bedroom  which 
houses  the  remainder  of  our  collec¬ 
tion.  In  our  imagination  this  room 
is  divided  into  woodshed,  sitting 
room,  children’s  corner,  kitchen, 
and  bedroom.  At  the  windows  are 
Aunt  Mary’s  gray  and  gold  shades 
which  operate  with  a  cord  at  the 
side.  On  one  wall  is  a  group  of 
brightly  cblored  First  World  War 
Liberty  Bond  posters.  On  the  other 
walls  are  old  prints  and  pictures. 

The  floor  of  the  room  is  covered 
with  matting.  Laid  on  this  are  piec¬ 
e's  of  early  carpeting.  Probably  the 
oldest  is  Grandma  W’s  wool  yarn 
carpet,  woven  like  the  wool  cover¬ 
lets.  Another  is  Grandmother  T’s 
richly  colored  brussels  carpet  which 
was  on  the  floor  of  her  front  and 
back  parlors  for  over  90  years. 

The  linoleum  which  lies  beside 
it  was  on  her  hall  at  the  same  time 
and  is  still  bright  and  clear.  Equal¬ 
ly  new  looking  is  a  lovely  rose, 
green  and  brown  striped  carpet  giv¬ 
en  to  us  by  a  friend.  This  was  made 
from  wool  sheared  from  sheep 
raised  on  their  farm. 

In  the  middle  of  the  “woodshed” 
end  of  the  room  is  a  big  pine  cup¬ 
board  brought  up  from  the  cellar. 
On  its  shelves  and  top  are  hand¬ 
made  nails,  powder  horns,  oxshoes 


and  many  small  iron  tools. 

In  one  corner  beside  the  cupboard 
is  a  horse  blanket,  lap  robe,  knotted 
leather  fly-net,  harness,  saddle,  and 
Uncle  Lige’s  sleigh  bells.  In  the 
other  corner  are  our  stoves,  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested.  There 
are  only  three— a  Shaker  stove  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  neighbor,  Grandma  C’s 
little  parlor  stove  which  was  pat¬ 
ented  in  1846,  and  Grandfather 
John’s  parlor  stove  patented  in  1847. 
This  has  a  thermostatic  control  that 
automatically  closes  and  opens  the 
draft.  Men  seem  to  be  interested 
that  this  draft  control  was  used  at 
such  an  early  date.  My  husband 
gave  another  stove  like  this  (his 
father’s)  to  the  very  fine  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Museum  and  they  make 
a  feature  of  it. 

In  the  “sitting-room”  part  of  the 
room  is  a  large  cherry  table.  On  it  is 
a  kerosene  oil  lamp,  buskboard,  a 
collection  of  old  spectacles  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  pair  of  women’s  blue  glass 
goggles,  a  writing  collection,  my 
mother’s  scrapbook  of  trading  cards, 
a  box  of  old  postcards,  and  about 
everything  that  might  have  been 
found  on  a  mid-Victorian  center 
table  from  a  palm  leaf  fan  to  polish¬ 
ed  abalone  shells. 

Across  the  room  is  an  old  pine 
English  sea  chest  lined  with  an  or¬ 
iginal  blue  blotter-like  paper  and 
filled  with  homespun  blankets  and 
pieced  quilts. 

In  this  section,  too,  is  the  “chil¬ 
dren’s  corner”  with  a  child’s  old- 
fashioned  sled,  old  games,  books, 
toys,  blocks  and  dolls.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  is  a  pasteboard  doll  house 


that  folds  like  a  book.  This  has  four 
brightly  colored  mid-Victorian 
rooms. 

Next  is  the  “kitchen.”  On  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  mantel  are  iron 
kettles,  tea  kettles,  fireplace  broilers 
and  muffin  pans.  Among  the  collec¬ 
tions  are  early  glass  canning  jars, 
jugs,  irons,  and  in  a  place  of  honor, 
a  Civil  War  mess  plate. 

In  the  corner  beside  the  “kitchen” 
is  the  “bedroom.”  Here  may  be  the 
oldest  thing  in  our  museum.  It  is  a 
pine  trundle  bed,  crudely  made  and 
having  wooden  rollers.  Along  the 
wall  beside  it  is  a  row  of  wooden 
pegs  taken  from  a  back  clothes- 
press.  On  these  hang  Aunt  Helen’s 
white  net  dress  with  bodice  and  a 
three-tiered  ruffled  skirt  with  bustle. 
This  she  wore  in  1864  when  she  was 
20.  Beside  it  is  my  grandmother’s 
ruffled  chemise  with  tiny  handmade 
stitches,  my  mother’s  wedding  hand¬ 
kerchief,  my  father’s  white  vest  and 
scarf.  Next  is  a  collar  worn  by  my 
husband  when  he  was  a  child  and 
his  mother’s  black  satin  lace-edged 
parasol  lined  with  rose. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having 
friends  who  have  museums  more 
complete  than  ours  and  we  learn 
much  from  them.  Among  these 
friends  is  a  couple  who  have  a  real 
museum  with  beautiful  antiques  and 
historical  documents,  as  well  as 
more  primitive  things. 

When  we  visit  the  kitchens  of  his¬ 
torical  mansions  and  museums,  we 
find  articles  similar  to  ours  in  use. 
When  we  last  visited  the  Lippett 
Homestead  kitchen,  johnnycake  was 
baking  in  the  fireplace  in  a  pie  dish 
of  pieced  tin  exactly  like  the  one  a 
friend  had  given  to  me. 

It  was  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  we 


ON  LOOKING  AT  A 
CONTOUR  MAP 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

Under  the  light  the  map  begins  to  live. 

Here  are  the  hills,  the  brooks,  the  rocks 
I  knew. 

The  buckwheat  field,  the  road  with 
thank-you-ma'ams. 

The  swamp  where  spicy  pink  azaleas 
grew. 

Whorls  and  dots  and  wide  concentric 
curves. 

Plotted  by  someone  at  a  drawing  board. 

Have  tricked  me  briefly  into  going  back 

To  childhood  country  with  my  youth 
restored. 


saw  a  pan  like  my  grandmother’s 
(though  not  in  as  good  condition) 
and  first  learned  it  was  called 
pieced  tin.  There,  too,  we  identified 
our  pair  of  small  iron  shears  as 
sugar  shears  or  nips,  used  to  cut  off 
cone  sugar  as  needed.  This  was  cane 
or  barley  sugar  crystalized  in  cone 
shaped  molds. 

One  of  the  joys  of  our  museum  is 
showing  it  to  friends  who  really 
wish  to  see  it.  Not  everyone  does. 
Some  say,  “Oh,  let’s  wait  until  the 
next  time  we  come,”  or  “Don’t  you 
remember  I  saw  it  last  summer?” 
We  well  understand,  for  there  is 
nothing  here  that  might  be  called  a 
thing  of  beauty,  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  furnish¬ 
ings  we  live  with  downstairs.  But 
our  farm  family  museum  is  a  con¬ 
stant-source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  us,  and  brings  contact  with  many 
new  people. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  TOUR- AUGUST  3-25,  1961 
Conducted  by  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

luxury  through  some-  of  the  most  rugged,  most  beautiful,  most  picturesque  country  in  the 
own  "Golden  West".  You'll  see  unbelievable  colors,  spectacular  chasms  and  waterfalls, 
finest  mountain  panoramas,  the  picturesque  California  Coast, 
ivel  with  friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks  and  meet  people  you'll  always  remember 
een  part  of  a  thrilling  experience.  You'll  travel  without  a  worry  in  the  world-every  tour 
efully  planned  by  the  experienced  tour  specialists  of  TSB.  You'll  have  no  money  worries 
pense  ticket  covers  everything,  even  tips. 

lete  information  on  this  tour  of  the  "Golden  West",  mail  coupon  today.  j—  — 
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American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  S-2 
Travel  Service  Bureau 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 

Please  rush  me  free  booklet  and  full  information  on  the 
all-expense  American  Agrieulturist-TSB  Golden  West 
Holiday,  August  3-25,  1961. 
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ASPARAGUS 
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TIME  is  here! 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKLETON 


Serve  asparagus,  topped  with  a  delicious  sauce,  with  new  potatoes  cooked  in 
their  skins  and  cheese-crusted  broiled  tomatoes.  photo:  National  Dairy  Council. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  enjoy 
spring’s  first  vegetable  —  those 
bright  green  asparagus  stalks 
with  their  delicate  and  distinctive 
flavor  and  good  supply  of  vitamins 
A  and  C.  Properly  cooked  and  at¬ 
tractively  served,  asparagus  can 
highlight  any  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Be  careful  not  to  overcook  aspara¬ 
gus,  as  overcooking  will  change 
bright  green  color  to  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  olive  green.  Leaving  the  pan 
uncovered  during  the  first  few 
minutes  of  cooking,  and  cooking 
just  until  tender,  will  help  retain 
the  attractive  green  color  of  as¬ 
paragus. 

I  like  to  cook  asparagus  spears 
in  a  medium  sized  skillet  or  a  large- 
bottom  saucepan.  I  spread  the 
stalks  in  2  layers  in  the  pan, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  pour  on  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  I 
boil  the  asparagus  a  few  minutes 
uncovered,  then  cover  pan  and  boil 
12  to  15  minutes  or  until  lower  part 
of  stalk  is  just  fork  tender.  I  lift 
out  the  cooked  asparagus  spears 
with  a  pancake  turner  or  two  forks. 

Try  this  “panned”  or  “braised” 
method  for  cooking  asparagus  cuts 
for  an  unusually  flavorful  product: 

PANNED  ASPARAGUS 

l/s  to  2  pounds  asparagus 
Butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

Wash  asparagus,  break  off  tough 
ends,  and  remove  scalbs.  Cut  as¬ 
paragus  stalks  diagonally  (Chinese 
fashion)  into  slices  about  ^-inch 
thick  and  IV2  inches  long.  This  can 
be  done  easily  by  laying  a  couple 
of  asparagus  spears  on  a  cutting 
board  and  cutting  diagonally  with  a 
long  sharp  knife. 

Place  3  tablespoons  butter  in  a 
heavy  skillet  with  a  tight  cover  and 
melt.  Add  the  asparagus  cuts,  salt 
and  pepper  lightly,  and  toss  until 
asparagus  is  coated  with  butter.  Add 
about  2  to  3  tablespoons  water. 
Cover  pan.  Heat  until  vegetable 
sizzles.  Then  turn  down  heat  to  keep 
asparagus  from  burning.  Stir  the 
vegetable  or  shake  the  pan  frequent¬ 
ly  to  keep  vegetable  from  burning 
and,  if  needed,  add  just  a  bit  more 
water.  Cook  just  until  fork-tender 
and  serve  quickly.  Do  not  overcook. 
Serves  about  4. 


Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers 

My  hobby  is  collecting  salt  and 
pepper  shakers.  A  friend  recently 
asked  me,  “Why  collect  such  a  com¬ 
mon  thing?”  In  answer,  I  can  say 
that  I  derive  great  enjoyment  from 
my  collection.  Looking  at  my  small 
china  shakers  with  blue  forget-me- 
nots  painted  on  them  brings  to  my 
mind  pleasant  memories  of  my 
grandmother,  now  deceased.  They 
belonged  to  her.  An  odd-shaped  one 
that  somewhat  resembles  a  pine¬ 
apple  recalls  the  old  back  woodshed 
of  Grandfather’s  house  where  I 
found  it. 

Friends  have  sent  me  shakers 
from  14  states.  I  hope  some  day  to 
have  a  set  from  all  50  states.  I  have 


Serving  Asparagus.  Asparagus  is 
always  delicious  served  just  with 
butter  and  seasonings.  Suggestions 
are  given  below  for  varying  butter 
sauces.  I  think  nothing  tastes  much 
better  than  asparagus  spears  or  cuts 
on  toast  points  or  toasted  English 
muffins,  or  Holland  rusks,  topped 
with  a  perfect  cream  sauce.  (A  piece 
of  fried  ham  placed  on  the  toast  be¬ 
fore  the  asparagus  is  an  addeG 
treat.) 

The  cream  sauce  may  be  varied 
with  the  addition  of  grated  cheese, 
sauteed  mushrooms,  hard  cooked 
chopped  eggs,  and  any  special  sea¬ 
soning  added.  Vinaigrette  sauce 
served  cold  over  cold  cooked  aspara¬ 
gus  spears  on  lettuce  and  garnish¬ 
ed  with  pimiento  strips  makes  a 
good  salad.  A  cup  of  cream  of  as¬ 
paragus  soup  of  just  the  right  thick¬ 
ness  makes  a  good  beginning  for 
certain  meals. 

TOPPINGS  FOR  FRESH  ASPARAGUS 
SPEARS 

Buttered  Crumbs.  For  6  servings 
of  Asparagus  Polonaise  combine  IV2 
cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs  with  3 
tablespoons  melted  butter  and  stir 
over  low  heat  until  crumbs  are 
browned.  Sprinkle  buttered  crumbs 
over  hot  servings  of  asparagus. 
Crumbled  bits  of  crisp  cooked  bac¬ 
on  may  be  added  to  crumbs,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Lemon  Butter.  For  6  servings,  add 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  lemon  rind  to  Vi  cup 
butter  heated  to  bubbling  and  serve 
over  asparagus. 

Amandine  Sauce.  For  6  servings, 
saute  Vi  cup  shredded  blanched  al¬ 
monds  in  Vi  cup  butter  until  slight¬ 
ly  browned.  , 

Chive-Cream  Dressing.  For  V2  cup 
of  dressing,  combine  Vs  cup  sour 
cream,  Vi  cup  mayonnaise,  Vi  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
IV2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh 
chives,  and  Vi  teaspoon  powdered 
dry  mustard  and  heat  only  until 
warm. 

Goldenrod  Sauce.  For  6  servings, 
make  a  cream  sauce  with  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  2  tablespoons  flour, 
and  1%  cups  milk.  Combine  Vi  cup 
light  cream  and  1  egg  yolk,  add  to 


sets  that  resemble  animals,  bii'ds, 
household  items,  fruits,  vegetables, 
couples  from  various  lands,  and 
many  novelty  sets.  This  past  Christ¬ 
mas  I  received  my  first  foreign  set 
from  Greece.  I  am  now  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  mail  each  day,  as  I  am 
expecting  a  set  from  a  friend  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  it 
silly  for  a  busy  mother  of  four 
youngsters  to  collect  shakers,  but  I 
feel  that  I  not  only  have  150  sets  of 
shakers,  but  also  150  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  special  persons,  dates,  and 
places.  I  always  enjoy  hearing  from 
other  collectors  and  exchanging 
when  possible.  —  Mrs.  Fred  Boyce, 
R.  2,  Watkins  Glen ,  N.  Y. 


sauce,  and  cook  over  low  heat  for 
about  2  minutes.  Add  1  to  2  table¬ 
spoons  prepared  mustard.  Place 
sauce  on  top  of  serving  of  asparagus 
and  top  with  sieved  hard  cooked  egg 
yolks. 

Vinaigrette  Sauce.  To  V2  cup 
French  dressing  made  with  olive  oil 
and  part  tarragon  vinegar,  add  1 
tablespoon  each  of  chopped  green 
pepper,  stuffed  olives,  cucumber  or 
dill  pickle,  finely  chopped  parsley, 
and  chives.  This  may  be  heated  and 
served  over  hot  asparagus  or  served 
cold  over  cold  asparagus  in  a  salad. 

Hollandaise  Sauce.  For  4  servings, 
beat  2  egg  yolks  until  very  thick  and 
lemon  colored  and  add  Vi  teaspoon 
salt  and  dash  cayenne  pepper.  Add 
4  tablespoons  melted  butter  a  little 
bit  at  a  time,  beating  constantly. 
Then  add  slowly,  a  small  amount  at 
a  time  and  beating  after  each  addi¬ 
tion,  a  mixture  of  4  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  and  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

HAM  AND  ASPARAGUS  ROLLS 

6  thin  slices  boiled  ham 

18  cooked  asparagus  spears 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoon  flour 
2  cups  milk 

Salt  and  pepper 
1  cup  sliced  mushrooms,  fresh 
cooked  or  canned 
6  English  muffins 

Roll  three  asparagus  spears  in 
each  slice  of  ham  and  fasten  with  a 
toothpick.  Brush  rolls  with  melted 
butter  and  place  under  broiler  until 
lightly  browned.  Melt  butter,  stir  in 
flour  and  then  add  the  milk  gradu¬ 
ally.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  thick¬ 
ened  and  smooth.  Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Stir  in  the  mushrooms. 

To  assemble  each  serving:  place 
broiled  ham  roll  on  split  toasted 
English  muffin,  top  with  mushroom 
sauce,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Note:  You  may  substitute  a  cheese 
or  egg  sauce  for  the  mushroom 
sauce,  if  desired.  Also  ham  roll  may 
be  served  on  a  toast  slice  or  on  a 
waffle  section.  Garnish  with  a  broil¬ 
ed  peach  half  stuffed  with  a  prune, 
if  desired. 


CASSEROLE  OF  ASPARAGUS  AND  EGGS 

4  tablespoons  butter,  melted 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  cup  grated  cheese 

2  cups  cooked  asparagus 

4  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced 

Vz  cup  bread  cubes 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

Combine  butter  and  flour,  add  the 
milk,  and  blend  well.  Cook  over  low 
heat  until  smooth  and  thickened. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  and  stir  in  the 
grated  cheese  and  stir  until  melted. 
Place  alternate  layers  of  asparagus 
and  eggs  in  a  buttered  quart  and  a 
half  casserole.  Pour  cheese  sauce 
over  top.  Top  with  bread  cubes  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  the  cubes 
of  bread.  Bake  in  a  quick  moderate 
oven  (375°F)  about  15  minutes  or 
until  bread  cubes  are  brown.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  serve.  Serves  4. 

FREEZING  ASPARAGUS 

Select  young  tender  stalks  with 
compact  tips  for  freezing.  Sort  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thickness  of  stalk 
ends  and  trim  all  stalks  to  5-inch 
lengths  or  lengths  to  fit  package 
(or  cut  in  2-inch  lengths).  Wash  as¬ 
paragus  thoroughly  in  running  cold 
water.  Discard  for  freezing  any 
stalks  that  are  more  than  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

Heat  stalks  in  rapidly  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  according  to  thickness  of  stalk; 
small  stalks  for  2  minutes;  medium 
stalks  for  3  minutes;  and  large 
stalks  for  4  minutes.  Cool  promptly 
in  very  cold  running  water  and 
drain. 

Pack  into  containers,  leaving  no 
head  space.  When  packing  spears, 
pack  stalks  parallel  in  box  alternat¬ 
ing  tips  and  stem  ends.  Seal  and 
freeze.  If  largfer  units  of  frozen  as¬ 
paragus  are  desired,  lay  asparagus 
on  moisture-vaporproof  material 
with  tips  and  ends  of  stalks  alter¬ 
nating,  fold  tightly,  seal  and  freeze. 

For  asparagus  cuts,  cut  into  1  to 
IV2  inch  lengths  before  scalding  and 
scald  as  for^asparagus  spears.  Pack¬ 
age,  freeze,  and  store  at  0°F.  or 
lower. 
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4568.  Tie-shouldered  sundress  is 
easy  to  sew.  Cotton  for  this,  of 
course.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half 
Sizes  12%,  14 1 2,  1612,  18%,-  20 %; 
2214,  ’  35  cents. 

4588.  Smart  sleeves  add  a  pretty 
touch,  stand-up  collar,  too.  Sew  this 


4588  1414— 24'4 


in  cotton,  linen,  one  of  the  new 
blends.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
14%,  16 14 ,  1814,  20*2.  2214,  24%. 

35  cents. 

See  styles  for  North,  South,  East, 
West  in  the  pages  of  our  full-color 
Fashion  Catalog.  Price,  35  cents. 


Patterns  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35c  for  Fashion  Catalog.  Cover  illustration  above. 


We  provide  SPECIALIST  service 

Fly  MOHAWK  — the  Specialist  in  regional  air  travel  . . . 
with  convenient  commuter  schedules;  fast,  on-time 
performance;  more  flights  originating  where  you  board. 


\ 


i 


CALL  A  SPECIALIST  — CALL  MOHAWK 

Look  for  us  in  “The  Yellow  Pages"  or 
phone  your  travel  agent 


The  SPECIALIST  Airline 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE 

PAYS  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 

\ 

IN  OR  OUT  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 


Paid  to  March  1 ,  1961 :  $2,831,587  to  6,317  policyholders. 


EXAMPLE:  Member’s  3-year-old  son  used  $1,800  benefits 
for  a  claim  for  Diabetes.  Fie  has  also  had  diagnostic  sur¬ 
gery  and  $2,235  has  been  paid  for  that  cause.  Total  to  date— 
$4,035. 

WITFF  this  unique  farm  group  insurance  plan  for  G.L.F. 

members,  you  receive  up  to  $5,000  (under  age  65)  for 
EACH  Insured  Person  and  for  EACH  disability.  This  plan 
covers  Hospital,  Surgical,  Nursing  Care,  Doctor’s  and  other 
medical  expenses  incurred  IN  or  OUT  of  the  hospital. 

TO  find  out  more  of  the  many  valuable  advantages  of 
G.L.F.  Member  Insurance,  send  for  this  free  folder  today. 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE,  DEPT.  A 
Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN :  I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F. 
Member  Group  Health,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance  for 
G.L.F.  members,  their  families  and  employees. 

NAME . AGE . ..... 

ADDRESS . 

My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency . - . 

Premium  payments  may  be  handled 
by  milk  check  deductions. 


611. 
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In  the  picture,  a  JOHN  DEERE  2010 
tractor  teams  up  with  one  of  the 
most  eye-catching  pieces  of  farm 
equipment  on  the  market,  the  hay 
bale  ejector,  to  get  haying  done  in 
a  hurry.  Farmer  approval  of  the 
"bale  thrower"  is  demonstrated  by 
the  sales  of  this  time  and  labor 
saver. 

THE  JAMES  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  just  published  a  new  hog 
equipment  catalog. 

It  is  full  of  valuable  and  practical 
ideas  on  the  new  way  to  raise  hogs 
at  a  profit — raise  more  pork  with 
less  labor  on  a  Jamesway  hog  lot. 
This  new  way  of  raising  hogs  re¬ 
quires  special  equipment  which  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  new 
book. 

A  copy  of  this  catalog  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  local  Jamesway  dealers,  or 
by  writing  to  the  company. 

A  new  600  Combine  of  high  ca¬ 
pacity,  increased  stability  and  wide 
versatility  is  being  produced  by  the 
J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The  new  uni-body  combine  has  a 
high  degree  of  maneuverability  and 
provides  an  elevated  operator's  plat¬ 
form  with  convenient  controls  for  easy 
visibility  of  the  operating  mechanism. 
The  combine  has  an  enlarged  thresh¬ 
ing  mechanism,  adjustable  wheels  for 
stability  and  a  three-speed  trans¬ 
mission. 

A  new  motion  picture  titled  “Con¬ 
crete  In  The  ’60’s:  Report  No.  1,” 
has  been  released  by  the  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  film,  a  continuation  of  the  news¬ 
reel  series  issued  annually  since  1957, 
highlights  outstanding  construction 
projects,  news  events  and  new  ap¬ 
plications  of  concrete  during  the  past 
year. 

The  interesting  projects  highlighted 
in  the  film  make  it  suitable  for  both 
technical  and  non-technical  audi¬ 
ences.  Sixteen  millimeter  prints  are 
available  onToan  through  any  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association’s  35 
district  offices  located  in  major  cities 
of  the  United  States. 


A  new  concept  in  manure  spreaders 
is  this  130  bushel  flail  type  PTO 
spreader  by  NEW  IDEA.  Free-swinging 
steel  flails  mounted  on  a  single  ro¬ 
tating  shaft  finely  shred  manure  and 
spread  it  in  a  uniform  band  80-90 
inches  wide.  The  spreader  handles 
frozen  or  sloppy  manure  without 
build-up  even  in  sub-zero  weather 
and  the  covered  undershot  action 
cylinder  discharges  manure  I  o  w 
where  the  wind  can't  carry  it. 


"Retractable  landing  gear"  to  permit 
high-speed  lengthwise  towing  —  the 
first  major  improvement  in  soil  pul¬ 
verizer  design  in  a  decade— is  being 
used  by  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS  of 
Brillion,  Wisconsin.  The  new  line  is 
now  in  production  and  is  available  in 
ten  and  twelve  foot  rolling  widths, 
yet  are  no  wider  than  a  tractor  when 
being  moved.  This  innovation  solves 
the  problem  of  narrow  gates  and 
highway  towing— long  a  bugaboo  of 
pulverizer  owners. 

Heretofore  offered  under  an  experi¬ 
mental  use  label,  Amitrol-T,  a  liquid 
formulation  of  amino  triazole,  is 
now  available  for  commercial  use 
from  AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.  of 
Ambler,  Pa.  Two  years’  extensive 
trials  show  this  formulation  to  be 
extremely  effective  on  quackgrass, 
milkweed,  horsetail,  spurge,  cattails 
and  water  hyacinth. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  Amitrol-T 
for  perennial  weed  control,  poison 
ivy,  etq.,  the  most  outstanding  use 
is  a  pre-planting  application  on 
quackgrass  followed  by  a  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  treatment  of  Atrazine  8(7^. 

Designed  to  accommodate  the 
extra-large  silo  unloaders,  the  Feed 
King  Tube  Feeder  made  by  BADGER 
NORTHLAND  INC.,  has  capacity  to 
handle  the  output  from  two  ordinary 
unloaders  operating  at  the  same  time 
in  side-by-side  silos.  It  will  mix 
ground  feed  or  grain  with  silage 
while  distributing  along  its  entire 
length  or  grass  and  corn  silage  at 
the  same  time  from  two  different 
silos. 

Full  information  and  prices  may  be 
obtained  from  any  Badger  dealer  or 
by  writing  directly  to  the  company  at 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin. 

The  HANSON  2000  series  piston 
pump,  available  with  a  1”  solid  shaft 
for  engine  mounting  or  with  a  l-%” 
or  l-Vg”  coupling  power  -  take  -  off, 
handles  all  types  of  spray  materials 
including  wettable  powders  that  gen¬ 
erally  cause  excessive  wear  in  other 
type  pumps.  Work-hardening  cylinder 
wall  liners  and  wear-compensating 
piston  cups  combat  abrasion  and  are 
easily  replaceable. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  Model  56-F  flail-type 
forage  harvester  features  a  heavy- 
duty,  clean  cutting  rotor  which  runs 
on  a  self-aligning  high  speed  roller 
bearing  and  is  adjustable  for  shear 
bar  clearance.  The  cutting  knives  are 
reversible  and  can  be  replaced  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  the  shear  bar  sections 
can  also  be  replaced  individually.  It 
has  either  side  or  rear  delivery  of 
material  into  truck  or  wagon. 


First  found  on  Long  Island, 
face  flies  have  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  (shaded  area). 


Face 

Flies 

By 

JOHN  G.  MATTHYSSE* 


rT,HE  facd  fly  arrived  in  North 
*  America  about  10  years  ago,  and 
was  first  found  in  the  United  States 
in  1953  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
The  first  serious  annoyance  noted 
was  in  1958.  Every  year  since,  the 
fly  has  become  a  worse  pest,  so  that 
we  can  expect  severe  troubles  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  summer. 

The  face  fly  is  such  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  it  prefers  the  face  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  poking  its  mouthparts  into  the 
eyes  and  causing  a  copious  flow  of 
tears.  The  flies  lap  up  the  tears  and 
other  excretions  on  the  face  and 
body.  Cattle  and  horses  are  so  se¬ 
verely  annoyed  by  this  fly  walking 
all  over  their  faces  that  they  do  not 
graze  properly.  Cattle  will  stand  in 
groups  in  the  sun,  with  their  heads 
all  facing  toward  the  center  of  the 
group,  to  try  to  obtain  some  comfort. 

Like  House  Fly 

The  face  fly  appears  almost  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  common  house  fly.  The 
males  are  different  in  that  the  sides 
of  the  body  toward  the  rear  are 
tinged  with  orange,  but  the  males 
more  commonly  are  found  on  rocks 
and  fence  posts  in  the  sun  rather 
than  on  cattle.  If  you  see  large 
numbers  of  flies  that  look  like  house 
flies  walking  over  the  faces  and 
bodies  of  cattle  on  pasture,  these 
are  face  flies. 

Controlling  the  face  fly  is  very 
difficult.  Tests  during  1960  proved 
two  types  of  treatment  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  but  both  are  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  first  is  a  repellent  wiped  onto 
the  cow’s  face.  This  should  include 
8%  of  Crag  Fly  Repellent  plus 
Pyrenone  in  a  suitable  oil  base.  Re¬ 
lief  for  a  full  day  can  be  obtained 
with  this  material,  but  it  must  be 
wiped  onto  the  faces  of  all  cows  in 
the  herd  every  day.  It  is  not  very 
practical  for  young  stock  or  beef 
cattle  which  are  not  brought  into 
the  barn  daily. 

The  second  type  of  treatment  is 
corn  syrup  bait  with  a  killing  agent 
such  as  DDVP.  Accepted  for  use  in 
1961  is  0.2%  DDVP  in  such  a  bait; 
possibly  within  a  month  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  0.5%  DDVP  will  be  al¬ 
lowed.  By  means  of  a  paint  brush 
a  stripe  of  this  material  should  be 
applied  to  the  face  of  each  cow  in 
the  herd. 

Exactly  how  often  the  herd  must 
be  treated  is  not  known.  Both  the 
bait  and  the  repellent  treatments 
will  be  available  under  numerous 
brand  names  this  coming  season. 

Research  gives  promise  of  better 
methods.  A  number  of  materials  fed 
to  cattle  have  been  effective  in  kill¬ 
ing  maggots  in  manure.  Ronnel, 


*Professor  of  Entomology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


which  has  been  accepted  for  use  as 
a  feed  additive  against  cattle  grubs, 
is  effective  against  face  flies.  The 
face  fly  dosage  is  less  than  for 
grubs,  but  treatment  must  be  contin¬ 
uous  all  summer. 

Safety  and  residue  hazard  of  com 
tinuous  feeding  of  Ronnel  is  not 
known,  so  there  will  be  no  allowed 
use  of  this  treatment  against  face 
flies  in  1961.  Certain  synthetic  rela¬ 
tives  of  pyrethrum  also  look  prom¬ 
ising  for  this  type  of  treatment,  and 
may  be  better  than  Ronnel  from  the 
standpoint  of  producing  no  residue 
in  milk.  Ronnel  definitely  should  not 
be  used  on  milking  cattle. 

Improvement^  in  repellents  and 
baits  may  largely  be  improvements 
in  method  of  application.  The  use 
of  electric  eye  automatic  cattle 
sprayers  is  very  promising  and  will 
be  widely  tested  in  1961.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  baits  or  repellents  in  aero¬ 
sols  or  pressurized  sprays  may  be  a 
convenient  method  of  application, 
and  this  also  will  be  tested. 

Fighting  face  flies  on  pasture  is 
but  one  part  of  the  old  problem  of 
fly  control  on  livestock.  Horn  flies, 
horse  flies,  stable  flies,  mosquitos, 
etc.  are  all  still  with  us.  Horn  fly 
control  is  relatively  easy,  by  apply¬ 
ing  dust  of  methoxychlor  or  mala- 
thion  to  milking  cattle,  or  the  same 
insecticides  in  oil  or  water  to  beef 
cattle.  Back  rubbers  and  automatic 
oilers  are  easy  methods  of  applying 
these  materials  to  beef  cattle,  and 
give  excellent  results. 

Biting  Fly  Control 

Repellents  such  as  Crag  Fly  Re¬ 
pellent,  MGIC  326,  Tabatrex,  etc.  plus 
pyrethrum  and  synergist  are  still 
the  backbone  of  biting  fly  control. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  only 
thorough  and  heavy  application  in 
the  barn  will  give  protection  subse¬ 
quently  on  pasture. 

House  flies  in  the  barn  are  a  very 
different  problem.  In  much  of  the 
Northeast,  house  flies  are  resistant 
to  all  the  materials  approved  for 
spraying  walls  of  dairy  bams,  in¬ 
cluding  Diazinon  or  Korlan.  One  ap¬ 
plication  will  give  control  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  when  the  barn  is  re¬ 
sprayed  there  will  be  almost  no 
control. 

As  a  result,  sanitation  is  a  real 
necessity  to  help  control  house  flies- 
Be  sure  to  clean  out  the  calf  pens 
regularly  as  these  are  the  main 
source  of  house  flies  under  north¬ 
eastern  dairying  conditions. 

Dry  or  liquid  sugar  baits  includ¬ 
ing  killing  agents  such  as  DDVP, 
Dipterex,  Malathion,  Dibrom,  etc. 
are  effective  against  resistant  flies 
and  should  be  used  very  liberally- 
The  old  standby  of  pyrethrum  on 
base  sprays  in  the  air  in  the  barn  is 
a  must  nowadays. 
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Travel  With  Us! 


TWO  OF  our  finest  American 
Agriculturist  tours  are  schedul¬ 
ed  for  August  and  September.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  taking  a  vacation, 
why  not  come  with  us  on  one  of 
them?  In  August  we  will  visit  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  here  in 
America,  and  in  September  we’ll  set 
sail  for  the  British  Isles.  Here  are 
the  exact  dates  and  brief  details  of 
these  delightful  tours: 

August  3-25  —  Golden  West  Tour. 

This  three  weeks’  toqr  will  take  us 
as  far  west  as  California.  Enroute 
to  the  Coast  we  will  visit  Colorado 
Springs,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Zion  and 
Bryce  National  Parks,  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  While  in  California,  we’ll 
see  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  Disney¬ 
land,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and 
San  Francisco;  then  up  the  coast 
from  California  to  Victoria,  Canada. 
Returning  home  we  will  have  two 
clays  in  magnificent  Glacier  Nation¬ 
al  Park.  This  tour  is  a  beauty! 
You’ll  enjoy  every  moment  of  it! 

Sept.  1-28 — British  Isles  Tour.  So 
many  people  who  go  to  Europe  with 
us  have  said,  “Oh,  I  wish  there  were 
time  to- see  more  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland!”  So  we  have 
planned  this  special  tour  of  these 
lovely  isles.  Think  of  seeing  the 
lakes  of  Killarney,  Blarney  Castle, 


Dublin,  Edinburgh,  the  English 
Lake  district,  Wales,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwick  Castle,  London, 
Stonehenge,  and  many  other  histor¬ 
ic  and  beautiful  places.  All  this  plus 
a  delightful  Atlantic  cruise  on  the 
beautiful  SS  Mauretania!  Space  will 
be  limited  on  this  tour.  If  you  want 
to  come  with  us,  you  should  send 
in  your  reservation  soon. 

For  complete  details  and  exact 
cost  of  these  two  escorted,  all-ex¬ 
pense,  high  quality  tours,  write  for 
free  copies  of  the  itineraries  to  E. 
R.  Eastman,  President,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  You  may  use  the  coupon  below— 
but  don’t  delay!  Reservations  are 
already  coming  in  for  both  of  these 
tours.  We’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  and  we  can  promise  you  that  if 
you  travel  with  us,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

American  Agriculturist  tours  are 
famous  for  their  perfection,  and 
congenial,  friendly  groups  of  people. 
Plan  to  come  with  us  this  summer 
on  one  of  these  tours  and  see  for 
yourself  how  easy  and  how  delight¬ 
ful  it  is  to  travel  with  American 
Agriculturist.  Our  competent  Trav¬ 
el  Service  Bureau  escort  handles  all 
travel  details,  and  everything  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  of  your  ticket. 


*  •  ■  /  * 
E.  R.  Eastman,  President 

1  American  Agriculturist 

j  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York.  I 
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I  Golden  West  Tour  (August  3-25)— -  » 

British  Isles  Tour  (September  1-28) -  1 
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takes  every  evenly  formed  ear  in  a 
stretch  of  row,  has  is  tested,  then 
adds  two  percent  to  compensate  for 
nubbins  and  the  fact  that  a  picker- 
sheller  puts  a  little  cob  in  with  the 
shelled  grain. 

The  drier  also  put  the  heat  to  400 
ions  ol  hay  in  1960.  I  saw  some  of 
the  results  in  the  mow  the  day. I 
visited  -no  shamrock  of  Killarney 
could  be  greener.  “Buyers  drive  us 
crazy  asking  for  hay,”  says  Ed. 

Not  all  is  on  the  plus  side  with 
tile  drier,  however,  for ,  Ed  would 
make  some  changes  if  he  were  build¬ 
ing  again.  He  would  use  flat  perf¬ 
orated  steel  sheets  for  floors,  so 
there  would  be  no  “bumps,”  as  at 
Present  to  prevent  sweeping.  He’d 
•also  arrange  the  building  so  air 
could  be  recirculated,  going  through 
the  material  being  dried. 

The  Stricklands,  located  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  dairy  area,  sell  most  of 
their  corn  crop  to  a  local  feed  mill. 
Recently,  they  started  experiment- 
lng  with  fattening  out  23  pigs,  using 
a  self- feeding  arrangement.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  will  be  a  profitable  outlet  for 
some  ctorn  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
relationships  of  the  price  of  pork 
and  the;  price  ol  milk  to  the  price  of 
corn  constantly  change,  in  turn 


changing  the  profitableness  of  vari¬ 
ous  market  outlets. 

Many  changes  have  come  to  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  Towanda  area  since  Ed’s 
ancestors  settled  in  the  vicinity  in 
1799;  Ed’s  brother  Stephen  now 
lives  on  the  original  Strickland 
homestead.  Ed,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  six  children  (3  girls,  3  boys) 
have  taken  part  in  some  of  these 
changes. 

As  I  drove  through  the  fertile 
farmland  of  the  Susquehanna  Val¬ 
ley  toward  home,  I  mused  about  the 
fantastic  output  pbr  farm— and  per 
farm  family  —such  as  I  had  just  vis¬ 
ited.  Why  did  such  productiveness 
develop  so  rapidly  in  this  nation? 

In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  saw  the  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  of  the  pioneers  as  they 
lestlessly  pushed  westward,  looking 
for  better  land,  for  enough  elbow 
room  in  which  to  grow — a  search 
for  opportunity  rather  than  securi¬ 
ty.  Has  it  been  the  same  spirit  that, 
down  across  the  years,  has  brought 
an  abundance  to  our  nation  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Ed  Strickland’s  .great 
grandfather?  From  somewhere,  an 
.anonymous  quotation  leaped  to 
mind,  summing  up  my  musing. 
“From  the  intangibles  of  the  spirit 
spring  man’s  tangible  accomplish¬ 
ments.” 
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the  job  will  be  done  fifty  years 
from  now? 

GRASS 

r\ID  YOU  ever  stop  to  think  what 
miracle  plant  grass  is  and  how 
much  we  owe  it?  For  ten  thousand 
years  it  has  furnished  the  pasture 
and  the  hay  for  our  kine,  and  our 
work  animals.  Without  grass,  our 
civilization  as  we  know  it  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

What  a  lift  of  the  heart  and  spirit 
it  gives  us  to  see  the  grass  of  the 
new  spring  covering  the  earth  with 
its  green  mantle  —  the  first  real 
promise  that  another  spring  and  an¬ 
other  resurrection  of  life  are  at 
hand. 


Automation  Comes  to  the  Mayfield 


HEN  I  WAS  young,  all  a  farm¬ 
er  needed  to  do  his  haying 
were  a  team  of  horses,  a  mowing 
machine,  a  one-horse  rake,  a  lum¬ 
ber  wagon  with  a  hay  rigging,  may¬ 
be  a  horse  fork  and  some  hand 
forks.  So  far  as  equipment  was  con¬ 
cerned,  that  was  it.  It  took  3  men, 
a  lot  of  heavy  hard  work,  and  the 
month  of  July  to  do  a  small  haying. 

Now  take  a  look.  Required  now 
are  a  tractor,  a  mower  with  a  6  or 
7-foot  cut,  a  side  delivery  rake, 
power  baler  with  loader,  and  an 
elevator  to  run  the  bales  into  the 
mow.  Some  farmers  also  have  con¬ 
siderable  extra  equipment  such  as 
hay  crusher  and  hay  drier.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  baling  his  hay,  a  farmer 
wants  to  make  grass  silage,  he  will 
need  in  addition  to  a  field  chopper 
a  high,  tight  box  for  his  wagon  and 
a  blower  to  put  the  chopped  grass 
into  the  silo. 

Owing  to  modern  equipment, 
making  grass  silage  requires  no 
hand  labor  whatever,  and  except 
for  handling  the  bales  from  the 


wagon  to  the  elevator,  no  hand  la¬ 
bor  is  required  in  harvesting  dry 
hay. 

I  used  to  look  forward  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  haying,  but  was  always 
darned  tired  of  it  before  it  ended. 
You  old-timers  will  remember  how 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the 
hay  into  cocks  which  had  to  be 
just  right.  Then,  if  there  was  a 
hard  rain,  every  haycock  had  to  be 
opened  and  scattered  by  hand  in 
order  to  dry  the  hay. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  hard  work, 
of  course,  on  the  haying sjob,  but  it 
is  nothing  like  it  used  to  be  because 
of  the  hand  work  that  was  required. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  harder  job 
than  pitching  off  a  load  of  hay  by 
hand  on  the  west  side  of  a  shed  on 
a  blazing  hot  July  day — unless  it  is 
mowing  it  away  up  under  the 
eaves. 

Yes,  the  old  ways  of  haying  are 
gone.  Maybe  they  are  nice  to  think 
about  sometimes,  but  I  say,  let 
them  go.  The  new  day  of  automa¬ 
tion  is  better.  How  do  you  suppose 


Of  all  our  plants,  there  is  none 
more  virile,  more  determined  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  and  to  grow 
than  grass.  It  is  hard  to  kill.  Last 
summer  I  put  too  much  fertilizer,  on 
our  lawn,  and  for  a  time  the  grass 
seemed  to  disappear  in  spots.  But 
lo  and  behold!  this  spring  the  grass 
is  an  even  dark  green,  so  lush  and 
growing  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up  with  it  with  a  lawn  mower. 
But  Carl  Sandburg  said  it  best: 

“Pile  the  bodies  high  at  Austerlitz 
and  Waterloo, 

Shovel  them  under  and  let  me  work — 
I  am  the  grass;  I  cover  all. 

And  pile  them  high  at  Gettysburg 
And  pile  them  high  at  Ypres,  Verdun 
Shovel  them  under  and  let  me  work. 

Two  years,  ten  years,  and  passengers 

ask  the  conductor; 

What  place  is  this? 

Where  are  we  now? 

« 

I  am  the  grass. 

Let  me  work.” 

HOW  DO  YOU  STAND? 

IN  DOING  the  research  work  in 
A  order  to  write  my  story,  The 
Words  and  the  Music,  a  novel  about 
Daniel  Webster,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  strength  of  feeling  this  great 
statesman  and  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  had  for  America,  our 
liberties,  and  for  the  forefathers 


Making  Hay 


who  made  these  liberties  possible. 

At  this  time  near  Memorial  Day 
when  all  Americans  should  give 
some  thought  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  our  country,  perhaps 
we  should  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions  about  our  own 
attitude  toward  our  country. 

Are  we  forgetting  what  our  liber¬ 
ties  cost? — and  what  it  will  mean 
to  those  who  will  follow  us  if  we 
lose  them?  Are  we  forgetting  how 
right  our  fathers  were  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  we  should  never  ask  any¬ 
thing  of  anyone — particularly  gov¬ 
ernment — if  we  can  do  it  ourselves? 
Are  we  losing  the  determination  to 
fight  for  ^fundamental  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  we  still  must  have  if  we 
are  to  win  against  our  enemies  both 
outside  and  inside  the  nation? 

Listen  to  what  Webster  said: 

“Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne, 
or  their  effects  overcome.  If  disas¬ 
trous  wars  should  sweep  our  com¬ 
merce  from  the  ocean,  another  gen¬ 
eration  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  industry  may 
replenish  it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay 
waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a  new 
cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

“It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the 
walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to 
crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  its'' gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

“But  who  shall  reconstruct  the 
fabric  of  demolished  government? 

“Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty? 

“Who  shall  frame  together  the 
skillful  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  with  state 
rights,  individual  security,  and  pub¬ 
lic  property? 

“No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they 
will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
will  be  destined  to  a  mournful  and 
melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Roman  of  Grecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  the  monuments  of  a 
more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of 
constitutional  American  liberty.” 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

'T’HIS  GAVE  me  a  laugh.  Hope  it 
1  does  you.  It  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Fred  Keppler  of  Westerloo, 
New  York. 

A  “hifalutin”  society  lady  had 
some  distinguished  guests  for  din¬ 
ner.  At  the  last  .moment,  she  de¬ 
cided  she  should  have  some  mush¬ 
rooms  with  the  steak,  but  the  cook 
told  her  all  they  had  were  some 
canned  mushrooms  which  were  old. 
So-o-o  they  decided  to  try  a  sample 
on  the  dog.  If  he  survived,  then 
surely  the  mushrooms  would  be 
good  enough  for  the  guests  to  eat. 

Everybody  was  enjoying  the  din¬ 
ner  when  suddenly  the  cook  burst 
into  the  dining  room  and  whispered 
to  the  hostess: 

“The  dog  has  just  died!” 

The  hostess  rushed  to  the  tele¬ 
phone,  called  her  family  doctor,  and 
had  the  stomachs  of  all  her  guests 
pumped  out.  When  the  excitement 
had  died  down  a  bit,  the  hostess 
turned  to  the  cook  and  said: 

“Where  is  the  dog  now?’; 

“Still  out  in  the  street, ;  Ma’am, 
where  the  car  hit  him.” 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


LINE  FENCE  DISPUTE 

"My  neighbor  and  I  had  an  argument 
over  the  line  between  our  properties. 
Apparently,  the  two  deeds  do  not  agree 
exactly.  I  hired  a  surveyor  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  line  was  as  I  claimed 
it  to  be.  However,  my  neighbor  will  not 
recognize  this  and  he  says,  if  I  build  a 
fence,  he  will  tear  it  down." 

This  is  a  common  problem  and 
will  become  more  common  as  peo¬ 
ple  move  from  the  city  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  best  way  to  handle  such  a 
situation  is  for  the  two  neighbors  to 
sit  down  and  agree  that,  together, 
they  will  hire  a  surveyor  who  will 
check  over  both  deeds  and  that  they 
will  abide  by  his  decision. 

In  the  situation  our  reader  de¬ 
scribes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
he  can  force  his  neighbor  to  accept 
the  surveyor’s  decision  except  to  go 
to  court  and  fight  it  out.  That  is  too 
bad  because  it  might  have  been 
avoided  by  mutual  agreement  be¬ 
fore  any  surveying  was  done. 

NOUGHT  POOlt  i  OWS 

I  bought  a  dairy  of  cows  on  time,  and 
I  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  ever 
since.  Several  of  them  have  mastitis. 

I  have  complained  to  the  cow  dealer 
and  he  sent  a  vet  over,  who  left  some 
ointment  which  seemed  to  help  tempor¬ 
arily.  I  can  never  pay  for  these  cows 
with  the  production  I  am  getting,  and 
the  dealer  has  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  rest  of  my  herd.  What  protection 
dees  a  dairyman  have  under  such  con¬ 
ditions? 

Unfortunately,  relatively  little.  If 
the  dealer  guaranteed  the  cows  in 
definite  terms  in  writing,  you  can 
hold  him  to  the  guarantee.  But  I 
strongly  suspect  that  there  was  no 
written  guarantee,  and  -that  if  it 
was  verbal  there  was  no  definite 
specification  as  to  what  was  guar-, 
anteed. 

You  could  always  sue  for  dam¬ 
ages,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
guarantee,  the  outcome,  to  say  the 
least,  will  be  uncertain.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  readers  points  up  the 
importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  you  are  buying  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  replacements  for  your  dairy 
herd.  / 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Vaughn  Poole,  whose  former  ad¬ 
dress  was  R.  D.  1,  Norwich,  Conn.,  ’ 
and  who  may  be  in  Maine. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 

RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hilts  No.  Tonawanda  . 

$9.64 

(refund  on  coffee  maker) 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Wilcox.  Elmira  . . 

18.70 

(refund  ou  parts) 

Mrs.  John  Gardner,  Lyons  . 

11.83 

(refund  on  toys) 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cherepowich,  East  Marion 

22.37 

(adjustment  on  repairs) 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Dedrick.  Drydenr  . 

178.85 

(payment  for  cow) 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobarf  . 

13.00 

(refund  on  razor) 

Mr.  E.  H  Doolittle,  Moravia  . 

3.1 1 

(refund  on  bulbs) 

19.35 

(ref  m d  on  bedspread) 

Mr.  Paul  Wells,  Pavilion  . . . . . 

10.00 

(refund  on  trees) 

Mr.  Herbert  Nortz,  Lowville  . . 

68.24 

(refund  on  typewriter) 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Putnam.  Gloversville  . 

30.00 

(settlement  for  damage) 

Mr.  Edward  Gurda,  Pine  Island  . 

2.20 

( refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Ernest  McGreqor,  Norwood  . 

125.00 

(received  payment) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Harrison  Gow.  Dalton  . 

1.25 

(refund  on  playhouse) 

Mrs.  Almeda  B.  Harris.  Towanda  . 

11.98 

(refund  on  dresses) 

Mr.  3url  Schuckcrs,  Reynoldsville  . . 

3.89 

(refund  on  order; 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Fred  A.  May,  Colrain  . . . 

75.00 

(damage'  settlement) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  R.  W  Gray,  Old  Saybrook  . 

10.43 

(refund  on  radio) 

James  Farley,  brother  of  Frank, 
Wilber,  Lee  and  Olive. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Colb'ath,  who  has  a  brother, 
Fred,  in  Berwick,  Me.  and  a  brother, 
Ralph,  in  Henniker,  N.  H. 

•S*  ¥ 

Cecelia  O’Donnell,  who  married 
James  P.  Gallo  and  had  several  chil¬ 
dren.  She  did  live  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  would  be  about  60  years  old.  A 
friend  would  like  to  locate  her. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Widmer  of  Orwell,  Vt. 
would'  like  a  copy  of  the  song: 
“When  the  honey’s  in  the  comb,  And 
the  bees  are  in  the  hive”.  It  was  very 
popular  in  1912-13. 

-i*  *1-  V 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Box  154, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  would  like  someone 
to  finish  this  for  her.  It  was  a  prose 
paragraph  she  learned  long  ago  in 
school  and  began:  “How  wonderful 
is  the  advent  of  Spring!” 

V 

Mrs.  B.  Eichhorn,  R.F.D.  1,  Box 
68,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  would  like  the 
words  to  the*song,  “Moonbeam,  kiss 
her  for  me;”  and  also  the  words  to 
the  poem,  “Not  One  to  Spare  — 
Which  shall  it  be,  I  looked  at  John, 
John  looked  at  me.” 


GAYWAY  FARM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


they  try  to  back  out  they  are  fas¬ 
tened  and  next  time  there  should 
be  no  problem. 

Editor’s  Note— Plans  for  inverted 
“V”  stalls  may  be  obtained  from  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Ask  for  plan  No.  773;  cost  is  25(£ 
each. 

buying  nitrogen 

We  have  been  fortunate  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  have  available  a  good 
custom  service  for  applying  nitro¬ 
gen.  Their  rates 'are  low  enough,  so 
we  end  up  with  the  nitrogen  applied 
to  the  land  at  about  the  same  unit 
cost  buying  nitrogen  in  bags  and 
having  to  spread  it  ourselves.  So  for 
us  the  question  is  not  one  of  buying 
bagged  nitrogen  versus  liquid,  but 
one  of  deciding  on  plow-down  versus 
sidedressing  the  corn. 

The  people  selling  and  applying 


the  nitrogen  say  they  sidedress  near¬ 
ly  three  times  as  many  acres  of  corn 
as  they  apply  nitrogen  for  plow- 
down.  However,  it  has  seemed  to  us, 
under  our  conditions,  that  we  were 
ahead  to  have  it  applied  ahead  of  the 
plow.  This  way  there  is  no  mechani¬ 
cal  injury  to  the  corn  which  inevit¬ 
ably  comes  from  running  through 
any  field  with  a  machine.  Also,  it 
seems  sensible  to  make  the  roots  go 
down  for  nitrogen,  rather  than  up 
(as  when  the  corn  is  sidedressed). 

Likewise,  nitrogen  plowed  down 
has  no  chance  to  injure  the  plant, 
whereas  improperly  placed  side- 
dressed  nitrogen  can  obviously  do 
severe  harm.  Cost-wise  the  side¬ 
dressing  is  a  little  cheaper  in  spite 
of  the  greater  cost  to  apply  it,  as 
a  cheaper  form  of  nitrogen  is  used. 
We  continue  to  try  both  ways  each 
year,  but  each  year  like  plow-down 
better. 


Painting  Accident  Fatal 


Dee  Jackson  of  Mainesburg,  Pa.  fell  to  his  death  when  a  second 
story  porch  railing  broke.  He  was  attempting  to  hand  down  a 
ladder  when  the  railing  gave  way  dropping  him  to  a  concrete 
driveway. 


Mrs.  Jackson  received  $1950.00  check  from  North  American 
agent,  G.  L.  Taylor.  The  policy  Mr.  Jackson  carried  increased  in 
value  with  each  yearly  renewal,  so  that  $450.00  was  added  to  the 
regular  loss  of  life  benefit.  Upon  receiving  the  benefit  check,  Mrs. 
Jackson  wrote  this  note: 


“ Thank  you  very  much  for  the  $1950.00 
due  me  for  the  accidental  death  of  my  hus¬ 
band.  We  appreciate  the  prompt  and  easy 
manner  in  which  the  payment  was  handled. 

“Being  left  alone  now  to  carry  on  and  sup¬ 
port  my  family ,  I  would  like  to  urge  other 
folks  to  carry  this  insurance 


*  Vrj 


A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid 


Pauline  L.  Smith,  West  Berne,  N.Y.  $  275.78 

Slipped  on  floor — fractured  knee,  bruises 


Clyde  Baker,  Belmont,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Team  ran  away — injured  leg  &  foot 

Charles  Clark,  Houghton.  N.  Y .  404.75 

Playing  soccer— injured  leg 

Ira  M.  Goodrich.  Johnson  City,  N.Y .  202.14 

Pinned  between  bulldozer  and  bam 

Stanley  M.  Waite,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y .  711.52 

Caught  in  barn  cleaner — injured  arm 

Leonard  Schmidt,  Cato!,  N.  Y .  489.24 

Slipped  putting  up  sheet  rock — injured  back 

Paul  D.  Gibbons,  Clymer,  N.  Y .  1,078.15 

Tractor  accident — injured  back 

Geraldine  M.  Kleiner,  Pine  City,  N.  Y .  754.19 

Fell — broken  ribs 

Clayton  Franklin,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  .  382.15 

Manure  spreader  rolled  on  foot  v 

Denver  0.  Homer,  Marathon,  N.  Y . .  1,087.71 

Mower  lever  hit  head — concussion 

Loren  Rowe,  Halcottville,  N.  Y .  1,765.00 

Caught  arm  in  pow7er  shaft  of  tractor 

Edward  S.  Arnold,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  641.31 

Limb  hit  head — fractured  skull,  cut  head 

Martin  Sarafin,  Jr.,  Mohawk.  N.  Y.  _  421.42 

Dragged  by  heifer — fractured  ribs,  foot, 
injured  lung 

Ralph  Damuth,  Jr.,  Boonville,  N.  Y .  316.80 

Fell  from  bicycle — fractured  hand 

Evelyn  E.  Doolittle,  Linwood,  N.  Y .  1,191.87 

Fell  from  moving  hay  wagon — fractured  leg: 

Ralph  L.  Reed.  Munnsville,  N.  Y .  125.70 

Kinked  by  cow — injured  knee 

MedaVd  Geyssens,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  984.35 

Fell  from  stepladder — fractured  hip 

Jacob  F.  Kruger,  Fonda,  N.  Y . . .  479.28 

Crushed  by  cow — injured  leg 

Warren  G.  Rickmyer,  Rome,  N.  Y . : .  270.00 

Crushed  by  cow — fractured  hand 

Roy  H.  Cranker.  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  .  471.42 

Caught  In  power  take  off — injured  leg,  ankle 

Duane  Simmons,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y .  663.95 

Fell — fractured  skull,  injured  ribs 


Mike  Brant,  Jr.,  Lyndonviilo,  N.  Y .  226.86 

Fell  off  tractor— fractured  shoulder 

■  Haynes  E.  Snyder,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  350.00 

Thrown  off  manure  spreader — fractured  arm 

Eugene  Smith,  Canton,  N.  Y .  300.00 

Tractor  Caught  fire— 2nd  degree  bums 

Lydia  R.  Austin,  Potsdam,  N.  Y .  307.14 

Cow  hit  knee  with  horn 

Beryl  Brown,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y .  692.86 

Fell — fractured  hip 

George  M.  Williamson,  Greenwood,  N.  Y.  1,103.65 
Crushed  by  falling  beam — fractured  back 

Betty  M.  Thetgo,  Nichols,  N.  Y .  460.80 

Auto  accident- fractured  right  knee 
Katherine  M.  Wood,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y.  500.00 
Kicked  &  stepped  on  by  cow — injured  foot 

Florence  M.  Lee,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y .  101.64 

Fell— fracture^  foot 

B.  Merle  Aliyn,  Warren  Center,  Pa . .  104.26 

Slipped  &  fell  on  truck  rack— internal  injuries 

Alonzo  Burr  Curren,  Gillett,  Pa .  222.14 

Kicked  by  cow— in  hired  thigh 

Charles  C.  Tameris,  Wellsboro,  Pa .  556.29 

Slipped  on  tractor— internal  injuries 

Mildred  Jennings,  Millerton,  Pa .  266.11 

Pushed  off  truck  ramp — fractured  arm 

James  Hartley,  Osceola,  Pa . .  250.00 

Kicked  by  horse — fractured  ribs 

llah  L.  Klenz,  North  East,  Pa.  .  271.43 

Farm  truck  accident — injured  back 

Augusta  M.  Hedden,  Lafayette,  N.  J .  1,520.00 

Auto  accident— multiple  fractures  &  cuts 

Earl  S.  Hartpencb,  Flomington,  N.  J .  415.86 

Fell  from  tractor — injured  back 

Herbert  Lymer,  Sussex,  N.  J . .  527.57 

Fell  from  hay  mow — Potts  fracture  left  ankle  >' 

Michael  S.  Drialo,  Allentown.  N.  J .  1,433,57 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries 
Joseph  Scheideler,  Sr.,  Robbinsville,  N.J.  200.00 
Hitch  fell  on  foot 

Frank  Snyder,  Woodstown,  N.  J.  .  441.66 

Fell  from  ladder— multiple  fractures 


'Keefe  tyowi  'PoUcied  T^ettetveet 

% 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power 


Throw  a  Haymaker 

at  Hard  Work  . . .  load  and 

store  bales  AUTOMATICALLY  with 


John  Deere’s  One-Man  Haying  System 


Conventional,  or  ‘‘straight 
haying,  is  hard  work.  But  with 
the  John  Deere  One-Man  Way  of 
Making  Hay  you’ll  throw  a  “Sun¬ 
day  punch”  at  back-breaking  work 
— take  the  easiest,  fastest  method 
to  cost-cutting  haymaking  you’ve 
ever  had  on  your  farm. 

Automation  in  the  field 

The  first  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  14-T  or  214-T 
Twine-Tie  Baler  with  Bale  Ejec¬ 
tor.  The  Ejector  tosses  half-sized, 
or  slightly  larger,  bales  into  wagons 
automatically.  You  don’t  need  men 
on  wagons  or  bale  pickup  men — 
one  man  handles  both  baling  and 
loading  from  the  tractor  seat. 


What’s  more,  the  Ejector  costs,  in 
most  cases,  less  than  a  hired  hand’s 
salary  for  a  single  haying  season. 

Automation  at  the  barn 

The  second  key  to  easier  haying 
is  a  John  Deere  Portable  Elevator- 
Barn  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 
One  man  unloads  the  half-sized 
bales  and  the  elevator  and  con¬ 
veyor  handle  the  rest  of  the  stor¬ 
ing  job  automatically. 

J.ust  how  much  easier  can  haying 
be?  Get  the  full  story  on  the  One- 
Man  Haying  System  from  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
the  liberal  terms  of  the  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan,  too.  Write  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  below  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  deere  design,  dependability,  and  dealers  make  the  difference 


JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Here’s  a  300  Portable  Elevator- 
200  Bale  Conveyor  combination. 


Baling  without  a  backach 


FOUNDED  1842 


JUNE  3,  1861 


American 

Agriculturist 

The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 

Associate  Editor 


John  Martin  stands  in  front  of  a  stack  of 
six  inch  irrigation  pipe.  Tile  in  background 
will  be  used  for  soil  drainage. 


WATER  MANAGEMENT 

Irrigation  and  tile  drainage  team  up  on  the  Martin  farms  to  give  the 
right  amount  of  water  when  it's  needed.  The  result— doubled  crop  yields. 


WHAT  WOULD  be  your  reaction  if  you 
heard  a  northeastern  farmer  say,  “I  wish 
it  wouldn’t  rain  at  all  during  the  growing 
season — every  time  it  rains,  it  short  circuits 
all  our  plans.”  To  folks  in  California,  this  re¬ 
mark  would  make  sense,  but  in  the  Northeast 
the  listener  might  wonder  if  this  fellow  had 
been  smoking  catnip  recently,  or  maybe  samp¬ 
ling  the  old  cider  barrel  in  the  cellar  too  heav- 
*ly-  Not  so — he’s  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  His  name — John  Martin;  his 
address — Brockport,  N.  Y.;  the  reason  for  his 
comment — irrigation. 

Most  farmers  aren’t  able  to  do  anything 
about  the  weather,  but  John  and  his  sons 
Bernard,  Robert,  Richard,  and  Leonard  are 
exceptions.  They  not  only  have  eight  miles  of 
irrigation  pipe  for  putting  water  on  their  crop¬ 
land  when  rainfall  is  short,  but  also  have 
twenty  miles  of  tile  drains  for  taking  excess 
water  off  the  same  land.  At  times,  surplus 
water  from  rainfall  or  melting  snow  can  be  as 


much  a  problem  as  too  little  at  other  times. 
Water  management  has  proved  to  be  the 
answer. 

The  Martins  have  had  12  years  of  irrigation 
experience  in  which  to  learn  lessons  in  water 
management,  and  plenty  of  acres  on  which  to 
practice.  Crops  irrigated  include  tomatoes, 
broccoli,  cabbage,  and,  some  years,  apple  or¬ 
chard.  The  orchard  often  does  not  require  ex¬ 
tra  water  and,  even  in  dry  years,  receives  it 
only  if  equipment  isn’t  needed  at  the  moment 
for  vegetable  crops. 

John  says  of  their  fitst  irrigation  system 
bought  12  years  ago,  ‘‘We  didn’t  have  enough 
power  to  break  up  the  water  correctly  at  the 
nozzles,  nor  was  there  enough  volume  of  water 
being  pumped.  But  we  got  18  tons  of  tomatoes 
per  acre  where  we  irrigated,  only  11  tons 
where  we  didn’t — enough  to  convince  us  that 
it  paid.  We’ve  changed  the  setup  over  the 
years  since,  and  three  years  ago  redesigned  the 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 


Here  are  management  pointers 
from  the  Martins'  experience: 

IEven  in  the  wettest  year,  we  would 
■  irrigate  at  some  time  during  the 
growing  season. 

2  Our  total  irrigation  costs  (including 
»  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  as  well  as 
operating  costs)  figure  out  to  $7  per  acre- 
inch  of  water  applied. 

3  Anyone  planning  to  irrigate  should 
■  be  sure  he’s  already  doing  a  good  job 
at  growing  crops — it  won’t  be  a  cure-all 
for  other  problems. 

4  A  smaller  operator  can  make  money 
■  with  irrigation  on  intensive  crops  in 
an  area  that  has  good  soils. 

We  prefer  130  H.P.  gasoline  motors 
■  on  our  pumps.  Electric  motors  would 
require  a  permanent  installation,  cutting- 
down  flexibility.  Diesel  engines  need  to 
run  more  hours  than  we  use  them  per 
year  to  justify  extra  investment,  and  trac¬ 
tors  just  don’t  have  the  horsepower  for 
the  job. 

To  irrigate  orchard,  we  put  on  6 
■  inches  of  water,  only  one  application 
a  year.  Sod  would  take  most  of  a  lighter 
application. 
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This 


Herd 


Average  Tops 
The  Nation! 


By  ROBERT  STEINER 

/ 

Field  Editor 


DHIA  AVERAGES  OF  AUGUR  HERD 
(2x  305  Days) 


Year 

Lbs.  Milk 

%  Test 

Lbs.  Fat 

Cows 

1952 

15,010 

3.83 

5  77 

15.4 

1953 

16,100 

3.84 

618 

22,3 

1954 

16,238 

3.97 

643 

22.3 

1955 

13,432 

3.85 

710 

20.3 

1956 

18,500 

3.80 

703 

21.2 

1957 

17,030 

3.91 

668 

25.8 

1958 

17,950 

3.93 

707 

21.4 

1959 

13,120 

3.97 

720 

26.2 

1960 

18,190 

3.93 

717 

30.3 

FIVE  TIMES  since  1954  the  herd  of  Donald 
J.  Augur  of  Northford,  Connecticut,  has  led 
the  nation’s  Holstein-Friesian  breeders 
keeping  HIR  records  in  average  production 
of  milk  and  fat  per  cow.  In  the  all-time  fat 
record  list,  the  herd’s  lactation  average  of  804 
lbs.  made  in  1959  is  tops  for  the  breed,  while 
the  20,477  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  average  made 
in  1956  is  the  all-time  record  for  the  breed  in 
that  category.  If  you  are  wondering  why  these 
figures  don’t  agree  with  the  DHIA  table  at 
upper  right,  remember  that  HIR  records  are 
on  a  365  day  basis,  DHIA  covers  a  305  day 
period. 

Although  no  official  national  tabulation  is 
kept  on  D.H.I.A.  herds  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  Augur  herd  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  top  herds  of  all  breeds,  if  not  the 
leader. 

How  does  this  man  accomplish  such  a  won¬ 
derful  record  of  production?  To  find  the  se¬ 
cret,  one  should  really  meet  and  know  Don 
Augur,  who  operates  a  100  acre  farm  located 
on  State  Route  22  in  New  Haven  County.  Don 
was  the  youngest  of  13  children,  and  was  born 
on  a  farm  that  had  been  the  family  homestead 
for  more  than  200  years.  He  left  high  school 
to  help  his  father  on  the  home  farm,  but  is  in 
reality  a  self-educated  man.  He  began  study¬ 
ing  cow  records  and  production  and  decided 
“he  wanted  something  better.” 

In  June  1948,  he  purchased  a  neighboring 
farm  that  bounded  the  homestead  and  went  on 
his  own.  Don  began  using  Shaw’s  Dauntless 
Fayne  Segis  as  herd  sire,  the  inbred  son  of 
Baker  Farm  Dauntless,  a  bull  bred  and  owned 
by  Harold  Shaw  of  Sanford,  Maine.  Some  of 
Don’s  neighbors  scoffed  when  he  invested 
money  in  high  priced  stock.  After  all,  he  was 
a  milk  farmer,  and  high  priced  breeding  of 
purebreds  had  heretofore  been  done  by  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  and  hobbyists. 

Not  A  Hobby 

The  Augur  herd  isn’t  handled  as  a  hobby, 
though,  and  they  aren’t  pampered  a  bit. 
They’re  fed  baled  hay  and  silage  in  racks  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  barnyard,  but  are  pastured  very 
little.  He  has  two  silos  on  the  farm,  one  for 
corn  and  the  other  for  grass.  The  grass  silage 
is  an  alfalfa-timothy-brome  mixture;  varieties 
of  alfalfa  include  Vernal,  Buffalo,  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Soil  tests  and  recommendations  by 
the  University  of  Connecticut  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  set  the  pattern  for  fertilization  practices 
— and  are  partly  responsible  for  as  many  as 
four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  each  season. 

In  feeding  this  top  herd,  each  animal  gets 
16  lbs.  of  15  percent  dairy  ration  and  6  lbs. 
of  citrus  or  beet  pulp  daily,  whether  they  are 
giving  a  lot  of  milk  or  not.  Two  cows  were 


each  getting  18  lbs.  of  grain  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  and  Don  also  believes  in  feeding  his  dry 
cows  well. 

He  runs  this  farm  with  its  80  head  of  cattle 
all  by  himself,  except  for  help  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend,  Miss  Mildred  Hausman,  who 
assists  with  chores.  “Millie  is  from  a  farm 
family  and  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd  as  I  do,”  Don  says.  He 
hires  hay  baling  done  on  a  custom  basis  and 
also  hires  some  help  during  haying  to  handle 
bales  at  the  farmstead.  Don  raises  all  his  own 
bedding,  in  the  form  of  oats  and  rye,  baled  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  head. 

Foundation  Animals 

Despite  his  wonderful  herd  average,  Don 
admits  he’s  especially  fond  of  two  families 
tracing  back  to  two  foundation  animals,  Am¬ 
ity  Dauntless  Martha  and  Pineford  Jane  Sen¬ 
sation,  known  better  to  him  as  Martha  and 
Jane,  Jane,  who  is  completing  her  6th  lacta¬ 
tion,  produced  30,870  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,140 
lbs.  of  fat  during  one  lactation.  Martha  last 
year  (as  a  nine  year  old)  produced  29,878  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1,342  lbs.  of  fat  for  365  days  2x 
milking  which  gave  her  4th  place  in  the  all- 
time  rankings  of  the  breed  for  cows  milked 
twice  daily. 

Martha  has  three  half  sisters — Betsy,  Mer¬ 
cedes  and  Mildred  Acme — who  also  have  re¬ 
cords  of  over  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  365  day 
2x  lactations.  Four  of  her  daughters  are  in  the 
herd  and  two  of  them,  Matilda  and  Marilyn, 
have  each  produced  more  than  900  lbs.  of  fat 
on  365  day  2x  lactations.  Martha  is  a  big  cow 
and  has  transmitted  the  quality  of  size  to  her 
offspring,  which  is  another  factor  Augur 
breeds  for. 

In  going  through  the  barns  at  the  Augur 
farm,  there  is  nothing  elaborate,  although  one 
can’t  help  notice  that  the  tie  stalls  are  well 
bedded.  The  heifers  are  kept  in  loose  housing, 
and  the  bulls  are  in  secure  pens,  with  safety 
breeding  racks.  Don  does  not  use  artificial 
breeding,  except  to  get  the  services  of  a  spe¬ 
cially  selected  bull  for  inbreeding  and  out- 
crossing  to  keep  up  with  the  same  cow 
families. 

Don  is  devoted  to  his  herd.  He  finds  little 
time  for  outside  activities,  except  for  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  State,  regional,  and  national 
Holstein  associations,  as  well  as  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Haven  County  D.H.I.A. 

He  is  proud  of  his  herd  average  (shown  in 
the  table)  which  he  has  built  through  hard 
work.  A 

f 

The  mastermind  of  the  breeding  program  and 
the  high  production  is  Donald  J.  Augur,  who 
looks  at  some  Narragansett  alfalfa  in  his  fields. 


The  last  3  years,  this  herd  averaged  715  lbs.  of  fat. 


Miss  AAildred  Hausman  helps  look  after  the 
calves.  She  is  the  only  year-round  help  he  has 
in  his  operation. 


The  heifer  shed,  designed  by  Augur,  and  built 


in  1958. 


— 
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FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT-100  TIRES 

cost  no  more,  wear  50%  longer  on  farm  trucks! 


That’s  right — this  totally  new  tire  from  Firestone  costs 
no  more  than  conventional  farm  truck  tires,  yet  it  gives 
you  better  service  and  longer  life!  Eight  years  of  research 
and  more  than  109,000,000  test  miles  on  truck  fleets  and 
farms  everywhere  prove  it  brings  you  50%  more  original 
tread  mileage  and  much  greater  drive  wheel  traction,  too. 
And  that  means  for  every  two  miles  you’ve  expected  on 
your  present  truck  tires,  you’ll  get  three  with  Transport- 
100  tires!  Here’s  why: 

3-Rib  Broad-Center  tread  and  the  Transport-100  flatter  crown 
cut  down  uneven  wear  and  increase  grip  on  roads  and 
pavement,  wet  or  dry. 


Stone  Guards  are  built  right  into  the  Transport-100  tread 
to  keep  tread  free  of  damaging  rocks  and  pebbles. 

Exclusive  Firestone  Rubber-X  stands  up  to  punishment  longer 
to  give  you  the  extra  years  of  wear. 

Exclusive  Shock- Fortified  Cord  in  the  Transport-100  takes  the 
rough  knocks  in  farm  hauling  of  all  kinds,  helps  tire 
resist  cracking  and  breaking. 

Firestone  Transport- 100  tires  will  outpull  and  outlast  any 
conventional  truck  tire  made  for  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling! 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  anything  less?  Put  on  a  set  this 
week  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Just  charge 
it  or  buy  on  easy  payday  terms.  ‘Firestone  T.M. 


Always  specify 


tires  on  new  trucks 


FIRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 

Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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TIME  TO  CHOOSE! 

E  AMERICANS  tend  to  hear  and  believe 
what  pleases  us,  but  too  often  we  turn 
our  backs  or  shut  our  eyes  to  that  which  is 
unpleasant. 

Take  government  efforts  to  raise  farm 
prices.  First  we  keep  our  eyes  glued  to  the 
possible  benefits  and  too  often  forget  the  de¬ 
ficit  spending,  the  minimum  wage  law,  and 
other  government  activities  that  LOWER 
FARM  INCOME  by  raising  production  costs. 

Second,  we  listen  to  Administration  prom¬ 
ises  to  raise  prices  without  questioning  how 
it  is  to  be  done. 

The  Administration  says  that  in  one  way 
or  another  it  intends  to  raise  farm  income.  The 
first  attack  will  be  by  high  supports  and  rigid 
controls,  a  pattern  set  in  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram — and  which  probably  will  be  imitated 
in  a  wheat  program. 

If  high  supports  and  controls  do  not  do  the 
job,  the  Administration  has  said  definitely  that 
it  will  use  all  other  methods  available,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Brannan  Plan. 

In  the  past,  controls  have  failed  to  control 
because  the  rules  were  too  lax.  The  intent  now 
is  to  make  them  as  strict  as  necessary,  one 
proposal  being  to  PUT  THE  SQUEEZE  ON 
BUSHELS  AND  TONS  rather  than  acres.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  surpluses  with  high  supports 
is  by  strict  control. 

In  addition  to  working  to  raise  the  same 
volume  on  fewer  acres,  where  acreage  control 
has  been  used  in  the  past,  the  tendency  is  to 
divert  the  acres  into  other  crops.  This  inevit¬ 
ably  complicates  the  problem,  and  if  the  strict 
controls  promised  are  put  on  a  few  crops, 
logic  indicates  the  inevitability  that,  one  after 
another,  the  other  farm  products  must  also 
come  under  them. 
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The  question  now  for  farmers  to  decide  is 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  happy  with  the 
high  supports,  accompanied  by  controls  strict 
enough  to  do  the  job? 

The  details  of  the  Administration  plan  for 
agriculture  are  contained  in  a  bill  known  as 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  You  will  find  a 
summary  of  its  chief  features  on  Page  10.  Be 
sure  to  read  it,  study  its  implications,  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  in  the  long  run  it  is  good  or  bad 
for  agriculture. 

■•II IDE FUL  \ E\T\ ESS 

AVE  YOU  ever  wondered  why  one  farm¬ 
stead  looks  neat  and  cared  for  while  an¬ 
other  is  neglected  and  “cluttered?” 

I  wonder  if  the  difference  isn’t  just  a  little 
time  and  a  well-developed  sense  of  pride.  I’m 
sure  of  one  thing,  it’s  possible  to  get  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  rubbish  that  you  never  really 
see  it! 

I  know  that  this  is  a  busy  season,  but  is 
there  anyone  who  can  honestly  say  that  lack 
of  time  is  a  logical  reason  for  lack  of  order? 
Actually,  a  bit  of  cleaning  up  and  throwing 
away  may  save  time. 

Why  not  take  a  real  close  look  at  your 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  if  you  don’t  like 
what  you  see,  perhaps  something  can  be  done 
about  it.  A  neat  farmstead  can  give  you  a 
sense  of  real  satisfaction. 

FAULT  It B  EC  II  HAY 

HAT  THE  EARLY  bird  gets  the  worm  has 
been  parents’  admonition  for  generations. 
Likewise,  animal  husbandry  researchers  have 
told  us  for  years  that  the  early  bird  with  the 
hay  baler  gets  a  full  milk  pail  the  following 
winter. 

Professor  Ken  Turk  of  Cornell,  in  a  talk  at 
a  recent  meeting,  commented  on  the  “bounce 
back”  shown  by  cows  switched  from  late  to 
early  cut  forage.  After  20  weeks  on  hay  cut 
July  6-8,  six  animals  on  experiment  were  aver¬ 
aging  14  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Switched  to 
barn-dried  hay  cut  June  6-8,  these  same  cows 
jumped  their  production  to  nearly  23  pounds 
per  day  during  the  five  weeks  extension  of 
the  experiment  on  the  better  quality  forage.  - 

Now,  everyone  who  has  ever  done  any  hay¬ 
ing  knows  that  it  can’t  ali  be  done  just  at  the 
right  time.  The  weather  man  has  to  call  for 
rain  now  and  then,  Mom  has  to  go  to  the  den¬ 
tist  occasionally,  and  Junior  isn’t  much  help 
in  the  hay  field  after  he  makes  like  an  astro¬ 
naut  and  falls  on  the  barn  floor.  The  best  most 
folks  can  do  is  to  start  haying  just  as  early 
as  possible,  and  finish  up  just  a  little  later 
than  they  would  like. 

There  are  two  things  important  to  do  now 
— first,  resolve  to  begin  haying  early  this  year, 
and  review  all  the  ways  to  be  an  early  bird. 
Maybe  one  of  the  newer  herbicides  will  pre¬ 
vent  corn  cultivating  from  interfering  with 
early  haying. 

Second,  have  things  ready  to  roll  when  the 
zero  hour  comes — field  equipment,  hay  drier, 
elevators,  etc. 

Few  jobs  on  a  dairy  farm  are  more  impor¬ 


tant  than  the  one  that  begins  on  a  mower, 
to  the  tune  of  a  meadowlark  on  a  beautiful 
summer  morning! — Gordon  Conklin 

HOMEMADE  I  I  \ 

ECREATION — having  some  fun — is  becom¬ 
ing  exceedingly  complicated.  If  the  trend 
continues,  it  may  become  harder  work  to  have 
fun  than  it  is  to  work! 

Instead  of  a  ball  (sometimes  homemade)  and 
a  bat  (sometimes  whittled  from  an  old  board) 
to  start  a  ball  game,  it  now  requires  purchased 
equipment  including  gloves  for  everyone,  a 
complete  catcher’s  outfit,  and,  of  course,  uni¬ 
forms  for  all.  We  just  can’t  expect  the  young 
darlings  to  play  in  their  old  clothes — it  would 
likely  produce  a  deep  sense  of  inferiority  that 
might  affect  their  entire  lives.  And  of  course 
we  must  have  a  league  run  by  paid  experts. 
Just  getting  together  and  “choosing  up  sides” 
would  be  unthinkable.  It  would  be  totally  de¬ 
void  of  “organization,”  and  what  evil  could 
that  lead  to? 

To  ride  a  horse,  you  must  have  the  right 
saddle  and  the  right  clothes;  skating  requires 
an  entirely  different  uniform.  The  youngster 
who  hopes  to  become  proficient  in  several 
fields  must  have  a  closet  full  of  clothes  and 
equipment. 

It’s  not  that  I’m  “agin”  organized  sport  and 
recreation.  It  just  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
cost  prevents  many  from  participating,  and 
that  too  little  opportunity  remains  for  exercis¬ 
ing  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  that  could  re¬ 
sult  in  more  “do  it  yourself”  fun. 

SCHOOL  ME  A  SAY  "AO!” 

N  MAY  6,  the  National  School  Boards  As¬ 
sociation,  composed  of  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  fifty  states,  met  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  past  the  Association  has  avoided  tak¬ 
ing  a  position  on  nationwide  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  but  this  year  they  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  oppose  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
“it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  it  would  not 
mean  government  control.” 

EA.IOY  YOU II  FOOD 

A  MERICANS  worry  too  much  about  wheth¬ 
er  they  should  eat  certain  foods  because  of 
the  calories  or  cholesterol  involved,  and  end 
up  by  making  their  meals  an  ordeal  instead  of 
a  pleasure. 

If  it  weren’t  tragic,  the  tendency  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  tinker  with  diet  would  be  hum¬ 
orous.  Certainly  it  is  within  the  field  of  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  prescribe  a  diet  for  someone  who  is  ill, 
and  certainly  it  makes  sense  for  an  individual 
who  is  overweight  to  do  one  of  two  things: 
either  adopt  a  sensible  diet  himself  or  do  it 
under  the  direction  of  his  physician. 

But  for  a  healthy  man  or  woman  to  worry 
about  food  to  the  point  where  enjoyment  is 
lost  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

Take,  for  example,  the  furore  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  connection  between  certain  fats 
and  heart  disease.  Now  comes  a  report  from 
Dr.  Edward  Ahrens  summing  up  the  results  of 
nine  years  of  testing,  indicating  that  a  diet 
rich  in  sugars  and  starches  rather  than  one 
rich  in  fat  tends  to  increase  the  cholesterol 
content  of  the  blood.  All  but  two  of  15  volun¬ 
teers  developed  more  cholesterol  on  a  no  fat 
diet,  and  the  lowest  levels  on  one  containing 
70  percent  of  fat! 


They  Say 


A  welfare  slate  is  one  run  for  l he  benefit  of 
everyone  but  the  taxpayer. — Imogcnc  Fey 
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APRIL  UNIFORM  PRICE  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Market  is 
$3.91.  In  April,  1960,  it  was  $3.86,  and  the  March  '61 
price  was  $4.07.  Receipts  of  milk  under  Order  27  were 
2.76%  above  April  *  60  with  1 , 088  fewer  producers  ,  while 
fluid  milk  consumption  dropped  nearly  1%. 

April  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected  to 
3.5  but  ter  fat  test ,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210  zone , 
$4.11 ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.28;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b. 
city,  $4.40  ;  CONNECTICUT,  $4. 96  at  city  plants  for  near¬ 
by  zone  farmers . 

IN  NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  1960  production  topped  1959  by 
564,000,000  lbs.  For  same  period  fluid  consumption 
dropped  57,200,000  lbs. 

WINTER  WHEAT  FORECAST  as  of  May  1  was  1,096,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  highest  May  forecast  on  record.  We  are  told  USDA 
is  proposing  a  one-year  wheat  plan  to  cut  '62  wheat  al¬ 
lotments  by  10%  and  raise  support  to  $2  a  bushel.  For  nor¬ 
mal  yield  on  acres  taken  out,  growers  would  get  wheat 
certificates  to  value  of  50%  of  supports. 

TOTAL  HATCH  OF  EGG-TYPE  CHICKS  was  recently  estimated 
at  8%  to  10%  above  last  year;  about  4%  to  5%  below  '59. 
Comparing  1955  with  1960,  number  of  HENS  and  PULLETS  in 
New  York  State  has  declined  15%  compared  to  a  decline  for 
entire  U.  S.  of  5%.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  production  per 
hen  has  tended  to  increase  steadily. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  20 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $2.76;  a  year  ago ,  $4.43 . 


CARRYOVER  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES  is  expected  to  be  smallest 
in  five  years.  Acreage  increases  are  expected  averaging 
10%  for  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn, 
kraut  cabbage,  green  peas,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  for 
pickles.  Stocks  of  FROZEN  VEGETABLES,  according  to  re¬ 
cent  figures ,  were  20%  above  a  year  ago . 

A  NEW  WRINKLE  ON  FLY  CONTROL  is  to  use  8  tablespoonfuls 
of  a  25%  Diazinon  emulsifiable  solution  in  3  gallons 
of  water  to  sprinkle  on  platforms ,  stable  floors ,  gutters 
and  calf  pens  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  per  hundred  square 
feet  once  a  week. 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  READY-MIXED  CONCRETE  for  use  on  the  farm  be 
sure  that  it  is  poured  within  an  hour  after  it  is  mixed. 
Otherwise  quality  is  harmed. 


jJ|hg.Song  Q^theL&zy  Fa^mepF' 


COME  men  go  all  the  way 
^through  life  and  have  no 
trouble  with  their  wife.  To  hear 
them  tell  it,  it  would  seem  their 
married  life  is  just  a  dream  with¬ 
out  a  cimss  word  ever  said,  with 
no  neck  ever  getting  fed,  with 
angry  voices  never  raised  and 
husbands  always  being  praised. 
If  such  idyllic  claims  are  true,  if 
there  are  really  couples  who 
don’t  ever  get  into  a  spat,  then  I 
am  sure  the  reason’s  that  the 
husband  doesn’t  wear  the  pants 
and  all  he  ever  does  is  dance  to 
any  tune  his  wife  might  play  and 
always  lets  her  have  her  way. 

I  guess  that  it  would  please  my 
spouse  if  I  would  be  a  little 
mouse  and  jump  whenever  she 
says  “boo,”  but  that’s  one  thing 
I  cannot  do.  A  lot  of  times  Mi- 
randy’s  wrong,  and  though  my 
love  for  her  is  strong,  I  can’t 
just  swallow  and  agree  with 
ev’rything  she  says,  by  gee.  Of  course,  I  never  fight  with  her,  I’m 
careful  not  to  raise  her  fur;  when  some  fool  thing  gets  in  her  head, 
I  just  sneak  out  behind  the  shed  where  I’m  not  tempted  to  comment 
and  thus  start  up  an  argument.  That  way  she  thinks  she’s  got  me 
bossed  but  still  my  self-respect  ain’t  lost. 


BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


reduces  framing  costs 


stays  trim  and  good  looking  for  years 


holds  tight  even  in  hurricanes 


has  rock-bottom  price  tag 


Dollar  for  dollar ,  you  can't  beat 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 


made  by 


BETHLEHEM 


for  Strength 
. . .  Economy 
, . .  Versatility 
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We  Changed  Our  Dairy  Setup 


OUR  MILKING  parlor,  combined 
with  a  conventional  stanchion 
barn,  is  in  its  second  year  of  use. 
We  like  it  for  several  reasons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  in  the  summer 
we  don’t  have  to  clean  the  barn  be¬ 
cause  cows  go  directly  from  their 
zero  pasture  “exercise  lot”  into  the 
parlor. 

Also,  with  the  herringbone  ( 12 
stalls,  6  on  a  side)  and  pipeline,  one 
man*can  ordinarily  milk  our  98  cows 
and  everyone  else  can  work  in  the 
field.  We  have  two  16’  x  50’  silos, 
but  believe  that  hay  is  mighty  im¬ 
portant  too.  Being  able  to  keep  a 
full  crew  in  the  field  longer  moves 
early  haying  along  faster. 

Most  of  our  cows  are  bred  during 
the  winter;  letting  them  out  of  the 
stanchion  for  milking  twice  a  day 
helps  to  detect  heat,  since  it  seems 
to  show  up  more  at  evening  time 
than  in  the  morning  when  we  used 
to  turn  them  out. 

We  don’t  put  first  calf  heifers 
through  the  parlor  for  a  “dry  run” 


It  was  even  better  to  see  the  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  hold  up  their  production 
all  summer,  rather  than  go  into 
their  usual  July  slump.  We  used  to 
rotate  pastures  and  milk  production 
would  jump  when  the  herd  hit  a  new 
piece,  then  drop,  then  jump  when 
they  first  went  on  a  new  area,  and 
so  on — but  zero  pasture  stops  all 
that.  Cows  are  more  contented  and 
seem  to  have  much  less  trouble  with 
flies. 

A  flail  chopper  fills  a  self  unload¬ 
ing  wagon,  and  the  wagon  fills  the 
bunks,  twice  a-  day — morning  and 
night.  Last  year,  we  figured  on  chop¬ 
ping  oats  for  a  while,  but  found  that 
cows  liked  them  only  a  few  days.  We 
started  on  them  when  the  heads 
were  coming  out  of  the  boot,  but 
cows  turned  up  their  noses  a  few 
days  later  when  heads  were  com¬ 
pletely  out.  This  year  we’re  going 
to  experiment  with  solid  drilled  corn 
to  get  us  over  the  hump  during  the 
middle  of  July. — Walter  Von  Matt, 
Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 


Walter  Von  Matt  has  just  cleaned  his  pipeline  milker  and  his  1,000  gallon 
bulk  tank  in  the  foreground. 


We  saved  until  now  this  picture  of  Al  Edward’s  henhouse  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  gives  some  idea  of  how  it  was  built,  and  besides,  doesn’t  it  make  you 
feel  c-o-o-o-l? 


A  New  Steel  Henhouse 


WE  recently  built  a  new  hen¬ 
house  with  dimensions  of  40’  x 
102’.  This  building  has  a  clear  span 
steel  truss  frame  in  the  roof  and 
sidewalls.  There  are  no  posts  on  any 
of  the  4,080  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

We  used  a  five-crimp  channel 
drain  28  gauge  steel  roofing  and  214 
inch  corrugated  28  gauge  steel  for 
the  sides.  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to 
learn  that  when  nailing  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  steel,  the  outside  edges 
should  be  nailed  first  to  prevent  the 
sheet  from  “running”  as  the  folds 
straighten  out  from  hammering  the 
nails. 

One  of  the  economies  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  that  no  roofboards  are  used. 
The  next  time  we  nail  steel  roofing 
directly  to  rafters  two  feet  on  cen¬ 
ters  we’d  use  corrugated  because  of 
its  greater  strength  against  sagging. 
Since  any  building  looks  better  to 
have  different  materials  on  the  roof 
than  on  the  sides,  I  would  use  214 
inch  corrugated  steel  on  the  roof 
and  114  inch  corrugated  steel  on  the 
sides. 

The  gable  ends,  rake  edges,  win¬ 
dow  sills  and  doorways  are  flashed 
with  flat  galvanized  steel.  The  only 
painting  necessary  will  be  window 
sash  and  screens.  All  window  and 
door  screens  are  made  of  one-half 
inch  mesh  hardware  cloth  for  rat 
and  sparrow  proofing. 

Walls,  ceilings,  and  doors  are  in¬ 


sulated  with  foil-backed  glass  wool 
blanket  three  inches  thick.  Inside 
sheathing  is  one-quarter  marine  ply-' 
wood.  At  present  we  are  having 
some  trouble  with  rat  penetration 
in  the  insulation.  This  seems  to  be 
the  “weakest  link.” 

The  stress  piers,  which  are  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  had  to  be  on  exactly 
fourteen  feet  by  forty  feet  centers. 
We  managed  to  hold  to  a  tolerance 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  by  using 
a  steel  tape  and  a  surveyor’s  tran¬ 
sit.  We  poured  four-inch  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  piers;  these  walls  serve 
as  a  rat  barrier.  They  used  up  30 
tons  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  time  con¬ 
suming  job. 

We  started  building  August  6,  1960 
and  housed  pullets  on  October  14, 
1960.  The  building  now  houses  1,600 
of  our  5,000  layers.  We  plan  on  add¬ 
ing  an  8’  x  100’  pit,  complete  with 
slatted  floors  and  hydraulic  cleaner 
for  the  water  fountains  and  perches. 
By  this  step,  and  by  adding  the 
proper  electric  exhaust  fans,  we 
hope  to  raise  this  figure  to  2,000  or 
even  2,500  hens. 

Materials,  excavation  and  grading, 
and  all  hired  labor  cost  $5,500.  The 
automatic  feeder,  420  feet  long,  and 
the  72  feet  of  waterers  cost  $1,000. 
The  360  nests  cost  $300  and  an  8% 
ton  bulk  feed  tank  added  $500  to 
make  a  total  cash  outlay  of  $7,300. 

— Albert  Edwards,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


before  they  freshen,  but  do  try  to 
“sandwich”  them  between  two  old 
cows  the  first  few  times  through 
after  coming  in.  At  first,  we  had 
quite  a  time  getting  the  herd 
through  the  parlor,  but  when  they 
found  out  grain  was  fed  there,  they 
straightened  right  out.  When  cows 
are  in  stanchions,  we  try  to  let  out 
the  same  group  each  time  to  head 
for  the  parlor. 

Milkers  are  made  so  they  auto¬ 
matically  drop  off  if  there  is  any 
garget  in  milk.  D.H.I.C.  testing  is 
made  possible  by  six  “Milk-O- 
Meters”  brought  by  the  tester  once 
a  month. 

Zero  Pasture 

In  1960,  we  started  using  zero  pas¬ 
ture,  feeding  green-chop  to  the  herd 
from  movable  bunks  in  a  six  acre 
lot.  We  moved  the  eight  bunks,  each 
16’  long,  three  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  plan  to  change  “exer¬ 
cise  lots”  each  year. 

Two  more  bunks  were  used  in  a 
separate  lot  for  dry  cows.  By  the 
way,  it  seemed  good  to  have  dry 
cows  close  to  the  barn  where  we 
could  check  them  easily,  rather  than 
far  away  as  they  used  to  be. 


feeding  basis  for  zero  pasturing. 
Racks  on  the  side  are  6’  high;  in 
the  winter  these  wagons  are  used  to 
store  400  bushels  each  of  ear  corn. 

Zero  pasture  has  paid  off  for  us; 
the  herd’s  production  has  held  up 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


“Zero  Pasture”  Keeps  Choppers  Busy 


''THIS  WILL  BE  the  fifth  year 
*•  we’ve  used  zero  pasture  for  our 
herd  of  47  cows.  Most  of  our  land 
is  Palmyra  gravelly  loam,  very  well 
drained,  but  pastures  usually  “burn 
up”  during  most  of  the  summer.  We 
used  to  supplement  pastures  by  feed¬ 
ing  hay,  or  by  putting  grass  in  the 
silo  and  feeding  it  in  the  barn -  but 
too  often  we  ended  up  buying  hay 
the  following  winter. 

Our  grazing  areas  weren’t  the 
“poverty  grass  and  thornbrush” 
type,  either.  We  had  30  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  pasture  divided  into  10  acre 
strips  for  rotation  grazing.  Try  as 
we  would,  it  just  didn’t  fill  the  bill 
for  summer  feeding. 

We  start  green  chopping  early  in 
May,  began  this  year  on  a  15  acre 
field  of  rye.  Next  candidate  for  the 
chopper  will  be  a  field  of  DuPuits 
alfalfa,  followed  by  6  acres  of  oats, 
then  second  cutting  DuPuits,  then 
cutting  out  rows  of  corn,  and  maybe 
back  to  hay  meadows  again. 

We  use  a  flail  chopper  to  cut 
grass  for  zero  pasture,  but  the  one 
we’ve  had  cuts  it  in  pieces  too  long 
for  the  silo  it  just  comes  out  too 


hard.  Last  year,  we  used  the  flail 
for  mowing  and  conditioning  about 
half  of  our  hay;  it  picks  up  a  crop 
that’s  “gone  down”  better  than  any 
mower  can. 

Fortunately,  our  soils 
don’t  “cut  up”  even  though 
equipment  is  occasionally 
run  over  them  when  it’s 
wet.  There  are  days, 
though,  when  I’d  just  as 
soon  not  have  to  go  out 
and  get  a  load  of  feed  for 
the  herd — and  get  soaked 
in  the  process. 

Two  wagons,  each  with 
20’  bedpieces  and  measur¬ 
ing  4’  wide,  are  filled  once 
a  day  and  used  on  a  self 


Phil  Pike  (left),  and  Read 
Adams  of  the  New  York 
State  Electric  and  Gas 
Company,  look  at  some 
chopped,  mow-cured  hay. 
Field  behind  them  had  just 
been  seeded  to  DuPuits  al¬ 
falfa  and  Saratoga  brome- 
grass. 


Easiest  to  buy  .  .  .  Savingest  to 
own!  That’s  the  big  attraction 
of  the  popular  Massey-Ferguson 
35  Self-Propelled!  First,  its  low, 
low  price  makes  this  "8-footer” 
an  easy  step  up  to  faster,  more 
efficient  self-propelled  combin¬ 
ing.  Second,  it’s  engineered  to 
world-famous  standards  of  com¬ 
bine  excellence — and  this  means 
big,  big  savings  in  many  ways. 

For  instance,  its  factory-sealed  bearings  cut  daily 
greasing,  add  years  of  trouble-free  use.  It  has  a 
rugged,  unitized,  welded  body.  It’s  the  most  com¬ 
pact  self-propelled  on  the  market — clears  any  8'  x  8' 
door!  It’s  simple  to  operate.  Also  the  easiest  to  adjust 


to  do  a  top  cleaning  job.  And  it 
can  harvest  dozens  of  crops!  In 
short,  the  MF  35  SP  saves  you 
time,  trouble  and  storage  space 
.  .  .  manhours,  labor  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  But  best  savings 
of  all:  the  grain-saving  per¬ 
formance  of  Massey-Ferguson’s 
exclusive  "Balanced  Separa¬ 
tion.”  It  gets  you  more  bushels 
per  acre,  more  profit  per  crop! 
In  fact,  the  "35”  out -combines  many  bigger,  more 
costly  machines.  And  it’s  available  with  your  choice 
of  time  payment  plans.  So,  if  you’re  of  a  practical 
mind  to  go  self-propelled  this  year,  be  sure  to  see  the 
Massey-Ferguson  35 — lowest  priced  SP  you  can  buy! 


SP 

ON  THE  MARKET! 


- - 


Look,  Compare . . .  Massey-Ferguson 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 
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A  happy  group  of  guests  at  Crescent  Valley  pose  for  the  photographer.  It’s 
easy  to  see  the  friendly  feeling  among  them  all. 


^fittest  Farming 


in  the  Catskills 


By  F.  H.  (Stub)  DAVIS 


FOR  many  years  the  Catskills  have 
been  the  summer  playground  _  of 
those  who  wish  to  escape  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  and  traffic  snarls  of  the 
busy  city.  In  years  past  those  privi¬ 
leges  were  available  only  to  those  in 
the  higher  income  brackets,  or  the 
young  unmarried  wage  earners.  But 
this  has  all  been  changed  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  if  you  travel  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  now  you  will  find 
many  entire  families  enjoying  a 
week  or  two  of  the  fine  country  set¬ 
ting.  It’s  only  a  few  hours  from  the 
city — yet  what  a  world  of  difference. 

Many  farmers  in  the  area  have 
taken  into  their  homes  and  hearts 
many  families  from  the  city.  Started 
as  an  experiment,  it’s  here  to  stay. 
The  city  people  enjoy  the  cool  coun¬ 
try  mountain  air  and  the  grassy 
slopes;  every  farmer  enjoys  a  new 
audience  to  talk  to  about  his  farm¬ 
ing  experiences  and  operations. 

An  example  is  Crescent  Valley 
Farm,  near  Bovina  Center,  in  Del¬ 
aware  County,  N.  Y.,  where  live 
George  and  Anna  Trimbell.  Their 
spacious  home  has  room  for  over 
60  people,  with  a  special  dining 
room  for  the  guests,  expert  cooks, 
and  an  understanding  of  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  Trimbells  have 
made  it  “home  away  from  home” 
by  constant  study  of  the  fine  folks 
who  have  come  to  them  for  health 
and  recreation. 

The  area  has  many  swimming 
pools,  fed  by  pure,  cool,  clear  moun¬ 
tain  streams;  and  there  are  lots  of 
swings,  baseball  fields  and  tennis 
courts.  But  most  of  all  the  visitors 
enjoy  the  natural  settings.  Great 


numbers  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
strolling  up  the  mountain-sides  or 
along  the  shady  roads.  Boys  and 
girls  fish  the  streams,  roam  over 
the  rocks,  and  explore  the  small 
caves.  Strangest  of  all  is  to  see  the 
fun  the  city  folks  have  in  helping 
with  the  farm  chores.  Asked  what 
she  was  doing,  one  little  girl  an¬ 
swered:  “Watching  the  cow  mow 
the  lawn  with  her  mouth!” 

It’s  like  home,  with  everyone  en¬ 
joying  the  privileges  and  comforts. 
All  times  of  the  day  are  “snack 
tinies”  for  the  children  —  and  it 
seems  that  they  could  eat  all  day 
long.  This  new  guest  farm  program 
makes  it  possible  for  the  mother  to 
wash  the  children’s  clothes  in  the 
farm  family  laundry;  there’s  lots 
of  milk  for  the  baby,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  warm  it  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

The  kitchen  is  the  most  popular 
place  on  the  farm.  Here  there  is  al¬ 
ways  lots  of  activity.  And  how  the 
visitors  go  for  the  plain  wholesome 
food,  with  lots  of  homegrown  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat.  All  meals  are 
served  family  style.  Fresh  milk 
from  the  cows  is  always  ready  for 
use,  and  the  guests  are  welcome  to 
go  to  the  spotless  milk  houses  at 
any  time  for  a  drink  of  the  pure 
cold  milk.  Nothing  tastes  so  good 
in  hot  weather! 

Farm  women  have  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  State  from  which  to  get 
food  for  family  and  guests,  and 
often  the  guests  go  shopping  with 
the  cook,  and  have  a  big  time  at  the 
food  counters.  Large  supermarkets 
are  within  easy  driving  distance,  and 


Zilla  Kirk,  daughter  of  a  local  farmer, 
is  earning  some  of  her  College  money 
waiting  table  at  Crescent  Valley 
Farm.  Here  Zilla  sees  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baiardi,  with  Peggy,  Rose-Ann 
and  Jo-Ann  (all  the  way  from  Long 
Island  City)  enjoy  a  good  country 
breakfast. 


many  of  the  independent  groceries 
send  trucks  to  the  farms  with  sup¬ 
plies.  Large  deep  freezers  arc  packed 
with  pounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
put  up  in  the  off  seasons. 

It’s  all  good  for  our  city  folks, 
who  enjoy  our  hospitality  and  profit 
from  our  good  healthful  sunshine 
and  climate.  It’s  wonderful  to  have 
them  come  and  spend  weeks  at  a 
time  in  the  finest  county  in  the 
State.  It’s  also  good  for  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  cater  to  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  enjoy  the  work.  And  profit¬ 
able,  too,  although  the  farm  fami¬ 
lies  do  have  to  invest  money  to  meet 
the  standards  set  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Health. 

Greatest  asset  of  all  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  both  farmer  and  city 
family  to  study  each  other’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  gain  understanding.  One 
father  of  three  children  was  amazed 
that  the  farmer  can  sell  his  milk 
so  cheap.  It’s  wonderful  to  these 
city  folks  to  learn  about  the  cows, 
sheep,  chickens,  growing  and  caring 
for  the  crops  and  marketing  them. 
All  this  is  second  nature  to  farm 
folks,  who  seldom  give  it  much 
thought.  One  man  was  incredulous 
when  told  about  spraying  corn.  He 
couldn’t  believe  that  the  spray  which 


One  of  the  calves  at  Crescent  Valley 
Farm  fascinates  city-born  Andrew 
Young.  Andrew’s  dad  works  for  the 
Norden  Bomb  Sight  Company. 


would  kill  the  weeds  would  not  also 
kill  the  corrb 

It’s  an  education  both  ways.  Each 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  other. 
Each  summer  week  sees  goodbyes 
said  but  shortly  afterwards  a  new 
group  is  welcomed  -and  the  same 
happy  time  starts  all  over  again. 


HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 

From  new-born  calf  through  the  entire 
'productive  lifetime  of  the  coiv,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean  higher, 
more  uniform  milk  production?  All 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  milk  cows 
milk  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  important 
to  every  dairyman  because  it  is  easy 
and  practical  to  use  and,  with  good 
herd  management,  results  in  getting 
the  best  production  from  your  cows 
inherent  in  their  breeding. 

Briefly,  the  Coordinated  Feed- 
Health  Program  provides  a  common- 
sense  schedule  for  using  good 


formulated  feeds  and  supplements 
containing  aureom*ycin,®  and  the 
vaccines  and  medications  essential 
for  preventing  and  treating  diseases. 

aureomycin  controls  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  was  the  first  anti¬ 
biotic  accepted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  to  lactating  dairy 
cows.  Laboratory  tests  and  farm  use 
have  shown  no  residues  in  milk  when 
fed  as  directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health  prod¬ 
ucts  have  long  been  known  for  their 
quality  and  effectiveness. 


Together-AUREOMYCIN  in  formu¬ 
lated  feeds  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  can  mean  a  health¬ 
ier  herd  and  bigger  milk  checks 
for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief  steps 
in  the  program.  Then  discuss  it  with 
your  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has  a 
free  special  folder  for  you  which 
explains  the  program  in  detail.  Ask 
him  for  it,  or  write  American  Cyana¬ 
mid  Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
N.  Y.  20, VN.  Y.  ®A UREOMYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company’ s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


l.Give  the  fresh  cowa  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  a  good  formula  feed 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  Also,  place  one  aureomycin 
OBLET®  in  the  uterus  of  the  cow  to 
prevent  infection.  If  placenta  is  re¬ 
tained,  repeat  with  two  oblets  every 
48  hours.  Give  your  cow  a  good  start 
for  her  heaviest  production  period. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend. 
To  prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or 
pneumonia,  the  calf  should  receive 
one  AUREOMYCIN  OBLET  1  to  3  hours 
after  birth.  This  is  good  routine 
practice.  The  use  of  a  balling  gun 
facilitates  administration  of  the 
OBLET  as  shown  in  illustration  above. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise. 
It  is  important  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  From  4  to  45  days  of  age,  use 
a  milk  replacer  with  50  gm.  of 
aureomycin  per  ton.  You  prevent 
bacterial  diarrhea,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 

days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 
starter  containing  50  gm.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  ton.  This  will  protect 
them  against  bacterial  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce 
losses  from  i-espiratory  infections. 
If  flies  are  a  problem,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  malathion  will  keep  your 
calves  happier  and  healthier. 


5.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 
entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 
against  staph  mastitis  and  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid  (Slanetz 
Strain).  At  4  to  6  months,  vaccinate 
for  brucellosis  and  with  LEBAC®  for 
leptospirosis.  Use  a  calf  grower 
which  will  provide  70  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  calf  per  day. 


6.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  aureomycin  helps  keep  your 
cows  free  of  visible  and  invisible  dis¬ 
eases  which  decrease  production. 
Good  health  lets  them  produce  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  bred-in  capacity. 
Result:  more  income  per  cow! 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 
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Fanners  are  discussing  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1901 


CONGRESS  HAS  already  begun  debate  on 
the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  or  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961,  also  known  as  S.1643  (intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate)  or  H.  R.  6400  (intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives).  If  all 
the  names  and  numbers  are  confusing,  just  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  identical. 

Reaction  to  the  bill  is  far  from  identical, 
however,  varying  all  the  way  from  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  “blueprint  for  bondage”  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  only  “salvation  for  the  family 
farm.”  Separating  the  comments  into  those  that 
are  merely  honing  personal  axes  and  those  with 
the  public  good  at  heart  demands  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

The  feudin’  over  the  passage  of  this  bill  prom¬ 
ises  to  reach  gigantic  proportions,  and  rightly 
so,  for  everyone  agrees  it  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  farm  people— and  everyone  else  in 
our  country.  When  the  dust  has  settled,  it’s  a 
sure  bet  there  will  have  been  some  changes 
made — just  how  many,  nobody  knows. 

Digesting  79  pages  of  legal  language  into  a 
short  article  you  and  I  can  understand  is  like 
trying  to  tie  up  a  wagonload  of  corn  stover  into 
one  bale.  Trying  to  be  unbiased  at  the  same 
time  is  like  walking  in  leather  soled  shoes  along 
the  top  rail  of  a  fence  during  a  high  gale.  But 
if  you’re  ready,  we’re  off  to  look  at  comments 
by  others,  plus  a  few  of  my  own. 

Purpose  of  the  Bill 

1.  In  its  own  language,  it  is  to  “afford  farm¬ 
ers  the  opportunity  to  achieve  parity  of  income 
with  other  economic  groups  by  providing  them 
with  the  means  necessary  to  adjust  their  agri¬ 
cultural  output  to  requirements  and  to  develop 
markets  for  their  products.” 

It  also  seeks  to  “assure  consumers  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  adequate,  and  stable  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices”  and  at  the 
same  time  “reduce  the  cost  of  farm  programs 
by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  surpluses.” 

2.  Carleton  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation  com¬ 
mented.  “This  79  page  document  now  reveals 
the  new  order.  It  permits  a  hand  picked  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  to  talk  over  every  commodity 
plan  ever  considered  and  reserves  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  nearly  do 
what  he  pleases. 

“There  is  planned  production,  planned  mar¬ 
keting,  planned  withholding  from  market,  and 
planned  unit  control,  i.e.  how  many  cows,  how 
many  chickens,  how  many  pigs.” 

3.  Herschel  Newsom,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  said,  “Our  Grange  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  met  in  Washington  last  week  and  endorsed 
the  basic  principles  and  objectives  of  H.  R.  6400, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  The  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  would  make  possible  the  putting  into 
action  of  many  of  the  basic  principles  which 
have  been  developed  and  supported  by  the 
Grange  over  several  years.” 

4.  Vigorous  opposition  to  sections  of  the  bill 
was  voiced  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association.  In 
a  resolution,  the  committee  termed  the  bill  a 
“breach  of  the  traditional  and  constitutional 
rights  of  free  people.”  The  committee  urged  the 
Association’s  officers  and  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  to  “aggressively  activate  the  Association’s 
long-time  opposition  to  principles  which  would 
endanger  the  private  enterprise  system”  and  to 
join  with  other  groups  in  “alerting  the  public 
to  the  dangers”  of  such  legislation. 

5.  An  “earnest  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
basic  problems  confronting  our  nation’s  farm¬ 
ers”  is  the  way  Dairymen’s  League  President 
Russell  E.  Dennis  described  the  bill.  Testifying 
before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  ho 
said  that  his  organization  favors  “the  basic  in¬ 
tent  of  this  proposed  legislation.” 

Confusing,  to  say  the.  least,  isn’t  it?  It’s  like 
asking  a  family  with  six  kids  what  T.V.  pro¬ 


gram  they  want  to  watch  you’ll  get  as  many 
different  answers  as  there  are  channels  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  set.  That  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  farm  leaders  regarding  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Act  is  to  put  it 
mildly. 

Some  parts  of  the  bill,  however,  are  rela¬ 
tively  ncn-controversial  compared  to  other 
parts.  For  the  sake  of  classification,  let’s  call  the 
former  “cold”  provisions  and  the  latter  “hot” 
provisions. 

"Cold"  Provisions 

There  is  a  minimum  of  debate  over  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  and  most  observers  feel  some 
of  these  specific  provisions  may  be  passed  sep¬ 
arately. 

1.  The  Wool  Act  with  its  existing  incentive 
payments  would  be  extended  three  years. 

2.  The  “special”  school  milk  subsidy  program 
would  be  made  permanent  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  $10  million  to  $105  million  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1961. 

3.  Provision  is  made  to  use  $7' 2  billion  for 
sending  food  overseas  during  the  next  five 
years.  By  the  way,  it’s  interesting  to  note  that 
the  bill  says,  “In  order  to  facilitate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  food  reserves  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries,  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  may  be  made  available  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  .” 

This  sounds  like  the  time  my  Dad  said  he  had 
a  “hay  crop  so  big  I’ll  have  to  rent  land  to  stack 
it  on.”  Maybe  Timbuctu  will  become  a  storage 
area  for  American  wheat. 

4.  Congress  would  reaffirm  its  policy  of  ap¬ 
proving  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  farm  co¬ 
operatives  AS  LONG  AS  THERE  IS  NO 
THREAT  OF  MONOPOLY.  The  bill  provides 
clear  sanction  for  joint  action  by  co-ops  in  some 
cases. 

5.  The  section  of  the  proposed  law  regarding 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  may  touch 
off  minor  fireworks.  Under  current  law,  FHA 
can  provide  loans  only  to  those  who  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  loans  elsewhere  at  rates  prevailing  in  the 
area.  The  new  regulation  would  authorize  loans 
to  farmers  “unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  and  terms.  .  .”  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  interpret  the  word 
“reasonable  ” 

"Hot"  Provisions 

Now  the  fun  begins  and  the  pot  begins  to 
boil.  Here  are  the  parts  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961  that  bring  forth  colorful  language  for 
and  “agin.” 

1.  Commodity  Advisory  Committees  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  —  two 
thirds  from  nominees  chosen  by  ASC  commit¬ 
tees,  the  rest  from  “appropriate  farm  organ¬ 
izations”  and  one  member  to  represent  consum¬ 
ers.  The  Secretary  must  consult  with  these  com¬ 
mittees,  BUT  NEED  NOT  TAKE  THEIR  AD¬ 
VICE,  can  dissolve  them  as  he  chooses  and,  to 
quote  the  bill,  “shall  provide  by  regulation  for 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  such  commit¬ 
tee  shall  exercise  its  functions.” 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committees  could 
draw  pay  of  up  to  $50  per  day  and  ARE  EX¬ 
EMPT  FROM  THE  HATCH  ACT  WHICH  PRO¬ 
HIBITS  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  BY  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES.  Some  folks  argue  that  these 
committees  would  become  a  hand  picked  po¬ 
litical  apparatus;  others  contend  that  they 
would  provide  better  contact  with  the  “grass 
roots”  than  ever  before.  Argument  hinges  over 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  has  so  much  power 
over  these  committees. 

2.  Any  agricultural  commodity  becomes  a  can¬ 
didate  for  farm  marketing  quotas,  WITH  NO 
EXCEPTIONS.  Provisions  are  made  for  na¬ 


tional  quotas  in  terms  of  units  of  production 
(bushels,  barrels,  pounds,  dozens,  etc.) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  develop  programs  commodity  by  commodity. 
Two-thirds  of  the  affected  growers  voting  must 
approve  the  Secretary’s  program  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  commodity — after  which  the  program 
would  go  to  Congress.  Rejection  by  either 
House  within  60  days  will  kill  any  plan,  but  if 
it  is  not  specifically  rejected,  the  program  would 
become  law.  If  the  proposal  were  bottled  up  in 
Congressional  committee,  it  could  become  law 
without  ever  being  voted  on  by  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Opponents  point  out  that  this  tends  to  take 
legislative  development  away  from  Congress 
and  transfer  it  to  the  President  and  his  staff. 
Also,  Congress  has  no  opportunity  to  amend 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  must  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  the  whole  package. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  producers  have  a 
pretty  big  club  wielded  over  them.  IF  THEY 
TURN  DOWN  A  CONTROL  PROGRAM  AF- 
FECTNG  THEIR  COMMODITY,  THEN  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  WOULD  BE  CUT  TO  50%  OF  PAR¬ 
ITY.  OR  BELOW. 

Quotas  could  be  “transferred  to  such  extent, 
in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations.” 

If  any  commodity  plan  passed  the  hurdle  of 
producer  referendum  (two-thirds  approving' 
and  Congress,  it  becomes  compulsory  on  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  that  commodity.  Proponents  argue 
that  the  “lone  wolf”  minority  has  often  wrecked 
plans  to  obtain  higher  farm  prices,  thus  should 
be  forced  into  the  fold. 

3.  PRACTICALLY  ANY  METHOD  OF  PRICE 
STABILIZATION  IS  AUTHORIZED  direct 
payments  (Brannan  Plan),  loans,  diversions, 
purchase,  and  export  programs.  Price  support 
level  maximum  is  set  at  90%  of  parity. 

Commenting  on  price  regulation,  Farmers 
Union  official  Gilbert  Rohde  said,  “The  road  to 
the  so-called  free  market  is  the  road  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  most  family  farmers.” 

4.  National  marketing  orders  are  authorized 
on  EITHER  A  REGIONAL  OR  NATIONAL 
BASIS.  This  permissive  authorization  of  orders 
is  hailed  by  some  as  being  the  only  realistic 
way  farmers  will  ever  work  together  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  price  by  gaining  more  bargaining 
power. 

Orders  could  include  COMPULSORY  CHECK¬ 
OFFS  FOR  ADVERTISING  AND  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS.  Some  feel  this  would  eliminate 
the  problem  of  the  “free  loader”  who  refuses  to 
contribute  but  enjoys  the  fruits  of  promotion 
programs. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this- — if  farmers  look  to 
government  for  security,  they  must  expect  rig 
id  control.  The  real  issue  being  debated  is  con 
trol  who  will  call  the  shots  in  farming  during 
the  next  decade?  If  the  majority  believes  that 
the  individual  farm  family  can  no  longer  exist 
in  the  free  market,  then  this  bill  provides  a  way 
to  a  popular  conception  of  security.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  believes  that  free  enterprise  is  the  best 
answer  for  farmers,  then  this  bill  would  appear 
to  them  as  the  path  to  its  grave.  G.L.C. 
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Country  Pastor 


Report  on  Hay  Conditioning 


HERE’S  a  summary  of  a  recent 
publication,  entitled  “Hay  Condi¬ 
tioners  In  the  Northeastern  United 
States.”  Published  at  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  it  presents  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  research  committee 
including  members  from  12  north¬ 
eastern  agricultural  colleges.  These 
are  the  major  conclusions: 

1.  In  general,  uniform  crushing 
will  result  in  more  rapid  drying  than 
will  uniform  crimping.  This  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  partially  or  completely 
offset  by  the  fact  that  it  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  difficult  to  crush  hay 
uniformly  than  to  crimp  it  uni¬ 
formly. 

2.  The  crusher  requires  about 
twice  as  much  power  as  the  crimper. 
Horsepower  to  operate  the  crusher 
depends  upon  the  pressure  between 
the  rolls.  This  pressure  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  varying  degrees  of 
stem  cracking  which  in  turn  affects 
drying  x~ate.  The  effect  of  stem 
cracking  on  drying  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  legumes  than  in  grasses. 
Varying  crimping  pressures  had 
negligible  effects  on  the  rate  of  dry¬ 
ing  and  power  requirements. 

3.  The  lacerating  action  of  a  flajl 
harvester  (without  windrowing), 
used  for  cutting  forage  for  hay,  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  rapid  drying  rate  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  other  types 
of  conditioners.  Dry  matter  losses, 
however,  may  be  higher  because 
some  of  the  hay  is  chopped  rela¬ 
tively  fine.  Tests  have  indicated 
losses  to  be  in  the  range  of  %  to  Vz 
greater  than  with  crushers  or 


crimpers,  when  used  on  legumes  in 
a  baled-hay  system. 

4.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  purpose  of  a  hay  conditioner  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  hay 
must  be  left  in  the  field.  From  this 
standpoint  there  is  little  difference 
among  the  various  types  of  condi¬ 
tioners;  each  will  permit  harvesting 
conditioned  field  cured  hay  one  day 
earlier  than  unconditioned  hay,  un¬ 
der  average  haymaking  conditions 
throughout  most  of  the  Northeast. 
There  are  local  areas  or  times  of  un¬ 
usual  conditions  when  this  will  not 
be  the  case. 


5.  Conditioning  has  a  greater 
effect  on  legumes  than  on  grasses; 
the  thicker  the  stem,  the  greater  the 
effect. 

6.  In  the  ordinary  hay  curing  pro¬ 
cess,  a  tedder  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
although  it  does  help  remove  free 
water  after  a  rain.  Detailed  mea¬ 
surement  of  wind  movement  within 
tedded  and  untedded  forage  clearly 
showed  that  tedding  does  not 
“rough  up”  the  surface  of  the  layer 
of  hay  sufficiently  to  cause  any 
major  change  of  air  movement  with¬ 
in  the  forage. 

7.  In  grasses,  fluffing  is  of  ho  im¬ 
portance  but  adequate  fluffing  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  with  legumes.  Fluffing 
without  conditioning  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  drying  rate. 


8.  Although  the  conditioning  done 
by  the  rolls  of  a  self  propelled  wind- 
rower  is  effective  in  increasing  the 
drying  of  windrowed  material,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  placing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  10-foot  width  to  dry  in 
a  windrow  approximately  214  to  3 
feet  wide  decreases  the  drying  rate 
advantage  over  conventionally 
mowed,  unconditioned  material  dried 
in  the  swath.  With  a  windrower,  the 
advantage  gained  by  conditioning  is 
offset  by  the  disadvantage  of  wind¬ 
row  curing. 

9.  Field  cured  hay,  conditioned  or 
not,  is  still  field  cured  hay.  As  such, 
it  remains  subject  to  the  rather  se- 
were  shattering  losses  to  which  com¬ 
pletely  field  cured  hay,  especially  of 
the  legume  varieties,  is  always  sus¬ 
ceptible. 


Bring  Hark  Yesterday 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


READING  magazine  advertising  I 
found  this  fanciful  bit:  It  seems 
that  a  certain  genie,  who  wished  to 
impress  an  Eastern  monarch  with 
his  occult  powers,  offered  to  per¬ 
form  any  request  His  Majesty  might 
make.  The  king  commanded,  “Bring 
back  yesterday.” 
Whereupon  the 
genie  invented  the 
camera. 

To  record  pic¬ 
tures  of  persons 
and  events  today 
so  that  “yester¬ 
day”  might  be 
“brought  b  a  c  k” 
seems  common¬ 
place  to  us.  We  re¬ 
cord  the  move¬ 
ments  and  voices 
of  people  for  later 
use.  Taped  statements  and  actions 
of  public  leaders  may  be  minutes 
or  years  later,  as  an  agency  of  re¬ 
call. 

Music,  especially  recorded  music, 
is  used  as  a  very  strong  agent  of 
recall.  Witness  this  aid  to  T-V  pro¬ 
grams.  Fragrance,  odor,  scent,  is  an¬ 
other  mighty  agent  of  recall.  Cer¬ 
tain  flowers  bring  back  mental  pic¬ 
tures  of  events  long  since  overlaid 
with  much  that  has  intervened. 

“This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,” 
said  Jesus  as  he  used  the  simple 
bread  and  wine  remnants  of  the 
Passover  Feast  to  institute  what  we 
know  as  “The  Lord’s  Supper,”  or 
Communion.  Our  Memorial  Days 
and  anniversaries  not  only  bring 
back  the  sacrificial  deeds  and  heroic 
acts  of  yesterday,  but  also  inspire 
to  self-giving  in  our  day. 


Walter  Van  Buren  of  Lockport  wanted  to 
be  a  dairy  farmer  since  he  was  big  enough 
to  carry  feed  and  bedding  to  the  family’s 
cows.  Entering  into  partnership  with  his 
father  after  graduation  from  Akron  High, 
he  started  with  scant  land,  capital  and 
livestock. 

Now  32,  with  two  children  of  his  own, 
Van  Buren  has  built  his  farm  to  800  acres 
and  his  herd  to  150  registered  Holsteins. 

Of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  Van 
Buren  built  and  patented  the  plow-planter, 
which  lets  him  turn  under  nitrogen,  plant 
corn  and  apply  fertilizer  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion.  His  pole  barns  and  silos  are  also 
designed  to  save  labor.  And  his  12-foot 
self-propelled  windblower  with  hay  con¬ 
ditioner  does  the  work  of  five  men,  plus  six 
tractors  and  other  equipment. 

Van  Buren  shares  his  knowledge  and 


talents  through  active  membership  in  nu¬ 
merous  farm  organizations  and  has  chair- 
manned  drives  for  a  new  Empire  Livestock 
Market  and  the  County  Farm  and  Home 
Center.  His  farm  is  frequently  opened  to 
Extension  Service  activities. 

As  co-sponsor  with  the  New  York  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  Awards, 
we  congratulate  Walter  Van  Buren  and 
the  capable  runners-up:  Dirck  Van  Vliet 
Coon,  Amenia;  John  Mortellaro,  Batavia; 
William  Mears,  Fort  Edward ;  and  Charles 
F.  Cady,  Sacketts  Harbor. 

It  is  good  for  the  state  and  the  nation 
to  have  such  enthusiastic,  hard-working 
and  intelligent  young  men  of  the  soil.  We 
are  happy  that  our  business  keeps  tele¬ 
phone  people  close  to  farmers  and  their 
families  every  day  in  the  year. 


New  York  Telephone 


Meet  the  outstanding 
young  farmer  of  1961 
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GET  THE  BEST 

in  CONCRETE  SILOS 


COROSTONE 


•  STRONG  -  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  - 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•SAVE  MONEY  - 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 


BOX  217-A  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos, 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

|  CITY  . STATE . 


Sieai  FUME  GUNS 

for  WEED  CONTROL  .  .  .  ROAD 
REPAIRS  . . .  STERILIZING  .  . . 
DISINFECTING  .  .  .  THAWING 
.  .  .  CLEARING  .  .  .  CLEANING 

FLAME  WAND  You’ll  find  1001 
uses  for  this  light,  compact, 
hand-held  flame  gun.  Operates 
over  30  minutes  on  one  fill¬ 
ing.  Guaranteed  for  safe, 
efficient  operation. 

$29.50  ppd 


X500  Flame  Gun 

An  all-purpose  gun  mounted 
on  wheeled  chassis  with 
hinged  hood.  Gun  is  detach¬ 
able;  includes  heavy  duty 
pump,  pressure  gauge 
and  control  valve. 

$79.50 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "1001  Burning  Questions" 
Complete  line  of  Flame  Guns  available 


SMRT 


IMPORT  CO.  Dept.  e-i 

1105  W.  PLAINFIELD  RD. 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Liquid  FLY-LESS  with  Lethane  384°  de 
stroys  Flies,  Mites,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Fleas. 
Ticks,  Silverfish.  Rotenone  assures  fast  knock¬ 
down,  high  kill.  No  immunity  build-up.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  At  Dealers  or  write: 

°T.M 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


TOUGH  JOBS 

go  six  times  faster  with  . .  . 


the  Jari 

"MONARCH” 

Sickle  Bar 

Compact,  its  36"  bar 
glides  through  thick 
grass,  weeds  and  saplings. 
IF  rite  today  for  full  details 
and  your  dealer's  name. 

Jari  Products,  Inc. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave. 
Minneapolis  4,  Minn. 

Dept.  1213 


New  Laws  Affecting  N.  Y.  State  Farmers 

,  By  E.  S.  FOSTER 

Secretary,  New  York  Farm  Bureau 


AT  ITS  RECENT  session,  the 
ew  York  State  Legislature 
passed  1,293  bills.  The  Governor 
signed  970  and  vetoed  323. 

Agriculture  fared  reasonably  well, 
although  the  new  law  on  protection 
of  growers  of  perishable  crops 
against  strikes  isn’t  all  that  growers 
asked  for. 

Bills  that  were  VETOED  or  FAIL¬ 
ED  TO  PASS  include: 

One  spelling  out  the  proposition 
that  labor  unions  cannot  legally  rep¬ 
resent  farmers  in  bargaining  for  the 
sale  of  farm  products.  This  bill  was 
fought  by  the  Teamsters’  Union. 

Another  bill  which  failed  approval 
would  have  exempted  drivers  of 
trucks  licensed  as  agricultural 
trucks  from  necessity  of  securing 
chauffers’  licenses.  As  a  result 
farmers  and  their  employees  who 
drive  farm  trucks  licensed  for  over 
18,000  lbs.  must  get  chauffeurs’  li¬ 
censes  by  July  1.  You  can  get  blanks 
frpm  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau.  Two 
pictures  of  each  person  are  required. 
This  will  be  an  added  farm  cost. 

Still  another  would  have  exempted 
milk  tank  trucks  when  picking  up 
milk  from  bulk  tanks  on  farms  from 
the  requirement  to  stay  within  the 
weight  limit  posted  for  roads.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  milk  is  perishable, 
that  it  must  be  picked  up  daily,  or 
every  other  day. 

The  bill  to  raise  from  18  to  21  the 
age  of  persons  to  whom  alcoholic 
beverages  could  be  sold  died  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

Of  importance  to  dairymen  was 
the  bill  to  create  a  milk  distribution 
bureau  in  the  Division  of  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  &  Markets.  It  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  broad  powers  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  deal  with  so-called  unfair 
trade  practices.  It  would  have  includ¬ 
ed  power  temporarily  to  fix  retail 
milk  prices  outside  New  York  City. 
This  bill  was  passed,  but  vetoed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  bills  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers  that  were  passed: 

*  *  * 

General 

Indemnification  for  injury  to  or 
death  of  domestic  animals  due  to 
rabies  is  continued. 

Special  plates  issued  in  connection 
with  registration  of  farm  trucks  at 
$1  fee  must  be  attached  to  the  ve¬ 
hicle  concerned.  Limitation  of  three 
trucks  per  individual  that  may  be 
registered  as  agricultural  trucks  is 
out  beginning  January  1,  1962.  New 
law  exempts  farm  implements  trans¬ 
ported  on  motor  trucks  from  restric¬ 
tions  on  width  of  motor  vehicles 
farm  implements  if  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  13  feet  in  width  and  are  oper¬ 
ated  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
the  headquarters  of  a  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealer. 

Effective  January  1,  1962,  meat  in¬ 
spection  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  & 
Markets  in  areas  where  county  de¬ 
partments  of  health  and  federal  in¬ 
spection  .do  not  exist.  In  the  counties 
where  there  are  county  departments 
of  health,  state  inspection  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

The  maximum  amount  of  damage 
done  by  dogs  to  domestic  animals 
which  an  assessor  can  assess  against 
the  dog  owner  without  inquiry  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Assessors  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $150  to  $200. 


Milk  dealers  can  now  be  licensed 

at  any  time  during  the  year,  with 
the  license  good  for  12  months.  Pre¬ 
viously,  licenses  were  issued  April  1, 
and  expii’ed  March  31. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  compact 
or  compacts  with  legally  constituted 
authorities  in  other  states  as  well 
as  the  U.  S.  to  provide  for  uniform 
milk  control.  Purpose  is  to  make  pro¬ 
cedure  for  orderly  marketing  avail¬ 
able  in  case  federal  orders  should 
break  down. 

Several  laws  are  aimed  at  prevent¬ 
ing  fraud  in  sale  of  dairy  products. 
Dairy  dressing  or  dairy  dip  must  not 
exceed  80%  moisture,  must  have  at 
least  4%  butterfat.  Sale  of  drink 
made  with  milk  and  iced  milk,  or 
iced  milk  mix,  is  permitted  under  a 
trade  or  coined  name,  if  it  is  not  sold 
as  a  milk  shake.  A  milk  shake  can¬ 
not  contain  any  fat  other  than  but¬ 
terfat  except  as  contained  in 
flavoring. 

Education 

College  scholarships  available  for 
New  York  boys  and  girls  have  been 
doubled  to  a  total  of  17,000  now 
available.  The  scholarships  vary 
from  $250  to  $700  per  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  need,  available  beginning  next 
fall  1 1961 ) .  Good  only  in  New  York 
State  institutions:  awarded  on  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 

College  tuition  payments  are  avail¬ 
able  based  on  need;  range  from  $100 
to  $300  a  year  in  New  York  institu¬ 
tions  where  tuition  exceeds  $200  a 
year.  Not  available  until  second  sem¬ 
ester  of  freshman  year.  Money  avail¬ 
able  as  long  as  student  maintains 
standards  fixed  by  Regents. 

Loans  to  students  available  from 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corpor- 
>  ation  are  increased  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  per  year,  and  from  $5,000  to 
.  $7,500  total.  State,  pays  interest  while 
student  in  college;  after  graduation 
students  pay  3%,  have  4  to  12  years 
to  repay  depending  on  size  of  loan. 

State  aid  to  schools  is  increased  by 
$8  per  pupil  based  on  average  daily 
attendance.  Districts  can  choose  be¬ 
tween  $8  per  pupil  increase  or  aid 
based  on  true  value  tax  rate. 

'  Previous  school  bus  law  passed  in 
1960  requiring  door-to-door  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils  in  cities  as  well  as 


country,  including  transportation  to 
private  school  of  parents’  choice,  was 
amended.  Cities  are  exempted  from 
requirements;  also  door-to-door  re¬ 
quirement  was  taken  out,  and  pri¬ 
vate  school  pupil  must  attend  his 
nearest  private  school.  Parent  or 
guardian  must  request  transporta¬ 
tion  from  board  of  education  not 
later  than  April  1;  new  residents 
within  30  days. 

Crops 

New  law  provides  for  seed  potato 
foundation  farm  to  be  started  by 
College  -  of  Agriculture  on  rented 
land  in  Adirondacks.  Land  will  even¬ 
tually  be  purchased. 

For  research,  State  College  gets 
lump  sum  of  $153,220  for  extension 
help  to  wildlife  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  studying  effect  of  winter  on 
agricultural  production,  insect  con¬ 
trol  of  root  diseases,  special  soil  and 
crop  research  in  northern  New  York, 
and  special  research  on  ornamental 
horticulture.  Budget  also  contained 
$18,500  for  research  on  better  snap 
bean  varieties,  and  control  of  red 
banded  leaf  rotter  and  cabbage 
looper. 

Golden  nematode  control  program 
on  Long  Island,  including  rental  of 
infested  lands,  will  be  continued. 

For  bonding  of  farm  produce  deal¬ 
ers,  definition  of  dealer  will  include 
net  return  dealer  (as  compared  to 
commission  dealer) ;  will  reduce 
from  $3,000  to  $1,000  the  minimum 
amount  of  bond  for  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  brokers,  and  increase 
maximum  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

A  new  law  gives  limited  protection 
to  producers  of  perishable  products 
against  losses  resulting  from  labor 
disputes.  It  gives  farmers  the  right 
to  a  swift  hearing  in  court  but  re¬ 
quires  that  effort  be  made  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  to  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  labor  dispute. 

It  permits  an  injunction  to  be  is¬ 
sued  on  the  basis  of  sworn  testi¬ 
mony,  but  does  not  violate  labor’s 
right  by  permitting  injunctions 
against  conduct  for  lawful  purposes 
being  conducted  by  lawful  means. 

It  permits  an  injunction  for  five 
days,  but  the  injunction  will  defi¬ 
nitely  expire  at  the  end  of  the  five- 
day  period. 

The  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 


Lettuce  ’‘Hollers”  Get  Attention 


Louis  Lefkowitz,  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State,  met 
with  the  lettuce  growers  in  the  Sup¬ 
ervisor’s  Room  in  the  County  Build¬ 
ing  at  Oswego  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  9.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  about  80  lettuce  growers  from 
every  section  of  the  State,  some  of 
them  traveling  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  how  to  combat  the  influx 
of  western  lettuce  that  floods  the 
eastern  markets  with  so-called  cars 
of  “rollers.”  These  cars  are  shipped 
without  prepayment  of  freight,  and 
are  frequently  abandoned  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  who,  in  turn,  sell  them  for 
anything  they  are  offered,  thereby 
demoralizing  the  markets  and  caus¬ 
ing  serious  losses  to  the  eastern 
growers. 

The  Attorney  General  assured  the 


growers  that  he  was  taking  action 
and  has  engaged  attorneys  to  deal 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  which  makes  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  such  ship¬ 
ments  are  made. 

Mr.  Lefkowitz  was  quite  emphatic 
in  stating  that  he  would  follow  this 
situation  through  and  try  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  New  York  growers.  Several 
other  states,  including  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  are  also 
victims  of  these  “roller”  cars  of  let¬ 
tuce,  and  are  interested  and  willing 
to  help  solve  the  problem. 

This  meeting  was  instigated  by 
the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  and  the  Os¬ 
wego  County  Vegetable  Growers, 
and  the  respective  presidents,  Phil 
Luke  and  Isaac  DeHollander,  acted 
as  chairmen. 
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Empire  State  Welfare  Costs 
Increase  to  $339,100,000 


IN  SPITE  of  the  small  drop  (1.1%) 
in  the  average  number  of  people 
on  welfare  in  New  York  State,  the 
cost  for  1960  went  up  a  little,  1.7%. 
The  cost,  which  in  New  York  State 
reached  the  stupendous  figure  of 
$339.1  million,  went  in  1960  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  512,691  people. 

The  five  programs  involved  are 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Depend¬ 
ent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid 
to  the  Disabled,  and  Home  Relief.  If 
you  are  interested  in  the  figures  in 
your  own  county,  check  them  in  the 
table  on  this  page.  St.  Lawrence  had 
the  doubtful  distinction  of  having 
the  highest  cost  per  capita,  and  in 
that  county  outside  consultants  stud¬ 
ied  the  situation  and,  in  a  120-page 
report,  stated  that  welfare  spending 
in  the  county  could  be  cut  by  at  least 
$625,000  a  year  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  quality  of  neces¬ 
sary  services. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  have 
been  made  about  per  capita  cost  in 
cities  and  country  areas.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  city  of  Binghamton  per 


capita  cost  of  public  assistance  was 
$20.52,  while  outside  the  city  and  in 
the  town  of  Union,  the  cost  was 
$9.51.  In  Auburn  the  cost  was  $25.09; 
in  the  I'est  of  Cayuga  County,  $25.70. 
In  Chautauqua  County  the  per  cap¬ 
ita  cost  in  Jamestown  was  $20.42 
while  outside  it  was  $9.63.  In  Pough¬ 
keepsie  the  cost  was  $20.57;  in  the 
rest  of  Dutchess  County,  $3.15. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legis 
lature  a  law  was  passed  which  in  ef¬ 
fect  authorizes  local  welfare  offici¬ 
als  to  refuse  home  relief  or  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  if  an  investigation 
shows  that  the  applicants  came  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  welfare.  In  addition,  an  applicant 
must  have  been  employed  for  at 
least  one  month  in  his  first  year  in 
New  York  State,  and  must  show  that 
he  did  not  apply  for  relief  in  the  first 
six  months  after  he  moved  to  the 
State.  A 

In  many  counties  relief  costs  have 
been  cut;  it  can  be  done  in  others. 
The  first  requirement  is  an  increas¬ 
ed  interest  and  activity  by  taxpayers. 


Public  Assistance  in  New  York  State 


Public  Assistance  Recipients  Total  Public  Per  Capita  Cost 

'  Assistance  Expenditures  of  Public  Assistance 


County 

1960 

% 

Change* 

1960 

% 

Change* 

1959 

1961* 

% 

Change* 

I960 

Rank 

Albany  . . 

4,361 

.0 

$  3,445,373 

5.2 

$12.11 

$12.62 

4.2 

33 

Allegany  . 

1,050 

—10.9 

592,684 

—  5.7 

14.29 

13  48 

—  5.7 

26 

Broome  . 

3,606 

10.0 

2,570,644 

9.9 

11.06 

12.09 

9.3 

37 

Cattaraugus 

2,148 

—  2.7 

1,506,575 

2.3 

18.40 

18.79 

2.1 

12 

Cayuga  . 

2,777 

—  6.4 

1,878,845 

0.7 

25.21 

25.41 

.8 

3 

Chautauqua  .. 

3,322 

3.0 

1,852,201 

7.1 

11.90 

12.74 

7.1 

31 

Chemung  . 

2,374 

—  3.9 

1,246,047 

—  1.2 

12.8S 

12.62 

—  2.0 

34 

Chenango  . 

1.120 

4.1 

570.406 

11.9 

11.86 

13.19 

11.2 

28 

Clinton  . 

2,283 

1.0 

1,091.210 

1.9 

15.13 

15.01 

—  .8 

21 

Columbia  . 

671 

—  7.7 

635,327 

2.3 

13.20 

13-43 

1.7 

27 

Cortland  . 

962 

10.2 

524,051 

15.0 

11.16 

12.75 

14.2 

29 

Delaware  . 

830 

—  3.2 

459,336 

—  5.9 

•  11.18 

10.55 

—  5.6 

48 

Dutchess  _ 

1,921 

—10.1 

1,222,277 

-L  5.4 

7.43 

6.94 

—  6.6 

56 

Erie  . ' . 

34.579 

—  4.7 

21,163,816 

0.4 

20.04 

19.88 

—  .8 

10 

Essex  . 

1,276 

—14.3 

697,081 

—  2.5 

20.24 

19.75 

—  2.4 

11 

Franklin  . 

1,543 

6.0 

677,281 

.1.4 

14.92 

15.14 

1.5 

19 

Fulton  . 

1,689 

—  1.7 

1,024,118 

—  1.4 

20.24 

19.96 

-  1.4 

8 

Genesee  . 

1,210 

12.0 

582,116 

14.4 

9.51 

10.78 

13.4 

46 

Greene  . 

532 

—  5.0 

400,087 

—  0.3 

12.87 

12.75 

—  .9 

30 

Hamilton  _ 

61 

10.9 

39,182 

0.1 

9.15 

9.18 

.3 

52 

Herkimer  . 

1,230 

—11.4 

607.592 

—  3.9 

9.58 

9.15 

—  4.5 

53 

Jefferson  . 

3,802 

—  1.6 

2,087,S76 

1.3 

24.11 

23.77 

—  1.4 

4 

Lewis  . 

693 

—  3.9 

36S.152 

—  0.7 

15.98 

15.84 

—  .9 

18 

Livingston  .... 

1,011 

4.4 

537,859 

3.7 

11.86 

12.21 

3.0 

35 

Madison  . 

1,819 

—  2.5 

986,180 

4.1 

17.55 

18.05 

2.8 

14 

Monroe  . 

14,258 

—  1.7 

10,309.537 

—  .0 

17.83 

17. 5S 

—  1.4 

16 

Montgomery 

1,058 

1.3 

636,470 

—  1.0 

11.17 

11.12 

—  .4 

44 

Nassau  . 

7,630 

10.1 

7. 219, 70S 

12.9 

5.03 

5.55 

10.3 

58 

Niagara  . 

4,526 

—  5.3 

2,778,682 

2.6 

11.35 

11.47 

1.1 

41 

Oneida  . 

8,253 

5.7 

5,272,567 

2.7 

19.66 

19.94 

1.4 

9 

Onondaga  . 

11,629 

—10.8 

7,463,859 

0.4 

17.86 

17.64 

—  1.2 

15 

Ontario  . 

1,571 

—12.4 

721,099 

—13.7 

12.37 

10.59 

—14.4 

47 

Orange  . . 

2,731 

7.7 

1.626,190 

-  5.7 

8.46 

8.85 

4.6 

54 

Orleans  . 

1,320 

6.9 

741,071 

3.4 

21.21 

21.69 

2.3 

6 

Oswego  . . 

3,075 

—  7.0 

1,873,503 

—  2.7 

22.48 

21.76 

—  3.2 

5 

Otsego  . — 

957 

—11.1 

661,346 

—  7.5 

13.77 

12.73 

—  7.6 

32 

Putnam  . 

436 

—  5.6 

271,121 

—  4.3 

9.19 

8.55 

—  7.0 

55 

Rensselaer  .... 

3,806 

5.6 

2,051,644 

8.9 

13.28 

14.39 

8.4 

23 

Rockland  . 

1,754 

12.7 

1,354,520 

12.9 

9.15 

9.90 

8.2 

51 

St.  Lawrence 

5,722 

15.2 

3,124,112 

20.0 

23.23 

28.08 

20.9 

2 

Saratoga  . 

1,232 

2.8 

603,274 

3.3 

6.64 

6.77 

2.0 

57 

Schenectady 

3,015 

8.9 

1.836,755 

13.9 

10.57 

12.01 

13.6 

39 

Schoharie  . 

351 

—12.5 

225,576 

—  6.4 

10.65 

9.97 

—  6.4 

50 

Schuvler 

424 

—  8.4 

225,016 

2.4 

14.68 

14.96 

1.9 

22 

Seneca  . 

1,110 

—15.7 

664,793 

—  6.0 

22.30 

20.79 

—  6.8 

7 

Steuben 

1,663 

—12.1 

1,056,989 

—  9.9 

12.06 

10.82 

—10.3 

45 

Suffolk  . 

11,601 

0.5 

7,013,632 

3.7 

10.69 

10.52 

—  1.6 

49 

Sullivan  . 

857 

—  4.8 

627,152 

—  2.1 

14.25 

13.85 

—  2.8 

25 

Tioga  . 

1,218 

—10.2 

693,649 

—  4.3 

19.50 

18.35 

—  5.9 

13 

Tompkins  _ 

1,637 

4.5 

1,000,077 

6.4 

14.33 

15.12 

5.5 

20 

Ulster 

2,056 

—  1.2 

1,430,944 

3.0 

11.90 

12.04 

1.2 

38 

Warren  . 

1,343 

—  4.8 

713,097 

—  4.7 

17.12 

16.21 

—  5.3 

17 

Washington  .. 

1,206 

—  8.5 

679  111 

—  3.7 

14.57 

14.01 

—  3.8 

24 

Wayne 

1,320 

—  0.9 

758.950 

2.7 

11.00 

11.16 

1.5 

43 

Westchester  .. 

11.291 

0.6 

9,246,777 

—  1.0 

11.73 

11.43 

—  2.6  ‘ 

42 

Wyoming1  . 

608 

—  1.8 

401,260 

—  5.5 

12.27 

11.53 

—  6.0 

40 

Yates  . 

392 

2.1 

225,422 

—  7.7 

13.17 

12.11 

—  8.0 

36 

Upstate  . 

186.920' 

—  1.4 

$120,274,219 

2.3 

$13.27 

$13.36 

.7 

— 

N.  Y.  City . 

325,771 

—  L0 

218,783.008 

1.3 

27.68 

28.11 

1.6 

1 

State  . 

512,691 

—  1.1 

$339,057,227 

1.7 

$20.02 

$20.20 

.9 

— 

indicates  decrease,  otherwise  figures  show  increase. 


15  Years  proven  superiority 

ffack  SIDE-MOUNTED 

FARM  MOWER 


15  years  of  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  experience  have  perfected 
the  Kosch  side-mounted  farm 
tractor  mower.  Do  2  jobs  at  once: 
pull  drawbar  type  implements 
without  interference;  PTO  ex¬ 
tension  permits  use  of  second 
PTO  implement  behind  tractor; 
operate  field  chopper,  side  de¬ 
livery  rake,  hay  conditioner  or 
windrower,  etc.,  while  mowing. 


FITS  ALL 
POPULAR  MAKES 
AND  MODELS  OF  TRACTORS 

i  Simplicity  of  design,  rugged  con¬ 
struction  make  a  Kosch  mower 
less  costly  to  own  and  maintain. 

*  Exceptionally  large  pitm&n 
wheel  greatly  reduces  vibration. 

'  Unique  “spring-back”  cushioning 
feature  prevents  damage  from 
hidden  rocks  or  stumps. 

>  Only  one  rotating  part,  mounted 
in  Timken  bearings, 
i  Mount  mower  in  3  easy  steps  in 
few  minutes. 


^  yoo-^ 


Qo 


..  see 


^  YOU'RE  M bn, 


Priced  at  $415  to  $455  f.o.b.  factory,  complete  with 
T  bar  and  two  knives;  9'  models  only  $22.00  more. 

KOSCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  AM  Columbus,  Nebraska 


r 

•  Save  •  Time 


w 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  I  00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


r 


A  YEAR 


-  MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We’ll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal  I 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  | 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

|  □  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

I  Enclosed  is  $  . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with _ 

I  □  Trust  Account  for _ _ 


j  Name _ 

|  Address.. 
'  City. _ 


. . Zone . State. _ _ 

It  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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BAG  BALM 
DEFEATS 

FACE  FLIES! 

Apply  on  face  of  cattle,  horses. 
Stays  on,  works  longer.  Helps  save 
milk  production,  guards  against 
weight  loss.  Entirely  SAFE.  Useful 
home  remedy.  At  Dealers  or  send  $1. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


“Profit-Planned” 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


Sprinkler  or  Gated  Pipe... 
Ames  handles  easiest! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


Name.  . 
Address 
City . 


State . 


W.  R.  AMES  CO. 

4511  E.  Osborne  •  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  *  Milpitas,  California 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

'  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
esions,  controls  secondary 
nfection.  Germicidal,  Fungi- 
:idal,  protective  wound  dress- 
ng.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  penc- 
rating.  4  oz.  bottle  S 1 .00  at 
icalers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
i.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


© 


PAINT  11  ON 


Dr  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 


Thriftchanger 

gives  you  FREE  HOT  WATER 
from  your  BULK  MILK  COOLER 

For  Complete  Details  Write: 

Sturqes  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 
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Water  Management 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


whole  system,  with  the  help  of  coun¬ 
ty  agents  and  college  specialists. 
Both  have  been  of  great  help  over 
the  years.” 

The  redesign  basically  changed  the 
system  so  it  now  applies  one  inch 
of  water  every  four  hours,  rather 
than  at  its  former  rate  of  one  inch 
every  two  hours.  This  was  accomp¬ 
lished  by  doing  three  things — using 
nozzles  with  smaller  openings,  short¬ 
ening  riser  intervals  along  the  later¬ 
als  from  60  feet  to  40  feet,  and 
shortening  lateral  intervals  along 
the  mains  from  80  feet  to  60  feet. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  cover 
the  same  acreage,  a  third  1,000  gal¬ 
lon  per  minute  pump  was  added.  All 
parts  of  the  system  are  interchange¬ 
able;  every  piece  of  pipe  has  the 
same  sized  fittings. 

Lot  of  Water 

John  warns,  ‘‘If  you’re  planning 
to  irrigate  from  a  farm,  pond,  just 
do  a  little  arithmetic.  A  1,000  gallon 
per  minute  pump  puts  on  1,240,000 
gallons  of  water  every  24  hours.  We 
have  a  pond  that  holds  just  over 
1,000,000  gallons,  with  a  surface  of 
more  than  an  acre,  but  we’d  pull  it 
dry  in  less  than  a  day’s  time — we 
just  use  it  to  fill  the  sprayer.” 

Where  does  the  water  come  from 
to  feed  three  ravenous  pumps?  From 
two  creeks — both  fed  additional  wa¬ 
ter  by  the  Barge  Canal  through  si¬ 
phons  operated  with  the  written  au¬ 
thority  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  water  level  of  the  Canal  in  this 
area  is  18  to  20  feet  above  the  creek 
levels,  so  siphons  can  easily  deliver 
water. 

“I  don’t  know  what  we’d  do  with¬ 
out  water  from  the  Canal,”  John 
says.  ‘‘One  year,  we  had  19  tons  of 
tomatoes  per  acre  from  our  irrigated 
fields,  but  no  extra  water  had  been 
put  on  one  small  field.  Our  pickers 
refused  even  to  go  into  the  small 
field  because  dry  rot  and  small  fruits 
would  have  meant  low  piece-work 
earnings.  I  estimated  we  would  have 
gotten  only  3  or  4  tons  per  acre  if  we 
had  picked  them.”  Needless  to  say, 
the  Martins  hope  that  State  legisla¬ 
tion  will  recognize  agriculture’s  need 
for  water,  and  they  are  convinced 
that  New  York  State  should  not  turn 
the  Canal  over  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

High  Yields 

If  you  think  that  19  tons  per  acre 
is  a  pretty  good  tomato  yield,  re¬ 
member  that  the  comparable  figure 
for  1960  was  24  tons.  Other  crops  do 
pretty  well,  too;  the  Martins  harvest¬ 
ed  4  tons  of  broccoli  and  21  tons  of 
cabbage  per  acre  last  year. 

Moving  from  spring  plowing  to 
harvest,  here’s  how  water  manage¬ 
ment  pays  off.  The  predominent  type 
of  soil  on  the  Martin  acreage  is 
called  Clarkson  loam,  with  a  fairly 
tight  subsoil  and  only  6  to  8  feet 
of  depth  over  shale  rock.  Tile  drains 
move  water  out  early,  giving  a 
chance  to  get  a  jump  on  spring 
work.  Incidentally,  you  won’t  find 
any  “raw  ground”  here,  for  ryegrass 
is  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  every  cul¬ 
tivated  field. 

John  used  to  plow  under  all  his 
fertilizer,  believing  that  water  evap¬ 
orating  from  the  earth  tended  to 
move  fertilizer  up  and  that  deeper 
rooting  resulted  with  plow-down. 
With  irrigation,  however,  fertilizer  is 
moved  down  by  added  water,  so  only 
half  of  the  chemical  nutrients  are 
now  plowed  down;  half  are  put  on  at 
planting  time. 


Once  a  vegetable  crop  is  under¬ 
way,  John  believes  it  should  have 
one  inch  of  water  per  week  for  best 
growing  conditions.  This  amount 
may  come  from  rain,  from  irriga¬ 
tion,  or  from  a  combination 1  of  the 
two.  In  the  Brockport  area,  provid¬ 
ing  a  total  of  an  inch  of  water  per 
week  during  the  growing  season  usu¬ 
ally  means  adding  six  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  irrigation,  normally  four  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  season. 

John  owns  no  special  equipment 
for  testing  soil  moisture,  but  has 
used  such  equipment  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  in  cooperation  with 
Cornell  University  specialists.  To  de¬ 
cide  when  to  irrigate,  he  checks  his 
rain  gauges  closely,  and  observes 
temperature  and  wind  conditions.  Ir¬ 
rigation  goes  on  right  through  a 
light  rain,  but  pumps  are  turned  off 
during  a  heavy  rain. 

“Avoid  too  much  water  too  fast,” 
John  says.  “Some  folks  try  to  save 
on  equipment  costs  by  using  fewer 
laterals  and  putting  water  on  faster 


A  SHORT,  SHORT 
AFTERNOON 

HE  ALMANAC  may  not  say  so, 
but  the  afternoon  of  May  6  was 
one  of  the  shortest  ever.  We  were 
plowing  down  cornstalks  (yes,  still 
plowing  for  oats  at  that  late  date). 
There  was  a  pretty  stiff  wind  from 
the  south  and  about  2:00  o’clock  the 
geese  started  coming  over  from  that 
direction. 

They  were  those  big  old  Canada 
honkers,  and  with  that  tail  wind, 
they  were  really  going.  When  just 
beyond  a  nearby  field,  which  was 
also  in  cornstalks,  they  circled 
around  and  began  to  “work”  into  the 
wind  trying  to  decide  whether-  to 
land  in  spite  of  us.  We  found  out 
later  they  had  been  feeding  in  that 
field  for  several  days. 

It’s  quite  a  sight  to  see  a  hundred 
or  more  geese  just  hanging  on  the 
wind  with  not  a  wing  moving,  poised 
for  flight  or  for  a  quick  letdown  if 
the  coast  is  clear.  Our  tractors  kept 
them  up  and  uneasy  for  a  while  but, 
as  more  geese  kept  coming,  some  of 
them  finally  began  to  light  and  feed. 

There  may  have  been  300  all  to¬ 
gether-coming  and  going,  circling, 
cackling,  gabbling,  and  feeding,  tak¬ 
ing  off  in  alarm  but  soon  returning. 
Never,  I  think,  has  an  afternoon 
gone  so  fast  or  a  job  of  plowing 
been  so  pleasant. 

THE  FEED  LiRAIN 
PROGRAM  AT  GAYWAY 

In  common  with  all  other  grow¬ 
ers  of  corn  and  sorghum,  we  recent¬ 
ly  received  notice  that  we  could 
leave  a  portion  of  our  corn  acreage 
idle  this  year  and  receive  payment 
for  not  growing  corn  on  that  land. 
For  diverting  53.6  acres  we  would 


to  cover  the  acreage  in  time.  If  soil 
puddles  and  then  bakes,  you’re  in 
trouble;  you  won’t  end  up  saving 
anything  by  skimping  on  equip¬ 
ment.”  The  usual  application  on  the 
Martin  acres  is  IV2  inches  of  water 
applied  over  a  six  hour  period. 

The  biggest  problem  with  irriga¬ 
tion,  the  Martins  agree,  is  wind.  A 
wind  velocity  of  15  miles  per  hour  or 
more  distorts  the  spray  pattern  so 
much  that  pumps  are  usually  shut 
down.  Night  water  application  is 
preferred,  largely  because  there  is 
less  wind,  but  pumps  pound  24  hours 
a  day  if  wind  or  heavy  rains  don’t 
interfere.  Remember  that  all  the 
acreage  is  not  being  irrigated  at  the 
same  time;  pipes  are  moved  to  one 
field  after  another. 

“It  just  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  when  you  irrigate  as  far  as 
plant  injury  is  concerned,”  John 
says.  “If  the  engines  will  run — put 
’er  on!  Of  course,  if  you  start  up, 
then  stop,  then  start  again  during 
very  hot  periods,  you  can  get  into 
trouble  with  plant  injury.” 

Speaking  of  plant  injury  —  what 
about  insect  and  disease  problems? 


receive  $2,650.52,  almost  $51  a  week, 
for  doing  nothing. 

I  have  been  pretty  critical  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  turned  down  good  jobs  and 
lived  on  their  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  checks.  This  is  a  little  different, 
perhaps,  but  more  of  the  “some- 
thing-for-nothing”  philosophy  which 
I  am  too  old-fashioned  to  want  per¬ 
sonally.  Likewise,  I  can’t  feel  that 
this  philosophy  can  be  good  for  ag¬ 
riculture  or  for  the  country. 

If  ever  there  was  a  year  to  tempt 
one  to  join  a  program  of  this  kind, 
1961  is  that  year.  Never  has  it  been 
so  late  before  many  of  our  fields 
could  be  plowed.  Some  of  these  low 
wet  spots  are  almost  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  or,  at  best,  late  im¬ 
mature  corn. 

One  of  the  insidious  features  of 
any  such  program  is  that  we  hate  to 
cut  our  acreage  voluntarily  this  year 
(entirely  independent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram)  for  fear  of  losing  part  of  our 
base  for  future  years.  A  low,  wet 
flat  of  8  to  10  acres  would  probably 
be  better  used  if  plowed  late,  limed 
and  tiled,  fitted,  and  treated  with 
Atrazine  or  Simazine  to  kill  some 
quack  and  nut  grass,  summer  fal¬ 
lowed,  sowed  to  rye,  and  put  right 
up  in  good  shape  for  1962. 

The  only  way  we  know  to  cut  our 
acreage  safely  would  be  to  “go  with 
the  program.”  As  an  alternative,  we 
plan  to  plow  this  flat  late,  put  in 
a  short  season  hybrid  and  hope  for 
a  late  fall. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  starts  running  part  of  our 
business,  even  if  we  don’t  go  along, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  doing 
unnatural  things  just  to  avoid  being 
penalized  in  future  years.  We  have 
had  several  years  of  a  small  wheat 
allotment  just  due  to  the  accident  of 
low  acreage  in  the  base  years. 


The  Martins  advise  checking  vege¬ 
table  plants — or  trees  in  an  orchard 
— very  carefully  before  setting  up 
irrigation  lines.  If  a  bug  or  disease 
spray  is  needed,  be  sure  and  put  it 
on  before  laying  irrigation  pipe  all 
over  the  place.  Not  only  is  the  field 
“tied  up”  during  irrigation  as  far  as 
the  sprayer  is  concerned,  but  it  is  so 
wet  for  4  to  5  days  after  irrigation 
that  heavy  equipment  shouldn’t  op¬ 
erate  in  it. 

Irrigating  broccoli  iruiy  encourage 
mildew  somewhat,  but  John  reports 
no  problem  with  this  disease,  nor 
with  tomato  blight.  Aphis  and  the  im¬ 
ported  cabbage  worm  have  some¬ 
times  begun  to  build  up  in  broccoli 
and  cabbage  after  water  application 
has  begun.  Pipes  have  to  be  moved 
temporarily  so  the  sprayer  can  go 
after  these  bugs,  but  a  64-foot  spray 
boom  means  a  minimum  of  moving. 

The  harvests  of  many  years  bring 
John  to  this  conclusion,  “Irrigation 
in  our  area  just  about  doubles  the 
yields  we  could  expect  from  the 
crops  we  grow.  At  an  average  total 
cost  of  around  $40  per  acre,  we’re 
convinced  it  pays — but  it  requires 
careful  management.” 


There  appears  no  likelihood  that 
we  will  get  away  from  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  program  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  feed  grain 
thing,  once  started,  probably  will  be 
with  us  a  while.  Of  course,  if  the 
program  continues  to  be  voluntary, 
the  size  of  our  base  is  unimportant, 
but  if  it  becomes  mandatory,  we  hate 
to  be  penalized  in  future  years  for 
a  cut-back  this  year  due  to  weather. 
Hence,  the  decision  to  try  to  grow  a 
crop  on  this  low  ground  this  year. 

Perhaps  this  merely  illustrates 
what  someone  said — “If  you  intend 
to  be  a  rugged  individualist  these 
days,  best  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  pretty  darned  rugged.” 

HORSEHAI  R  HUNTING 
(FOR  FARMERS  ONLY) 

After  all,  we  can’t  have  all  the 
equestrians  in  the  neighborhood  out 
riding  over  our  fields.  So,  for  farm¬ 
ers  only,  here’s  the  very  latest  in 
sport— combining  riding  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  Suppose  we  take  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  play  by  play  of  my 
introduction  to  this  newest  fun. 

A  woodchuck  is  spotted  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  plowed  field — ob¬ 
viously  far  from  a  hole.  What  could 
be  simpler  than  riding  him  down? 
On  second  thought,  why  not  have 
some  fun?  A  dead  chokecherry  tree 
previously  pulled  out  by  the  roots 
and  stripped  of  all  but  the  trunk  and 
the  burl  at  the  stump  end  makes  a 
nice  club — sort  of  a  poor  man’s  polo 
mallet. 

So,  it’s  mount  up  and  charge  full 
tilt  at  the  hapless  victim,  shouting 
and  swinging  the  club  as  we  go.  As 
we  almost  reached  the  place  where 
the  coup  de  grace  was  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  we  rose  in  the  saddle  to  better 
swing  on  him.  At  that  instant,  the 
woodchuck  decided  running  was  fu¬ 
tile.  He  swapped  ends,  started  snap¬ 
ping  his  teeth,  and  charged! 

Two  quick  waltz  steps  and  a  sud¬ 
den  stop  on  the  part  of  the  horse 
taught  me  one  thing — I’ve  been  dis¬ 
mounting  the  slow  way  all  this  time! 
Confidentially,  have  you  any  idea 
how  big  and  tough  a  woodchuck 
looks  from  four  or  five  feet  away 
when  you  get  a  quick  worm’s  eye 
view  of  him? 

Anybody  in  the  market  for  a  train¬ 
ed  woodchuck  horse  and  slightly 
used  mallet? 
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Beautiful  Santa  Barbara 
Mission  at  Fiesta  time. 
We’ll  stay  overnight  in 
this  city,  one  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  loveliest. 


West 

Coast 

Tour 


August  3-2r> 


NOW  IS  THE  time  for  you  to 
plan  that  summer  vacation! 
And  what  could  sound  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  a  full  three  weeks 
in  the  Golden  West,  including  not 
only  sunny  California,  but  also  some 
of  the  most  exciting  scenery  in  the 
colorful  Southwest  and  Pacific 
Northwest! 

From  the  moment  we  board  our 
Pullmans  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  3  until  we  arrive  back  there 
the  afternoon  of  August  25,  evei’y 
clay  will  be  packed  with  magnificent 
scenery,  thrills  and  happy  adven¬ 
tures,  delicious  meals,  and  the  finest 
of  hotel  accommodations. 

Perhaps  best  of  all,  we’ll  not  have 
a  worry  in  the  world!  Our  official 
tour  escort  from  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  Needham,  Mass.,  will  take 
care  of  all  travel  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding  baggage  transfer,  scheduled 
sightseeing  trips,  and  tips.  We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  relax  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  ourselves. 

After  a  get-acquainted  dinner  in 
our  special  dining  car  on  August  3, 
we  start  the  journey  westward  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  next 
morning  finds  us  in  Chicago  where 
we  will  visit  “The  Loop”  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

The  following  day  we  get  our  first 
look  at  the  breathtaking  Rockies 
from  Colorado  Springs  —  and  then 
on  through  the  Royal  Gorge  where 
we  can  see  the  world’s  highest  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  1050  feet  above  us. 

An  organ  recital  in  the  Mormon 
tabernacle  is  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
August  6,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
we’ll  have  time  for  sightseeing,  as 
we  stay  overnight  in  this  lovely  city. 
You  can  even  take  time  for  a  “dip” 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  if  you  wish. 

Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Parks  are  next  on  our  itinerary  with 
their  colorful,  deep  canyons  and  un¬ 
usual  rock  formations.  These  mar- 
velous  parks  are  often  called  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

On  to  California,  and  we’ll  have  a 
full  week  in  this  beautiful  State. 
We’ll  visit  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood, 
and  travel  northward  along  the  old 
Coast  Mission  Trail  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Monterey.  We’ll  view  the 
gigantic  Redwoods  on  our  way  to 
San  Francisco,  and  you’ll  have  a 
"hole  day  at  leisure  in  this  fascin¬ 
ating  city  to  do  what  you  wish — per¬ 
haps  visit  Chinatown,  the  “Top  of 
fhe  Mark,”  or  to  enjoy  a  meal  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

Next  will  come  two  magnificent 
sights  we’ll  never  forget  —  Mount 


Shasta,  considered  by  many  to  be 
America’s  most  beautiful  mountain, 
and  Crater  Lake,  an  actual  sunken 
crater  filled  with  the  bluest  water 
imaginable.  Then,  the  famous  drive 
along  the  Columbia  River  banks  will 
take  us  past  some  gorgeous  scenery 
to  the  cities  of  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Our  homeward  trip  will  start  at 
Victoria,  Canada,  famed  for  its  love¬ 
ly  gardens  and  Old  England  atmos¬ 
phere.  Then  will  come  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  entire  vacation  — 
Glacier  National  Park,  “the  Switzer¬ 
land  of  America.”  with  its  breath 
taking  scenery. 

Continuing  our  homeward  journey 
across  North  Dakota.  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  to  Chicago,  then  on  to 
Buffalo,  we’ll  arrive  there  not  be¬ 
lieving  our  three  weeks  are  over  — 
yet  wondering  how  so  much  fun  and 
enjoyment  could  have  been  captured 
in  that  length  of  time. 

We  will  have  made  new  friend¬ 
ships  which  will  last  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  for  American  Agriculturist 
travellers  are  the  finest  people  in 
the  world. 

As  on  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  the  all-expense  ticket  includes 
everything.  You’ll  enjoy  the  excel¬ 
lent  meals,  fine  hotels,  and  the  ease 
of  travelling  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  If  you  have  travelled  with 
us  before,  you  already  know  how 
well  planned  and  complete  each  tour 
is! 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  today, 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
our  attractively  illustrated  brochure. 
“Golden  West  Holiday.”  It  will  give 
you  full  details  and  the  cost.  Since 
the  number  we  can  accommodate  on 
this  tour  is  limited,  we  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  soon.  The 
deposit  of  $100  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded  if  you  find  later  that  you  are 
unable  to  take  the  tour. 

r - - - 1 

I  E.  R.  Eastman  * 

I  American  Agriculturist  I 

|  Box  367-G  | 

I  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j 

I  I 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  on 
my  part,  the  itinerary  of  your  Golden 
1  West  Tour  (August  3— August  25).  1 

l  I 

I  I 

I  Name  . I 

I  I 

*  Address  . - .  * 

|  (Please  print)  | 

L  _ _ J 


Starting 


Our  120th  Year! 

- and  more  vital  than  ever 

to  the  rural  Northeast 

Every  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  lias  dozens 
of  ideas  and  the  latest 
information  needed  by 
commercial  farmers,  by 
gardeners,  by  rural  home 
owners  and  by  homemakers. 

•  The  Right  information 
41  At  the  Right  Time 
•  In  Your  Mailbox 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  and 

please  advise  us  of  address  changes 
promptly  to  avoid  missing  a  single 
issue. 

$1  a  Year 

American  Agriculturist 

Subscription  Department 

10  North  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one... 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 


Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professions  1  __ 

Mothod  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

oriin  lin  unucv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 

OCIlU  11 U  1*1  U WE.  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  whatyou  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  F-14S6 

33S  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 

Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.61. 
Write  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BEECH  HILL  HEREFORDS 

Complete  Dispersal 

JUNE  15  -  WARREN,  MAINE 
136  LOTS  SELL  -  LEADING 
BLOOD  LINES 

4  HERD  BULLS— Beau  Aster  12;  JC  Royal 
Zato  3;  SF  Colorado  8-21;  SF  Colorado 
8-33.  4  YEARLING  BULLS  -  3  by  Beau 
Aster  12;  1  by  JC  Royal  Zato  3.  48 
COWS  -  MOSTLY  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Some  rebred. 

Silver  Dominos,  Anxiety  Dominos,  Double 
Asters,  Rose  Dominos,  Bonny  Jupiters, 
Blocky  Mischiefs,  Onward  Dominos,  Battle 
Mischiefs. 

30  HEIFERS  (REGISTERED)  14  Bred,  16 
Open.  15  HEIFERS  (PUREBREDS  NOT  REG¬ 
ISTERED)  2  Yrs.  Old  with  Calves  or  Bred. 
35  STEERS— 24  Yearlings,  9  Two  Yrs.  Old. 

Sale  to  be  held  at  Farm,  June  15,  10:30 
A.M.,  Route  1,  Warren,  Maine. 

COL.  A.  W.  (HAM)  HAMILTON,  Lewisburg, 
W.  Va. -AUCTIONEER. 

For  Catalogue— Foil  Pedigree  Data  or  Other 
Information,  Reservations,  Contact: 

EDW.  C.  CUTTING,  Owner 
Box  107,  Union,  Maine 

RODGER  E.  COLLINS,  Sales  Mgr. 

Box  268,  Orono,  Maine 


-  JERSEY  DISPERSAL  - 

-  SATURDAY  -  JUNE  10TH  -  12:30  - 

entire  herd  of  —  MERRILL  BRODRICK  —  Mansfield,  Penna. 
-  54  JERSEY  CATTLE  Registered  and  Grade  54  - 

32  MILCH  COWS  -  9  BRED  HEIFERS  -  12  HEIFER  CALVES  -  1  JR.  SIRE 

9  Cows  any  farmer  should  and  can  buy 

•  Last  year's  herd  average  —  8783  milk,  498  fat. 

•  Over  60%  of  herd  bred  for  Fall  freshening. 

9  20  daughters  (open  &  bred)  of  Marlu  Milady  Fashion  Prince, 
a  son  of  the  great  cow,  Marlu  Milady,  25,293  milk,  1210  fat. 

•  Nearly  all  cows  bred  to  Marlu  Milady  Fashion  Prince  J34. 

•  Herd  Certified  for  T.B.  and  Bang,  Vaccinated.  Every  animal 
farm  born,  30  day  test,  cherts  to  go  anywhere. 

9  Farm  machinery  sells  at  9:30  A.M. 

41  Auctioneer  —  Ronald  West,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS  -  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

From  one  of  the  Largest  Herds  of  Clean  Pedigreed  Cows  in  the  East 
Sired  by  CK  and  Colorado  Domino  Bulis 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

El 

RS  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

i. _ „ 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  1.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd..  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  17  Issue . Closes  June  1  July  15  Issue . Closes  June  29 

July  1  issue . Closes  June  15  Aug.  19  Issue . Closes  Aug.  3 


DAIRY  CATTLE  _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bot,  Leonard sville,  New  York. _ 

BUY  AND  SELL  dairy  replacements  at  Empire 

Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  stockyards. 
Livestock  auctions:  Monday — Dryden,  Water- 
town:  Tuesday — Caledonia,  Gouverneur,  West 
Winfield;  Wednesday  —  Bullville,  Greene. 
Thursday  —  Bath,  Oneonta,  vVatertown.  Ask 
any  Empire  Stockyards  Manager  for  schedule 
of  special  dairy  replacement  sales,  daily  call 
markets.  _ _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  and  Canadian  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  grades  and  purebreds.  Eligible  for 
any  state.  A  good  selection  on  hand  at  alll 
times.  E.  H,  Newman  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Licensed 
and  Bonded,  Phone  826-3434  Poland,  N.  Y. 
Herkimer  County. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ______ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

FOUNDATION  ANGUS  Herd  Unit  for  sale,  3 
bull  and  8  heifers.  Katidid  Farm,  Pine  Plains. 
New  York. 


_ _ GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
June  through  September.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  with  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

WAIT— WAIT  UNTIL  you  attend  7th  Annual 
Maine  Polled  Hereford  Sale  at  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  June  21st,  before  buying 
your  1961  quality  Polled  Herefords.  All  clear 
pedigrees.  All  guaranteed.  Rodger  E.  Collins. 
Secretary,  MPHA,  Box  268,  Orono,  Maine. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

•HORNED,  POLLED  —  started  bulls,  heifers. 
Hendrickson  Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIO N S _ 

MARKET  LIVESTOCK  Through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  prices, 
prompt  pay,  good  buyers.  Stockyards  at  Bath, 
Bullville,  Caledonia,  Dryden,  Gouverneur. 
Greene,  Oneonta  Watertown,  West  Winfield. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  DORSETS  —  bred  ewes:  ewes 
with  lambs.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oneonta  GE-2-4538. 

ONE  FULL  BLOODED  Corriedale  buck  and  7 
ewes  with  lambs.  Crist  Kauffman,  Conewango 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


_ _ GOATS _ 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how,  3  month  trial.  25e.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  F-36,  Missouri. 


HORSES 

BIG  APPALOOSA  HORSE  Sale  June  21  .  .  . 
don’t  miss  this  one!  Charley  W.  Peterson, 
world’s  largest  breed  ei  of  Appaloosa  Horses 
says:  “I  know  you’ll  never  find  as  fine  a  selec¬ 
tion  as  I’m  fixin’  to  offer!  Stallions,  mares, 
mares  in  foal,  geldings  ...  all  ages!”  For  a 
good  Appaloosa  Horse,  come  to  the  sale  June 
21  at  Charley  W.  Peterson’s  Lazy  F.  Appaloosa 
Ranch,  Atkinson,  Nebraska. 


_ _ DOGS  _ _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines:  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3,  _ 

BORDER  COLLIES:  Two  to  six  months.  Im¬ 
ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont, _ 

COLLIE  PUPS — Championship  lines.  Excellent 
cow  dogs.  Registered.  Mrs.  Calvin  P.  Bullard, 
RFD  No.  2,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

COLLIES,  COCKERS,  Beagles  and  Fox  Ter¬ 
riers.  Woodland  Kennels,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  Registration 
paper  $1.00  extra.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


PIGEONS  _ 

COLORED— RACING  STRAIN,  Whites— $4.00 
pair.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES,  Catalog  lOf. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


_ PHEASANTS _ 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


_ GJESE _ 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS— LARGE,  fast  growing, 
husky.  $1.60  each  minimum  6  postpaid.  Rouen 
Ducklings — 15  for  $9.00.  Fred  Wilson.  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 


_  _  CAPONS  _ 

SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Started  Barred  Silver 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Available  now 
in  large  or  small  lots  Grow  Capons  for  profit 
and  pleasure.  Write  for  free  “Capon  Facts  'n 
Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


U.S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  Poults,  55<f  up. 
Approved  pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  moat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kinv 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozer 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. _ _ _ _ 

HE1SDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y1  Ph.  LE-8-3401. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.73—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
HARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  The  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  7634, 

SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor¬ 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns, 
Harco  Orchards,  Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  hatching  every  week  year  ’round. 
For  meat  production  you  can’t  beat  our  famous 
Vantress-White  Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  price  list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
New  York. _ 

SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS.  Money  making 
chicks.  Pullorum  clean.  Our  special  breeding 
builds  healthy  chicks.  Really  pays  off:  both  on 
the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28  varieties.  Many 
matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as  $4.95 — 100.  Also 
baby  ducklings  and  turkey  poults.  Free  catalog. 
Get  big  savings.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


_ BEES _ _ _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Cauca¬ 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They  will 
produce  your  honey  and  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.80:  three  pounds  $6.00,  queen 
included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21<i  with  new  Uni -Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Topsfield, 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

JUNIOR  EVERGREENS— SHRUBS:  100  vari- 

eties  of  quality  plants.  Have  pleasure  of  grow¬ 
ing  your  own  while  saving  money.  Free  catalog 
Mellinger’s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Free  catalog).  Grow 

your  own,  instructions  supplied.  1,500  Blue 
Spruce  $1.00.  Five  different  packets  ornamen- 
tals  $2.00.  Mellinger's,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 
DOUBLE  BALSAM— 8  to  12  inches  best  for 
Xmas  tree  plantations.  $5  per  100;  $45  per 
1,000.  Dr.  E.  A.  Foote,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  cabbage, 
onion,  egg  plants;  field  grown,  healthy,  vigor 
ous,  full-bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue.  price  list  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M 

H.  Evans  and  Sons,  Dept.  5,  Ty  Ty,  Georgia. 

“I  HAVE  USED  your  magazine  for  several 

years  and  have  always  had  excellent  results.” 
Donald  E.  Perkins,  Perkins  Berry  Farm, 

R.D.  1,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ 

“WE  FIND  THE  American  Agriculturist  is 
giving  us  many  profitable  inquiries  from  the 
advertising  we  have  in  your  classified  depart- 
ment.”  Walter  K.  Morss,  Bradford,  Mass. 
AFTER  JUNE  1ST,  vegetable  plants:  Brussel 

sprouts,  cabbage,  broccoli,  100-$1.40.  500-$3.00, 

I. 000-$5  00.  Tomato,  cauliflower,  100-$1.50. 
500-$3.75,  1,000-$6.00.  Pepper,  100-$2.00,  500- 
$4.50,  l,000-$7.50.  Jersey  sweet  potato,  200- 
$2.25.  Postpaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field 
Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


SEEDS 

PRIDE  OF  GEORGIA:  The  earliest,  sweetest, 
best  watermelon  known.  Large,  ripe,  delicious 
melons  in  60  days.  200  seeds  $1.00.  James 
Carson,  Griffin  31,  Georgia. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  finest.  Write 
for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses.  Dept 
A  A,  Linwood.  New  Jersey. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  Ten  labeled  leaves  $1.00. 

25 e  handling.  List  4e  stamp.  Marjorie  Card, 

Edmeston,  N.  Y.  ‘ _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  large,  mixed,  $4.95  hun- 
dred,  postpaid.  H.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops,  Vegetables. 

Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  120E  Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.Y. 


_ _ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbi  try,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  copy  of  our  Booklet  on 
rabbit  raising.  NRBA  Rabbit  News,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Connecticut. 


EARTHWORMS 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $6.25 

gallon  prepaid  3rd  zone.  Rowley  Stevens,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Center,  Vermont. _ 

USED  EVAPORATING  PAN,  other  maple 

syrup  making  equipment  wanted  by  50-tree  op¬ 
erator.  Box  514-JD,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AKC  AIREDALE,  Wire  Fox,  puppies.  Cham¬ 
pion  grandsired.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  cow  dogs,  some  broke, 
some  ready  to  break,  also  some  pups.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  Phone  53W-1. 


SHEPHERD-BORDER  PUPS— working  strain 
“stockmen”  desire!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobles¬ 
kill,  N.  Y. 

AKC  REG.  COCKERS,  parti-colors— buff- 
blacks.  Lovely  dispositions.  Hull,  So.  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 

JANSEN  STRAIN  Khaki  Campbell  ducklings 
12— $4.00:  25— $6.50.  White  Emden  goslings 
6 — $7.50.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Yorkshire  boars, 
gilts,  weanling  pigs,  crossbred  feeder  pigs. 
Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  WH-6-4730. 


FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


NUTRIA _ 

HERD  OF  24  NUTRIA,  purchased  from 
ANRCA.  Association.  Best  that  money  can  buy. 
Must  sacrifice  by  July.  Leaving  state.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused.  Curtis  Murray,  95  Lake 
St.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. _ _ _ 

HAY — STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy.  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna.  VO-2-2081. 


PERSONAL 


YOUR  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE  secured  any¬ 
where.  Write  Lt.  Col.  Percy  W.  Newton  (Ret.), 
218  Northwest  28th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  3, 
Oklahoma. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED  —  HERDSMAN  or  Farm  Manager’s 

job.  Life  experience,  three  years  on  present  job 
with  300  head,  over  200  milkers,  one  of  the 
highest  producing  herds  in  the  United  States. 
Experience  with  artificial  breeding,  showing. 
Can  furnish  help.  Best  of  references.  Box  514- 
BP,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE  aged  lady  wants 
clerical  work  or  as  companion-housekeeper. 
Can  drive  car,  free  to  travel,  references.  Box 
514-EO,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FAMILY  wants  empl oyment 
on  dairy  farm.  Write  A1  Helterbran,  707  River  - 
mont  Drive,  Pittsburgh  7,  Penna. 


, _ HELP  WANTED _ _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr, 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ 

RETIRED  MAN  FOR  light  chores  on  small 
farm.  Excellent  home.  Box  514-TE,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  BOY  OR  MAN,  help  on  farm. 
Good  home  and  pay.  Ralph  Moreland,  Com- 
mack,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

WANTED  MAN  WITH  some  experience  to 
work  with  bees.  Top  wages.  Schultz  Honey 
Farms,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc, 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co., 
Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York, 
$2.50  PER  HOUR  or  more  for  part  or  full  time 
route  work.  Large  repeat  orders.  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19R,  Box 
371,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  For  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer, 
P-Jessup,  Md. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GREENHOUSES,  NURSERY,  largest  flower 
business  in  area,  main  highway,  between  2 
towns,  also  wholesale  business,  3  bedroom 
home,  10  acres.  Gross  income  $60,000.  Petteys 
Agency,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

STORE-STATION,  fixtures,  dwelling,  utilities, 
large  corner  lot,  US  #6,  live  town.  Must  sell, 
Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  Apple  Orchard,  twenty  acres  and 
ten  acres  of  adjoining  land  with  six  room 
house  and  small  roadside  stand.  Produces  from 
eight  to  tv  elve  thousand  bushels.  Mostly  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Apply  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond,  Mass 
FOR  SALE:  Shugrue  Orchards,  Webster,  N.  H, 
1200  apple  trees,  several  varieties,  mostly 
McIntosh.  8  room  house,  situated  on  blacktop 
road.  All  equipment.  Owner,  Irving  Chase, 
Penacook,  N.  H.  RFD  #5. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail- 
a bl e.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
SELLING  OUT?  SEE  your  nearby  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  Stockyards 
Manager  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. _ _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog! 

Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri. 


_ SWIMMING  POOLS 

SWIMMING  POOL?  Free  Lomart  filter  withlB’ 

above  ground  pool.  Catalog  of  pools.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Pool  Company,  Clymer  5,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS 

SIGNS  (NO  HUNTING)  on  steel,  aluminum 
cloth,  paper,  plywood,  farm  signs,  mail  box 
markers.  Send  dime  (refundable)  for  catalog 
and  sample.  Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  New 
York.  Dept.  G. _ _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 

Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


_ SILOS _ 

SILOS— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood 

Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
dowled  wind -resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-61,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una- 
dilla.  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hari 

work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  ana 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip- 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans, 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  « 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn.  _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30’ 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  —  industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W. 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED  _ __ 

WANTED:  FARM  with  house,  improvements, 
on  paved  road,  to  $9,000.  Stream,  woodlana 
Box  514-LF,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 

New  York.  _ rr' 

100  ACRES  WANTED  within  50  miles  of 
bany  with  or  without  buildings.  Box 

Nyack,  New  York, _ _ _ 

MAN  LEAVINcTfLORIDA  for  good.  Wants  to 
buy  land,  roadside  stand,  store  building,  hous 
to  improve  and  keep  active.  State  price,  cas 
required.  Write  Mr.  Frank,  2732  S.W. 
Street,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

CHICKEN  FARM,  3000  capacity,  9  rooms,  all 
improvements.  $7500 — S1000  down;  other  prop¬ 
erties  with  small  down  payments.  Free  list. 
Adler,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

168  ACRES,  HOUSE]  bath,  electric,  furnace, 
2  ponds.  Also  acreage.  Close  to  Owego. 
Priced  reasonable.  Good  terms.  Lyle  Watkins. 
Box  319.  Owego.  N.  Y.  Phone  MU-7-2168. 
FOR  SALE:  90  COW  dairy  farm,  one  of  very 
best  in  Windham  County,  $5,000  Providence 
milk  check  monthly.  This  farm  has  everything 
that  a  buyer  would  wish  for  in  land,  buildings, 
stock,  implements.  So.  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  good,  big  proposition,  visit  this  place.  No 
charge  for  showing.  Racine  Farm  Agency,  Day- 
ville.  Conn.  Phone  PR-4-8995. 

FARMS  —  FINGER  LAKES  Area — All  types 

and  size  farms.  Retirement  homes — hunting 
land.  Lakeshore  properties.  H.  M.  Stocking. 
Broker,  Dundee,  Yates  Co.,  New  York, _ 

SACRIFICE  338  ACRE  Farm.  Modern  home.' 

machinery.  Burman,  Jefferson,  New  York. 
CHERRY  VALLEY]  N.  Y.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E.  89  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  : 

20  COW'  DAIRY'  FARM,  70  acres,  good  water, 
on  N.Y.S.  Route  22.  All  improvements  in  4 
bedroom  house.  Excellent  milkshed  area.  With 
or  without  equipment.  George  Lack,  Stephen- 

town,  New  York. _ 

GOOD  MAINE  PROPERTY;  Farms  both  ac¬ 
tive  and  those  suitable  for  summer  residence, 
also  cottages  and  homes,  hunting  camps. 
Vivian  Hall,  Real  Estate  Broker,  South  Paris. 

Maine.  _ _ _____  _ 

BIG  IN  COM  E  FAR  M  —  75  Holstein  cattle, 
S1S.000  down.  Highway  farm,  3500  laying  hens, 
has  retail  produce,  snackbar,  store!  Motels, 
taverns,  homes  —  wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.. 

Cobleskill  “Eastern”  N._  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  bare  farm  200  acres, 
good  barn  36  ties.  2  silos,  other  buildings. 
Excellent  12  room  house,  modem,  hardwood 
floors,  in  excellent  condition,  on  paved  road, 
fine  location.  $35,000.  Fine  restaurant,  nearly 
new,  all  stainless  steel  equipment,  4  room 
apartment  above,  ■*  acres  land.  $18,000  with 
small  down  payment  Good  hotel,  full  license, 
doing  good  business,  on  main  highway,  good 
location.  $26,500.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James 
Vickerson,  Salesman.  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
BEEF  FARM,  5  miles  from  Albany,  N.Y., 
for  sale  or  rent  on  long  lease.  Estate-type 
residence,  other  houses  available  if  desired. 
400  acres  level  grass  and  grain  land,  top 
productivity.  Now  carrying  250  head  in  year- 
round  steer  feeding  program;  practical,  money¬ 
making  beef  operation  fully  handled  by  one 
man.  Excellent  retail  outlet  for  finished  dressed 
beef.  Available  stocked  and  equipped  or  bare. 
Oscar  Lanford  Elmbrook  Farm.  Castleton-on- 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  Albany — GRidley  7-5131. 
WISCONSIN  FARMS,  summer  resorts,  lake- 
shore  homes,  liquor  bars,  etc.  Write  for  lists. 
Hathaway  Agency,  Hammond,  Wisconsin. 
DAIRY  FARM  FOR"  SALE,  125  acres,  18  room 

house,  barn,  on  Highway  32  four  miles  of 
Greenville,  N.  Y.  Price  eleven  thousand.  Can 
be  used  for  boarders.  Anna  Havelka,  Box  51, 
Coeymans,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm 

average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  31  states,  >ver  4,000  properties  de¬ 
scribed;  established  61  years.  World’s  largest! 
Strout  Realty,  -51 -R  Park  Avenue  So..  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMS  —  200  ACRES;  Central  New  York, 

Finger  Lakes  Region;  completely  stocked  with 
Registered  Polled  Herefords  and  full  line  of 
equipment;  2  sets  of  buildings.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  514-DY,  American  Agricul- 

turist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  155  ACRE  valley  flat  farm,  fully 
equipped,  on  hard  road.  Five  miles  from  city 
15.000  population.  Two  family  house,  large 
barn,  ties  in  67  head,  bam  cleaner,  new  milk 
house  with  bulk  tank.  One  hundred  black  and 
white  cows.  Clifford  Reed.  RFD  #3,  Oneonta. 
N.  Y.  Phone  General-2-6733. 

FOR  SALE:  VERMONT  Hill  Farm.  Recreation 
Possibilities,  skiing.  Write  Charles  Singleton, 
East  Calais,  Vermont. 


OTHER  REAL  ESTATE 

BEFORE  NEXT  WINTER  —  why  not  live  in 
Florida?  For  free  brochure,  write  Chambers  & 
Chambers,  Wauchula,  Florida. 

PLOT  OF  LAND  on  good  town  road.  Excellent 
deer  hunting,  brook,  spring  rights,  electricity 
Md  enough  used  building  material  to  frame 
house  or  cabins.  $900.00.  Frederick  Coley, 
East  Ryegate,  Vermont. 

CENTRAL  VERMONT:  Country  and  village 
homes  for  vacation  or  retirement.  Farms, 
forestland,  camps,  bldg,  sites,  businesses.  Write 
for  free  list.  State  your  needs.  Eben  Brown, 
South  Royalton,  Vermont.  Country  Consultant. 
Licensed  Broker. 

WILL  TRADE  A  prosperous  long  established 
small  guest  home  for  abandoned  farm  or 
acreage.  Leonard  Krupp,  Livingston  Manor, 
New  York. 

VERMONT  VILLAGE  HOME,  modern  con- 
veniences,  six  rooms,  main  road,  near  lake. 
Price  $2850.  George  Brew,  Miles  Pond,  Con- 
cord,  Vermont. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Ten  acres  of  land  on 
main  highway  near  Connecticut  river.  Water 
and  lights  available,  price  $850.  George  Brew, 
miles  Pond,  Concord,  Vermont 


BOOKS 


evangelical  books,  39b  up,  free  lists. 

terminal  Tracts,  Box  125,  Bayport,  New  York. 


TARPAULINS 


canvas  TARPAULINS— Buy  direct.  Leat 
ijfmforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  fe« 
S-675  8  x  12  feet— $8.64;  12  x  14  fee 

xl0- 1--  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samp 
^nr  06th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  ( 
otnghamton,  New  York. 


_ NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems, 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  steel 
buildings  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N,  Y. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  usea  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio,  Phone  3319. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  550  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar.  Minne¬ 
apolis  8.  Minnesota. 

"WE  HAVE  HAD  very  many  results  from  your 
fine  paper.  In  fact,  we  have  sold  various  pieces 
of  farm  equipment  in  New  York,  Mass.;  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  as  a  result  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  in  American  Agriculturist.  We  definitely 
know  that  it  pays  off.”  Don  Howard.  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

SALE — TWO-ROW  Champion  Potato  Harves¬ 
ter.  Earl  Reichle.  Wapping,  Conn.  Phone 
Mi-4-1454.  _ _ _ _ 

LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-61, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N,  Y. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS  Combine;  six  foot  cut, 
with  motor,  used  85  hours  —  $1200.  Fowler 
Root,.  Brainard,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  TRACTOR — hydraulic,  rolomatic, 
weights  and  hitch.  3  plows,  drag,  cultivator, 
pitcher.  All  John  Deere.  Like  new.  Reasonable. 
Leon  Hubbs,  Burdett.  N.  Y.  Phone  Ki-6-7848. 

OLIVER  40  COMBINE,  com,  grain  header, 
cab,  Polaris  shredder,  new  condition;  also 
ten  ton  grain  dryer.  Parker  Bros.,  Bouckville, 
New  York. 

POTATO  OR  BEAN  Sprayer.  Iron  Age,  10 
row.  Excellent  condition.  Price  reasonable. 
Harry  Flanders.  RFD  #3,  Homell,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2204M1. 

SUPER  MARKET  SELECTION  and  prices:  75 
balers,  45  and  50T,  $350;  John  Deere  wire 
$200;  14T  $S95;  New  Holland  80  wire  ties  with 
starter  and  hydraulic  tension  $795;  rebuilt  76 
and  77  $400,  up;  new  68  wire  ties  special 
clearance;  2  used  68  string;  two  66  with  motor 
and  starter  $895;  69  string  used  one  season. 
Bale  throwers  and  wagons  in  stock,  used  New 
Holland  and  Lundcll  flail  choppers,  rotary  cut¬ 
ters  $265,  forage  wagons  and  choppers  new 
or  used,  125  crawlers,  loaders,  dozers  and 
wheel  tractors.  Ontario  drills  all  sizes  new  or 
used.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  FARM- 'DITCHER]  302]  Extra 
parts.  Motor  overhauled,  working  every  day, 
$4500  L.  E.  Bates.  Mesopotamia,  Ohio. 

ONE  USED  BULK  FeedTruck  for  sale]  20.000 

lb.  capacity  Good  condition  —  reasonable. 
Sherman  White  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  540,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST  ______ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington.  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts.  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  25b.  Oxboro.  Box  7031N 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

DRESSES  24c.  SHOES  39b:  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Transworld.  164-A.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12.  N.  Y. _ 

RUG  BRAIDERS:  Sew  strips  with  one  stroke! 
Cherry  wood  novelty  and  needle.  Send  $2.00  to 
Flory,  Box  54,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit- 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

BREAD  MAKER.  Have  you  always  wanted  to 
find  a  Bread  Maker  like  Grandma  used  to  use 
when  she  made  those  fragrant  loaves  of  bread? 
We  have  it!  A  modem  version  with  a  speci¬ 
fically  designed  and  patented  spindle  that  gives 
the  hand-knead  action  for  that  old-fashioned 
homemade  flavor.  No  fuss,  no  muss.  If  you 
can  read  this  ad  you  can  bake  with  the  R.N. 
Bread  Maker.  Recipes  included,  makes  2  to  6 
loaves.  $19.95  high?  No!  This  Bread  Maker 
will  pay  for  itself  because  you  can  bake  a 
loaf  for  about  Sb-  Details  write  R.N.  Home 
Bread  Maker,  Dept.  AA  Box  177,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

PLASTIC  1 FREEZER  Containers.  Colors  or 
clear.  Square  style.  Pints,  $9.50;  quarts,  $14.50 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Sample  pint,  25b  I 
quart,  35b.  Richfield,  Box  6330A,  Minneapolis 
23,  Minnesota. 


VACATIONS 

ENJOY  FARM  VACATION— good  food,  modern 
conveniences.  Hull,  South  New  Berlin,  4F22, 
New  Yo-k. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
25b.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10b  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka- 
burra,  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros,  «10<£. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25b- 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747.  Philadelphia  34.  Pa. 
COINS — -U.S.  Before  you  sell  write  for  my 
price.  I  also  will  swap  you  anything  for  old 
coins.  Nick  Daurio,  Box  162,  West  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  On  photo  finishing.  8  exp. 
roll— developed  with  8  jumbo  prints  45b:  12 
exp  roll,  65b  Send  for  discount  prices  on  film 
and  color  finishing.  Photos,  Dept.  (A),  Box 
1007,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC;  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple¬ 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’— $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog, 
Adval,  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C. 
thread — H exhead  assorted  sizes  !4  to:;i  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Col,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 
JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLANES  $159 .  boats~$7]88] 
generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79,  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Dept. 
C-84  Box  789.  York.  Penna. 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  %  x  2 V2  with  V> 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken- 
more  17.  N.  Y 

J&H  STARTERS  $9.98.  12  other  types" of  air¬ 
craft  engine  starters  and  12  different  aircraft 
generators  ranging  from  50  Amps  to  400  Amps. 
Make  your  own  wagon  unloaders  and  farm 
welders.  Farm  tractor  chains  cheap.  Karl  Ort, 
Box  8AA.  Thomasville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
Phone  4-0445  ’  _ _____ _ 

“WE  HAVE  ADVERTISED  tarpaulins  in  every 
issue  of  your  magazine  for  the  past  several 
years  and  every  month  we  receive  many  in¬ 
quiries,  most  of  them  resulting  in  sales.”  A.  C. 
Legg,  Pres.,  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y,  _ __ _ 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sinm  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 

NAME  ~ AND  ADDRESS  rubber  stamp  with 
inked  pad.  Three  lines  only  $1.00.  Parsons, 
353  Elm,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

RITUALS  .  .  .  MASONS.  Stars,  IOOF.  Rebek- 
ahs,  K-C.  $2.00  each.  Irwin’s,  Box  1407-A, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin.  _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $1.00.  Labels, 

printing,  'colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries.  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 
RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  line  (business)  $1.00. 
Free  circular.  Lindsey  Mercantile  Co.,  North  - 

ville,  New  York.  _ 

AUTOMATIC  DE VH^-DOG  alarms  for  cars, 
trucks,  trailers,  buildings,  tires.  $4.95.  Nick 
Daurio,  Box  162, West  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
ANAL  YS I SL-H  AND  WR  IT  IN  G  reveals  person¬ 
ality  characteristics.  Specific  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Personal  analysis  $1.00.  P.  Silver, 

2173  Jacqueline  Ave.,  Bellmore.  N.  Y. _ 

PLAYER  PIANO  ROLLS !  Free  list.  Worth, 
Box  173,  Muskegon  1.  Mich. 


"ZERO  PASTURE”  KEEPS 
CHOPPERS  RUSY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

during  the  summer.  Under  our  con¬ 
ditions,  we  think  it’s  just  good  man¬ 
agement  to  “pasture”  in  an  exercise 
lot. 

Since  1931  we  have  also  chopped 
all  our  hay,  began  mow-drying  it 
eight  years  ago  with  a  fan  in  each 
of  two  barns.  Hay  is  chopped  at 
around  40%  moisture  into  wagons 
open  at  the  top,  with  sides  six  feet 
high.  We’re  thinking  of  covering 
them  with  wire  or  canvas,  but  there 
isn’t  much  leaf  loss  anyway  at  40% 
moisture. 

Another  chopper  with  a  corn  head 
is  used  for  corn  silage.  One  job  or 
another,  it  seems  like  choppers  are 
going  most  of  the  time  on  our  place. 
— Phillip  Pike,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

June  5-8 — 76th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  6  —  Niagara  County,  New 
York,  Hay  Day,  place  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

June  7  — Chautauqua-Cattaraugus 
Counties  Hay  Day,  Robert  Stern 
Farm,  Baleom’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

June  13-16  —  NEPPCO  Egg  Qual¬ 
ity  School,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Park,  Pa. 

June  15  —  Homemakers’  Day,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston. 

June  15-17 — 14th  Annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  National  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

June  18 — Southern  Vermont  Dairy 
Goat  Association  Annual  Show, 
Marlboro,  Vermont. 

June  21  —  Maine  Polled  Hereford 
Field  Day  and  Sale,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono. 

June  24  —  Sheep  Association  Field 
Day  and  Wool  Pool,  Rocky  Hill,  R.I. 

June  25-30  —  Maine  4-H  Event, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

June  26- July  2 — National  Conven¬ 
tion,  Campers  &  Hikers  Association, 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  State  Park,  Mo. 

June  28  &  29  —  Future  Farmers 
of  America  State  Convention,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

July  7  &  8  —  Maine  Broiler  Fes¬ 
tival,  Belfast. 

July  19  —  Grassland  Field  Day 
and  Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono. 


BROWN  SWISS 
MEETINGS 

EW  YORK  Breeders  held  their 
Annual  Canton  Meetings  during 
the  week  of  April  2nd  through  the 
10th,  completing  plans  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Shows  to  be  held  early  in  June. 

The  dates  scheduled  for  the  annual 
New  York  Brown  Swiss  District 
Shows  are:  June  .6,  Central  Canton 
at  Cornell  University  Livestock 
Judging  Pavilion,  Ithaca;  June  7, 
Northwestern  Canton  at  Scottsville, 
farm  of  Robert  Cullings;  June  8, 
Northern  Canton  at  the  farm  of 
Clarence  Call  in  Evans  Mills;  June 
9,  Southwestern  Canton  at  the 
Orange  County  Fair  Grounds,  Go¬ 
shen;  June  10,  Northeastern  Canton 
at  the  Schoharie  County  Fair 
Grounds  at  Cobleskill.  Two  districts 
will  hold  summer  picnics — on  July 
22,  Northern  Canton  at  the  farm  of 
Clifford  Bellinger  at  Theresa,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County;  on  August  5,  North¬ 
eastern  Canton  at  Vincent  Secada’s 
Rancho  Chico  Ranch  at  Elnora, 
Saratoga  County. 


(Editor’s  note— Read  Adams,  N.Y.S. 
E.  &  G.  Farm  Representative,  says 
that  Phil  has  “some  of  the  best  mow 
cured  hay  around.”  County  agents 
have  held  several  field  trips  on  the 
farm  and  Cornell  University  agron¬ 
omists  have  several  times  chosen  his 
place  for  forage  test  plots.) 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness . . .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  SI  at  drug  and  farm 
stores ,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem! ’* 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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ID  YOU  know  that  this 
month  marks  the  silver  an¬ 
niversary  of  June  Dairy 
Month?  Milk  and  dairy 
products,  of  course,  really 
know  no  time  or  season.  We  need 
them  every  month  and  every  day! 
Milk  belongs  in  your  diet  whether 
you’re  young  or  old — and  what  good 
cook  could  get  along  without  dairy 
products  in  preparing  meals  for  the 
family?  Milk  drinks  and  milk  shakes 
make  good  between-meal  beverages, 
too. 


Teamed  up  with  eggs,  milk  makes 
wonderful  desserts.  Here  are  some 
recipes  you’ll  enjoy  making  and 
eating: 


COCONUT  CUSTARD  PIE 

4  eggs 
Vi  cup  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  teaspoon  almond  extract 
2  Vi  cups  milk,  scalded 
1  cup  shredded  coconut 
1  9-inch  unbaked  pie  shell 


Beat  eggs  slightly  and  stir  in  the 
sugar,  salt,  vanilla,  and  almond  ex¬ 
tract.  Add  the  scalded  milk  slowly, 
stirring  constantly.  Sprinkle  about 
Vz  of  the  coconut  over  the  bottom  of 
the  unbaked  pie  shell.  Carefully  pour 
in  the  custard  mixture  and  sprinkle 
the  remaining  coconut  over  the  top. 

Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450°)  for  10 
minutes.  Reduce  the  heat  to  425°  and 
bake  about  10  minutes  longer  or  just 
until  the  tip  of  a  sharp  knife  insert¬ 
ed  halfway  between  center  and  out¬ 
side  of  pie  comes  out  clean.  (The 
center  may  appear  to  be  not  quite 
set  but  it  will  set  as  pie  cools.)  Re¬ 
move  to  wire  rack  to  cool.  Serves  6. 


Variations:  For  plain  custard  pie, 
omit  the  coconut  and  sprinkle  pie 
with  nutmeg.  For  pecan  custard  pie, 
omit  coconut  and  add  1  cup  chopped 
pecans  to  the  custard  mixture  before 
pouring  into  shell.  For  caramel  cus¬ 
tard  pie,  omit  the  coconut  and  add 
Vz  cup  caramel  sirup  to  custard  mix¬ 
ture. 

Custard  pie  secrets:  For  a  brown¬ 
er  under  crust,  use  a  medium  weight 
pie  pan  of  oven  glass,  enamel,  dull 
metal,  or  a  darkened  tin  pan  which 
will  absorb  the  heat  better.  Don’t 
roll  pastry  too  thin,  and  when  fitting 
it  into  pan  be  careful  that  no  holes 
or  cracks  form  (filling  will  seep 
underneath).  Make  a  high  fluted 
edge  on  pie  shell  and  refrigerate  un¬ 
baked  shell  for  several  hours  or  over¬ 
night  (it  may  even  be  frozen). 

Bake  pie  on  bottom  shelf  of  oven 
and  do  not  overbake.  Having  the 
filling  hot  when  placed  in  pan  cuts 
down  baking  time. 


CHOCOLATE  PUDDING  DELUXE 

%  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Dash  salt 

3  cups  milk 

3  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 

2  eggs  beaten 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  miniature  marshmallows 
Vi  cup  coarsely  broken  pecans 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
salt,  and  slowly  stir  in  the  milk.  Add 
chocolate  squares.  (They  will  melt 
while  cooking.)  Cook  over  low  heat 
until  thickened  and  smooth.  Com¬ 
bine  beaten  eggs  with  a  small 
amount  of  the  hot  mixture  and  then 
add,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the 
rest  of  the  hot  mixture.  Cook  2  min¬ 
utes  more.  Add  the  vanilla  and  cool 
5  minutes.  Fold  in  the  marshmal¬ 
lows  and  nuts.  Divide  mixture 
among  6  sherbet  dishes  and  cool.  At 
serving  time  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  garnish  with  a  whole  pe¬ 
can  or  maraschino  cherry. 


— Photo  courtesy  National  Dairy  Council 

=MILK= 


By  ALBERTA 


INDIVIDUAL  LEMON  CAKE  PUDDING 

1  Vi  cups  sugar 

6  tablespoons  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
_  3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

7  V2  tablespoons  lemon  .juice 
5  beaten  egg  yolks 
5  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites 
2!4  cups  milk 
Mix  sugar,  flour,  salt,  melted  but¬ 
ter,  and  lemon  juice.  Stir  in  the 
beaten  yolks  and  milk  and  stir  well. 
Fold  in  the  beaten  whites.  Pour  into 
6  to  8  custard  cups.  Set  custard  cups 
in  a  shallow  pan  of  hot  water  1  inch 
deep.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325°) 
about  30  minutes  or  until  the  top 
cake-like  tests  done. 

CAROLINA  RICE  RAISIN  CUSTARD 

1  Vi  cups  cooked  rice 
Vi  cup  seedless  raisins 
1  eggs 

%  cup  sugar 
1  Vi  teaspoons  vanilla 
4  cups  milk,  scalded 

Spread  cooked  rice  over  bottom  of 
an  oblong  casserole  or  baking  pan 
about  6  x  10  inches  and  2  inches 
deep.  Scatter  raisins  over  rice  even¬ 
ly.  Beat  eggs  slightly  and  stir  in  the 
sugar  and  vanilla.  Add  the  scalded 
milk  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  mixture  carefully  over  the  rice 


D.  SHACKELTON 


and  raisins.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg, 
if  desired. 

Set  dish  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  a  quick  moderate  oven 
(375°)  about  20  to  25  minutes  or 
until  custard  is  just  set.  Remove 
dish  from  water  and  cool.  Cut  in  6 
squares. 

SPANISH  CREAM  WITH  STRAWBERRIES 

2  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine 

4  cups  milk 

4  eggs,  separated 
%  cup  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

3  cups  fresh  strawberries 
Confectioner's’  sugar 

Soften  gelatine  in  Vz  cup  of  the 
cold  milk.  Beat  eggs  with  remain¬ 
ing  milk,  stir  in  Vz  cup  of  the  sugar, 
and  salt,  and  cook  over  hot  water,  or 
low  heat  with  constant  stirring,  un¬ 
til  mixture  coats  spoon.  Remove 
from  heat,  add  the  softened  gelatine, 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add  vanilla. 
Cool  until  partially  set. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  they  form 
soft  peaks.  Add  remaining  sugar 
gradually,  beating  constantly  until 
they  form  stiff  peaks.  Fold  egg 


Try  this  luscious-looking  Spanish 
Cream  with  Strawberries  dessert. 
See  recipe  on  this  page. 


whites  into  the  partially  congealed 
egg  yolk  mixture.  Chill  until  set.  Un¬ 
mold  on  serving  plate.  Fill  center 
with  chilled  hulled  berries  and 
sprinkle  with  confectioners’  sugar. 
Serves  6  to  8. 

Note:  If  you  like  a  layered  Span¬ 
ish  cream  (custard  on  top  with  jelly 
underneath)  do  not  chill  gelatine 
mixture.  Just  add  vanilla  and  fold  in 
the  beaten  egg  whites  while  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  still  hot. 

OLD-FASHIONED  LEMON  CREAM  PIE 

1  8-ineh  baked  pie  shell 

1  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  cornstarch 

Va  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  milk 

3  egg  yolks 

Vi  cup  lemon  .juice 

Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  egg  whites 

Va  teaspoon  salt  i 

Vs  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

6  tablespoons  sugar 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
salt,  and  stir  in  the  milk  gradually. 
Cook  over  low  heat  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Combine  the  egg  yolks  and 
lemon  juice  and  rind  with  a  small 
amount  of  the  hot  mixture  and  then 
add,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  hot  mixture.  Cook 
three  minutes  longer.  Stir  in  butter 
and  set  aside. 

To  make  meringue,  beat  egg 
whites  until  foamy.  Add  the  salt  and 
cream  of  tartar  and  continue  to  beat 
until  stiff  peaks  form.  Add  sugar 
gradually  while  beating  and  con¬ 
tinue  beating  until  very  stiff  and 
glossy.  Place  lemon  filling  in  pie 
shell  and  spread  meringue  over  top, 
being  careful  to  seal  to  edge  of 
crust.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  about  8  to  10  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  lightly  browned.  Serves  6. 

At  a  recent  meeting  I  attended  for 
dietitians  and  nurses,  the  coffee 
break  was  replaced  by  an  Eggnog 
Break.  We  had  a  delicious  coffee 
eggnog,  prepared  and  served  by  the 
local  dairy  council  staff.  Why  not 
take  a  tip  from  this  and  let  your 
teen-agers  feature  eggnogs  with  fa¬ 
vorite  flavorings  or  made  into  floats 
at  their  gatherings? 

EGGNOG  AU  CAFE 

4  eggs,  separated 
Va  cup  sugar 

Va  teaspoon  salt 
8  teaspoons  instant  coffee 

5  tablespoons  water 
4  cups  milk 

1  Vi  teaspoons  vanilla 

Nutmeg 

Beat  egg  yolks  and  gradually  add 
Vz  cup  of  the  sugar,  and  salt,  beat¬ 
ing  constantly  until  fluffy.  Dissolve 
coffee  in  water  and  stir  in  milk  and 
vanilla.  Chill.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  gradually  add  remaining 
cup  sugar,  and  beat  until  stiff.  Fold 
into  egg  yolk  mixture.  Pour  into 
punch  bowl  and  sprinkle  each  serv¬ 
ing  with  a  little  nutmeg.  Makes  2 
quarts  or  1G  servings. 
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HERE  and  THERE 

With  Home  Editor  MABEL  HEBEL 


Farm  Bureau  Women  Entertain 


THIRTY  FARM  and  city  women 
met  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
at  the  invitation  of  the  state  wo¬ 
men’s  committee  of  New  York 
Farm  Bureau,  for  a  very  effective 
exchange-of-ideas  program.  The 
gathering  included  12  Farm  Bureau 
women,  and  18  guests  who  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  state  organizations, 
press,  State  Fair,  and  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics. 

We  had  lunch  at  the  new  Hotel 
Syracuse  Country  House  (a  delight¬ 
ful  place),  and  after  lunch  we  sat 
around  the  long  table  listening  to 
each  person  give  a  2-minute  talk  on 
the  particular  organization  she  rep¬ 
resented.  I  knew  many  of  the  women 
and  the  fine  work  that  their  organiz¬ 
ations  do,  but  it  was  impressive  to 
hear  this  summary  of  aims  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  especially  when  I 
thought  how  much  of  the  work  was 
done  without  pay. 

The  12  Farm  Bureau  women  spoke 
last  and  each  made  a  short,  lively 
statement  which  must  have  been 
very  illuminating  to  many  of  the  city 
women  who  were  there.  Mrs.  Leslie 
Lamb  of  Darien  Center,  chairman  of 
the  state  women’s  committee,  ex¬ 
plained  that  Farm  Bureau  is  a  grass¬ 
roots  organization  of  lVs  million 
farm  families,  in  which  husbands 
and  wives  work  side  by  side  to  im¬ 
prove  farm  living  and  l'ural  life. 

“The  Farm  Bureau,”  she  said,  “is 
first  of  all  for  a  strong  America  and 
a  strong  agriculture.  We  believe  in 
competition  and  free  enterprise.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  wards  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  new  farm  program  is 
a  real  problem  to  us.  We  are  not  for 
it.  We  know  that  the  government 
doesn’t  give  us  anything  that  it 
doesn’t  take  away  from  us  first  in 
taxes.” 

Mrs.  Theodore  Burnett  of  West- 
town  described  the  unique  Farm  Bu¬ 


reau  Kitchen  Konferences  which 
meet  in  farm  homes  to  discuss  farm 
and  public  problems,  and  to  vote  on 
recommendations  for  action.  “These 
groups,”  she  said,  “are  small — never 
more  than  20,  and  the  women  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
vote.  Farm  Bureau  believes  it  func¬ 
tions  best  when  the  women  work 
alongside  the  men.” 

Mrs.  Donald  Tuthill  of  West 
Branch  told  of  a  special  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  project  to  get  women  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  “The  first 
thing  in  good  government,”  she  said, 
“is  freedom  to  choose.  Farmers,  es¬ 
pecially,  are  losing  that  freedom 
through  government  controls.  Let  us 
each  join  our  own  political  unit  and 
work  to  preserve  freedom  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

The  apparent  high  cost  of  food 
was  touched  on  by  Mrs.  Glenn  Wing- 
ert  of  Caneadea.  “This  weekend,”  she 
suggested  to  the  city  women  pres¬ 
ent,  “when  you  go  to  the  supermar¬ 
ket  to  do  your  shopping,  take  two 
baskets.  Put  in  one  the  food  you  buy 
— and  in  the  other  all  the  other 
things  you  get  at  a  grocery  store  to¬ 
day.  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  much  of  your 
grocery  bill  is  not  for  food!” 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Sondericker  of  Attica 
concluded  the  Farm  Bureau  part  of 
the  program  with  an  amusing  and 
realistic  account  of  a  farm  home¬ 
maker’s  day.  “We  never  have  to 
wonder  what  to  do  every  day,”  she 
said — and  mentioned  the  dozens  of 
jobs  to  be  done  in  addition  to  all  the 
regular  work  of  running  a  home  and 
raising  a  family:  things  like  keeping 
the  farm  records  and  books;  acting 
as  a  4-H  project  leader;  driving  the 
pick-up  truck,  lending  a  hand  with 
a  farm  chore,  making  endless  trips 
tc  town  for  this  and  that,  attending 
farm  organization  meetings,  phoning 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


That’s  a  sample  of  New  York  State  maple  syrup  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  Hansen 
(at  left)  of  South  Valley,  N.  Y.,  is  showing  to  (next,  from  left  to  right)  Mrs.  John 
Vandervort,  director  women’s  division,  New  York  State  Fair;  Mrs.  Leslie  Lamb  of 
Darien  Center,  chairman  women's  committee  of  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  who 
arranged  the  rural-urban  luncheon  and  welcomed  the  group;  and  Prof.  Cath¬ 
erine  Personius  of  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell. 


You’ll  have  a  WORLD  OF  FOOD 
AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 


with  an 
ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator- 
Freezer 

It's  just  like  having  a  “supermarket”  right  in  your  kitchen! 
Your  new  electric  refrigerator-freezer  can  save  you  extra 
shopping  trips  —  or  extra  daily  steps  to  your  present  home 
freezer  which  may  be  in  the  cellar  or  other  out-of-the-way 
location. 

It's  a  full-size  refrigerator  and  a  good-size  food  freezer. in 
one  space-saving  appliance. 

When  you  shop  for  a  new  “ refrigerator ” —  be  sure  to  con¬ 
sider  the  extra  convenience  and  extra  savings  you  might 
*  enjoy  with  a  modern  refrigerator-freezer. 


Live 


SEE  YOUR  APPLIANCE  DEALER  NOW  FOR  SPECIAL  VALUES! 


I’m  going  to  enjoy 

Financial  Independence 

when  I  reach  65 

Some  men  may  want  to  quit  when 
they  reach  65.  Not  me.  But  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement  in¬ 
come  plan  will  let  me  do  whatever 
I  feel  like,  and  I’ll  also  have  all  the 
money  1  need. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  act  now. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  easy  Farmers 
and  Traders  way  to  provide  retire¬ 
ment  income,  family  protection  and 
income  protection. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

r - - - - 

■  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 

!  complete  details  about  your  Retirement, 

*  Family  Income  and  Income  Protection  plans.  ■ 

*  Name _ Age -  H 

j  St.  or  RD _ _  I 

J  City _ State _  | 

■  a  n 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  suld  in  1960  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS.  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 

r"  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  F0R  AlL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  ?nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  . . . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

hf  %  pants  and  shirts .  2.00 

t  Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
.  Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 

Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

colors  . $1.00 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 
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557.  Pretty  set  for  baby.  Cap  and  jacket 
are  each  one  piece  in  alternate  rows  of 
single  and  double  crochet.  Directions  for 
jacket,  cap,  booties.  25  cents. 

7222.  Turn  scraps  into  stars  for  this 
dramatic  Five  Patch  quilt.  Choose  light 
and  dark  colors.  Charts,  patch  patterns, 
yardages  for  single  and  double-bed 
sizes.  25  cents. 

7178.  These  lovely  “needle  paintings” 
are  done  entirely  in  running  stitches.  So 
easy  a  child  can  make  them!  Use  scraps 
of  knitting  worsted.  Transfer  of  two 
8%  x  10% -inch  pictures.  25  cents. 

See  a  treasury  of  needlework  designs  in 
the  pages  of  our  Catalog.  25  cents. 


7178 


7426 

7426.  Each  pretty  motif  has  a 
mate — just  right  for  matching  pil¬ 
lowcases,  towels,  scarf  ends.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  six  designs  4%  x  13  inches; 
color  schemes.  25  cents. 

7399.  Sit  in  your  easy  chair  and 
crochet  these  pretty  medallions.  Join 
later  for  a  stunning  spread,  cloth; 
many  small  articles.  Directions  for 
12%  inch  hexagon  in  No.  30  cotton. 

25  cents. 

7405.  Use  gay  odds  and  ends  for 
the  bright  butterflies,  or  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  use  just  print  and  plain  colors. 
Charts,  patch  patterns,  directions  for 
butterfly  quilt.  25  cents. 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  each  for  1st- 
class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlework  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Add  25c  for  Necdlecraft  Catalog.  See  cover  illustration  above. 
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Garden  Talk 

-Hull 

/ 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 

f 

LILIES  FOR  BEAUTY 

Lilies  are  responsive,  beautiful 
things,  and  they  grow  easily,  increas¬ 
ing  every  year  in  size  and  beauty. 
They  have  a  few  definite  require¬ 
ments,  and  if  you  meet  these  you 
will  be  well  rewarded.  First,  they 
need  to  be  planted  about  eight  inch¬ 
es  deep  in  well  drained  soil.  The  bulb 
should  be  placed  on  at  least  three 
inches  of  gravel,  because  if  it  stands 
in  water  it  will  rot. 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
spade  up  your  bed,  incorporating  a 
lot  of  moist  peat  moss  and  bonemeal. 
Then  dig  individual  holes  and  put 
the  gravel  under  the  bulbs.  The  peat 
moss  will  help  to  keep  the  roots  cool 
and  moist,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  a  few  perennials  or  ground 
cover  around  the  lilies  to  further 
help  in  keeping  the  roots  cool.  A 
background  of  plants  is  advisable  to 
show  off  the  blossoms  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  strong  winds  when 
in  flower. 

Fall  is  the  preferred  time  to  plant 
bulbs,  but  in  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  area 
where  I  live  they  are  usually  avail¬ 
able  too  late.  I  have  found  spring 
very  satisfactory.  Also,  many  nurs¬ 
erymen  pot  lily  bulbs,  and  you  can 
plant  them  any  time. 

Most  good  sized  lily  bulbs  should 
cost  you  50  cents  to  a  dollar,  and  will 
give  you  many  years  of  gorgeous 
show.  Some  of  the  new  hybrid  lilies 
are  quite  expensive,  so  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  starting  with  some  of  the 
better  known  ones.  Later  when  you 
become  a  real  lily  fancier,  try  some 
of  the  new  hybrids.  They  are  truly 
spectacular.  Some  of  the  well-known 
ones  that  are  among  my  favorites 
are: 

Umbellatum  (Golden  Chalice  and 
Rainbow  Hybrids)  blossom  in  early 


June  and  are  yellow  to  red  in  color. 

Candidum  (Madonna)  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  Umbellatums  and  is  the  old- 
fashioned,  very  fragrant,  white  var¬ 
iety — much  like  an  Easter  Lily. 

Regale  lilies  flower  from  late  June 
to  July  and  are  white  with  a  yellow 
throat  and  rose  reverse. 

Auratum  (Gold-banded  Lily  of  Jap¬ 
an)  white  with  red  spots  and  gold 
bands  in  the  center  of  each  petal. 
Really  a  gem,  blossoming  from  July 
to  September. 

Speciosum  Rubrnm  has  a  white 
base  suffused  with  pink  red  and  rais¬ 
ed  red  spots.  The  petals  recurve,  and 
they  blossom  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  wonderful  lilies, 
but  these  I  know  all  do  well  in  the 
Northeast.  Try  always  to  plant  a 
minimum  of  three  (all  alike)  in  an 
area.  Big  border  plantings  of  these 
are  very  lovely.  Remember,  too,  that 
these  make  a  strong  accent.  Lilies 
seem  to  tolerate  a  little  shade.  Culti¬ 
vate  very  shallowly  or,  better  yet, 
just  mulch  with  peat  moss. 

Care  of  Annuals 

Many  of  us  will  now  be  planting 
annuals  or  transplanting  our  own 
seedlings.  Do  prepare  the  soil  by  in¬ 
corporating  some  humus  (well  rot¬ 
ted  compost  or  peat)  and  a  little 
fertilizer  (I  like  bonemeal  because 
it  is  organic  and  won’t  burn,  lasts 
a  long  time,  and  pushes  flowers). 

Keep  your  beds  weeded,  for  noth¬ 
ing  grows  well  in  competition  with 
weeds.  These  annuals  should  be  wa¬ 
tered  until  they  are  well  established 
and,  if  it  is  possible,  put  a  good 
mulch  on  your  beds  to  conserve 
moisture  during  the  hot  summer 
months. 


HERE  AMI  THERE 
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committee  members,  baking  for  food 
sales,  and  making  room  at  the  sup¬ 
per  table  for  many  an  unexpected 
guest. 

“It  takes  magic  to  do  everything 
a  farm  woman  has  to  do  in  a  day,” 
she  concluded. 

Also  on  the  program  were  these 
members  of  the  state  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  of  Farm  Bureau .  Mrs. 
Charles  Edwards  of  Valley  Falls, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Gibson  of  Canton, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Hansen  of  South  Val¬ 
ley,  Mrs.  Harper  Johnson  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pa.;  Mrs.  John  L.  Purdy 
of  Canandaigua,  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith 
of  Calverton,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Van  Dusen  of  Elmira. 

Guests  included  Mrs.  John  Vander- 
vort,  director  of  women’s  division, 
New  York  State  Fair;  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
Palmer  of  Williamson,  State  Grange 
lecturer;  Professor  Catherine  Per- 
sonius,  College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell;  Mrs.  John  Alden  of 
Sherburne,  president  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus;  Miss  Alice 
Keegan,  women’s  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard. 

Mrs.  Harlo  Beals  of  Ithaca,  Wo¬ 
men’s  International  League;  Miss 
Carolyn  Boegly,  president  State 


Home  Demonstration  Agents  Assoc¬ 
iation;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Knorr,  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frank,  State  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau;  Mrs.  James  Greene, 
Syracuse  Junior  League;  Mrs.  Jacob 
Benderson,  State  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Mrs.  Henry  Wirth,  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Mrs.  Herman 
Byle,  State  PTA  Congress,  Mrs.  Jane 
Harvey,  United  Church  Women  of 
N.  Y.  State;  Mrs.  Gerald  Cooney, 
women’s  auxiliary  Medical  Society; 
Mrs.  Lena  Rank,  ladies’  auxiliary  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Woodruff,  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  University  Women. 

It  was  a  stimulating  meeting  and 
one  that  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in 
goodwill  and  better  understanding  of 
the  farmer.  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  in  every  county  in  the  state  on 
that  same  day  a  similar  urban-rural 
luncheon  was  taking  place,  with 
Farm  Bureau  women  as  hostesses.  I 
came  away  from  the  Syracuse  lunch¬ 
eon  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
something  I  have  long  felt:  that  the 
way  Farm  Bureau  men  and  women 
are  working  together  to  tackle  farm 
problems  and  improve  farm  living 
is  one  of  the  most  important  thing* 
happening  in  agriculture  today. 
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4794.  Slimming  sports  wear  for  larger  figures. 
Sew  shirt  in  cotton  print  or  solid  color;  pedal  push¬ 
ers,  shorts,  slacks  in  denim,  poplin— any  firmly 
woven  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes 
,14.  36,  38.  40,  42,  44.  46,  48.  50  cents. 


4674.  Scooped  dress  and  button-on  collar 
for  any  summer  day.  Lovely  in  rayon  or  cot 
ton  print,  tissue  gingham.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  1414,  16 '/2,  18’2,  20V2,  22 ‘4,  24U. 

35  cents. 


9376.  Graceful  half-size  style  with 
set-away  collar,  button  detail.  Neat  in 
linen,  sharkskin,  cotton.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Sizes  14  V2,  16 Vs,  18 V2,  2014,  2214, 
2414.  35  cents. 


4674 

1 4'.  2-24’  i 


4710.  Playsuit  and  skirt  with 
color-stripe  trim.  Smart  in  linen, 
pique,  cotton  poplin.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 


9030.  Keep  toddlers  cool  and  shad¬ 
ed  in  apron-and-romper  set,  crisp 
little  bonnet.  Cotton  for  this.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Toddler  Sizes  1,  2,  3  years. 

35  cents. 


PATTERN  4794  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4674,  9376,  4710,  9030  are  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  PAT¬ 
TERN  DEPT.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Please  write 
name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  full-color 
Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns.  Cover  illustration  above. 


Haymaking 

Tools  ? 


Two  June  boons  to  making  high  quality  hay  are  your  clock 
and  radio,  for  accurate  weather  forecasts  at  set  times. 

Hay  cut  in  early  June  gives  high  milk  yield  per  acre.  June 
hay-curing  weather  can  be  tricky,  and  Cornell  research  proves 
that  avoiding  rain  damage  pays  off! 


Cutting  Date 


Treatment 


June  10 
June  10 

July  8 


Heat  dried,  no  weathering 
Deliberately  weathered,  then  field- 
cured 

Heat  dried,  no  weathering 


Digestible  .. 
Dry  Matter 
67% 

57% 

52% 


Your  best  radio  guide  to  good  hay-curing  weather  is 
WEATHER  ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and 
6:15  P.  M.,  over  these  stations. 


FM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE-FM 

95.1  me. 

Buffalo 

WGR-FM 

96.9  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-AIbany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  ke. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WMSA 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1340  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Watertown 

WWNY 

790  kc. 
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Green  Pastures  All  The  Time 


EXT  TO  A  road  that  I  travel 
every  week  are  some  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture’s 
improved  pastures.  Every  spring 
before  the  grass  starts  anywhere 
else,  those  pastures  are  green  and 
are  covered  with  a  lush  growth  of 
excellent  forage  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  until  late  in  the  fall.  When 
the  big  Cornell  herd  eats  the 
growth  well  down,  they  are  rotat¬ 
ed  to  another  improved  pasture, 
giving  the  first  one  time  to  grow 
again. 

I  never  see  those  pastures  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  ones  on  the 
home  farm  and  on  the  dairy  farm 
that  I  operated  later.  No  wonder 
our  average  milk  production  was 
under  4,000  lbs.  per  animal  a  year! 
Those  oldtime  hill  pastures  needed 
cows  with  legs  shorter  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  they  certainly 
kept  the  cow  busy  getting  half 
enough  to  eat!  And  then  it  was 
poor  quality  stuff.  They  greened  up 
pretty  well  in  late  May  and  fur¬ 
nished  pasture  of  a  sort  until  about 
July.  Then  they  burned  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  coming  back 
again  for  a  short  time  after  the  fall 
rains.  There  are  still  too  many  such 
pastures  left  in  our  Northeast. 

When  I  became  a  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  in  a  large  dairy  county 


years  ago,  I  succeeded  after  some 
persuasion  in  getting  several  dairy¬ 
men  to  try  just  one  experiment  in 
pasture  improvement.  I  got  them  to 
topdress  a  small  part  of  their  hill 
pasture  with  lime.  The  next  year, 
you  could  see  those  greener  plots 
in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  lot  as 
far  aS  you  could  see  the  pasture. 

But  of  course  lime  is  only  one  of 
the  several  things  that  must  be 
done  to  improve  an  old  pasture. 
And  it’s  not  the  purpose  of  this 
piece  to  outline  a  whole  pasture 
improvement  program.  It’s  a  little 
late  to  get  started  this  year  and, 
anyway,  you  can  get  full  details 
from  your  county  agent  or  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  lived  to  see  so 
many  dairymen  now  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  important  problem. 

There  is  one  practice  in  feeding 
cattle  in  the  summer  that’s  not  too 
late  to  follow  this  year.  That  is 
what  is  known  as  “zero  pasturing.” 
I  have  seen  this  practice  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  several  farms  either  as  a 
way  of  supplementing  regular  pas¬ 
tures  or  in  eliminating  the  regular 
pastures  entirely.  Zero  pasturing, 
as  you  know,  consists  in  confining 
the  herd  to  a  large  exercise  lot  and 
feeding  them  their  cut  forage  either 
from  wagons  or  bunks  in  the  lot 


(see  picture),  or  feeding  in  the 
stable. 

If  you  go  all  the  way  with  zero 
feeding,  the  regular  pastures  can  be 
eliminated  entirely  with  any  of  the 
tillable  land  devoted  to  forage 
crops.  Some  of  the  great  herds  in 
California  and  in  dairy  sections 
where  pasture  land  is  scarce  or 
costly,  depend  entirely  on  zero 
feeding.  To  me  it  seems  more  prac¬ 
tical  on  most  of  our  eastern  farms 
just  to  use  zero  feeding  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  pastures  when 
they  begin  to  get  poor,  particularly 
in  July  and  August. 

Alfalfa  is  the  mainstay  in  zero 
feeding  but  other  legumes  and 
grasses  are  good,  and  so  are  mix¬ 
tures  such  as  sudan  grass,  ladino, 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  rye. 

My  father  used  to  grow  lots  of 
millet  as  a  supplementary  feed  in 
the  summertime.  I  don’t  see  why 
that  wouldn’t  be  good  for  zero 
pastures. 

Of  course  the  big  advantage  of 
zero  feeding  is  that  it  enables  the 
dairyman  to  keep  the  cow  stuffed 
with  the  best  forage  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season.  Fencing  and  watering 
costs  are  reduced  and  pasture  loss¬ 
es  from  trampling  and  manure  con¬ 
tamination  are  eliminated. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  be 
considered.  Zero  feeding  adds  to 
the  chores  that  must  be  done  every 
day.  Some  additional  equipment 
may  be  necessary.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  your  situation  is  such 
that  it  is  difficult  or  expensive  to 
improve  your  rough  old  pasture 
lot,  zero  feeding  might  be  worth 
consideration. 

THEY  CAN  BE 
DANGEROUS 

VERY  SUMMER  I  hear  of  both 
adults  and  boys  and  girls  get¬ 
ting  badly  hurt  by  power  lawn 
mowers.  The  power  mowers  have 
taken  the  hard  work  out  of  mowing 
lawns  but,  like  so  many  other  of 
the  modern  gadgets,  they  are  dang¬ 
erous  if  not  handled  with  care. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a  new 
machine  is  read  the  instructions, 
both  for  the  good  of  the  machine 
and  for  the  operator.  Hands  and 
feet  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
blades  when  starting  the  mower, 
and  of  course  clogged-up  grass  or 
other  objects  should  never  be  re¬ 
moved  while  the  blades  are  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

In  the  common  use  of  gasoline, 
most  of  us  are  likely  to  become 
careless.  Power  mowers  should  not 
be  refueled  while  the  engine  is  hot. 
Incidentally,  the  motor  of  a  car 
should  always  be  shut  off  before 
refueling.  And  gasoline  should  be 
kept  in  a  sealed  container,  stored 
in  a  safe  place. 

It  is  dangerous  to  use  electric 
mowers  when  the  grass  is  wet. 

Because  people  are  often  hurt  by 
the  mowers  hurling  stones,  nails, 
wire  and  glass  with  great  speed,  the 
lawn  should  always  be  carefully 
cleared  before  mowing. 

PROTEIN  FOR  HEALTH 

F  THE  THREE  basic  foods  — 
protein,  carbohydrates  (starch 
and  sugar),  and  fats,  protein  is  by 
far  the  most  important  from  a 
health  standpoint.  Unfortunately,  it 
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is  usually  the  most  costly.  Many 
people,  particularly  elderly  folks, 
eat  too  much  starch  and  sugar  be¬ 
cause  they  are  both  tasty  and 
cheap.  But  they  do  not  eat  enough 
protein. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the 
quality  of  protein,  depending  on  the 
food  in  which  you  find  it.  How  for¬ 
tunate  it  is,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  best  quality  pro¬ 
teins  is  in  milk.  Practically  every¬ 
body  should  drink  more  milk,  not 
only  for  its  high  quality  protein 
but  for  its  many  other  health-giving 
properties. 

I  have  often  thought  how  both 
the  health  of  the  nation  and  the  ec¬ 
onomic  condition  of  the  dairymen 
could  be  improved  if  milk  could  be 
substituted  at  least  partly  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  coffee  that 
we  Americans  drink.  There’s  no 
particular  objection  to  coffee  for 
most  people  if  at  the  same  time 
they  drink  what  they  should  of 
milk  for  their  health.  That  means 
at  least  three  full  glasses  every 
day. 


Tales  of  the  Old  Farm: 

i  . . — . . 

MY  FIRST  BALLOON 

'"THERE  IS  nothing  new  about  in- 
terest  in  flying  machines,  bal¬ 
loons,  and  aeronauts.  All  of  you 
oldtimers  can  remember  how  fas¬ 
cinated  you  were  standing  around 
at  the  county  fair  watching  the 
balloon  that  was  due  to  take  off 
with  a  trapeze  performer  some  time 
during  the  day. 

Inspired  by  one  of  these  events, 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  thought 
I  would  have  an  ascension  of  my 
own  so  I  got  a  large  paper  flour 
sack,  reasonably  airtight,  slipped  a 
lantern  out  of  the  house  when  the 
folks  weren’t  looking,  and  out  by 
the  henhouse  I  rigged  the  flour 
sack  over  the  lantern  and  weighted 
it  down  to  the  ground  with  stones. 
I  figured  the  heat  of  the  lantern 
would  inflate  the  sack  so  that  it 
would  take  off. 

But  alas  and  alack!  The  lantern 
set  fire  to  the  flour  sack!  The  flour 
sack  set  fire  to  the  henhouse!  And 
it  was  only  by  the  desperate  efforts 
of  members  of  the  family  who 
came  running  when  I  screamed, 
that  the  fire  was  finally  put  out 
without  any  great  damage,  that  is 
except  to  a  certain  part  of  my  anat¬ 
omy  when  Mother  took  a  switch  to 
me  afterwards. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  I  lost, 
then  and  there,  any  interest  in  bal¬ 
loons  for  a  long  time. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

SHIP’S  GUNNER,  home  on 
leave,  was  sitting  with  his  cat 
before  the  kitchen  fire.  His  wife 
warned  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
fire  while  she  went  out  to  visit  a 
neighbor. 

The  gunner  fell  asleep.  So  did  the 
cat.  The  fire  went  out! 

Several  hours  later,  the  wife  re¬ 
turned  to  find  her  husband  snoring 
before  the  dead  fire.  She  took  one 
look  and  yelled:  “Fire!” 

The  gunner  leaped  to  attention, 
tore  open  the  oven  door,  slammed 
the  cat  in  and  cried: 

“Number  one  gun  ready,  Sir!” 


She  gets  her  meals  served  every  day  from  a  wagon  in  the  field.  No  dried  up 


worthless  pasture  grasses  for  her. 
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IWASJUST 


How  long  should 
you  keep  a  cow  in 
the  milking  line? 

I’d  say  keep  her  as  long  as  she 
makes  milk  at  a  profit.  1  know  there 
are  some  dairymen  that  use  a  rule 
of  thumb  and  cull  a  cow  after  she’s 
been  in  the  line  for  five  years.  (Like 
some  folks  that  huv  a  new  car  every 
other  year,  whether  the  ash  tray’s 
full  or  not.)  But  most  folks  don’t 
cull  a  cow  until  her  annual  produc¬ 
tion  starts  to  drop  below  a  profit¬ 
able  level.  This  seems  a  lot  smarter 
to  me  because  of  the  overhead  in¬ 
vestment  you  have  in  that  cow  the 
day  you  start  to  milk  her. 


Either  you’ve  got  214  years  of  feed 
and  labor  in  raising  her.  or  you’ve 
bought  her  for  a  darn  sight  more 
than  she’s  worth  for  beef.  Either 
way,  you’ve  got  to  charge  that  against 
your  milk  production  cost  .  .  .  and 
if  you  can  spread  it  out  over  a  couple 
of  extra  years,  you're  way  ahead  of 
the  game. 


In  other  words,  it  really7  PAYS 
to  feed  and  handle  a  eow  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  her  in  profit¬ 
able  condition  over  a  period  of 
many  years  .  .  .  and  to  do  that, 
you  need  good  breeding,  good 
feeding  and  good  management. 


As  far  as  feeding  is  concerned.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  a  lot  of  good 
cows  get  started  rolling  down-hill  to 
the  slaughter  house  by  being  short¬ 
changed  on  feed  during  the  summer 
•  .  .  by  a  farmer  who  thinks  a  pas¬ 
ture  can  work  miracles  so  he  can 
cut  hack  heavily  on  other  feed. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  ruin  a  cow. 
Remember,  modern  cows  have  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  far  beyond  what  old- 
time  cows  had  .  .  .  and  the  pastures 
aren't  any  better.  In  most  practical 
farm  conditions,  PASTURE  ALONE 
IS  NOT  ENOUGH  to  keep  a  modern, 
high-powered  cow  in  good  condition, 
build  a  calf  and  maintain  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  These  cows  need  extra,  con¬ 
centrated  sources  of  nutrients  to  meet 
their  nutritional  requirements  for 
energy,  protein  and  minerals  and 
vitamins. 


These  days,  many  dairymen 
who  keep  records  have  found 
that  it  really  PAYS  to  feed  just 
about  the  same  levels  of  concen¬ 
trates  right  straight  through  the 
Year,  regardless  of  how  good  the 
pasture  looks.  In  most  cases,  this 
doesn’t  cost  any  more  in  the  long 
run,  and  they’re  sure  their  cows 
are  getting  the  required  nutri¬ 
ents.  They’re  sure  they’re  not  go- 
lng  to  ruin  a  valuable  Cow’s  re¬ 
maining  productive  life  because 
°f  a  nutritional  deficiency. 


So  next 
calls,  ask 
VlTE  for 
(for  a 
source  of 

Allaniins)  .  .  .  and  about  the  Wat 
Kins  recommended  dairy  program. 


time  your  Watkins  Dealer 
him  about  Watkins 
Dairy  and  Stock  Cattle 
guaranteed,  concentrated 
necessary  MINerals  and 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


THE  BERRIES? 

"I  would  like  some  information  about 
this  strawberry  called  Paris  Spectacular, 
which  I  have  seen  advertised.  It  sounds 
good.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

We  are  told  that  this  apparently 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Alpine 
strawberry  from  Europe.  The  plants 
do  not  throw  out  runners  so  it  has 
to  be  propagated  from  seed.  Profes¬ 
sor  George  L.  Slate  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  tells  us  that  the 
largest  he  has  seen  are  about  as 
large  as  the  end  of  his  little  finger 
and  the  flavor  is  not  as  good  as 
those  we  grow  in  the  Northeast.  He 
concludes:  “It  could  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  garden  plant  to  grow  in  the  edge 
of  a  border,  but  not  at  the  very  high 
price  at  which  the  plants  are  being 
sold.” 

HIIMA.A  NATURE 

"We  bought  a  used  car  from  a  dealer 
we  thought  was  reliable.  The  salesman 
said  it  had  been  overhauled,  but  every¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong  with  it.  Can  we 
force  the  dealer  to  mpke  it  right?" 

If  a  used  car  was  as  good  as  a 
new  one  you  would  probably  have  to 
pay  a  new  car  price  for  it.  They  are 
less  costly  because  they  are  partly 
worn  out.  Even  so,  two  cars  of  the 
same  make  and  same  year  can  vary 
greatly  in  real  value  and  one  way  to 
get  your  money’s  worth  is  to  hire  a 
competent  mechanic  to  give  it  a 
thorough  check  up  and  report  to 
you. 

It  could  be  that  many  people  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  dealer 
when  they  buy  a  used  car.  Dealers 
take  in  all  ages  of  cars  and  it  is  just 
human  nature  to  sell  them  for  the 
best  price  they  can.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  that  reputable  dealers 
would  intentionally  misrepresent 
the  cars.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
up  to  the  buyer  to  be  as  sure  as  hb 
can  that  he  gets  what  he  wants  and 
that  it  is  worth  what  he  pays. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Recently  we  have  received  a 
couple  of  requests  for  information 


concerning  raising  frogs,  particular¬ 
ly  Giant  French  ones  for  the  restau¬ 
rant  market.  Since  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  anyone  in  the  Northeast 
who  has  raised  frogs  profitably,  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  had  experience  in  this  line. 

4*  -s* 

Mr.  C.  D.  Looker  of  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y.  would  like  the  complete 
poem,  which  begins:  “Why  do  you 
grow  by  the  roadside,  dear?  It  is  all 
dust  and  sand.”;  and  ends:  “Your 
place  may  be  the  best  for  you.  Mine 
is  the  best  for  me.” 

*  #  Jfi 

Mrs.  Walter  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Miller- 
ton,  Pa.  would  like  the  words  to  this 
song  her  mother  used  to  sing: 
“Young  Charlotte  lived  on  a  moun¬ 
tainside,  In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot. 
There  were  no  houses  in  a  three  mile 
square,  except  her  father’s  cot.” 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Any  descendants  of  the  7  Burdick 
sisters  (born  1820-34),  Married 
names:  Bailey,  Knight,  North,  Lan- 
worthy,  Armstrong,  Hill,  Brownell. 

❖  #  >!- 

Any  descendants  of  Caleb  or 
Claudius  Lamb  or  Nelson  and  Sally 
Ann  Lamb  Herrington,  who  lived 
near  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  be¬ 
fore  1860. 

*  *  * 

Vera  Wentworth,  married  to  Stew¬ 
art  A.  Haines  of  Lexington,  N.  Y.  in 
’27  or  ’28.  She  was  a  school  teacher 
who  went  from  N.Y.  to  R.I.,  and  one 
of  her  former  pupils  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  her. 

•I-  V  v 

Mrs.  Ruth  (Wentworth)  St.  Pi¬ 
erre,  whose  last  known  address, 
around  1944,  was  South  Windham, 
Me.  She  has  a  sister,  Rosamond, 
who  was  a  nurse  during  World  War 
II. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Owens,  hay  buyer,  thought 
to  be  formerly  from  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  May  be  in  New  Jersey  now. 


Fourth  Time  Paid  Off 


“I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  my 
husband  aided  in  the  capture  of 
thieves,  who  had  been  stealing  gas 
from  our  storage  tank  for  several 
months.  They  had  broken  10  locks 
and  taken  a  container.  My  husband 
had  chased  after  them  three  times 
without  success,  but  finally  on  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  about  midnight,  they  were 
captured. 

“They  always  pulled  up  at  differ¬ 
ent  hours  of  the  night  with  lights 
off.  The  driver  would  leave  3  boys  to 
break  the  lock  and  take  the  gas,  then 
drive  back  and  pick  them  up.  Several 
times  they  backed  the  car  up  to  the 
tank.  On  this  particular  night  my 
husband  got  out  after  them  before 
the  driver  had  returned.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Niagara  County  sheriff’s 


patrol  car,  which  had  been  patrolling 
our  road  since  our  reports,  happened 
by  and  my  husband  hailed  them  and 
they  caught  the  boys.”-— Mrs.  Peter 
Hoffman,  Gas  port,  N.  Y. 

We  were  glad  to  send  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  reward  to  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  congratulate  him  for  his 
persistence  in  watching.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  he  was  not  discouraged  the  first 
three  times  when  they  got  away. 

Four  boys  were  involved  and  were 
arraigned  before  Town  of  Lockport 
Peace  Justice  George  A.  Gallagher. 
The  boys  all  received  jail  sentences 
of  30  days  to  six  months;  and  the 
driver,  accused  of  driving  a  car  pur¬ 
sued  by  police,  was  also  fined  $30  for 
speeding  and  $10  for  passing  a  stop 
sign. 
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Pay  EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AMD  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO.THE  ORQER  OF 


February  2  iq61 


S..25«Q.ft 


Mr.  Peter  Hoffman 
8623  Ernest  Road 
Gasport.  New  York 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  a  Way  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 


New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


•  Staple  fence  wire  fo  wood  posts  — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 


Gentlemen:  2 

l~~l  Send  me  Super- Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 
Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Name _ 

Address. 


City 


State 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  AG2  Owosso,  Michigan 


BEST 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 


WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo- 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure- Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO.  COMPANY 
BOX  B-61 1 ,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RUSTSO' 


Works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "froien"  parts! 

LIQUID  @ 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHAKlOTTi,  N.  C. 


WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC., 
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An  ambitious  man,  more  than  others,  sits 
lightly  in  his  chair.  He  is  ready  to  spring  into 
action  when  action  is  required.  Activity  and 
the  challenge  of  difficulties  brings  out  the  best 
of  a  man’s  qualities,  because  what  he  seeks 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  his  best.  And  if,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  feels  that  he  has  ap¬ 
proximated  in  achievement  the  potentialities 
which  he  possessed,  he  is  fully  rewarded. 

One  necessary  decision  is  to  move  forward; 
we  cannot  stand  still.  John  Masefield,  who  ran 
away  to  sea  when  he  was  a  boy  and  became 
poet  laureate  when  he  was  fifty,  wrote  in  one 
of  his  poems:  “.  .  .  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and 
a  star  to  steer  her  by.” 

The  best  way  for  a  youth  to  think  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  this:  his  greatest  opportunities  will 
be  found  in  difficulty.  When  a  task  is  trouble¬ 
some,  that  gives  him  the  chance  to  show  his 
capability:  when  a  decision  is  perplexing,  that 
gives  him  the  chance  to  show  his  superior 
judgment. 

Nobody  in  this  world  gets  anything  for 
nothing.  The  sciences  of  business,  sociology, 
medicine  and  space  travel  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon:  they  are  attempts  to  formulate  a  satis¬ 
factory  balance  between  what  is  desired  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  attainment. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  change  our  views 
in  the  process  of  following  through  to  success. 
Among  the  most  pitiful  people  are  those  who 
are  trying  to  fight  the  twentieth  century,  to 
live  in  a  past  age.  To  resist  change,  to  refuse 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Gateways  to  Life  are 
Found  by  Those  Who 

Follow 

Through 


THIS  IS  a  good  time  of  year  for  young 
people,  who  in  their  thousands  are  grad¬ 
uating  from  high  school  and  university, 
to  take  a  look  at  what  they  need  to  do  if 
they  are  to  follow  through  to  success  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  life. 

The  solemnity  of  graduation  symbolizes  the 
end  of  preparation:  now  is  the  time  for  ener¬ 
getic  doing  if  one  is  to  make  life  worth  living. 
The  machinery  of  theory  and  the  stock  of 
knowledge  gained  hitherto  must  terminate  in 
the  cutting  edge  of  direct  action. 

We  always  start  from  where  we  are  now, 
but  school  leaving  is  a  special  milestone  in 
youthful  lives.  It  is  like  the  Golden  Milestone 
set  up  in  the  Roman  Forum  by  Augustus: 
from  it,  roads  lead  to  everywhere. 

We  must  have  some  destination  we  wish 
to  reach,  and  then  step  out.  To  day-dream 
about  far-off  places  and  great  achievements 
can  be  inspiring,  but  we  must  come  back  to 


the  reality  of  this  starting  place.  Great  men 
have  not  been  merely  dreamers.  They  have  re¬ 
turned  from  their  visions  to  the  practicalities 
of  replacing  the  airy  stones  of  their  dream 
castles  with  solid  masonry  wrought  by  their 
hands. 

The  sense  of  purpose  which  we  call  ambition 
is  no  mysterious  gift.  It  is  the  imagination 
playing  with  future  possibilities  and  telling  us 
how  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  our  starting  place  and  their  realization. 

Our  ambition  should  be  big  enough  to  be  a 
challenge  to  our  powers.  Only  a  shallow¬ 
brained  person  will  aim  at  being  the  only 
figure  among  ciphers:  one  should  seek  to  be 
eminent  among  people  who  count.  Ambition 
should  be  big  enough  to  give  us  room  to  ex¬ 
pand. 

How  do  you  go  about  the  business  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  desired  objective?  There  are  five  things 
to  do:  fix  your  purpose,  make  sure  that  it  is 
the  right  one  for  you,  search  out  the  ways  by 
which  you  may  reach  it,  study  the  details 
about  these  ways,  and  get  busy. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  so  often  have  a 
feeling  of  incompletion,  that  we  reach  the  end 
of  a  period  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  We  traverse  a  long 
path  toward  a  desired  end,  and  arrive  there, 
only  to  see  another  road  passing  into  wider 
fields,  and  beckoning  us  to  things  more  won¬ 
derful  than  we  could  have  imagined  at  our 
starting  place. 
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Lowest-cost  way  to  chop  40  tons  per  hour ! 


McCormick*  No.  15  Field  Harvester  gives 
exceptional  wet  field  mobility 
plus  finer  cut  forage 

"Fast  chopper  that’s  priced  right,”  farmers  say  when  they 
see  the  40-ton-per-hour  performance  of  the  low-cost  No. 
15  in  heavy  corn.  Owners  like  its  big  capacity  that’s  60% 
greater  than  other  choppers  of  the  same  price. 

But  they  soon  find  that  the  compact  McCormick  No.  15 
excels  in  many  other  ways.  This  sturdy,  lightweight  field 
harvester  gets  into  muddy  fields  days  ahead  of  heavier, 
more  cumbersome  choppers  .  .  .  literally  "floats”  over 


Here’s  the  No.  15  with  60-inch  cutter  bar.  You’ll  make  short  work 
of  chopping  grass  silage  or  cutting  green  forage  for  drylot  feeding  with 
this  30-ton-per-hour  outfit.  Optional  sharpener  puts  razor  edge  on  cutter 
knives — right  on  the  machine! 


soft  ground  where  heavier  choppers  bog  down.  Farmers 
also  find  they  can  handle  the  light-running  No.  15  even 
with  a  2-3-plow  tractor! 

Another  thing  owners  like  is  the  finer-cut  forage  they 
get  with  the  No.  15.  Nine-knife,  cylinder-type  cutter 
head  slices  the  crop  9,000  times  a  minute  to  chop  finer 
than  M  inch!  This  fine-cut  forage,  which  takes  up  less 
space,  lets  three  wagons  do  the  work  of  four  .  .  .  packs 
tighter  for  better  silage. 

Equip  the  No.  15  with  any  of  three  quick-change  har¬ 
vesting  units:  (1)  row-crop  unit,  (2)  60-inch  cutter  bar, 
(3)  54-inch  hay  pickup.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly 
and  easily  one  man  can  switch  units.  It  takes  less  than 
10  minutes! 

You’ve  got  to  see  the  McCormick  No.  1  5  at  work  before  you 
fully  appreciate  its  amazing  chopping  performance.  Your  IH 
dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  in  your  field  whenever  you  say. 
Stop  in  .  .  .  get  the  facts  .  .  .  make  a  demonstration  date! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World’s  largest  manuf acturer  of  far  in  e  quipment 
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Neighbors  pitched  in  to  help  Gerald  and  Howard 
Cornell  build  this  new  barn  after  a  fire. 


MODERN 


BARN  RAISIN’ 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN, 

Associate  Editor 


IN  GRANDFATHER’S  day,  building  a  barn 
*•  meant  raising  heavy  timbers  by  sheer  muscle 
power,  a  task  that  required  many  strong  backs 
—often  inspired  by  a  mite  of  hard  cider.  “Barn 
raisin’s”  were  a  social  as  well  as  a  business  af¬ 
fair;  whole  families  came  along  and  a  special 
neighborliness  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Such  neighboiTiness  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
rural  folks;  proof  of  that  fact  is  a  barn  newly 
built  at  the  farm  of  brothers ,  Gerald  and  How¬ 
ard  Cornell  at  Greenwood,  Steuben  County,  New 
York.  Even  as  with  every  church,  its  construc¬ 
tion  obviously  included  cement,  wood,  metal, 
glass — plus  the  unseen  interest,  effort,  and  con¬ 
cern  of  many  people.  Here’s  how  it  came  about. 

Last  October  12  was  a  sunny  Columbus  Day 
and  the  Cornell  families  decided  to  go  on  a  pic¬ 
nic  high  on  a  hilltop  north  of  the  farmstead.  Six 
thousand  bales  of  hay  and  2,000  bushels  of  oats 
in  the  barn  gave  everyone  a  secure  feeling  and 
made  them  feel  as  though  they  had  earned  a 
holiday. 

Fire! 

Upon  retui'ning,  Gerald  and  his  son  Barry 
went  to  the  barn  to  grind  feed,  only  to  find  a 
sheet  of  flame  going  up  the  side  of  the  barn. 
The  next  four  hours  were  a  flame-torn  night¬ 
mare  that  ended  with  complete  loss  of  the  barn 
and  severe  damage  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Some  calves,  a  bull,  and  the  milker  pails  were 
the  only  items  saved  before  the  barn  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ember’s.  It  was  a  solemn  family  coun¬ 
cil  that  night.  Fortunately,  the  cows  had  been  at 
pasture — but  where  to  put  them  now?  What  to 
do  about  feed?  Quit?  Rebuild? 

Neighbors  began  helping  with  the  answers 
the  next  morning.  That  first  day  after  the  fire, 
they  provided  temporary  barn  space  for  the  37 
purebred  Ayrshire  cows;  25  men  pitched  in  and 
repaired  the  house  roof;  a  bulldozer  cleaned  up 
debris. 

For  the  next  six  weeks  an  average  of  15  men 
voluntarily  worked  six  days  a  week  to  rebuild 
the  barn.  Even  the  weatherman  gave  a  hand — 
the  weather  was  the  best  that  Indian  Summer 
could  offer  for  those  six  weeks.  As  the  days 
passed  Gerald  and  Howard  said  to  themselves 
each  morning,  “We’ll  be  on  our  own  from  here 
on.”  But  neighbors  kept  coming  back  until  the 
barn  was  fully  enclosed,  the  roof  was  on,  and 
the  windows  installed!  “Maybe  it  was  partly 
our  wives’  good  cooking  that  kept  ’em  coming 
back,”  Gerald  says  with  a  grin. 

Twenty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  came  from 
togs  sawed  and  skidded  from  the  Cornell  woods 
by  neighbors.  As  many  as  10  men  worked  on 
laying  the  36’  x  100’  cement  block  foundation 
Wall,1  but  it  came  out  mighty  straight  and 
plumb.  Pilasters  every  25  feet  filled  with  ce¬ 
ment  were  used  to  give  greater  strength  to 
these  walls.  Ready-mix  concrete,  delivered  by 
truck  seven  cubic  yards  at  a  time,  was  used  for 
basement  floors.  “Have  good  forms  and  lots  of 


help  when  one  of  those  trucks  drives  up,”  How¬ 
ard  says.  “We  laid  the  driveway  between  gut¬ 
ters,  8  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  in  an  hour 
and  10  minutes. 

Gutters  are  16  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep. 
Floor  joists  are  oak,  maple,  or  ash  6  x  6’s  (3 
feet  on  centers)  and  main  beams  were  made  up 
by  spiking  together  four  2  x  10’s.  Two  inch  steel 
posts  carry  the  weight,  placed  under  main 
beams  at  intervals  of  four  feet. 


Standing  in  the  stable  of  the  new  barn  are  How¬ 
ard  Cornell  (left)  and  Gerald  with  his  daughter 
Diane  and  son  Barry. 


Look  at  that  neck-stretcher  reach  for  some  grain! 
Barry  and  Diane  are  both  “right  hand  men”  at 
feeding  cows  and  helping  with  other  chores. 


The  Cornells  own  both  an  acetylene  and  an 
electric  welder,  found  both  invaluable  when 
building  the  new  barn.  “The  acetylene  torch 
can’t  be  beat  for  cutting  and  shaping  such 
things  as  the  pipe  we  used  for  supports,  but 
the  electric  welder  is  best  for  joining  pieces  to¬ 
gether  or  general  farm  welding,”  Howard  says. 

Electricity  does  lots  of  other  jobs  in  the  new 
barn,  too — such  as  providing  plenty  of  light. 
There  are  ten  neon  light  units  on  the  ceiling 
over  the  driveway  between  gutters.  Each  unit 
has  two  neon  tubes;  each  75  watt  tube  is  eight 
feet  long. 

After  some  debate,  mangers  were  made  flat 
and  “we’re  awfully  glad  now  we  did.”  Plat¬ 
forms  measure  54”  long  and  each  cow  has  a 
48”  stall  width. 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  “Many  hands  make 
light  work.”  It  was  easy  to  see  the  truth  of  this 
statement  as  the  days  went  by.  Finally  the  new 
barn  was  enclosed,  a  local  barn  rented  for  win¬ 
ter  stabling,  and  feed  bought  for  the  herd.  The 
neighbors  knew  their  job  was  done — but  not 
before  one  final  proof  of  their  concern.  Four 
men  with  their  tractors  and  plows  came  in  the 
day  before  the  barn  was  enclosed  and  flopped 
over  25  acres  of  fall  plowing  on  the  Cornell 
place. 

Grateful 

“If  we  live  a  hundred  years,  we’ll  never  have 
this  barn  paid  for,”  Gerald  says.  “But  we  make 
an  attempt  to  repay  our  debt  by  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  help  any  neighbor  we  can.  You 
know,  we  were  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
area  to  break  away  from  changing  work  at 
threshing  and  silo  filling.  Working  on  this  barn 
sort  of  brought  back  that  joy  of  working  as  a 
group  again.” 

Both  brothers  have  been  active  in  community 
affairs  as  members  of  the  Extension  Service 
Association,  Farm  Bureau,  Southern  Tier  Bulk 
Milk  Cooperative,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  Interestingly  enough,  they  joined  other 
neighbors  not  long  ago  to  rebuild  the  church 
parsonage  after  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Gerald 
and  Howard  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Tier  Bulk  Milk  Cooperative  that  now 
boasts  45  members;  Howard  was  named  its 
first  secretary  and  treasurer.  Gerald,  a  director 
of  the  Cooperative,  is  a  delegate  to  the  Mutual 
Federation  of  Cooperatives.  The  neighbors’  re¬ 
sponse  has  re-emphasized  to  the  Cornells  the 
importance  of  community  effort. 

And  so,  just  off  Route  17,  clearly  visible  from 
the  Greenwood  Motel,  stands  a  monument  to 
the  spirit  of  neighborliness.  It  isn’t  the  tradi¬ 
tional  monument  of  marble  and  it  is  one  whose 
completion  found  no  space  amidst  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  nerve-shattering  headlines.  I  like  to  be¬ 
lieve,  though,  that  this  monument  exceeds  both 
headlines  and  marble  statues  alike  in  being 
truly  symbolic  of  the  hearts  of  folks  who  live 
and  work  up  and  down  the  roads  of  America. 
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DANGEROUS  BILL 

F  THE  AGRICULTURAL  Act  of  1961,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Omnibus  Bill,  becomes  law 
in  its  present  form,  the  results  to  agriculture 
will  be  tragic. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  food  producers 
have  two  problems.  The  first  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept  the  strict 
production  controls  that  will  come  along  with 
higher  price  supports.  In  the  past,  controls 
have  been  lax  and  ineffective.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  announces  that  they  intend  to  “make 
controls  work.” 

If  your  answer  is  that  you  will  take  the 
controls,  which,  incidentally,  may  well  be 
more  irksome  than  you  imagine,  the  next 
problem  is  to  remove  from  the  bill  several 
dangerous  features.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

L  The  bill  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  more  power  than  any  one  man  should 
have.  In  effect,  he,  not  Congress,  would  write 
the  programs.  Congress  could  disapprove,  but 
they  would  have  no  power  to  amend.  This  is 
an  absolute  reversal  of  policy,  giving  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  the  power  to  legislate,  and 
the  legislative  body  only  the  power  to  veto. 

2.  While  national  advisory  committees  are 
called  for,  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  two-thirds  from  nominations  made 
by  ASC  offices,  one-third  from  nominations 
made  by  farm  organizations.  In  all  fairness, 
the  proportion  should  be  reversed. 

Even  then,  the  Secretary  is  not  required  to 
follow  or  even  to  consider  the  advice  given 
by  the  committees.  He  can  ignore  them  com¬ 
pletely. 

3.  Under  the  bill,  marketing  quotas  could 
be  put  on  any  product  carrying  price  sup¬ 
ports.  Such  a  program  could  become  effective 
following  a  favorable  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
producers  actually  voting. 

History  shows  that  many  eligible  producers 
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do  not  vote.  But  ignoring  that,  the  vote  re¬ 
quired  should  in  addition  to  a  favorable  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  eligible  producers  include  a 
provision  calling  for  a  “yes”  from  producers 
of  at  least  51  percent  of  the  volume,  other¬ 
wise  a  host  of  small  producers  could  out¬ 
weigh  those  producing  the  bulk  of  the 
products. 

4.  Altogether  too  much  pressure  could  be 
applied  to  influence  farmers’  votes  on  govern¬ 
ment  programs. 

For  example,  your  choice  when  you  voted 
on  a  program  would  be  between  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  (presumably  providing  high  supports 
and  strict  controls)  or  supports  at  50  percent 
of  parity,  which  in  effect  are  no  supports  at 
all.  Many  times  I  and  others  have  suggested 
that  supports  should  be  gradually  lowered, 
but  few  if  any  have  suggested  that  they  be 
discontinued  abruptly — and  mighty  few  farm¬ 
ers  would  vote  “NO”  if  it  meant  abruptly 
discontinuing  supports. 

5.  Although  not  so  named,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Brannan  Plan  (that  is,  direct  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  producers) 
can  be  used  as  one  means  of  maintaining  farm 
prices.  This  feature  should  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely. 

6.  The  bill  greatly  liberalizes  credit  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  but 
certainly  it  encourages  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  rather  than  control. 

7.  Referring  specifically  to  milk  marketing 
agreements,  the  present  procedure  for  approv¬ 
ing  and  amending  would  be  changed  entirely, 
particularly  in  that  there  is  no  provision 
whereby  farmers  and  their  organizations  can 
make  proposals  or  object  to  those  made.  This 
should  be  changed. 

This  bill  is  so  important  that  it  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  each  farmer.  If  you  hope 
the  final  bill  enacted  will  please  you,  each  of 
you  could  well  let  your  congressmen  and 
senators  know  about  changes  you  feel  are  es¬ 
sential.  For  your  own  protection,  will  you  do 
this? 

SOMliTHINO  OLD. 

SOMETHING  NEW 

JUNE,  THE  TRADITIONAL  month  for  wed- 
**  dings,  is  the  time  for  the  old  rhyme,  “Some¬ 
thing  old,  something  new,  something  borrow¬ 
ed,  something  blue.” 

Something  new — this  is  the  battle  cry  of  a 
generation  seeking  the  “New  Frontier.”  The 
latest,  the  newest,  the  replacement  for  out¬ 
moded  ideas,  the  more  efficient  way — all  these 
are  eagerly  sought.  Research,  as  it  should,  un¬ 
locks  one  door  after  another  to  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  of  knowledge — and  farming  methods 
that  were  once  the  “latest”  (remember  the 
buckrake?)  fade  quietly  away. 

But,  like  the  June  bride,  I  maintain  that 
something  old  is  important,  too.  We  build  a 
constantly  changing  superstructure  of  civil¬ 
ization,  each  generation  erecting  upon  the  cre¬ 
ation — or  the  ruins — laid  down  by  its  suc¬ 
cessors.  If  anything  we  build  is  to  have  real 
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value,  however,  underneath  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  must  be  the  unchanging  rock  of  old- 
fashioned  virtues  like  honesty,  integrity,  and 
respect  for  the  Golden  Rule. 

Too  often,  in  the  scramble  for  economic 
position  and  competitive  advantage,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  moral  values  are  as  chang¬ 
ing  as  annual  car  designs.  Since  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  social  customs — and  Hollywood  stars — 
constantly  drop  the  old  and  embrace  the  new, 
we  begin  to  think  everything  that’s  old  is 
no  good. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  “lat¬ 
est”  barn  we  build  today  will  be  gone  some¬ 
day — but  the  importance  of  dealing  honestly 
and  justly  with  our  neighbor  who  built  the 
barn  will  be  just  as  great  1,000  years  from 
now  as  it  was  yesterday. — Gordon  Conklin 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

rJ",HE  CITIZENS  Public  Expenditure  Survey 
*  reminds  us  that  Tax  Freedom  Day  came  in 
mid-May.  That  is  the  day  when  you  earned 
enough  to  pay  all  your  taxes  and  could  begin 
to  pay  your  bills. 

In  1920,  Tax  Freedom  Day  fell  on  February 
28.  By  1940  it  had  moved  up  to  March  27,  and 
last  year  it  arrived  on  May  9.  If  present  trends 
continue,  it  won’t  be  many  years  before  Tax 
Freedom  Day  comes  on  July  1,  and  you’ll  be 
working  half-time  for  the  government. 


PROMOTING  IDLENESS 

J>RESENTLY  BEING  debated  in  Congress 

are  a  number  of  labor  bills.  One  of  them, 
S-1123,  would  amend  the  child  labor  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  make 
it  illegal  to  hire  any  youngster  under  15  years 
of  age  for  any  farm  work. 

The  representatives  of  the  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  of  America  point  out  that  this 
would  eliminate  many  family-operated  farms 
who  depend  on  teenagers  to  do  seasonal  and 
part-time  work. 

Not  only  will  it  be  hard  on  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers,  but  it  will  be  tough  on  the  youngsters 
themselves,  who  might  want  a  little  spending 
money  without  having  to  ask  Dad  for  it.  And, 
we  might  add,  how  are  our  youngsters  going 
to  learn  to  work  if  they  are  forbidden  by  law 
to  get  any  practice? 

CONSUMERS  BENEFIT  - 

PRODUC  ERS  LOSE 


\I7'HY  should  a  dairyman  worry  over  a  re- 
T  tail  milk  price  war? 

It’s  a  good  question,  and  some  New  Eng¬ 
land  dairymen  know  the  answer.  They  worry 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  when  a 
milk  dealer  goes  broke  without  sufficient 
assets  to  pay  producers  for  milk! 

Introduced  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
was  a  bill  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  authority  to  establish  minimum  marketing 
margins  between  the  Federal  order  price  to 
producers  and  milk  sold  at  retail.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  price  cutting, 
which  can  be  disastrous  if  a  dealer  goes  broke. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  but 
was  not  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee.  A  similar  bill  in  New  York  State  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  but  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 


They  Say 


If  women’s  shorts  get  any  shorter  they 
won’t  be  allowed  to  wear  them  any  longer. 

— Alice  Krohn  Fosshage 
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EFFECTIVE  JUNE  L,  THE  CLASS  I  MILK  PRICE  IN  NIAGARA  FRON¬ 
TIER  AND  ROCHESTER  AREAS  has  been  reduced  from  $6.40  to 
$6.00  per  cwt .  New  York  Commissioner  Don  Wickham,  who 
made  the  decision  following  a  hearing,  expects  that 
price  to  Rochester  consumers  will  go  down  1  cent  a  quart . 

The  Niagara  Frontier  retail  price  recently  dropped  1% 
cents  a  quart . 

A  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  CLASS  III  MILK  PRICES  in  ten  north¬ 
eastern  markets  is  scheduled  in  the  near  future.  The 
Dairymen' s  League  will  request  establishing  a  uniform 
method  of  figuring  the  Class  III  price  in  all  markets. 

Also  to  be  proposed  at  the  hearing  will  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  milk  marketing  agency  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  excess  milk  now  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  This 
would  remove  it  from  the  market  and  make  possible  higher 
pricing  of  the  bulk  of  Class  III  milk  to  be  made  into 
other  products. 

THE  ADDED  COST  OF  SEMI-RETAILING  EGGS  (that  is  delivering 
to  stores  and  restaurants)  is  approximately  5  cents  a 
dozen  more  than  selling  eggs  wholesale,  according  to 
George  Earl,  Extension  poultry  agent  for  Schuyler, 

Chemung  and  Tompkins  counties.  It  is  suggested  that  main¬ 
taining  a  moderate  number  of  layers  in  cages  and  selling 
eggs  to  stores  and  direct  retailers,  furnishes  a 
promising  sideline  to  dairymen  and  other  farmers. 

SIZE  DOES  NOT  GUARANTEE  SUCCESS .  When  a  big  business  fails, 
it  is  a  big  failure.  For  example,  in  California,  a  chain 
store  recently  went  broke  to  the  tune  of  $10,000,000. 

LATEST  REPORT  ON  FEED  GRAIN  SIGNUP  shows  24%  million  acres 
on  more  than  a  million  U.  S.  farms  in  the  program. 
Certificates  covering  about  $224,600,000  worth  of 
grain  redeemable  in  cash  have  been  issued  to  farmers 
under  advance  payment  provision. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SOIL  BANK  PROGRAM  in  New  York, 
issued  by  H.  E.  Conklin  and  John  Rice  of  Cornell,  pre¬ 
sents  interesting  figures.  More  than  one-third  of  those 
putting  land  in  the  Soil  Bank  had  no  connection  with  any 
farm  business  ;  only  14  percent  were  full-time  farmers 
before  putting  land  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

The  conclusion  is  that  any  new  Soil  Bank  program  in 
order  to  be  effective  should  be  revised  to  attract  more 
full-time  commercial  farmers. 
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ig.Song  of  the  Lazy  Farjp 


P  ACH  year  when  crops  begin  to 
1-4  grow,  it’s  always  pretty  touch- 
and-go  on  whether  I’ve  got  foods 
and  feeds  or  just  •  outstanding 
crops  of  weeds.  My  neighbor’s 
fields  are  whistle-clean,  no  mois¬ 
ture-robbers  can  be  seen;  just 
neat  green  rows  from  here  to 
there,  and  in  between  the  soil  is 
bare.  That  busy-body  takes  great 
pain,  with  care  and  patience,  to 
explain  that  it  is  really  no  great 
trick  to  keep  the  weeds  from  get¬ 
ting  thick.  He  just  spends  weeks 
preparing  soil,  he  sprays  and 
plants  and  then  he’ll  toil  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  even  spray  again,  while 
all  I  do  is  pray. 

That  may  be  fine  for  him,  but  I 
don’t  understand  exactly  why  he 
thinks  there’s  any  sense  at  all  in 
going  through  that  folderol.  Just 
think  of  all  the  time  he  spends  in 
spring,  his  workday  never  ends;  I 
wish  I  had  what  he  must  pay  for 
fancy  seed  and  all  that  spray;  to 
top  it  off,  he  has  to  hope  each  fall  to  reap  a  bumper  crop.  It’s  true,  of 
course,  I  must  agree,  that  neighbor’s  wealthier  than  me,  but  money 
would  disrupt  my  life;  ’twould  teach  bad  habits  to  my  wife.  Besides, 
if  I  farmed  neat  and  black,  my  friends  would  think  I’d  jumped  the 
track. 


Grass  needs  a  lot  of  nitrogen  to  produce  high  yields  of  good 
quality  forage.  Follow  up  nitrogen  applied  at  planting  with 
supplemental  applications  of  nitrogen  after  each  cutting 
. . .  nitrogen  from  aeroprills®  Ammonium  Nitrate. 


Here's  the  difference  proper  nitrogen  fertilization  makes.  Grass 
at  right  received  recommended  amounts  of  nitrogen  .  .  .  from 
AEROPRILLS. 


Make  early  applications  pay  off  big!  Apply  50  lbs. /acre  of 
nitrogen  from  aeroprills  immediately  after  first  cutting  of 
hay  or  silage  to  assure  the  rapid  new  growth  necessary  for 
big  second-cutting  yields,  aeroprills  is  concentrated,  free- 
flowing,  3314%  nitrogen ...  ideal  for  top-dressing. 


BOOST 

FORAGE  YIELDS 
WITH  A  COMPLETE 
NITROGEN  PROGRAM 


American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ® AEROPRILLS  is  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyaiiamid  Company’s  trade¬ 
mark  for  its  ammonium  nitrate 
fertilizer. 
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Milk 
Quotas 
Not  the 
Answer 

By  LOUIS  P.  LONGO 
Connecticut  Dairy  Farmer 


BE  W  nations  have  the  re¬ 
sources  of  fertile  land,  the  in¬ 
telligence  for  proper  care, 
plus  modern  technology  and 
mechanization,  to  bring  forth  from 
this  earth  the  abundance  of  food 

needed  by  a  continuously  growing 

population. 

Because  of  many  political  and  ec¬ 
onomic  reasons,  our  nation  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  stock 
piles  of  food  des¬ 
tined  to  waste 

away  u  n  used, 

causing  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  taxpay¬ 
ers,  giving  little 
help  to  those  who 
need  it,  and  no 

help  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce 

it. 

Among  sugges¬ 
tions  for  controlling  surpluses  is  a 
quota  plan  where  the  farmer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  a  short  supply  at  a 
higher  price,  with  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  supervisor 
and  boss.  It  is  a  definite  fact,  proven 
by  many  related  studies,  that  such  a 
program  based  on  market  quotas 
would  not  improve  producer  income 
nor  eliminate  the  so-called  surplus 
problem. 

If  such  a  program  of  quotas 
forced  a  given  commodity  to  a  high¬ 
er  price  level,  consumers  would  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  cheaper  product.  As 
in  the  case  of  milk,  lower  Class  I 
sales  would  result  because  of  cheap¬ 
er  fruit  juices,  soft  drinks  and  milk 
drink  substitutes.  A  study  by  An¬ 
thony  S.  Rojko  proved  that  butter 
consumption  declined  1.3  percent  for 
each  1  percent  increase  in  price. 
Studies  at  Cornell  University,  Storrs 
Experimental  Station  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  at  the  U.S.  Dairy  Division 
showed  that  price  was  a  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  amount  of  fluid 
milk  consumption. 

What  Quotas  Would  Do 

Any  increase  in  price  through  quo¬ 
tas  would  reduce  our  position  in  the 
world  market. 

This  would  reduce  our  ability  to 
export — and  induce  more  imports  of 
farm  commodities.  Stricter  import 
restrictions  would  only  isolate  our 
marketing  position  by  causing  other 
nations  to  impose  restrictions  on  our 
exports.  We  now  export  more  than 
we  import. 

Marketing  quotas  would  limit  a 
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producer’s  opportunity  for  improv¬ 
ed  management. 

They  would  take  away  the  initia¬ 
tive  to  expand  efficiently.  To  the 
farmer  who  has  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  because  of  the  lack  of  capital, 
of  the  many  new  technical  advances 
in  agriculture,  this  type  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  fatal.  He  would  be  at 
a  lower  quota  level,  therefore  would 
have  a  great  need  for  additional 
quotas  and  more  capital  to  purchase 
such  quotas. 

Such  marketing  quotas,  if  applied 
to  agriculture,  could  start  a  trend 
toward  the  same  in  other  businesses. 

If  the  government  were  to  apply 
quotas  to  agricultural  industries, 
then  the  same  could  be  applied  to 
the  steel,  coal,  auto,  and  many  other 
such  industries,  resulting  in  a  social¬ 
istic  type  of  controlled  economy, 
lowering  the  living  standards  of  ev¬ 
ery  person. 


Many  dairymen  still  deliver  milk  in 
cans.  If  quotas  are  “slapped  on” 
this  young  dairyman,  will  he  be 
able  to  meet  change  with  change 
to  cut  his  production  costs? 


Free  markets  and  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  based  on: 

1.  Unhampered  supply-demand. 

2.  Unlimited  competition  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

3.  Rewarding  the  more  efficient. 

Limit  any  one  of  these  three  items 
and  our  economy  will  take  on  an 
air  of  laziness,  losing  its  vigor,  and 
making  a  greater  need  for  more  con¬ 
trols.  This  free  system  has  reward¬ 
ed  our  nation  with  an  uncomparable 
standard  of  living  because  prices 
resulting  from  competition  were 
within  reach  of  the  people,  the  in¬ 
efficient  are  not  coddled,  and  new 
ways  to  greater  and  cheaper  produc¬ 
tion  are  encouraged.  Many  indus¬ 
tries,  businesses,  and  individuals 
have  suffered  financial  distress  be¬ 
cause  of  this  system;  many  sought 
government  aid  to  improve  their  po¬ 
sition,  but  very  few  felt  that  a  high¬ 
er  priced  product  would  solve  their 
problem. 

The  collective  farm  system  in 
Communist  countries  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  government  controlled  ag¬ 
riculture.  Communist  nations  have 
quotas  to  obtain  maximum  produc¬ 
tion;  the  U.S.  has  them  to  obtain 
lower  production.  As  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  production,  the  collective  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  failure,  for  limiting  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  rights  (or  perhaps  forcing 
his  rights)  to  produce  as  he  sees  fit 
hampers  his  initiative  and  desire  to 
produce  through  efficient  means. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  are  in  excess 
of  the  domestic  needs  and  stock¬ 
piled  in  great  amounts  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  But  some  which  are 
considered  in  excess  and  labeled  for 
a  marketing  quota  plan  actually  are 


not.  Dairy  products  are  one  so  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
minimum  milk  requirements  for 
people  of  all  ages  in  the  United 
States  is  1.58  pints  daily  per  person. 
The  actual  per  capita  consumption 
in  1958  was  .76  pints  daily,  showing 
a  tremendous  potential  for  fluid 
milk  production. 

Only  through  inci'eased  consump¬ 
tion  will  the  producer  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  product  better  his  financial 
position  and  still  maintain  his  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  to  produce  as  he  sees 
fit  to  meet  marketing  conditions. 

As  the  fluid  milk  consumption  fig¬ 
ures  show,  dairy  farm  income  could 
be  greatly  improved  by  just  a  small 
rise  in  the  overall  utilization  with¬ 
out  disturbing  retail  prices  or  inter¬ 
national  marketing  conditions.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  other  farm 
products. 

The  supply-demand  factor  in  our 
economy  is  a  gigantic  instrument  of 
balance. 

•  It  not  only  determines  the  mar¬ 
ket  price;,  it  also  forces  production 
of  under-supplied  commodities  and 
initiates  competitive  efficiency  in 
those  who  produce  heavily-supplied 
commodities. 

Marketing  quotas  are  the  wrong 
approach  to  solving  deflated  farm 
incomes.  They  would  not  result  in 
continued  agricultural  progress. 
Quotas  would  not  help  the  many 
people  of  the  world  who  are  in  des¬ 
perate  need  of  the  production  they 
would  curtail. 

A  program  based  on  marketing 
quotas  would  be  a  big  step  toward 
socialized  agriculture,  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  next  in  line.  A  trend  in  this 
direction  would  definitely  lower  a 
widely  respected  standard  of  living. 
It  has  been  often  said,  “The  duty  of 
government  is  to  do  for  its  people 
.what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves 
as  individuals.” 

The  proper  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  falls  in  that  cate¬ 
gory — not  production. 


Milk  Breaks  Sonic  Barrier 

Loir  fat  milk  being  introduced  into  the 
Northeast ,  mag  increase  milk  consumption 


OUR  KIDS  patiently  explain  to  us 
adults  that  a  jet  plane  breaks  the 
sonic  barrier  when  it  exceeds  the 
speed  of  sound — with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  boom  that  rattles  the  gold  in  our 
teeth.  This  barrier  is  an  invisible  one, 
but  very  much  in  existence  even 
though  we  can’t  see  it. 

A  similar  barrier  has  existed  in 
the  dairy  industry  for  a  long  time 
to  the  de-emphasis  of  butterfat.  A 


low  fat  fluid  milk  product  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Midwest,  but  it  is 
brand  new  to  New  York  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Northeast,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  sold  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  for 
several  years.  Milk  has  traditionally 
been  bought  on  a  butterfat  basis, 
DHIC  records  have  been  reported 
on  the  basis  of  fat  production,  and 
cattle  breeders  have  advertised  blood 
lines  in  terms  of  but¬ 
terfat  output. 

Fat  is  more  and 
more  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  doctors,  nutri¬ 
tionists,  and  those 
whose  only  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  food  faddism. 
Although  dietary  re¬ 
quirements  differ,  a 
growing  portion  o  f 
the  consuming  public 
feels  a  need  to  con¬ 
sume  less  fat.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  this  atti¬ 
tude  can  be  justified, 
their  viewpoint  has 
affected  dairy  sales. 

The  speed  with 
which  the  trend  has 
been  going  in  the 


Northeast  has  increased;  recent 
months  have  seen  the  boom  of 
breaking  the  barrier  over  a  wider 
ax'ea.  The  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders  Co-operative,  Inc.  has  in¬ 
itiated  a  program  whereby  dealers 
licensed  to  sell  Golden  Guernsey 
milk  can  now  add  a  low  fat  Guern¬ 
sey  trade-mark  to  their  line.  It  is 
called  Gurn-Z-Gold,  carries  a  two 
percent  fgt  content,  and  must  legally 
be  called  skimmed  milk. 

In  New  York  State,  milk  that  has 
any  fat  removed  must  be  called 
skimmed  milk.  Butterfat  in  whole 
milk  can  be  legally  adjusted  only 
by  mixing  whole  milk  of  varying 
butterfat  contents. 

Taste  tests  have  indicated  that  the 
two  percent  Gurn-Z-Gold  Skimmed 
Milk  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
regular  bottled  milk  carrying  a  fat 
content  of  3.6  percent.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  Gurn-Z-Gold  and  average 
market  milk  shows  the  former  con¬ 
tains  20%  more  protein  but  14% 
fewer  calories  per  quart.  Here’s  a 
quote  from  promotional  literature 
used  in  connection  with  the  product. 

“Perhaps  you  do  not  care  for 
a  high  fat  milk.  Perhaps  you 
have  tried  other  low  fat  milks, 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Country  Pastor 

You  Can  Excell 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

A  CERTAIN  FATHER  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  made  a  wise  sugges¬ 
tion  to  each  of  his  sons.  As  they,  in 
turn,  began  their  high  and  prepara¬ 
tory  school  courses,  he  tactfully  said 
in  effect: 

“Why  don’t  you  pick  out  one  sport 
or  other  school  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  you 
think  you  can 
equal,  or  better,  the 
best  in  your  class? 
Do  the  same  with 
your  studies.  Make 
up  your  mind  J  o  be 
tops  in  one.  You 
don’t  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  it,  or  even 
tell  me.  Test  your¬ 
self  out.” 

One  of  these  boys 
became  a  220  sprint¬ 
er  and  conference  champion.  An¬ 
other  became  manager-player  of  his 
college  tennis  team.  A  third  was 
business  manager  of  the  Year  Book. 
In  their  academic  work  each  won  his 
own  special  achievement  award.  It’s 
not  strange  that  the  habit  of  excell¬ 
ing  carried  them  into  various  fields 
in  which  each  became  a  top-ranking 
man. 

Older  people  have  been  known  to 
make  a  similar  decision.  Like  Grand 
ma  Moses,  they  have  taken  off  into 
the  arts,  crafts,  music,  or  even  the 
professions,  and  surprised  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  by  their 
achievements. 

The  discipline  of  doing,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  helps  check  the  ten- 


G.L.F.  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 
...WITH  COW  TENT 


6.L.F.  KLIP-ON  DAIRY 
BARN  FOGGER 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY 


dency  to  a  “superiority  complex.” 
The  skill  and  strength  developed  in 
the  progress  of  winning  makes  life’s 
Olympic  trials  and  contests  a  steady¬ 
ing  influence. 

Milk  Breaks  (he 
Sonic  Barrier 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

or  skim  milk,  and  have  not 
found  the  flavor  pleasing.  You 
know  about  the  world  famous 
Golden  Guernsey.  Now,  we  have 
taken  this  fine  milk  and  re¬ 
duced  only  the  fat.  The  result  is 
a  fine-flavored  skimmed  milk 
containing  more  of  the  essential 
food  nutrients  that  are  required 
for  good  health.” 


Auburn  Guernsey  Farm  near  Au¬ 
burn,  and  Limestone  Creek  Farm  at 
Manlius  are  the  first  New  York 
State  dairies  to  market  this  new 
product;  other  dairies  are  in  the 
process. 

In  the  neighboring  Keystone 
State,  a  low  fat  fluid  milk  product 
has  been  approved  for  sale.  As  of 
November  1,  1960,  prices  had  been 
established  in  one  marketing  area 
and  a  hearing  held  to  consider 
prices  in  other  areas.  Several 
dairies  around  Pittsburgh  are  mar¬ 
keting  low  fat  milk  with  emphasis 
on  store  sales.  Pennsylvania  observ¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  new  product  has 
greater  taste  appeal  than  ordinary 
skimmed  milk.  They  believe  that 
sales  of  two  percent  milk  may  re¬ 
place  skim  sales  to  some  extent, 
may  replace  sales  of  whole  milk  to 


some  extent,  and  will  probably  also 
represent  new  fluid  sales.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  believe  that  total  sales  of 
fluid  milk  will  be  increased  by  offer¬ 
ing  this  new  product. — G.L.C. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

By  M.  E.  Esminger 

The  fourth  edition  of  a  book  of 
animal  agriculture  that  has  consist¬ 
ently  received  wide  acclaim.  Every 
modern  class  of  farm  animal  is  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  53-page  appendix  is  full 
of  valuable  information.  The  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  one-volume  encyclopedia 
of  animal  agriculture,  bringing  all 
the  new  and  complete  technical 
knowledge,  an  analysis  of  signifi¬ 
cant  new  trends  and  developments, 
etc.  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Danville,  Ill.  $8.95. 


THIS  TAG  MEANS  YOUR  DAIRY  SPRAY 
HAS  REPELLENT  PROTECTION 


Look  for  the  COW-TENT3  that  gives 
Effective  Protection  against  flies. 


When  you  see  the  Cow-Tent®  symbol,  shown  above, 
on  a  can  of  dairy  spray,  you  are  assured  that  the  spray 
contains  MGK  Cow-Tent  repellents.  And  this  means 
you  are  giving  your  cows  the  best  possible  protection 
against  swarms  of  biting,  blood-sucking  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

That’s  because  sprays  with  Cow-Tent  have  double- 
barreled  action. 

First,  Cow-Tent  sprays  contain  either  MGK  Repel¬ 
lent  11  or  MGK  Repellent  326;  These  remarkable 
chemicals  literally  drive  flies  away  from  your  cows. 

Second,  Cow-Tent  sprays  contain  synergized  pyi*e- 
thrins.  These  potent  insecticides  knock  down  flies  .  .  . 
kill  them  quickly. 

Cow-Tent  Sprays  Safe  for  Dairy  Use  —  Best  of  all, 
sprays  containing  Cow-Tent  are  safe  for  dairy  spray 
use  when  applied  as  directed. 

They  have  a  wide  range  of  effective  action.  They 
repel  stable  flies,  house  flies,  deer  flies,  horn  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  gnats.  And  they  give  field  protection 
as  well  as  barn  protection. 

The  result  is  that  cows  protected  by  Cow-Tent 
sprays  have  fewer  flies  .  .  .  and  get  bitten  far  less  often. 

This  kind  of  protection  was  never  available  in  old 
type  dairy  sprays.  And  you  won’t  get  it  today  in 
ordinary  sprays. 

That’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  demand  a  spray 
with  Cow-Tent.  You  can  identify  sprays  containing 
Cow-Tent  either  by  the  symbol  imprinted  on  the  can 
...  or  by  the  snap-on  tag  attached  to  the  handle. 

So  this  year  remember  that  Cow-Tent  makes  cows 
happy.  Happy  cows  give  more  milk.  And  more  milk 
means  bigger  milk  checks! 


FREE  FLY  CONTROL  PAMPHLET 

Sprays  with  Cow-Tent  give  you  the  best 
protection  you  can  buy.  Send  for  this  free 
pamphlet  which  shows  what  you  should  do 
to  set  up  an  effective  fly  control  program 
on  your  farm  that  complies  with  all  milk 
sanitation  requirements. 


- 1 
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NOW. ..  Protection  Against  Face-Flies 

Dairymen  whose  herds  were  hit  by  face-flies  last  year  know 
what  a  menace  this  new  fly  presents.  Face-flies  cluster  on  a  cow's 
head  getting  in  her  eyes  and  nostrils.  The  severe  discomfort 
causes  heavy  milk  production  drop.  If  face-flies  hit  your  herd, 
ask  your  dealer  for  the  new,  effective  face-fly  preparation  con¬ 
taining  Cow-Tent.  Write  MGK  for  the  names  of  the  dealers  in 
your  area  who  handle  face-fly  repellents  containing  Cow-Tent. 
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1715  S,  E.  Fifth  Street  *  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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MARIETTA 

Harvest 

King 

SILOS 


for 

better  feed 


faster 
feeding 

Concrete  stave  construction  makes 
Harvest  King  strong  and  safe.  Exclu¬ 
sive  DUR-A-COTE  lining  preserves 
nutrients;  keeps  silage  fresh  and  sweet 
smelling;  helps  produce  greater  weight 
gain  per  pound  of  feed.  And,  Harvest 
King  Silos  function  perfectly  at  the 
heart  of  any  top  unloading,  automatic 
feeding  system;  cut  labor  costs  and 
time.  It  all  adds  up  to  faster,  better 
feeding  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  which  means 
greater  farm  profits.  Get  the  full 
Marietta  Harvest  King  story  .  .  .  mail 
this  coupon  today ! 


||mJ 


CONCRETE  DIVISION 

AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 


Branch  Offices 
and  Plants: 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Baltimore  21,  Md. 
Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
Jamestown,  N.Y* 
Ravena,  N.Y. 


Please  send  information  on  Marietta  Harvest  King 
Silos. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


BAG  BALM 
DEFEATS 

FACE  FLIES! 


Apply  around  eyes  and  nose  of  cattle, 
horses.  Stays  on,  works  longer.  Help 
save  milk  production,  guard  against 
weight  loss.  Entirely  SAFE.  Useful 
home  remedy.  At  Dealers’  or  send  $1. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


CANVAS  COVERS  —Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64 
Writo  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


CUT  HAY  DRYING  TIME  UP  TO  V%\ 


"GRIMM'S"  TEDD-AERATOR  HAY  TEDDER 


Two  models.  Land  Driven  or  Power  Take 
Off.  Rubber  tires.  Turns  hay  in  swath  or 
windrows.  Non-tangling  pick  up  forks. 
Makes  hay  faster.  Proven  for  SIX  Sea¬ 
sons.  Write  for  details. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


DAVID  WELLS 
FFA  President 


The  officers  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Left  to  right  (sitting),  Bruce  Charlsen,  Penn  Yan,  vice 
president  Dist.  2;  Donald  Dusavage,  South  Kortright,  reporter; 
David  Wells,  Perry,  president;  John  Snel,  Afton,  secretary;  John 
Keichle,  Philadelphia,  vice  president  Dist.  4; 

(Standing),  J.  O.  Sanders,  executive  secretary.  Associate  in 
Agriculture,  State  Education  Department,  Albany;  Ralph  Cooley, 
Chatham,  sentinel;  Larry  Darling,  South  Dayton,  treasurer;  David 
Robinson,  Afton,  vice  president  Dist.  3;  Neil  Pritchard,  West¬ 
moreland,  vice  president  Dist.  5;  Richard  Cook,  Akron,  vice 
president  Dist.  1;  and  Robert  Ehlers,  Florida,  vice  president 
Dist.  6;  R.  C.  S.  Sutliff,  State  Adviser  and  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education,  State  Education  Department,  Albany. 
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Future  Farmers  Win  Honors 


/^VVER  A  thousand  Future  Farm- 
'*-^ers  attended  the  recent  annual 
convention  at  the  Minisink  Valley 
Central  School  at  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Winners  of  many  contests  and  hon¬ 
ors  were  announced. 

FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

The  honor  of  winning  the  State 
Star  Farmer  went  to  Herbert  J. 
Sherman  of  the  Genoa  Central 
School.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Iman  of  Genoa. 

Other  first  place  winners  were: 
Harold  A.  Hunt,  Delhi,  Farm  Me¬ 
chanics. 

Thomas  R.  Brown,  Sauquoit,  Soil 
and  Water  Management. 

Ronald  C.  Rosenthal,  Middleport, 
Livestock  Farming. 

Marvin  E.  Becker,  Berne,  Dairy 
Farming. 

John  Snell,  Afton,  Poultry. 

OTHER  FOUNDATION  AWARDS 

Dairy,  Herbert  J.  Sherman,  Genoa; 
Edward  H.  Sechler,  Barker;  Kenneth 
S.  Kolk,  Goshen;  and  Maurice  E. 
Nelson,  Franklinville. 

Farm  Mechanics,  Edward  E. 
Nagel,  Jr.,  Dryden;  Rodney  M.  Don¬ 
ald,  Genoa;  Robert  D.  Emerson, 
Morristown. 

Soil  and  Water  Management,  Gary 
W.  McLaughlin,  Walton. 

Poultry,  Richard  Heirman,  El- 
nora;  John  A.  Schwabrow,  Elnora. 


Crops  Farming,  Tyrone  J.  Shells, 
King  Ferry. 

The  Forum  Discussion  Contest 

was  won  by  the  Perry  Chapter  with 
Ronald  Lowe  as  moderator.  Other 
finalists  in  the  order  they  finished 
are:  Boonville,  2nd;  Afton,  3rd;  with 
Troupsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  Flor¬ 
al  Park  ranking  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

The  Chapter  Meeting  Contest  went 
to  Alexander  with  the  other  Chap¬ 
ters  as  they  finished:  Belleville,  2nd; 
Delhi,  3rd;  Dansville,  4th;  Schuyler- 
ville,  5th;  and  Floral  Park,  6th. 

The  Chapter  Achievement  Pro¬ 
gram  was  won  by  Dansville,  follow¬ 
ed  by  Greenville,  2nd;  Genoa,  3rd; 
Barker,  4th;  and  Hamilton,  5th. 

AMERICAN  FARMER  DEGREE 

The  following  seven  members 
were  recommended  for  the  American 
Farmer  Degree:  Richard  A.  Church, 
Moravia;  Lewis  A.  Coulter,  Walton; 
Russel  L.  Demond,  Groton;  Harvey 
E.  Fletcher,  Bainbridge;  Jerry  D. 
Thomas,  Adams;  Roland  I.  Timmer¬ 
man,  Little  Falls;  Lyle  Warren, 
Plamilton. 

Awards  for  developing  good  type 
and  high  production  in  Purebred 
Holsteins  were  presented  to  Wood¬ 
ford  Benton,  Troupsburg,  David 
Jackson,  Walton;  Maurice  E.  Nelson, 
Franklinville;  and  David  Wells, 
Perry. 


Awards  for  progress  in  developing 
a  herd  of  Purebred  Guernseys  went 
to  David  Peck,  Schuylerville,  1st; 
John  C.  Kiechle,  Philadelphia,  2nd; 
and  Marvin  E.  Becker,  Berne,  3rd. 

Similar  awards  went  to  Ralph  D. 
Colley  II  of  Chatham  for  Ayrshires, 
and  Herbert  Sherman  of  Genoa  for 
Jerseys. 

HERD  MANAGEMENT 

S.  R.  Farley  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  presented  the  first  prize  to 
David  Evans  of  Canton,  who  won 
the  13th  Annual  Dairy  Herd  Man¬ 
agement  and  Milk  Quality  Control 
Contest.  Second  went  to  George  K. 
Stewart,  Jr.,  Addison;  third  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Kolk  of  Goshen. 

Victor  Bellard,  Delhi,  and  Dale 
Withered,  Heuvelton,  received  schol¬ 
arships  to  the  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  at  Delhi. 

New  York  Empire  Farmers  named 
totalled  140;  also  the  title  of  New 
York  Farmerette  was  awarded  Mar¬ 
lene  Esther  Watkins  of  Springville. 


Ronald  Marshall,  State  vice  president 
presents  certificate  and  $100  first 
prize  to  Stanley  Mitchell  in  State  FFA 
Speaking  Contest  as  other  contestants 
in  order  of  rank  look  on,  (left  to  right) 
Ben  Cady,  Boonville;  David  Wells, 
Perry;  David  VanEtten,  Corning;  Stan¬ 
ley  Thomas,  Belleville;  and  Ronald 
*  Day,  Union  Springs. 
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CHEMICALS  FOR  WEEDS 

Some  time  back  you  asked  what 
folks  thought  about  using  poisonous 
weed  killers. 

The  best  weed  killer  I  ever  saw 
was  elbow  grease  on  a  hoe  handle. 
When  we  had  our  muck  farm  we 
used  weed  killers  on  onions,  carrots 
and  in  the  celery  bed.  They  killed 
the  weeds,  but  I  thought  they  slowed 
the  growth  of  the  vegetables  for  two 
weeks  after  each  application.  One 
has  to  be  very  careful  or  they  will 
kill  things  that  should  not  be  killed. 

When  it  comes  to  roadside  weeds, 
it’s  my  opinion  that  a  flame  thrower 
under  proper  supervision  would  be 
much  better  than  poison. 

—  Mrs.  Floyd  Brundidge,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 

MORE  ARRET 

CONEWANGO 

WATERSHED 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  I  note  you  seem 
exceedingly  concerned  with  the 
mounting  tax  load,  as  well  as  the 
building  of  so  many  Federal  bureau¬ 
cracies.  Yet,  within  the  past  year 
you  devoted  a  large  amount  of  space 
in  one  issue  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Conewango  Watershed.  Those  of 
us  who  are  directly  concerned,  and 
who  know  the  terrain  and  local  con¬ 
ditions,  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  just  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
tax  district  to  set  up  a  small  but 
permanent  bureau  with  jobs  under 
the  name  of  conservation  and  re¬ 
clamation. 

I  live  in  the  town  of  Villenova,  a 
strictly  rural  town,  which  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  damage  due  to 
the  dams  and  flooding  and  land 
taken  from  the  tax  rolls.  The  land 
left  would  have  to  be  taxed  exti’a, 
both  in  the  school  and  local  taxes  to 
make  up  this  deficit,  and  we  would, 
in  addition,  be  saddled  with  the  new 
tax  district  that  will  be  set  up. 

— Glenn  F.  Spencer,  Forestville,  N.Y. 


Editor's  Note:  You  may  remember 
that  at  the  time  the  article  appeared 
(November  19,  1960)  no  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  editors.  We  did  feel 
that  the  proposal  is  important  and 
that  all  the  people  in  the  area  should 
be  informed  about  it,  so  they  could 
work  for  or  against  it  according  to 
whatever  decision  they  reached. 

WHAT  GOOD? 

I  am  in  a  disagreeing  mood  so  am 
writing  about  your  editorial  of  May 
6.  Your  statement  regarding  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  by  five  dairy  co-ops 
for  milk  marketing  has  me  puzzled. 
You  appear  to  approve  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  From  the  standpoint  of  a 
farmer,  why?  What  earthly  good 
are  they  to  the  farmer? 

They  appear  to  me  to  be  aimed  to¬ 
ward  a  common  Northeast  market, 
a  common  supply  for  that  market, 
and  increasing  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  farmers  mak¬ 
ing  up  that  common  supply.  Supply 
and  demand  will  still  be  balanced 
by  survival  of  the  fittest,  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  farmer  paid  on  piece¬ 
work  output  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  aimed  at 


building  supply  instead  of  demand, 
increasing  competition  rather  than 
sharing  it,  surplus  production  and 
increasing  surplus  instead  of  taking 
care  of  it.  Its  net  result  must  be 
lower  farm  prices  to  all  dairymen 
because  that  is  the  only  kind  of  price 
that  will  balance  supply  and  demand 
when  supply  is  artificially  increased. 

— O.  J.  Littlejohn,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

CONSISTENT 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  to  you  for  the  excellent  short 
editorial  on  the  use  of  lime  and  the 
need  for  financial  backing  in  order 
to  obtain  lime.  Your  farm  paper  has 
consistently  been  a  major  factor  in 
helping  sell  effective  soil  fertility 
programs.  You  and  the  members  of 
your  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  attempts  to  help  farmers 
in  this  regard. — N.  C.  Brady,  Head, 
Cornell  Dept,  of  Agronomy 

PROHIRIT  IT! 

I  read  your  editorials  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  you  for  stating  them  so  well. 
I  am  speaking  of  your  editorial  on 
Harvest  of  Shame.  I,  too,  think  it 
was  a  shameful,  inaccurate  presen¬ 
tation.  I  felt  as  you  did  when  I  saw 
it,  but  you  expressed  it  as  I  wished 
I  could. 

Another  editorial  I  agree  with  and 
commend  you  for  writing  is  one 
where  you  speak  of  imported  pick¬ 
ets.  I  would  like  to  see  this  prac¬ 
tice  PROHIBITED  entirely.— Leon¬ 
ard  M.  Fuller,  Edwards,  New  York 

WHICH  COW? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  I  was  amused  to  read 
the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Greig:  “It’s  the  6,000  pound  herd 
that  makes  the  surplus.” 

There  are  many  communities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  in  which  I  live, 
where  there  are  crowded  conditions 
in  our  elementary  school  systems. 
The  reason?  Very  simple.  If  we  use 
the  above  formula,  we  find  it  is  the 
6  pound  babies  that  cause  all  this 
“surplus.”  Those  whose  birth  weight 
is  over  6  pounds?  They,  of  course, 
are  completely  blameless.  They 
might  even  be  helpful,  because 
everyone  knows  that  a  10  pound 
baby  will  handle  more  of  this  “sur¬ 
plus”  than  one  that  weighs  only  414 
pounds! 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
every  6,000  pound  herd  contributes 
to  the  surplus.  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  contribute 
more  to  the  surplus  than  the  5,800 
pound  herd  or  the  5,000  pound  herd. 
Then  there  is  the  18,000  pound  herd: 
surplus  or  sacred — or  some  of  both? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
fellow  who  shot  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  then  went  to  the  county 
welfare  office  and  demanded  imme¬ 
diate  assistance  because  he  was  an 
orphan! 

Human  nature  makes  it  so  easy 
for  all  of  us  to  blame  the  other  fel¬ 
low  for  all  of  his  troubles  and  most 
of  our  own.  It  might  not  do  any 
good  for  each  of  us  to  take  our  own 
share  of  the  blame,  but  at  least  it 
would  look  a  little  better.  —  W.  B. 
Walker,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 
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Use  famous  PENNSALT  sanitizers 
and  save  as  much  as  41%  on  this 
EKCO  stainless  steel  kitchen  set 


...  a  glistening  utensil  for  every 
task  in  the  kitchen!  In  polished  stainless  steel,  with 
dishwasher-proof  Bakelite  handles  that  won’t  crack  or  chip! 


START  YOUR  SET  WITH  THE  EKCO 
WALL  RACK  OR  SKILLET  TURNER 

yours  for  only  $1.00  each  when  mailed  with 


the  inner  cap  liner  from 
one  V/a  lb.  bottle 
of  B-K  Powder 

Or  the  two  Pennsalt 
emblems  cut  from  top 
(both  front  and  back) 
of  Pennsan  carton 
(two  14-gal.  bottles) 


Additional  pieces  in  the  set  will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  $1.00 
per  item  with  each  additional  B-K  Powder  cap  liner  or  pair 
of  Pennsalt  emblems  from  the  Pennsan  carton. 


START  YOUR  SET  TODAY 


This  offer  is  good  until  JULY  1,  19S2,  and  only  in  the  U.S. 


MAIL  TO:  PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  5470,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

Please  send  me  □  Ekco  Wall  RackCjEkco  SkilletTurner.orQ- 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  each  item,  along  with  the  following: 

□  One  B-K  Powder  bottle  inner  cap  liner  for  each  item  ordered;  or 

□  The  Pennsalt  name  cut  from  the  top  of  both  front  and  back 
of  the  Pennsan  carton  for  each  item  ordered 


(specify) 


Name- 


Add  ress. 
City - 


-State. 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


/^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


CORONA  OINTMENT 


Heal  all  small  udder-teat  wounds, 
chaps,  cracks  with  the  speedy  help 
of  Corona,  the  Lanolin -rich  ointment 
•with  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softening- 
soothing.  Many  home  uses,  tool  TRIAL  SAMPLE  10c. 
Write  "CORONA"  today.  Dept.  J  CO,  Keaton,  Ohio 


Liquid  FLY-LESS  with  Lethane  384°  de¬ 
stroys  Flies,  Mites,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Fleas, 
Ticks,  Silverfish.  Rotenone  assures  fast  knock¬ 
down,  high  kill.  No  immunity  build-up.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  At  Dealers  or  write: 

•T.M. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


io 
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BASKET  ROEEEHS 

No  problem  moving  baskets  of 
peaches  on  regular  roller  track  at 
the  Fawcett  Farm  in  Northboro, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.  Dana  A. 
Fawcett  and  his  son,  Paul,  place  sev¬ 


eral  baskets  on  a  plywood  strip  so 
they’ll  move  easily  on  the  rollers. 
Just  push  the  baskets  and  the  ply¬ 
wood  strip  will  glide  along  the  track. 

MAIIJIOX  DELUXE 

This  strong,  ornamental  mailbox 
mount  is  made  of  iron  pipe  set  in  a 
sloping  concrete  base.  The  pipe  is 
topped  with  a  ball  and  pierced  with 
a  length  of  light  rod  fitted  with  an 


ornamental  fence  spike  and  fins  to 
resemble  an  arrow.  The  package-size 
box  is  bolted  to  a  flat  iron  welded 
to  the  pipe  rest. 

OX  THE  SKIDS 

Here’s  a  cattle  chute  on  skids  so 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  gate  and  stock 
easily  driven  into  it.  The  front  is 
hinged  and  so  are  the  sides  for 
working  on  the  cattle  or  quick  re¬ 
lease.  Stanchion  irons  are  adjustable 
by  loose  bolts  slipped  in  holes  on 
matching  steel  plates. 


(HEAP  SHED 

This  grain  drill  cover  was  made 
from  the  halves  of  two  wooden  high 
wheeled  wagon  wheel  rims  to  which 
three  sheets  of  galvanized  corrugat¬ 
ed  metal  roofing  was  bolted.  It  is 
held  to  the  drill  frame  by  wires 
for  protection  against  wind.  It 
makes  a  cheap  “shed”. 


Good  Eggs  —  Eggs  may  soon  come 
to  breakfast  tables  fresher  than  ever. 
A  new  carton — an  air-tight,  mechani¬ 
cally  sealed,  plastic  container  that 
holds  one  dozen  eggs — has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Poly-Pak  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Springdale,  Connecticut. 

Eggs  are  sealed  in  pairs  so  home¬ 
makers  can  open  the  carton  two  eggs 
at  a  time,  leaving  the  rest  sealed. 
Each  egg  nests  in  its  own  separate 
multi-cushioned  cell;  the  carton  is 
transparent  so  shoppers  can  see  the 
eggs  in  the  store  and  can  check  eas¬ 
ily  at  home  how  many  are  left. 

*  *  * 

Thirsty  Plants  —  Scientists  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  are  bringing  an  end 
to  the  4,000-year-old  practice  of 
checking  the  soil  to  see  if  the  crop 
needs  water.  Instead,  they  are  look¬ 
ing  at  the  plants  to  determine  irri¬ 
gation  needs.  A  refraetometer  meas¬ 
ures  the  sugar  concentration  in 
plants  by  means  of  light  rays.  The 
more  the  light  rays  bend  as  they 
pass  through  the  cell  sap  solution, 
the  higher  the  sugar  concentration, 
and  the  more  the  plant  needs  water. 
Prices  for  the  instrument  now  range 
from  about  $30  to  $220. 

Experimental  irrigation  is  planned 
for  the  summer  of  1961,  based  on 
refraetometer  readings. 

*  *  * 

X-Ray  V'ision  —  An  ultrasonic  “see¬ 
ing  eye”  that  lets  people  look  right 
through  a  steer’s  hide  at  the  steaks 
underneath  was  put  to  practical  use 
at  the  last  International  Livestock 
Exposition.  Judges  were  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  steaks  on  80  live 
steers  to  see  how  much  fat  custom¬ 
ers  would  get  if  they  were  to  buy 
the  meat  after  the  animals  had  been 
slaughtered. 

The  instrument  bounces  high  fre¬ 
quency  sound  waves  off  the  layers 
of  meat  and  fat,  creating  “echoes” 
which  can  be  translated  into  visual 
form  on  polaroid  film.  Originally  de¬ 


signed  for  examining  metals,  the  de¬ 
vice  was  adapted  for  use  on  steers 
by  Prof.  James  R.  Stouffer  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  Stouffer  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  “beef  radar”  will  have 
practical  value  for  selecting  breed¬ 
ing  stock. 

*  ❖  * 

Power  Through  A  Hose  Hydro¬ 
static  transmissions  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  mobile  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers.  High  pressure  hoses  replace 
the  conventional  drive  shaft,  univer¬ 
sal,  gear  changers  and  clutches. 

The  elimination  of  clutches,  uni- 
versals,  gear  boxes  and  driveshafts 
opens  the  door  to  new  vehicle  design 
ideas.  Replacement  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  drive  train  by  hydraulic  lines 
which  can  be  placed  anywhere  means 
that  the  engine  can  be  mounted  at 
any  angle  and  in  any  location.  Also, 
frame  design  does  not  have  to  in¬ 
clude  a  drive  tunnel. 

Additional  information  available 
from  the  N.  Y.  Airbrake  Co.,  Star- 
buck  Ave.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

ater  Blanket  A  new  product  lias 
been  developed  by  M.  Michel  and  Co., 
90  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y„  that 
saves  water  by  cutting  evaporation 
losses  from  open  reservoirs.  It’s  a 
micronized  powder  specially  formu¬ 
lated  from  wax-like  ingredients  used 
in  cosmetics.  Spread  on  open  water 
reservoirs,  it  forms  an  invisible  pro¬ 
tective  film  only  one  molecule  thick. 
This  monolayer  retards  evaporation 
without  limiting  the  passage  of  oxy¬ 
gen  or  carbon  dioxide  and  is  harm¬ 
less  to  animals,  birds,  wildlife, 
plants,  or  man. 

It  forms  an  evaporation  barrier 
quickly,  imparts  no  taste  or  odor  to 
water,  and  does  not  limit  the  normal 
use  of  storage  reservoirs  and  stock 
ponds.  Evaporation  losses  from  open 
reservoirs,  it  is  claimed,  are  reduced 
an  average  of  30  percent. 


Why  do  the  potatoes  I  buy  have  one 
or  more  crescent-shaped  marks  on  them? 

The  crescent-shaped  marks  on  po¬ 
tatoes  are  often  inferred  to  by  grow¬ 
ers  as  thumbnail  cracks.  This  injury 
may  occur  during  harvest,  placing 
them  in  storage,  and  grading  out  of 
storage.  Some  varieties  are  much 
more  susceptible  than  others,  but  all 
varieties  will  show  some  of  this  de¬ 
fect  if  they  are  handled  roughly,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  cold  and  also 
when  they  are  very  turgid.  This 
quite  often  is  followed  by  shriveling 
of  the  tubers.  It  may  be  reduced  by 
harvesting  potatoes  when  the  soil  is 
not  high  in  moisture  content  and 
also  by  grading  potatoes  after  warm¬ 
ing  the  air  in  the  storage.  —  Prof. 
Ora  Smith,  Cornel 1  University 

*  *  * 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "Selling 
surplus  food  for  foreign  currencies?" 

When  products  are  sold  abroad  for 
dollars,  what  actually  happens  is 
that  the  exports  to  that  country  and 
the  imports  from  it  are  somewhere 
near  in  balance.  But  when  a  coun¬ 
try  is  sending  very  little  of  anything 
to  America  and  we  still  feel  it  desir¬ 
able  to  send  food  or  other  aid  to 
them,  government  takes  over  and 
accepts  payment  in  the  currency  of 
the  country. 

Then,  what  actually  happens  is 


that  the  money  is  either  loaned  back 
to  that  country  for  supposedly  de¬ 
sirable  purposes,  or  may  be  actually 
given  back  to  them.  At  any  rate, 
when  we  do  send  food  or  anything 
else  to  a  foreign  country,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sends  it  for  us  and  they  ac¬ 
cept  payment  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  Which  means  that  we  are 
never  actually  paid  for  it — in  the 
sense  that  nothing  of  equal  value  is 
sent  to  Ameiica  from  that  country. 

What  could  I  use  on  a  windshield  to 
remove  wiper  streak;  also,  how  can  one 
remove  wax  from  a  window? 

Most  waxes  are  soluble  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  cleaning  fluids, 
and  you  should  be  able  to  remove 
the  wax  this  way  by  dissolving.  For 
some  waxes  it  is  quicker  to  use  a 
razor  blade  for  most  of  the  material, 
and  a  cleaner  will  usually  remove 
the  balance.  With  more  bituminous 
concrete  roads  used  in  recent  years, 
an  oily  film  comes  on  windshields 
which  is  difficult  for  the  windshield 
wiper  to  remove — particularly  dur¬ 
ing  light  rains.  A  good  detergent 
will  usually  help  with  this. 

In  relation  to  a  windshield  wiper 
streak,  this  is  an  actual  wearing  of 
the  glass  by  the  metal  of  the  wiper 
blade.  The  only  method  of  removing 
this,  to  my  knowledge,  would  be  to 
polish  it  out,  using  a  very  fine  grind¬ 
ing  compound  which  is  available  at 
most  glass  shops.  The  cost  for  this 
could  well  be  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  new  windshield,  so  that  the  repair 
job  is  not  usually  done. 

jjj  V  ¥ 

Is  any  measure  available  as  to  the 
production  of  fruit  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  minimum  for  a  satisfactory  rate? 

An  authority  has  stated  that  this 
minimum  should  be  about  200  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  per  acre,  2  tons  of  cher¬ 
ries,  either  sweet  or  sour,  125  bush¬ 
els  of  peaches,  110  bushels  of  pears, 
and  at  least  2Vs  tons  of  grapes. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

How  can  the  harvest  period  for  apples 
be  extended?  We  find  it  difficult  to  get 
all  the  apples  off  when  the  quality  is 
highest. 

There  are  two  things  to  keep  in 
mind.  You  can  usd  a  hormone  spray 
to  keep  apples  on  the  tree,  but  this 
won’t  stop  the  ripening  process. 
Probably  more  important  is  to  grow 
more  varieties  with  different  ripen¬ 
ing  dates  so  they  spread  over  the 
entire  harvest  period.  During  very 
warm  weather,  fruit  on  the  tree 
won’t  keep  top  quality  for  much  over 
10  days.  When  it’s  cool  the  period 
might  be  extended  for  two  weeks. 

With  McIntosh,  for  example, 
where  growers  have  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  their  acreage  in  this  variety, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  begin  harvest 
before  the  fruit  is  top  quality  and 
still  fail  to  get  all  the  apples  off  the 
tree  before  some  of  them  are  too 
ripe. 
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Some  Startling  Facts  About 

Taxing  and 


Spending 


Total  government  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  passed  the  $150 
billion  mark  in  fiscal  1960.  Spending 
by  more  than  100,000  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment  continued  to  be  dominated 
by  the  Federal  government  which 
accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  total. 
However,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  continued  to  enlarge  their 
proportion  of  total  spending  as  has 
been  the  case  in  most  years  since 
1946. 

Gross  national  product  reached  a 
rate  of  $500  billion  per  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  first  half  of  1960. 
Total  government  expenditures 
amounted  to  nearly  30  percent  of 
this  half-trillion  dollars. 

❖  *  * 

Federal  taxes  30  years  ago  took 
only  about  4  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income;  today  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  nearly  20  percent.  And  with 
these  increases  in  debt  and  taxes, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  47  cents. 

The  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey,  a  tax  research  organization, 
reports  that  in  the  last  10  years  the 
number  of  government  workers  has 
increased  37.6  percent  while  the  en¬ 
tire  U.  S.  population  has  increased 
by  only  18.5  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  number  of  government  workers 
has  been  increasing  twice  as  fast  as 
the  population.  Federal,  State  and 
local  payrolls  have  increased  by  118 
percent  from  October  1950  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1960. 

Six  major  new  Federal  spending 
programs,  if  enacted,  will  cost  an 
average  of  $1,630  million  annually 
during  the  next  few  years  and 
would  probably  cost  3  Vz  billion  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  fifth  year.  These  include 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  aid  to  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  college  scholarships, 
medical  facilities  and  scholarships, 
college  facilities  loans  and  the 
youth  conservation  corps. 

Seven  existing  programs,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  will  cost  an 
average  of  $1,430  million  a  year 
and  will  rise  to  $1,690  million  by 
the  fifth  year.  These  program  ex¬ 
pansions  include  college 
housing  loans,  urban  re¬ 
newal  grants,  FNMA  and 
other  housing  financing, 
public  housing,  veterans 
housing,  veterans  com¬ 
pensation,  and  water  pol¬ 
lution  control. 

Some  40  million  people 
will  receive  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury 
this  year  totaling  some  $40 
billion,  including  social  se¬ 
curity.  With  their  families, 
these  40  million  people 
could  easily  reach  a  num¬ 
ber  equivalent  to  half  of 
°ur  population. 

The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  subsidizing 
housing  in  the  form  of 
grants,  loans,  guarantees, 
insurance,  etc.,  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $10  billion  a 
.year.  The  first  significant 
Federal  program  in  hous¬ 
ing  was  the  HOLC  estab¬ 


lished  in  1933.  Since  then  gross 
Federal  housing  subsidies  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  $110  billion. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  mere 
handful  of  Federal  programs  for 
payments  to  States,  localities,  and 
individuals,  costing  about  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  Now  there  are  at  least  90  of 
these  payment  programs,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  total  $9.6  billion  a  year. 

Today,  foreigners  have  a  claim 
against  us  of  $21  billion,  which 
they  can  demand  in  gold  if  they 
so  choose.  Still  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  originally  a  4-year,  $15  bil¬ 
lion  emergency  measure,  goes  on 
unchecked — 12  years  and  $80  bil¬ 
lion  later! 

Our  welfare  bill  in  New  York  last 
year  was  $564.9  million,  according 
to  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey,  a  private  tax  research  organ¬ 
ization.  That  includes  $62.9  million 
for  administrative  charges  —  among 
the  highest  in  the  U.  S. 

The  continual  promotion  of  new 
spending  programs  and  their  ex¬ 
pansion  once  established  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  result  in  federal  spend 
ing:  In  1930,  our  federal  govern¬ 
ment  spent  $100  million  in  the 
operation  of  11  grants-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams.  In  1959,  our  federal  govern¬ 
ment  spent  $6,313  million  in  the 
operation  of  51  grants-in-aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  “Depressed  Areas  bill”  cannot 
do  the  job  its  proponents  claim.  It 
is  billed  as  a  cure-all  for  the  econ¬ 
omy.  There  are  about  1,000,000  un¬ 
employed  in  the  30  major  areas  and 
100  minor  areas  which  would  qual¬ 
ify  for  aid  under  the  bill.  An  invest¬ 
ment  of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  is 
required  to  support  each  industrial 
job.  Thus,  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  who  are  the  prospective 
beneficiaries  of  the  bill  would  cost 
from  $10  billion  to  $15  billion. 

Tlie  estimated  book  value  of  700 
government  corporations  is  $262 
billion,  representing  one-fifth  of  the 
total  industrial  capacity  of  the 


United  States. 


ATMOSPHER 
COOLERS 


VACUUM 

COOLERS 


Which  type  milk  cooler  best 
fits  your  dairy  operation? 


m  '§  Sunset  Bulk  Milk  Coolers  are 
available  in  fifteen  different  models . . . 
there’s  a  tailored  size  for  your  herd. 

Atmospheric  coolers  feature  “Posi¬ 
tive  Refrigerant  Control”,  built  in  fast 
drainage,  all  stainless  steel  and  com¬ 
plete-automatic  controls  mounted  on 
cooler.  You  can  depend  on  lowest 


operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

Vacuum  coolers  incorporate  all  the 
established  cooler  features  that  have 
made  Sunset  a  leader.  The  Vacuum 
Coolers  can  be  used  with  pipeline 
or  with  one  of  Sunset’s  inexpensive 
Milk  Conveyor  systems.  See  your 
Sunset  Dealer  or  mail  coupon  today. 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  3536  M  •  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


Please  send  me  this  16  page  fact 
filled  booklet  that  gives  complete 
details  on  SUNSET  labor  saving 
dairy  equipment. 


□  Check  here  If  you  wish  to 
have  a  representative  call. 


Skm,  FUME  GUNS 

for  WEED  CONTROL  . .  .  ROAD 
REPAIRS  . . .  STERILIZING  .  . . 
DISINFECTING  .  .  .  THAWING 
.  . .  CLEARING  . .  .  CLEANING 

FLAME  WAND  You’ll  find  1001 
uses  for  this  light,  compact, 
hand-held  flame  gun.  Operates 
over  30  minutes  on  one  fill¬ 
ing.  Guaranteed  for  safe, 
efficient  operation. 

$29.50  ppd 


X500  Flame  Gun 


An  all-purpose  gun  mounted 
on  wheeled  chassis  with 
hinged  hood.  Gun  is  detach¬ 
able;  includes  heavy  duty 
pump,  pressure  gauge 
and  control  valve. 

$79.50 

f.o.b.  Chicago 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "1001  Burning  Questions” 
Complete  line  of  Flame  Guns  available 


IMPORT  CO.  Dept.  A-2 

1105  W.  PLAINFIELD  RD. 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-621,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  "Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  II®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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\XTHEN  MR.  and  Mrs.  David  Davis 
*  *  and  their  three  sons — Milton, 
Carl  and  Irving — moved  in  1939 
from  New  York  City  to  a  poultry 
farm  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
they  knew  that  things  would  be 
“tough.”  Mr.  Davis  had  sold  his 
fruit  and  vegetable  business  and 
left  the  city  because  of  his  health. 

Good  management  and  modern 
marketing  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  now  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  three  Davis  brothers, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Davis  semi- 
retired. 

Irving,  more  commonly  known 
among  his  friends  as  “Pinky”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  red  hair,  is  the  farm 
manager  and  buyer.  Carl  does  the 
bookkeeping  and  manages  the  very 
modern  egg  room,  while  Milton 
takes  charge  of  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

When  the  family  started  on  the 
72  acre  home  farm  Pinky  was  in 
high  school,  and  the  one  coop  of 
broilers  was  his  vocational  agricul- 
tui’e  project.  After  graduation  from 
high  school,  Pinky  and  his  parents 
and  brothers  went  into  full-time 
farming  on  a  family  deal  that  has 
not  been  interrupted  except  when 
Milton  served  4%  years  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II. 

The  farm  started  with  5,000  broil¬ 
ers,  but  there  was  a  quick  switch  to 
5,000  layers,  and  the  farm  has  had 
layers  ever  since.  An  egg  route  to 
grocery  stores  was  established  in  the 


surrounding  area,  and  soon  the  fam¬ 
ily  decided  to  pack  their  eggs  in  one 
dozen  cartons  right  on  the  farm.  All 
of  the  Davis  eggS  are  sold  this  way. 

At  first,  standard  egg  cartons  that 
simply  said  “Fresh  Eggs”  were  used, 
but  the  family  wanted  a  brand  name. 
Emily  Davis,  who  is  now  a  junior 
in  high  school,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Davis,  solved  this 
problem  when  she  was  born  in  1944. 
She  being  the  first  grandchild  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Davis,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  call  the  eggs  “Emily 
Brand,”  and  this  name  has  been  in 
use  ever  since. 

“Quality  and  promptness  are  im¬ 
portant,”  Pinky  points  out.  The  bad 
snowstorm  in  February,  1961  was 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  business  that  the  Davis  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  did  not  make  a  delivery 
on  a  due  date. 

The  “on  the  farm  egg  room”  was 
built  in  1958,  replacing  an  older  ob¬ 
solete  building.  It  is  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  2,000  to  3,000  cases  per  week, 
and  was  built  for  the  future.  “We 
are  handling  600-700  cases  a  week  at 
the  present  time,”  Pinky  stated.  The 
Davis  brothers  pointed  out  that  this 
size  of  egg  room  is  a  “rarity”  on 
farms,  and  they  believe  that  there 
are  less  than  six  of  these  setups  in 
Connecticut.  Most  farmers  market 
their  eggs  in  cases  through  a  coop¬ 
erative  or  dealer. 

Pinky  Davis  flatly  states,  “To 
make  a  living  in  the  poultry  business 
in  the  future,  a  market  egg  produc- 


A  new  vacuum-type  suction  egg  lifter  which  takes  30  eggs  at  once  from  the 
square  basket  is  shown  in  the  egg  room.  The  operator  is  Mrs.  Irving  Davis, 
and  at  her  shoulder  is  Mrs.  Milton  Davis. 


Left  to  right:  Milton  and  Irving  Davis 
stand  next  to  their  insulated  truck  dis¬ 
playing  their  Emily  Brand  name  eggs. 
The  truck  takes  the  eggs  graded  and 
candled  and  in  cartons  direct  from 
farm  to  grocery  store. 

er  may  have  to  have  our  kind  of  op¬ 
eration,  because  there  just  isn’t 
enough  money  in  it  to  market  eggs 
by  the  case  through  a  jobber.” 

All  the  Davis  brothers  are  mar¬ 
ried^  and  all  three  have  built  new 
homes  on  their  farms  in  the  last  few 
years.  Each  has  children  who  can 
carry  on  the  business  started  21 
years  ago. 

The  brothers  formed  a  partnership 
in  1955,  now  rent  two  other  farms, 
and  have  purchased  a  third.  They 
operate  these  farms  and  the  home 
farm  with  the  same  number  of 
trucks  and  equipment,  the  only  in¬ 
creased  'costs  outside  of  birds  and 
feed  being  for  labor. 

“We  are  a  completely  automated 
operation  except  for  the  collecting 
of  eggs,”  said  Pinky,  “and  I’ll  fly 
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anywhere  to  see  poultry  equipment 
and  inspect  it  in  actual  use  on  the 
farm.”  The  Davis  farm  is  even  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  ice  storms  and  hur¬ 
ricanes  which  sometimes  cut  off  the 
power.  They  have  a  stationary  gen¬ 
erator  on  the  main  farm,  and  a  port¬ 
able  generator  for  use  on  the  outly¬ 
ing  farms  in  the  event  of  an  electri¬ 
cal  failure. 

The  farm  manager  and  youngest 
of  the  brother's  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  have  a  help 
problem  because  “we  treat  our  men 
fairly  and  pay  them  a  good  wage, 
but  keep  them  busy  .  .  .  and  every¬ 
body  gets  a  vacation  here.” 

In  looking  back,  Irving  Davis 
notes  that  in  1940,  2,500  birds  sup¬ 
ported  one  farm  family,  and  today 
it  takes  12,000  birds  to  support  that 
same  family.  Maybe  this  is  why  the 
Davis  Poultry  Farm,  which  had 
35,000  birds  in  1959  and  70,000  in 
1960,  keeps  growing.  “We’re  shoot¬ 
ing  for  100,000  layers,”  says  Pinky. 
“With  the  price  squeeze  the  way  it 
is  today,  we  wouldn’t  have  made  out 
if  we  didn’t  market  the  way  we  do.” 


IT  SOMETIMES  seems  that  getting 
the  maximum  milk  per  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture  is  a  full-time  study  in  itself. 
Due  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  our 
plans  are  pretty  flexible,  but  each 
year  we  can  look  back  and  see  where 
more  and/or  better  feed  could  have 
been  available  had  we  “guessed”  the 
weather  better. 

For  instance,  early  last  August  we 
were  baling  second  cutting  which  wc 
should  have  grazed  off,  then  let  it 
recover  and  bale  the  third  crop.  We 
were  a  little  short  of  top  pasture 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  early 
September.  There  really  wasn’t 
much  sense  in  bustling  around  to 
make  hay  and  then  feed  it  right 
away  when  the  cows  could  have 
done  the  harvesting  for  themselves. 
At  the  time  we  cut  the  hay,  though, 
there  seemed  no  need  for  more 
pasture. 

Experimented 

We  tried  an  experiment  this  spring 
which  can’t  be  evaluated  yet.  At  the 
time  grass  began  to  green  up  we 
turned  26  heifers  into  about  30  acres 
of  alfalfa,  timothy,  and  trefoil  pas¬ 
ture  and  let  them  trim  it  off  pretty 
close  until  May  20.  This  seemed  a 
little  harsh,  but  if  the  grazing  will 
set  it  back  until  the  cows  can  get  on 
top  of  the  orchard  grass  fields,  then 
the  DuPuits  alfalfa  fields,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  pasture  on  the  alfalfa-trefoil 
field  should  be  better  than  it  was 
last  year.  When  we  turned  into  it 
last  year  about  June  5th  it  was  so 
rank  they  trampled  down  and  wasted 
far  too  much  of  it.  This  year  it 
should  be  shorter  and  more  palat¬ 
able. 

We  used  to  turn  the  cows  into  a 
field  of  alfalfa  about  May  20th,  let 


them  set  it  back  pretty  hard,  then 
shut  them  out  and  make  hay  from 
that  field  after  the  other  hay  was 
in.  This  was  a  cross  between  first 
and  second  cutting  hay  and  much 
better  quality  than  it  would  have 
beeh  had  the  cows  not  set  it  back. 

This  year  we  are  counting  on  one 
field  with  an  alfalfa-trefoil  mixture 
to  stay  young  and  high  quality  until 
we  can  get  to  it — the  last  field.  If 
this  doesn’t  work  out,  next  year  we 
will  go  back  to  grazing  off  a  hay 
field  early. 

Grazing  off  some  hay  early  has 
about  the  same  results  as  chopping 
it  for  grass  silage.  As  we  have 
plenty  of  corn  silage  left  for  sum¬ 
mer  feed,  grass  silage  won’t  be  need¬ 
ed  this  year.  By  the  time  we  can 
finish  planting  corn  it  will  be  June 
— and  past  time  to  start  making  hay! 

Right  now  we  are  much  puzzled 
about  why  so  much  clover  has  vol¬ 
unteered  in  the  permanent  pastures. 
There  has  always  been  some  of  the 
white  clovers,  but  this  spring  they 
are  really  going  to  town!  I  suppose 
the  late,  dry  fall  last  year  may  have 
let  more  than  usual  numbers  of 
plants  set  seed.  Anyway,  I  hope  we 
can  top-dress  these  pastures  after  a 
bit  and  keep  that  clover.  Probably 
a  250  pound  shot  of  10-20-20  would 
be  a  good  investment — at  least,  we 
want  to  try  it. 

We  continue  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  orchard  grass.  Early  and  late 
and  in  the  hot,  dry  mid-summer  it 
continues  to  grow  and  rhake  high 
quality  feed — provided  it  is  handled 
right.  Never  again  do  we  want  the 
kind  of  mess  we  got  into  3  or  4  years 
ago  when  we  let  it  get  too  much  of 
a  start  on  the  cows  in  the  spring. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Advantages  of 
Crossbreeds  for 
Grade  Herds* 

Crossbred  dairy  cattle  (because  of 
superior  hardiness)  live  and  pro¬ 
duce  longer  on  the  average  than 
comparable  purebreds.  Scientists  at¬ 
tribute  this  superior  hardiness  to 
hybrid  vigor — the  phenomenon  of 
an  offspring’s  increased  vitality  in¬ 
herited  from  parents  of  widely  dif¬ 
fering  genetic  backgrounds. 

In  a  USDA-Illinois  experiment,  44 
of  63  crossbred  cows  (Holstein- 
Guernsey)  survived  6  lactations.  But 
only  31  of  65  purebreds  performed 
that  well.  Twenty  of  the  purebreds 
died  or  had  to  be  removed  before 
completing  2  lactations.  Only  9 
crossbreds  failed  within  that  period. 
The  average  U.S.  dairy  cow  com¬ 
pletes  just  over  2  lactations.  There¬ 
fore,  the  owner  of  a  crossbred  herd 
should  lose  only  about  half  as  many 
animals  due  to  weakness  and  dis¬ 
ease  as  compared  to  a  purebred 
herd. 

Because  of  these  studies,  the  men 
who  did  the  research  believe  own¬ 
ers  of  average  dairy  herds  might 
well  consider  using  crossbred  cattle 
to  improve  herd  longevity  and 
health.  For  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle,  however,  the  economics  of 
losing  breed  identity  might  more 
than  offset  advantages  from  using 
hardier  crossbred  cattle. 

Crossbreeding  (because  of  hybrid 
vigor)  appears  to  be  a  practical 
genetic  way  of  appreciably  increas¬ 
ing  length  of  productive  life  in  dairy 
cattle.  According  to  the  scientists, 
efforts  to  breed  for  longer  life  in 
purebreds  fail  mainly  because  heri- 
tability  of  longevity  is  practically 
zero.  Genetically  similar  animals 
don’t  pass  on  their  long-living  traits 
to  offspring. 


^Summarized  from  the  April,  1961 
issue  of  Agricultural  Research ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  USDA. 

liAYWAV  FARM  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Naturally,  it  headed  out  and  got 
coarse  and  brown  and  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  clip  even  with  the  cutter  bar 
up  4  inches  from  the  ground.  Our 
new  rotary  mower,  bought  primarily 
for  clipping  pastures,  would  have 
helped  on  that  stuff. 

The  pasture  mixture  scattered  in 
a  wheat  field  this  spring  was  or¬ 
chard  grass  and  DuPuits  alfalfa. 
Maybe  someday  we’ll  know  whether 
this  is  right.  It  seems  that  whenever 
there  is  a  field  of  straight  grass — 
even  unimproved  pastures — the  cows 
will  leave  even  lush  second  and  third 
cutting  alfalfa  and  graze  in  the 
grass  for  awhile  each  day.  Makes 
one  wonder  why  we  make  it  so  hard 
for  them  by  insisting  on  a  legume 
mixture.  Possibly  just  a  field  of 
straight  orchard  grass,  heavily  ferti¬ 
lized,  would  suit  them  better  along 
with  the  other  legume  pasture  and 
legume  aftermath  they  will  have. 

Several  years  ago,  we  got  a  small 
amount  of  Colby  grass  —  a  Danish 
version  of  orchard  grass.  It  was 
either  imported  or  developed  by  Dr. 
Colby  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  don’t  know  which.  It 
was  later  maturing  and  leafier  than 
regular  and  was  a  real  good  yielder. 
If  seed  is  available,  by  whatever 
name,  there  is  a  market  here.  I  have 
never  seen  any  offered  for  sale. 

Our  orchard  grass  gets  a  good 


covering  of  manure  each  winter.  It’s 
a  nearby  field  and  we  save  it  for 
days  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  or 
when  the  corn  stalk  fields  are  too 
soft.  Other  years,  the  first  of  March 
was  considered  to  be  the  deadline 
for  finishing  manuring  pastures,  as 
the  cows  apparently  object  to  the 
flavor! 

However,  this  year,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  (none  of  them  too  good), 
we  spread  on  pasture  land  up  to 
April  1.  And  now,  just  to  prove  how 
little  we  really  know  about  such 
things  as  grass  or  cows,  the  cows 
are  showing  no  distaste  for  the  part 
of  the  field  covered  last.  As  someone 
has  said,  “it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if 
one  could  but  count  on  what  he 
knew  for  sure  last  year  to  be  true 
this  year.” 


Lester  Ray,  Rolling  Rock 
Farm,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  (right) 
took  top  honors  for  hay- 
mi  a  k  i  n  g  ability  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Hay  Drying 
Association.  Charles  Wol- 
gemuth,  president  of  the 
Association  (and  manager 
of  Hershey  Farms,  Hershey, 
Pa.)  makes  the  award. 


The  May,  1961,  A15  Daughter  Level  Report  published 
by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  ranks  184  AB  Proved  Sires  used  in  New  York 
State.  / 

NYABC  AB  PROVED  SIRES  ARE  TOPS  IN  EVERY  BREED 

Once  again  here’s  proof  that  the  NYABC  AB  Proved 
Sire  Program  is 


MOKE  PROOF  THAT 
THE  NYABC 
AH  PROVED 
SIRE  PROGRAM 


Brings  N.  Y.  S.  Dairymen 
The  BEST  Sires  Available 


Hilites  About 

YOUR  BREED 

From  the  May,  1961  Cornell 
AB  Daughter  Level  Report 

*  NYABC  sires  regularly 
available  to  dairymen  top 
each  of  the  five  major  dairy 
breeds. 

*  Of  24  NYABC  sires  in 
Regular  Service,  21  were 
developed  from  young 
sires  in  the  AB  Proved  Sire 
Program. 

NYABC 

HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

^  Include  the  nine  highest 
listed  for  milk  production. 
^  1 1  in  Regular  Service 
exceed  breed  DHIA  aver¬ 
age  by  +  840M,  +  3  IF. 

NYABC 

GUERNSEY  SIRES 

^  Five  in  Regular  Service 
exceed  breed  DHIA  aver¬ 
age  by  +  101M,  +.1%, 
+  12F. 

NYABC 

JERSEY  SIRES 

^  Five  in  Regular  Service 
top  breed  DHIA  average  by 
+  MOM,  +  13F. 

NYABC 

AYRSHIRE  SIRES 

^  Two  in  Regular  Service 
lead  breed  DHIA  average 
by  +285M,  +.1%,  +21F. 

NYABC  BROWN 
SWISS  SIRES 

'Jt  Top  sire  in  Regular  Serv¬ 
ice  exceeds  breed  DHIA  av¬ 
erage  by  +  647M,  +  27F. 


Your  Pathway  to  Higher  Production 


Breed  to  the  Best.  Call  your  nearby  NYABC  techni¬ 
cian  for  more  facts  from  this  Report,  and  for  help  in 
planning  a  profit-making  herd  breeding  program. 


Your  NYABC  Tech¬ 
nician  has  many  more  facts 
about  production  and  type 
results  from  NYABC  breed¬ 
ing.  Call  him  today. 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE,  'j|7 
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NEW! 


Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


INTERIORS 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 


For  further  protection  use 
Marblecote  base  with  G-3  Plus 


WRITE  NOW 


for  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
family  of  products  and  valuable 
Free  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation 
of  course. 


Name ... 


Address . . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  will  get  you  FREE,  and 
without  obligation,  the  complete,  mo¬ 
dernized  Codings  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and 
comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  of  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Codings. 
Inc.,  Dept.  717W,  5  Bond  St.  Adams. 
N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast  1  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoya  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  samehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Follow  Through 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


to  adapt  to  it,  is  like  holding  your 
breath:  if  you  persist  you  will  kill 
yourself. 

But  change  is  terrifying  only  to 
those  who  refuse  to  recognize  it, 
who  try  to  leave  it  out  of  account.  At 
a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
science  Albert  Einstein  showed  that 
ancient  ideas  about  the  universe 
were  not  in  any  way  sacred. 

At  the  bottom  of  their  final  ex¬ 
amination  papers  young  people 
could  very  well  write:  “This  is  what 
looks  true  today,  but  tomorrow  it 
may  be  something  quite  different.” 
To  follow  through  is  to  search  for 
new  ideas,  to  proceed  from  clumsi¬ 
ness  to  skill,  to  avoid  complacency 
and  seek  advancement,  to  look  for 
a  better  way  of  doing  things. 

This  involves  making  choices.  A 
man  is  mature  and  free  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  which  his  life  is  governed 
by  his  own  choices,  for  maturity  and 
freedom  do  not  consist  in  doing  as 
one  pleases,  but  in  doing  what  one 
chooses. 

In  sheltered  childhood  and  adol¬ 
escence  we  move  in  grooves  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom  and  with  parental 
guidance.  Now,  seemingly  suddenly, 
we  become  aware  for  the  first  time 
of  the  burden  of  choice.  We  come 
into  contact  with  people  who  try  to 
persuade,  cajole,  seduce,  shock  or 
dazzle  us  into  accepting  their  views 
and  following  their  plans.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  listen  to  them — for  how 
else  can  we  know  between  what 
courses  we  are  choosing  —  but  we 
should  retain  mobility  of  thought. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
life  than  that  we  must  make  deci¬ 
sions.  If  we  debate  long  about  what 
to  do,  history  is  going  on  behind 
our  backs.  Things  are  changing.  Our 
decision  may  be  out  of  date  before 
we  reach  it.  Crowned  king  at  a  time 
when  one  swift  blow  would  have 
scattered  his  foes  and  united  his 
friends,  Saul  stood,  like  Hamlet,  mid¬ 
way  between  his  duty  and  his  task, 
and  indecision  slew  him. 

Courage  For  New  Starts 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  his 
follow-through  effective  will  not  do 
so  by  timid  and  tremulous  ways. 
He  needs  to  be  able  to  stand  up  to 
buffeting  and  setbacks. 

One  effect  of  going  forward-  cour¬ 
ageously  is  that  a  man  does  not 
need  much  armor  on  his  back;  he 
need  not  build  many  fortresses  to 
which  to  retire.  Battles  are  seldom 
won  by  running  away,  any  more 
than  hockey  goals  are  scored  by 
backchecking. 

There  will  be  discouragements.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  true  that  life  sel¬ 
dom  gives  us  any  more  than  just 
that  degree  of  encouragement  which 
suffices  to  keep  us  at  a  reasonably 
full  exertion  of  our  powers.  Follow¬ 
ing  through  is  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mencements,  some  of  them  after  de¬ 
feats,  so  that  “each  tomorrow  finds 
us  farther  than  today.” 

The  Quality  of  Work 

In  weighing  work  against  pleas¬ 
ure,  Lord  Beaverbrook  advised  in  his 
book  “Don’t  Trust  To  Luck”  let  the 
leaning  be  toward  work.  “A  man 
will  come  to  less  harm  by  overwork¬ 
ing  than  he  will  by  overplaying.” 
Loafing  is  not  fun  to  the  man  of 
spirit.  He  knows  that  the  strenous 
life  gives  him  as  rewards  not  only 
the  necessities  but  the  happiness  he 
desires. 


A  man  may  misrepresent  himself 
to  you  in  many  ways.  He  may 
sparkle  at  parties  though  he  be  dour 
at  home;  he  may  be  the  soul  of  dis¬ 
cretion  in  his  service  club  but  gos¬ 
sip  meanly  over  the  card  tables;  he 
may  have  a  front  of  culture  but  be 
niggardly  in  spirit.  But  he  cannot 
deceive  you  in  his  work.  There  is 
the  fruit  of  his  life,  of  his  hands,  of 
his  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  truly 
judged. 

On  Getting  Started 

Doing  at  once  what  there  is  to  do 
inevitably  increases  the  probability 
of  success.  While  we  may  see  dimly 
what  lies  at  a  distance,  we  must  do 
what  lies  clearly  at  hand.  As  a  pro¬ 
verb  has  it:  “The  best  way  to  peel 
a  sack  of  potatoes  is  to  take  one 
potato  at  a  time  and  peel  it.” 

Everyone  knows  people  who  are 
strong  In  this  or  that  way — physical¬ 
ly  or  mentally,  in  theory  or  in  prac¬ 
tice — who  disperse  their  efforts  over 
many  objects  and  fail  to  achieve  per¬ 
fection  in  any.  It  is  not  so  generally 
appreciated  that  a  person  who  is 
weak  may,  by  concentrating  his 
powers  on  a  single  object,  accomp¬ 
lish  greatly. 

When  should  we  start?  On  our 
present  job  or  on  one  we  hope  to 
get?  “Forthwith”  is  a  good  word 
that  has  gone  out  of  style,  but  it  has 
the  imperative  ring  needed  here. 
Plans  are  useless  until  steps  are 
taken  to  realize  them.  They  are  like 
music,  silent  unless  performed, 
though  all  the  notes  are  there. 

What  is  advocated  is  not  reckless¬ 
ness.  Deliberation  and  analysis  are, 
in  risky  situations,  positive  ap¬ 
proaches  to  dynamic  action.  Tidy  up 
your  problem  so  that  you  can  decide 
quickly  and  with  certainty  what  to 
do.  Analysis  is  the  foe  of  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  and  hesitancy. 

The  Uses  of  Experience 

A  lot  is  said  about  learning  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  experience  is  a  good 
thing,  but  if  hard  personal  lessons 
can  be  avoided  by  studying  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  why  not  avoid 
them?  He  is  an  unhappy  motorist 
who  becomes  an  expert  driver  by 
his  participation  in  many  highway 
accidents;  he  is  an  unhappy  business 
man  who  does  not  learn  except  by 
becoming  many  times  bankrupt. 

The  intuition  which  prompts  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  is  the  product  of  a  large 
store  of  memories  of  previous  ex¬ 
periences — their  own  and  those  of 
others — which  can  be  linked  in  a 
meaningful  way  with  the  present 
situation. 

By  making  use  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  forefathers  gathered,  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  fit 
today’s  changed  environment,  we 
can  face  difficulty  with  stout  hearts. 
Only  a  little  bit  more  knowledge 
than  others  have,  just  a  little  bit 
more  effort,  merely  a  trifle  more  fix¬ 
ity  of  purpose  and  determination, 
can  turn  an  apparent  minus  into  a 
plus  in  business  as  in  sport.  At  the 
Winter  Olympics,  the  winner  of  the 
women’s  giant  slalom  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  faster  than  the 
runner-up,  and  in  the  1,000  meter 
speed-skating  the  difference  between 
first  and  second  place  was  only  two- 
tenths  of  a  second. 

—Reprinted  by  permission  of  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
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TRILLION'S  new  two-roll  hay  condi¬ 
tioner  is  described  as  "completely 
plug  free."  Elimination  of  plugginB 
is  achieved  by  "stair-stepped"  steel 
slats  on  a  thick-wall  steel  tube  oper¬ 
ating  against  a  fabric-reinforced  rub¬ 
ber  roller.  A  unit  constructed  frame 
gives  extra  rigidity  and  strength  for 
support  of  rolls. 


New  JOHN  DEERE  tractors  are 
equipped  with  two-speed  power  take¬ 
offs  that  permit  a  farmer  to  use  either 
540  or  1,000  rpm.  By  merely  chang¬ 
ing  stub  shafts,  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  PTO  speed  can  be  shifted. 

Since  1923,  standard  PTO  speeds 
have  been  540,  but  the  need  to  trans¬ 
mit  more  power  through  the  shaft 
forced  an  increase  in  PTO  speeds. 
With  two-speed  PTO,  the  same  trac¬ 
tor  will  be  able  to  handle  older 
equipment  or  newer  machinery. 

The  new  John  Deere  tractor  line 
also  offers  front  as  well  as  rear 
PTO's.  Combinations  of  equipment 
may  then  be  used,  such  as  a  front- 
mounted  mower  and  rear-mounted 
hay  conditioner. 

Dr.  Harry  G.  Hodges  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  THE  DELAVAL  SEPAR¬ 
ATOR  COMPANY  as  a  consultant 
to  its  Dairy  Engineering  Division. 

For  the  past  15  years,  Dr.  Hodges 
has  been  Supervising  Veterinarian 
for  the  New  York  State  Mastitis 
Control  Program  which  has  received 
national  recognition  for  its  effective 
work. 


Webster's  definition  of  ozone  is 
pure  and  refreshing  air.  But  too  much 
of  this  form  of  oxygen  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  over  a  long  period  of  time  can 
be  extremely  harmful  to  tires.  At  the 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY'S  farm  tire  proving  ground  in 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  Firestone  tractor 
tires  undergo  tests  in  which  ozone  in 
a  gaseous  form  flows  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  tires.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks,  this  test  exposes  tires  to  the 
same  amount  of  ozone  they  would 
absorb  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Lessons  learned  here  enable  the  com¬ 
pany's  research  and  development  en¬ 
gineers  to  continually  improve  rubber 
compounds  in  all  types  of  farm  tires. 

“Slipspi-ay,”  a  spray-on  dry  lubri¬ 
cant  by  DU  PONT  provides  ultra¬ 
slick  surfaces  without  staining,  run¬ 
ning,  or  picking  up  dirt.  It  forms  a 
sleek,  solid  coating  that  transfers 
from  the  sprayed  surface  to  any 
other  material  that  rubs  against  it, 
yet  remains  dry,  clean,  and  colorless. 
It  dries  quickly  after  application,  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  will  neither 
freeze  nor  melt,  and  will  normally 
last  several  months. 
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A  Modern  Version  of  the 
Little  Red  Hen 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 


ONCE  UPON  a  time,  the  Little  Red 
Hen  decided  that  plans  would  have' 
to  be  made  for  rustling  up  some 
more  bread  to  feed  her  family. 

First,  she  applied  to  the  Federal  Wheat 
Commission  for  an  additional  acreage  al¬ 
lotment,  but  there  were  a  trillion  bushels 
of  wheat  in  storage  and  allotments  just 
weren’t  being  increased.  However,  they 
told  her  that  she  could,  perhaps,  buy  a  quota  from  a  neighbor  and 
thereby  enlarge  her  acreage. 

So  the  Little  Red  Hen  strolled  over  to  see  her  neighbor,  Porky  Pig. 
Now  Ol’  Pork  hadn’t  done  a  tap  of  work  for  years— his  farm  was  all 
in  the  government-sponsored  Furrow  Slice  Account  tor  Swindle  Bin, 
as  some  irate  neighbors  called  it),  his  wife  was  drawing  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  and  the  county  relief  program  took  care  of  their 
eleven  children. 

After  arranging  to  purchase  a  portion  of  Pork’s  wheat  quota,  Little 
Red  Hen  inquired  as  to  whether  he,  or  one  of  the  boys,  would  be 

available  to  help  plant  wheat  come  next  fall. 
“Not  I!”  came  a  mighty  chorus. 

So  Little  Red  Hen,  being  a  widow,  scouted 
around  the  neighborhood  to  find  help.  She 
knew  that  Horace  Horse  had  worked  hard  all 
his  life  and  was  still  strong  as  an  oak  2x4. 
But  Horace,  somewhat  sadly,  told  her,  “Not  I! 
My  Social  Security  checks  will  be  taken  away 
if  I  earn  another  dollar  this  year.”  However, 
he  suggested  that  maybe  a  distant  relative  of 
his,  recently  come  to  this  country  from  overseas,  might  be  looking 
for  work.  /; 

Little  Red  Hen,  following  Horace’s  suggestion,  stopped  to  see  Zipper 
Zebra.  Zipper,  after  listening  to  her,  said,  “Not  I!  I’ve  just  heard  from 
back  home  that  your  country’s  overseas  relief  program  is  really  out 
of  this  world!  Why  should  I  stay  here  and  plant  your  wheat  and  then 
pay  income  tax  to  pay  for  free  food  back  home?  I’m  taking  the  next 
boat.” 

Little  Red  Hen  went  sadly  home  and  called  her  children  around  her'. 
“Kids,”  she  said,  “we’ve  got  to  do  our  own  work.  If  we  all  pull  to¬ 
gether,  maybe  we’ll  have  a  real  crop.” 

The  neighbors  all  poked  fun  at  the  Hen  family 
as  they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  all  season  long. 

“A  widow  that  doesn’t  take  advantage  of  the  State 
Self  Respect  Maintenance  Program  should  have 
her  head  examined,”  they  said.  k 

But  when  harvest  season  approached,  it  was 
obvious  that  Little  Red  Hen  had  managed  well. 

She  harvested  an  enormous  crop,  so  large  that 
many  bushels  were  left  over  to  be  sold.  She  took 
it  to  the  mill  and  sold  it,  thinking  happily  of  set¬ 
ting  up  college  funds  for  the  children,  paying  her 
bill  to  the  good  and  patient  Dr.  Owl,  and  maybe 
even  buying  a  little  rouge  to  redden  up  her  comb. 

Alas!  When  the  letter  from  the  mill  arrived,  it  contained  only  ten 
four  cent  postage  stamps  in  payment  for  the  wheat.  Little  Red  Hen 
stormed  angrily  down  to  see  the  mill  manager,  but  he  only  pointed 
wearily  to  Reddy  Fox,  staff  member  of  the  Tax  Department  who  was 
assigned  to  the  mill. 

“You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Hen,”  said  Reddy  smoothly,  “that  it  is 
necessary  to  withhold  earnings  in  order  to  pay  for  necessary  govern¬ 
ment  programs.  Don’t  forget  that  money  is  required  to  carry  on  es¬ 
sential  agencies  such  as  the  Furrow  Slice  Account,  Unemployed  As¬ 
sistance,  County  Relief  Bureau,  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  and  Overseas  Helping  Hand,  not  to 
mention  the  Self  Respect  Maintenance 
Program. 

Z/lT  Jj  “But  what  do  I  do  about  educating  my 

kids,  and  paying  the  doctor?”  wailed  the 
Little  Red  Hen.  “Never  fear,”  said  Reddy, 
“there  are  government  assistance  programs  to  take  care  of  all  those 
things.  Here’s  a  book  in  which  you  can  look  up  the  ones  applicable  to 
you  and  your  family.” 

Lugging  the  heavy  book,  Little  Red  Hen  dejectedly  headed  home  to 
break  the  news  to  her  children. 

The  moral  of  the  story — Isn’t  it  so  nice  that  Little  Red  Hen  finally 
saw  the  light  and  shared  with  all  her  neighbor's? 
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Bargaining  Agency  Economist 
Arthur  D.  Little  estimates  Order  27  brings 
New  York-New  Jersey  dairymen  at  least 

★  $1.50  more  per  cwt  on  Class  1  milk 

★  90#  more  per  cwt.  average  pro¬ 
ducer  price 

★  $95  million  annually  to  milkshed  dairymen  —  OR 
$1/800  apiece  over  prices  they  would  receive  if  this  were  an 
unregulated  market. 

Dairymen  have  a  mighty  important  stake  in  Order  27! 
Careful/  skilled  and  an  understanding  approach  to  construc¬ 
tive  improvement  of  the  Order  is  a  basic  principle  of  the 
Bargaining  Agency. 

It  will  pay  you  to  support  this  grass-roots-controlled  work 
by  joining  a  cooperative  federated  with 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 

527  S.  Warren  St.  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
Phone  HA  2-0186 

MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of 
Milk  Producers  —  92  cooperatives  —  representing 
22,000  producers— united  for  improved  milk 
marketing. 


CHAMPION  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


THROWS  SNOW 
UP  TO  70  FEET 

Front  and  rear  models  to  tit  all  makes 
of  tractors.  PTO  and  engine  driven.  Will 
clear  roads  in  minutes.  Eliminates  snow 
fences  for  re-drifting. 

f  “  “Mail  coupon  for  complete  information”  “ 

|  Name  . .  | 


I 


Solve  your  snow  problems — contact : 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Warsaw,  New  York 
Phone:  540 


Address 


I 


Town  . State 


Tel  . County. 


Name  of  Tractor 


Model 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  i 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


r 


—  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAYll 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

n  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  “21  Ways  to  Sava’1 


Open  your  account  |  Enclosed  is  $  . .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

now  with  deposit  of  j  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

or  more.  We  II  |  j—j  individual  Account  in  my  name 

credit  deposit  im-  .  ... 

,  ,  j  I  □  Joint  Account  with.., 

^  mediately  and  send  ■ 

,/7  passbook, 


send  j  ^ 

plus  □  Trust  Account  for_ 


postage  -  paid 

bank-by-mail  en-  •  Name . . . . . . . . 

velopes  by  return  I 

j|  J  Address— . 


ma 


Member  Federal  I  City.......™.,. 

Deposit  Insurance  Carp.  | 


. . . Zone . Stafe.._. 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 


26 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS  -  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

From  one  of  the  Largest  Herds  of  Clean  Pedigreed  Cows  in  the  East 
Sired  by  CK  and  Colorado  Domino  Bulls 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL/  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

ERS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word.  Initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  1.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  reauired. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  1  Issue . Closes  June  15  Aug.  19  Issue . Closes  Aug.  3 

July  15  Issue . Closes  June  29  Sept.  2  Issue . Closes  Aug.  17 


DAIRY  CATTLE  _ 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 

bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  and  Canadian  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  grades  and  purebreds.  Eligible  for 
any  state.  A  good  selection  on  hand  at  alll 
times.  E.  H.  Newman  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Licensed 
and  Bonded,  Phone  826-3434  Poland.  N.  Y. 

Herkimer  County. _ 

REGISTERED  DEXTER  Cattle.  TB  and  blood- 

tested.  Lester  Markham.  Middiebury,  Conn. _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Coopers  town,  N.  Y. 
FOUNDATION  ANGUS  Herd  Unit  for  sale,  1 
bull  and  8  heifers.  Katidid  Farm,  Pint  Plains. 
New  York. 


GUERNSEYS  _ 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
August  through  December.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  with  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


SHEEP  _ 

REGISTERED  DORSET’S  —  bred  ewes;  ewes 
with  lambs.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Oneonta  GE-2-4538. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hampshire,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Corriedale,  Dorset  rams  and  ewes,  all 
ages.  Earl  Van  Wormer,  Jr.,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y.  Phone  296. 


_  DOGS _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 

Beautiful,  intelligent.  S30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un¬ 
derwood.  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ 

BORDER  COLLIES:  Two  to  six  months.  Im¬ 

ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swan- 
ton,  Vermont. _ 

COLLIES,  COCKERS,  Beagles  and  Fox  Ter- 

riers.  Woodland  Kennels,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
AKC  AIREDALE,  Wire  Fox,  puppies.  Cham- 

pion  grandsired.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Puppies  AKC,  12  ch. 

pedigree.  Parents  both  herders.  Beautiful  black, 
silvers.  $50.00.  Charbern  Kennels,  Mrs.  Bern¬ 
ard  Darrow,  Sprakers.  N.  Y 


SWINE 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Yorkshire  boars, 

gilts,  weanling  pigs,  crossbred  feeder  pigs. 
Arthur  Gabrielse,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  WH-6-4730. 


_ PHEASANTS _ _ 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older. 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


_ CAPONS _ 

SURGICAL  CAPONS  —  Started  Barred  Silver 
Cross  and  White  Cornish  Cross.  Available  now 
in  large  or  small  lots  Grow  Capons  for  profit 
and  pleasure.  Write  for  free  “Capon  Facts  ’n 
Figures.”  Alan  Rhodes,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS  _ 

U.S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  Poults,  550  up. 
Approved  pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 


_ _ BEES _ 

PACKAGE  BEES.  My  northern-bred  Cauca- 
sians  are  very  gentle  and  productive.  They  will 
produce  your  honey  and  pollinate  your  crops. 
Two  pounds  $4.80;  three  pounds  $6.00,  queen 
included.  Parcel  post  $1.25  per  package.  None 
COD.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE- PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 

5  PM. _ 

HAY— STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy.  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  VO-2-2081. 


_  PULLETS _ _ 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Hareo  Orchards,  Black  Sex  Links,  War¬ 
ren  Sex-Sal-Links,  other  famous  egg  strains. 
Write  or  call  for  down-to-earth  prices.  Addi¬ 
tional  discounts  for  advance  orders.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  _ 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  moat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Ph.  LE-8-3401. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
1IARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  The  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Poplar  Ridge  7634. 


AGRICULTURE  LIME 

LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  bulk  spread. 
Call  Scofield  Lime  Products,  Holley,  New  York, 
Newton  8-6660. 


_ WOOL _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  u'-  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

JUNIOR  EVERGREENS— SHRUBS;  100  vari¬ 
eties  of  quality  plants.  Have  pleasure  of  grow¬ 
ing  your  own  while  saving  money.  Free  catalog. 
Mellinger ’ s,  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDS  (Free  catalog).  Grow 
your  own,  instructions  supplied.  1,500  Blue 
Spruce  $1.00.  Five  different  packets  ornamen¬ 
tals  $2.00.  Mellinger’s.  North  Lima  42,  Ohio. 


JM.ANTS _ 

“I  HAVE  USED  your  magazine  for  several 
years  and  have  always  had  excellent  results.” 
Donald  E.  Perkins,  Perkins  Berry  Farm, 
R.D.  1,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“WE  FIND  THE  American  Agriculturist  is 

giving  us  many  profitable  inquiries  from  the 
advertising  we  have  in  your  classified  depart- 
ment.”  Walter  K.  Morss,  Bradford,  Mass. 
AFTER  JUNE  1ST,  vegetable  plants;  Brussel 
sprouts,  cabbage,  broccoli,  100-$1.40.  500-$3.00, 
l,000-$5  00.  Tomato,  cauliflower,  100-$1.50, 
500-$3.75,  l,000-$6.00.  Pepper,  100-$2.00,  500- 
$4.50,  l,000-$7.50.  Jersey  sweet  pota.to,  200- 
$2.25.  Postpaid.  Price  list  on  request.  Field 
Plant  Farm,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


_ _ FLOWERS  &  BULBS _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— America’s  finest.  Write 

for  free  folder.  Fischer  Greenhouses,  Dept 
AA,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops,  Vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  120E  Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.Y. 


_  MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $6.25 
gallon  prepaid  3rd  zone  Rowley  Stevens,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Center,  Vermont. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

LAMP  POSTS,  hand  turned  cedar  posts  are 
Colonial  designs.  All  kinds  of  turnings  made 
to  order.  Write  Gilbert  Ashworth,  342  Red¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.. 
Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 

FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  7or  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer. 
P-Jessup,  Md. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER— Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


HELP  WANTED 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bemon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Poplar 

9-7996  after  5:00  P.M.  '  _ 

WANTED — REAL  ESTATE  Salesman,  experi- 
ence  preferred  but  not  essential.  W.  W.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

OPENING  FOR  TWO  men,  no  experience  nec- 

essary.  Good  salary,  housing.  White  Lake  Mink 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  53,  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

»■  _ » 

SITUATION  WANTED 

GOOD  POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced 

farmer,  able  to  accept  responsibility.  Prefer 
long  relationship  Excellent  references.  Write 
Box  514-HG,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11. 
Iowa.  _ _ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


SIGNS 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  N  Y. 
ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS:  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  signs,  Box 
452,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  any  material,  lowist 
prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs,  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED  TO- BUY:  John  Rogers  Group  West¬ 

ern  Cowboy  Bronze  Group.  Mrs.  Jane  Savoy, 
44  Walden  St.,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


_ SILOS  _ _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos  —  up  to  30' 
diameter,  complete  feeding  systems  — industrial 
storage.  Early  order  package  deals.  W.  J. 
Walker.  RD2  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-621,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  bams  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


PERSONAL 

YOUR  PORTRAIT  hand  painted  in  oils  by 
Oriental  artists.  On  silk  or  canvas.  Hill  Im¬ 
port  Goods,  1254  Gardenia,  Dept. -17,  Houston 
18,  Texas. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St. ,  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031N. 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 

DRESSES  240.  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log  Transworld.  164- A.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

REMNANTS,  EXPENSIVE  Fabrics,  cottons, 

prints,  poplins,  satins.  From  14  yard  to  1  yard, 
6  pounds  for  $2.00  postpaid.  Also  corduroys  if 
desired.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  477  Barnum 
Ave.,  Bridgeport  8,  Conn. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  250. 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
100.  Approvals,  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  100. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont. 
103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps,' 
100.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. _ _____ _ 

U.S.  SCOTT  #314 — 10— blue  green  — imperf — 
1906 — fine — used — $1.  With  approvals — satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Wm.  Rice,  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  6,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS— Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet — 
$5.67:  8  x  12  feet— $8.64;  12  x  14  feet— 

$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


BOOKS 

SIX’  ISSUES  INFORMATIVE,  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  Alaska  magazine,  catalog  and  picture 
booklet  only  $1.00  Alaska  Specialties  Com¬ 
pany,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  —  FARMS!  country,  village,  city 
homes,  acreage;  motels;  hotels;  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  investment  property  for  sale. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E.  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE,  125  acres,  18  room 
house,  barn,  on  Highway  32  four  miles  of 
Greenville,  N.  Y.  Price  eleven  thousand.  Can 
be  used  for  boarders.  Anna  Havelka,  Box  51, 
Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings-  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate,  Chautauqua.  N.  Y. _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  31  states,  >ver  4,000  properties  de¬ 
scribed;  established  61  years.  World’s  largest! 
Strout  Realty,  --51-R  Park  Avenue  So..  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  6  room  house, 
other  buildings,  trout  stream;  ideal  summer 
or  retirement  home.  W.  W.  Werts,  Broker. 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

267  ACRES  ALFALFA  SOIL,  with  stock,  equip- 
ment.  $29,000.  203  acres  level  land,  stocked, 
equipped.  $25,000.  Fine  bare  farm  107  acres, 
100  tillable,  level.  $12,500.  Also  some  fine 
homes,  -ladlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson 
Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

FARM  OR  COUNTRY  Home,  122  acres,  ml- 

chinery,  ten  heifers,  house,  timber,  large  barn, 
chicken  house,  orchard,  gravel,  near  cities  and 
Lake  Chautauqua.  $15,000.  Stanley  W.  Bur- 
master,  R#l,  Bemus  Point,  New  York. 

150  ACRE  TREE  Farm,  5  room  dwelling,  3  car 
garage,  10  acre  pasture  and  pond.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Spear,  New  Salem,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  To  settle  estate,  317  acre  farm, 
Delaware  County,  180  acres  tillable  land  or 
improved  pasture,  balance  pasture  and  woods. 
Large  house,  bath,  oil  heat,  screened  porch,  3 
tenant  houses,  large  barn,  86  stanchions,  2  bull 
pens,  heifer  barn  for  50,  2  silos,  barn  cleaner, 
600  gal.  bulk  tank  hay  dryer,  hay  elevator. 
Reasonable  price,  mortgage  available.  Route 
10.  Mrs.  Donald  Gould,  South  Kortright,  New 
York.  Telephone  LE-8-6960. _ 

SLATINGTON,  PENNA.  Upper  Lehigh  Valley, 
two  100  acre  farms,  %  tillable.  Modern  and 
excellent  throughout.  Morris  Realty,  Phone 
PO-7-4117  —  5267. 


FARM  LOANS 

FARM  LOANS  DON’T  need  to  be  a  problem. 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  offers  money  for  any 
worthwhile  purpose.  It’s  a  farmer-owned  co¬ 
operative  and  specializes  in  the  financial  needs 
of  the  farmer.  See  your  local  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or  write  us  for  free  circular:  Dept.  A, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  NX. 
thread — H exhead  assorted  sizes  V4  to%  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip- 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.V. 
JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLANES  $159,  boats  $7.88. 

generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79,  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Dept. 

C-84  Box  789.  York,  Penna.  _ 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  Vi  x  2%  with  li 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y  __ 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS!  5  ~man 

hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  pntt’ 
$39.50.  Free  folder  Illinois  Mfg.  &  Supply. 

1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. _ _ 

BELTS— V  TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  %  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6.00,  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES  &  GENERATORS 

ONLY  $12. So  PER  VALVE  gives  you  up  to  5 
times  longer  valve  life  if  you  equip  your  Wis¬ 
consin  Engines  with  Stellite-faced  exliaa* 
valves,  solid  Stellite  inserts,  and  pqsitive  valve 
rotators.  Stellite  resists  burning,  scoring,  ana 
scuffing.  Positive  rotators  prevent  carbon  ana 
gum  build-up  as  well  as  excessive  wear.  Stella 
conversion  kits  are  available  for  Models  AUn, 
BKN,  AEN,  AEH,  TH,  VE4,  VF4,  and  VIW 
Wisconsin  Engines.  Get  Stellite  kits  ana  (a 
service  from  your  nearby  Wisconsin  Engine 
Service  Station.  Write  for  address  to  Depi. 
FG-161,  Wisconsin  Motor  Corporation,  Mil¬ 
waukee  46,  Wise. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE _ 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  On  photo  finishing.  8  exP 
roll — developed  with  8  jumbo  prints  450:  J 
exp  roll.  650  Send  for  discount  prices  on  bin 
and  color  finishing.  Photos,  Dept.  (A), 

1007.  Burlington,  Vermont. _ _ _ __ 

PHOTO  FINISHING— Send  for  price-list  and 
mailers.  Postal  Film  Service,  Dept.  A., 

Box  247,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 
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CURTISS 
BREEDING  SERVICE 

Technicians  Needed 

Excellent  Business  Opportunity 

Would  you  like  to  join  the  fast-growing 
CURTIS'S  Organization  as  a  Herd  Technician? 
You  will  be  making  available  to  Dairymen 
in  your  area  the  more  than  200  Great  Herd 
Sires  in  the  CURTISS  STUD. 

We  need  top  notch  men,  who  can  supply 
their  own  motivation  and  have  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  help  Dairymen.  Here 
is  a  Golden  Opportunity.  If  you  think  you 
are  the  man  we  need,  write  to— 

DANNY  WEAVER,  District  Mgr. 

22  Arthur  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-61,  Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Unadilla,  N-  Y. 


(Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES  Wholesale  dealers  wanted 
bulk  milk  tanks,  modern  milking  systems 
barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  low  cost  stee! 
buildings  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  usea  Give  price  and  condition  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

10-TON  TRUCK  i  HO I^T  $199.99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar.  Minne 
apolis  S.  Minnesota. 

“WE  HAVE  HAD  very  many  results  from  your 
fine  paper.  In  fact  we  have  sold  various  pieces 
of  farm  equipment  in  New  York,  Mass.,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  as  a  result  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  in  American  Agriculturist.  We  definiteb 
know  that  it  pays  off.”  Don  Howard,  Canan 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

SALE — TWO-ROW  Champion  Potato  Harves 
ter.  Earl  Reichle,  Wapping,  Conn.  Phone 
Mi-4-1454. _ 

SUPER  MARKET  SELECTION  and  prices:  75 
balers,  45  and  50T,  $350:  John  Deere  wire 
$200;  14T  $895;  New  Holland  80  wire  ties  with 
starter  and  hydraulic  tension,  $795;  rebuilt  76 
and  77  $400,  up;  new  68  wire  ties  special 
clearance;  2  used  68  string:  two  66  with  motor 
and  starter  $895;  69  string  used  one  season. 
Bale  throwers  and  wagons  in  stock,  used.  New 
Holland  and  Lundell  flail  choppers,  rotary  cut¬ 
ters  $265.  forage  wagons  and  choppers  new 
or  used,  125  crawlers,  loaders,  dozers  and 
wheel  tractors.  Ontario  drills  all  sizes  new  or 
used.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

FARMALL  AND  JOHN  DEERE  owners  update 
your  tractor  with  a  Dip  Stick,  Install  in  3 
minutes,  no  holes  to  Irill,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  $2.00  postpaid.  Heiken  Products,  At¬ 
lantic,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE:  A  Tractor  mounted,  five  row, 
anhydrous  ammonia  applicator  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Francis  J.  Winkler.'  Harrington,  Del. 
Box  88.  Phone  EX-8-8Q36 _ _ 

NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use,  14- 
15-16  inch.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

BELT  BARN  CLEANER  for  2-row  barn,  120 
feet,  excellent  condition.  Also,  8-can  G.L.F. 
Cooler.  Lawrence  Perry,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Pi-9-3535 

LARGEST  SELECTION  of  new  and  used  trac¬ 
tors  in  northern  New  York  State.  Special :  one 
I960  Farmall  Cub  Low-Boy  with  loader  and 
Plow,  $1100.  Write  for  bargain  prices.  ‘  Also 
will  trade  for  A-C  balers.  Ingersoll’s  Farm 
Supply.  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lowvllle  85. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


afraid  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 
Phone  4-0445 

“WE  HAVE  ADVERTISED  tarpaulins  in  every 
issue  of  your  magazine  for  the  past ,,  several 
years  and  every  month  we  receive  many  in 
quiries,  most  of  them  resulting  in  sales.”  A.  C 
Lcgg,  Pres.,  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Bing 
hamton.  N,  Y. 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles 
Psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve’ 
effective  sin-e  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
f  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis 
bon  Falls,  -Maine 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $1.00.''  Label?; 
Printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder 
fhamplain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 

AN  ALY3ISLLH  AI4D  WRITING  reveals  person¬ 
alty  characteristics,  specific  questions  an¬ 
swered.  -Personal  analysis  $1.00.  P.  Silver, 
"^jfacquenne  Ave..  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

QUICK-JOHN  FOR  Scptie  Troubles.  New,  Ex¬ 
clusive  enzyme-bacterial  formula  digests  solids, 
grease,  paper,  etc.  Ends  backups,  odors,  pump- 
InS,  digging.  Harmless  to  plumbing.  Six  treat¬ 
ments  in  handy  flush  packets.  $2.50  postpaid: 
1-,  $4.50.  Also  Green  Label  Quick-John  for  out¬ 
door  toilets.  Reduces  bulk,  paper.  Stops  odor. 
Easy,  economical  $2.50  postpaid;  average 
year’s  supply,  only  $4.50.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee!  Ryter  Co.,  Madelia  20,  Minn. 


Dr.  Janies  Ralph  Addresses 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Banquet 


rT,HE  principal  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual  banquet  of  the  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.  on  June  6  was  Dr.  James  T. 
Ralph,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Dr.  Ralph 
discussed  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  "to  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  of  it. 

He  stressed  his  belief  that  it  would 
permit  food  producers  to  develop 
their  own  government  program  by 
commodities,  that  it  would  not  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  cost  to  taxpayers. 

The  Secretary  also  mentioned  a 
number  of  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  for  changes  in  the  bill, 
and  gave  his  approval  to  several  of 
them  as  reasonable  and  advan¬ 
tageous. 

With  the  exception  of  the  treasur¬ 
er,  officers  were  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Allen  Ostrander, 
Theresa,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president 
James  Speer,  Blairs  Mills,  N.  Y.; 
secretary,  Howard  Merrill,  Walton, 
N.  Y.  Myron  Hawkins,  Newport, 
N.  Y.  was  elected  treasurer  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Grant  Goodrich,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected: 
Donald  Jones,  to  succeed  Grant 
Goodrich;  Paul  Walizer,  Belief onte, 
Pa.,  and  Henry  Power,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  to  succeed  Fern  T.  Dunkle, 
Mill  Hall,  Pa.  and  James  McDonald, 
Auburn,  who  were  not  eligible  for 
re-election. 

Resolutions 

Among  the  resolutions  which  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  action  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were: 

That  Eastern  establish  the  goal  of  se¬ 
curing  an  increase  to  producers  of  25 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  this 
year. 

Favoring  the  development  of  three 
milk  marketing  orders  in  the  Northeast : 
one  for  New  England,  one  for  the  New 
York  area,  and  one  for  the  mid-Atlantic 
area. 

Expressing  regret  that  New  York’s 
Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  the  dues 
deduction  bill  and  the  bill  giving  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  power  to 
prevent  destructive  trade  practices  in 
distribution  of  milk  Both  bills  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

That  Eastern  cooperate  with  the 
American  Dairy  Association  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  article 
“The  Perilous  Fat  Pf  the  Land”  by  Dr. 
Ancil  Key. 

That  Eastern  take  whatever  action 
necessary  to  insure  that  all  persons 
making  official  calls  at  farms,  including 
State  or  local  inspectors,  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  diseases,  particularly  the  use  of 
suitable  footwear. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  for 
the  coming  year  was  named  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Edwin  Bush,  Montrose,  Pa.; 
George  Carpenter,  Littlestown,  Pa.; 
Kelsey  Stone,  Poyntelle,  Pa.;  De- 
Forest  Pangburn,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y.;  George  Fuller,  Houghton, 
N.  Y.;  Warren  Smith,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 
A  seventh  member  of  the  committee 
will  be  appointed  by  President  Os¬ 
trander. 

Activities 

In  its  Feport  to  the  directors  and 
membership,  the  staff  outlined  East¬ 
ern  activities  for  the  past  year.  The 
following  were  among  the  points 
mentioned: 

The  field  staff  of  eleven  men  con¬ 
tacted  8,625  members  during  the 
year,  1,100  more  than  in  the  year 
previous.  The  goal  is  to  contact 
every  member  once  a  year. 

Four  new  local  associations  were 
formed:  Mohawk  Valley  Bulk; 


Greater  Camden  Area;  Auburn;  and 
Bingley. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  a  series  of 
information  meetings  for  members 
were  held,  at  which  Dr.  Charles 
French  of  Purdue  University  argued 
against  any  type  of  production  con¬ 
trols,  while  Dr.  Harlow  Halvorson 
of  Wisconsin  University  spoke  in 
favor  of  them. 

Last  summer  Eastern  held  two 
mass  meetings,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Pennsylvania,  to  discuss  the 
severe  drop  in  the  blended  price. 
At  these  meetings  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  were  approved,  asking  that 
the  scheduled  Class  I  hearing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  tie  between  Northeast  fluid 
prices  and  Midwest  manufacturing 
prices  be  terminated;  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  the  Proxmire  Bill  to 
raise  dairy  supports;  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  the  Aiken  Bill  which 
would  clarify  the  rights  of  coopera¬ 
tives  to  bargain  with  milk  handlers 
in  groups. 

LAMBS;  CREEP 
TO  MARKET 

WARREN  BRANNON,  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department 
at  Cornell  University,  reports  that 
experiments  on  four  New  York 
State  farms  in  1960  show  import¬ 
ance  of  creep  feeding  lambs.  Creep- 
fed  lambs  averaged  33%  greater 
daily  gains  than  lambs  with  no 
creep  feeding,  and  went  to  market 
66  days  sooner. 

Hitting  the  market  earlier  (July) 
meant  higher  prices  per  pound  for 
creep  fed  lambs,  as  compared  to 
“regular”  lambs  marketed  in  No¬ 
vember.  Fx’om  July  to  November, 
prices  of  lamb  normally  decline 
from  12%  to  14%;  the  difference  in 
sale  price  per  80  pound  lamb  was 
$2.36  in  favor  of  the  creep  fed  group. 

Pelleted  feed  used  in  the  creep 
feeding  experiment  cost  $4.20  per 
lamb,  only  54f>  more  than  the  cost 
of  feed  for  the  “non-creepers.” 
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Self-feeders  in  creeps  contained 
feed  at  all  times.  Major  constituents 
of  the  pelleted  ration  included  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa,  corn,  oats,  bran, 
molasses,  and  linseed  oil  meal. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  GIRL 
TAKES  TOP  HONORS 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  State  Univer¬ 
sity  co-ed  who  built  a  herd  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  valued  at 
more  than  $5,000  during  a  nine  year 
career  in  4-H  dairy  projects  has  been 
named  National  Champion  Holstein 
Girl. 

Sandra  Faye  Weiss,  19  year  old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Weiss,  Myers- 
t  o  w  n,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  topped  a 
field  of  20  con¬ 
testants  from  as 
many  states  in  the 
annual  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by 
The  Holstein-Fri- 
esian  Association 
of  America.  As 
National  Cham¬ 
pion,  she  attended 
the  76th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
5-8  where  the  actual  presentation 
was  made. 

Over  the  years,  Sandra  has  filled 
many  scrapbooks  of  blue  ribbons  — 
capped  by  a  Junior  Champion  in  the 
open  division  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show.  Several  of  her  animals 
have  been  prominent  in  the  annual 
All-Pennsylvania  selections. 

In  1956,  a  heifer  from  Sandra’s 
herd  was  among  five  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  state  at  the  famous  In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 
A  bull  calf  was  purchased  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  use  in  its 
national  livestock  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 


SANDRA  WEISS 


HOOF  ROT?  & 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


BIGGEST  ONE-DAY  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

Ever  Held  In  New  England! 

NGRTHFIELD  SCHOOLS’  HERDS 

Mt.  Hermon  School  Herd  —  Northfield  School  Herd 

205  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Selling  At  Fairgrounds  —  Northampton,  Mass. 

Friday  —  June  30th  —  Starting  10  A.M. 

Both  herds,  and  a  large  volume  of  farm,  dairy  and  barn  equipment,  have  been 
purchased  in  their  entirety  by  MR.  ALFRED  CHICKERING,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Both  herds 
will  be  sold  as  one  unit,  at  the  Fairgrounds  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  one  big  day 
of  selling.  No  saleable  animals  have  been  withdrawn— none  added.  Every  female 
carries  Mt.  Hermon  Prefix.  Herds  sell  exactly  as  purchased  except  for  elimination 
of  a  few  old  and  blemished  cows. 

113  Cows  —  46  Bred  Heifers  —  44  Open  Heifers 
Senior  Sire  —  And  One  Young  Bull 

DHIA  Tested  Over  25  Years  —  Many  By  NESBA  Sires 

TB  Accred.  Bangs  Cert.  Mostly  Vaccinated.  TB  and  Blood  tested  within  30  days  of 
Sale.  Health  Charts  at  Sale. 

Pregnancy  Exams  By  Dr.  Wilson  Haubrich  June  29. 

Dr.  Haubrich  will  make  all  necessary  checks  for  pregnancy  and  breeding  health, 
his  findings  made  known  to  all. 

Equipment  Sells  —  Saturday  —  July  1st  10:30 
at  Davis  Farm,  Route  10,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Far  too  numerous  to  list  here,  includes  tractors,  usual  farm  tools  large  and  small, 
dairy  supplies  and  equipment,  barn  equipment  including  carts,  stanchions,  water 
bowls,  etc.  For  more  complete  details,  write  Sale  Manager. 

Cattle  Open  To  Inspection  June  29  P.M. 
at  the  Fairgrounds  —  Catalogs  Available  There. 


T.  R.  Langdell 

Wilton,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneer 


Caterer  Both  Days 
Ample  Motels  in 
Vicinity  of  Both  Sales 


W.  A.  Baker 

Box  23,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Sale  Manager 
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Remodeled 

by 


FARM 

Jean  Pratt  Cary 


HOUSE 


RIVERLEA  FARMS  at  Schaghti- 
coke,  N.  Y.,  has  been  my  home 
for  all  but  the  first  three  years 
of  my  life.  Its  260  acres  were 
formerly  two  farms,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Hudson  River.  The  orig¬ 
inal  150  acres  were  purchased  in  1927 
by  my  parents,  Jacob  and  Anna 
Pratt,  and  in  1938  they  bought  the 
farm  next  door. 

The  century-old  farmhouse  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  huge  to  me  with  its 
wide  halls,  four  bedrooms  plus  a 
“back  bedroom,”  large  dining  room 
and  living  room,  and  a  back  wing 
downstairs.  For  a  brief  time  after 
our  first  daughter  was  born,  it 
housed  four  generations.  But  there 
were  many  things  about  it  that  were 
inconvenient — no  closets  in  three  of 
the  bedrooms,  for  instance,  and  the 
kitchen  arrangement  was  poor. 

My  parents  had  long  wanted  to  do 
the  major  remodeling  needed,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  during  the  war 
years.  Then  when  the  time  came 
that  they  could  consider  it,  they  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  build  a  small  house 
next  door  and  turn  over  the  big 
house  to  us. 

When  they  moved  out  in  1951  my 
husband  and  I  planned  to  make 
some  changes  and  talked  about  it 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  wasn’t  un¬ 
til  the  twins,  Donald  and  Diane,  ar¬ 
rived  that  we  decided  definitely  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  family,  which  now 
ranges  from  6  to  12  or  15  members 


FIRST  FLOOR 

“Before”  plan  of  first  floor  shows  too 
small  kitchen  with  no  access  to  any 
room  except  dining  room.  “After” 
plan  shows  changes  suggested  by 
architect.  A  garage  and  back  porch 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  original 
back  wing  (not  shown)  which  was 
torn  down. 


with  extra  summer  hired  help  and 
vacation  guests. 

Either  we  had  to  hire  more  house¬ 
hold  help  or  remodel.  We  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  building  a  new  house  because 
we  knew  that  the  main  part  of  our 
house  was  structurally  sound,  well 
situated,  and  we  were  attached  to  it. 

It  was  hard  to  know  where  to  be¬ 
gin,  but  once  we  made  the  seemingly 
drastic  decision  to  remove  the  back 
wing  completely  (it  was  in  need  of 
extensive  repairs  and  had  many 
drawbacks),  we  began  to  try  out  on 
paper  all  the  possible  versions  for 
fitting  everything  in  that  we  needed 
— laundry  facilities,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  freezer,  clothes  and  linen 
closets,  in  addition  to  a  new  kitchen, 
downstairs  bathroom,  and  more  bed¬ 
rooms  and  clothes  closets. 

The  plan-making  process  was  long 
and  involved.  We  measured  and  re¬ 
measured,  drew  and  redrew,  until 
we  finally  reached  an  approxima¬ 
tion  which  included  most  of  our 
needs.  We  showed  our  final  plans 
to  our  County  Agent,  Don  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  then  at  his  suggestion  sent 
them  to  a  Cornell  University  archi¬ 
tect,  Miss  Ruby  Loper.  We  have  very 
much  appreciated  her  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  plans  complete. 

We  used  most  of  her  suggestions 
for  the  first  floor  (see  floor  plans  be¬ 
low),  with  these  exceptions: 

We  did  not  wish  to  change  the 
stairway  or  hall  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  (and  sentiment!)  involved,  al¬ 
though  the  suggested  plan  would 
have  been  more  practical. 

The  office-sewing  combination  was 
not  used.  Instead,  it  is  “Father’s  re¬ 
treat”  for  ’phone  conversations, 
writing  letters,  work  on  farm  rec¬ 
ords,  relaxation  away  from  inter¬ 
ruptions,  T.V.,  and  piano  practice. 
With  its  studio  couch,  it  is  often 
used  for  overnight  guests.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  it  will  be  used  in  case  any 


member  of  the  family  requires  pro¬ 
longed  nursing  care. 

The  porch  adjoining  the  office  has 
been  finished,  and  will  be  screened 
later.  It  provides  direct  entrance  to 
both  office  and  livingroom.  We  did 
not  close  the  center  door  between 
livingroom  and  office,  as  shown  in 
the  “After”  plan.  Instead  we  enlarg¬ 
ed  the  storage  unit  on  the  left  wall 
of  the  office  to  include  the  unused 
livingroom  door  which  now  opens 
into  a  clothes  closet  for  out-of -season 
and  “best”  coats. 

In  the  kitchen,  only  the  location 
of  the  sink  was  changed  from  that 
in  the  suggested  plan,  which  would 
have  involved  cellar  plumbing  too 
near  the  outside  entrance.  Also,  I 
preferred  having  the  sink  near  the 
range  and  diningroom  —  where  I 
have  a  view  up  the  Hudson  River, 
beautiful  at  any  time  of  the  year! 

We  now  need  additional  storage 
space  in  the  diningroom,  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  center  of  much 
family  activity  —  sewing,  ironing, 
games,  coloring  and  painting,  con¬ 
valescence  from  childhood  illnesses, 
and  watching  TV. 

The  children  have  moved  into  their 
new  bedrooms,  finished  last  winter. 
Each  child  enjoys  the  privacy.  We 
did  not  follow  the  architect’s  plan 
exactly  as  to  closets,  but  located 
them  in  the  four  small  rooms  as 
seemed  best  for  us.  The  closets  for 
the  two  large  rooms  are  to  be  built 
later. 

At  present  we  do  not  plan  to  en¬ 
large  the  second  floor  bathroom  as 
the  architect  suggested,  nor  do  we 
plan  to  enclose  the  stair  well.  We 
prefer  our  wide,  open  hall,  though 
we  do  plan  to  construct  a  pull-down 
stairway  in  the  center  hall  for  easier 
access  to  the  attic. 

We  feel  that  the  resulting  easier- 
to-care-for,  easier-to-live-in  home  is 


well  worth  the  effort  and  expense, 
the  plaster  dust  and  confusion.  Be¬ 
fore  embarking  on  the  remainder  of 
our  remodeling,  we  hope  to  recover 
a  bit  and  do  some  badly  needed  or¬ 
ganization. 

Not  previously  mentioned  was  the 
fact  that  our  first  major  purchase 
for  the  house  was  a  new  furnace, 
steam  with  automatic  coal  stoker, 
which  uses  the  least  expensive  grade 
of  coal.  It  not  only  keeps  all  rooms 
comfortable  the  year  around,  but 
also  provides  an  endless  supply  of 
hot  water.  The  old  furnace  was  a 
real  fire  hazard,  and  several  fires 
from  overheated  chimneys  were 
caught  just  in  time  to  save  the 
house. 

Most  helpful,  also,  have  been  the 
new  combination  storm  windows 
and  screens  which  in  winter  help 
keep  heat  in,  and  flies  out  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Before  we  remodeled,  the  thaw¬ 
ing  of  frozen  water  pipes  was  a 
common  task. 

Some  day  a  history  of  Riverlea 
Farms  may  be  written.  If  so,  it  will 
record  the  years  of  hard  work,  the 
constant  changes  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  the  adversities 
(loss  of  all  barns  by  fire  in  1933 
and  of  half  the  dairy  herd  by  light¬ 
ning  in  1945),  as  well  as  the  good 
fortunes  and  successful  and  happy 
father-son-in-law  partnership  which 
have  enabled  the  management  of  an- 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


SECOND  FLOOR 

Too  few  bedrooms  and  closets  made 
the  old  arrangement  of  the  second 
floor  (upper  sketch)  a  trial  for  a  large 
family.  Architect’s  plan  resulted  i  n 
six  bedrooms,  two  large  and  four 
small,  each  with  storage.  No  changes 
in  window  arrangements  were 
needed. 
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4609 

9-17 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 

. 


4609.  Junior  twosome  —  open-collared 
blouse,  easy  culottes.  Relax  and  have 
fun!  Cotton  print,  denim,  seersucker  for 
this  outfit.  Printed  Pattern  in  Junior 
Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 

4909.  Cool,  carefree  step-in  dress — no 
waist  seam.  Pretty  in  a  cotton  check,  a 
slubbed-type  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

4504.  Softly  styled  neckline  has  a  flip- 
over  tie;  skirt  is  slim  but  easy.  Neat  in 
shantung,  linen,  slubbed  cotton.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%,  16%,  18%, 

35  cents. 


4504 
14%-24% 


12-20 


4554.  Princess  sundress,  fitted 
jacket.  Sew  dress  in  a  gay  cotton 
Print,  jacket  in  a  coordinating  solid. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12, 
14>  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


9058.  Sundress  and  brief  scalloped 
jacket  to  slim  larger  figures.  Lovely 
in  shantung,  pongee,  slubbed  cotton. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  35  cents. 


PATTERNS  ARE  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  PATTERN  DEPT.,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  IT, 
N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c 
tor  full-color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns.  Cover  illustration  above. 


LOW-  COST  *7<Wl 

NEW  ENGLAND - OLD  QUEBEC 

NOVA  SCOTIA  -  EVANGELINE  LAND 


Evangeline’s  statue 
in  Grand  Pre, 
Nova  Scotia 

OUR  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agricul¬ 
turist  Fall  Foliage 
Tours  through 
New  England 
and  Canada  have 
proved  so  popular 
that  we  are  going 
to  have,  another 
this  year.  The 
dates  are  Septem¬ 
ber  30  to  October 
15,  just  at  the 
time  when  fall  fol¬ 
iage  is  most  color¬ 
ful. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  will  be  an  escorted  trip, 
and  the  all-expense  ticket  includes 
everything  —  transportation,  sched¬ 
uled  sightseeing,  first  class  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  baggage  transfer,  all 
meals  and  tips.  The  price  of  this 
glamorous  autumn  vacation  is  un¬ 
believably  low:  $385  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  back  to  Albany. 

Our  party  will  gather  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30  in  Albany.  We  will  board  our 
deluxe  sightseeing  bus  in  the  early 
afternoon  and  drive  to  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  where  we  will  spend  the  first 
night. 

Next  day  in  New  Hampshire  we’ll 
travel  through  some  of  the  loveliest 
natural  scenery  in  New  England  and 
stay  overnight  in  the  heart  of  the 
White  Mountains. 

We  will  continue  northward  to  the 
300-year  old  city  of  Quebec,  the  only 
walled  city  in  North  America.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  in  this  fascinating  old- 
world  city,  we’ll  make  a  side  trip  to 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Anne-de-Beaupre 
and  to  Montmorency  Falls. 

The  next  morning  we  will  follow 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River 
northward  toward  the  Gaspe  Penin¬ 
sula.  Then  on  to  New  Brunswick. 
We’ll  see  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with 
its  “woxdd’s  largest”  tides  and  visit 
Magnetic  Hill. 

Next  we’ll  visit  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  the  city  of  Halifax  in 
Nova  Scotia.  We’ll  travel  through 
Evangeline  Land  to  Yarmouth,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  known  section  of 
North  America.  From  Yarmouth  we 
will  cross  by  ferry  to  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  and  visit  Acadia  National 
Park. 


Southbound  the  next  morning 
we’ll  follow  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  turnpikes  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  history  will  come  to  life 
for  us  when  we  visit  Salem,  Boston, 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Plymouth. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  see  some 
of  the  most  famous  places  in  north¬ 
eastern  America,  in  the  easiest,  most 
comfortable  way  possible.  You’ll  be 
traveling  with  the  best  of  company, 
an  American  Agriculturist  party, 
and  you  will  be  well  looked  after  by 
our  official  tour  escorts,  the  Travel 
Service  Bureau  of  Needham,  Mass. 
You’ll  have  no  travel  worries,  no  tips 
to  pay — in  fact,  nothing  to  do  but 
have  a  wonderful  time. 

For  complete  details,  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  the 
address  given  on  the  coupon.  We’ll 
be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
the  illustrated  itinerary. 

Two  Other  Tours 

There  is  still  time  to  reserve  space 
on  our  Golden  West  Tour  (August 
3-25)  and  our  British  Isles  Tour 
(Sept.  1-28).  On  our  Golden  West 
Tour,  we’ll  visit  Zion  and  Bryce  Na¬ 
tional  Parks,  and  Glacier  National 
Park,  plus  all  of  the  beautiful  West 
Coast  from  Los  Angeles  to  Victoria, 
Canada. 

The  British  Isles  Tour  is  especial¬ 
ly  designed  to  give  you  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland — four  wonderful  weeks  see¬ 
ing  these  famous  islands.  Check  the 
coupon  below  to  receive  free  copies 
of  the  folders  describing  these  de¬ 
lightful  tours. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  the  following 
American  Agriculturist  tour  book¬ 
lets  that  I  have  checked: 

Fall  Foliage  Tour(Sept.  30-Oct.  15) 

Golden  West  Tour  (August  3-25) 

British  Isles  Tour  (Sept.  1-28) 

Name _ 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 

! _ -  - - 1 


One  of  the  sights  of 
Quebec  is  the  beautiful 
Chateau  -  Frontenac,  the 
famous  hotel  built  on  a 
height  200  feet  above 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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Kitchen 


.  By 

Alberta  D, 
Shackelton 


This  past 

weekend  I  have 
been  trying  out 
the  new  “pre-sift- 
ed”  all  purpose 
flour  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  I  used 
it  to  make  a  rhu¬ 
barb  pie,  cake,  and 
cup  cakes,  and 
found  that  the 
new  flour  was  not 
only  a  real  time-saver  but  that  the 
products  were  equally  good  as  when 
mixed  by  the  traditional  method.  All 
home  bakers  are  going  to  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  using  this  new 
flour  which  does  not  have  to  be  sift¬ 
ed. 

All  you  do  is  measure  it  directly 
from  the  bag  or  your  kitchen  con¬ 
tainer,  add  any  other  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  simply  stir  to  blend!  If  you 
use  your  own  favorite  recipes  for 
cakes,  pies,  cookies,  breads,  rolls, 
and  biscuits  calling  for  all  purpose 
flour,  use  1  level  tablespoon  less  of 
this  new  flour  for  every  cup  of  sifted 
flour  called  for  in  your  recipe.  (If 
you  would  like  special  recipes  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  new  flour,  you  will 
find  directions  for  securing  a  cook¬ 
book  on  the  package  of  flour  you 
purchase.) 

The  cake  I  made  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Spice  Marble  Loaf  Cake 
which  has  been  popular  in  my  family 
for  many  years.  Here  is  the  recipe, 
with  the  adjustment  I  made  for  us¬ 
ing  the  new  flour: 

SPICE  MARBLE  LOAF  CAKE 

3/4  cup  butter  or  other  short¬ 
ening 

1%  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
3  cups  sifted  enriched  all  pur¬ 
pose  flour  (use  1  tablespoon 
less  flour  per  cup  if  you  use 
pre-sifted  flour) 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  cup  milk 

6  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
1  egg  yolk 

Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Yz  teaspoon  cloves 
Yz  teaspoon  allspice 
Cream  together  the  butter  and 
sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Stir  in 
the  vanilla.  If  you  use  regular  all 
purpose  flour,  sift  together  the  flour 
and  baking  powder.  If  you  use  the 
pre-sifted  flour,  just  add  baking 
powder,  stir  to  blend  but  do  not  sift. 
Add  the  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  the  milk  to  the  creamed  mix¬ 
ture  and  stir  until  smooth.  Fold  in 
the  beaten  whites  carefully. 

Remove  1  cup  of  this  cake  batter 
to  a  small  bowl  and  stir  into  it  the 
egg  yolk  and  combined  spices.  Now 
drop  alternating  tablespoons  of  the 
white  and  spice  mixtures  in  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  greased  tube  cake  pan  (or 
a  long  greased  loaf  pan  if  desired). 
Cut  through  the  batter  several  times 


with  a  knife  to  make  a  marbled 
effect. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
about  50  to  60  minutes  or  until  cake 
tests  done  in  ,the  center.  Cool.  Re¬ 
move  from  pan.  This  cake  is  like 
a  pound  cake  and  is  good  without 
frosting.  However,  you  may  dust  top 
with  confectioners’  sugar  or  frost  as 
desired. 

For  the  pie  crust  I  made  with  the 
pre-sifted  flour,  I  used  the  popular 
recipe  proportions  of  3  cups  sifted 
all  purpose  flour,  V/2  teaspoons  salt, 
and  1  cup  shortening.  Since  I  was 
substituting  the  pre-sifted  flour  for 
the  regular  all  purpose  flour,  I  used 

1  less  tablespoon  flour  for  each  cup 
of  flour  measured  and  then  added 
the  salt,  stirred  to  blend,  and  cut 
in  the  shortening. 

The  eaters  of  this  pie  (including 
myself)  put  their  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  crust. 

You  will  find  many  ways  to  use 
the  following  yellow  cake  recipe, 
which  I  also  made  with  pre-sifted  all 
purpose  flour.  I  made  cup  cakes  with 
it,  but  it  may  also  be  used  for  a  layer 
cake  or  a  sheet  cake.  Incidentally, 
when  these  cup  cakes  were  sampled 
by  American  Agriculturist  staff 
members,  they  voted  them  extra 
good — light,  tender,  and  fine-tex¬ 
tured. 

EASY-MIX  CUP  CAKES 

2  cups  pre-sifted  enriched  all 
purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

I  teaspoon  salt 

1  Yz  cups  sugar 
Yz  cup  soft  shortening 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  milk 

2  eggs 

Combine  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt,  and  sugar  and  stir  to  blend. 
Add  shortening,  milk,  and  vanilla 
and  beat  2  minutes  in  an  electric 
mixer  or  by  hand.  Add  eggs  and  beat 

2  minutes  more,  scraping  sides  of 
bowl  with  rubber  scraper  frequently. 

Use  about  one-half  of  the  batter 
to  fill  12  paper  cups  placed  in  muffin 
tins  (fill  cups  Yz  to  V2  full)  and 
place  the  remainder  of  the  dough  in 
a  greased  8  or  9-inch  layer  pan.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  —  cup 
cakes  about  20  minutes  and  the  layer 
cake  about  30  to  35  minutes.  If  de¬ 
sired,  bake  all  the  batter  as  cup 
cakes  (makes  about  24  cup  cakes). 

The  batter  baked  in  the  layer  pan 
may  be  frosted  with  this  broiled-on 
frosting:  Combine  2  tablespoons  soft 
butter,  V2  cup  brown  sugar,  Yz  cup 
coconut,  and  Yz  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Spread  on  hot  cake  when  removed 
from  oven  and  then  place  cake  under 
the  broiler  about  3  to  4  minutes  or 
until  frosting  is  bubbly.  If  desued, 
bake  the  whole  recipe  in  a  greased 
pan  about  13  x  9  inches  and  cut  in 
squares  for  serving. 


Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Now  is  the  time  to  fill  your 
cellar  shelves  with  delect¬ 
able  strawberry  jam! 

— Photo:  Surc-Jcll 


No  more  sifting  of  all  purpose  flour  is  necessary  when  you  make  cakes,  pie 
crust,  etc.,  with  the  new  all  purpose  pre-sifted  flour. 


FOOD  PRESERVING  BULLETINS 

You  will  want  to  add  some  of  the 
following  booklets  to  your  kitchen 
bookshelf  to  help  you  stock  your 
cupboards  with  treasures  from 
summer’s  bounties.  The  first  four 
are  free  to  New  York  State  residents 
and  5  cents  each  to  others.  To  order 
them,  write  to  Mailing  Room,  Stone 
Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.: 

No.  1052,  Freezing  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  in  the  Home  Freezer. 

No.  824,  Marmalades,  Preserves, 
Conserves,  and  Butters. 

No.  792,  Home  Canning  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 

No.  E-1038,  Freezing  Meat,  Poul¬ 
try,  and  Fish. 

The  next  three  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  prices  quoted: 

Home  Freezing  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Home  and  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  10  revised.  Price  20  cents. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  8  revised.  Price  20  cents. 

How  to  Make  Jellies  and  Jams  at 
Home,  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  56,  Price  15  cents. 

Two  other  excellent  canning  and 
freezing  booklets  are: 

Kerr  Home  Canning  Book  and 
How  to  Freeze  Foods.  Price,  25  cents. 
Write  to  Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Dept.  A  A ,  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma. 

Ball  Blue  Book  of  Home  Canning 
and  Freezing.  Price  25  cents.  Write 
to  Ball  Brothers  Company,  Dept.  AA, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

Strawberry  Time 

Strawberry  jam  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  is  tops  on  the  list  of  American 
homemakers’  choice  preserves,  and 
two  versions  arc  given  below: 

STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 

2  quarts  firm  ripe  strawberries 

6  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Wash  and  hull  the  berries  and 
drop  into  boiling  water  for  2  min¬ 
utes.  Drain  and  combine  with  4  cups 
of  the  sugar  in  a  large  saucepan. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  2  minutes. 
Set  aside  until  boiling  stops  and  add 


the  other  2  cups  sugar.  Bring  to  boil 
and  boil  5  minutes.  Stir  in  the  lemon 
juice.  Pour  into  shallow  dishes  and 
allow  to  stand  over  night. 

If  you  like  plenty  of  sirup  with 
your  strawberry  preserves,  place  in 
sterile  jars  and  seal.  Otherwise  skim 
out  berries,  bring  juice  to  boil,  boil 
about  5  minutes  or  until  of  the  de¬ 
sired  thickness,  add  berries  and  put 
into  jars.  Makes  about  3  pints. 

STRAWBERRY  MARMALADE 

1  orange  medium-sized 

1  lemon  medium-sized 
About  1  quart  ripe  straw¬ 
berries 

7  cups  (3  pounds)  sugar 

Yz  cup  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin 

Cut  orange  and  lemon  into  quar¬ 
ters  and  remove  seeds.  Grind,  chop 
fine,  or  slice  crosswise,  wafer  thin. 
Add  Yz  cup  water  and  Ys  teaspoon 
soda.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer, 
covered,  30  minutes,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Crush  the  berries  thoroughly. 
Combine  the  fruits  and  juices  and 
measure  4  cups  into  a  very  large 
saucepan.  Add  sugar  to  the  fruit 
and  mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat, 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly. 

Remove  from  heat  and  at  once  stir 
in  the  fruit  pectin.  Skim  off  foam 
with  metal  spoon.  Then  stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Cover  at 
once  with  %-inch  layer  of  hot  paraf¬ 
fin.  Makes  about  10  medium  glasses. 


REMODELED 
FARM  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

other  old  farm  to  be  passed  on  from 
parents  to  young  folks. 

The  remodeling  of  the  old  house 
has  brought  to  mind  this  quotation: 
“Old  houses  mended  cost  little  less 
than  new  before  they’re  ended.’ 
We’re  thinking  now  that  the  “mend¬ 
ing”  continues  as  long  as  the  old 
house  stands,  and  as  each  genera¬ 
tion  deems  necessary.  However, 
we’re  grateful  to  have  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  present — from  the 
two  windows  which  still  have  small 
panes  of  “bubble”  glass  and  our  old 
wide  floor  boards  to  the  convenience 
of  our  modern  electric  kitchen. 


YOU  NEED  NEVER  SIFT  AGAIN  NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  BAKE! 


RETAIL  COUPON  g| 


SAVE  15$ 

ON  YOUR  NEXT  PURCHASE  OF  ANY  BAG  OF 

Robin  Hood.  Flour 


Mr.  Grocer:  You  are  authorized  to  redeem  this  coupon  as  our  agent  for  154  only  when  applied  on  II  r  jj  I 

the  purchase  of  any  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  by  a  customer  at  your  store  on  or  before  expiration  '  § ~r  f  ?  j  j 

date.  Use  in  any  other  manner  constitutes  fraud.  Customer  must  pay  any  sales  tax.  If  redeemed  j  Jj 

as  authorized,  we  will  reimburse  you  154  (plus  24  handling)  provided  you  surrender  this  coupon  I  ll  J 

within  90  days  of  expiration.  Surrender  to  our  salesman  or  mail  to  Robin  Hood  Flour,  Box  2097,  III  HZI  j  III 

Commerce  Station,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Surrender  through  outside  agencies  or  others  will  l|  P ll  lllk  I 

not  be  honored.  Invoices  proving  your  purchase  within  90  days  prior  to  expiration  of  this  coupon  of  k  1  Lu,  I 

sufficient  Robin  Hood  Flour  to  cover  this  and  other  like  coupons  surrendered  for  reimbursement 

must  be  shown  on  request.  This  coupon  is  void  where  prohibited,  taxed,  license  required  or  otherwise  *  uHHr 

restricted.  Cash  value  1/20  of  14.  ^ — —  -  M  *  ' 

LIMIT  ONETO  FAMILY  International  Milling  Company  EXPIRES  DECEMBER  30,  1961 


You  Must  Present  Robin  Hood  Flour  and  Coupon  Together  at  Check  Out  Counter 


Try  this  NEW  WAY  to  BETTER,  easier  BAKING 


You  need  never  sift  again  no 
matter  what  you  bake — be¬ 
cause  Robin  Hood  Flour  is 
pre-sifted  for  you!  Every  bit 
of  Robin  Hood  has  been  pre¬ 
sifted  through  micro-fine  silk. 


Think  what  this  means  in 
time  saving!  But  that’s  not  all. 
You’ll  get  better  baking  than 
you  ever  had  in  your  life! 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
women  who  have  tried  Robin 
Hood  Pre-sifted  Flour  this 
new  way  say  that  it  gives 
them  better  baking,  tastier 
baking,  baking  that  stays 
fresh  longer! 

Robin  Hood  Pre-sifted 
Flour  is  at  your  grocer’s  now. 
Next  time  you  bake,  try  this 
new,  easy  way  to  better  bak¬ 
ing.  Just  measure  Robin  Hood 
straight  from  the  bag  without 
sifting  according  to  the  simple 
instructions  in  each  bag. 


We  invite  you  to  try 
Robin  Hood  PRE-SIFTED  Flour 
and  save  money,  too,  by 
using  this  coupon! 


A  Product  of  International  Milling  Company 

Robin  Hood  Flour 

(2ickn&ss  prices  \6u  Better  Be f</^  f 
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These  4-H’ers  are  Doing  Things! 


/~\N  ONE  of  the  very  few  warm, 
'“'sunshiny  days  that  there  were 
this  year  in  May,  I  journeyed  to 
nearby  Cortland  County,  New 
York,  to  visit  Mr.  Robert  Blatch- 
ley,  4-H  Agent,  to  learn  at  first¬ 
hand  more  about  4-H  work. 

Almost  everybody  feels  that  his 
own  particular  community  is  the 
“garden  spot  of  the  whole  state.” 
That  is  right,  for  I  wouldn’t  give 
much  for  you  if  you  didn’t  feel  that 
way.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  all  the  Northeast  a  better  farm 
country  than  that  section  which 
stretches  from  Dryden  in  Tompkins 
County  northward  through  the 
Cortland  Valley  in  Cortland  County 
to  Syracuse. 

Be  it  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  I 
always  get  a  lift  when  riding 
through  the  valley,  as  I  frequently 
do.  It  is  predominantly  the  land  of 
the  Holstein,  and  the  big  herds  of 
black  and  whites  standing  in  the 
lush  green  spring  pastures  made 
me  think  of  the  Biblical  expression, 
“The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.” 

After  visiting  awhile  in  Bob’s  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Courthouse  and  saying 
hello  to  Mr.  Ira  Blixt,  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  we  stopped  first  at 
the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Coon,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Homer.  Roger  is  the  chairman  of 
the  4-H  Executive  Committee,  was 
for  12  years  a  member  of  a  4-H 
Club,  and  in  1944  he  was  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Champion. 

Mrs.  Coon  was  for  years  a  4-H’er, 
thus  both  of  them  had  early  train¬ 
ing  for  4-H  leadership.  Naturally, 
their  four  children  are  all  active  in 
4-H  work,  and  this  early  training 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  apparent  at  their  farm  and 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coon  have  100 
cows,  all  home  bred  and  raised, 
with  an  average  production  of 
14,000  lbs.  and  551  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  Their  record  as  farmers,  lead¬ 
ers,  and  parents  testifies  to  the 
values  of  4-H  work. 


Pleasant  indeed  was  our  visit 
with  Mrs.  John  McEvoy  of  Little 
York.  Mrs.  McEvoy  is  chairman  of 
the  joint  board  of  Cortland  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  and  4-H 
clubs.  She  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  4-H  work  as  well  as  in  many 
other  rural  activities  in  the  county, 
and  all  of  her  children  were  active 
in  4-H  work. 


We  made  a  special  effort  to  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Underwood 
because  Bill  has  been  confined  to 
the  house  for  weeks  with  a  bad  leg, 
hard  for  Bill  to  endure,  for  the  leg 
is  in  a  long  cast.  Bill  is  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  father,  Harry,  and  his 
brother,  Harry,  Jr.,  and,  believe  me, 
their  farm  is  some  operation.  The 
Underwoods  have  about  300  cows 
with  an  average  milk  production  of 
13,000  lbs.  with  486.6  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat. 

Mrs.  Underwood,  the  mother  of 
six  children,  is  unbelievably  young 
looking  and  pretty.  She  long  was 
a  4-H  member  and  the  winner  of 
many  dairy  prizes.  She  and  Bill 
first  met  and  fell  in  love  while  in 
4-H  work. 

I  don’t  know  when  I  have  seen  a 
young  man  so  enthusiastic  about 
farming  as  is  William  Wright  of 
Preble.  We  found  Bill  and  his  father 
with  some  other  men  setting  a  big 
field  of  cabbage.  It  is  fascinating  to 
watch  a  cabbage  setting  machine  in 
operation.  It  is  hauled  by  a  tractor 
while  the  men  ride  side  by  side 
over  the  rows  behind,  setting  the 
plants  rapidly  as  the  machine 
moves  slowly  forward. 

As  Bob  Blatchley  commented, 
“It  is  remarkable  that  the  life  that 
exists  in  both  plants  and  animals 
runs  so  strong.” 

For  example,  thousands  of  these 
small  cabbage  plants,  set  in  the  hot 
sun,  wilt  and  apparently  die,  but 
almost  all  of  them  straighten  up 
to  grow  into  a  big  field  of  mature 
cabbage. 

William  Wright  (see  picture  on 
this  page)  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  years  of  4-H  work 
will  do  for  a  farm  boy.  He  told  me 
with  enthusiasm  that  he  would 
rather  farm  than  do  anything  else. 
Still  in  his  teens,  he  has  26  head  of 
Holsteins,  each  worth  at  least  $250. 
There  is  a  total  of  some  90  head 
in  the  family  herd,  averaging  near¬ 
ly  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  production 
with  448  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

At  Homer  we  called  at  the 
Harold  (“Cap”)  Creal  farm,  made 
famous  by  the  old  horse  trader, 
David  Harum,  whose  real  name 
was  David  Hannum.  “Cap”  was  in 
Syracuse  on  State  Fair  business,  of 
which  he  is  Director. 

ss= 

At  Virgil,  in  the  south  end  of 
Cortland  County,  we  visited  Ross 


H.  Ames,  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  at  the  Virgil  Central 
School.  We  found  Ross  busy  fitting 
a  piece  of  ground,  putting  theories 
of  farming  into  actual  practice. 

Bob  Blatchley  wanted  me  to  say 
hello  to  Ross  because  Bob  thinks 
he  is  doing  such  a  good  job  with 
his  boys  in  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  class,  and  because  Ross  is  also 
such  a  fine  cooperator  with  4-H 
and  other  rural  organizations. 

*  *  * 

On  our  ride  through  part  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,  Bob  pointed  out  that 
for  the  most  part  we  had  only  call¬ 
ed  at  some  of  the  good  farms  in 
the  country;  there  are  many  of 
those  back  in  the  hills  that  might 
not  be  doing  quite  so  well,  but 
nevertheless  there  are  hundreds  of 
4-H’ers  there  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  farm  projects  and  farm¬ 
ing  in  general. 

In  the  whole  county  there  are 
at  present  1,050  4-H’ers.  I  like  to 
think  of  all  the  other  thousands 
that  the  4-H  has  helped  to  train  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  agricul¬ 
ture  throughout  the  county,  and  of 
the  other  great  army  in  the  state 
and  nation  who  with  the  Future 
Farmers  and  other  rural  organiza¬ 
tions  have  done  and  are  doing  so 
much  to  insure  the  future  success 
and  happiness  of  farm  people. 

I  don’t  want  to  close  this  little 
sketch  without  saying  that  much 
of  the  success  both  in  vocational 
agriculture  and  4-H  work  has  been 
due  to  leadership  by  local  farm 
leaders  like  those  I  have  mentioned, 
and  by  the  county  agents  like  Rob¬ 
ert  Blatchley. 

Bob  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Boyd 


V.  Blatchley  who  many  of  you  will 
remember  as  a  truly  great  man  and 
leader.  “Blatch,”  as  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  friends  knew  him,  was 
one  of  the  first  teachers  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  early  county 
agents,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  first  G.L.F. 
stores,  which  was  located  in  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

I  will  not  soon  forget  the  ride 
with  Blatch’s  son  Bob,  who  much 
resembles  his  father,  nor  the  plea¬ 
sant  luncheon  I  had  with  Bob  and 
his  wife,  Alice,  at  their  nice  coun¬ 
try  home.  Bob  and  Alice,  both  of 
whom  were  teachers,  have  four 
children,  and  naturally  all  are  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  4-H  work  and  in  love 
for  and  appreciation  of  country 
life.  Bob  and  Alice  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  17  years  of  service 
to  the  rural  youth  of  Cortland 
County. 

EASTMAJVS  4  II  IvSTM  T 

A  FRIEND  was  telling  me  a  true 
**  story  of  meeting  a  professor  on 
the  Cornell  campus  day  after  day. 
This  professor  always  walks  slowly 
with  his  head  down,  seemingly 
completely  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts.  Commenting  on  this  to 
another  friend  of  the  professor’s, 
my  friend  said: 

“Although  I  know  Professor - 

very  well,  I  hesitate  to  speak  to 
him  when  I  meet  him  because  he  al¬ 
ways  seems  so  deep  in  meditation.” 

“Meditation,  nothing!”  said  the 
man.  “I  know  that  professor.  He’s 
always  complaining  about  his  indi¬ 
gestion.  He’s  not  meditating  when 
you  meet  him;  he’s  just  listening 
to  his  stomach  rumbling!” 


C.  Hadley  Smith  of  Ithaca 
presents  the  C.  Hadley 
Smith  Showmanship  trophy 
to  William  Wright  of  Preble. 
The  contest  was  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  10th  Annual 
New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  Cattle 
Show  and  20th  anniversary 
celebration  held  in  Ithaca 
on  August  5-6,  1  960. 


Nothing  will  give  a  boy  or  girl  a  keener  or  more  lasting  interest  in  farming 
than  the  ownership  of  farm  animals.  The  picture  was  taken  at  the  Harvey 
Osborne  hog  farm  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the  Solon  Road  4-H  Club  ot 
Cortland  County.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Harvey  Osborne,  David  Winfield/ 
Walter  Heim,  and  Richard  Ames. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


HE  All  THAT  POLICY 

"Two  years  ago  we  took  out  insur¬ 
ance  with  a  N.  Y.  company  because  the 
agent  was  so  convincing  about  how  they 
would  pay  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills,  if 
you  are  sick  at  home  or  anywhere. 
However,  last  year  when  I  had  a  claim 
for  surgery  they  only  allowed  me  $45.00. 
This  year,  when  my  husband  had  his 
teeth  extracted  at  the  hospital,  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  anything,  even  toward  the 
medical  or  hospital  expense.  I  don't  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  be  able  to  make  them  pay, 
but  this  may  help  to  warn  other  read¬ 
ers." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
warned  of  the  necessity  for  reading 
your  insurance  policy  carefully. 
Many  people  pay  little  heed  to  the 
exact  coverage  they  have  until  they 
have  occasion  to  file  a  claim,  which 
is  refused.  Generally  speaking,  the 
more  you  pay  in  premiums,  the 
more  coverage  you  have;  but  you 
should  not  rely  entirely  upon  an 
agent’s  promises,  which  could  be 
misunderstood.  You  should  read  the 
policy  for  yourself  and  then,  if  you 
have  questions,  ask  your  agent  to 
explain.  Ordinarily,  companies  will 
not  pay  on  illnesses  which  existed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
policy. 

PAINT  SPRAYERS  AGAIN 

"One  afternoon  recently  a  car  or  light 
truck  stopped  at  our  place  and  a  man 
came  in  and  told  my  mother  they  had 
come  to  paint  the  house  roof.  My 
mother,  who  is  past  91  and  drawing 
public  assistance,  told  him  he  would 
have  to  see  me  first,  but  he  said  they 
could  not  hunt  me  up  and  would  paint 
the  roof  anyway. 

"They  sprayed  a  black  mixture  of  roof 
paint,  thinned  with  kerosene  or  fuel  oil, 
on  one  side  of  the  roof,  about  300 
square  feet.  Then,  they  demanded  my 
mother  pay  them  $60.00,  which  she  did. 

I  found  later  that  I  could  have  had  a 
good  job  done  on  the  whole  roof  for 
$25.00. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  these 
itinerant  workers  start  making  the 
rounds,  preying  particularly  on  old 
people  who  can  ill  afford  the  loss. 
There  is  little  hope  of  our  subscriber 
getting  any  settlement  on  this  job, 
but  his  letter  may  prevent  someone 
else  from  making  such  a  mistake. 

FREE  PREMIUMS 

"Could  you  please  check  on  this  ad 
from  a  photographic  studio,  offering  a 
free  premium?  I  wonder  how  one  an¬ 
swering  could  become  involved." 

The  company  in  question  is  a 


PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS 

Now  home  freezer  owners  can  buy 
Plastic  freezer  containers  in  wholesale 
quantities  and  price  brackets  through  the 
mail.  Containers  are  soft  and  pliable  and 
made  in  the  new  space-saving  square 
shape.  Flexible,  non-leak  lids  included. 
Pints  are  priced  at  $9.95 ;  quarts  at  $1 5.00 
Per  hundred  postpaid  with  safe  delivery 
9uaranteed.  Sample  pint,  25c.  OXBORO, 
Box  7031  QG,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


large  and  financially  sound  photo¬ 
graphic  studio.  They  offer  these  pre¬ 
miums  to  stimulate  business.  The 
way  the  offer  works  is  that,  in  order 
to  earn  the  premium,  you  must  pass 
out  20  of  their  coupons.  If  all  cou¬ 
pons  are  returned  to  the  studio,  ac¬ 
companied  by  orders  for  pictures, 
the  individual  who  originally  passed 
out  the  coupons  will  receive  the 
premium. 

You  might  be  disappointed  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  20  new  customers,  but 
otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
way  of  becoming  involved. 

FANTASTIC 

"A  man  called  at  my  farm  the  other 
day,  selling  a  soluble  fertilizer  which 
he  said  could  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  sprayed  on  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per 
acre.  He  indicated  this  was  enough  to 
raise  grain.  It  seems  to  me  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it?" 

Our  agronomist  friends  tell  us 
that,  if  our  reader’s  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  the  cost  is  way  out  of  line  and 
the  rate  of  application  is  too  low  to 
meet  the  crop  needs.  Even  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  100%  usable  nitrogen,  5 
lbs.  per  acre  would  put  on  no  more 
nitrogen  than  100  lbs.  of  5-10-5, 
which  surely  no  farmer  would  con¬ 
sider  adequate.  Again,  even  if  the 
fertilizer  were  100%  nitrogen,  the 
cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen  would  be 
fantastically  high. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hull,  P.  O.  Box 
648,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  someone  who 
has  Trailing  Arbutus  on  his  farm. 
She  had  a  small  patch  in  her  woods, 
but  someone  dug  it  up,  and  she 
would  like  to  get  some  roots  to 
plant. 

*i»  ^  $ 

Mrs.  Anna  Doolittle,  R.  1,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  would  like  to  borrow  5th  and 
6th  grade  Webster  readers,  contain¬ 
ing  the  oi’iginal  version  of  “The 
Legend  of  Bragen”  and  “Paul  Re- 
vere’s  Ride.”  These  would  be  very 
old  readers. 

*  £  sji 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Webb,  30  Veranda 
Ave.,  Wilmington,  Mass,  is  anxious 
to  find  the  following  books:  “On¬ 
ward  to  Fame  and  Fortune,”  say¬ 
ings  of  famous  people;  and  a  book 
of  prose  and  poetry  sold  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  Co.  many  years  ago,  con¬ 
taining  “Kentucky  Belle”  and  “Betty 
at  the  Ball  Game.” 

AHRG5ESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Jonathan  Russell  Hodgkin,  son  of 
Charles  Hodgkin.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  candy  manufacturer  and 
later  worked  as  a  painter,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Standish,  Me.  May  have 
been  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  also. 

❖  ❖  * 

William  Winchcomb  or  any  of  his 
children.  He  was  born  in  Avoca, 
N.  Y.  in  1876,  and  went  to  Wells, 
N.  Y.  in  early  1900  with  George 
Shults. 

*  *  * 

Any  relatives  of. James  Mather, 
Jowel  W.  Howes,  and  Whitney 
Howes,  who  lived  on  Rt.  18,  north  of 
Medina,  N.  Y. 

«{•  ijS 

Any  relatives  of  Mary  Tinkle- 
paugh  Race,  who  lived  in  Scranton; 
or  Ellen  Tinklepaugh  Hunt,  who 
lived  in  Penna. 


DISABLED  DAILY 


105  KILLED  DAILY 

In  Traffic  Accidents 
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Leading  Cause:  Excessive  Speed 

IN  A  YEAR  AT  LEAST 
1,400,000  disabled 
38,000  killed 
•  •  • 

These  North  American  Policyowners 
Were  Injured  In  Traffic  Accidents 

A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid. 


Christine  Kark,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y .  265.71 

Fracture  shoulder  blade 

William  P.  Moxham,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y .  315.71 

Multiple  fractures,  concussion. 

William  E.  Smith,  Lisle,  N.  Y . . .  245.72 

Injured  shoulder  &  knee 

Leon  Haight,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y .  355.18 

Fractured  collarbone 

Burton  Fairbairn,  Delhi,  N.  Y .  122.14 

Cut  head,  injured  neck 

Marie  S.  Giess,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y .  221.86 

Fractured  breastbone,  injured  back 
Bryce  Clark.  Great  Valley,  N.  Y .  708.02 

Contusions,  body  bruises 

Rita  Demarest.  Cato  N.  Y .  275.12 

Fractured  rib,  injured  arm 
Elsamane  L.  Kirby,  Cayuga,  N.  Y  .  101.43 

Fractured  foot  bones 

Katharine  H.  Griffin,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y .  193.00 

Injured  neck  shoulder 

George  H.  Munger,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y.  .  520.24 

Fractured  hand,  cut  scalp,  injured  shoulder 
Harold  Thomas,  Lowman,  N.  Y.  .  203.28 

Injured  nose,  back,  leg 

Howard  Douglas  Ayres,  Harford,  N.  Y .  144.01 

Cut  scalp,  injured  chest 

Glenn  Alexander,  Cortland,  N.  Y .  250.71 

Injured  back,  shoulder,  chest 

Gordon  W.  Fox.  Marathon,  N.  Y .  104.28 

Injured  legs,  chest  f  back 

Wilma  S.  Hoyt,  Walton,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Fractured  foot 

Sheldon  R.  Kinney,  Sidney,  N.  Y .  162.86 

Fractured  ribs,  shoulder  blade 

Everett  H.  Oatway,  Byron,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Injured  shoulder  &  arm 

Mary  Coniber,  Pavilion.  N.  Y . ...110.71 

Injured  shoulder,  back,  leg 

Betty  Jean  Barragan,  Mohawk.  N.  Y .  130.00 

Injured  hip 

Richard  Morak,  Turin.  N.  Y . 235.71 

Injured  knee 

Dora  M.  Lemckc,  Hilton,  N.  Y . 170.00 

Injured  chest,  fractured  rib 
Lucille  Ellsworth.  Rush,  N.  Y.  . .  138.57 

Injured  back  &  legs 

Helen  Kern,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  364.28 

Injured  collarbone 

William  Cowie.  Churchville.  N.  Y.  665.71 

Fractured  ribs,  injured  lung 
Nicholas  Korona,  Ft.  Johnson,  N.  Y .  116.43 

Cut  head,  injured  foot 

Alice  C.  Pahl,  Lockport,  N.  Y . .  129.28 

Injured  shoulder 

Gary  Capron.  Boonville.  N.  Y . . .  377.50 

Multiple  injuries  &  bruises 
Dorothy  Alice  Link.  Taberg,  N.  Y .  165.50 

Injured  neck,  thighs 

Anna  Irene  Watkin,  Camden,  N.  Y .  278.42 

Fractured  ribs,  cut  bead,  injured  shoulder 

Albert  T.  Baldwin,  Rome,  N.  Y .  606.43 

Injured  chest,  back,  knees,  cuts  &  bruises 

George  L.  Longyear,  LaFayette,  N.  Y .  142.22 

Injured  knee 

Frank  H.  Carroll,  LaFayette,  N.  Y .  375.00 

Injured  neck 

Carl  Dennis,  Manlius.  N.  Y .  246.42 

Injured  neck  and  back 


Frederick  L.  White,  Lima,  N.  Y .  136.75 

Deep  cut  forearm,  bruised  forehead 

George  Gregory,  Medina  N.  Y .  620.36 

Fractured  pelvis,  concussion 
Edward  Dragon,  Albion  N.  Y . . .....  260.00 

Injured  back 

Lillian  Mary  Glodt.  So.  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  185.00 

Injured  neck  shoulder  &  chest 

Mary  A.  Nigro,  Troy,  N.  Y . .  553.70 

Injured  arm,  neck,  back 

Irene  Asman,  Monticello,  N.  Y .  161.07 

Injured  back 

Eula  Richards,  Candor,  N.  Y .  355.18 

Fractured  arm,  bruised  face 
Mabel  Neville,  Groton,  N.  Y .  115.00 

Fractured  forearm 

Ralph  James  Odle,  Williamson,  N.  Y .  100.60 

Injured  teeth,  cut  lip 

Sinus  E.  Jorgensen,  Newark,  N.  Y.  . 340.00 

Fractured  hip  &  ribs 

Donald  L.  Woodard,  Dundee,  N.  Y .  121.96 

Cut  scalp,  body  bruises 

Judson  Bailey,  Towanda,  Pa .  111.43 

Fractured  arm  &  thumb,  cut  head  &  face 

Maynard  L.  Berg,  Warren,  Pa .  142.86 

Concussion,  injured  neck,  lip 
Dante  Coccodrill,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa.  . . . .  107.14 

Injured  neck  &  back 

Bruce  D.  LaBar,  Hamburg,  N.  1 .  296.30 

Injured  hip,  head,  kidney 

Harold  W.  Haggerty,  Sussex,  N.  J .  270.00 

Fractured  knee,  cut  forehead,  concussion 
Nicholas  Danyluk,  Great  Meadows.  N.  J.  357.40 
Concussion,  fractured  rib.  cuts  &  bruises 

Eva  Deats,  Vienna,  N.  J .  178.58 

Fractured  collarbone,  cuts,  bruises 

Mrs.  Annie  Deutsch,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  _  146.43 

Fractured  wrist,  multiple  bruises 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Staats,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J .  339.28 

Injured  neck,  cuts 

Minnie  E.  Smith,  Sussex,  N.  J .  272.14 

Injured  shoulder  &  arm 

Milton  Byer,  Trenton,  N.  J .  100.00 

Injured  ear,  head 

Helen  Rzeczowski,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  112.86 

Injured  back,  knee,  head 

Eugene  L.  Martel,  Worcester,  Mass .  130.00 

Fractured  ribs,  injured  back 

Gary  A.  Lawrence,  Whately,  Mass .  149.36 

Cut  head,  lip,  broken  tooth 

Flora  M.  Day,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.  _  273.00 

Injured  chest  &  back 

Annabelle  Hall,  Ashfield,  Mass .  213.64 

Injured  back 

Real  Bolduc,  New  Haven,  Vt .  260.00 

Concussion,  injured  ribs  &  eye 

Amie  Blanchard,  Bethel,  Vt .  150.00 

Injured  neck 

Aime  LaFramme,  Bennington,  Vt .  130.00 

Fractured  leg 

Helen  Louise  Bisson,  No.  Pownal.  Vt .  145.72 

Fractured  ankle,  cut  scalp  &  eyelid 
John  Richard  Qiiclch,  Alburg,  Vt .  116.00 

Injured  chin,  lmeo 

Charles  M.  Higgins,  Littleton,  N.  H .  228.57 

Fractured  rib.  injured  knee 

Agnes  F.  Butler.  Salem,  N.  H . .  147.33 

Injured  back  &  shoulder 
Millicen  D.  Beede,  Plymouth,  N.  H .  324.00 


Fractured  hand,  injured  ribs,  knee,  ankle 
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Let’s 

talk 

about  service 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  SERVICE? 

Service  means  many  things  to  many  people. 


It  means  providing  you  with  the  quality 
petroleum  products  you  require  to  run  your 
farm  efficiently  when  you  need  them. 

Often,  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  Last 
winter  was  a  good  example.  The  snow  was 
heavy  and  the  roads  treacherous.  In  a 
number  of  cities  business  either  slowed 
down  or  stopped  completely.  On  many  a 
farm,  things  were  even  worse.  But  Atlantic 
Rural  Routemen  and  Distributors  made 
sure  their  customers  had  the  fuel  to  keep 
their  homes  warm  and  comfortable. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
kind  of  service  you  got  last  winter.  It  was 
the  type  of  prompt  service,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  that  you've  come  to  expect  from 
a  man  who  is  always  ready  and  able  to 
serve  you  with  fine  petroleum  products. 
The  following  are  just  a  few  products  that 
are  constantly  being  improved  upon  to 
make  your  job  just  a  little  easier. 


•  Atlantic  and 

Atlantic  Imperial®  Gasolines 

•  Atlantic  Heating  Oil  and  Kerosene 

•  Atlantic  Premium  Motor  Oil 

•  Atlantic  Multi-Purpose  Lubricant 

Every  Atlantic  product  is  backed  by  over 
ninety  years’  experience  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Each  is  the  best  money  can 
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AN  OIL  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Here’s  one  way  Atlantic  helps  you  get  the 
service  you  want ...  our  “service  station  on 
wheels”  carries  a  complete  line  of  quality 
motor  oils. 

•  ATLANTIC  ULTRAMO  MOTOR  OIL  for 

regular  low-temperature  start-stop  opera¬ 
tion  and  high-speed,  long-distance,  high- 
temperature  operation. 

•  ATLANTIC  ULTRAMO  MOTOR  OIL  S-1 

designed  for  severe  operating  conditions- 
sustained  high  engine  speeds  and  high 
operating  temperatures. 

•  ATLANTIC  ULTRAMO  SERIES  3  MOTOR 

OIL  for  hard-working,  hot-running  engines. 

•  ATLANTIC  ULTRAMO  20W-40  MOTOR 

OIL  excellent  for  year-round  fuel  economy. 
A  high-detergent,  multi-viscosity  oil  that 
provides  quick  starts  and  low  oil  consump¬ 
tion  in  both  gasoline  and  diesel  engines. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  line  of  motor 
oils,  the  familiar  Atlantic  truck  also  carries 
Atlantic  regular  gasoline  and  diesel  fuels. 
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THE  “SERVICE  STATION  ON  WHEELS” 

There’s  a  good  reason  why  we  refer  to  the 
familiar  Atlantic  truck  as  a  "service  sta¬ 
tion  on  wheels.”  Just  as  an  Atlantic  station 
stocks  a  full  line  of  products  to  help  keep 
your  car  on  the  go,  the  “station”  that  stops 
by  your  farm  provides  the  products  you 
need  to  keep  your  machinery  operating  at 
peak  efficiency. 

And,  just  as  important,  the  man  behind 
the  wheel— who  delivers  these  high-quality 
products- is  always  ready  to  supply  you 
with  the  latest  information  on  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  to  offer  helpful  maintenance  tips. 
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For  more  information  about  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  services  provided  by  Atlantic  to 
help  you,  call  your  Atlantic  Rural  Route- 
man  or  your  Atlantic  Distributor.  He’ll  be 
happy  to  visit  you  and  describe  the  high- 


quality  products  and  dependable  service 
that  have  made  Atlantic  a  name  to  count 
on.  All  year  long,  look  to  Atlantic  for  fine 
petroleum  products  and  sound  advice  to 
keep  your  farm  running  smoothly. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm  service 

Watch  the  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 
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American  Agriculturist,  July  1,  1961 


What  youngster  could  re¬ 
sist  the  appeal  of  a  real 
pony?  And  is  there  a  farm 
that  really  couldn’t  afford 
one?  If  there  is  why  not 
try  raising  them  for  profit 
as  a  sideline. 


Little  Ponies 


Bring 


habitat,  for  centuries  their  only 
food  was  salt  hay  and  heather,  and 
sometimes  a  scarcity  of  these.  Their 
small  size  is  attributed  to  this  fact. 
In  this  country,  where  food  is  boun¬ 
tiful,  they  are  gaining  in  stature — 
but  they  cease  to  qualify  as  Shet- 
lands  if  they  measure  over  46  inches 
at  the  withers. 

.  An  importer  of  ponies  from  the 
Shetland  Islands  attributes  their  in¬ 
nate  friendliness  and  their  adapta¬ 
bility  and  tolerance  to  the  capers  of 
children  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  handled  for  centuries 
in  their  native  islands.  Fere  they 
are  given  “the  run  of  the  house’’ 
with  the  dogs  and  children. 

The  pony  project  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  rapidly.  The  American  Shet¬ 
land  Pony  Club,  a  national  organi¬ 
zation,  has  4,568  members.  Their  an¬ 
nual  registration  of  foals  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,119  in  1950  to  7,397 


in  1959.  And  the  Club  has  also  put 
out  a  pamphlet  on  a  4-H  pony 
project. 


IF  DAYS  ARE  GRAY 

By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

What  if  the  days  are  etched  in  gray? 
I  can  think  of  golden  things: 

Bees  in  clover,  and  the  way 
Just  one  spotted  jonquil  brings 
Sun  to  any  window  row 

On  undulating  row  of  wheat, 
Goldenrod  and  goldenglow. 

Maples  down  an  autumn  street, 
Corn  heaped  in  a  farmer’s  bin, 

Gold  cake  fluffy  as  a  feather, 

And  children’s  laughter  drifting  in 
The  doorway  when  they  romp  to¬ 
gether! 


Big  Money 


By  CHARLES  O.  WISHAM 


Housewife 
is 

Ham  Radio  Fan 


By  AGNES  A.  WARD 
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JN  A  little  valley  in  Salem  County, 
*New  Jersey,  roams  a  herd  of  125 
Shetland  ponies  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Bell,  and  their 
daughter.  The  250  acre  range  (Bell’s 
Pony  Farm)  is  sheltered  by  woods, 
and  has  a  natural  stream  gurgling 
through  it,  which  affords  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply. 

For  twenty  years,  from  1929  to 
1949,  Mr.  Bell  was  a  breeder  of 
Percheron  draft  horses.  He  won 
many  citations,  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  and  particularly,  in  1945,  a 
national  citation  as  achievement 
breeder  of  registered  Percherons. 
However,  by  1949  he  realized  that 
the  market  for  draft  horses  was 
about  at  an  end,  and  he  sold  them. 

In  1952  his  love  of  horses  and  his 
sense  of  loss  was  so  strong  that  he 
purchased  an  outstanding  Shetland 
stallion  and  a  few  grade  mares,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  herd.  Mat¬ 
ing  the  stallion  with  these  mares 
gave  him  some  geldings,  which  he 
traded  for  more  grade  mares.  By 
1954  he  had  accumulated  40  grade 
mares,  and  then  he  began  to  ex¬ 
change  the  grades  for  registered 
mares.  In  two  years  time  his  herd 
had  progressed  to  the  point  where 
his  registered  stock  equalled  his 
grade  stock. 

Now  Mr.  Bell  purchased  four 
more  outstanding  stallions,  all  close¬ 
ly  related  to  famous  sires,  and  was 
in  position  to  breed  fancy  stock.  By 
1960  he  had  70  registered  mares,  and 
he  was  able  to  sell  47  ponies.  For 
one  of  the  stallions  he  received 
$2,500,  and  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  was  $600. 

Mr.  Bell  points  out  that  ponies 
make  a  wonderful  mutual  project 
for  grandparents&nd  children.  With 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  remarked: 
“Give  me  a  couple  of  children  with 
their  grandpop  and  I  will  sell  them 
a  pony.  The  grandpop’s  enthusiasm 
often  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
children.” 

There  is  a  good  market  for  ponies 
in  the  $250  price  range,  although  he 
himself  has  sold  for  much  higher 
prices  to  well-to-do  families  for  rec¬ 
reation  projects  involving  hobbies 


for  retired  persons,  and  for  child 
character-building. 

“The  family  working  together  in 
training,  feeding,  show  work,  and 
customer  contact,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “is 
very  important  and  interesting.  The 
value  of  the  pony  depends  much  on 
its  friendliness  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  handled.  Training 
should  start  at  birth.  A  pony  fond¬ 
led,  talked  to,  and  treated  kindly 
from  the  very  first  acquires  a  dog¬ 
like  attachment  to  man,  which 
greatly  aids  in  breaking  it  to  harn¬ 
ess,  saddle,  or  show  training.” 

The  bleak,  windy  landscape  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  where  the  ponies 
originated  produces  a  hardiness  al¬ 
most  unbelievable,  and  housing  the 
ponies  presents  no  problems.  They 
can  be  housed  in  an  open  shed  which 
Mr.  Bell  does.  His  shed  is  situated 
on  a  slight  elevation  of  land  with 
a  gentle  slope.  This  provides  good 
drainage,  and  the  building,  being 
open  to  the  south,  provides  sunny, 
snug  quarters  for  the  herd. 

A  well-filled  hay  rick  extends  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
providing  a  supplement  ration  with 
the  pasture.  Incidentally,  unless  the 
ponies  are  driven  or  exercised  con¬ 
siderably,  pasture  and  hay  are  suffi¬ 
cient  foods  for  them.  In  their  island 


“KPMR”— that  means  Pat  (Mrs. 
John)  Miller,  a  Franklin.  N.  Y. 
housewife  who  enthusiastically  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  the  fascination  of  be¬ 
ing  a  ham-operator.  She  is  the  only 
woman  ham-operator  in  this  vicinity. 

“No  one  else  in  the  whole  world 
has  the  same  call  letters,  and  there 
are  about  300,000  of  us  over  the 
world,”  she  said.  “First  I  was  a  nov¬ 
ice,  but  now  I  have  my  general  class 
license — the  first  license  I  ever  got 
free,”  she  commented  wryly. 

Her  set-up  is  in  a  room  called  a 
“radio  shack.”  An  Apache  transmit¬ 
ter  runs  180  watts  on  a  CW  code; 
150  watts  on  her  microphone.  If  the 
Apache  transmits,  the  Mohawk  re¬ 
ceives,  and  both  are  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulates  all  frequen¬ 
cies.  For  microphone,  Pat  uses  one 
frequency;  for  code,  another.  Her 
preference  is  code.  It  presents  more 
of  a  challenge,  like  a  language,  with 
letters  having  meaning.  A  “ham” 
calls  an  ordinary  telephone  a  land¬ 
line. 

Pat’s  Proficiency  Certificate  is  on 
the  wall,  but  it  took  quizzing  to  find 
out  about  it.  The  Millers’  son  John 
put  the  kits  together,  and  when  he 
left  home  “nagged  Pat  into  taking 
over  the  ‘shack’  ”,  after  a  bit  of  in¬ 
struction  on  radio  theory.  She  was 
soon  with  it,  and  now  life  would  be 
dull  without  it.  Cards  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  decorate  two 
walls.  A  map  pinpoints  contacts,  for 
she  has  talked  to  folks  in  Japan, 
Russia,  the  Congo  (pre-independ¬ 
ence)  a  Maritime  radio  officer  off 
the  Azores,  Hawaii,  and  to  all  the 
home  states  except  Idaho  and  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Of  top  features  for  hams,  Pat  likes 
best  the  DX-long  distance  and  Rag- 
Chewing.  “That’s  just  blabbering  — 
a  world-wide  enjoyment,”  she  says. 
Should  Franklin  ever  be  caught  in 
an  emergency  crisis,  it  can  bank  on 
Pat’s  efficient  handling  of  the 
“bands”  to  contact  help. 

And  Mrs.  Miller  doesn’t  neglect 
her  farm  duties.  The  Miller  farm  is 
located  way  up  on  a  high  hill,  with 
the  grounds  landscaped  like  a  park, 
much  of  which  is  done  by  her  on  top 
of  the  other  farm  work.  But  spare 
time  finds  Pat  calling,  likely  CQ- 
With  so  many  world-wide  friends  at 
a  twist  of  the  dial,  it’s  a  must,  a 
stimulating  diversion.  The  ham 
bands  can  create  wide  horizons. 


Mrs.  Miller,  a  New  York  farm  housewife,  with  the  world  at  her  fingertips. 
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George  Nusser  is  busy  taking  an  or¬ 
der  from  one  of  the  stores  served  by 
Quality  Farms. 


Top  quality  and  cooperative  selling  bring — 


MORE 


PROFITS 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 
Associate  Editor 


EGG 


MISTER  POULTRYMAN,  are  you  tired  of 
getting  reams  of  free  advice  from  editors? 
We  tell  you  that  you  must  do  a  better  job 
of  disease  control,  have  a  more  efficient 
feeding  program,  operate  a  larger  business, 
strive  for  a  higher  rate  of  lay  over  a  longer 
period,  do  a  better  job  of  marketing,  etc.  etc. 
ad  nauseum — and  that  if  you  do  all  these  things 
you  can  pay  off  the  mortgage ! 

Cheer  up!  My  boss  (not  my 
better  half,  either)  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  list  for  me  to  consider 
each  day.  Maybe  we  can  both 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
everyone  knows  that  the  way 
to  win  a  ball  game  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ninth  is  to  hit 
a  home  run  with  the  bases 
loaded— but  doing  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again. 

Well,  sir,  rather  than  tell 
you  what  you  ought  to  do,  here’s  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  four  Empire  State  poultrymen 
are  doing.  These  men  specialize  in  “a  good  egg,” 
and  receive  a  premium  price  for  their  efforts. 

Getting  Premium  Price 

Four  poultrymen  —  Floyd  Many,  Hobart; 
Francis  Petersen,  Milford;  George  Nusser,  Lau¬ 
rens;  and  Donald  Adair,  Sr.,  Gilbertsville — have 
set  up  the  Quality  Farms  Association-  to  market 
their  eggs.  They  are  moving  between  10,000  and 
11,000  dozen  per  week  to  17  stores  operated  by 
the  Central  Markets  grocery  chain  (see  story 
on  this  chain’s  local  vegetable  buying  in  the 
May  6,  1961,  issue  of  American  Agriculturist). 
The  Central  Market  stores  are  at  present  tak¬ 
ing  the  entire  production  of  the  four  producers, 
and  are  paying  a  considerable  premium  over 
the  Urner-Barry  New  York  City  prices. 

Floyd  says,  “If  a  buyer  orders  80  cases  of 
eggs  one  week  and  150  the  next,  he  doesn’t 
want  to  hear  all  the  excuse's  why  the  seller  can’t 
deliver.  Buyers  dislike  taking  time  to  deal  with 
many  producers;  they  like  a  centralized  supply 
—and  centralized  bookkeeping.  Working  to¬ 
gether  has  given  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  market.”  He  goes  on:  “If 
eggs  go  in  the  stores  marked  ‘Grade  A,’  they 
had  better  be  Grade  A.” 

Meeting  A  High  Standard 

As  the  name  of  the  organization  suggests, 
emphasis  on  quality  is  a  cornerstone  of  its 
business.  A  formal  contract  signed  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  says,  in  part:  “It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  this  partnership  is  dedicated  to  a  quality 
production  program,  and  that  the  objective  and 
goal  of  each  partner  in  the  partnership  is  an 
average  yield  of  90  percent  of  ‘A’  and  ‘AA’ 
Quality  eggs.” 

Mincing  no  words,  the  contract  goes  on :  “Dis¬ 
regard  by  any  partner  of  this  quality  program 
will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  partnership 
agreement,  and  will  entitle  the  other  members 
to  impose  penalties.  Continued  violation  of  the 


basic  rule  aforementioned  shall  constitute 
ground  for  expulsion  of  the  partner  from  the 
partnei’ship.” 

Quality  Farms,  Inc.  buys  eggs  from  its  four 
members,  paying  each  the  same  price  for  every 
dozen  of  Large,  Medium,  etc.  Then  the  organ¬ 
ization  sells  to  Central  Markets,  and  any  profits 
made  by  the  organization  are  divided  among 
the  members  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  a  quan¬ 
tity  and  grade  basis.  Thus,  if  one  producer  ships 
a  higher  proportion  of  Grade  A  than  another, 
he  will  be  rewarded  at  the  time  of  the  profit 
split. 

Learning  About  Marketing 

These  producers  agree  that  maintaining  qual¬ 
ity  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  also  believe  that  any  group  of  poul¬ 
trymen  contemplating  a  similar  organization 
should,  before  they  make  their  move,  first  lo¬ 
cate  a  market  willing  to  pay  a  premium  price 
for  premium  eggs.  As  producers  only,  they  used 
to  feel  differently  about  many  phases  of  mar¬ 
keting  eggs;  getting  closer  to  the  problems  of 
the  retailer  has  changed  some  of  their  view¬ 
points. 

The  importance  of  developing  a  market  first 
is  emphasized  by  some  figures  from  Cornell 
University.  They  indicate  that  it  costs  about 
an  extra  five  cents  a  dozen  to  deliver  eggs  to 
stores  and  restaurants  as  compared  to  selling 
them  wholesale. 

It  seems  obvious,  too,  that  the  opportunity 
for  this  type  of  semi-retailing  is  limited  and 
therefore  that  the  wide-awake  poultrymen  are 
likely  to  get  it — and  must  stay  wide  awake  to 
keep  it. 

George,  who  receives  a  salary  as  manager  at 
Quality  Farms,  is  grateful  to  Central  Markets 


for  an  agreement  to  put  Extra  Large  eggs  in 
special  cartons.  Previously  they  tended  to  break 
when  put  in  cartons  designed  for  “Large.”  He’s 
also  happy  that  the  chain  sometimes  puts  on  an 
“egg  special,”  with  added  promotion,  to  clean  up 
a  temporary  overage  in  production. 

Eggs  are  picked  up  at  egg  holding  rooms  on 
the  four  farms  at  least  twice  a  week.  They  are 
washed  and  sorted  by  size  on  the  farms,  but 
candling  and  cartoning  take  place  at  a  central 
handling  point.  This  40’  x  75’  building,  formerly 
a  broiler  house  at  the  Nusser  farm,  contains 
a  refrigerated  egg  room,  freezers  to  prepare 
cracked  eggs  for  delivery  to  a  bakery  in  Al¬ 
bany,  and  rented  candling  and  cartoning  equip¬ 
ment. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Eggs  are  put  up  in  six  different  cartons: 
Empire  State  Label,  Extra  Large,  Large,  Medi¬ 
um,  Small,  and  Economy  “C”.  Seven  Central 
Market  stores  are  presently  ordering  some  of 
the  Empire  State  Label  quality,  paying  an  extra 
premium  of  2  cents  per  dozen.  A  regular  run 
of  eggs  usually  isn’t  worth  grading  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  label  because  it  contains  too  few  that  will 
meet  requirements.  When  putting  up  Empire 
State  cartons,  only  eggs  from  birds  in  produc¬ 
tion  between  their  third  and  tenth  months  are 
candled. 

Looking  ahead,  there  will  be  other  problems 
to  overcome  as  the  organization  moves  ahead. 
But,  as  Floyd  Many  says,  “Even  if  the  organiz¬ 
ation  breaks  even  it’s  still  a  good  market  for 
our  eggs.  If  it  makes  profits,  they  come  back 
to  members  according  to  the  quality  they  pro¬ 
duced.  We  think  it  has  a  real  future.” 

After  visiting,  looking,  and  listening  —  I’m 
sure  it  has,  too! 


GORDON  CONKLIN 
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"LKT  IT  »i:u\  here” 

OME  YEARS  ago,  I  stood  upon  Lexington 
Green  where  the  Minutemen  gathered  to 
face  the  advancing  redcoats.  Dry  pages  of  a 
history  bodk  came  alive  as  our  guide  told  us 
of  the  event  and  how  one  man,  wounded  in 
the  exchange  of  musket  fire,  staggered  to  a 
nearby  house  to  die  in  his  wife’s  arms. 

Engraved  upon  a  rock  (appropriately,  New 
England  granite)  are  the  immortal  words 
spoken  by  Captain  Parker  as  he  watched 
British  soldiers  approach.  You  remember  them 
— “Stand  your  ground.  Don’t  fire  unless  fired 
upon,  but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war  let  it 
begin  here.” 

I  could  almost  see  the  Captain  talking  to 
the  men  around  him.  These  are  the  words  of 
a  man  who  had  no  illusions  about  the  glory 
of  battle,  who  knew  the  agony  and  bitterness 
of  warfare.  But  he  believed  that  something 
was  at  stake  important  enough  to  justify  lay¬ 
ing  his  life  on  the  line. 

After  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  veteran  was  interviewed  about  what  the 
fighting  was  all  about.  Asked  about  the  Stamp 
Act,  he  replied,  “I  never  saw  one  of  those 
stamps.  I’m  certain  I  never  paid  one  penny 
for  them.” 

“Well,”  the  interviewer  persisted,  “what 
about  the  tea  tax?”  The  battle-scarred  one 
answered,  “Tea  tax?  I  never  drank  a  drop  of 
the  stuff;  the  boys  threw  it  all  overboard.” 

The  questioner  then  asked,  “I  suppose,  then, 
that  you  had  been  reading  Harrington  or  Sid¬ 
ney  or  Locke  about  the  eternal  principles  of 
liberty.”  To  which  the  grizzled  veteran  replied, 
“Never  heard  of  ’em.” 

The  young  student  making  the  queries  was 
confused.  “Well  then,  what  was  the  fight  all 
about?”  The  old  soldier  said,  “Young  man, 
what  we  meant  in  going  for  those  redcoats 
was  this:  we  had  always  governed  ourselves, 
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and  we  always  meant  to.  They  didn’t  mean 
we  should.” 

And  so  “it  began  there” — but  the  struggle 
for  freedom  .is  not  yet  finished. 

— Gordon  Conklin 

granges: 

QN  JULY  1,  Mrs. 

Augusta  Chapman 
succeeds  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei  as  home  editor 
of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mrs.  Hebei 
and  the  specialists  in 
foods,  clothing  and 
gardening  who  write 
for  her  pages,  our 
home  department  has 
become  of  outstand¬ 
ing  interest  and  value 
to  our  women  readers. 

Our  new  home  editor 
is  fitted  by  her  farm  background,  training,  and 
experience  to  continue  to  make  the  American 

Agriculturist  home 
pages  the  best  read 
women’s  section  in 
any  farm  paper. 

Mrs.  Chapman  has 
a  keen  interest  in 
serving  rural  home¬ 
makers,  and  We  feel 
fortunate  that  she  has 
joined  our  staff.  You 
may  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  this 
issue  by  turning  to 
page  12  and  reading 
her  first  feature  ar¬ 
ticle,  “How  to  Be¬ 
come  a  Practical  Nurse.” 

Also  as  of  July  1,  Robert  Steiner,  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been 
field  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  has 
resigned  to  become 
assistant  editor  of  the 
Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture,  where 
he  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  for 
his  Master’s  degree. 

During  the  time  Mr. 

Steiner  has  been  field 
editor  he  has  gained 
the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  staff,  all 
of  whom  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  position. 

i,o\(,-TUii;  dire*  Tons 

OME  MEMBERS  tell  me  that  they  have 
little  control  over  the  farm  organizations 
and  cooperatives  to  which  they  belong,  and 
that  directors  and  officers  tend  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  control.  One  suggested  cure  is 
to  limit  the  term  of  directors,  and  either  make 
them  ineligible  for  election  or  require  a  year's 
lapse  between  terms.  This  is  a  serious  pro- 
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posal,  one  which  should  not  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  careful  cohsideration.  i 

We  have  two  possibilities  for  control  of  any 
organization:  either  the  policies  are  decided 
by  a  board  of  .directors,  or  by  hired  manage¬ 
ment.  Unquestionably,  the  board  should  set 
policies,  and  hired  management  should  exe¬ 
cute  them — but  this  requires  a  strong  board. 
It  takes  time  for  a  board  member  to  learn  the 
job,  and  the  loss  to  a  cooperative  by  limiting 
his  term  might  be  greater  than  any  gain. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  have  always  held 
that  members  do  have  the  power  to  control 
organizations  if  they  will  use  it.  When  a  mem¬ 
ber  complains  about  an  action,  I  first  want  to 
know  whether  he  stands  alone,  or  if  a  major¬ 
ity  are  with  him.  If  he  is  one  of  a  majority, 
policies  can'  be  changed.  And  the  fact  that  a 
director  is  eligible  for  re-election  doesn’t  mean 
that  he  is  automatically  elected.  He  can  be  de¬ 
feated,  and  someone  more  acceptable  to  mem¬ 
bers  can  be  elected. 

In  the  future,  cooperatives  can  well  play  an 
even  more  important  role  in  agriculture  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  Any  method  of  insur¬ 
ing  membership  control  is  worth  studying. 
But  let’s  not  move  with  undue  haste. 


GETTING  READY! 

A  number  OF  FARMERS  have  said  to  me 
^  quite  frankly  that,  expecting  milk  produc¬ 
tion  quotas  in  some  form,  they  have  “put 
themselves  in  position  where  such  quotas  will 
not  hurt!” 

In  other  words,  anticipating  some  form  of 
control,  they  have  increased  production  be¬ 
yond  what  they  normally  would,  so  that  if  the 
restriction  is  applied  they  will  still  be  able  to 
produce  a  normal  amount  of  milk. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  how  much  this  has 
contributed  to  our  current  surplus  of  milk? 


ItliAL  LEADER 

DARRY  GOLDWATER,  senator  from  Ari- 
^zona,  has  attained  national  stature  as  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  branch  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  He  is  a  forceful  member, 
stands  by  his  guns  regardless  of  pressure,  and 
may  well  have  more  grass  roots  support  than 
his  opponents  realize. 

Watch  him  and,  if  you  agree  with  what  he 
says  and  does,  why  not  encourage  him  with  a 
postcard  or  letter  of  appreciation?  Just  send  it 
to  him  at  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FISHING 

'IXT’ETTING  a  line  in  a  cool  stream  is  not 
primarily  to  provide  food  for  a  hungry 
family.  Its  purpose  is  to  relax  tired  nerves  and 
muscles,  to  take  time  to  meditate  on  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  and  the  wonder  of  life —  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  you  see  on  the  front  page  of  this 
issue,  to  share  the  companionship  of  a  son  or 
grandson. 


Let  us  go  out  and  tell  our  fellow  citizens 
and  our  youngsters,  that  it  is  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington  that  gives  them  liberty 
— it  is  the  Government  that  threatens  liberty. 
Freedom  is  not  a  gift  of  government.  Freedom 
is  their  heritage  as  God’s  children.  They  can 
enjoy  it  only  so  long  as  they  guard  it  zeal¬ 
ously,  walking  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
proud  of  their  individual  responsibilities,  eager 
to  disckarge  the  obligations  laid  upon  them  by 
the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

- — Comm,  for  Constitutional  Government 
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MAY  UNIFORM  PRICE  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Market  is 
§3.71.  In  May,  1960,  it  was  §3.64,  and  the  April,  *61 
price  was  §3.91.  Receipts  of  milk  under  Order  27  were 
highest  in  any  month  in  history  of  the  Order,  according 
to  the  Administrator,  with  an  increase  of  1.40  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Consumption  was  down  1.35  percent 
from  last  year. 

May  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected  to  a 
3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows:  BOSTON,  201-210  zone, 
§3.79  ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  §3 . 95  ;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b. 
city,  §4.08  ;  CONNECTICUT,  §4.59  at  city  plants  for  near¬ 
by  zone  farmers . 

CONDITION  OF  NEW  YORK  APPLES  on  June  1  was  considerably 
above  same  date  in  '60.  U.  S.  apple  crop  estimate  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  last  year  and  above  average.  New  York 
PEACH  crop  estimate  about  some  as  '60  ;  New  Jersey  down 
considerably;  U.  S.  estimate,  largest  crop  since  '46. 

U.  S.  PEAR  crop  same  as  last  year  ;  12%  below  average.  U.  S. 
SWEET  CHERRIES  32%  above  '60,  4%  above  average.  New  York 
crop  about  average. 

FINAL  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM  SIGN-UP  TOTALED  26,687,682  acres 
on  1,172,165  U.  S.  farms.  Acreage  taken  out  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  production  is  about  26%  of  average  acres 
devoted  to  these  crops  in  two  years. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  EXPERIMENTS  show  it  takes  about  4 
times  as  much  water  to  grow  a  bushel  of  corn  without 
fertilizer  as  when  adequate  fertilizer  is  applied. 

More  plants  per  acre  are  possible  and  fertilized  corn 
roots  go  deeper. 


PESSIMISM  IS  GROWING  as  to  probable  passage  of  Omnibus 
Farm  Bill.  Talk  is  that  feed  grain  program  will  be  extend¬ 
ed,  with  this  year's  cooperators  getting  a  10%  bonus, 
plus  passage  of  a  wheat  program  similar  to  feed  grain 
program,  requiring  all  big  producers  (probably  over  15 
acres)  to  cut  wheat  acreage  at  least  10%  in  order  to  get 
supports . 

Talk  is  for  supports  at  §2.00,  21  d  more  than  ’61.  Also, 
conservation  payments  to  cooperators  at  rate  of  one- 
half  the  support  price  on  acreage  reduction  of  10%,  and 
more  for  deeper  acreage  cuts. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  17,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  §3. 13  ;  a  year  ago ,  §3.67. 


THE  only  sport  that’s  just  my 
1  dish  is  matching  wits  with  wily 
fish.  When  I  am  tired  from  work 
or  care,  I  quickly  mend  the  wear 
and  tear  by  shouldering  my  fav-rite 
pole  and  heading  for  a  fishing  hole. 
It’s  shady  there  beside  the  pool,  the 
air  is  fresh  and  always  cool;  I  prop 
the  pole  upon  a  knee  and  rest  my 
back  against  a  tree,  then  just  re¬ 
lax  and  let  a  worm,  suspended  bv 
the  bobber,  squirm  until  some  un¬ 
suspecting  fish  decides  to  grab  it 
with  a  swish.  If  I  am  lucky,  that 
won’t  be  until  I’ve  snoozed  a  while, 
by  gee. 

But  even  when  my  luck  is  great 
and  lots  of  big  ones  take  my  bait, 
the  fishing’s  not  the  biggest  thrill; 
instead,  it’s  seeing  if  I  will  succeed 
in  sneaking  off  before  Mirandy 
taps  me  for  some  chore.  Escaping 
that  gal’s  eagle  eye  is  far  from 
easy,  and  when  I  accomplish  it, 
I’ve  got  my  wish  if  I  don’t  catch  a 
single  fish.  I  fool  her  only  half  the 
time,  but  that  makes  vict’ry  more  sublime;  just  like  a  convict,  any 
day  is  glorious  if  I  get  away,  I  always  want  to  holler  “wheel”  when 
fish  are  hooked  instead  of  me. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  TOUR- AUGUST  3-25,  1961 


Conducted  by  Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 

Travel  in  luxury  through  some  of  the  most  rugged,  most  beautiful,  most  picturesque  country  in  the 
world— our  own  "Golden  West".  You'll  see  unbelievable  colors,  spectacular  chasms  and  waterfalls, 
the  world's  finest  mountain  panoramas,  the  picturesque  California  Coast. 

You'll  travel  with  friendly  American  Agriculturist  folks  and  meet  people  you'll  always  remember 
as  having  been  part  of  a  thrilling  experience.  You'll  travel  without  a  worry  in  the  world— every  tour 
detail  is  carefully  planned  by  the  experienced  tour  specialists  of  TSB.  You'll  have  no  money  worries 
—the  all-expense  ticket  covers  everything,  even  tips, 

For  complete  information  on  this  tour  of  the 


mail  coupon  today, 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  S-2 
Travel  Service  Bureau 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 

FORM 
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Please  rush  me  free  booklet  and  full  information  on  the 
all-expense  American  Agriculturist-TSB  Golden  West 
Holiday,  August  3-25,  1961. 


9  Buffalo 


Des  Moines 
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Iowa 
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Here's  where  you'll  go  on 
your  Golden  West  Holiday 


CITY _ STATE _ 

please  print— mail  coupon  today— there's  no  obligation 
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Fire! 

Fire! 

Here’s  Where  an  Ounce 
of  Prevention  Counts 

By  E.  W.  FOSS* 


American  Agriculturist,  July  1,  1961 


IN  RECENT  newspaper  headlines 
*  there  have  been  too  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  serious  fires  where  lives 
have  been  snuffed  out  and  great  dol¬ 
lar  losses  incurred.  Practically  all  of 
these  fires  could  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  with  but  simple  attention  to  a 
few  basic  items.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  help  you  to  safeguard 
yourself,  your  family,  and  your  pos¬ 
sessions  from  loss  by  fire. 

Fire  Losses  Mount 

In  New  York  State  the  rural  fire 
losses  are  over  4  million  dollars  a 
year— this  amount  was  actually  paid 
out  by  cooperative  fire  insurance 
companies  alone  during  1959!  Be¬ 
sides  this,  260  people  lost  their  lives 
— with  the  greatest  number  in  the 
children  and  aged  category.  Other 
states  receiving  this  magazine  had 
similar  records — but  the  worst  part 
of  it  is  that  our  losses  increase  about 
7%  every  year  despite  improved  fire 
company  activity  and  the  presence 
of  fire  resistant  materials  and  fire 
engineering  know-how. 

Plan  Fire  Safety 

The  most  beautiful  home  may  be 
a  fire  trap — just  as  have  been  some 
of  our  (better?)  schools,  night  clubs, 
churches,  or  theaters  which  have 
gone  up  in  smoke.  When  buying  or 
renting  a  home  don’t  just  look  for 
an  attractive  paint  job  or  a  house  on 
the  right  side  of  town— also  look  for 
two  exits,  second  floor  windows 
opening  on  porch  roofs,  and  a  furn¬ 
ace  with  adequate  ventilation  be¬ 
tween  it  and  wood  floor  joists.  Does 
it  have  sill  cocks  where  a  hose  can 
be  attached  for  controlling  a  grass 
or  roof  fire?  Is  the  electric  entrance 
too  small  for  modern  electric  living? 
A  100  ampere  entrance  is  now  mini¬ 
mum  size. 

On  the  farm,  is  the  machine  stor¬ 
age  and  farm  shop  separated  (by 
at  least  50  feet )  from  the  dwelling 
and  production  buildings?  Is  the 
tractor  fuel  storage  under  ground  or 
away  from  buildings?  Are  L.P.  tanks 
away  from  windows  and  doors,  and 
out-of-doors?  If  kerosene  is  burned 
in  stoves  in  the  dwelling,  is  it  stored 
where  it  neither  endangers  an  en¬ 
trance  nor  the  drippings  saturate  a 
wood  floor? 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  build¬ 
ing — are  you  thinking  about  fire 
safety?  Do  you  realize,  for  instance, 
that  while  these  modern  high  level 
bedroom  windows  may  make  more 


*  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engin¬ 
eering,  Cornell  University. 


wall  space,  they  almost  prohibit 
anyone  ( particularly  children  or  old¬ 
er  folks)  from  getting  out  of  a  bed¬ 
room  when  fire  blocks  the  door? 
This  situation  is  so  serious  that  leg¬ 
islation  is  being  considered  requiring 
one  full  size  window  per  bedroom! 

One  out  of  ten  new  homes  is  a 
trailer— yet  every  year  un vented  (or 
poorly  vented  or  constructed)  trailer 
space  heaters  asphyxiate  or  burn 
many  occupants.  How  is  your  trailer 
heater?  The  above  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  points  to  think  about  when 
planning  or  buying. 

Fire  Detection  Equipment 

In  some  states  this  equipment  is 
required  for  certain  multiple  resi¬ 
dences — but  good  equipment  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  the  woods  are  full  of 
salesmen  selling  junk,  for  a  quick 
“buck.” 

In  my  opinion  this  equipment  is  of 
most  value  in  buildings  having  high 
value  of  contents,  not  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  owner  or  responsible 
person.  For  the  farm  it  could  be  the 
dairy  barn,  fruit  or  potato  storage, 
or  poultry  house.  One  thermostat 
unit  could  be  placed  over  the  furnace 
in  the  dwelling. 

A  good  fire  detection  system 
should  possess  the  (U.L.)  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Label  on  the  control  center  as 
well  as  on  each  thermostat.  It  must 
be  tested  regularly,  must  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  power  system  (or 
have  an  alternate  source  of  power), 
and  must  be  installed  by  someone 
familiar  with  both  the  system  and 
the  possible  danger  areas  in  the 
building. 

Lightning  Rods 

Fires,  from  lightning  lead  all  other 
causes  in  rural  areas.  It  is  also  true 
that  buildings  protected  by  lightning 
rods  (when  installed  by  those  who 
issue  a  U.L.  Master  Label)  virtually 
possess  100%  protection  from  this 
source  of  danger.  If  your  buildings 
have  been  recently  modified,  rebuilt, 
had  major  metal  work  added  wheth¬ 
er  plumbing,  barn  equipment,  or 
other  work;  do  call  your  local  light¬ 
ning  rod  company  representative,  be¬ 
cause  each  building  change  also 
changes  the  lightning  danger  poten¬ 
tial.  In  many  cases,  lightning  has 
jumped  from  a  conductor  to  the  pip¬ 
ing  of  a  newly  installed  water  sys¬ 
tem  or  other  new  metal  work.  Don’t 
forget,  also,  that  if  you  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  length  of  plastic  pipe  or 
substituted  a  rubber  hose  for  the 
regular  metal  pipe  due  to  freezing 
problems  you  probably  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  electrical  ground  provid¬ 


ing  a  major  risk  for  your  cattle  and 
the  barn. 

The  big  elm  or  maple  next  to  your 
house  in  the  front  yard  probably 
contributes  to  your  lightning  rod 
hazard — rather  than  alleviating  it.  In 
too  many  cases  lightning  has  struck 
the  top  of  such  a  tree  and  then  flared 
off  to  the  household  electric,  plumb¬ 
ing,  television,  or  telephone  connec¬ 
tions.  What’s  the  answer?  The  tree 
should  have  a  lightning  rod — tied  in 
with  the  house  system — to  protect 
(mostly)  the  house. 

Death  By  Fire 

No  one  answer  can  be  given  but 
one  fact  stands  out — most  fire  deaths 
are  a  result  of  asphyxiation  —  not 
burns!  Why?  Because  all  fires  con¬ 
sume  the  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
create  tremendous  volumes  of  both 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide 

the  first  a  lethal  gas  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  no  value  to  the  human  sys¬ 
tem.  It  takes  but  seconds  to  stop  you 
and  me  (or  anyone  else)  if  there  is 
little  oxygen  in  the  air  and  it  is  full 
of  carbon  monoxide. 

It  is  most  important  to  get  out  of 
a  burning  building  and  don’t  go  back 
in!  The  flames  and  heat  may  not 
look  serious,  but  the  gases  are  and 
you  can’t  see  them.  Home  fire  drills 
for  your  children  are  one  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  such  a  danger.  When 
you  leave  your  children  with  a  baby 
sitter,  do  you  instruct  her  regarding 
“What  to  Do”  in  case  of  fire?  Many 
fire  chiefs  are  teaching_  courses  for 
baby  sitters.  If  you  are  a  fire  officer, 
why  not  organize  a  school  in  your 
community?  It  is  needed,  is  excellent 
public  relations,  and  these  teenage 
baby  sitters  make  a  most  attractive 
audience! 

Fire  Extinguishers 

First,  I  would  always  know  where 
you  can  grab  a  blanket  or  coat  to 
wrap  around  a  child  or  grown  up 
whose  clothes  are  on  fire.  Next, 
two  kitchen  aids  are  most  helpful: 
1st,  Your  pound  package  of  baking 
soda;  a  handful  thrown  on  a  grease 
fire  is  most  effective.  2nd,  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  cover  placed  on  a  flaming 
frying  or  sauce  pan  will  smother  the 
fire.  Also,  know  where  to  shut  off 
electricity,  gas,  and  oil  lines.  Re¬ 
member,  you  can  extinguish  a  fire 
three  ways: 

1.  Remove  the  fuel 

2.  Remove  the  heat 

3.  Remove  the  oxygen  (smother 
it). 

The  best  way  to  put  out  the  aver¬ 
age  fire  which  will  be  in  wood,  pa¬ 
per,  or  other  carbonaceous  (Class  A) 


materials  is  to  put  water  on  it,  a 
cooling  process.  The  most  effective 
use  of  water  is  to  spray  it — there¬ 
fore  a  garden  hose  with  spray  nozzle 
and  several  places  to  attach  the  hose 
both  outdoors  and  in  the  cellar  are 
a  must.  Even  a  garden  sprinkler- 
can  is  a  most  effective  grass  fire 
extinguisher — so  also  is  a  lawn  roll¬ 
er.  Keep  handy  a  ladder,  shovel,  and 
broom. 

I  would  recommend  the  kinds  you 
can  recharge  yourself.  Now  available 
are  excellent  2%  gallon  air  pressur¬ 
ized  water  extinguishers.  They  can 
also  be  filled  with  an  anti-freeze  ex¬ 
tinguishing  liquid — your  air  com¬ 
pressor  will  keep  it  charged.  For 
farm  use,  the  5  gallon  back  pump  is 
standard — used  widely  by  rural  fire¬ 
men  and  forest  fire  wardens.  For  use 
around  flammable  liquids  (Class  B) 
the  dry  powder-air  pressurized  ex¬ 
tinguisher  is  excellent.  Use  the  old 
carbon  tetrachloride  pump  or  pres¬ 
surized  extinguisher  outdoors  —  the 
gases  produced  are  dangerous. 

A  C02  extinguisher  is  excellent 
for  kitchen  use— 2)4  lb.  for  the 
women  folks— 5  lb.  for  the  men  folks. 

Fires  in  electric  motors  (Class  Cl 
require  either  C02,  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride  or  dry  powder.  You  will  al¬ 
most  never  have  a  fire  in  a  motor 
if  it  is  protected  with  an  over  cur¬ 
rent  protection  switch  or  fuse.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  motor  clean,  oil  it 
if  it  is  not  a  sealed  motor,  and 
choose  the  correct  type  for  the  job. 
Motors  in  dusty  locations  must  be 
the  sealed  type!  Motors  for  pumps 
or  heavy  equipment  must  be  R.I.  or 
capacitator  start  type. 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

The  old  saying  particularly  applies 
to  fires.  By  proper  preventative 
maintenance,  we  can  avoid  most 
fires.  Do  get  rid  of  old  papers  and 
boxes.  Keep  the  grass  mowed.  Check 
mortar  joints  in  the  chimney  and 
have  it  pointed  up  or  rebuilt.  All  of 
these  little  things  keep  the  fires 
from  your  door  and  your  family- 
Make  1961  a  fire-safe  year. 

A  -great  deal  of  fire  literature  is 
available  for  the  asking — for  many 
applications.  Write  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

(1)  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers,  85  John  Street,  New  York 
38,  New  York 

(2)  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Bos-  , 
ton,  Massachusetts 

(3)  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment,  your  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 
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Suggested  Ways  to  Cut 

Government 
Spending 


ON  MAY  25,  President  Kennedy 
presented  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  proposals  for 
billions  of  new  spending.  In  the 
main  they  concerned  defense  and  the 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

Certainly,  as  a  citizen  and  tax¬ 
payer,  I  cannot  say  with  conviction 
that  all  the  things  he  proposed  are 
unneeded.  But  I  can  express  a  firm 
conviction  {hat  many  present  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  do  not  need  ex¬ 
pansion,  in  fact  could  and  should  be 
drastically  curtailed.  And  if  new  bil¬ 
lions  are  needed  for  our  defense,  it 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  every  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  avoided. 

Here  are  a  few-  unnecessary  gov¬ 
ernment  activities. 

1.  Government  Aid  to  Housing 
I  could  never  see  any  logical  rea¬ 
son  why  government,  federal  or 
state,  should  build  or  help  to  build 
homes  at  taxpayers’  expense  so  a 
few  could  enjoy  low  rents.  The  trend 
is  for  much  more  aid  to  housing, 
with  suggestions  to  move  into  hous¬ 
ing  for  “middle  income”  groups.  If 
“slum  clearance”  is  a  desirable  gov¬ 
ernment  activity,  at  least  those  who 
live  in  the  new  houses  could  be 
charged  rents  based  on  costs. 

2.  Federal  Aid  to-Edueation 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia 
labels  S.1021  (a  bill  for  federal  aid 
to  education)  as  “big  feet  in  a  wide 
door  leading  directly  to  federal  con¬ 
trol  over  public  education.” 

The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  says:  “Although  S.1021 
would  authorize  a  large  scale  ex¬ 
penditure  program,  it  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  objectives  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  advocates.  While  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  funds  for  only  three  years, 
there  is  no  intention  whatsoever 
that  the  program  might  be  termin¬ 
ated  after  three  years.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  aid  advocates  that  the 
program  will  continue  at  $850,000, 
000  a  year.  Their  objective  is  to  raise 
the  annual  expenditure  to  $5,000,- 
000,000  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  Citizen’s  Public 
Expenditure  Survey  has 
this  to  say:  “The  sale  of 
over  $2,000,000,000  worth 
of  new  public  school 
bond  issues  during  1959- 
60  in  more  than  2,000  of 
the  nation’s  school  dis 
tricts  in  45  states  is  cited 
as  ‘evidence  of  the  ability 
and  desire  of  Americans 
to  finance  their  schools 
at  local  levels.’  ” 

3.  Medical  Payments  to 
the  Aged 

The  National  Assoeia 
tion  of  Manufacturers 

makes  this  comment: 

“The  government  wants 
to  take  care  of  our  health 
in  later  years.  Briefly,  it 
would  extend  hospital, 
home  nursing  ancL'nurs 
ing  home  services  tc 
some  14.2  million  persons 
aged  65  and  over  who 
now  are  receiving  social 
security  benefits  —  and 
who,  of  course,  will  not 


pay  for  the  health  benefits.” 

Edward  Wimmer,  a  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  businessman,  makes  this  char¬ 
acterization:  “Medical  care  for  the 
aged  is  simply  a  first  step,  an  open¬ 
ing  wedge.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the 
complete  federalization  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  medical  and  hospital  services 
— a  measure  the  welfare-statists 
have  been  advocating  since  the  days 
of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill. 

4.  Government  in  Business 

The  estimated  value  of  700  gov¬ 
ernment  corporations  is  $262,000,- 
000,000.  Every  corporation  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  defense  should  be 
gold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  re¬ 
duce  the  national  debt. 

5.  Boosting  the  Economy 

The  theory  that  deficit  govern¬ 
ment  spending  can  reverse  a  reces¬ 
sion  into  a  boom  has  never  worked. 
It  merely  transfers  private  spending 
into  less  efficient  government  spend¬ 
ing,  and  eventually  erases  all  gain 
through  inflation. 

The  Tax  Review  says:  “One  of  the 
battle  cries  of  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  that  economic  growth 
must  be  stimulated.  A  tax  system 
that  makes  saving  very  difficult, 
that  imposes  increasingly  heavy  sur¬ 
tax  rates  on  any  additional  earn¬ 
ings  by  the  managerial  group,  is 
much  more  likely  to  discourage  in¬ 
creased  business  activity  and  growth 
than  to  encourage  it.” 

Government  could  best  encourage 
business  expansion  by  reducing 
spending  and  taxes  and  operating  on 
a  balanced  budget  at  a  drastically 
lower  figure. 

6.  Foreign  Aid 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  our 
strength  and  influence  abroad  has 
been  strengthened  in  proportion  to 
the  financial  aid  we  have  given 
other  countries.  A  program  started 
on  a  supposedly  temporary  basis 
has  grown  over  the  years  to  total 
aid  of  from  $80,000,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000,000,  with  no  prospect  of 
stopping  unless  taxpayers  make 

strenuous  demand.  — H.  L.  Cosline 
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Reduced  prices  on  two  chain  saw  mo¬ 
dels,  quieter  operation  and  a  new 
vibration-reducing  system  are  the 
main  features  of  the  1961  MeCULLOCH 
power  saws.  Other  advantages  for 
the  entire  line  are:  easier  starting  in 
either  hot  or  cold  weather,  maximum 
power  at  minimum  weight,  better 
handling  balance,  more  efficient  car- 
buretion  and  all-around  dependa¬ 
bility. 

Pictured  is  the  1-71,  the  highest 
powered  direct-drive  McCulloch  saw. 
It  weighs  only  21  pounds,  has  auto¬ 
matic  rewind  starter,  new  rubber 
cushions  on  handle  bars,  pistol  grip, 
throttle  and  oiler  control  buttons. 

A  contact  action  herbicide  which 
offers  new  aid  to  making  water¬ 
fronts,  lake  margins,  and  fish  ponds 
more  useful  and  attractive  has  been 
developed  by  PENNSALT.  Called 
Aquathol,  the  product  is  effective 
against  a  great  range  of  water  weed 
infestation,  and  is  not  harmful  to 
fish  when  applied  at  recommended 
dosages. 

Information  on  Aquathol,  including 
how  to  determine'  dosage  rates,  water 
surface  area  and  depth,  is  available 
from  the  Agricultural  Chemicals  Di¬ 
vision,  Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corpora¬ 
tion,  2901  Taylor  Way,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

A  new  liquid  herbicide  that  prom¬ 
ises  superior  control  of  quackgrass 
is  being  manufactured  by  AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  marketed  under 
the  tradename  of  Cytrol  and  has 
been  tested  extensively  in  the  North¬ 
east  and  Midwest. 

With  its  primary  killing  power 
based  on  the  well-known  amitrol, 
Cytrol  has  not  only  demonstrated 
superior  kill  of  quackgrass,  but  of 
other  hard-to-kill  perennials  such  as 
cattails,  milkweed,  and  Canada 
thistle.  Systemic  in  action,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  is  absorbed  into  the  plant  and 
moves  to  all  above  and  below  ground 
portions  killing  roots  as  well  as  tops. 


V 


The  MOLINE  M5  tractor  brings  new 
standards  of  comfort  and  efficiency 
to  farming.  Many  farmers  throughout 
the  country  are  proclaiming  the  new 
MS  to  be  the  tractor  they  have  been 
looking  for  to  fill  their  need  for  larg¬ 
er,  more  efficient  operations.  It  is 
available  to  burn  gasoline,  diesel  or 
liquid  petrolum  gas  and  can  be  had 
with  or  without  draft  sensitive 
3-point  hitch  hydraulic  controls. 


The  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE, 
INC.  has  opened  a  $180,000  facility 
for  loading  bulk  feed  trucks  at  its 
mill  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  new  unit  in¬ 
cludes  32  bins  of  10-ton  capacity 


each. 


Plant  manager  Fred  Marks  says 
that  the  plant  has  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  pellets  to  meet  demand.  Pel¬ 
leted  dairy  feeds  alone  increased 
100  percent  in  the  past  year,  he 
said.  This  demand  has  been  met  by 
another  addition  housing  four  com¬ 
plete  pelleting  units,  now  producing 
at  the  rate  of  80,000  tons  yfearly. 

Similar  trends  in  bulk  and  pelleted 
feeds  are.  being  experienced  at  the 
G.L.F.  mills  in  Buffalo,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bordentown,  N.  J.  Total 
volume  of  the  G.L.F.  mills  approaches 
1,000,000  tons  per  year. 


Available  at  local  FORD  dealers  to 
benefit  their  farm  friends,  the  “Ford 
Guide  to  Profit-Making  Decisions’’  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Ford  farm 
booklet  library.  Here  is  material  on 
management  and  livestock,  buildings 
and  machinery,  crops  and  markets. 
There  are  answers  to  such  questions 
as  the  best  times  to  plant,  amounts 
of  fertilizer  for  specific  crops,  when 
to  expect  the  seasonal  price  peak  on 
cattle,  and  how  to  determine  the 
amount  of  silage  left  in  a  silo. 


A  new  registration  now  permits 
use  of  Systox,  a  systemic  insecticide 
manufactured  by  CHEMARGO  CORP¬ 
ORATION,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on 
tomatoes  to  within  three  days  of 
harvest. 

Systox  gives  effective  control  of 
aphids  and  mites  on  tomatoes,  and 
has  been  successfully  used  to  control 
aphids,  mites  and  leafhoppers  on  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts, 
forage  crops  and  ornamentals.  Less 
frequent  applications  are  necessary 
because  it  is  systemic  and  cannot  be 
washed  off  by  rain. 


This  “king-size"  145  bushel  PTO  man¬ 
ure  spreader  is  made  by  NEW  IDEA 
FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  design  improvements  as 
well  as  many  time-proven  features 
found  in  their  other  spreader  models 
and  can  haul  in  one  trip  all  the  man¬ 
ure  produced  daily  by  approximately 
70  head  of  cattle. 
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Tell  Us 


Empire  Staters  Paul  Man- 
digo,  Pulaski,  and  Charles 
Cuykendall,  Auburn,  were 
among  young  people  from 
all  over  the  nation  attend¬ 
ing  the  last  National  4-H 
Club  Conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Suppose 
they're  gazing  intently  at 
those  famous  cherry  blos¬ 
soms — or  maybe  a  Georgia 
peach? 


Karen  Merritt  of  Sidney  was 
crowned  Miss  Delaware 
County  at  the  recent  four 
day  Dairyland  Festival  held 
at  Delhi,  New  York. 


N O  "TAKERS” 

During  the  Second  World  War 
there  were  so  many  men  standing 
around  the  street  doing  nothing  but 
living  on  the  taxpayers’  money,  that 
one  day  I  told  the  mayor  of  Johns¬ 
town  that  if  those  people  wanted  a 
garden,  I  would  let  any  one  of  them 
have  a  quarter  acre  of  land  if  they 
would  work  it. 

The  mayor  said  that  if  I  would  do 
that  he  would  pay  for  the  plowing, 
and  he  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  offer¬ 
ing  a  garden  to  anyone  who  wanted 
it. 

You  guessed  right!  Not  a  one 
wanted  to  work.  They  didn’t  have  to. 
That  is  why  I  am  with  you,  and  have 
been,  on  many  of  your  articles  in 
the  paper. 

Yours  for  better  government  and 
lower  taxes. — Rev.  Walter  O’Gracly, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

hobsoiv’s  moiri: 

Several  years  ago  I  was  at  a  clam¬ 
bake  when  they  called  on  a  fellow 
to  say  a  few  words  about  hunting. 

He  said  he  was  over  in  Canada 
hunting,  and  always  wanted  to  get 
a  bear.  He  had  used  up  all  his  shells, 
but  one.  He  was  going  up  the  trail 
one  morning  and  heard  something 
behind  him.  Looking  around  he  saw 
a  bull  coming  after  him.  He  knew 
he  had  to  get  somewhere.  Spying  a 
limb  up  about  40  feet  he  jumped, 
missed  it,  but  got  it  on  the  way 
back  down.  He  landed  on  the  limb. 

Then  he  heard  something  above 
him,  and  looking  up  saw  a  bear.  He 
debated  what  to  do,  shoot  the  bear 
or  the  bull.  He  decided  to  shoot  the 
bear.  He  could  shoot  the  bull  any 
time. — Walter  Nixon,  Linwood,  N.Y. 

FOUND  BOOTH  FIS 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  cooperation  you  have 
given  us. 

Through  the  request  published  in 
your  Addresses  Wanted  column  my 
husband  found  his  brother  and  sis¬ 
ters.  They  called  on  us  recently 
after  44  years.— Mrs.  Herbert  Post, 
Cato,  N.  Y. 

ROADSIDE  URISII 

My  attention  is  directed  to  your 
editorial  “Roadside  Weeds”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue. 

My  town  has  had  a  roadside  spray¬ 
ing  program  since  1955.  All  of  the 
roads  have  been  sprayed  once  and  a 
few  twice.  According  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  roads,  Walter  Nykiel.  he 
has  reduced  his  cost  of  brush  control 
at  least  50%,  and  the  brush  is  now 
under  control;  while  with  the  cut¬ 
ting  program  previously  followed  he 
was  getting  more  and  more  behind. 

Another  important  thing  is  that 
there  has  been  no  damage  to  live¬ 
stock  or  wildlife  and  no  drift  dam¬ 
age.  The  difference  here  and  the 
cases  you  referred  to  in  New  York 
State  is  that  they  used  an  arsenical, 
a  highly  poisonous  material.  North 
Brookfield  used  “Ammate,”  which  is 
said  to  be  no  more  toxic  to  animal 
life  than  table  salt  and  is  non-vola¬ 
tile. 

It  evidently  depends  upon  what  is 
used  as  to  whether  the  practice  is 
dangerous  or  successful — the  same 


as  it  depends  on  who  is  driving  an 
automobile  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  accident.  —  William  I.  Boyd, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

CHOPS  CAN’T  WAIT 

A  vegetable  or  fruit  crop  ready  for 
harvest  will  not  stop  growing  until 
union  management  negotiations  are 
concluded.  A  strike  means  loss  of 
harvest  and  financial  disaster.  Farm¬ 
ers  must  strike  back  with  everything 
they  have  right  now  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Farmers  spend  about  40  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  tractors,  trucks 
and  all  sorts  of  tools.  If  farmers 
start  to  buy  imported  tractors  and 
cars  and  any  kind  of  tool  that  is 
made  in  other  countries,  the  labor 
unions  will  soon  find  out  from  where 
the  wind  is  blowing.  They  will  not 
listen  to  reason.  All  they  care  for 
their  leaders  is  power,  and  I  think 
they  have  too  much  already. 

A  year  ago  I  bought  a  diesel  trac¬ 
tor  made  in  another  country  and  it 
is  the  best  tractor  I  have  ever  had. 

— Name  withheld  by  request 

FOSTER  PARENT 

During  early  January  of  1960  a 
severe  ice  storm  in  Wayne  County 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
trees.  A  cutleaf  maple  tree  at  JI- 
MEVA  FARM  was  badly  broken,  but 
because  of  more  pressing  work  was 
not  trimmed  out  until  late  spring, 
after  the  nesting  season  of  the  birds. 

The  young  cousin  who  did  the 
pruning  did  not  notice  a  nest  with 
little  robins  until  it  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  with  its  supporting  limbs. 
Feeling  sorry  for  the  little  family 
and  parent  birds,  he  Carefully  perch¬ 
ed  the  nest  high  up  on  a  bird  feed¬ 
ing  station  close  by. 

An  unusual  amount  of  twittering 
and  scolding  called  the  attention  of 
the  household  members.  Close  scru¬ 
tiny  with  binoculars  revealed  that  a 
starling  had  taken  the  situation  in 
hand  and  was  busily  feeding  the 
little  birds,  while  the  parent  robins 
fluttered  by  helplessly,  apparently 
afraid  to  interfere,  as  the' starling 
with  amazing  speed  stuffed  tasty  bits 
into  the  opening  mouths  of  the 
greedy  fledglings. 

The  robins  finally  gave  up,  while 
the  foster  bird  finished  the  assumed 
job,  caring  for  her  foster  family  un¬ 
til  they  could  fly.— Minnie  B.  Wads¬ 
worth 

TWO-W  AY  STKFFT 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  farm  organizations  and 
their  members  is  a  two-way  street  — 
that  both  have  obligations.  Maybe 
President  Kennedy  had  that  in  mind 
when  he  said.  “Don’t  ask  America 
what  she  can  do  for  you,  instead  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  America.” 

The  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  farm  organizations  are  doing  a 
sufficiently  good  job  of  selling  their 
activities  to  present  and  prospective 
members  is  controversial.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  are  wasting  their  re¬ 
sources  on  public  relation  efforts 
when  they  should  be  spent  on  ser¬ 


vices,  while  others  depend  on  render¬ 
ing  services  for  support. 

As  farmers  grow  fewer  in  num¬ 
bers  I  dare  say  that  those  select  ones 
able  to  weather  the  storm  will  be  the 
knowledgeable  ones,  the  intelligent 
ones  able  to  decide  which  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  are  worthy  of  support. 
We  are  going  through  a  period  of 
strong  competition  among  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  for  members.  Each  or¬ 
ganization  has  its  individual  prob¬ 
lems  and  must  decide  whether  it 
needs  to  budget  more  for  public  re¬ 
lations.  I  am  for  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  when  you  have  a  product  of 
integrity  and  worthiness.  —  John  B. 
Holloway,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

OLD  READER 

Do  you  know  that  my  Father  and 
myself  are  the  oldest  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist?  This 
paper  was  coming  to  my  father  in 
1861,  address  Pratt’s  Hollow,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.  In  1905  I  took  over 
the  farm  and  paper.  The  good  old 
farm  paper  is  coming  to  me  yet,  al¬ 
though  I  gave  up  farming  nine  years 
ago.  I  will  be  87  next  month  and  I 
think  I  could  do  very  near  as  much 
work  as  some  of  the  young  men  we 
have  today.  I  am  living  in  the 
Oneida  Valley,  where  the  farmers 
have  just  about  as  many  cows  in 
their  barns  as  anywhere  in  the 
State.  —  Arthur  J.  Tooke,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

YEN  Fit  A  RLE  15  WE 

Occasionally  we  read  in  farm  pa¬ 
pers  about  some  remarkable  old 
cow.  I  have  a  story  about  a  remark¬ 
able  old  sheep. 


“Old  Ma”  passed  away  on  March 
29,  1961,  at  the  age  ol  seventeen 
years.  She  was  a  grade  ewe  from  a 
white  faced  Western  ewe  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  Corrieclale  ram.  During  her 
fifteen  productive  years,  she  gave 
birth  to  twenty-eight  lambs,  and 
raised  twenty-seven  of  them  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  al¬ 
though  blind  in  one  eye,  she  went 
out  to  pasture  with  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  raised  a  good  lamb.  She 
never  had  any  special  care  until  a 
few  months  ago,  when  she  became 
totally  blind.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  “Old  Ma”  still  had  four  front 
teeth  and  was  in  fair  flesh. 

In  over  fifty  years  around  sheep 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  record 
very  close  to  this  one.  I  think  “Old 
Ma”  deserves  “Honorable  Mention.” 
Since  her  birth  I  have  been  her  only 
shepherd  and  none  of  my  statements 
are  hearsay.  —  J.  Robert  Brink, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 

TWEEDLEDEE  OH 
TWEEDLEDUM? 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  I 
can’t  tell  the  difference  between  a 
liberal  Democrat  and  a  liberal  Re¬ 
publican,  a  conservative  Democrat 
and  a  conservative  Republican. 

Being  a  conscientious  voter,  I 
must  find  out  who  is  liberal  and  who 
conservative.  I  can  no  longer  depend 
on  party  labels.  I  believe  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  proper  label  be 
applied  to  each  candidate.  I  wish 
enough  sentiment  could  be  created 
to  force  a  realignment  of  candidates. 

— Leon  P.  Davis,  S.  Royalton,  VI. 
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Gayway  Farm  Notes 


WEED  CONTROL 

S  WE  start  down  the  home¬ 
stretch  with  the  corn  planting, 
it’s  obviously  going  to  be  close  — 
that  is,  whether  we  can  put  off 
spraying  the  oats  until  the  corn  is 
in.  A  check  of  one  field  revealed 
that  the  weeds  are  well  sprouted 
and  up  about  an  inch — which  is  the 
size  when  they  should  be  real  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  little  2,4-D. 

Yes,  we  use  2,4-D  as  we  don’t  seed 
in  oats.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  weeds  were  off  to  a  much 
better  start  on  the  headlands.  The 
field  was  fitted  once  over  with  a 
disk,  but  where  we  turned  on  the 
ends,  it  was  disked  several  times. 
The  soil  became  very  fine  and  the 
weeds  came  up  sooner  and  thicker. 

Last  year  we  made  some  progress 
at  cutting  down  on  the  spraying 
time  for  oats  and  corn.  Previously 
we  had  mounted  two  barrels  on  a 
homemade  frame  which  rested  on 
the  drawbar.  We  used  a  “jet-spray 
boomless”  type  of  sprayer  with  a 
spray  pattern  of  38-40  feet.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  little  or  no  wind — 
and  such  a  day  about  never  comes 
along  at  weed  spray  time. 

Anyway,  we  put  on  approximately 
15  to  16  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre 
so  we  covered  6-7  acres  with  the 
two  barrels.  Because  of  the  time  in¬ 
volved  running  back  to  a  source  of 
water  then  waiting  for  the  barrels 
to  fill,  we  decided  to  rig  up  several 
barrels  on  a  two-wheel  trailer,  here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “low-boy." 
One  thing  led  to  another  and  we 
ended  up  with  the  sprayer-jet  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  low-boy  along  with  8  bar¬ 
rels  of  water. 

These  barrels  were  filled  while 
doing  the  morning  milking,  then  25 
acres  sprayed  before  breakfast.  By 
the  time  we  were  full  of  breakfast 
the  barrels  were  refilled,  and  we 
could  spray  again  thus  having  40-50 
acres  done  early  in  the  day  and  then 
go  at  the  hay.  This  ability  to  take 
along  quite  a  little  water  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  as  some  of  our  fields  are 
4  miles  from  home. 

Immediately  when  we  finish  the 
last  corn  planting  we  want  to  apply 
some  Atrazine  to  a  field  of  a  dozen 
acres  badly  infested  with  nut  grass 
and  quack  grass.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  cheaper  to  band  spray  that  land 
as  we  plant,  but  certainly  there  is 
little  sense  in  rigging  up  to  band 
spray  that  relatively  small  acreage. 
On  the  rest  of  our  land  it  hasn’t 
seemed  that  the  weed  problem  is 
bad  enough  to  justify  more  than 
2,4-D  and  one  cultivation.  However, 
if  we  had  more  weeds  which  were 
non-susceptible  to  2,4-D  you  can  bet 
we  would  be  using  Atrazine. 

Planning  the  corn  on  ground 
disked  just  once  gives  the  corn  a 
good  start  on  the  weeds  which  don’t 
germinate  fast  in  the  loose,  un¬ 
packed  soil.  When  the  corn  is  3-4 
inches  high  the  weeds  are  usually 
lust  right  for  a  real  good  kill.  Then, 
when  the  corn  is  knee-high  we  like 
to  cultivate  very  shallow  (certainly 


less  than  an  inch)  and  broadcast  the 
winter  cover  crop  of  either  rye 
grass,  field  brome,  rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  or  alfalfa— or  a  combination 
of  these. 

This  is  dandy  except  for  those 
places  where  we  get  some  quack 
grass  or  a  kind  of  thistle  which 
seems  resistant  to  2,4-D.  In  theory 
these  places  should  get  an  earlier 
cultivation  than  described  above.  In 
practice — sometimes. 

LOW-BOY  OUTFIT 

Probably  the  handiest  tool  we 
have  around  here  is  a  heavy-framed 
two-wheel  trailer  that  was  original¬ 
ly  bought  to  haul  the  crawler  trac¬ 
tor  along  the  highway  where  we 
can’t  legally  drive  it.  It  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  “fencing  rig”  par  excel¬ 
lence— about  right  to  stand  on  to 
drive  posts,  easy  to  get  around  with, 
and  big  enough  to  carry  all  the  sup¬ 
plies  we  need  for  a  day  out  along 
the  fences  and  among  the  mosqui 
toes. 

Naturally,  it  beats  a  higher, 
heavier  hay  rack  for  hauling  hay  to 
the  heifers  in  the  winter.  As  is  the 
case  with  almost  every  other  tool 
around  the  place,  a  hitch  has  been 
welded  on  the  back  of  it  so  another 
machine  or  machines  can  be  hauled 
along  if  the  need  arises.  It  even 
serves  to  transport  the  horse  quick¬ 
ly  to  pastures  away  from  home  if 
there  is  some  round  up  work  for  her 
to  do  among  the  heifers. 

Then  this  weed  spray  idea  came 
along  to  make  the  little  trailer 
even  more  useful.  It  used  to  be  that 
two  barrels  on  the  back  of  a  tractor 
made  it  bounce  or  gallop  and,  there¬ 
fore,  limited  the  road  speed  we  could 
travel.  Now  we  can  get  there  and 
back  with  our  barrels  on  the  trailer 
at  whatever  speed  we  want  to  go. 
All  the  adjustment  that  was  needed 
was  to  get  longer  hoses  to  reach  the 
barrels. 

AROUND  WE  GO 

We  observe  that  many  people 
plow  around  the  field — especially 
when  there  are  no  stalks  to  plow 
down.  We  sometimes  do  this  on  oat 
stubble  or  sod  but  always  have  lifted 
the  plows  out  at  the  corners,  there¬ 
by  leaving  a  strip  to  be  plowed  out 
down  each  corner  when  the  field  is 
finished.  This  system  works  well  on 
some  fields  and,  of  course,  can  save 
time  as  the  plows  are  in  the  ground 
most  of  the  time  However,  we  are 
observing  people  plow  up  to  the 
corner,  swing  around  on  the  plowed 
ground,  set  in  again,  and  leave  no 
unplowed  land  at  the  corners. 

To  us,  this  raises  the  question  of 
packing  the  freshly  plowed  soil  run 
over  at  the  corners,  and  bumping 
across  two  furrows  (as  they  left  the 
unplowed  land  and  as  they  returned 
to  it)  looks  a  little  rough  and  time- 
consuming.  I  hope  someone  who 
does  this  will  brighten  me  up  as  to 
the  advantages  compared  to  leaving 
a  strip  at  the  corner  to  be  plowed 
out  later. 
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BARN-X 


•  WILL  NOT  FADE  OR  PEEL — 

•  NON-TOXIC,  ODORLESS — 

•  LASTS  5  TO  8  YEARS. 

•  TIME-TESTED  OVER  200 
YRS.  IN  SWEDEN  —  OVER 
5  YRS.  IN  U.S.A.  AND 
CANADA. 


SWEDISH  BARN  PAINT 

applied  with  new  high  pressure  spray 
system  SAVES  UP  TO  50%  over  regular 
painting  methods.  Save  time  and  have  a 
better  job  —  let  us  quote  on  painting  your 
barns,  outbuildings,  etc. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!! 
BARN-X  PAINT,  INC. 

164  Switzer  Ave  Springfield  9,  Mass. 

I  would  like  a  free  estimate  from  your 
local  dealer  on  my  farm  buildings. 


1 


Name  ... 
Street  ... 
Tel.  No. 
City  . 


State 


w 


A  YEAR 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  1 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 

PciTY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
MAIL  |  100  5tate  St"  Albany  '■  N-  Y- 

COUPON  TODAY!  I  □  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

Open  your  account  |  Enclosed  is  $ . .. .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

now  with  deposit  of  j  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

$5  or  more.  We  II  |  j— j  individual  Account  in  my  name 
I  □  Joint  Account  with. 

H,us  |  □  Trust  Account  for — 
postage  -  paid 

bank-by-mail  en-  j  Name _ 

velopes  by  return  I 


credit  deposit  im- 
-y mediatelyand  sene 
^  passbook,  plus 


Addres 


Member  Federal  '  City.. 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  J 


..Zone  . 


State.. 


If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston- 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


GREYSTONE  DISPERSAL 
FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  8:00  P.M.  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  85 
48  Cows  35  Heifers  (5  Bred)  2  Young  Bulls 
by  Wis  Captain. 

FEATURING:  28  Daughters  of  the  popular 
WIS  CAPTAIN  (Ex-GM);  13  Daughters  of  SIR 
ROELAND  DAISY  DANDY  (Vg-SMP) 

Herd  on  DHIA — 1960  average  on  40  cows  12,924  M 
460  F  With  22  first  cad  heifers  milking.  A  young 
dairy  wit1’  tremendous  potential. 

All  animals  calving  after  sale  .lay  bred  to  BRAUN’S 
SUNNY  LEA  RAVEN  (Ex— GM) 

HEALTH  -  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Modified  Bangs 
Certified  Area,  30  day  T.B.  and  Bangs  Test.  Eligible 
for  interstate  shipment 

CATALOGS  AT  RINGSIDE  OR  BY  MAIL 
OWNERS:  Everett  A.  Overton;  Grace  Sloan  Overton; 
Richard  S.  Overton.  R.D.  #1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Sale  tc  be  conducted  at  tt,<’  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK 
MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  Sale  Barn  located  On 
Rt.  II  (South  Washington  St.)  in  Watertown.  M.-  Y. 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 
Sales  Managers  and  Auctioneers 
Watertown  N.  Y.  Phone:  SUnset  2-4110 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


'CHET'  SKIFF'S 

FALL  MILK  SALE 

in  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

THUR.,  JULY  13,  at  1:00  P.M. 
40  COWS  -  30  BRED  HEIFERS 

Majority  due  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  Top 
production  bloodlines.  DHI  avg.  for  105 
cows  is  10482  M  4.0%  423  F  Actual.  Money¬ 
making  dehorned  cattle  that  have  made 
profitable  records  under  practical  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  You'll  like  these  superior  uddered 
Ayrshires  that  will  make  a  lot  of  4%  milk 
for  you. 

HEALTH:  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vac¬ 

cinated  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30 
days.  -  For  Cafaiog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  Brandon,  Vt. 


Liquid  FLY-LESS  with  Lethane  384°  de¬ 
stroys  Flies,  Mites,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Fleas, 
Ticks,  Silverfish.  Rotenone  assures  fast  knock¬ 
down,  high  kill.  No  immunity  build-up.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  At  Dealers  or  write: 

•T.M. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-71,  Unadilla  oilo  Co.,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 


YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  BULLS 


YEARLING  HEIFERS 


From  one  of  the  Largest  Herds  of  Clean  Pedigreed  Cows  in  the  East 
Sired  by  CK  and  Colorado  Domino  Bulls 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


io 
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Susan  Schrumpf  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y.,  winner  at 
Oneonta. 


George  Keymel  of  On¬ 
tario,  winner  of  a  beef 
animal  at  Caledonia. 


April  Dawn  Whitaker, 
Dexter,  winner  at  Water- 
town. 


Telephone  No...._ . - . 

My  nearest  G.L.F.  Agency 


Mr.  Grop  Man  Mr.  Dairy  Man 

take  another 

LOOK  AT 
POULTRY 


gpf  Recent  changes  in  the 

poultry  industry  make  a 
laying  flock  in  multiple- 
bird  cages  a  profitable 
way  to  use  the  free  time 
rr**  of  your  hired  help,  and/or 

family  labor  to  earn  extra  income. 

Caring  for  laying  hens  has  been  greatly 
simplified  with  cages.  Chores  in  a  caged- 
layer  house,  such  as  feeding  and  automatic 
manure  removal,  can  be  done  on  a  variable 
schedule,  which  leaves  your  help  free  for 
work  elsewhere  on  the  farm  when  needed. 
Eggs  cool  quickly  on  wire  and  require,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year,  only  one  daily  pick  up. 

LITTLE  TIME  REQUIRED 


V 


June  Wood  of  Theresa,  Caledonia  winner,  Ver- 
winner  at  Gouverneur.  non  Sharpe,  Oakfield. 


Marjorie  Morse,  winner 
at  the  Bath  meeting. 


They 

Won 

Empire 

Calves 


'f^W’HAT  YOUNGSTER  has  not 
*  *  longed  for  a  kitten,  puppy,  colt 
—or  calf?  There  is  something  about 
every  small  animal  that  just  natu¬ 
rally  strikes  a  spark  of  response  in 
the  human  heart. 


You  will  be  surprised  at  how  little  time  and 
investment  are  involved  in  a  caged  layer 
side-line  enterprise.  For  example,  in  a  house 
with  6,000  hens  in  multiple-bird  cages,  egg 

gathering,  the  biggest  chore,  takes  about  I  For  farm  youngsters,  of  course 
three  hours.  Feeding  takes  a  half  hour  and  there  is  a  special  attraction  to  a  calf 

manure  removal  about  as  long  as  feeding.  They  see  at  an  early  age  that  calves 

This  adds  up  to  one  man  spending  approx-  1  grow  into  heifers,  heifers  grow  into 

imaieiy  a  half  a  day  with  6,000  hens.  cows,  and  cows  produce  milk  to  be 

Your  G.L.F.  can  help  you  with  management,  sold  for  the  long  green  that  pays 

equipment,  housing  ...  you  can  adapt  an  for  ice  cream  cones,  rifles  for  ’chuck 

existing  building,  or  erect  an  automated,  hunting,  a  new  dress,  and  low  slung 
insulated  poultry  house.  There  remains  just  convertibles, 
one  decision  for  you  to  make  before  start-  At  each  annual  l0CaI  meeti  0( 
ing  to  reap  the  profits  from  your  sideline  +hp  T 

poultry  operation-  How  many  birds  can  you  A^nriaRnn  a  ,  ,  ooperative 

manage  in  cages  with  your  present  hired  ,  *  ’  a  puiebred  calf  or  its 

help  and/or  family  labor.  as  1  eclulvatent  becomes  the  proper 

.  .  ty  of  some  lucky  boy  or  girl.  Pic 

To  help  you  mak,e  this  decision  G.L.F.  will  turecl  on  this  page  are  most  of  this 

send  information,  or  have  a  poultry  service  year’s  winners,  with  two  exceptions 

man  call.  Just  mail  the  coupon  to.  CAGES,  Marilyn  Stetson  of  Freeville,  N.  Y 
Cooperative,  G.L.F.  Exchange,  nc.,  Terrace  , 

Hill  Ithaca,  New  York.  the.  calf  a  annual  meeting 

1  at  Dryden,  and  Richard  Brooks  of 

Clayville,  N.  Y.,  was  the  lucky  boy 
at  the  meeting  in  West  Winfield. 

My  present  operation  is  □  Dairy  □  Crop  I  Tho  drawing  of  the  lucky  number 

‘  at  each  meeting  is  an  event  looked 

forward  to  eagerly.  In  some  cases 
The  number  of  hours  per  day  I  will  have  the  calf  is  presented;  in  others  the 
available  for  a  side-line  poultry  enterprise  j  boy  or  girl  is  given  a  check,  which 

can  be.  used  in  the  purchase  of  the 
calf  of  their  choice.  This  is  an  excel 
I  have  a  building  in  which  cages  could  be  I  lent  waY  to  encourage  young  people 

installed  _  _  _  _  _ _ .  □  to  grow  better  animals,  and  a  fre- 

or  quent  side- result  is  the  showing  of 

I  would  like  to  erect  a  new  building  □  .  these  animals  at  local  fairs. 

Please  send  information  on  cage  systems  □  Drawing  the  lucky  numbers  is  not 

restricted  to  calves,  though,  for  Em- 
Name . .  pire  representative  Bob  Rector  and 

Address 


Stephen  Bottle  (center)  with  his  calf 
which  he  won  at  Greene.  At  left  is 
Walt  Palmeter,  manager  of  the 
Greene  market.  At  right  is  Edward  E. 
Cobb  of  Cobb  &  Dunckel,  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  from  whom  the  calf  was  pur¬ 
chased. 


Garry  Maier  with  his  calf,  which  came 
from  the  herd  of  Franklin  Kelder  of 
Accord.  Gary  was  winner  at  the  Bull- 
vi lie  meeting. 

his  merry  men  also  have  umpteen 
cuts  of  meat,  bacon,  hot  dogs,  and 
livestock  herdsman’s  canes  to  give 
to  holders  of  lucky  winners.  It’s  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  every  small 
boy,  if  given  a  choice,  selects  a  cane 
—as  do  most  members  of  the  male 
group,  regardless  of  age. 


THIS  DAIRYMAN 

TOOK  ANOTHER 


“There  is  a  definite  advantage  in 
having  caged  layers  on  a  dairy  farm,” 
aqcording  to  Baumus  Marshman, 
who  in  partnership  with  his  son, 
Bob,  operates  £  375-acre,  130-head 
dairy  farm  near  Oxford,  N.Y. 

The  Marshmans,  who  had  been 
keeping  hens  on  the  floor  in  build¬ 
ings  on  their  farm,  last  fall  installed 
G.L.F.  colony  cages  for  1,000  hens  in 
a  36'  x  40'  room  in  their  barn.  Later 
this  year  they  are  putting  2000  more 
birds  in  G.L.F.  cages,. 

40  MINUTES  LABOR— 1,000  HENS 

Mr.  Marshman  says,  “The  only  labor 
in  caring  for  the  1000  caged  birds  is 
about  20  minutes  a  day  for  feeding 
and  another  20  minutes  for  picking 
up  eggs,  and  cleaning  out  manure 
once  every  two  months.”  A  younger 
son,  Dan,  14,  takes  care  of  the  once- 
a-day  egg  pickup  after  school. 

NO  WASHING  OR  GRADING 

Eggs  are  washed  and  graded  at  the 
G.L.F.  Egg  Station  in  Weedsport  at  a 
cost  of  half  a  cent  a  dozen.  For  the 
Marshmans,  50  cents  a  day  does 
away  with  washing  and  grading, 
which  used  to  take  2 Vi  hours  daily. 
Dan  packs  eggs  right  from  the  cages 
into  shipping  cases. 

DIVIDENDS  FROM  MANURE 

Manure  is  cleaned  out  every  two 
months.  The  Marshmans  use  their 
hen  manure  as  an  extra  dividend  in 
nitrogen  for  pasture  and  hay  crops, 

NO  BROODER  HOUSE 

Four  years  ago  the  Marshmans 
started  buying  ready-to-lay  pullets. 
Hens  are  kept  12  months.  Last  year 
an  o!,d  milk  house  was  converted 
into  a  refrigerated  egg  holding  room. 
Marshman  believes  caged  layers 
“belong  on  a  dairy  farm  ...  the 
labor  involved  can  be  fitted  in  with 
other  chores ...  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  a  big  improvement  over  a 
floor  system .  .v  there  is  no  expense 
in  bedding  ...  and  the  nitrogen  in 
the  manure  brings  our  fertilizer  costs 
down . . 

If  you  are  interested  in  information 
on  cage  poultry  systems,  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  in  the  lower  left 
corner  of  this  page. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.' 
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Personal  Farm  Experience 


Likes  Crusher 

Two  years  ago,  we  won  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District  Grand  Champion¬ 
ship  in  a  hay  contest.  This  hay  was' 
raised  on  an  abandoned  hill  farm 
that  we  rented  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  that  kind  of  land. 

There  had  been 
no  manure  on  it 
for  years,  but  we 
analyzed  the  soil 
and  limed  and  fer¬ 
tilized  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  it 
needed.  Then  we 
put  it  into  corn, 
followed  with  oats 
that  were  seeded 
to  alfalfa,  plus  a 

CHARLES  CHAFFEE  timothy. 

The  land  is  back  on  the  hills 
where  we  do  not  have  as  much  dew 
and  fogs  as  we  have  here  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  so  the  grass 
could  be  cut  in  the  morning,  run 
through  a  crusher,  raked  the  next 
morning,  and  baled  right  away. 

Here  on  the  flats,  alfalfa  tends  to 
grow  rather  coarse.  We  also  have 
river  weeds  to  contend  with,  plus  the 
dew  and  fogs,  but  the  crusher  us¬ 
ually  allows  us  to  make  quality  hay 
in  two  days. 

We  try  to  have  some  hay  on  land 
that  is  back  from  the  river  a  little, 
where  better  quality  is  possible. 
Clover  is  used  where  we  intend  to 
leave  land  in  meadow  only  a  short 
time,  but  alfalfa  is  used  for  long¬ 
time  production.  We  also  have  some 
fields  in  trefoil,  which  are  doing 
very  well. — Charles  Chaffee,  Ulster, 
Penna. 

Mastitis  Control 

One  of  the  best  things  we  ever 
did  to  control  mastitis  in  our  55  cow 
herd  was  to  remodel  our  barn  so  the 
cows  have  enough  room.  Stalls 
range  from  4’  to  4’8”  in  width  and 
the  drops  ai’e  angled  so  that  plat¬ 
forms  are  of  various  lengths. 

Another  very  important  step  was 
to  install  cow  trainers  that  have 
kept  platforms  clean  —  and  dry. 
We’ve  always  used  lots  of  bedding 
and  we  think  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  the  place  where  cows 
lie  down  as  clean  and  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible.  One  year  when  the  cows  spent 
a  lot  of  time  lying  down  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  we  had  more  trouble  with  mas¬ 
titis  than  ever  before.  By  the  way, 
we  have  40  tie  stalls  and  15  stan¬ 
chions,  find  that  the  trainers  work 
equally  well  in  both. 


Here  are  two  men  with  their  backs  to 
ihe  wall  —  brothers  Vic  (left)  and 
Doug  Murray.  Appropriately  for 
dairymen,  it’s  a  silo  wall. 


A  mighty  unglamorous  but  very 
important  item  is  to  do  a  good  job 
of  milking  and  milker  maintenance. 
It’s  a  tedious  process  to  check  vacu¬ 
um,  inflations,  etc. — but  it  has  to  be 
done.  Every  six  months  our  milker 
service  man  checks  the  pulsators 
and  makes  any  adjustment  or  repair 
that  is  necessary.  We  have  two  sets 
of  inflations,  use  each  set  on  alter¬ 
nate  weeks.  After  four  months  of 
use  the  inflations  are  discarded. 

We’re  enrolled  in  the  State  Mas¬ 
titis  Control  Program  which  means 
that  a  veterinarian  checks  up  on  us 
and  makes  sure  we’re  doing  what 
we  already  know  we  ought  to  do. 
We  shouldn’t  need  a  “policeman,” 
but  it  seems  that  human  nature 
makes  it  necessary.  We  haven’t  tak¬ 
en  the  time  to  dip  the  teats  after 
milking  with  pine  oil,  but  we  do  dip 
the  teat  cups  between  cows.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  has  told  us  that  maybe  a 
dumping  station  would  give  us  time 
to  do  this  additional  step  in  our 
milking  procedure.  Two  of  us  milk 
with  four  units — milking,  plus  ear¬ 
ly  ing  the  milk,  keeps  us  jumping  as 
it  is. 

As  soon  as  a  cow  is  dried  off,  we 
infuse  each  quarter  with  antibiotics, 
only  one  treatment  unless  abnormal 
trouble  develops.  If  there  is  a  flare- 
up  in  a  cow  that  is  milking,  we  use 
the  same  antibiotic  for  treatment. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with 
vaccinating  against  mastitis;  maybe 
it  holds  the  most  promise  for  the 
future. — Douglas  and  Victor  Murray, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Grass  Silage  for  Heifers 

We  have  been  putting  up  grass 
silage  for  about  10  years,  solely 
for  use  in  our  heifer  raising  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  experience  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  For  the  last  10  years 
our  heifprs  have  been  wintered  with 
grass  silage  making  up  the  bulk  of 
the  roughage.  After  our  calves  reach 
6  months  of  age,  they  get  all  the 
grass  silage  they  can  eat  through¬ 
out  the  barn-feeding  season.  They 
get  a  moderate  feeding  of  hay  once 
a  day  and  from  2  to  4  pounds  of  a 
low  protein  grain  ration  per  day, 
based  on  their  condition. 

Although  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  a  small  amount  of  grain  with 
grass  silage  to  keep  heifers  in  top 
growing  condition,  I  much  prefer  it 


to  corn  silage  for  our  heifer  raising 
program.  When  heifers  have  grass 
silage  in  front  of  them  24  hours  a 
day,  they  eat  tremendous  amounts 
of  it,  thereby  developing  great  rib. 
As  I  travel  around  the  country  and 
visit  many  of  the  purebred  herds,  it 
seems  to  me  that  heifers  that  are 
fed  large  quantities  of  corn  silage 
developed  into  round-ribbed  animals 
carrying  too  much  fat. 

Sometimes  our  heifers  are  a  little 
on  the  thin  side,  which  I  believe  is 
desirable.  In  my  opinion,  fat  on  a 
dairy  heifer  is  undesirable.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  definite  ten¬ 
dency  for  fat,  round-ribbed  heifers 
to  develop  into  meaty-uddered  cows 
that  lack  capacity  for  roughage  and 
don’t  like  to  work  when  they  get  in 
the  milking  line. 

Several  other  things  are  in  favor 
of  grass  silage,  such  as  bad  weather 
for  curing  hay  early  in  the  season; 
better  utilization  of  equipment  and 
manpower.  With  our  modern  alfal¬ 
fas,  if  one  can  put  a  large  part  of 
the  first  cutting  in  the  silo,  then  fer¬ 
tilize  with  phosphorus  and  potash, 
it  makes  for  tremendous  yields  of 
second,  third,  and  possibly  fourth 
cuttings,  thus  greatly  reducing  the 
acreage  required  to  maintain  the 
herd. — Stanley  Murphy,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Pig  Pointers 

Our  hog  operation  includes  15 
sows  farrowing  twice  a  year;  the 
last  nine  that  farrowed  raised  90 
pigs.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  on 
how  to  average  10  pigs  per  litter  is 
to  stay  up  nights  when  sows  are 
farrowing. 

Farrowing  stalls  help  a  lot;  we  put 
a  sow  in  the  stall  a  week  before  she’s 
due  and  leave  her  and  the  litter  in 
the  stall  a  week  after  farrowing. 
Heat  lamps  provide  extra  warmth 
for  the  litters  and  guard  rails  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  being  rolled  on. 

We  cross  a  Hampshire  boar  on 
Yorkshire  sows,  believing  that  Yorks 
are  good  mothers,  have  big  litters — 
and  the  market  seems  to  like  the 
results  after  fattening  pigs  out. 

Our  fattening  ration  has  been 
made  up  of  our  own  grain  (we  grew 
150  acres  of  corn  last  year)  plus  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  fed  in  self-feeders. 
Protein  levels  have  been  18%  when 
pigs  are  50-75  pounds  in  weight;  pro¬ 
tein  is  dropped  to  16%  when  they 
are  75  to  125  pounds,  then  dropped 
again  to  14%  until  they  reach  mar¬ 
ket  weight  of  220  pounds. 

We’ve  been  considering  the  use  of 
free  choice  corn  in  one  feeder,  self¬ 
feeding  protein  supplement  in  an¬ 
other  feeder. — Lee  Roberts,  Medina, 
New  York 


NEED  SOME  MJILDING  l*LA\S? 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  Cornell  University  has  near¬ 
ly  400  farm  building  and  related  equipment  plans  on  file  that  are  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  every  farmer  and  builder  in  the  Northeast. 

The  plan  lists  are  free  and  you  carf  get  copies  by  writing  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Riley-Robb  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Although  the  plan  lists  are  free,  there  is  a  small  charge  for  most  plans 
ordered  from  them.  Select  the  desired  list(s)  below  and  find  out  what's  avail¬ 
able  to  fit  your  needs: 

Plan  List  Description 

851-C  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans  for  Cattle  Equipment 
851-D  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans  for  Dairy  Barns,  Milk 
Houses  and  Milking  Parlors 

851-M  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans  for  Farm  Shops,  Ma¬ 
chinery  Storages  and  Garages 

851-P  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans  for  Poultry  Houses  and 
Equipment  including  Range  Shelters  and  Feed  Bins 

851-T  Description  and  Piice  List  of  Plans  for  Wood  Trussed 
Rafters 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves] 

Money  6* 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professions  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  Prom  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazingsavmgs 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

prun  Ain  MONTY  J«st  send  narae  and  ad_ 

utrill  Nil  IYHJNlI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,^*- F-I487A 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


BAG  BALM 
DEFEATS 

FACE  FLIES! 


Apply  around  eyes  and  nose  of  cattle, 
horses.  Stays  on,  works  longer.  Help 
save  milk  production,  guard  against 
weight  loss.  Entirely  SAFE.  Useful 
home  remedy.  At  Dealers’  or  send  $1. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


" Profit-Planned ’ 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


Name  . 
Address 
City . 


State 


W.  R.  AMES  CO. 

4511  E.  Osborne  .  Tampa,  Florida 
1001  Dempsey  Rd.  *  Milpitas,  California 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  ports! 

LIQUID  . 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  covers  the  wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  w  rite: 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naif  lor s 

BLU-KOTE 


Thriftchanger 

gives  you  FREE  HOT  WATER 
from  your  BULK  MILK  COOLER 

For  Complete  Details  Write: 

Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 

Stone  Ridge,  New  York 

CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  ail  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

|  4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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ta  become  & 


PRACTICAL  NURSE 


By  AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN,  Home  Editor 


Capping  ceremony  is  always  a  solemn  as  well 
as  a  joyful  occasion.  Above,  the  1961  class  of 
student  nurses  at  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing  receive  their  caps. 


hospital.  Breakfasts  and  dinners  arc 
not  included  in  this  figure,  but  can 
be ,  obtained  at  the  hospital  for  a 
nominal  charge.  Each  student  fur¬ 
nishes  her  own  towels  and  linen. 

During  the  six  months  of  hospital 
affiliation,  students  receive  free 
room,  board,  and  laundry  of  uni¬ 
forms.  They  practice  forty  hours  a 
week,  inclusive  of  class  time. 

A  substantial  loan  fund  has  been 
set  up  at  the  Ithaca  school  to  help 
any  student  in  need  of  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  Contributions  were  made 
by  local  organizations  and  business 
leaders.  Student  nurses  who  use  this 
fund  do  not  start  paying  back  the 
money  until  three  months  after 
graduation.  No  interest  is  charged  if 
regular  payments  are  made. 

Hospital  insurance  is  required,  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  commended  the  local 
Ithaca  doctors  on  the  fine  medical 
care  they  have  given  student  nurses 
without  ever  charging  for  it. 


n  BELIEVE  that  ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  all  women  in  the 
United  States  have  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  wanted 
to  be  a  nurse!”  said  Mrs. 
Mildred  L.  Stevenson,  R.  N.,  director 
of  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Nursing,  when  I  visited  her  re¬ 
cently  to  get  first-hand  information 
in  answer  to  our  readers’  questions 
regarding  opportunities  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  field.  The  Ithaca 
school,  which  is  associated  with  the 
Tompkins  County  Hospital  and  is 
part  of  the  adult  education  program 
of  the  Ithaca  Board  of  Education, 
offers  a  fully  accredited  course  in 
practical  nursing. 

“When  asked  by  a  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  whether  I  can  guarantee  her  a 
job,”  Mrs.  Stevenson  said,  “I  reply, 
‘Just  try  to  keep  from  working!’  ” 

There  is  such  a  critical  shortage 
of  registered  nurses  in  most  areas 
of  the  Northeast  that  the  trained 
practical  nurse  is  very  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Besides  the  job  of  assisting 
the  professional  nurse  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  there  are  many 
openings  in  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  public  health  agencies,  doc¬ 
tors’  offices,  and  in  government  serv¬ 
ice. 

If  you  are  a  young  woman  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  nursing  career,  you  should 
first  carefully  explore  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  regular  three- 
year  diploma  program  in  profes¬ 
sional  nursing,  as  well  as  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor’s  degree.  The  latter  is  a 
four  or  five-year  course  which  is 
helpful  in  preparing  for  supervisory 
positions.  N 

However,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
spend  the  time  required  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse,  or  if  you  are  an 
older  woman  looking  for  interesting 
and  rewarding  work,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  in  the  practical  nursing 
field  are  very  attractive.  Perhaps 


your  children  are  grown  and  you 
now  find  time  on  your  hands  with 
nothing  in  particular  to  fill  it.  Be¬ 
coming  a  practical  nurse  could  be 
the  answer,  and  the  extra  dollars 
are  always  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  family’s  income. 

A  practical  nurse  can  expect  to 
receive  approximately  three-fourths 
of  a  professional  nurse’s  earnings. 
Post  graduate  courses  are  given  in 
several  schools,  and  if  you  specialize 
in  some  phase  of  nursing,  such  as 
obstetrics  or  operating  room  tech¬ 
nique,  you  can  also  expect  to  earn 
three-quarters  of  the  pay  received 
by  a  registered  nurse  specializing  in 
the  same  field. 

If  you  have  been  considering  a 
correspondence  course  in  practical 
nursing,  I  want  to  offer  a  word  of 
caution.  You  should  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  course,  as  well  as  the 
licensing  requirements  in  the  state 
where  you  expect  to  practice.  To  be 
a  licensed  practical  nurse,  you  will 
have  to  pass  your  State  Board  ex¬ 
amination,  and  many  states  do  not 
recognize  correspondence  schools. 
Today  there  are  many  excellent 
practical  nursing  schools  like  the 
Ithaca  school. 

Lists  of  state-approved  schools 
are  available  free  in  most  states; 
also,  from  the  National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education,  654 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y., 
or  from  Committee  on  Careers,  Na¬ 
tional  League  for  Nursing,  2  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.. 

Most  of  the  approved  practical 
nursing  schools  have  similar  re¬ 
quirements.  To  be  accepted  for- 
training  in  the  Ithaca  school,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  must  be  a  high  school 
graduate,  between  17  and  50  years 
of  age,  and  be  a  single  woman,  or 
married  without  young  children. 
You  must  also  be  a  United  States 
citizen  or  in  possession  of  your  “first 
papers.” 

Sound'  health  is  another  require¬ 


ment,  as  you  will  have  to  pass  a 
physical  examination.  As  in  any 
branch  of  nursing,  dependability,  a 
genuine  interest  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  and  the  qualities  of  good  judg¬ 
ment,  tact,  and  self-reliance  are  im¬ 
portant. 

It  takes  one  year  to  complete  the 
course  at  Ithaca — five  months  of 
classroom  instruction,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  a  six  months’ 
affiliation  at  the  Tompkins  County 
Hospital.  The  student  nurse  has  one 
month  of  vacation  and  a  week’s  sick 
leave.  Classes  are  admitted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  September  of  each  year. 

All  classes  are  held  at  the  hospital. 
Young  women  not  staying  in  their 
own  homes  usually  live  in  attractive 
rooms  at  the  nurses’  home,  where  a 
housemother  is  in  charge  and  where 
regular  study  periods  are  observed. 

Here  in  Ithaca  the  actual  cost  of 
the  first  five  months  of  school  is  be¬ 
tween  $400  and  $450.  This  covers  a 
registration  fee  of  $50  ($30  for 

Tompkins  County  residents)  and  ap¬ 
proximately  $300  for  uniforms,  text 
books,  room  rent,  and  lunches  at  the 


The  $35  required  for  textbooks  at 
the  Ithaca  school  covers  eight  or 
nine  books,  which  are  kept  and  often 
consulted  long  after  the  course  is 
completed.  A  fine  reference  library 
of  more  than  100  books  is  available 
at  the  hospital  for  the  students’  use. 

The  Ithaca  school  includes  courses 
in  hospital  and  home  nursing  pro¬ 
cedures,  care  of  infants  and  young 
children,  introduction  to  common 
drugs,  and  classes  in  nutrition  and 
family  life. 

The  nutrition  classes  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  special  diets  and  infants’ 
formulas,  as  well  as  family  meals. 
American  Agriculturist's  food  spe¬ 
cialist,  Alberta  Shackelton,  teaches 
the  nutrition  classes*  Lectures  are 
given  by  various  Ithaca  doctors,  in¬ 
cluding  a  psychologist. 

If  you  decide  to  become  a  practical 
nurse,  you’ll  be  one  of  some  151,000 
women  in  the  United  States  who 
have  chosen  this  profession.  You’ll 
find  deep  satisfaction  in  a  respected 
and  rewarding  career — rewarding, 
not  only  in  a  financial  way,  but  also 
bringing  returns  which  money  can 
never  measure. 


8  SSPU  i 


Important  part  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  nurse’s  training  |S 
learning  how  to  help  Pa" 
tients — young  and  old — - 
keep  their  morale  high. 
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<vte  fo 

The  popular  S.S.  Lurline  in  Hawaii- 
"1  ■  an  waters.  We’ll  have  a  glorious 

5-day  cruise  aboard  this  beautiful 
ship,  both  going  and  coming 
home,  with  the  many  diversions 
that  only  a  great  liner  can  provide. 


GLORIOUS 

DAYS 

Jan.  11 

to 

Feb.  11 


mAVE  YOU  BEEN  wishing 
that  you  could  visit  glam¬ 
orous  Hawaii,  our  beauti¬ 
ful  new  fiftieth  State?  If 
so.  here  is  your  chance  to 
go  with  a  congenial  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  party.  People  who  have 
gone  on  our  past  Hawaiian  tours  al¬ 
ways  return  saying  enthusiastically 
that  it  surpasses  all  other  tours.  And 
it’s  no  wonder!  Hawaii,  the  “Para¬ 
dise  of  the  Pacific,”  is  a  tropical 
land  of  gorgeous  flowers,  brilliant 
sunshine,  soft  music,  spectacular 
scenery,  and  warm-hearted  people. 

The  dates  of  our  tour  are  Janu¬ 
ary  11  to  February  11,  1962.  All  the 
arrangements  for  it  are  being  made 
by  our  official  tour  agents,  the  Tra¬ 
vel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham. 
Massachusetts  and  that  means 
perfection  in  every  detail! 

Besides  those  fascinating  South 
Sea  islands,  you  will  see  a  great  deal 
of  the  United  States  on  this  trip,  as 
we  will  go  out  to  the  West  Coast 
and  return  by  different  routes.  We’ll 
travel  on  two  of  the  world’s  finest 
trains — the  Santa  Fe  Super  Chief 
and  the  famed  California  Zephyr, 
America’s  “sightseeing”  train.  We 
will  have  two  days  for  sightseeing 
in  the  Hollywood  area  beforq  we 
board  our  luxurious  cruise  ship,  the 
SS  Lurline,  for  five  delightful  days 
of  smooth  sailing  and  fun  aboard 
ship. 

This  beautiful  ship  is  first  class 
throughout  and  has  spacious  decks, 
swimming  pool,  commodious  loung¬ 
es,  and  beautifully  appointed  state- 
'  ooms.  The  meals  are  world  renown¬ 
ed.  Every  day  has  its  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment — or  if  you  prefer,  you 
may  just  relax  in  your  steamer 
ehair  and  sunbathe  or  chat  with  new 
friends  you  have  made.  The  five 


days  pass  all  too  quickly — and  then 
comes  our  dramatic  arrival  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  where  we  will  be  given  the  tra¬ 
ditional  welcome  by  native  dancers 
and  musicians  and  be  decorated  with 
colorful  leis  of  tropical  flowers. 

After  a  short  time  for-  local  sight¬ 
seeing.  we’ll  leave  Honolulu  for  the 
Island  of  Maui,  the  “Valley  Isle.” 
The  following  morning  we’ll  motor 
to  the  summit  of  Haleakala  Crater 
which  is  so  immense  that  it  could 
swallow  New  York  City.  We’ll  also 
visit  the  ancient  capital  of  Lahaina 
and  tour  the  Maui  Pali  Coast. 

On  January  23  our  destination  will 
be  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  group. 
We  will  visit  Hilo,  the  orchid  capital 
of  the  island,  and  see  more  orchids 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible  — 
whole  fields  of  them  like  great  vel¬ 
vety  pools  of  color.  Hawaii  National 
Park,  with  its  giant  fern  forest,  sul¬ 
phur  banks,  extinct  and  steaming 
craters  and  lava  tubes,  will  thrill 
you. 

This  island’s  scenery  ranges  from 
the  loveliness  of  palm-bordered 
beaches  to  the  grandeur  of  its  rest¬ 
less  volcanic  peak,  Mauna  Loa,  tow¬ 
ering  nearly  three  miles  above  the 
sea. 

On  our  way  to  Kona,  another 
lovely  city  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
we’ll  visit  famous  Parker  Ranch, 
one  of  the  largest  privately  owned 
ranches  in  the  United  States.  We 
will  also  see  Akaka  Falls,  highest  in 
Hawaii,  in  its  beautiful  tropical  set¬ 
ting. 

From  Hawaii  Island,  we  will  go  to 
another  famous  isle,  Kauai,  where 
more  pleasures  and  beautiful  sights 
will  await  us.  Comfortable  limou¬ 
sines  will  take  us  to  every  part  of  it. 
We’ll  see  massive  walled  gorges, 
Waimea  Canyon  that  rivals  the 


Grand  Canyon  in  exquisite  coloring; 
sugar  cane  fields,  rice  paddies,  end¬ 
less  flowers,  and  we’ll  take  a  de¬ 
lightful  boat  cruise  on  the  Wailua 
River. 

On  January  28  we  return  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  three  enchanting  days. 
There  will  be  time  for  sun  tanning, 
swimming,  and  just  plain  loafing, 
as  well  as  for  thrilling  sightseeing. 
On  one  day  we  will  take  a  grand 
circle  tour  of  Oahu  Island,  on  which 
Honolulu  is  situated,  and  will  see 
scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty  —  ma¬ 
jestic  tropical  mountains,  the  blue 
Pacific  gently  lapping  white  beaches 
of  coral  sand,  acres  of  waving  sugar¬ 
cane,  mile  after  mile  of  pineapple 
fields,  banana  groves,  and  hibiscus 
and  oleanders. 

On  another  day  we  will  visit  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  the  harbor  we  will  see 
sunken  ships  still  there  since  the  in¬ 
famous  attack  by  the  Japanese  on 
that  dark  day,  December  7,  1941. 

When  the  day  comes  that  we  must 
leave,  our  beautiful  ship,  the  Lurline, 
will  be  waiting  for  us — and  we  will 
look  forward  to  five  more  days  of 
luxurious  shipboard  life,  and  at  the 
end,  thrill  to  the  sight  of  our  own 
shores  as  we  pass  through  the  Gold¬ 
en  Gate  into  the  harbor. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  “all  expense”  one, 
and  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  the 
price  of  this  glorious  month-long  trip 
is  low  for  all  it  includes — all  trans¬ 
portation,  services  of  our  tour  es¬ 
cort,  all  Federal  taxes;  hotel  and 
steamship  accommodations,  baggage 
transportation,  all  of  the  scheduled 
sightseeing,  all  meals  and  all  tips. 
No  other  tour  offers  you  so  much  at 
such  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  itinerary  will  give  you  the 
exact  cost  of  the  different  accommo¬ 
dations  on  trains  and  steamship.  On 


trains,  we  can  give  you  any  kind  of 
Pullman  accommodation  you  desire, 
if  we  receive  your  reservation  in 
time.  On  the  ship,  all  rooms  have  hot 
and  cold  running  water  and  are  air- 
conditioned,  as  well  as  being  spaci¬ 
ous  and  comfortable.  In  addition  to 
the  minimum  priced  staterooms 
without  private  bath,  you  can  get,  at 
additional  cost,  staterooms  with 
shower  and  toilet. 

We  advise  you  to  make  your  res¬ 
ervation  early;  a  deposit  of  $200  will 
hold  it,  and  this  will  be  refunded  if 
you  should  have  to  cancel  later.  To 
get  the  itinerary,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  address 
given  on  coupon. 

Space  for  this  popular  tour  will 
be  in  great  demand,  and  is  limited  — 
so  don’t  delay  in  writing  for  the  itin¬ 
erary.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  take  all 
who  wish  to  go  with  us,  but  our 
-Hawaiian  tours  are  always  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  in  past  years  we  have  had 
to  turn  down  as  many  as  75  reser¬ 
vations.  Don’t  let  that  happen  to 
you!  We  want  you  with  us. 

I  E.  R.  Eastman,  President  I 
I  American  Agriculturist  I 

I  Box  367-H  I 

I  Ithaca,  New  York  I 

Please  send  me,  without  any  ob-  1 

*  ligation  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  I 

•  your  Hawaiian  Tour  folder  (Janu-  . 
ary  11-February  11,  1962,) 

I  | 

Name  1 

I  | 

Address _  * 

I  | 

Please  print  name  anrl  address 


_  _i 
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Outdoor  Meals 

By  Alberta 


cans  of  small  onions,  chunks  of  par¬ 
tially  cooked  potatoes  or  canned  po¬ 
tatoes;  medium  tomatoes  quartered 
or  whole  small  tomatoes,  quartered 
or  smaller  sections  of  green  and  red 
peppers;  whole  cleaned  mushrooms 
(place  peppers  and  mushrooms  in 
boiling  water  for  1  minute  to  keep 
them  from  falling  apart  on  skew¬ 
ers).  Let  each  picnicker  assemble  his 
own  kabob  by  alternating  chunks  of 
meat  with  any  of  the  trimmings  on 
long  metal  skewers. 

If  using  tomatoes,  add  to  ends  of 
skewers  for  about  the  last  5  minutes 
of  cooking.  For  well-done  meat, 
leave  spaces  between  the  foods. 
Place  them  closer  together  for  me- 
dium-to-rare  meat.  Broil  over  hot 
coals,  turning  frequently  and  bast¬ 
ing  with  sauce.  Provide  buttered 
buns  on  which  to  place  the  kabobs. 

For  variety  in  kabobs,  use  1-inch 
cubes  of  cooked  ham  and  pineapple 
chunks.  Chunks  of  canned  luncheon 
meat  may  also  be  used  with  appro¬ 
priate  accompaniments.  If  you  \Vish, 
small  skewers  may  be  used  on  which 
to  weave  the  meat  and  vegetables, 
brushed  with  barbecue  or  favorite 
sauce,  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil, 
and  cooked  on  grate  of  hot  coals  for 
15  to  20  minutes. 

Vegetables  Over  Coals 

No  outdoor  meal  is  complete  with¬ 
out  foil-baked  potatoes.  Brush  clean 


D  Shackeltorr 

medium  potatoes  with  fat  and  wrap 
each  in  foil.  Place  on  bed  of  ashes 
over  hot  coals.  Turn  once  during 
baking  and  bake  30  to  40  minutes. 
Test  with  a  metal  skewer.  Open  foil, 
cut  slit  in  skin,  add  plenty  of  butter 
and  seasonings.  For  new  potatoes  in 
foil,  scrub  small  ones  and  place  sev¬ 
eral  at  a  time  on  a  good-sized  square 
of  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil.  Add 
2  to  3  tablespoons  water  and  a  pat 
of  butter.  Bring  foil  up  over  potatoes 
and  seal  to  form  a  tight  package. 
Place  on  grill  and  cook,  turning  sev¬ 
eral  times,  for  about  50  minutes. 
Pierce  through  foil  with  fork  to  test 
for  doneness. 

Garden  .  vegetables  can  also  be 
cooked  over  the  coals.  They  can  be 
packaged  in  foil  ahead  of  time  and 
will  be  ready  to  put  on  the  fire.  For 
whole  onions,  select  medium  to  large 
white  or  yellow  onions.  Rinse,  leave 
skins  on  and  place  each  on  a  square 
of  heavy  duty  foil.  Bring  foil  up  over 
onions  and  twist  together  at  the  top. 
Place  on  grate  over  medium  fire  and 
cook  for  40  to  50  minutes,  turning 
occasionally.  They  are  done  when 
soft  to  the  touch.  Open  foil,  push 
skin  back,  add  seasonings  and  eat 
right  from  foil. 

For  corn,  husk  corn,  removing  all 
silk.  Place  each  ear  on  a  generous 
square  of  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil. 
Brush  each  ear  with  melted  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  a  little  granulated 


It’s  cool  under  the  trees  and  easy  to 
cook  on  a  portable  grill. 

— Photo:  Reynolds  Wrap 
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sugar.  Wrap  foil  around  ears,  twist¬ 
ing  ends.  Cook  on  grate  over  me¬ 
dium  fire,  20  to  30  minutes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  ears,  and  turn  occasion¬ 
ally. 

For  a  combination  of  vegetables, 
combine  enough  of  the  following  for 
number  of  persons  to  be  served: 
sliced  zucchini  squqsh,  quarters  of 
peeled  tomatoes,  and  thin  slices  of 
onions.  Place  on  a  large  square  of 
heavy  duty  aluminum  foil  and  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  any  de¬ 
sired  herb.  Dot  with  butter.  Bring 
foil  up  over  vegetables  and  seal  to 
make  a  tight  package.  Placg  on  grill 
over  medium  fire  and  cook  about 
30  minutes.  Serve  right  from  the 
package.  Summer  squash  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  zucchini. 

Whether  your  outdoor  meals  are 
spur-of-the-moment  affair's  or  care¬ 
fully  planned,  you  have  a  real  treat 
in  store  for  the  long  summer  days 
ahead.  Usually,  everyone  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  likes  a  picnic,  and  there  is  no 
nicer  way  to  entertain  a  small  group 
of  friends  and  still  enjoy  the  party 
yourself. 


SCHOOL  IS  OUT 

By  Alma  Robison  Higfoee 
Wash  the  blackboard's  chalk-marred 
face. 

Close  the  windows,  hush  the  sound; 
The  fields  are  white  with  Queen  Anne's 
lace. 

And  a  silver  stream  is  dark-fern  bound. 
Stack  the  books  and  wipe  the  pen. 
Release  the  laughter  from  these  halls; 
Young  minds  are  quick  and  winged  when 
The  sun  is  gold  and  a  brown  thrush 
calls. 

Only  the  mice  will  stay  to  see 
The  dusk  in  every  silent  nook: 

School  is  out,  the  heart  is  free 
To  read  life's  text  from  nature's  book. 
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WHY  IS  IT  that  everything 
tastes  better  when  cooked 
and  eaten  outdoors?  Maybe 
it’s  because  of  those  lovely 
cooking  fragrances  which  fill  the 
air  when  charcoal  fires  begin  to 
burn  and  the  odors  of  smoke  and 
savory  sauces  mingle!  At  any  rate 
these  long  summer  days  are  ideal 
for  outdoor  meals.  A  little  pre-plan¬ 
ning  will  make  them  easier,  so  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  collect  all  your  picnic 
equipment  and  keep  it  in  a  conveni¬ 
ent  place,  ready  to  go. 

Be  sure  to  have  handy  some  “re¬ 
frigerants,”  as  even  on  picnics,  hot 
foods  need  to  be  kept  hot  and  cold 
foods  cold;  also,  food  to  be  cooked 
at  the  eating  site  must  be  kept  safe 
and  of  good  quality.  The  canned 
variety  of  dry-cold  refrigerants, 
which  may  be  purchased  in  any 
supermarket,  freezes  quickly  and 
can  be  reused.  Or  you  can  use  sturdy 
plastic  bags .  filled  with  ice  cubes. 

Picnic  Staples 

Stock  your  pantry  shelves  or  other 
handy  spot  with  picnic  staples,  as 
pickles,  canned  sauces,  squeeze 
bottles  of  mustard  and  catsup, 
olives,  coffee,  bottled  drinks,  canned 
soups,  canned  meats  and  fish,  and 
various'  spreads.  Then  in  no  time 
flat  you  can  pick  up  the  perishables 
— steak,  hamburgers,  frankfurters, 
or  other  meat;  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
bread  and  rolls,  tomatoes  and  other 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit  and  chips. 
Your  freezer  can  also  work  for  you 
in  picnic  preparedness.  Freeze  ahead 
sandwiches  to  be  thawed  just  before 
(  the  picnic,  or  freeze  meats  or  turkey 
or  chicken  for  later  salads  and  sand¬ 
wiches. 

Beef  of  any  kind — choice  steaks, 
hamburgers,  or  tenderized  round, 
chuck,  or  flank  —  is  preferred  by 
many  for  barbecuing,  but  spareribs, 
frankfurters,  chicken  halves,  pork, 
and  lamb  are  also  very  popular.  If 
steak  is  your  choice  for  broiling 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  choose  well 
marbled  steaks  with  streaks  of  fat 
interspersed  with  the  lean  for  ten¬ 
derness  and  juiciness. 

Tricks  With  Foil 

Line  your  outdoor  grill  with  1  or 
2  thicknesses  of  aluminum  foil, 
smoothing  to  conform  to  shape  of 
grill  and  place  charcoal  or  briquets 
right  on  foil.  This  will  reflect  the 
heat  back  up  on  the  food  and  make 
for  better  browning,  as  well  as  catch 
the  juices  and  melted  fat  and  keep 
the  equipment  clean. 

When  broiling  hamburgers  or 
frankfurters,  form  a  shallow  pan  of 
heavy  duty  aluminum  foil  by  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  foil. 
Punch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  this 
“pan”  with  a  fork  to  let  some  of 
the  charcoal  flavor  penetrate  the 
meat.  Try  this  same  trick  for  out¬ 
door  fish  cookery,  too,  but  grease 
the  foil  before  placing  fish  on  it  to 
prevent  sticking. 

Kabobs 

Kabobs  are  popular  with  picnick¬ 
ers.  For  kabobs,  cut  beef  round  or 
sirloin  or  boneless  lamb  shoulder  in 
1  to  114 -inch  cubes  and  allow  about 
2  pounds  of  the  cubed  meat  for  6 
servings.  If  you  use  the  beef  round, 
pierce  cubes  with  a  fork  and  tender¬ 
ize  according  to  directions  on  label 
of  tenderizer  container.  Place  chunks 
of  meat  in  shallow  pan  and  cover 
with  your  favorite  herb  oil-vinegar 
or  Italian  salad  dressing.  Let  it 
stand  for  about  2  hours  at  room 
temperature,  turning  occasionally, 
or  overnight  in  the  refrigerator. 

At  picnic  time  have  available  ba¬ 
con  slices  ciit  in  thirds  or  fourths, 


(!oll«ds  daekknives 

I  have  a  hobby  which  I  think 
is  unusual.  I  started  collecting  jack- 
knives  when  I  dug  up  a  real  old  one 
in  the  garden.  A  little  kerosene  and 
elbow  grease  got  it  to  open,  but  the 
blade  was  almost  rusted  away.  I 
have  some  real  old  silver  ones  with 
senators’  names  on  them;  also  a  tiny 
one  from  India.  —  Mrs,  Bailey  Ma¬ 
son,  Robbins  Farm,  Albion,  Maine 

Collects  Earrings 

I  collect  earrings  and  have  about 
300  pairs.  I  have  earrings  from  22 
states,  Mexico,  Canada,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Italy.  My  friends  and  relatives  al¬ 
ways  remember  my  birthday  and 
other  special  dates  with  earrings. 


All  of  my  earrings  are  wearable,  as 
well  as  being  fun  to  collect.  I  have 
won  several  bide  ribbons  at  hobby 
shows  with  them.  —  Mrs.  Harry 
Nuhfer,  548  Fifth  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa, 

Covered  Bridge  Cards 

I  collect  Christmas  cards  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  old  covered  bridges.  I  am 
putting  them  in  a  scrapbook,  and 
when  it  is  complete,  I  expect  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  library  of  the  Theodore 
Burr  Covered  Bridge  Society  in  near¬ 
by  Harrisburg. — Mary  Miller,  Her- 
shey,  Pa. 

Old  Dime  Novels 

Although  I  have  played  with  many 
hobbies  during  my  life,  the  one  that 
has  given  me  the  most  pleasure  is 
collecting  the  old  dime  and  nickel 


novels  that  gave  us  oldsters  so  much 
enjoyment  in  our  youth.  Such  peri¬ 
odicals  were  as  common  from  I860 
to  1912  as  the  comics  are  today. 

The  fun  of  trying  to  complete  vari¬ 
ous  series  of  dime  novels  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  bought,  swapped,  and  sold 
novels  in  order  to  cut^  down  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  hobby,  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed  the  cover  pictures  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  sold 
prints  to  other  collectors.  I  have 
also  written  articles  about  them 
and  sold  the  articles. 

Now  that  I’ve  reached  the  grand¬ 
father  stage  of  life,  I  can  truly  say 
that  having  at  least  one  hobby  is  a 
must  for  all  elderly  folks. — George 
French,  7  Leo  Ter.,  Bloomfield,  N-  J- 
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9268.  Half -size  sheath  that’s 
young,  slimming.  Note  tab  and  but¬ 
ton  detail.  Sew  it  in  gay  gingham, 
linen,  shantung.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  14  V2,  16%,  1814,  20%, 
22%,  24%.  35  cents. 

4923.  Graceful  two-piece  dress  is 
lovely  in  slubbed  cotton,  pique,  linen. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

4950.  Amply  cut  apron  for  larger 
figures.  Sew  it  in  cotton;  add  rick- 
rack  and  embroidery  trim.  Women’s 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50. 
Transfer  included.  35  cents. 


9268 
14/2— 24 'A 


9252.  Pretty  shirtdress  with  rag- 
lan  sleeves,  8-gore  skirt.  Make  it  in 
cotton,  mixed  rayon,,  linen  or  linen¬ 
like  fabric.  Printed  Pattern  in  Miss¬ 
es’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40. 

35  cents. 


9071.  Sdooped  dress  and  fitted 
jacket.  Sew  outfit  in  a  gay  cotton 
print  or  a  soft  solid  color.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14  %,  16%, 
18%,  20%,  22%,  24%. 

35  cents. 


PATTERNS  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York.  Please  write  name,,  address.  Pattern  sire  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35e  for  full-color  Fashion  Catalog, 


SQUIRE  APPLEGA  TE  SA  YS: 

KEEP  AHEAD  OF 
THE  WEATHER” 


For  best  results  from  your  work  around  the  lawn,  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  the  farm,  take  the  Squire’s  friendly  advice  and  “Keep 
ahead  of  the  weather”,  by  keeping  informed.  To  many  folks 
this  means  the  WEATHER  ROUNDUP  listening  habit. 

for  fresh  reports  on  current  conditions  across  New  York, 
plus  the  official  weather  forecast,  tune  to  any  of  these  stations. 
Regular  broadcast  times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and 
6:15  P.  M. 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBQ-FM 

96,1  me. 

Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE-FM 

95.1  me. 

Buffalo 

WGR-FM 

96.9  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93,3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schcnectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield 

WRRL-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  ke. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WHIP 

1450  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa, 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Massena 

WM5A 

1340  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  ke. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Brought  to  You  At  7:15  A.M.  Over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  reouired. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  15  Issue . Closes  June  29  Sept.  2  Issue . Closes  Aug.  17 

Aug.  19  Issue . Closes  Aug.  3  Sept.  16  Issue . Closes  Aug.  31 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E  C  Tal 

bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. _ > _ 

REGISTERED  DEXTER  Cattle.  TB  and  blood 
tested.  Lester  Markham,  Middiebury,  Conn. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Cr-ek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 
ANGUS  DISPERSAL.  Forty  head  all  ages.  Bull. 
Earl  Norton,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  M Y  -  2 -7376. 


AYRSHIRES 

BULL  CALF  FORTsALE.  Paternal  brother  to 
NYABC  El  Trujillo.  Dam  milking  over  70  lbs. 
daily.  Other  similarly  bred  polled,  horned  calves 
for  sale  or  lease.  Write  or  phone  TW-6-2141, 
Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
August  through  December.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  with  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms. 
Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y.  


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS  —  22  i cows,  3  heifers,  2  bulls. 
Polled,  horned.  Excellent  breeding.  Dwarf 
clean.  Have  quit  farming.  M.  M.  Weaver, 

v  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  _ !_ 

REGTyEARLING  Polled  Hereford  bull  for  sale. 
F.  C.  Tunison,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Phone  57F6. 
POLLED  HEREFORD  Bulls  14  months.  Bob 
Kupp,  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.  Phone  HY-3-7940. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

FORTOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  


GOATS 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how,  3  month  trial.  250.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia  G-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS— choice  offering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVleet 

Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  ewe  lambs  (8),  $30 
each.  T.  R.  Nielsen.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone, 

2-2070.  _  _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Rams.  -Strasser  Pig¬ 
eons.  J.  Hoge,  Hopewell,  N.  J.  _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES — 15  two-year  old 
ewes,  18  lambs  (9  ewe,  9  ram).  Sold  farm, 
must  sell  livestock.  The  Schultzes.  Telephone, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  387-4553. 


HORSES 

SHETLAND  THREE  year  old  grade  mare 
and  two  filly  colts.  One  yearling  mare.  Regis¬ 
tered  stallion.  James  Mulhern,  75  Shrewsbury 
St.,  West  Boylston,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  SALE :  TEAM  of  Sorrel  horses,  9  and  10 

years  old — weight  3500  lbs.  Walter  Frazier, 
RD,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
.210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  <10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Topsfield, 
Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply  cata¬ 
logue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


PONIES 

PAINTED  PONY  MARE  and  colt.  Howard 
Hess,  Zarephath,  New  Jersey. 


BANTAMS  _ 

1 I E A  U  T I F  U  L  DA R K  Cornish  Game  Bantams. 
Three  dollars  a  pair.  Austin  W.  Carpenter, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

U.S.D.A.  BELTS  VILLE  Poults,  550  up 
Approved  pullorum  clean  Meadowbrook  Poul 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES,  Catalog  100. 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


. _ DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullougji,  Mercer,  Pa.  _ 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
derwood.  Locke  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _  _ _ 

BORDER  COLLIES:  Two  to  six  months.  Im 
ported  stock.  Get  your  cow  dog  now.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swan 
ton,  Vermont.  _ 

COLLIES,  COCKERS,  Beagles  and  Fox  Ter 
riers.  Woodland  Kennels,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  St  Bernard  Puppies,  Swiss 
type,  famous  bloodlines.  Walter  Yoder,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.  Phone  MErcury  4-7664. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  puppies.  Pure 
white,  fine  pels.  $25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136 
East  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.'  Y. 

AKC  IRISH  SETTER  Pups  —  champion  sires. 
Ralph  Carpenter,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Puppies,  $30.00. 
You  will  buy  them  if  you  see  them.  Earl 
Tuttle,  Pinetavern  Farm,  Rt.  20A,  Leicester, 
N.  Y.  Phone  7827.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  he?l  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strik¬ 
ers.  Males  $15.00.  females  $12.00.  Registra¬ 
tion  paper  $1.00  extra.  Joseph  Winkler,  Han¬ 
kins,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  m  :at  birds.  Hatch  every  week 
N.  Y.-U.  S  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer.  Greenwich 
N.  Y  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozer 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar 
.gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York  Phone 
4-6336. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
N  Y.  Ph.  LE-8-3401 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD 
Rocks,  Reds  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pa 
HARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  baby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  I’he  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry  N.  Y 
Phone  Pcptar  Ridge  7634. 

SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS!  Money  making 
chicks.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean.  Our  special 
breeding  builds  healthy  chicks.  Really  pays  off ; 
both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28  -va¬ 
rieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
$4.95 — 100.  Also,  baby  ducklings  and  turkey 
poults.  Started  chicks,  3-4  weeks  old  roosting 
age  pullets,  $36.90-100.  Free  catalog.  Get  big 
savings.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 


PHEASANTS 

RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS  chicks  or  older 
Pullorum  free.  Non-fliers  available.  Write  for 
details — West  and  Page,  South  Sutton,  N.  H. 


EARTHWORMS 

FIlEfc  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 

$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


_ HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  aftei 

5  PM. _ _ _ 

HAY — STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy.  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw  S.  A 
Rauch.  New  Hope  Penna.  VO-2-2081. 

FOR  SALE:  OATS  straw,  heavy  wire  bales. 
H.  Rauch,  RD  1,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Phone 
AX-5-7222. 


AGRICULTURE  LIME 

LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  bulk  spread. 
Call  Scofield  Lime  Products,  Holley,  New  York, 
Newton  8-6660. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

IRIS  HOBBYIST— OFFERS  large  modern  iris, 
one  of  kind.  10-.S2.25.  A.  Luettgens,  RD1, 
Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS— America’s  Finest.  Send 
100  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  AA,  Linwood,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SALESMAN  WANTED:  Well-known  company 
in  small  fruit  business  requires  man  to  call 
on  farm  trade,  direct  leads  supplied,  exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Unusual  earnings  and  perman¬ 
ent  position.  Past  farm  experience  desirable 
or  helpful.  Reply  to  Box  514-XB,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca  N.  Y.,  by  July  10th. 


WOOL  _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills.  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


PLANTS 

AFTER  JUNE- 1ST.  vegetable  plants;  Brussel 
sprouts,  cabbage,  broccoli,  100-$1.40.  500-$3.00 
l,000-$5  00.  Tomato,  cauliflower,  100-81.50 
500-83.75,  1,000-86.00.  Pepper,  100-82.00,  500 
$4.50,  1,000-87.50.  Jersey  sweet  potato,  200 
82.25.  Postpaid.  Priea  list  on  request.  Field 
Plant  Farm,  Sewell.  New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops,  Vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  10(;  yards  by  48”,  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.50  prepaid.  50%'  less  mill  price 
Joseph  Hein,  120E  Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED  _ 

LARGE  DAIRY”  FARM  needs  experienced  mer, 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket  R.  I.  Poplar 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. _ _ 

WANTED— REAr,  ESTATE  Salesman,  experi- 

ence  preferred  but  not  essential.  W.  W.  Werts 

Rea!  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

OPENING  FOR  TWO  men,  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  Good  salary,  housing.  White  Lake  Mink 
Ranch,  P.O.  Box  53,  Whit,  Lake.  N.  Y. 
I^NAGER^WANTED  FOR  leading  prize  cattle 
herd  plus  small  nunter  stable  northern  New 
Jersey,  with  complete  knowledge  veterinarian 
work,  artificial  insemination,  scientific  care 
and  feeding,  crop  raising.  Beautiful  new  home. 
State  fuli  experience.  Box  514-ZC,  American 

Agriculturist, '  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  TO  HELP  with  housework  for  home, 
some  salary.  Box  514-AE,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  'HOUSEKEEPER  for  father  and 
son  80  and  35  years  old  in  good  health.  State 
wages  required  in  letter  and  age.  B.  McL. 
Quaekenbush,  158  Leroy  Ave. ,  Darien,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 
Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York 
FREE  CARDS  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone.  For  sample,  ask  One-Spot  Flea  Killer, 
P-Jessup,  Md. 

MAKE  $50 — $75 — 8100  extra  money.  Run  Greet¬ 
ing  Card,  Gift  Shop  at  home,  visit  friends. 
Show  thrilling  Evans  Christmas  Card  assort¬ 
ments,  gifts,  exclusive  25  for  $1:50  personals. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Write  for  sample 
boxes  on  approval,  free  imprint  albums,  sur¬ 
prise  gift  offers.  New  England  Art  Publishers. 
North  Abington  70,  Mass. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $25.00  or  more  in  a  day 
for  part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19T,  Box 
371,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EVERY’  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 

Write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

RUNrX  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1961  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on 
approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  13,  Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


SILOS _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc..  Dept.  A.  Wayzata,  Minn. 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-71,  Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  'or  barns  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  , 

HEAVY  DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos— up  to  30’ 
diameter,  materials  handling  equipment.  Wood 
and  tile  silos — industrial  storage.  W.  J. 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Sena 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.  2492  1’orringford 
St.  Torrington.  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  foi 
catalog.  Larkin  5.  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS.  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts.  $15.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Sample  pint.  25c  Oxboro.  Box  7031N 
Minneapolis  11.  Minn. 

DRESSES  24c.  SHOES  39c:  Men’s  suits  $4.95: 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata 
log  Traasworld.  164  A  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12.  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

FrESERVE  JELLY  JARS’,  perfect  5c.  II. 
Blanchard,  Granitvilie  Rd.,  Westford,  Mass. 
Phone  MY -2 -89 08. 


SITUATION  WANTED _ 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  operate' 

share  family  dairy  farm  fully  stocked, 
equipped,  option  buying  full  particulars  first 
letter.  Alvarez.  6645  Broadway,  Riverdale, 
New  York. 


TARPAULINS  _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS — Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet— 
$5.67:  8  x  12  feet— $8.64:  12  x  14  feet- 

$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  —  FARMS;  country,  village,  city 
homes,  acreage;  motels;  hotels;  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  investment  property  for  sale. 
W  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


\  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  N  Y.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E.  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY:  200  acre  dairy  farm, 
average  buildings,  machinery,  feed,  22  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  milking  equipment, 
timber.  Price  $20,000.  Contact  Huffman  Real 
Estate.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3t  states  -ver  4,000  properties  de¬ 
scribed;  established^  61  years.  World’s  largest! 
Strout  Realty,  -„51-R  Park  Avenue  So..  New 
York  10.  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  Y.;  6  room  house, 
other  buildings,  trout  stream:  ideal  summer 
or  retirement  home.  W.  W.  Werts,  Broker. 
Johnson  City.  N.  Y.  • _ 

FOR  SALE — DAIRY  Farm,  110  acres,  large 
barn,  29  head,  machinery,  8-room  house  with 
furnace,  woodlot,  pond,  garages,  other  build¬ 
ings.  Good  location.  Anna  Pesklak,  RD1,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

300- ACRE  50-COW  FARM ;  37  cows,  machin¬ 
ery,  good  water,  8-room  house,  central  heat, 
good  road,  $30,800.  Korzendorfer,  R.  E.,  Rox- 

bury,  N.  Y^  Dial  4091.  _ 

MAINE  FARMS:  SHORE  properties,  summer 
and  retirement  homes,  camps,  summer  estates. 

Maine  Farms  Ellsworth,  Maine.  _ 

30  ACRE  RIVER  FLAT  farm;  8  room  house, 
14  stanchion  barn,  good  water.  $26,000  farm, 
$2,000  machinery  -  $15,000  cash,  balance 

mortgage.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  R.  J.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Salesman,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Phone  ME-9-2529. 


REAL  ESTATE 

250  HUNTING  ACRES  wanted  within  125  miles 
N.Y.C.  Some  water,  no  bldg.  State  price  and 
tax.  Cash  paid  if  reasonable.  Anto  Wilhelm. 
35-50  Tenth'  Street,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FARMS — homes,  lakefront 
cottages,  acreage.  Free  brochure.  Palmer  Real¬ 
ty,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 

SUMMER  HOM E  l N  Lowell,  Vermont.  7  rooms, 
50  acres  with  pond.  Two  miles  from  village. 
Good  condition.  Raymond  A.  Pion,  Westfield, 
Vermont. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS _ 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C 
thread — H exhead  assorted  sizes  Vi  to%  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip 
ment  Co..  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.Y 
NAILS  —  GALVAN IZED  !4  X  2%  wittTTj 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  1J0  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17  N.  Y 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT.’  SURPLUS.  ITJtS 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
$39.50.  Free  folder  Illinois  Mfg.  &  Supply- 
1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 

BELTS — V~TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  V ■  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6  00,  postpaid  check  with  order, 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS 

SIX  ISSUES- INFORMATIVE,  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  Alaska  magazine,  catalog  and  picture 
booklet  only  $1  00  Alaska  Specialties  Com¬ 
pany,  Ketchikan  Alaska.  _ 

LET  US  FIND  that  book  you  want.  Free 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service,  Box  18,  Clary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS  _ 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N. jc 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 

weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Dve' 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  _  ^ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cats 
tog.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  n 

towa.  _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog; 
Missouri  Auction  School,  Box  8466-MI,  Kansas 
City  14,  Missouri.  _  _  __ 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 
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NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  bet¬ 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
sears,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 

VV  AN  TED  —  A  LLLS-CliALVIinTs^Rfito  Balers. 
New  or  used  Give  price  and  condition  Brice 
Creesy.  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 
itPfON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down 
S50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota 

FOR  SALE:  A  Tractor  mounted,  five  row, 
anhydrous  ammonia  applicator  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Francis  J.  Winkler.  Harrington,  Del. 
Box  88.  Phone  EX-8-S636 

NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use,  14- 
15-16  inch.  Dealer  mquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

BALER  TWINE— $6  00  per  bale  i in  50  bale  lots 
or  more.  Smaller  orders  $6.50.  Become  our 
dealer  or  agent  or  get  with  neighbors  and 
come  for  50  bales  oi  more  at  $6.00.  Twine 
lully  guaranteed  with  money  back  guarantee. 
Satisfied  users  in  many  areas.  Order  small 
order  by  mail  or  better  still  come  with  truck 
and  get  lareer  order  with  our  famous  safe 
guarantee.  Phil  Gardiner  (Originator  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  Acres,  and  Ten  Acres  Machinery  and 
Tractors.),  Main  St.,  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J. 
Phone  GR -8-6291.  Known  as  Friendly  Phil  of 
Mullica  Hill.  Known  as  Rambler  Phil  of  Mul¬ 
lica  Hill.  Known  as  Honest  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill. 
Visit  us  and  our  machinery  and  autos  today 
or  soon  and  take  home  twine  to  save  expense 
of  travel  cost  of  visit. 

20  ACRES  NEW  and  used  equipment  recondi¬ 
tioned.  guaranteed — deals  to  fit  buyers’  needs. 
75  used  balers  $200,  up;  AC,  New  Holland. 
IHC.  John  Deere  all  models;  15  hay  condition¬ 
ers;  20  flail  choppers;  50  used  pull  and  SP 
combines.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  New 
AC  and  Massey  combines  at  big  savings;  rotary 
cutters  $265;  3  point  hitch  blades  $100;  15  good 
used  field  harvesters,  blowers  and  unloading 
wagons.  125  crawlers,  dozers,  loaders,  backhoes 
and  farm  tractors;  prompt  delivery.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

FORD  FRONT  J'.ND  pallet  JifTwith  all  con- 
trols  and  pump.  Used  8  weeks.  Like  new’.  Fred 
Eaton,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

SUPER  ATOM  CHARGER— highly  short  resist  - 
ant  to  crush,  weeds,  crops,  and  rain.  Staple 
fence  wire  to  wood  posts — no  insulators.  Op¬ 
erates  from  110  volts.  Two-year  parts  warran¬ 
ty.  20-day  money  back  guarantee  if  charger  is 
not  all  we  claim.  $29.50  postpaid.  Also  COD 
Dealers  wanted.  Write  Smith  Fencer  Corp. 
Dept.  AG.  Owosso,  Michigan. 

TWO  ROW  IRON  AGE  potato  digger  with 
nydraulic  pump.  Excellent  condition,  reason¬ 
able.  Field  and  package  conveyor  with  gas  en¬ 
gine,  $75.00.  John  Greseck,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  6  inch  irrigation  system  with 
Chrysler  marine  pump.  1200  gal.  per  minute 
capacity,  2000  ft.  of  6  inch  and  4  inch  alum¬ 
inum  pipe.  Wil  irrigate  3  acres  at  one  setting. 
Used  two  seasons.  Terms  may  be  arranged. 
Ralph  Jarvis,  Owego.  N.  Y.  Phone  MU-7-3464. 
‘•EVERY  YEAR  I  SELL  baler,  twine.  Tarm 
and  construction  machinery,  tractors,  balers 
and  other  items.  I  have  discovered  that  the 
readers  believe  in  he  people  that  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist.  If  the  day  ever  cosnes 
that  I  must  advertise  in  only  one  publication, 
that  will  be  the  American  Agriculturist.”  Phil 
Gardiner.  Mullica  Hill.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  John  Rogers  Group  West¬ 
ern  Cowboy  Bronze  Group.  Mrs,  Jane  Savoy 
44  Walden  St  .  Springfield  8.  Mass. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25c. 
Hutchinson’s.  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

307  WORLDWH1E  DIFFERENT  st a m i is  < ml  y 
25C.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commom- 
oratives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp.  St. 
Catharines  115.  Ontario. 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka- 
burra.  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  10c. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 


_ PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TW6_CLEAir9xT2’— $1.50.  Triple- 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’- $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’— $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Adval.  Box  439E,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

afraid  OK  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  ho— call  US 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Coil  ins 
Inc.,  I4S  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca  N  Y 
Phone  4-0445 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles 
Psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sin  to  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis 
bon  Falls,  Maine 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $1.00.  Labels. 
Printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  industries.  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 
ANALYSIS — HANDWRITING  reveals  person¬ 
ality  characteristics.  Specific  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Personal  analysis  $1.00.  P.  Silver, 
2173  Jacqueline  Ave.,  Bellmore.  N.  Y. 

REAL  SEAHORSE  with  shell  craft  catalog  25 e. 
White’s.  1416  Boylan.  Clearwater.  Florida. 

PEP  BRAND  White  Liniment.  Old  Fashioned 
Special  formula  lor  house  and  barn.  Only  $2 
a  pint.  PBP  Brand.  Box  327,  Pine  Bush,  New 
York. 


_  SIGNS  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown.  N  Y 
NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  any  material,  lowest 
brices.  Free  sample— catalog:  Signs,  5-1  Hamil¬ 
ton-  Auburn.  New  York.  Dcpl.  G. 
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Jlly'Ij  Poultry  I  ml  list  i 


TO  POULTRYMEN,  the  word 
“SPICE”  could  mean  many 
tilings.  To  those  who  helped  in  its 
planning.,  or  who  have  heard  of  it, 
it  means  “The  State  Poultry  Indus¬ 
try  Coordinated  Effort*”  with  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  To  improve  the  poultrymen’s 
outlook  by  assembling  the  necessary 
information  and  publicizing  the  New 
York  State  producers’  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

2.  To  develop  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  net  returns  to  New  York  State 
producers  for  the  eggs  and  poultry 
they  sell. 

3.  To  develop  a  program  to  help 
New  York  State  poultrymen  to  re¬ 
duce  their  management  costs. 

4.  To  encourage,  promote,  protect 
and  represent  the  interests  of  poul¬ 
try  producers  and  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  of  New  York  State. 

It  all  started  last  fall,  when  a 
group  of  people  in  industries  serv¬ 
ing  poultry  asked  Dean  Palm  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  to  help  form 
such  an  organization.  Despite  a  bad 
snowstorm,  the  following  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  first  meeting: 
American  Agriculturist;  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council;  New  York 
Farm  Bureau;  Egg  distributors; 
hatchery  associations;  feed  people; 
processors;  Poultry  Improvement 
Board  of  New  York;  Production 
Credit  associations;  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association;  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  & 
Markets;  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council;  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board;  and  since  that  meet¬ 
ing  other  groups  are  being  added. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  someone 
to  push  its  development,  Dean  Palm 
asked  O.  F.  (Scotty)  Johndrew  to 
give  the  new  organization  much  of 
his  time. 

Four  committees  were  formed  to 
carry  the  aptivities;  the  Finance, 
Promotion  and  Publicity,  Marketing, 
Management,  and  New  Products 
committees.  Really  to  do  a  job,  the 
organization,  of  course,  needs 
money.  A  budget  of  $37,000  has  been 
set  up,  with  the  following  groups 
asked  to  finance  it:  Feed  companies; 
egg  distributors  and  processors; 
hatcheries;  New  York  State  Bank- 


Sll  Eli  I*  MANAGEMENT 

ERE’S  some  information  drawn 
from  a  survey  of  60  farms  with 
sheep  enterprises^  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  of  New  York  State.  An 
analysis  was  made  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  by  dividing  the  flocks  into  three 
groups  according  to  the  profit  (or 
loss)  per  ewe.  The  top  third  made 
a  net  profit  of  $7.10  per  ewe,  middle 
third  85c!  per  ewe,  and  lowest  third 
posted  a  comparable  figure  of  minus 
39P. 

Some  of  the  practices  commonly 
found  on  the  high-third  flocks  and 
notably  missing  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  flocks  are  as  follows: 

1.  Purebred  rams  of  good  quality 
and  known  parentage  were  used. 

2.  Much  attention  was  given  to  se¬ 
lection  and  culling  of  the  ewe 
flock. 

3.  Breeding  seasons  were  planned. 
Rams  were  not  allowed  to  run 
with  the  flocks  during  most  of  the 
year. 

1.  High  quality  roughage  was  fed. 

5.  Ewe  flocks  were  fed  a  balanced 
ration  during  the  winter. 

6.  Improved  pastures  were  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

7.  Almost  all  lambs  were  creep  led. 


ers  Association;  Production  Credit 
associations;  the  pharmaceutical  in¬ 
dustry;  equipment  industry;  pack¬ 
aging  industry;  public  utilities; 
Lumberman’s  Association ;  Cement 
Association;  aluminum  industry; 
and  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Council. 

Recently,  representatives  of  a 
number  of  feed  manufacturers  met 
with  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  discussed  —  and  in 
general  approved  —  support  of 
“Spice”  to  the  tune  of  114  cents  per 
ton  of  poultry  feed. 

Later,  several  regional  meetings 
were  held  to  explain  the  plan  to  egg 
distributors,  baby  chick  hatchery- 
men,  processors  of  poultry,  and 
county  agricultural  agents. 

One  of  the  activities  being  pushed 
by  “Spice”  through  the  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council  is  a  proposed  marketing 
order  similar  to  those  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  apples  and  cherries.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  voted  upon  by 
producers,  and  would  include  a 
small  deduction  from  eggs  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  to  be  used  to 
increase  consumption. 

“Spice”  has  taken  on  another  job, 
that  of  sponsoring,  through  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  an  accounting  ser¬ 
vice  developed  by  NEPPCO.  The  ul¬ 
timate  plan  is  that  figures  will  be 
kept  on  poultry  farms,  and  forward¬ 
ed  to  a  central  spot,  where  they  will 
be  analyzed  by  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter,  all  to  the  purpose  of  showing 
producers  why  they  are  making 
money — or,  in  case  they  are  losing, 
the  reason  therefor. 

At  the  State  Fair  in  September, 
“Eggland,”  as  it  has  been  called  for 
some  years,  will  be  strictly  a  con¬ 
sumer  show,  with  Bruce  Failing  of 
the  Beacon  Milling  Company  in 
charge.  An  Egg  Breakfast  is  plan¬ 
ned,  to  which  the  Governor  will  be 
invited. 

Plans  include  hiring  an  executive 
secretary  in  the  near  future,  who  of 
course  will  need  office  space,  and 
who  will  also  do  considerable  travel¬ 
ing.  The  present  officers  of  “Spice” 
are:  President,  Ralph  H.  Webster, 
New  York  State  Poultry  Council; 
first  vice-president,  Kenneth  Bul- 


8.  These  growers  were  using  pheno- 

1  thiazine  in  salt  to  control  worms,  * 
as  well  as  following  definite 
drenching  procedures. 

9.  Wool  was  kept  clean,  shorn  only 
when  dry,  and  stored  in  a  clean, 
dry  place. 

Coming  Meetings 

July  6  —  Summer  Tour  of  the 
Pennsylvania  'Grassland  Council, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park. 

July  7  &  8  —  Maine  Broiler  Fes 
tival,  Belfast. 

July  12-13  —  Poultrymen’s  Get- 
Together,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 

July  19  —  Grassland  Field  Day 
and  Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Association,  Univey 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

July  31  —  Maine  Brown  Swiss 
Sale,  Picnic,  and  Show,  Ralph 
Prime’s  Farm,  Augusta. 

July  31-August  5  -  Bangor  State 
Fair,  Bangor,  Maine. 


lock.  New  York  Farm  Bureau;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  John  C.  Huttar, 
Feed  Group;  secretary,  O.  F.  John¬ 
drew,  Jr.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  treasurer,  Edwin 
Chardavoyne,  Production  Credit 
Associations. 


Country  Pastor 

Do  You  Hoar? 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

A  COUNTRY  boy  and  his  city 
•‘“■cousin  were  walking  down  the 
noisiest  street  in  town,  so  the  story 
goes.  The  rural  lad  suddenly 
stopped.  “Listen  to  that  cricket!”  he 
cried.  The  city  boy  questioned  his 
ability  to  hear  in 
that  racket.  His 
country  relative 
promptly  stepped 
over  to  a  nearby 
window  box,  pushed 
aside  the  plants 
and  exposed  the 
cricket. 

Not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  the  town  boy 
said,  “Want  to  see 
me  start  a  crowd?” 
With  that  he  flipped 
a  quarter  into  the 
air.  It  fell  with  a  clear  ringing 
sound  on  the  pavement.  In  seconds 
a  dozen,  or  more,  were  searching 
the  sidewalk  for  the  coin. 

Both  of  these  incidents  prove  the 
use  of  hearing.  “Blessed  are  your 
ears  for  they  hear,”  said  Jesus  to 
those  whose  listening  faculty  had 
been  turned  to  good  use.  How  often 
we  fail  to  hear,  or  hearing,  fail  to 
heed.  And  how  many  times  do  we 
turn  a  “deaf  ear”  to  sound  advice, 
important  teaching,  vital  presenta¬ 
tions  of  value  to  us? 

Do  we  have  to  be  scared,  or 
shocked,  or  screamed  at  before  we’ll 
listen?  Let  us  tune  our  ears  to  hear 
meaningful  music,  teaching,  price¬ 
less  advice,  counsel.  If  you  have  to 
sort  out  some  unwanted  sounds, 
eliminate  the  cheap  and  listen  to  the 
best. 


GET  THE  BEST 

in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  - 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

•SAVE  MONEY  - 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

★ 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
TODAY. 

COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  217-A  WEEOSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE . 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000.000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  .sold  in  1960  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Ladles  Aids,  Young  People’s  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 

to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 
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America’s  Third  Birthday 


IT  WAS  the  fourth  of  July  1779. 
■■■The  young  nation  was  celebrating 
its  third  birthday.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  not  much  yet  to  celebrate  for 
our  new  country  was  still  deep  in 
the  throes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  burning  of 
American  homes  and  villages  and 
the  murdering  of  the  settlers  by  the 
Indians  and  Tories,  General  George 
Washington  personally  planned  and 
laid  out  an  expedition  through 
southern  and  western  New  York  to 
destroy  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  plans, 
Washington  sent  General  John  Sul¬ 
livan  north  up  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Pennsylvania  and  General 
James  Clinton  from  Albany.  Their 
armies  were  to  unite  where  the 
Chemung  joins  the  Susquehanna  at 
Tioga  Point  near  the  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  border  and  proceed 
jointly  through  western  New  York. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  Clinton  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  little  army  of  1800 
men  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery 
up  the  Mohawk  from  Albany  to 
Canajoharie.  There  they  turned 
south  and  with  great  difficulty 
marched  and  dragged  their  cannon 


twenty  miles  through  the  woods  to 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  Otsego 
Lake  (which  the  Indians  called 
Glimmerglass  because  of  its  won¬ 
derful  reflection  qualities). 

Then  Clinton  and  his  men  made 
their  way  down  the  lake  to  what  is 
now  Cooperstown.  There,  they  sat 
down  to  wait  for  a  courier  from 
Sullivan  who  would  tell  Clinton 
when  to  start  down  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  to  Tioga  Point  to  meet  Sul¬ 
livan  coming  up  from  Pennsylvania. 

From  Tioga  Point,  the  united 
armies  followed  up  the  Chemung  to 
a  spot  near  what  is  now  Elmira. 
From  there;  they  marched  north¬ 
ward  through  the  Finger  Lakes 
country  to  western  New  York. 

So  well  did  the  Clinton-Sullivan 
Expedition  destroy  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  and  crops  that  they  broke  the 
back  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  was 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  helping 
to  win  the  war  for  America. 

But  Clinton  and  his  army  had  to 
wait  for  weeks  at  the  foot  of  Ot¬ 
sego  Lake  before  they  got  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  Sullivan  to  start  down 
the  Susquehanna. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  cause 


more  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction 
in  an  army  than  a  long  wait  with 
nothing  to  do.  This  was  true  with 
Clinton’s  1800  men  while  they  wait¬ 
ed  during  the  summer  of  1779  at 
Lake  Otsego  for  Sullivan’s  message. 

To  allay  some  of  the  unrest,  Gen¬ 
eral  Clinton  and  some  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  suggested  that  they  all  cele¬ 
brate  the  nation’s  third  birthday  on 
July  4th.  All  day,  the  surrounding 
woods  echoed  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  men  as  they 
splashed  in  the  lake,  ran  races,  held 
wrestling  matches,  and  shot  off 
their  guns.  When  tired  with  their 
rough  play,  the  men  gathered  in  a 
semi-circle  to  sing  the  old  ballads 
of  home  and  love. 

Then  there  was  a  long  quiet 
pause  when  the  Reverend  John 
Gano,  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  had 
joined  Clinton’s  brigade  as  chap¬ 
lain  in  1778,  arose  to  preach. 

His  sermon  finished,  the  chaplain 
raised  his  arms  and  said  quietly: 

“Let  us  pray.” 

As  the  multitude  bowed  their 
heads,  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  previous  celebration  were  now 
contrasted  with  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  summer  breeze  in  the 
trees  and  the  twittering  of  birds. 
Into  that  silence  poured  the  strong, 
calm  voice  of  the  minister. 

Now  we  don’t  know  the  exact 
words  of  that  prayer;  we  do  know 
the  dramatic  circumstances  so  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  prayer 
went  something  like  this: 

“Almighty  God,  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  Ruler  of  all 
men  and  all  nations,  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  young  nation  and  for 
the  liberty  and  justice  for  which  it 
stands.  It  has  been  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  and  the  privilege  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
nation  based  upon  the  political  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  individual. 
We  humbly  beseech  Thy  continued 
help  and  guidance  to  complete 
those  foundations  by  bringing  this 
war  to  a  successful  end  and  to  keep 
those  foundations  sound  and  square 
and  build  upon  them  an  edifice 
that  shall  be  an  everlasting  light 
among  men  and  continued  testi¬ 
mony  to  Thy  power  and  glory. 

“We  pray  Thee,  O  God,  that  the 
generations  who  follow  us  may  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  pain  and  tra¬ 
vail  of  the  birth  of  this  nation,  and, 
remembering,  keep  our  country  al¬ 
ways  marching  onward  and  up¬ 
ward,  to  Thy  glory. 

“We  pray  Thee  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  shall  hold  high 
and  hand  on  the  torch  of  liberty 
shining  ever  more  brightly,  always 
remembering  that  there  can  never 
be  any  progress  of  nations  or  of 
men  not  based  on  the  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  on 
faith  and  confidence  in  Thine  ever¬ 
lasting  wisdom  and  goodness. 

“We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  these 
soldiers,  on  these  boys  who  have 
left  their  homes,  their  friends,  and 
their  loved  ones  for  these  unknown 
wilderness  trails  in  order  to  make 
those  homes  safe  and  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  peace  to 
this  young  nation.  Watch  over  and 
care  for  each  and  all  of  us,  O  Lord, 
and  bring  us  back  safely  to  our 
firesides. 

“Through  my  closed  eyes,  O 
Lord,  I  can  see  as  in  a  dream  these 
forests  pushed  back,  the  wild  beasts 
gone,  the  savages  subdued.  Then, 
stretching  on  and  ever  on,  dotting 


the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  mighty 
land,  I  envision  millions  of  homes, 
the  backbone  of  a  great  nation, 
loved  and  revered  by  its  own 
people,  respected  by  all  men  every¬ 
where  so  long  as  it  keeps  aloft  our 
flag,  symbol  of  true  justice,  liberty 
of  men,  and  faith  in  Almighty  God, 
Amen.” 

On  this  fourth  of  July,  1961  let 
us  give  our  own  thanks  for  the  lib¬ 
erties  that  cost  our  fathers  so 
much,  and  let  us  renew  our  resolve 
that  even  as  our  fathers,  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep 
those  liberties  undiminished  and  un¬ 
tarnished. 

THE  CiOOH  OLD 
SUMMER  TIME 

HEN  I  WAS  farming,  boy  or 
man,  I  used  to  stop  to  rest  and, 
lying  flat,  look  up  at  the  rays  of 
sunshine  gleaming  through  the 
holes  in  my  old  straw  hat  which  I 
had  pulled  over  my  face.  I  bet  you 
have  done  that,  too. 

The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  hate 
to  have  the  summer  pass.  It  seems 
to  go  faster  and  faster.  Here  it  is 
July,  turn  around  twice,  another 
Summer  will  be  gone  and  it  will  be 
fall  again.  I  would  somehow  like  to 
wrap  my  arms  around  it  and  hold 
it  forever. 


NOTICE 

Having  moved  my  office,  address 
all  personal  letters  and  mail  re¬ 
lating  to  this  page  to:  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  515  North  Tioga  Street, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  other  night  on  the  television 
show— I’VE  GOT  A  SECRET— 
there  was  a  boy  and  a  girl  from 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  in  the  great  dairy  coun¬ 
ty  of  Delaware  who  put  on  a  con¬ 
test  to  see  which  one  could  teach  a 
young  calf  to  drink  the  most  milk 
in  the  shortest  time.  An  equal 
amount  of  milk  was  put  in  bottles 
with  nipples  and  the  girl  won  the 
contest. 

But  weaning  a  newborn  calf  on  a 
bottle  is  not  in  my  book  the  way 
to  teach  a  calf  to  drink.  In  common 
with  thousands  of  other  dairymen, 
I  used  to  back  a  calf  into  the  corn¬ 
er,  straddle  its  neck,  force  its  head 
into  a  pail  of  milk  and  put  my  fing¬ 
ers  into  its  mouth.  Then  the  calf 
was  forced  automatically  to  drink 
and  soon  learned  that  it  tasted 
good. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  calf 
violently  objected.  Raising  its  head, 
pail  and  all,  it  would  spill  milk  all 
over  the  operator. 

Hugh  Cosline  tells  a  story  about 
a  Quaker  who  had  been  thoroughly 
sprayed  all  over  in  just  that  way. 
Said  the  Quaker  with  some  empha¬ 
sis: 

“Thee  knows  that  I  am  a  Quaker 
and  a  Christian  gentleman  so  I  can¬ 
not  beat  thee.  But  if  thee  does  not 
improve  thy  conduct,  I  shall  sell 
thee  to  my  Methodist  neighbor 
down  the  road!” 

❖  *  * 

“Brothers  and  sisters,”  said  the 
pastor  as  he  started  his  sermon, 
“you  have  all  gathered  here  to  pray 
for  rain.  I’d  like  to  ask  you  just  one 
question.  Where  are  your  umbrel¬ 
las?” 


When  the  flag  goes  by,  do  you  take  your  hat  off  and  think  of  the  thousands 
of  gallant  men  who  followed  the  flag  to  their  death  that  you  might  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty?  What  are  you  doing  to  hold  the  torch  high  to  insure 
those  liberties  for  those  who  will  follow  you? 
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SERVICE 

MOVED  ON 

In  April  we  printed  a  warning 
about  a  company  which  was  sending 
out  representatives,  telling  people 
they  were  eligible  for  $1,000  worth 
of  prizes  for  giving  the  names  of  ten 
newly  married  couples.  We  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  had  written  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Buffalo  about  one  complaint 
without  getting  any  answer. 

Now,  we  understand  the  company 
had  ceased  its  operation  and  left 
Buffalo.  However,  another  company 
has  set  up  a  somewhat  similar  op¬ 
eration  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  so  it  will  still  pay  to  be  cau¬ 
tious. 

WON’T  IOIHpET 

"I  have  carried  an  accident  insurance 
for  several  years.  Last  fall  I  had  an 
accident,  but  forgot  about  the  policy  un¬ 
til  recently.  When  I  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany  about  it  they  said  it  was  too  late 
to  file  a  claim.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do?" 

An  accident  policy  is  a  good  thing 
to  have;  but,  if  you  have  one,  don’t 
forget  it.  Because  there  is  a  time 
limit  for  filling  any  claim,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  check  up  on  it  now 
and  see  what  the  limit  is  on  your 
policy.  Once  the  time  limit  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do. 

WHAT’S  "AC ICEPTABEE?” 

"I  recently  had  an  accident  with  my 
pick-up  truck  and  it  was  damaged  pretty 
badly.  It  was  the  other  driver's  fault  so 
the  dealer,  where  I  bought  the  truck, 
offered  another  in  its  place,  but  after 
I  took  it  I  found  it  is  not  nearly  as  good 
as  the  one  that  was  damaged.  It  seems 
to  me  the  insurance  company  ought  to 
see  that  I  get  a  truck  as  good  as  the 
old  one." 

We  called  this  complaint  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  insurance  company. 
They  point  out  that  the  first  truck 
was  not  fully  paid  for.  Therefore, 
taking  another  truck  from  the  same 
dealer  eliminates  any  additional  fi¬ 
nance  charge,  insurance  premium,  or 
sales  tax. 

However,  the  following  point  is 
very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  readers.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  states  that,  if  the  dealer  has  a 
truck  which  is  comparable  in  value 
to  the  one  destroyed  which  is  accept¬ 
able  to  both  the  insured  and  the  fi¬ 
nance  company,  then  the  insurance 
corporation  pays  the  dealer  for  the 
truck.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
insurance  company  does  not  pick  out 
the  truck  or  guarantee  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  man  who  accepts 
the  truck  to  be  certain  that  it  is  as 
good  as  the  old  one,  and  he  is  not 
required  to  accept  the  truck  unless 
he  is  satisfied. 

<  AN  YOU  HELP? 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  “The  Fair 
God”  by  Lew  Wallace  which  you 
would  like  to  sell,  write  Mrs.  Ron¬ 
nie!  B.  Leonard,  R.  D.  1,  Binghamton, 
N-  Y.,  telling  her  how  much  you 
want  for  it. 

•i5  S  ^ 

Mrs.  W.  DeWitt  Curtis  of  Morris, 
Y.  would  like  to  know  where  old 
niaPs  showing  N.  Y.  State  county 
lines  in  early  1800’s,  can  be  obtained. 
She  wants  to  know,  too,  if  Broome 
Co.  was  a  part  of  Tioga  Co. 

¥  ^ 

Mr.  R.  Huntington,  26  Wheeler 
Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  would  like  the 
Words  to  the  poem,  “Rocking  in  the 
Rocking  Chair.” 


BUREAU 

Mrs.  Ann  Nelson,  Box  1,  Brook¬ 
field  Center,  Conn,  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  operation  of  a  cooker- 
canner  called  “Conservo”  and  made 
years  ago  by  the  Toledo  Cooker  Co. 
She  would  also  like  recipes  for  its 
use. 

*  *  * 

“They  got  into  a  hackney  coach 
and  trotted  down  the  street. 

I  saw  them  go,  one  horse  was 
blind,  the  tails  of  both  hung  down 
behind. 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

If  you  know  the  rest  of  this  poem, 
please  write  to  Mrs.  Scott  G.  Davis, 

R.  1,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Vernon  Youngs,  R.  D.  5, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  would  like  the 
words  to  “The  Coupon  Song,”  which 
ends  “I  don’t  know  who  told  her, 
but  somehow  she  knows,  I’m  saving 
up  coupons  to  get  one  of  those.” 


SUMMER  July  is  the  month  for 
CARE  OF  vacations,  and  if  your 
PLANTS:  yard  and  gardens  have 
had  proper  care  during 
the  spring,  you  need  fear  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  protracted  drought.  Good  or¬ 
ganic  material  incorporated  in  your 
beds  will  encourage  deep  penetra¬ 
tion  of  roots.  Proper  nutrients  ap¬ 
plied  each  spring,  and  cultivated  in 
(where  the  plants  are  not  too  shal¬ 
low  rooted),  or  allowed  to  penetrate 
through  spring  rains,  will  result  in 
much  sturdier,  deep-rooted  plants. 

An  added  protection  is  a  good 
deep  mulch  which  will  conserve 
evaporation  of  moisture  and  keep 
plant  roots  cool.  Keep  beds  free  of 
weeds,  for  they  need  just  as  much 
water  as  your  plants  and  are  truly 
“robbers.” 

CARE  OF  Your  lawn  will  stand 
LAWNS:  summer  heat  if  you  feed, 
weed,  and  mulch  it  prop¬ 
erly.  A  good  lawn  needs  at  least 
three  feedings  a  year.  It  is  easy  to¬ 
day  to  make  one  of  these  a  weed- 
and-feed,  thus  eliminating  all  your 
broad-leaf  weeds  that  rob  nutrients 
and  water  and  make  your  lawns  un¬ 
sightly.  Aeration  of  lawns  through  a 
plug  remover  or  a  spike  roller  seems 
to  aid  in  getting  moistui'e  to  the 
roots. 

Mulches  of  any  kind  help  a  great 
deal  by  keeping  roots  cool  and 
stopping  surface  evaporation.  My 
thinking  on  lawns  is  that  the  clip¬ 
pings  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  lawn  unless  the  grass  is  very 
long  when  you  cut  it. 

CRABGRASS:  Crabgrass  is  abroad¬ 
leaved,  flat,  grey 
monster.  It  spreads  like  wildfire, 
and  will  completely  take  over  your 
lawn  if  not  eradicated.  Since  it  is 
fiat,  it  smothers  the  grass  under  it, 
and  as  it  matures,  it  spreads  seed 
by  shooting  it  out  like  popcorn.  It 
dies  early  in  the  fall,  leaving  your 
lawn  brown  and  dry. 

Crabgrass  can  be  controlled  or 
eradicated  by  two  methods.  In.  the 
spring  or  fall  use  a  product  that  will 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Mr.  R.  A.  Bartlett,.  222  West  Ave. 
B,  Killeen,  Texas,  would  like  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poetry 
Society,  and  the  woirls  to  the  song, 
“The  Best  Things  in  Life  are  Free.” 

*i*  *1*  ¥ 

Any  relatives  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Trojakowski  (Victoria  Kut)  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Her  family  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

¥  *!*  v 

Mrs.  Dorothy  V.  Smith  (or  des¬ 
cendants).  She  was  born  Dorothy  V. 
Barber,  in  1900,  and  lived  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Utica  and  Oriskany,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  Bromling  Dakc,  born  June 
4,  1897,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Last 

heard  of  in  Washington.  His  sisters 
would  like  to  locate  him. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

Francis  E.  Kelley,  whose  sisters 
have  not  seen  him  in  nearly  4  years, 
since  their  mother’s  funeral  in 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


not  allow  the  seed  to  germinate;  in 
June,  July,  and  August  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  product  to  kill  the  existing  crab¬ 
grass  before  it  goes  to  seed.  These 
products  can  be  put  on  in  liquid 
form  (with  a  sprayer)  or  in  powder 
form  (in  a  fertilizer  cart) — but  the 
important  thing  is  to  do  the  entire 
area.  Spot  treatment  is  pretty  in¬ 
effectual,  because  you  don’t  know 
where  the  seed  has  spread  and  also 
in  the  summer  you  won’t  recognize 
the  tiny  starting  plants  of  crab¬ 
grass. 

SUMMER  Summer  pests  such  as 
PESTS:  flies,  ants,  mosquitoes,  etc. 

can  be  controlled.  The 
most  important  control  is  sanita¬ 
tion.  Avoid  having  large  weed  patch¬ 
es,  burn  diseased  plants,  and  keep 
your  compost  pile  away  from  your 
outdoor  living  areas.  Then  dust  or 
spray  your  borders  or  lawn  areas. 
Dusting  seems  more  desirable  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  odor,  but  it  can 
only  be  done  on  quiet  days.  Chlor- 
dane  dusted  around  your  founda¬ 
tion  or  woodpile  will  eliminate  ants. 

POISON  Another  pest  is  poison  ivy. 
IVY:  You  can  control  this  very 

readily  by  spraying  with 
2,4-D  plus  2,4,5-T  double  strength. 
This  kills  right  down  to  the  roots, 
though  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
poison  ivy  looks  healthier  and  better 
than  ever,  except  for  a  slight  twist¬ 
ing  or  contorting  of  the  foliage. 
What  happens  is  that  the  plant 
grows  itself  to  death.  A  word  of  cau¬ 
tion:  Do  not  allow  the  spray  to  drift 
onto  any  other  plants,  as  it  will  kill 
all  broadleaved  plants. 

Good  advice  on  how  to  avoid  ivy 
poisoning  and  what  to  do  if  you  get 
it  is  contained  in  a  free  leaflet  en¬ 
titled  “Poison  Ivy,”  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  Series  65.  To  get  a  copy,  write 
to  Public  Inquiries,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  a  detailed  guide  on  eradicat¬ 
ing  poison  ivy,  send  15  cents  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  1972,  entitled  “Poison 
Ivy,  Poison  Oak  and  Poison  Sumac.” 


Garden  Talk 
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NEW  1961 
INSECTICIDES 


Y’know,  every  year  there’s  some¬ 
thing  new  in  insecticides  .  .  .  and  as 
always,  the  best  new  products  and 
formulas  are  brought  to  you  by 
your  Watkins  Dealer.  I  don’t  have 
the  space  to  tell  you  about  the  en¬ 
tire  line  of  Watkins  Insecticides  .  .  . 
but  here  are  a  few  of  the  new  ones. 

Triple  Duty  Concentrate 

This  is  formulated  around  a  new 
organic  phosphate  called  Ronnel. 
It  slaughters  those  resistant  flies 
that  just  get  a  little  dizzy  on  old- 
style  products.  This  one  can  be 
used  on  beef,  stock  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  etc.  The  residual  killing  pow¬ 
er  may  last  4  to  6  weeks,  depending 
on  the  weather  and  application. 
When  diluted  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  Triple  Duty  Concentrate  can 
be  sprayed  on  buildings,  etc.,  for 
residual  killing  action,  sprayed 
right  on  animals,  or  used  in 
“oilers”. 

Dairy  Fly  Spray 

A  combination  repellent  and 
Grade  AA  fly  killer  to  protect  dairy 
cows  while  grazing.  Prevents  pro¬ 
duction  losses  caused  by  torment¬ 
ing  flies. 

Pyrethrum  Fly  Spray 

A  powerful,  but  pleasant-to-use 
“space  spray”  for  use  in  the  home, 
milkhouse  or  barn.  Special  1961 
formula  of  synergized  pyrethrins 
to  catch  1961  model  flies  with  their 
defenses  down. 

Face  Fly  Killer 

A  powerful  new  insecticide  to 
protect  beef  and  dairy  cows  from 
tormenting  face  flies. 

Fly  Bait 

A  tasty,  sugar-coated  cornmeal 
treat  with  a  subtle,  fruity  scent 
flies  love.  Spiked  with  Malathion 
and  DDVP. 

Others  .  .  .  you  name  it;  chances 
are  your  Watkins  Dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  it.  Malathion  Dust.  Malathion 
Concentrate.  Chlordane  Concen¬ 
trate.  Various  Garden  Dusts  and 
general  purpose  insecticides.  Also, 
a  complete  line  of  sprayers  from 
hand-sprayers  on  to  the  powerful, 
new  1961  Turbo-Jet  Electric  Spray¬ 
er  that  can  fog  out  a  barn  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two. 

WIN  A  FREE  VACATION  IN 
ACAPULCO,  MEXICO  .  .  .  Next 
time  your  Watkins  Dealer  calls,  be 
sure  to  fill  out  an  entry  blank  for 
Watkins  new  GO  MEXICO  Sweep- 
stakes.  You  could  be  one  of  10 
lucky  couples  to  win  a  free  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  fabulous  Pierre  Marques 
Hotel  in  Acapulco,  Mexico.  Win¬ 
ners  will  fly  to  Mexico  via  Mexi- 
cana  Airlines’  famous  Golden  Aztec 
Jet. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


See  how 
it  works 
on  the 
gauge. .. 


Prove  it 
with  a 
fuel 
test... 


up  to  '  3 

MORE 

WORK 


^Lour  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  will 
demonstrate  in  the  field  ...  for  you  .  . . 
why  a  new  D  Tractor  does  up  to  1/3 
more  work  than  your  present  tractor  on 
the  same  amount  of  fuel.  You’ll  see  why 
the  Traction  Booster  system  keeps  you 
on-the-go  .  .  .  adding  weight  automatically 
when  the  going  gets  tough  .  .  .  releasing 
weight  to  save  fuel  as  the  load  lightens. 

Across  the  country,  many  new  D  Tractors 
are  working  from  25  to  45  percent  more 
land  than  other  tractors  on  the  same 
amount  of  fuel.  Your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  will  give  you  a  proof-test  in  the 
field.  Also,  he  will  prove  the  dollar-making 
difference  of  these  other  tractor  features: 
Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick), 
Snap-Coupler  hitch,  Power-Shift  rear 
wheels,  and  Roll-Shift  front  axle.  You’ll 
'  find  out  how  you  can  save  money  .  .  .  and 
farm  faster  and  easier  than  ever  before. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

\  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 


with  new  D  Tractors 

using  2,  3,  4  or  5-bottom  plows 
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FINANCE 
FOR  PROFIT 


New,  Modern 
Equipment  PAYS 

Ask  your  dealer 
about  our  Time 
Payment  Plans 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP-COUPLER  arc  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks 


Get  the  dollar-making  difference  with 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


November  and  December  1960.  There  are  5 
new  plants  operating  this  season  and  at  least 
3  more  are  planned  for  next  year.  Over  fifty 
percent  of  their  1960  crop  was  processed. 
Their  fresh  market  has  decreased  from  50,- 
000  to  37,000  cars  in  one  year.  Idaho  growers 
are  putting  up  $78,000  over  the  next  three 
years  to  help  hire  a  potato  marketing  special¬ 
ist  and  two  Extension  potato  agents. 

Developments  in  New  York 

We  now  have  about  25  chip  processing 
plants,  2  flake  plants,  at  least  4  French  fry 
plants,  and  8  to  10  prepeelers.  I  believe  that 
we  can  compete  more  seriously  with  out-of- 
state  competition  with  our  potatoes  in  pro¬ 
cessed  form  than  we  can  with  our  fresh  table 
stock. 

Processors  can  utilize  potatoes  with  surface 
defects,  potatoes  which  should  not  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  fresh  table  stock.  The  future  of  our 
industry  in  New  York  State  depends  largely 
on  what  we,  as  the  industry,  will  do  to  help 
ourselves. 

What  should  we  be  doing?  Here  are  my 
ideas: 

1.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do  would  be  to 
become  more  united  as  a  group  and  as  an 
industry. 

2.  Another  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
stimulate  demand  for  processing  potatoes 
(growing,  storing,  supplying  in  quantity). 
There  are  186  chip  processing  plants  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  Specific  gravity  of  potatoes  in  Up¬ 
state  New  York  is  as  good  or  better  than 
any  area  in  the  East  or  Midwest. 

(Continued  on  Page  II) 
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More 

Potatoes 

Processed 

Now 


Potato  consumption  is  increasing  (100  lbs. 
per  capita  in  1952  to  110  in  1960).  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  convenience  of  processed  forms 
of  potatoes.  Fresh  consumption  remains  at 
about  240  million  bushels,  79  lbs.  per  capita. 
Processed  consumption  has  increased  from 
practically  nothing  to  97  million  bushels,  31 
lbs.  per  capita.  According  to  Food  Field  Re¬ 
porter,  of  the  10  fastest  growing  foods  in 
grocery  store  sales  in  1959,  instant  mashed 
potatoes  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  an 
increase  of  61.5%  over  1958. 

What  are  our  competing  areas  doing?  Maine 
is  expanding  rapidly  in  potato  processing.  Sev¬ 
eral  processing  plants  have  undergone  exten¬ 
sive  enlargement  in  1960.  Two  giant  plants  are 
nearing  completion  and  two  others  are  to  be 
constructed  in  1961.  It  is  estimated  that  7,000 
carloads  (3 1/2  million  cwt.)  are'to  be  processed 
in  Maine  this  season. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  Maine’s  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks  and  eleven  percent  of  their  Katahdins 
were  washed  in  1959.  They  spend  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  on  advertising  and 
promotion  of  Maine  potatoes  and  tax  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  do  this. 

In  the  Red  River  Valley,  two  potato  flake 
plants  have  doubled  their  capacity  this  year, 
with  an  additional  flake  plant  and  a  French 
fry  plant  added.  They  now  have  a  total  of  5 
flake  plants,  1  granule  plant,  1  French  fry 
plant  and  2  starch  plants.  Twenty-three  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  their  total  crop  was  processed 
in  1959.  Demand  for  chipping  potatoes  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Forty-three  new 
or  remodeled'  storages  were  constructed  in 
1960  with  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  bushels. 

In  Idaho,  $30  million  was  spent  on  potato 
processing  plant  development  during  October, 


By  ORA  SMITH  * 


THERE  is  no  question  about  our  ability  to 
produce  high  yields  of  good  quality  pota¬ 
toes  in  New  York  State.  With  all  the 
competition  from  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  changes  in  location  of  principal 
potato  growing  areas  (moving  westward),  we 
still  produce  about  the  same  volume  that  we 
did  30  or  40  years  ago.  Acreage  is  about  1/3  of 
what  it  was  formerly,  but  our  efficiency  has 
tripled  yields  and  therefore  total  production 
has  changed  but  little.  We  have  advantages 
of  being  close  to  large  centers  of  consump¬ 
tion,  but  we  haven’t  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
the  extent  that  we  should. 

Whether  we  will  win,  place,  or  show — or 
limp  in  last — will  depend  upon  first,  what  we 
ourselves  do  and  second,  the  progressiveness 
of  growers  in  competing  areas. 


Director  of  Research,  Cornell  Vegetable 
Crops  Department 
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Bill  Carney  and  His  wife 
Florence  are  both  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  their  farm,  here 
study  some  farm  manage¬ 
ment  information  together. 


A  Visit  to  Gainey  Farms 

Been  reading  lately  about  the  corn  growing  ability  of  the 
Carney  family  at  Dansville,  New  York?  Here's  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted  with  them  and  their  way  of  farming. 


DILL  CARNEY,  Dansville.  New 
*-*York,  has  proven  his  ability  to 
grow  corn  by  taking  top  State  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  DeKalb  Corn  Growing 
Contest  in  1959  and  1960.  In  1960 
national  competition  he  ranked 
third,  topped  only  by  entries  from 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Each  time  Bill  was  awarded  a 
trophy  he  accepted  it  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  on  behalf  of  his 
wife  •  Florence,  daughter  Judy,  and 
her  husband  Charles  Delaverne.  The 
importance  of  the  family  team  is 
shown  by  the  name  Gainey  Farm,  a 
name  made  up  from  the  first  part 
of  Mrs.  Carney’s  maiden  name  (Gal 
.  braith)  and  the  last  half  of  Bill’s 
family  name.  This  family  team 
makes  things  go  at  Gainey  Farm,  in¬ 
cluding  the  growing  of  the  corn 
crops  that  have  brought  fame — and 
profit — to  the  Carneys. 

Here’s  a  brief  rundown  on  their 
general  corn  growing  program.  Bill 
likes  fall  plowing  so  he  can  “stay 
off  the  land  until  it’s  dry  enough  to 
get  on  it  without  packing.”  Level, 
deep  soils  plus  manure  from  the 
dairy  herd  allow  a  pretty  tight  rota¬ 
tion,  with  beans  two  years,  followed 
by  three  years  of  corn,  then  two 
years  of  alfalfa.  Soils  are  a  deep 
sandy  clay  loam,  naturally  high  in 
lime;  a  pH  level  of  7  is  common. 

Fertilization  of  corn  ground  be¬ 
gins  with  a  liberal  coating  of  manure 
from  120  head  of  cattle,  including  40 
milkers.  At  planting  time  (May  5 
last  year),  350  pounds  per  acre  of 
12-12-12  are  put  in  two  bands,  each 
band  below  and  to  the  side  of  the 
seeds. 

Row  spacing  is  34  inches  and  a 
planter  speed  of  three  miles  per 
hour  helps  insure  that  seeds  drop  at 
a  close  and  consistent  spacing — giv¬ 
ing  30,000  plants  per  acre  on  the 
prize  field  in  1960.  This  high  plant 
population  was  a  result  of  an  error 
in  planter  setting  last  year,  but  Bill 
feels  the  results  justify  planting  at 
this  rate  again  in  1961.  Last  year’s 
crop  had  an  ear  on  practically  every 
stalk  and  standability  was  excellent. 

A  2,4-D  spray  and  two  cultivations 
knocked  out  weeds;  then  all  the 


Carneys  did  about  corn  for  a  while 
was  to  watch  it  grow.  They  haven’t 
had  any  blackbird  damage  yet,  but 
a  mile  away  a  sweet  corn  grower 
has  been  using  firecrackers  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  crops. 

Most  years,  about  12  of  the  45 
acres  of  corn  is  harvested  for  silage; 
Bill  has  been  growing  later-matur¬ 
ing  varieties  for  silage  in  addition 
to  a  shorter  growing  season  variety 
for  grain.  This  year,  however,  he 


Tile  Lines 

Michael  maloney,  a  Sum- 
mersworth,  New  Hampshire, 
farmer,  found  multi-purpose  benefits 
in  seep  water  that  bogged  down  his 
n6w  home  site.  He  laid  tile  lines  un¬ 
der  the  one  acre  plot  and  collected 
the  otherwise  useless  water  for  use 
in  his  house  and  to  fill  a  backyard 
swimming  pool. 

The  Maloney  family  bought  their 
88  acre  farm  21  years  ago.  Mike  was 
just  a  boy  then,  but  old  enough  to 
remember  the  old  mill  pond  next  to 
the  Salmon  Falls  River  on  the  edge 
of  the  farm.  The  pond,  filled  with 
decades  of  collected  silt,  still  had 


says,  “I  am  growing  the  same 
variety  for  sila.ge  as  for  grain.  I 
want  more  TDN  per  ton  and  that 
means  more  grain  in  the  silage.  A 
big  tonnage  is  fine,  but  it’s  TDN  per 
acre  that  puts  milk  in  the  pail.” 

Bill  feeds  around  30  pounds  of 
corn  silage  per  cow  per  day,  plus  19 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  (all  with  some 
molasses  added),  backed  up  with 
grain  at  a  1:4  grain-milk  ratio.  Sil¬ 
age  is  fed  twice  a  day;  hay  four 
times.  The  Gainey  Farm  Ayrshire 
herd  responds  with  records  that 
make  the  Carneys  widely  known  for 
top  cattle  as  well  as  top  corn  crops. 
“We  have  many  friends  among  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders,”  Bill  says,  “and  such 
acquaintances  make  farming  more 
interesting.”  / 

When  talking  with  the  Carneys  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  see  that  they 
thoroughly  enjoy  what  they  are 
doing.  They  were  offered  a  big  price 
for  the  farm  not  long  ago,  but 
agreed  that,  “We’d  go  crazy  without 
something  to  do — we  love  it  here.” 
Bill  adds,  “Florence  enjoys  working 
out  on  the  farm  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  us — and  always  has.” 

Bill  started  years  ago  with  a  team 
(given  to  him  by  his  father),  one 
plow,  one  drag,  and  a  few  cows — a 
total  investment  of  well  under 
$1,000.  During  the  23  years  he  has 
owned  Gainey  Farm,  he  has  “sawed 
his  wood”  day  by  day  to  build  it  to 
the  present  large  and  successful  op¬ 
eration. 

The  road  has  been  paved  with 
hard  work,  plenty  of  responsibility, 
many  successes,  and  some  failures. 
Through  it  all,  the  Carneys  found — 
and  nourished — that  priceless  source 
of  joyful  living  known  as  apprecia¬ 
tion.  “We  love  it  here!”- — G.L.C. 


to  Fill  Pool 

enough  fish  to  give  Mike  many  a 
boyhood  memory. 

A  few  years  after  buying  the 
farm,  Mike’s  father  attempted  \to 
dry  up  the  area  by  filling  in  the 
pondy  but  the  ground  was  always 
too  wet  to  use. 

By  1947  Mike  was  a  married  man 
and  needed  a  new  home.  “The  old 
pond  site  next  to  the  river  was  al¬ 
ways  my  favorite  spot.  Dad  gave  me 
the  useless  land  and  thought  I  was 
crazy  to  try  to  build  there,”  recalls 
Mike.  “It  was  wet,  but  I  had  an  idea 
that  called  for  extra  water.” 

Mike  had  learned  a  few  tricks 


Mike’s  neighbors  join  in  the  fun  in  the  tile-fed  pool.  Water  enters  pool 
through  desilting  boxes  seen  at  the  far  end. 


TteaA  ant  fit  Sure  'partner  Ti^e^ 


about  soil  and  water  conservation 
from  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians  who  had  helped  his 
father  plan  conservation  work  on 
the  farm.  Tile  lines  under  wet  pas¬ 
tures  had  done  wonders  then.  It 
should  work  on  a  home  site  just  as 
well,  Mike  figured. 

While  the  house  was  being  built 
Mike  laid  a  tile  line  all  the  way 
around  the  foundation.  He  made  a 
cement  desilting  basin  and  a  small 
storage  well  behind  the  house  and 
ran  pipe  from  there  into  the  house. 
There  a  one-third  horsepower  pump 
put  the  water  into  the  house  water 
system. 

“It  hasn’t  run  dry  in  the  13  years 
we’ve  had  it,”  says  Mike. 

The  one  tile  line  cut  water  seep¬ 
age  around  the  house,  but  the  back¬ 
yard  was  still  wet.  Mike  decided  to 
go  one  step  further  with  the  tile 
idea.  He  intercepted  two  main  seep 
areas  with  two  more  tile  lines  and 
joined  them  in  a  desilting  box  near 
the,  first  tile  line.  This  made  a  total 
of  200  feet  in  all.  Then  he  had  an 
18x36-foot  cement  pool  built  about 
40  feet  from  the  new  lines.  A  pipe 
line  ran  from  the  desilting  box  to  a 
second  box  near  the  pool.  There  the 
water  had  to  seep  through  sand  and 
gravel  to  flow,  by  gravity,  into  a 
third  box  next  to  the  pool.  From 
there,  cool,  clear  water,  up  to  12  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  runs  into  the  pond. 

Mike  added  a  cut-off  valve  to  the 
original  tile  line  feeding  the  house 
and  connected  it  to  the  new  tile  lines 
so  that  he  could  divert  more  water 
,to  the  pool  if  necessary.  With  all 
lines  feeding  in,  he  can  fill  the 
35,000  gallon  pool  in  about  36  hours. 
Two  lines  will  do  it  in  about  four 
days  under  normal  conditions. 

,  “The  lines  run  all  summer,  even 
in  dry  weather,  and  never  drop  less 
than  eight  gallons  a  minute,”  Mike 
claims. 

The  overflow  is  carried  about  20 
yards  to  the  river.  When  the  pool 
needs  draining,  a  valve  opens  a  pipe 
at  the  pool  bottom  and  sends  water 
'through  the  overflow  pipe  to  the 
river. 

Laying  the  tile  himself,  Mike  fig¬ 
ures  the  pool  and  drainage  cost 
about  $1,000. 


Get  me  the  blockhead  in  charge 


of  these  pinheads!" 


“EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK 


“I’d  have  lost  at  least  $1,700 
without  their  Sunday  service” 

—says  R.  D.  Peck,  Valley  Harvesters,  Fresno,  California 


1  YOU’RE  LOSING  MONEY  EVERY  MINUTE  when 
you’re  a  professional  harvester  with  equip¬ 
ment  trouble.  So  when  a  cotton  picker  blew 
a  tire  one  Sunday  morning,  Manager  R.  D. 
Peck  immediately  radioed  the  farm’s  head¬ 
quarters  for  help. 


300DYEAR “EXTRA  HAND’, 

FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


o  WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  THE  TROUBLE-CALL  relayed  from  the  farm, 
L%  Corcoran  Implement  Company’s  assistant  manager,  Dick  Bondurant 
and  his  aide,  Fred  Gresham,  arrived  at  the  field  and  got  to  work. 
A  quick  tire  change  is  easy  for  these  experts  with  their  fully  equipped 
repair  truck— complete  with  a  free  “loaner”  that  pinch-hits  when¬ 
ever  a  tire  must  go  back  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 


O  ONLY  30  MINUTES  AFTER  THE  BLOWOUT,  Valley  Harvester’s  picker 
is  going  back  to  the  field.  “We  lost  only  half  a  bale.  But  we  could 
have  lost  12  bales,  had  the  picker  been  laid  up  all  day,”  says  Peck. 
“So  Corcoran's  quick  service— on  a  Sunday,  too— saved  us  from  a 
loss  of  at  least  $1,700!” 


ANOTHER  BIG  BENEFIT  of  “Extra  Hand”  service:  the  superior  perform¬ 
ance  and  bonus  service-life  of  Goodyear’s  famed  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


with  their  super-tough  rubbers— exclusive  Triple-Tempered  Cord  “mus¬ 
cles”— ground-gripping,  gearlike  tread. 

It’s  one  of  many  reasons  why  you,  too,  will  be  time  and  money  ahead 
by  calling  your  Goodyear  dealer  next  time.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Depart¬ 
ment,  Akron  16,  Ohio.  Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


1  Check,  change  and  re¬ 
pair  any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  free  “loaners’’ 
while  your  tires  are  be¬ 
ing  repaired  or  retreaded. 

5  Take  care  of  yo 


3  Liquid-weight  your  trac¬ 
tor  tires  for  maximum 
traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on 
tire  maintenance. 

battery  needs. 


-ots  of  good  things  come  from 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 


XOW  MONTHLY 

TARTING  with  the  August  issue,  American 
Agriculturist  will  come  to  you  once  each 
month.  There  will  be  no  change  in  our  editor¬ 
ial  policy,  which  is  to  serve  northeastern 
farmers  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  and  re¬ 
sources. 

In  publishing  once  a  month  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  an  established  trend  among  farm  maga¬ 
zines.  Basically,  the  reason  for  the  trend  is  a 
matter  of  economics.  With  a  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  farms  (and  even  though  total 
farm  purchases  have  been  maintained  or  in¬ 
creased)  total  farm  paper  advertising  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  decline,  a  trend  that  has  been  hastened 
by  the  business  recession  of  the  past  year. 

Also,  due  largely  to  government  policies, 
costs  have  risen  steadily.  Postal  rates  for  mail¬ 
ing  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  to  you 
have  jumped  six  times  in  the  last  nine  years. 
Deficit  government  financing  has  fanned  in¬ 
flation,  which  has  affected  wages,  and  through 
them,  the  cost  of  paper,  ink  and  all  materials. 

However,  there  are  also  advantages  to  pub¬ 
lishing  once  a  month.  It  will  give  the  staff 
even  more  time  to  visit  farms  and  attend  farm 
meetings,  activities  which  we  feel  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  publishing  a  farm  paper. 

Because  American  Agriculturist  is  owned 
by  its  readers  through  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation,  we  feel  that  you  should 
know  these  facts.  We  wish  to  assure  you  also 
that  the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist  is 
dedicated,  as  always,  to  the  long-time  welfare 
of  northeastern  farmers. 

UAHED  HENS 

OME  YEARS  BACK  there  was  much  pub¬ 
licity  about  keeping  hens  in  cages.  The  idea 
didn’t  “take.”  But  now,  with  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  especially  ventilation,  pen  cages  are  much 
in  the  thoughts  of  poultrymen. 
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Several  advantages  are  emphasized.  A  big 
one  is  that  more  birds  can  be  kept  in  fewer 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  thus  keeping  down 
building  costs  per  hen.  Another,  which  may 
not  have  been  emphasized  so  much,  is  that  an 
individual  hen  can  be  kept  as  long  as  she  pro¬ 
duces  rather  than  to  clean  out  the  entire  flock 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  production.  This 
tends  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  replacements, 
no  small  item  these  days. 

But  even  with  the  advantages,  few  if  any 
experts  are  advocating  that  every  poultryman 
rush  into  the  practice  of  keeping  hens  in  cages. 
For  one  thing,  it’s  generally  admitted  that  with 
cages  a  higher  level  of  management  is  requir¬ 
ed,  and  that  plenty  of  headaches  lie  ahead  for 
the  poultryman  who  goes  for  cages  without 
very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  angles 
involved. 

MODERN  WITCH  DOCTORS 

HEN  I  listen  to  my  favorite  TV  programs, 
the  number  of  which  is  limited,  I  keep  a 
book  or  magazine  handy  to  read  during  the 
commercials.  I  get  plenty  of  reading  done,  be¬ 
cause  some  programs  have  far  too  many  of 
them. 

Occasionally  an  announcer  is  clever  enough 
to  sneak  up  on  me  before  I  realize  what  he 
is  doing,  although  less  and  less  frequently  as 
I  come  to  recognize  every  approach. 

Frankly,  I  consider  many  of  the  commer¬ 
cials  an  insult  to  my  intelligence.  Talk  about 
witch  doctors!  Today’s  products  have  secret 
ingredients  identified  by  important-sounding 
letters  and  numbers,  each  guaranteed  to  per¬ 
form  modern  magic. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  human  interi¬ 
ors  in  schematic  form,  of  conflicting  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  about  pain  killers  which  suc¬ 
ceed  only  in  increasing  the  pain  of  viewing, 
and  of  the  ridiculous  statements,  all  given  in 
dramatic  tones,  about  beer,  toothpaste,  deter¬ 
gents  and  cigarettes. 

What  a  relief  it  is  occasionally  to  see  and 
hear  a  clever,  dignified  presentation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  some  product.  Unless  more  of 
such  are  put  on  the  air,  I  may  be  forced  to 
relegate  the  TV  set  to  the  attic.  That  would 
be  unfortunate,  for  surely  TV  has  wonderful 
possibilities  for  information  and  education. 

TOO  SirriiSSH  L! 

CAN  REMEMBER  when,  many  years  ago, 
those  anxious  to  improve  the  farm  problem 
recommended  cooperation  as  the  cure-all. 
They  bewailed  the  fact  that  “farmers  just 
couldn’t  stick  together,”  and  blamed  that 
characteristic  —  which,  incidentally,  is  in  no 
wise  restricted  to  farmers — for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  returns  to  agriculture. 

Farmers  listened!  And  they  did  cooperate, 
and  quite  successfully.  In  fact,  judging  from 
current  attacks  on  cooperative  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  they  succeeded  all  too  well  in  the  eyes 
of  some  people. 

That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  reason  for  current 
attacks  on  cooperatives.  They  follow  several 
patterns.  First  there  is  the  matter  of  proposed 
taxes  on  patronage  dividends.  Cooperatives 
have  steadily  maintained  that  the  patronage 
dividends  refunded  to  members  are  in  no 
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sense  profits.  They  are  savings,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  taxed  except  as  they  become 
income  in  the  pockets  of  members. 

Actually,  if  patronage  dividends  should  be 
taxed,  the  chances  are  that  cooperatives  hand¬ 
ling  farm  supplies  would  reduce  prices  to  cost, 
and  in  that  way  become  far  more  serious  com¬ 
petitors  to  those  doing  business  as  corpora¬ 
tions. 

The  second  attack  comes  under  the  heading 
of  anti-trust  laws.  Whereas  one  hand  of  gov¬ 
ernment  encourages  a  combination  of  coop¬ 
eratives  as  a  method  of  meeting  modern  busi¬ 
ness  competition,  another  hand  carries  a  veil¬ 
ed  threat  of  action  under  the  anti-trust  law 
if  a  combination  of  cooperatives  “reduces 
competition.” 

The  third  attack  might  be  characterized  as 
depreciation  by  insinuation.  Farmers  are  told 
that  their  cooperatives  are  ineffective,  that 
they  are  “just  another  business”  with  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farmer’s  welfare.  In  fact,  no 
statement  that  could  possibly  influence  a 
farmer  to  devalue  his  cooperative  is  over¬ 
looked! 

The  younger  generation  often  fails  to  put 
sufficient  value  on  his  cooperative  because  he 
cannot  possibly  understand  the  situation  that 
faced  the  previous  generation.  Patrons’  divi¬ 
dends  are  not  the  only  benefits  of  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  have  set  standards  of  quality  and 
service  that  have  been  copied  by  competition 
to  the  benefit  of  all  farmers. 

A  RIC  H  TAPESTRY 

HE  OTHER  DAY,  I  visited  a  farm  home 
where  a  huge  hooked  rug  lay  before  the 
fireplace.  My  hostess  told  me  about  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing  that  had  been  cut  up  over 
the  years  to  make  the  many  colored  strips  used 
as  raw  material.  From  watching  my  wife,  I 
knew  there  had  also  been  plenty  of  hard  work 
involved. 

I  mused  aloud  on  the  lessons  of  living  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  rug.  It’s  been  my  privilege  to 
know  a  number  of  folks  who  have  taken  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience  and  woven 
it  all  into  a  rich  tapestry  of  life.  They  have 
known  the  exquisite  agony  of  trust  betrayed, 
the  indescribable  weariness  of  sleepless  nights 
with  a  sick  child,  the  echoing  emptiness  of  a 
home  no  longer  containing  a  loved  one.  But 
they  have  combined  these  things  with  the 
pleasant  experiences  —  and  with  humor,  with 
faith,  and  with  fortitude. 

The  lady  who  had  made  the  rug  summed  it 
up,  “I  stopped  long  ago  praying  for  an  easier 
and  more  pleasant  path;  living,  like  a  rug, 
needs  variety  to  make  it  worthwhile.  The  pat¬ 
tern  that  finally  comes  out  is  pretty  much  up 
to  each  person.” — Gordon  Conklin 

TREATIN'!*  SLUMS 

JT  IS  REPORTED  that  the  Devil  was  asked 

what  he  would  do  if  he  wanted  to  create 
slums.  His  reply  was  that  he  would  tax  all 
improvements  very  heavily  and  would  tax 
land  very  lightly  or  not  at  all. 

Heavy  taxes  on  improvements  would  dis¬ 
courage  building  or  remodeling;  low  taxes  on 
land  would  encourage  speculators  to  hold  on 
to  it  for  possible  profit  rather  than  to  tear 
down  old  buildings  and  build  new  ones  or 
sell  it  to  someone  for  building  sites. 


They  Say 


“You’re  an  old-timer,”  according  to  Paul 
Fogarty,  “if  you  remember  when  it  was  only 
Heaven  that  protected  the  working  girl.  Now, 
it  takes  a  union,  a  wage-hour  law,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  health  insurance,  and  a 
pension  plan.” — From  AMA  News 


HAY  in  a  Hurry 


„»  BUSH-HOG 

ROTARY 


heavy  duty 
all  purpose 


DOES  3  JOBS 

.  .  .  MOWS,  CONDITIONS.  WINDROWS 
IN  ONE  FAST  SWEEP 


This  offer  is  good  until  July  1,  1962.  U.S.A.  only. 


o 

Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


MAIL  TO:  PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  Box  5470,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  following  item(s):  □  EKCO  Wall  Rack  □  EKCO  Large 
Skillet  Turner  □  EKCO  Icing  Spatula  □  EKCO  Deep  Ladle  □  EKCO 
Pot  Fork  □  EKCO  Potato  Masher  □  EKCO  Basting  Spoon 
I  enclose  $1.00  for  each  item,  along  with:  □  B-K  Powder  bottle  inner  cap 
liner  for  each  item  ordered;  or  □  Pair  of  Pennsalt  emblems  cut  from  top 
of  both  front  and  back  of  the  Pennsan  carton  for  each  item  ordered. 
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THERE  WAS  SHARP  CUTBACK  in  May-June  hatch  of  EGG-TYPE 
CHICKS.  It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  about  2%  more 
HENS  AND  PULLETS  of  laying  age  next  January  1  than  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1961. 

From  January  through  May,  over  978,000,000  BROILER- 
TYPE  chicks  were  hatched,  13%  more  than  in  same  period 
of  1960. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  ’61  the  hatch  of  HEAVY 
WHITE  TURKEY  POULTS  was  up  56% ;  OTHER  HEAVY  BREEDS,  up 
18%;  LIGHT  BREEDS,  up  22%.  Indication  is  that  turkey 
prices  this  fall  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  below  1960. 


OTHER  BUSH-HOG 
IMPLEMENTS 
8  Ft.  Mower 
42”  Belly  Mount 
Highway  Special 
Orchard  Special 
Pasture  Seeder 

ASK  ABOUT 
BUSH-HOG  JUNIOR 
5-foot  economy  mode! 


WITH  SIDE  PANEL  OFF 

Your  BUSH-HOG  cuts,  crushes,  and  then  leaves  hay 
in  neat  windrows.  Bush-Hog  cuts  at  any  height,  in 
any  weather,  ignoring  dew.  No  raking  needed.  The 
powerful  blades  aerate  as  the  windrows  form,  con¬ 
ditioning  hay  for  quick  curing,  easy  pick-up  by  the 
bailer. 

WITH  SIDE  PANEL  ON 

Your  rugged  BUSH-HOG  chews  up  the  toughest 
undergrowth  in  one  powerful  pass  .  .  .  cuts,  shreds  and 
spreads  crop  residue  .  .  clips  pasture  .  .  makes  match 
sticks  of  3-inch  saplings  .  .  .  even  mows  your  lawn. 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 


with  Bush-Hog's 

*  ROUND  BLADE  HOLDER:  Patented 
"Flying  Saucer"  rides  over  rocks,  jumps 
stumps  and  other  obstructions. 
it  FREE  SWINGING  BLADES:  Held  In  place 
by  centrifugal  force,  the  blades  fold  back 
io  cut  again  at  tough  growth. 


exclusive 


Long-Lasting,  Trouble-Free  Features! 

it  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION:  All  welded, 
I  /4-inch  band,  3/16-inch  frame  and  cover. 
Enclosed  rear  mulches,  spreads  out  material, 
★  DIRECT  DRIAflE,  HEAVY  DUTY  GEARS: 
Cut  upkeep  costs,  save  repair  time. 


DON'T  SETTLE  FOR  A  SUBSTITUTE 
GET  THE  ORIGINAL  BUSH-HOG 


5,  6  and  7 
swaths,  lift  OP 
pull,  side  or  rear 
inset  wheels. 


Write  Today  for  Color  Folder 

BUSH-HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DEPT. AA-7, SELMA,  ALABAMA 


IF  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  IS  CONTINUED,  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  has  requested  restrictions  on 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture '  s  power  to  sell  feed  grains 
to  manipulate  prices  and  thus  encourage  growers  to 
sign  up.  " 


'/T3  ) 


ijtSong  0/ the  Lazy  Farjpep  A 


*7  .J  IN  SUMMER,  it’s  great  sport  to 
V  1-  J  1  lie  upon  my  back  and  watch  the 
— T?  sky.  With  eyes  closed  down  to  just 
a  slit,  I  let  imagination  flit;  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  ’twould  be 
if  I  could  soar  so  wild  and  free 
just  like  that  hawk,  or  else  take 
flight  upon  a  fleecy  cloud  of  white. 
But  even  more  exciting  yet  is 
watching  trails  left  by  a  jet,  and 
then  pretend  that  it  is  I  who’s  up 
there  making  that  thing  fly,  while 
down  below  me  neighbor  sweats 
to  cut  his  hay,  but  ’fore  he  gets 
across  the  field  with  one  swath 
mown  a  hundred  miles  is  what  I’ve 
flown. 

Sometimes,  when  sky  is  extra 
clear,  I  close  my  eyes  and  almost 
hear  the  roar  of  space  ships  bound 
for  Mars  or  Venus  or  more  distant 
stars.  As  consciousness  departs,  I 
dream  I’m  boosted  by  a  rocket’s 
scream  out  into  weightlessness, 
and  soon  I’ll  make  a  landing  on  the 
moon.  I  look  ahead  excitedly  and  wonder  what  great  mystery  I’ll  find 
upon  that  pock-marked  ball,  will  there  be  any  life  at  all?  And  then, 
with  gentle  thud,  we’re  there;  it’s  quiet,  then  with  great  despair  I 
wake  to  hear  Mirandy  shout,  “Get.  up  and  work,  you  lazy  lout!” 


Dollar  Guide 


THE  ANNUAL  JUNE  APPLE  CROP  "GUESSTIMATE"  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Institute  indicates  a  total  U.  S.  apple 
crop  of  117,252,000  bushels,  compared  to  crops  of  106,- 
380,000  in  1960  and  121,787,000  in  '59.  Slight  increases 
are  predicted  in  all  northeastern  states  except  Vermont. 

ALL  KNOWN  FLOCKS  OF  SHEEP  in  Empire  State  (3,834)  have 
been  inspected  for  scabies.  23  flocks  were  found  to  be 
infested,  were  quarantined,  and  will  be  dipped  or 
slaughtered. 

Use  of  VIRULENT  HOG  CHOLERA  VIRUS  in  New  York  State  is  ille¬ 
gal  except  by  special  permit  from  State  Ag  Dept. 

Modified  virus  must  be  injected  by  or  under  supervision 
of  licensed  veterinarian. 

MORE  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  COWS  WERE  TB  TESTED  THIS  PAST  YEAR  and 
more  reactors  were  found,  but  percentage  was  practically 
unchanged  at  .15%. 

In  last  fiscal  year  313,568  CALVES  were  officially 
vaccinated  under  the  brucellosis  eradication  program,  a 
new  record  over  previous  high  of  301,000. 

THEU.  S.  FALL  PIG  CROP  ( June-November)  is  now  predicted 
as  lower  than  previous  estimates. 

USDA  estimate  is  up  2%  above  '  60  and  11%  above  '  50- '  59 
average. 


the  inner  cap 
liner  from  Of 
one  1%-lb. 
bottle  of 

B-K  POWDER 


the  two  Pennsalt 
emblems  cut  from 
top  (front  and  back) 
of  one  carton  (two 
y2-gal.  bottles)  of 

PENNSAN 


GET  YOUR  SET  COMPLETED  SOON! 


Name _ 

Address 


AA's  Farm 


SPECIAL 

OFFER! 


EKCO  stainless  steel  kitchen  set— yours  at  big  savings 
when  you  use  famous  PENNSALT  SANITIZERS! 


EKCO  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

yours  for  only  $1.00  each  when  mailed  with 
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Courtesy  Corning  Leader 


Bill  Smith  Says 

Thanks 
for  the 
Cadillac 


BILL  SMITH  of  Big  Flats,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y.  is  showing 
his  feelings  about  the  Federal 
feed-grain  program,  in  terms 
that  even  a  child  can  understand. 
The  reason  is  shown  in  the  sign  on 
the  car  above.  Just  in  case  you  have 
mislaid  your  spectacles,  here  is  what 
it  says: 


thank  you . JFK 

thank  you  .  .  .  Orville 

“Thank  You”  (If  you  voted  for 

them)  WE  DIDN’T” 

We  bought  this  car  with  money 
We  received  for  NOT  growing 
corn.  i 

“Why  a  Cadillac?”  Bill  was  asked. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “as  long  as  I  was 


the  'Sa'ifyainiKj 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  A  BETTER  DAIRY  FUTURE 


From  north  to  south  in  this  milkshed  .  .  . 
from  Damascus,  Pa.,  to  Mooers  Forks,  N.Y. 
.  .  .  forward-looking  producers  like  John 
Ward  (left)  and  Alton  Laventure  (right)  are 
working  together  for  improved  milk  mar¬ 
keting  through  their  grass-roots-controllec 
Bargaining  Agency. 


JOHN  WARD, Damascus,  president-delegate  of  Milanville  Pro¬ 
ducers,  affiliate  of  United  Milk  Producers  of  N.  J.,  says  dairymen 
"present  a  stronger  front  when  all  producers  work  together." 
Unity  is  "our  best  protection  against  a  chaotic  market." 

AITON  LAVENTURE  of  Mooers  Forks,  director  and  president  of 
Mooers-lrona  Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  notes:  "There  are  lots 
of  things  we  wouldn't  get  done  if  it  weren't  for  the  Bargaining 
Agency  ...  a  great  organization  ;  has  done  lots  for  dairymen  " 


you're  interested  in  your  future  in  this  milkshed,  you  owe 
to  yourself  to  belong  to  a  cooperative  federated  with 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 


25th  Year 
of  Service 
to  Dairymen 


527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  HA  2-01 86 

MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Associatio  of  Mill 
Producers  —  93  cooperatives  —  representing  22,00' 
producers— united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 


buying  a  car  with  the  money  I  got 
for  not  growing  corn  I  thought  the 
taxpayers  would  want  me  to  have 
the  best  there  is.” 

The  Smith  farm,  although  a  fam¬ 
ily  enterprise,  is  above  average  size, 
and  last  spring  when  Bill  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  man  from  the  ASC  office 
he  found,  by  not  growing  104  acres 
of  corn  (40%  of  his  usual  acreage) 
that  in  addition  to  the  higher  price 
supports  which  went  along  with  the 
reduction  in  acres  he  would  get 
around  $6,500 — half  when  he  signed 
up  and  the  other  half  in  the  fall— 
as  one  newsman  put  it,  “just  before 
election.” 

While  Bill’s  yield  for  the  past  few 
years  has  averaged  100  bushels  to 
the  acre,  he  figures  that  he  would 
have  been  lucky  if  he  got  65  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  land  he  actually  took 
out  of  production. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  this  program 
will  work  now,”  he  says.  “Agricul¬ 


tural  production  controls  haven’t 
worked  in  the  past  thirty  years.  A 
farmer  can  always  find  a  loophole. 
For  one  thing,”  he  continued,  “the 
government  doesn’t  include  sweet 
corn  in  the  program.  I  could  plant 
104  acres  of  sweet  corn,  which  has 
just  about  the  same  feed  value  as 
field  corn. 

“Neither  does  it  seem  consistent 
to  me  for  the  ASC  to  try  to  control 
production  and  at  the  same  time 
help  pay  for  lime  and  fertilizer, 
which  certainly  will  increase  the 
corn  yield  when  corn  is  grown  on 
that  land.” 

According  to  the  State  ASC  office, 
Chemung  County  farmers  will  get 
$36,925.00  in  advance  payments  for 
not  growing  corn,  and  about  an 
equal  amount  in  the  fall.  For  all 
counties  in  the  State  the  advance 
payments  total  $3,017,001,  which 
amount,  of  'course,  will  be  doubled 
in  the  fall. 


DAIRYMEN  IN  THE  NEWS 


SOME  top  dairymen  in  the  North¬ 
east  have  been  honored  recently. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows: 

Albert  D.  Gesner,  The  Village 
Farms,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  second  Gold  Star  Herd  Award 
from  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  This  award  is  made  for  un¬ 
usually  high  production  over  a  four 
year  period. 

Another  Empire  Stater,  Homer 
P.  Johnson  of  Hudson  Falls,  has  a 
Holstein  cow  that  recently  posted  a 
365  day  production  record  of  30,253 
lbs.  of  milk  and  1,155  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  The  proud  possessor  of  the  laur¬ 
els  is  Per  Lee  Place  Proud  Fobes, 
who  was  bred  in  the  held  of  C.  G. 
Wilcox,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y.  She 
started  her  record  at  the  age  of  5 
years  and  4  months,  averaged  38 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  on  2  times 
milking  throughout  her  testing  per¬ 
iod. 

Romandale  Lucky  Shamrock,  a 
Holstein  bull  owned  jointly  by 
Edgar  Bennett,  Victor;  Claude  Ben¬ 
nett,  Kent;  and  Paul  Birdsall  of 
Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  a 
Gold  Medal  Sire — the  highest  recog¬ 
nition  a  Holstein  herd  bull  can  re¬ 
ceive.  This  award  is  limited  to  bulls 
with  daughters  meeting  exception¬ 
ally  high  standards  of  both  milk 


production  and  body  conformation. 
Seventeen  of  his  daughters  have 
official  records  averaging  15,410  lbs. 
of  milk  and  543  lbs.  of  fat. 

Three  Garden  State  farms  have 
been  named  by  the  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association  as  hav¬ 
ing  animals  with  exceptionally  high 
production  records.  They  include 
the  White  Cloud  Farm,  Princeton; 
the  Active  Acres  Farm,  Titusville; 
and  the  Lee’s  Hill  Fai’m,  New  Ver¬ 
non.  Top  animal  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
duction  records  was  from  Active 
Acres;  her  name  is  HyCrest  Empin- 
nick — a  365  day  3x  record  of  24,873 
lbs.  of  milk,  1,080  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Two  New  England  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders  have  also  been  given  re¬ 
cognition  for  having  individual  cows 
with  exceptionally  high  production 
records.  These  include  the  C/B 
Farm  and  Lewis  R.  Ripley,  both 
farms  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  presented  the  1960 
French  Trophy  to  Ralph  C.  Berry  of 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  for  hav¬ 
ing  produced  the  highest  ranking 
production  record  for  all  registered 
Ayrshire  cows  during  the  year.  The 
record,  made  by  Shagbark  Rhoda 
in  305  days  on  twice  a  day  milking, 
amounted  to  20,605  lbs.  of  milk  and 
1,021  lbs.  of  fat. 
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JUNE 

“  .  .  .  for  then,  if  ever,  come  per¬ 
fect  days.”  How  easy  it  is  to  forget 
the  late,  cold,  wet  spring  when  the 
full  bloom  and  beauty  of  early  sum¬ 
mer  suddenly  bursts  upon  us. 

How  do  we  know  it’s  for  real  and 
will  last?  Well,  let’s  just  not  worry 
about  that  and  enjoy  the  best  (and 
busiest)  days  and  nights  of  the  year. 
So  the  corn  wasnlt  knee-high  by  the 
Fourth!  To  compensate,  pastures 
were  never  better.  So  the  oats  were 
behind  normal;  strawberries  never 
tasted  sweeter. 

Can  you  imagine  a  June  without 
fresh  strawberry  shortcake  with 
lots  of  cream  or  ice  cream?  Not  I. 
Now  that  our  old  pond  has  been  dug 
out  and  made  cleaner,  deeper,  and 
larger,  and  the  water  is  about  the 
right  temperature  (meaning  plumb 
invigorating)  it’s  not  har’d  to  work 
up  enthusiasm  for  finishing  chores 
in  a  hurry,  dash  in  for  a  quick  swim 
and  clean-up,  then  back  for  a  real 
meal  topped  off  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  berries  and  ice  cream. 

Take  these  conditions,  add  the 
smell  of  new  hay,  or  the  observance 
of  a  beautiful  wedding  or  a  gradua¬ 


tion  service,  and,  of  course,  June  is 
a  favorite  month.  And  now — - 

JULY 

Somehow,  the  advent  of  July  4th 
was  disturbing.  All  the  fine  things 
at  hand,  countless  blessings  of  every 
kind  made  possible  by  the  generosi¬ 
ty  of  a  loving  God,  inevitably  impose 
some  obligations. 

When  we  reflect  that  we  not  only 
have  peace,  but  the  physical  com¬ 
forts  of  our  kind  of  society,  made 
possible  by  that  quite  unique  com¬ 
bination  of  social,  political,  and  ec¬ 
onomic  arrangements  which  is  ours, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  review  some 
of  our  convictions. 

We  must  be  clear  beyond  any  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  about  those  things  in 
which  we  believe  and  will  strive  to 
preserve  as  our  contributions  in  the 
fight  to  keep  alive  the  torch  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  delegates  to  the  1953  annual 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
meeting  adopted  resolutions  which 
have  been  summarized,  and  to  which 
I  heartily  subscribe.  Let  me  repeat 
them: 


“I  believe — 

•  in  the  American  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

•  that  man’s  search  for  progress 
should  be  encouraged  by  mainten¬ 
ance  of  opportunity'  not  hindered  by 
illusions  of  security. 

•  that  a  person  should  be  rewarded 
in  accordance  with  his  productive 
contribution  to  society. 

•  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  own 
property,  earn  money  honestly,  save, 
invest,  and  spend  as  he  chooses. 

©  that  property  rights  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  infringing  on 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

•  that  the  Constitution  is  the  basic 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  its  inter¬ 
pretation  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  its  authors. 

•  that  government  should  operate 
impartially  in  the  interest  of  all. 

•  that  government’s  regulatory 
functions  should  be  based  on  law. 

•  that  government  should  provide 
only  minimum  controls  and  aids. 

•  that  government  should  stimulate, 
not  discourage,  individual  initiative. 

•  that  propagandizing  by  govern¬ 
ment  is  dangerous  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  self-government. 

•  that  monopoly,  whether  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  industry,  labor  or  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  dangerous. 

•  that  voluntary  cooperation  is  a 
part  of  the  American  system. 

•  that  all  candidates  for  public 
office  should  state  their  beliefs  with 
respect  to  communism,  socialism, 
and  capitalism.” 

A  reading  of  today’s  papers  of  the 
legislative  proposals  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  makes  one  uneasy  and  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  how  long  the  observance 


of  July  4th  will  be  a  significant  part 
of  the  American  scene.  Can  one  find 
a  place  in  the  above  list  of  concepts 
for  more  and  more  social  security 
benefits,  for  more  federal  aid  to  and 
control  of.  education,  or  for  an  Omni¬ 
bus  (or  should  it  be  called  ominous?) 
Farm  Bill?  I  think  not. 

Neither  can  we  continue  to  look 
to  government  for  more  and  more 
without  finding  we  have  given  up 
most  of  the  freedoms  that  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  sought  to  gain.  After  all,  the 
basic  reason  for  wanting  indepen¬ 
dence  from  England  was  to  escape 
the  heavy  and  arbitrary  hand  of  a 
tyrannical  government. 

As  we  drift — or  gallop — toward 
more  power  and  control  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  more  and  more  fields,  and 
as  we,  therefore,  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  government, 
thinking  people  are  becoming  cer¬ 
tain  that  by  our  lack  of  concern  for 
one  of  our  most  precious  possessions 
— freedom  in  all  its  forms — we  could 
render  the  celebration  of  July  4th, 
with  all  its  former  significance,  little 
more  than  a  hollow  mockery.  Have 
you  written  your  Congressman  this 
week?  Have  you  told  him  of  your 
concern? 

Waste  Begins  at  Home 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
waste  and  high  cost  of  government. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
see  how  our  tax  moneys  are  used 
and  misused.  Two  years  ago  a  total 
of  seven  stops  were  made  at  our 
place  to  get  the  wheat  acreage  mea¬ 
sured. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  little  unus¬ 
ual,  because  the  checker  plus  the 
State  checker  who  checks  the  check- 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Personal  Farm  Experience 


George  Brown  is  busy  “arranging”  his  prize  bull  for  a  picture,  the  bull  is  busy 
glaring  at  the  photographer,  and  he’s  as  busy  as  a  one-armed  paperhanger 
with  all  the  doodads  on  the  camera.  As  usual,  the  lady  (Ginny  Brown)  steals 
the  show  by  just  being  present. 

This  Empire  Stater  Grows 

Some  Top  Notch  Dogies 


Air  Ulast  Sprayers 

AST  YEAR,  we  sprayed  with  an 
air  blast  sprayer  80  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes,  60  acres  of  cole  crops,  and 
35  acres  of  other  vegetables.  It  uses 
only  50  gallons  of  water  per  acre  in¬ 
stead  of  the  200  gallons  that  the  old 
boom  sprayer  used  to  apply.  Since 
the  new  sprayer  carries  400  gallons 
of  water,  it  can  cover  quite  an  area 
between  refills. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  our 
present  rig  is  its  maneuverability — 
no  big  awkward  boom  to  catch  on 
bushes,  gates,  etc.  It  gives  wide  cov¬ 
erage  without  that  boom  that  always 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way. 

Width  of  coverage  varies  with 
weather  conditions,  but  we  normally 
figure  on  a  50  foot  swath.  We  spray 
a  lot  at  night  when  wind  is  normal¬ 
ly  down,  because  an  air  blast  spray¬ 
er,  with  its  mist  spray,  just  doesn’t 
do  a  good  job  when  there  is  much 
wind. 

Speaking  of  the  mist  spray,  we 
like  a  high  pressure  piston  pump 
that  gives  400  pounds  of  pressure, 
rather  than  a  centrifugal  pump  only 
capable  of  lower  pressures.  High 
pressure  breaks  up’  droplets  better 
and  we  think  this  gives  better  cover¬ 
age. — Francis  Kirby,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

High  Ulevsilion 

Our  300  acre  farm  is  at  a  pretty 
high  elevation,  some  of  it  as  much 
as  2,300  feet.  It’s  pretty  hard  for  us 
to  get  corn  well  dented  before  frost, 
so  we  gave  up'  on  raising  corn  for 
our  40  milkers  about  7  years  ago. 

We  use  a  lot  of  trefoil,  have  one 
stand  of  Empire  that  has  been 
down  10  years.  Beginning  in  1960, 
we  used  some  Viking  and  before 
that  have  used  some  European 
birdsfoot. 

Our  grass  silage  is  all  wilted;  we 
like  that  way  better  than  direct  cut. 
Our  swather  on  the  mower  leaves  it 
all  ready  to  pick  up  with  the  chop¬ 
per  and  doesn’t  put  any  stones  in 
the  windrow. — Gerald  and  Howard 
Cornell,  Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

Likes  (>re(‘ii  Chop 

We’ve  been  using  zero  pasture  for 
three  years  and  have  found  that  we 
can  get  more  off  the  land  than  cows 
can.  Our  33  milkers  were  ‘fed  last 
year  from  four  acres  of  DuPuits 
alfalfa  a  total  of  almost  a  month, 
using  three  cuttings. 

Oats  are  all  light  for  green  chop 
during  the  time  heads  are  coming 
out  of  the  boots,  but  cows  won’t  eat 
them  very  well  after  they’re  fully 
headed  out.  A*bout  five  days  of  chop¬ 
ping  on  a  particular  oat  field  is  all 
we’ve  found  practical. 

Sudan  grass  works  well  if  it’s  not 
too  stalky,  should  start  cutting  when 
it’s  around  three  feet  tall.  Cows  will 
eat  most  any  forage  plant  when  it’s 
young,  before  it  gets  stemmy. 

We  feed  green  chop  in  a  40’  x  70’ 
pole  barn  that  has  a  concrete  slab 
11’  wide  along  the  feed  bunk.  Feed 
is  chopped  into  a  self  unloading 
wagon  which  in  turn  fills  the  bunk.  ' 

The  pole  barn  does  double  duty, 
serving  in  the  winter  as  a  shelter 
for  heifers  and  dry  cows,  and  also 
for  equipment  storage.  An  electric 
heating  cable  on  water  pipes  kept 
water  available  all  winter  for  cattle 
in  the  pole  barn. 


A  cow  has  to  eat  well  all  the  time 
— winter  and  summer.  Zero  pasture 
has  leveled  out  summer  production 
and  prevented  summer  slump.  Our 
last  DHIC  herd  average  was  12,482 
pounds  of  3.7  milk.  —  William  Ian- 
neilo,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Milk  From  Sil;»i£e 

I  use  grass  silage  except  in  the 
fall.  In  September  I  refill  with  corn 
the  space  left  in  my  silo  after  the 
settling  and  summer  feeding  of  the 
hay  silage. 

One  of  my  most  satisfactory  rea¬ 
sons  for  filling  with  .grass  silage  is 
that  you  can  get  the  first  cutting 
off  early,  making  a  second  and 
third  cutting  possible,  and  under 
some  weather  conditions  a  fourth 
cutting  is  practical,  at  least  in  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  milk 
output  when  my  corn  silage  runs 
out  and  I  go  back  to  hay  silage.  I 
like  the  combination  of  silage  and 
hay  and  I  believe  they  eat  more  to¬ 
tal  roughage  that  way. 

Our  heifers  have  free  access  to 
hay  and  are  fed  a  bushel  of  silage 
twice  a  day.  When  the  silage  is 
about  half  cleaned  up  they  go  back 
to  hay  a  while,  but  the  ensilage  is 
always  cleaned  up  before  the  next 
feeding  time,  and  there  is  always 
some  hay  left  over  to  be  used  for 
bedding. 

I  am  able  to  get  my  silo  filled 
with  grass  silage  at  a  reasonable 
price  by  a  custom  work  farmer  who 
has  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
which  is  a  big  help  and  an  advan¬ 
tage  on  a  small  farm.  —  Arthur  D. 
Hoose,  Fishkill,  New  York 


GEORGE  BROWN  of  Machias, 
New  York,  has  won  a  banner  for 
entering  the  champion  lot  of  Here¬ 
ford  feeder  calves  in  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Division  every  year  between 
1956  and  1960,  an  award  made  by 
the  New  York  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project.  He 
has  also  come  within  a  whisker  of 
winning  the  State  championship 
among  entries  from  all  divisions. 
During  a  recent  visit,  I  asked  him 
about  how  he  grew  such  “top 
dogies.” 

George  started  his  l)eef  business  in 
1948  with  a  bull  and  20  heifers,  now 
has  80  cows.  Calves  dropped  between 
January  and  May,  with  January  and 
February  being  the  big  months. 
Early  calving  means  good  size  by 


market  time  the  next  October  or 
early  November;  in  1960  George 
marketed  80  calves  in  October  at  an 
average  weight  of  498  pounds. 

Calves  are  dehorned  with  caustic 
paste,  and  also  castrated,  before  they 
are  two  days  old.  Scours  has  been 
the  big  disease  problem  when  calves 
are  young;  George  reports  that  he 
has  fed  them  about  every  pill  and 
powder  sold  to  prevent  it.  If  a  calf 
dies,  George  replaces  it  by  picking 
up  a  dairy  or  beef  calf  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  or  from  a  dairyman.  In  order 
to  get  Mama  cow  to  own  the  new¬ 
comer,  he  skins  the  dead  calf  and 
ties  the  skin  on  the  purchased  calf 
for  two  or  three  days  (with  a  burlap 
bag  under  the  pelt  to  keep  the  calf 
dry). 

Creep  Feeding 

Creep  feeding  calves  on  home- 
grown  whole  oats  gives  them  a  good 
start  and  “buyers  like  calves  that 
have  eaten  some  grain.”  They  also 
graze  on  pasture,  much  of  it  im¬ 
proved  by  liming  and  seeding  to  Em¬ 
pire  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Most  of  the  improved  pasture  has 
had  three  tons  of  lime  applied  per 
acre,  some  as  high  as  four  tons. 
Lime  is  custom  spread  in  hilly  areas 
by  an  operator  that  hauls  20  tons 
of  bulk  lime  per  truckload,  then 
spreads  it  with  a  lime  sower  hooked 
behind  a  wheel  tractor.  Oats  are 
used  as  a  cover  crop  for  seedings, 
whether  Viking  trefoil  for  meadows 
or  Empire  for  pastures. 

Roughage  Important 

Hay  in  winter  and  pasture  in  sum¬ 
mer  provide  the  only  feed  for  the 
brood  herd.  Even  with  no  grain, 
some  cows  get  fat — but  George  is 
apt  to  look  at  such  animals  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  “A  big  fat  cow  with 
a  little  calf  usually  means  that  the 
cow  isn’t  milking  very  well.  This  is 
one  sign  I  use  to  cull  the  herd. 
Most  years,  we  save  the  biggest  and 
best  quality  heifer  calves  for  re¬ 
placements — not  in  1960,  Though, 
when  80  calves  went  to  market.” 

He  recommends  starting  in  the 
beef  business  with  young’  or  middle 
aged  cows,  rather  than  a  whole 
bunch  of  heifers.  Calving  troubles 
can  be  pretty  rough  with  a  herd 
made  up  entirely  of  younger  ani¬ 
mals. 


i 

Pen  Stable  Permits  Expansion 


Eddie  Peftengill  (left)  is  shown  with  his  father 
Louis  (right)  in  front  of  their  pole  barn  which 
was  finished  in  December  1960. 


Ji^Y  SON  EDDIE  gradu- 
*^*ated  from  high  school 
in  June  1960,  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  Eddie  had  helped  me 
run  a  129  acre  dairy  farm 
here  which  has  now  grown 
to  54  head  of  cattle  includ¬ 
ing  29  milkers.  Our  stan¬ 
chion  barn  tied  up  22  cows. 

I  was  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  overcrowded 
barn  for  the  winter  as  well 
as  increasing  my  herd  so 
that  it  could  be  large 
enough  to  support  my  son 
and  myself. 

We  built  a  46’  x  90’  pole 
barn  which  was  completed 
in  December  1960.  Eddie 
and  I  did  most  of  the 
work.  The  barn  was  built 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
a  conventional  barn. 

Our  stanchion  barn  was 
remodeled  into  an  8  stall 
milking  parlor  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  space  for 
young  stock. 

With  our  new  setup,  we 
have  saved  on  labor  and  increased 
our  milk  production.  We  are  produc¬ 
ing  34,000  lbs.  more  milk  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1961  than  we  did 
in  1960.  We  have  eliminated  all  foot 
trouble  in  our  cows,  and  most  im¬ 


portant  of  all,  I  couldn’t  have  stayed 
in  the  dairy  business  and  made  room 
for  my  son  if  I  hadn’t  converted  to 
this  type  of  setup. — Louis  Petting  ill, 
East  Hampton,  Connecticut 
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It  Pays  to 


BATTLE 


« 


BUGS 


Everett  Maynard  believes  that  sanitation  pays  off  in  higher  production  and  im 
proved  herd  health.  He  is  holding  one  of  his  outstanding  registered  Holsteins, 
Kearsage  Governor  Jean.  She  produced  16,000  lbs.  of  4.3%  milk,  averaged 
7 00  lbs.  butterfat. 


According  to  Maynard,  sanitation  begins  in  his  barn.  Here  certified  sprayman 
Durett  applies  a  disinfecting  white  paint. 


Everett  Maynard  pours  a  disinfecting  solution  into  his  bulk  milk  tank,  then  thor¬ 
oughly  scrubs  it  out. 


By  GORDON  RAPP 


DAIRYMAN  Maynard  finds 
that  it  pays  to  fight  “bugs”  of 
all  kinds  —  whether  they  are 
insects  or  bacteria.  He  follows  an 
unusual  sanitation  program  which 
helps  him  obtain  a  top  price  for  his 
milk  and  which  results  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  herd. 

Everett  Maynard’s  300-acre  farm 
is  located  on  route  100,  just  outside 
Moretown,  Vermont.  One  glance  at 
his  neat  looking  buildings,  all  paint¬ 
ed  a  dark,  glossy  red,  is  enough  to 
show  that  this  dairyman  believes  in 
attention  to  details  and  cleanliness. 
Maynard  has  a  registered  Holstein 
herd  of  50  milking  cows  and  40 
young  stock,  many  of  them  des¬ 
cendants  of  famed  Walker  Home¬ 
stead  Dawn.  His  herd  last  year 
averaged  a  high  12,800  pounds  of 
milk  and  460  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Here  are  some  of  the  steps  May- 
lard  takes  to  cut  down  on  “bugs” 
and  to  maintain  milk  standards 
equivalent  to  Grade  A.  “Sanita¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “begins  on  the  walls 
of  the  barn.”  That’s  why  twice  a 
year  Maynard  calls  in  certified  car- 
bola  sprayman  Winfield  Durett 
from  nearby  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Durett  has  a  truck-mounted  pow¬ 
er  sprayer  for  applying  a  thorough 
coating  of  a  long-lasting  disinfect¬ 
ing  white  paint  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  barn.  This  paint  kills 
many  of  the  tough  germs  affecting 
dairy  cattle,  (such  as  TB  and 
Bang’s)  gives  long-lasting  fly  and 
spider  control,  and  whitens  the 
barn  at  the  same  time.  According 
to  Maynard,  spiders  are  controlled 
so  well  by  this  material  that  he 
saves  at  least  two  hours  a  week  by 
not  having  to  sweep  down  cob¬ 
webs. 

Before  each  milking,  Maynard 
thoroughly  washes  the  udders  with 
an  iosan  solution.  He  is  careful  to 
dip  the  cups  in  this  disinfecting  so¬ 
lution  before  going  on  to  the  next 
animal.  After  each  milking,  he  thor¬ 
oughly  rinses  and  scrubs  the  trans¬ 
fer  system  and  equipment.  When 
the  milk  is  hauled  away  from  his 
bulk  tank  (Maynard  was  one  of  the 
first  in  his  area  to  install  a  bulk 
tank),  he  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and, 
with  a  long-handled  brush,  cleans 
and  disinfects  every  square  inch  of 
the  tank. 

The  result?  Maynard  proudly 
points  to  a  very  low  bacteria  count. 
And  production  is  high  from  his 
healthy,  friendly  cows — over  600,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  year — all  of  it 
sold  at  a  substantial  premium. 


THIS  YEAR'S 
in  a  MARI 
HARVEST  KING 


SILO 


That’s  right  ...  act  now  and 
have  a  Marietta  Harvest  King 
Silo  for  this  year’s  chopped  ear 
corn.  Benefit  from  such  profit- 
producing  features  as  exclusive 
Dur-A-Cote  lining  that  preserves 
nutrients,  makes  feed  more  pal¬ 
atable,  produces  greater  weight 
gain;  concrete  stave  construction 
for  maximum  protection  against 
wind  and  weather;  fast,  top  un¬ 
loading  to  cut  teeding  time;  years 
of  low-cost  service  and  increased 
profits. 


For  fast  response 
mail  this  coupon 


Sm)  concrete  division 

AM  ERIC  AN -MAR  I  ETTA  COMPANY 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices  Baltimore  21,  Md. 
and  Plants:  Charlotte  6,  N.C. 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Ravena,  N.Y. 

Send  full  details  on  erecting  1961 
Marietta  Silo  now. 


NAME  - — 

ADDRESS _ PHONE. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


DON’T  BUY 

CAR,  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR 

TIRES 

UNTIL  YOU 
SEE  OUR 

SALE  PRICES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATION 


Specify:  Type  . 

Size  .  Ply  . 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  _  Zone  State  . 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS— WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS— CHAPPING 


gOflOAfc) 

OINTMENT  • 


IT’S  LANTISEPTIC  / 

RicH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band- 
agerequired.  SI. 25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


io 


I  understand  that  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  diseases  of  apple  trees  and 
cedar  trees.  I'd  like  more  information. 

There  are  three  rust  diseases  of 
apple  trees  that  are  associated  with 
red  cedar  trees.  They  are  as  follows: 
Apple  rust,  hawthorn  rust,  and 
quince  rust. 

The  three  rust  diseases  of  apple 
are  caused  by  three  fungi  that  live 


during  a  part  of  their  lives  on  the 
red  cedar  and  during  the  remainder 
largely  on  the  apple,  the  hawthorn, 
and  the  quince,  respectively. 

Both  the  apple  and  the  quince 
1  ust  cause  direct  and  serious  losses 
by  infections  on  the  apple  fruit, 
while  the  apple  and  the  hawthorn 
i‘ust  are  occasionally  destructive  on 
apple  foliage. 

The  apple-rust  spots  on  the  fruit 
are  orange  in  color,  and  the  small 
cups  of  the  apple-rust  fungus  may 
be  seen  on  the  spots  when  mature. 
The  quince-rust  spots  on  the  apple 
fruit  are  sunken  and  are  dark  green 
in  color,  and  the  tissue  below  the 
spots  is  killed.  The  small  cups  of  the 
rust  fungus  are  absent  in  fruit  af¬ 
fected  with  the  quince  rust. 

The  apple  rust  and  the  hawthorn 


rust  form  their  fruiting  bodies  on 
the  red  cedar  in  the  form  of  cedar 
apples.  These  apples,  or  galls,  of  the 
two  rusts  are  similar  in  appearance, 
but  those  of  the  apple  rust  are  more 
regular  in  outline  than  those  of  the 
hawthorn  rust,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  circular  depressions 
much  like  those  on  a  golf  ball:  the 
apples  of  the  hawthorn  rust  are 
more  irregular  in  form,  and  do  not 
show  the  regular  arrangement  of 
circular  depressions. 

When  the  cedar  apples  are  wet  in 
the  spring,  yellow  gelatinous  horns 
protrude  from  them,  these  are  long 
and  tapering  in  the  apple  rust  and 
shorter  and  more  wedge-shaped  in 
the  hawthorn  rust.  The  quince  rust 
does  not  form  the  galls,  or  cedar 
apples,  on  the  cedar,  but  fruits  in 
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cankers  on  the  twigs,  the  limbs,  or 
the  trunk. 

To  control  apple  rust  on  leaves 
and  fruit,  protective  sprays  are  re¬ 
quired  from  the  time  the  young 
leaves  emerge  from  the  buds  until 
they  become  resistant.  Fruits  are  no 
longer  susceptible  to  apple  rust  a 
few  days  after  petal  fall,  but  leal 
infection  may  occur  on  young  leaves 
through  June.  Quince  rust  control 
is  obtained  from  the  pink  and  bloom 
applications. 

Since  apple  scab  is  the  major  fun¬ 
gus  disease  of  apple  trees  in  New 
York,  it  is  important  that  any  fungi¬ 
cide  used  for  the  control  of  the  rust 
diseases  control  scab  as  well.  The 
organic  fungicide,  ferbam,  has  been 
found  to  be  more  effective  against 
the  rust  diseases  than  most  other 
fungicides  used  for  scab  control. 

On  a  variety  like  Golden  Delicious 
where  ferbam  may  not  be  desirable 
due  to  fruit  russetting,  thiram  or 
niacide  may  be  used  for  control  of 
rust  and  scab. 

Are  lice  ever  a  problem  when  hens 
are  kept  in  cages? 

Yes,  and  it  is  easier  to  overlook 
them  than  when  hens  are  on  the 
floor.  These  can  be  controlled  with 
a  2 c/c  malathion  spray  applied  at 
night,  using  a  hand  pump  sprayer 
and  enough  spray  to  wet  the  backs 
of  the  birds.  It  will  not  harm  the 
birds  in  any  way. 


GAY  WAY  FAIIJI  \OIKS 

f Continue •  front  hf ge  7) 

er’s  checker,  were  all  here.  I  haven’t 
much  idea  what  it  cost  to  arrive  at 
a  figure  representing  the  actual 
wheat  acreage  but  I  would  guess  it 
was  more  than  the  seed  cost. 

Those  who  entered  the  Feed  Grain 
Program  are  now  (of  necessity)  to 
be  checked  on  their  corn  acreage.  If 
we  should  get  the  Omnibus  Farm 
Bill  rammed  down  our  throats  there 
should  be  quite  a  parade  of  checkers 
and  inspectors  by  the  time  they 
check  every  acre  and  all  the  live¬ 
stock.  The  mileage,  salaries,  office 
work,  administration,  etc.  should 
come  to  a  nice  round  chunk  of  every¬ 
body’s  taxes. 

And  all  this  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  for  years  we  farmers 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  keep 
track  of  our  own  affairs  for  free- 
checking  our  own  acreages,  counting 
our  own  fruit  trees  or  hens  or  sheep. 
Now  we  can  have  someone  else  do 
it  for  us,  and  all  it  will  cost  us  is  a 
whopping  tax  bill  plus  loss  of  free¬ 
dom,  opportunity,  and  income!  Just 
the  kind  of  bargain  to  make  any 
shrewd  Yankee  trader  rub  his  hands. 

If  this  thing  wasn’t  so  deadly 
serious,  it  would  be  good  for  a  laugh. 
Yesterday  a  man  stopped  to  check  to 
sec  if  we  had  destroyed  enough 
wheat  to  be  within  our  quota.*  We 
had  just  had  a  light  shower — enough 
to  wet  the  grass — so  after  getting 
the  field  located  on  his  map  he  said 
he’d  be  back  to  measure  the  field 
someday  when  it  was  dry!  This  after 
he  had  been  here  once  before  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  date  and  we  had 
called  the  office  to  tell  them  we  had 
complied. 

I  hope  his  time  and  mileage  comes 
off  someone  else’s  tax  bill  because 
I’d  hate  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Thomas  Jefferson  (1824)  had  a 
pertinent  comment:  “I  think  we 
have  more  machinery  of  government 
than  is  necessary— too  many  para¬ 
sites  living  on  the  labor  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious.” 


^DANGERS 

DANGER 
DANGER 


Bull  accidents 
on  your  farm 
protect  your  family. 


Breeding-transmitted 

diseases 

- protect  your  herd. 


DANGER 


Basing  your  dairy  future  on 
less  than  the  best'  breeding 
- -protect  your  dairy  income. 

Avoid  these  Dangers.  AB  Proved  bulJs  at 
NYABC  sire  higher  producing  cows  as  proven 
through  DHIA  records.  You  can  choose  AB 
Proved  Si  res  in  the  five  dairy  breeds. 


New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Headquarters  for  AB  Proved  Sires  -  Your  Safe  Way  to  Higher  Production 
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WE  HEAR  a  lot  of  talk  these 
days  about  deficit  financing. 
That’s  a  nice  phrase  which  means 
spending  more  than  you  earn  and 
going  into  debt.  But  what  happens 
when  Congress  spends  more  than 
the  budget?  Clarence  Cannon,  U.  S. 
Representative  from  Missouri  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  issued  this  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  two 
years  ago: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress 
votes  to  spend  more  than  the  budg¬ 
et  the  government  must  gobble  up 
more  money  to  finance  the  big 
spending: 

“First.  When  Congress  votes  to 
spend  more  than  we  take  in,  the  dol¬ 
lar  depreciates.  Your  money  buys 
less. 

“Second.  When  Congress  votes 
more  money  than  the  budget,  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  for  every  fam¬ 
ily  in  America.  Prices  increase  in 
every  store. 

“Third.  When  Congress  votes 
more  money  it  is  harder  to  get  a 
loan.  And  interest  is  higher. 

“Fourth.  When  Congress  votes  to 
spend  above  the  budget  your  savings 
are  worth  less.  Your  old  age  will  be 
harder  than  expected. 

“Fifth.  When  Congress  votes  to 
spend  for  things  we  have  been  doing 
without  and  can  continue  to  do  with¬ 
out,  your  life  insurance  will  do  less 
for  your  family  and  your  fire  insur¬ 
ance  will  not  build  your  house  back. 
“Sixth.  When  Congress  keeps  on 

More  Potatoes 

(Continued 

3.  Look  into  possibilities  of  further 
expansion  in  flake  and  French 
fry  production  in  New  York  and 
production  of  potatoes  and  chips 
which  are  processed  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  State.  New  York 
State  should  gain  much  by  pro¬ 
cessing  potatoes  with  surface 
defects,  selling  the  attractive 
looking  potatoes  for  fresh  mar¬ 
ket. 

An  excellent  reconstituted  po¬ 
tato  can  be  made  from  flakes 
of  New  York  grown  potatoes. 
This  should  decrease  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  purchasing  potatoes 
grown  out  of  state  and  break 


— Photo  courtesy  Avi  Publishing  Co 

A  modern  potato  processing  plant. 


When  Congress 
Spends  More! 

voting  to  spend  past  the  budget  your 
pension  will  not  support  you  as  well, 
and  your  Social  Security  will  not 
provide  as  much  security. 

“Seventh.  When  Congress  votes  to 
issue  more  bonds  and  borrow  more 
money,  gambling  on  Wall  Street 
grows  more  frenzied  and  the  crash  is 
that  much  nearer. 

“Eighth.  When  Congress  keeps  on 
spending  after  we  have  used  up  all 
our  income,  inflation  burns  higher 
and  you  have  less  confidence  in 
Congress  and  the  government. 

“Ninth.  When  Congress  keeps  on 
spending,  taxes  must  go  up  instead 
of  down. 

“Tenth.  When  Congress  spends 
and  spends,  our  allies  lose  faith  and 
want  to  compromise  with  the  enemy. 
Our  enemies  gain  confidence  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  disarm. 

“Eleventh.  When  Congress  spends 
for  nondefense  pressure  groups,  war 
is  nearer.  Khrushchev  is  just  wait¬ 
ing  until  Congress  spends  us  into 
bankruptcy. 

“Twelfth.  Every  time  Congress 
votes  to  spend  a  dollar  we  do  not 
have  for  things  we  can  get  along 
without,  they  are  voting  you  and 
your  family  and  your  nation  into 
greater  danger  and  shorter  rations.” 

The  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey  reports  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  estimates  the  deficit  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  beginning  July  1  will  top 
the  $2.8  billion  mark.  Representative 
Cannon’s  warning  is  as  true  today 
as  the  day  he  made  it. 

Processed  Now 
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down  the  market  habit  of  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  out-of-state  po¬ 
tatoes. 

4.  Pool  supplies  to  attract  and 
hold  large  buyers. 

5.  Put  up  a  more  attractive  pack; 
increase  volume  of  washed  po¬ 
tatoes. 

6.  Separate  potatoes  by  specific 
gravity  and  market  them  for 
different  uses. 

7.  Lengthen  our  marketing  season 
by  utilizing  sprout  inhibitors 
for  table  and  processing  stock. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  can’t  market  potatoes  10  to 
12  months  of  the  year. 

8.  Seriously  consider  contracting 
potatoes  if  you  are  supplying  a 
processor.  You  may  prefer  not 
to  contract  but  it  appears  to  be 
inevitable  if  you  want  to  remain 
in  that  business.  Each  year 
there  is  an  increase  in  acreage 
for  potato  chips  and  other  pro¬ 
cessed  forms  grown  under  con¬ 
tract.  The  trend  definitely  is  in 
that  direction. 

9.  Consider  the  possibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  processor’s  or  chip¬ 
per’s  grade.  Growers  should 
have  something  definite  in  mind 
if  the  question  should  come  up. 

10.  Advertise  and  promote  the  good 
qualities  of  New  York  grown  po¬ 
tatoes  and  potato  products. 

If  reasonable  attempts  are  made 
to  comply  with  most  of  the  above 
suggestions  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  growers  will  im¬ 
prove. 
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Complete  Dispersal 

Holstein  Herd  &  Farm  Eqpt.  of  CECIL  HADLEY,  Route  11,  Springfield,  Vt. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  20TH 

Starting  at  10:30  A.M. 

Farm,  herd,  and  equipment  was  purchased  by  MR.  ROLAND  WHITNEY,  Springfield, 
Vt.  Farm  resold,  bare.  This  sale  is  to  liquidate  herd  and  equipment.  Everything  sells 
exactly  as  purchased— no  additions,  and  no  deductions. 

30  Registered  Holsteins 
10  Grade  Holsteins. 

TB  Accred.  Bangs  Certified.  Vaccinated.  TB  &  Blood  tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 
Pregnancy  Examinations  prior  to  sale. 

DHIA  TESTED  -  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

1961  avg:  22  head  12668  3.8  480  10  with  505  to  590  fat,  4  over  15,000  milk,  9  others 
from  12230  to  14,570  milk  sell. 

THIS  FINE  LINE  OF  EQUIPMENT: 

1958  No.  230  Farmall  and  1955  Ferguson  No.  35  tractors.  JD  Baler  (PTO).  Fisher  No. 
59  tedder,  Pollard  rake.  JD  Manure  spreader  (PTO).  Brillion  seeder.  Int.  lime  spread¬ 
er.  Int.  2  row  corn  planter.  Corn  Harvester  (PTO),  blower.  4  wheel  wagon  on 
rubber.  Cardinal  Elevator  30'  with  motor.  Ferg.  d/d  harrow.  3  pt.  hitch  cultivator; 
plow,  grader  blade.  Dodge  truck,  stake  body,  good  condition,  fine  rubber.  Other 
small  items. 

LOCATION:  On  Route  11,  2  miles  West  of  Springfield  Center,  Vt. 

T.  R.  LANGDELL,  Wilton,  N.  H.  Auctioneer 

W.  A.  Baker,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Sale  Manager 


BAG  BALM 
DEFEATS 


Need  PURE  BRED 

Holstein  Heifers? 

Each  year  we  have 

REGISTERED  BRED 
OU  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 


FACE  FLIES ! 

Apply  around  eyes  and  nose  of  cattle, 
horses.  Stays  on,  works  longer.  Help 
save  milk  production,  guard  against 
weight  loss.  Entirely  SAFE.  Useful 
home  remedy.  At  Dealers’  or  send  $1. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


GETTING  UP  NIGHTS? 

At  Last  Possible  .  .  .  Wonderful  Relief 
(Without  Surgery) 

FROM  "PROSTATE  TROUBLES"  .  .  . 

V  having  to  get  up  nights  V  pain 
or  burning  while  emptying  bladder 

V  too  frequent  urination  V  other 
bladder  discomforts  ...  due  to  com¬ 
mon  (nonmalignant)  enlargement  of 

_  prostate  gland.  Write  TODAY  (a  post 

card  will  do!  for  full  information  about  outstanding 
medical  discovery,  UREX  capsules  and  booklet  on 
prostate  gland  .  .  .  FREE. 

UNITED  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

132  River  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


(pasture  bred)  due  to  freshen 
from  September  through  October. 
We  buy  carefully  selected  Pure 
Bred  calves  from  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  old  —  of  GOOD 
breeding  —  and  out  of  dams  with 
exceptionally  high  production. 
We  rear  them  under  favorable 
conditions  —  excellent  pastures 
and  top  quality  hay. 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable 

We  provide  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  foundation  stock  or 
REPLACEMENTS  to  breeders 
and  dariymen  who  realize  that 
it  is  worthwhile  paying  a  few 
more  dollars  for  heifers  with  high 
producing  inheritance. 

Bred  to  Registered  Bulls  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ancestry.  FOUR  genera¬ 
tion  Pedigree  with  each  heifer. 
Bang’s  Cert.  —  T.B.  Acc.  —  Vacc. 
F.  C.  BAKER 

FURNACE  BROOK  FARM 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 
7  Miles  North  of  Bennington,  Vt. 
40  Miles  East  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Bennington  5750 


VNVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
ices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67:  8x12  @  $8.64. 
rite  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 


CHAMPION  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT  CO. 


Solve  your  snow  problems — contact: 


THROWS  SNOW 
UP  TO  70  FEET 

Front  and  rear  models  to  fit  all  makes 
of  tractors.  PTO  and  engine  driven.  Will 
clear  roads  in  minutes.  Eliminates  snow 
fences  for  re-drifting. 

p  ”  “Mail  coupon  for  complete  information”  ”  “ 


Name  . .  I 

Address  . .  I 

Town  . State .  ^ 

Tel  . County .  ^ 


Warsaw,  New  York 
Phone:  540 


Name  of  Tractor 
Model  . 


I 

J 
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Back  -  to  -  School  Clothes 


4648 

10-16 


4952 

9-17 


4952.  Schooltime  favorite — fitted 
bodice  above  billowing  skirt. 
Choose  a  mixed  cotton  for  casual 
wear,  taffeta  for  informal  parties. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss  Sizes  9, 

11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 

9411.  Scooped  and  casual  —  no 
waist  seam.  Sew-easy  in  cotton, 
linen,  jersey.  Printed  Pattern  in  Jr. 
Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 

4945.  Three  to  mix-match  hap¬ 
pily.  Printed  Pattern  in  Child’s 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Sew  top  and 
skirt  in  a  gay  checked  gingham, 
blouse  in  white  or  coordinating 
color.  35  cents. 

4596.  The  tailored  look.  Smart 
in  a  striped  cotton  or  silk.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14, 
16,  18.  35  cents. 

9316.  This  coat  is  easy  to  sew- 
sleeves  in  one  with  shoulder,  lines 
slim,  straight.  Choose  wool,  tweed, 
jersey.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40.  35  cents. 

9423.  Trio  of  pretty  tops;  each  is 
perfect  for  school.  Sew  these  in  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  jersey,  mixed  fabrics. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10, 

12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 


9316 

12-20 

40 


PATTERN  4587  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4952,  9411,  4945,  4596,  9316,  9423,  4642,  4648,  4947  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each. 
Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  full-color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 


4642.  Schooltimer  with  bold 
collar,  bouncy  skirt.  Sew  it  in 
polka-dot  print,  solid-color 
broadcloth.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Girls’  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 

35  cents. 

4648.  Teener’s  delight  —  sew 
this  as  dress  or  divide  the  skirt 
into  culottes.  Both  perfect  for 
active  living.  Cotton  print,  den¬ 
im,  pique — all  perfect  fabrics. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Teen  Sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16.  35  cents. 

4587.  Tunic  top,  slim-jim 
pants  for  that  relaxed  and  cas¬ 
ual  look.  Choose  gay  clash- 
contrast  cottons  for  this  duo. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  50  cents. 

494T.  One  skirt  slim,  the 
other  pleated;  wear  both  with 
waist-length  jacket.  Choose 
mix-match  fabrics  of  wool,  cot¬ 
ton  poplin,  cotton  broadcloth. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Jr.  Miss 
Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  35  cents. 
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One  of  the  beautiful  places  we’ll  visit  on  our  Golden  West  Tour  is  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park  with  its  fantastic  stone  formations,  alive  with  flaming 
color.  We’ll  leave  our  train  on  August  7  to  motor  through  both  Bryce  and  Zion 
National  Parks  and  spend  two  nights  there. 

RQ»ur  Wonderful  Tours ! 


American  Agriculturist  tours 
scheduled  for  this  summer  and 
tall  are  among  the  finest  ever  off¬ 
ered.  The  exact  dates  and  brief  de¬ 
tails  are  given  below: 

Golden  West  Holiday,  Aug.  3-25. 
This  wonderful  vacation  will  take 
you  to  places  you’ve  always  dreamed 
of  visiting — the  beautiful  city  of  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  the  famous  Royal 
Gorge,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Zion  and 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Parks.  We’ll 
have  a  whole  week  in  the  beautiful 
state  of  California,  and  then,  north¬ 
ward  bound,  we’ll  see  Crater  Lake, 
majestic  Mt.  Hood,  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  Canada. 

One  of  the  loveliest  sights  of  all 
has  been  saved  for  our  homeward 
trip,  when  we’ll  spend  two  days  in 
magnificent  Glacier  National  Park. 
You’ll  be  thrilled  with  every  moment 
of  this  summer  tour! 

British  Isles  Tour,  Aug.  31-Sept.  28. 

This  is  a  delightful  4-weeks’  tour  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land.  We’ll  see  Blarney  Castle,  Kil- 
larney,  Dublin,  the  Highland  Lochs, 
Edinburgh,  the  English  Lake  dis¬ 
trict,  Old  Chester,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
London,  and  many  other  beautiful 
places.  This  is  the  special  tour  that 
many  of  you  have  asked  us  for. 

Fall  Foliage  Tour,  Sept.  30-Oct.  15. 

This  is  a  fascinating  deluxe  bus  tour 
and  includes  Quebec,  Gaspe  Penin¬ 
sula,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Evange¬ 
line  Land,  and  historic  New  Eng¬ 
land.  All-expense  ticket  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  is  only  $385  and  includes 
everything! 


Our  first  tour  for  1962  will  be  to 
Hawaii,  Jan.  11-Feb.  11.  Besides 

spending  11  days  in  these  enchant¬ 
ing  tropica]  islands,  we’ll  enjoy  a  5- 
day  cruise  both  ways  on  the  luxury 
ship,  SS  Lurline.  Plan  to  come  with 
us  to  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific! 

For  complete  details  and  exact 
cost  of  these  escorted,  all-expense 
tours,  use  the  coupon  on  this  page 
to  send  for  the  free,  illustrated  itin¬ 
eraries.  It’s  fun  to  travel  with 
American  Agriculturist,  and  we 
hope  you’ll  go  with  us  on  one  or 
more  of  these  wonderful  tours. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itin¬ 
erary  of  (check  one  or  more): 

Golden  West  Tour,  Aug.  3-25  — 
British  Isles  Tour,  Aug.  31-Sept.  28- 
Fall  Foliage  Tour,  Sept.  30-Oct.  IS— 
Hawaiian  Tour,  Jan.  11-Feb.  11  — 

Name  - - 

Add  ress 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


On  our  British  Isles 
Tour  we’ll  see  several 
interesting  old  castles 
in  Ireland.  One  of 
these,  Ross  Castle,  is 
pictured  at  right. 


Mltfi/  AMERICAN 
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Today,  farmers  can  have  all  the  heat 
they  want— from  a  KNIPCO  "Super- 
75"  portable  heater,  designed  to  cir¬ 
culate  warm  air  through  pig  houses, 
work  and  repair  shops,  implement 
sheds,  pump  houses,  or  provide  heat 
anywhere  it's  needed.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  light  enough  for  one  man 
to  carry,  this  unit  burns  kerosene  or 
No.  1  fuel  oil,  and  runs  on  115  volt 
AC  electricity.  It  has  a  5  gallon  ca¬ 
pacity,  runs  from  9  to  14  hours  and 
the  fuel  burns  so  completely  that  no 
dangerous  fumes  are  produced  and 
no  vent  is  necessary,  even  when  used 
inside.  A  larger  size  is  also  available. 

A  new  grain  leveler,  Spreads-All, 
made  by  LENNOX  INDUSTRIES, 
INC.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  spreads 
grain  over  the  entire  bin  during  the 
fllling  operation.  It  eliminates  the 
need  for  hand  scooping  of  grain, 
trash  pockets  that  retard  drying  and 
aeration  under  the  filler  opening,  and 
when  a  fan  is  used  during  the  filling 
operation,  it  acts  as  a  grain  cleaner 
by  permitting  the  chaff  and  dirt  to 
be  blown  out  at  top.  Spreads-All  will 
work  on  bins  from  fourteen  feet  to 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter  and  will 
handle  all  types  of  grain. 

PENNSALT  CHEMICAL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  has  developed  a  weather-resist¬ 
ant  contact  animal  repellent  designed 
for  use  on  nursery  planting  stock, 
fruit  trees,  and  ornamental  plants  for 
protection  against  rabbits,  meadow 
mice  and  deer.  A  single  application, 
when  applied  as  directed,  should  pro¬ 
tect  treated  surfaces  of  plants  for  a 
period  up  to  six  months  or  longer, 
depending  upon  weather  conditions. 

SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota,  has  a  new  line 
of  vacuum  type  milk  coolers  consist¬ 
ing  of  300,  400,  and  500  gallon  models. 
The  units  feature  all  stainless  steel 
material,  saddle  type  construction, 
positive  refrigerant  control,  and  con¬ 
trols  mounted  direct  on  cooler. 

Their  Milk-Veyor  system,  designed 
to  carry  milk  to  the  milkhouse,  where 
it  dumps  it  into  cans  or  a  bulk  milk 
cooler,  can  be  used  with  vacuum  or 
atmospheric  coolers.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  write  Sunset  Equipment  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  3536,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 


ALLIS  CHALMERS  corn  pickers  feature 
newly  designed  center  divider  and 
gathering  points  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  more  of  the  corn  that 
is  down  and  tangled.  Less  shelling 
or  damage  to  ears  is  assured  by  ad¬ 
justable  stripped  plates  over  snap¬ 
per  rolls.  New  husking  beds  have  the 
famous  Allis-Chalmers  rubber-on-rub¬ 
ber  action;  four  husking  rolls  per 
row  with  overhead  floating  feed  con¬ 
veyor  are  the  key  to  cleaner  husk¬ 
ing  and  less  shelling. 

A  conveniently  located  lever  with 
which  to  disengage  the  wagon  ele¬ 
vator  during  turns  prevents  loss  of 
ears.  Cleaner  corn  at  the  crib  results 
from  the  removal  of  loose  trash  at 
the  wagon  elevator  hopper  by  the 
pickers'  big  volume  fan. 

Tonganoxie  is  a  new  pipeline  milk¬ 
ing  system  developed  by  BABSON 
BROS.  COMPANY  to  meet  today’s 
need  for  more  efficient  and  more 
sanitary  production  of  high  quality 
milk.  It  is  on  the  market  now  and  is 
in  commercial  use  at  a  number  of 
dairies. 

The  milk  line  and  the  pulsator  line 
each  has  its  own  pump  and  vacuum 
system.  This  insures  against  varia¬ 
tions  of  vacuum  in  the  milk  line  that 
are  often  caused  when  the  pulsators 
are  part  of  the  whole  system. 

Milk  flow's  downward  from  the 
cows’  udders  to  the  milk  line,  and 
the  milk  line  is  pitched  at  the  proper 
angle  to  produce  a  natural  down¬ 
ward  flow  to  the  milk  receiver.  This 
eliminates  the  mixing  with  air  that 
occurs  when  milk  is  put  through  ris¬ 
ers.  The  entire  system — both  pulsator 
and  milk  lines — is  washed  after  every 
milking. 

The  Tonganoxie  System  is  avail¬ 
able  with  either  glass  or  stainless 
steel  lines.  Glass  lines  are  available 
with  a  new  simplicity — either  with 
fused  tee  inlets  or  special  fire-polish¬ 
ed  holes  for  clamp-on  milk  valves. 
Extra  couplings  are  eliminated,  and 
no  added  tee  sections  are  needed. 

The  system  has  been  gauged  re¬ 
peatedly  at  every  point,  and  thor¬ 
ough  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
udder  health  of  cows  milked  with  the 
Tonganoxie  System.  On  the  basis  of 
these  comprehensive  tests,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  manufacturers  to  offer 
the  most  satisfactory  milking  system 
yet  developed. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COM¬ 
PANY  has  a  new  three-bottom,  semi- 
mounted  Fast-Hitch  moldboard  plow. 
The  McCormick  No.  312  comes  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  hydraulically-operated 
rear  transport  wheel  (also  available 
mechanically-operated)  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fast-Hitch. 
The  Fast-Hitch  lowers  the  front  of  the 
plow  first,  allowing  it  to  bite  into  the 
earth,  then  the  rear  wheel  is  lowered 
by  a  separate  cylinder  on  the  rear 
of  the  plow.  A  spring-loaded  cam  al¬ 
lows  the  wheel  to  caster  fully  for 
short  turns  and  trail  true  at  trans¬ 
port  speeds. 

The  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMP¬ 
ANY  has  available  a  16  page  booklet, 
“How  To  Choose  Your  Silo  Unload¬ 
er.”  This  hook  helps  the  farmer 
examine  his  silo  unloader  needs  and 
select  the  unloader  that  best  meets, 
those  needs.  It  is  available  free  by 
writing  to  Papec  Machine  Company, 
Shortsville,  New  York. 


The  basic  5  ft.  Bush  Hog  rotary  cutter, 
made  by  the  BUSH  HOG  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  INC.,  can  now  be 
converted  into  three  different  models 
with  the  use  of  two  adaptor  bundles. 
Rear  inset  wheels  are  shown  in  the 
photo.  These  wheels  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  side  wheels  as  shown  with  dot¬ 
ted  lines.  A  second  adaptor  bundle 
converts  the  main  frame  into  the 
lift  type,  also  shown  in  dotted  lines. 
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Pickles  and  Relishes 


By 

Alberta  D, 
Shackelton 


GOOD  PICKLES  don’t  just  hap¬ 
pen!  Vegetables  and  fruits  must 
be  top  quality  to  start — fresh, 
crisp,  without  blemishes,  and 
processed  within  24  hours  of  pick¬ 
ing.  A  longer  lapse  of  time  is  one 
cause  of  hollow  pickles. 

A  clear  four  to  six  percent  acid 
vinegar  is  another  must.  Use  dis¬ 
tilled  white  vinegar  if  you  want 
light  colored  pickles,  and  either  this 
or  regular  cider  vinegar  for  other 
pickles.  Too  dark  vinegar  will  cause 
darkened  pickles.  Don’t  expect  a 
good  product  if  you  use  home  made 
vinegar  as  you  never  know  the  ex¬ 
act  strength  of  its  acidity.  It  may  be 
too  strong  and  cause  pickles  to 
shrivel,  or  too  weak  and  cause  soft 
and  slippery  pickles  of  poor  keeping 
quality.  Use  modern  recipes  with 
good  quality  vinegar  which  is  now 
standardized. 

Use  pure  granulated  or  common 
salt  only,  as  table  salt  has  other  in¬ 
gredients  added  which  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  for  pickling.  Buy  your 
spices  fresh  each  year,  and  use 
whole  ones  to  prevent  darkening  of 
the  product. 

Do  not  use  copper,  iron,  or  chip¬ 
ped  enamel  pans  for  making  pick¬ 
les.  Iron  in  the  water  or  utensils 
will  cause  darkening  of  pickles.  Be 
sure  pickles  are  properly  packed, 
sealed,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry. 
dark  place.  Too  warm  a  storage 
place  may  cause  them  to  become 
soft  and  slippery.  Pickles  may  be 
stored  in  either  sealed  sterilized  jars 
or  crocks.  If  stored  in  crocks,  be 
sure  pickles  are  kept  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid  by  a  clean  weight, 
and  make  sure  crock  is  covered 
tightly.  Avoid  over-cooking  pickles 
as  this,  too,  causes  them  to  be  soft 
and  slippery. 

Here  are  five  dependable  recipes 
for  relishes  and  pickles  that  will  add 
zest  to  your  meals: 

ERMA'S  CHILI  SAUCE 

12  large  tomatoes  peeled  and 
chopped 

3  medium  onions,  chopped 
3  green  peppers,  chopped 
2  tablespoons  salt 
2  cups  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  dry  mustard 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  Zi  cups  sugar 

Use  coarse  grinder  for  chopping 
vegetables.  Combine  all  ingredients 
and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally,  until  of  the  desired 
thickness — about  IV2  to  2  hours. 


ly  to  attend  the 
Central  District 
annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York 
State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus, 
and  spent  an  en¬ 
joyable  day  get¬ 
ting  reacquainted 
with  the  activities 
of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

More  than  100  women  were  there 
from  Chemung,  Tioga,  Cortland,  and 
Chenango  Counties.  One  large  room 
was  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  Home 
Bureau  crafts  and  included  sculp¬ 
tured  lamp  shades,  ceramic  dishes 
and  vases,  engraved  aluminum 
trays  (they  were  etched  when  I 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
pickles  and  relishes  that  will 
taste  so  good  next  winter. 


Pour  boiling  mixture  into  hot  steri¬ 
lized  jars,  filling  to  top,  and  seal 
immediately.  Makes  4  to  6  half 
pints. 

PICKLED  BEETS 

(New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics) 

4  quarts  small  beets  OR 

sliced  beets  OR  quartered 

beets 

2  cups  sugar 

3  2-inch  sticks  of  cinnamon 

1  tablespoon  whole  allspice 

31/2  cups  vinegar 

V/2  cups  water  1 

Wash  beets  well,  leaving  on  roots 
and  about  2  inches  of  stem.  Cover 
with  boiling  water  and  boil  gently 
until  tender.  Dip  in  cold  water  and 
slip  off  skins.  Combine  the  sugar, 
spices,  vinegar,  and  water  in  a  large 
kettle.  Add  the  beets  and  simmer 
15  minutes.  Pack  beets  immediately 
into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  cover 
with  boiling  hot  vinegar  sirup,  fill¬ 
ing  jars  to  top.  Seal  immediately. 
Makes  6  pints. 

NOTE:  Green  and  yellow  snap 
beans  may  be  pickled  by  following 
the  above  recipe  for  pickled  beets. 
Use  tender  beans.  Cook  until  tender 
before  putting  into  pickling  sirup. 

HAZEL'S  CUCUMBER  RELISH 

25  large  cucumbers 

5  medium  onions,  peeled 

4  red  peppers,  seeded 

4  bunch  celery 

21/2  cups  sugar 
Z2  cup  flour 

2V2  teaspoons  dry  mustard 

1  teaspoon  turmeric 

1  quart  vinegar 

Wash,  peel,  and  seed  the  cucum¬ 
bers.  Chop  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
peppers  fine  and  soak  in  a  brine 
over  night  ( V2  cup  salt  and  water  to 
cover).  Next  morning  drain  and  add 
the  celery  chopped  very  fine.  Com¬ 
bine  the  sugar,  flour,  mustard,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  vinegar  and  cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Corn- 


made  one  years  ago),  and  interest¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  spring  flowers 
combined  with  weeds  which  looked 
like  exotic  green  foliage. 

I  also  saw  delicate  “snowflake” 
jewelry  and  jewelry  made  from 
marbles  ;  smocked  aprons,  and 
aprons  attractively  decorated  with 
rickrack  and  cross-stitch  designs; 
cute  yarn  poodle  dogs  and  hand¬ 
decorated  greeting  cards  made  from 
freezer  paper;  beautiful  plastic 
flowers  and  wood  fiber  corsages. 

Mrs.  George  Carmen  of  R.D.  2, 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  hand¬ 
some  collection  of  her  hooked  rugs; 
also  hooked  pictures  and  pillow  tops. 

Mrs.  Percy  C.  Paquette,  Scott  Rd., 
Homer,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
“Garden  Bloom  Throughout  the 
Year,”  showing  that  by  proper  plan- 


bine  with  the  drained  chopped  vege¬ 
tables  and  cook  15  minutes  over  low 
heat,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  hot 
mixture  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and 
seal.  Makes  4  to  6  pints. 

NOTE:  To  make  a  good  salad  to 
serve  with  cold  meats,  add  1  cup 
of  this  relish  to  1  package  lemon 
flavored  gelatine  made  according  to 
package  directions,  but  using  1  to 
2  tablespoons  less  water. 

CORN  RELISH 

(New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics) 

5  cups  fresh  or  frozen  whole 
kernel  corn 

1  cup  ground  green  pepper  (2 
large  peppers) 

1  cup  ground  red  pepper  (2 
large  peppers) 

1  cup  ground  celery  (6  me¬ 
dium  stalks) 

1  Vi  cups  ground  onion  (3  large 
onions) 

V/2  cups  brown  sugar,  packed 

1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  celery  seed 

1  tablespoon  ground  mustard 

1  teaspoon  turmeric 

2  cups  vinegar 

Boil  ears  of  corn  for  5  minutes, 
cool  in  cold  water,  and  cut  kernels 
from  the  cob.  (You  may  use  four 
10-ounce  packages  of  frozen  whole 
kernel  corn,  if  you  wish,  in  place  of 
fresh  corn.)  Wash  peppers,  celery 
and  onions,  cut  in  large  pieces  and 
put  each  through  a  food  grinder,  us- 


ning  it  is  possible  to  have  color  in 
your  yard  most  of  the  time. 

The  afternoon  program  featured 
another  illustrated  talk — this  time  on 
Australia.  Mrs.  Donald  Brown  of 
Homer,  who  grew  up  in  Australia, 
told  entertainingly  of  taking  her 
American  family  “home”  to  visit, 
and  described  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  two  countries.  She  said 
her  Australian  friends  were  certain 
she  had  mari'ied  into  an  extremely 
wealthy  family  when  they  heard 
about  her  automatic  washer  and 
dryer  and  her  electric  mixer. 

Since  I  have  not  been  a  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  member  for  several  years,  the 
day  at  Homer  gave  me  a  chance  to 
learn  something  of  the  Federation’s 
current  program  and  to  share  the 
women’s  enthusiasm  for  their  crafts 
projects. 


ing  the  coarse  blade.  Drain  before 
measuring.  Combine  vegetables  witli 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  20  minutes.  Pack  the  mix¬ 
ture  hot  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  fill¬ 
ing  to  top.  Seal  immediately.  Makes 
about  8  half:pints. 

CUCUMBER  PICKLES 

*  (Pennsylvania  State  University) 

1  peck  cucumbers — small  size 
(about  10  pounds) 

1  quart  pickling  onions 

1  large  red  pepper 

2  large  green  peppers 
Cider  vinegar 

l  tablespoon  whole  eloves 

1  tablespoon  whole  allspice 

2  tablespoons  whole  mustard 
seed 

2  tablespoons  whole  celery  seed 

1  ounee  crushed  cinnamon  stick 

2  pounds  brown  sugar 

Wash  cucumbers,  peel  onions, 
cover  with  a  brine,  and  allow  to 
stand  for  24  hours.  Make  brine  by 
adding  salt  to  fresh  water  (hot  or 
cold  but  have  it  cold  when  pickles 
are  added)  until  it  will  float  a  fresh 
egg— about  1  quart  water  to  V2  cup 
salt.  Drain  off  the  brine  but  do  not 
rinse  the  pickles.  Seed  and  chop  the 
peppers.  Pack  cucumbers  into  clean 
jars  or  crocks,  mixing  with  the  chop¬ 
ped  peppers.  Allow  2  cups  cider  vine¬ 
gar  for  each  quart  of  pickles.  Com¬ 
bine  sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices, 
bring  to  boiling  and  boil  5  minutes. 
While  hot,  pour  over  pickles.  Keep 
jars  standing  in  a  warm  place  for 
24  hours,  adding  hot  vinegar  as  it 
is  needed  to  cover  the  shrinkage. 
Seal.  Let  stand  for  2  months  before 
using. 

Send  For  These  Recipes 

Have  you  lost  a  favorite  pickle 
recipe  clipped  from  former  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist?  Every 
year  we  get  mqny  requests  for  mis¬ 
laid  pickle  recipes,  so  we  have  made 
a  collection  of  ten  of  the  most  popu 
lar  ones,  including  such  all-time 
favorites  as  these:  Carrie’s  Hot  Dog 
Relish,  Everybody’s  Favorite  Bread 
and  Butter  Pickles,  Delicious  Chunk 
Pickles,  Mrs.  Huckett’s  Watermelon 
Pickle,  Sweet  Pickle  Chips,  and  To¬ 
mato  and  Apple  Relish. 

To  get  a  copy  of  FAVORITE 
PICKLE  RECIPES  FROM  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  write  to 
Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  10  cents 
for  mailing. 


Home  Bureau  Craft  Show 


By 

AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN,  Home  Editor 


I  WENT  to  Hom¬ 
ier,  N.  Y.,  recent- 


AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN 


American  Agriculturist,  July  15,  1$61 
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Their  Bread  Won! 

By  Augusta  Chapman,  Home  Editor 


THE  TANTALIZING  smell  of 
homemade  bread  has  filled  the 
kitchens  of  many  Grange  homes 
throughout  New  York  State  during 
the  last  few  months,  as  winners  in 
the  Subordinate  Grange  bread  bak¬ 
ing  contests  have  tried  to  bake  the 
perfect  loaf  to  enter  in  their  Pomo¬ 
na  competitions.  This  is  all  part  of 
the  big  statewide  contest,  sponsored 
by  New  York  State  Grange  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  which  will 
wind  up  in  October  when  State 
Grange  meets  at  Utica. 

We  now  have  names  ,of  the  win¬ 
ners  in  36  county  contests,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  names  are  coming  in  every 
day.  These  winners  are  eligible  for 
valuable  household  equipment  and 
grocery  prizes,  as  well  as  cash 
awards,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
top  ten  winners  in  the  finals.  Fifty- 
three  counties  are  in  the  contest, 
and  here  is  the  complete  list  of 
county  winners  to  date: 


POMONA  WINNERS 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Foxcnkill 

Mrs. 

Stephen  Kumjathy 

Allegany 

Hallsport 

Mrs. 

Marjorie  Hall 

Broome 

Upper  Lisle 

Mrs. 

Mildred  Kctchum 

Cattaraugus  Cattaraugus 

Mrs. 

Cora  Berg 

Cayuga 

Weedsport 

Mrs. 

Harold  McDowell 

Chautauqua 

Ccntralia 

Mrs. 

Claud  Haller 

Chemung 

Chemung 

Mrs. 

Jennie  Bangs 

Clinton 

Bcekmantown 

Mrs. 

Charles  Turtzer 

Columbia 

Austcrlitz 

Mrs. 

Helen  Madsen 

Cortland 

Cortlandville 

Mrs. 

Win.  MacDougall 

Delaware 

Delhi 

Mrs. 

John  Johnson 

Dutchess 

Sylvan 

Mrs. 

Lewis  E.  Bcasimer 

Eric 

Collins  Center 

Mrs. 

Lena  Buckley 

Essex 

Adirondack 

Mrs. 

Mabel  Connor 

Franklin 

Brushton 

Mrs. 

Joseph  Giordano 

Genesee 

Stafford 

Mrs. 

Stanley  Waldron 

Greene 

Jewett 

Mrs. 

Arnold  Conino 

Herkimer 

Nowandaga 

Mrs. 

Margaret  Korcc 

Jefferson 

Adams 

Mrs. 

Howard  VhnEpps 

Lewis 

Belfort 

Mrs. 

Anna  Tagaras 

Livingston 

Caledonia 

Mrs. 

Augusta  Gwynn 

Ontario 

Hopewell 

Mrs. 

Philip  Oestricch 

Orange 

Bullville 

Mrs. 

George  Kelley 

Orleans 

Clarendon 

Mrs. 

Mabel  Lilly 

Oswego 

Lower  Oswego  FallsMrs. 

David  Scliwittcr 

Otsego 

Laurens 

Mrs. 

Loren  Lyon 

Schoharie 

Summit 

Mrs. 

Esther  Foote 

Scncca 

Seneca 

Mrs. 

William  Ward.  Jr. 

Steuben 

Caton  ^ 

Mrs. 

Alice  McCanick 

Sullivan 

Hortonville 

Mrs. 

Gerald  Doestch 

Tioga 

North  Barton 

Mrs. 

Chester  Tinkham 

Tompkins 

Forest  City 

Mrs. 

Elma  O’Connor 

Ulster 

H  ighland 

Mrs. 

Anna  Coons 

Washington 

North  Granville 

Mrs. 

Walter  Oddy 

Wayne 

Roso 

Mrs. 

Frederick  Jcnks 

Wyoming 

Varysburg 

Mrs. 

Robert  West 

We  enjoy  hearing  from  the  Pom- 

ona  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee  Chairmen  who  have 
charge  of  the  county  contests.  Here 
are  brief  quotations  from  their  in¬ 
teresting  reports: 

Mrs.  Herman  Reak,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  reports  100  percent  participation 
with  all  12  Granges  entering  the  con¬ 
test.  The  winning  loaf  of  bread  was 
sold  for  $1.30  (to  the  auctioneer 
himself!). 

Mrs.  Mae  Sanford,  Albany  County, 

says,  “Our  winner,  Mrs.  Steven 
Kumjathy,  made  her  bread  with  her 
husband  in  the  hospital  after  an  ac-. 
cident,  a  son  sick  at  home,  and  while 
she  was  taking  care  of  her  grand¬ 
children.  So  she  is  to  be  congratu- 


Mrs.  Charles  Turtzer  Mrs.  Anna  Tagaras 
Clinton  County  Lewis  County 


lated  that  she  could  even  think  of 
making  her  loaf  of  bread  at  this 
time.” 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ridley,  Livingston 
County,  writes,  “Our  winner,  Mrs. 
Gwynn,  said  she  made  four  loaves 
first,  and  as.  there  were  too  many 
in  the  oven,  she  didn’t  like  the  way 
they  baked.  So  she  made  another 
batch  of  dough,  and  finally  ended  up 
sending  a  loaf  out  of  the  first  batch.” 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Merkle,  Wyoming 
County,  tells  us,  “Mrs.  Etljelyn  West, 
our  Pomona  winner,  lives  on  a  large 
dairy  farm  and  has  two  sons.  She  is 
Master  of  Varysburg  Grange  and  is 
also  very  active  in  church  affairs.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Catliro,  Orange  County, 
says,  “Our  winner,  Mrs.  Kelley,  is 
a  member  of  about  25  «y  ears’  stand¬ 
ing  and  is  the  Lecturer  of  Bullville 
Grange,  an  office  she  has  filled  for 
six  years.  She  is  the  mother  of  six 
children  and  grandmother  of  six.” 

In  many  of  the  Granges  the  bread 
was  sold  after  the  judging,  and  the 
money  given  to  various  Grange 
funds.  In  others,  the  bread  was 
served  with  the  refreshments. 

Seven  American  Agriculturist 
advertisers  are  cooperating  in  the 
contest,  and  giving  valuable  prizes 
to  winners  in  next  fall’s  finals.  These 
companies  are:  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Inc.;  International  Salt 
Co.,  Inc.;  Magic  Chef,  Inc.;  Monarch 
Range  Co.;  Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.,  Inc.; 
Robin  Hood  Flour,  and  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.  In  addition,  state  win¬ 
ners  will  receive  cash  awards  from 
.State  Grange  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


Wyoming  County’s  winner,  Mrs,  Robert  West, 
with  her  husband. 


HEALTH  •  ACCIDENT  *  LIFE 


This  All-in-One  protection  is  for  you  as  a  G.L.F.  member 
.  .  .  your  dependents  .  .  .  your  employees  .  .  .  and  their 
dependents. 

When  an  accident  or  sickness  emergency  arises,  be  sure 
you  can  afford  the  necessary  hospital,  surgical  and 
medical  care. 

G.L.F.  Member  Insurance  pays  medical  benefits  IN  or 
OUT  of  the  hospital.  Only  YOU  can  cancel  G.L.F.’s  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits.  Premiums  are  milk-check  deductible 
if  you  wish. 

G.L.F.  Member  Insurance  paid  $3,139,296.00  to  6,792 
policyholders  up  to  June  1, 1961. 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
Gentlemen:  I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F.  Member 
Group  Health,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance. 


Name- 


Age. 


Address- 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  1 00-year- 
old  City  &  County  Sayings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


r 


MAIL 

COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im- 
mediatelyand  send 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank-by-mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

j  100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N,  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save” 

I  Enclosed  is  $ _  Please  open  a  savings  account 

[  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with . . . . . . .  ...  .  . 

J  Q  Trust  Account  for . . . .  . 

I 
1 

J  Address.. 

I  City _ 


Name.. 


. . . . .  Zone . State...... 

If  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail 
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THE  NEW 
MARVELOUS 

WALL  OVEN 

RANGES  by  .  .  .  «  -^NITTT, 

•  Exclusive  “Look-Thru''  Mirror  door! 

•  Exclusive  full-height,  twin  capacity  oven 

(6528  cu.  in.)!  ,  . 

•  Popular  30  and  36  inch  sizes! 

•  "Slide-out"  Surface  Unit  Drawer! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER -OR  WRITE 


6371  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


✓ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  ^ FOR  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

|  Easily  erected ‘Quick  Delivery 
_  Shipped  anywhere ‘Send  far  Folder 

rJOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  You  Move,  send  us  both  your  old  and  new 
address  so  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 

American  Agriculturist/  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie/  N.  Y. 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

El 

RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 

TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


Aug.  19  Issue 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  16  Issue . Closes  Aug.  31 

21  Issue . Closes  Oct.  5 


Closes  Aug.  3  0*0 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  ''  FARMS  FOR  RENT 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BABY  CHICKS 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  and  Canadian  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  grades  and  purebreds.  Eligible  for 
any  state.  A  good  selection  on  hand  at  all 
times.  E.  H.  Newman  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Licensed 
and  Bonded,  phone  826-3434,  Poland,  N.  Y. 
Herkimer  County. 

_ _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ — - 

REG.  JERSEY  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Bred  for 
fall  and  early  winter.  Brampton  and  Marlu 
breeding.  Records  of  dams  average  9,344#  \ 
milk,  504#  butterfat,  actual,  DHIC.  Also 
know  where  100  Reg.  Canadian  bred  Holstein 
heifers  may  be  obtained.  Jim  Egan,  North 
Bangor,  New  York.  Phone  Malone  235W1. 


MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns.  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pulloru#  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim 
ber  Leghorns  bred  'or  "large  eggs — early  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means'  less  food  per  dozer 
eggs— important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  oi 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
N  Y.  Ph.  LE-8-3401 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS  _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  3  year  old  Angus  bull  and  6  year 
old  heifers.  All  purebred.  Baildon  &  Bradley. 
King  Ferry,  N.  Y.  _ 

BULL  FOR  SALE.  22  months.  Son  of  Iowa 
State  Champion.  Elm  Place  Angus,  Avon,  New 
York.  Write  or  call  Area  Code  716-WA-6-8121. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
August  through  December.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  "vtdth  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

REG.  YEARLING  Polled  Hereford  bull  for  sale. 
F.  C.  Tunison,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Phone  57F6. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS  _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


SHEEP 

REG  I  ST  ERED  S  UF  FO  L  KS— choice  of  f ering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVleet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Rams,  Strasser  Pig¬ 
eons.  J.  Hoge,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  140  grade  ewes  scab  free.  Will 
sell  all  or  part.  Lloyd  Nielsen,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  LE -8-6397. 


_ _  RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbi  try,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  copy  of  our  booklet  on 
rabbit  raising.  NRBA  Rabbit  News,  Thompson. 
Connecticut. 


TURKEYS 

U.S.D.  A.  BELTSVILLE  Poult^,  550  up. 
Approved  pullorum  clean.  Meadowbrook  Poul 
try  Farm,  Richfield  2.  Pa. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  Swine,  weanling 
boars  and  unrelated  gilts.  Carlyle  Tilyou,  RD1, 
Sinclairville,  New  York. 


MINK 

MINK  BREEDERS  and  kits  foi  sale.  Most  all 
colors.  Prices  on  request.  Mabel  Constantine, 
RD  1,  Box  342,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLAS— FUR  BEARING.  Sacrifice 
price — 7  left,  $20  each.  Write  Box  14,  Lowville, 
New  York. 


_  DOGS  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00,  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised,  rea 
sonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B.  Un 
derwood,  Locke,  Npw  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3.. 

COLLIES,  COCKERS.  Beagles  and  Fox  TeF- 
riers.  Woodland  Kennels,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  St  Bernard  Puppies,  Swiss 
type,  famous  bloodlines.  Walter  Yoder,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.  Phone  MErcury  4-7664. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  puppies.  Pure 
white,  fine  pets.  $25  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136 
East  State  St.,  Gloversvilie,  N.  Y. 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  Puppies,  $30.00. 
You  will  buy  them  if  you  see  them.  Earl 
Tuttle,  Pinetavern  Farm,  Rt.  20A,  Leicester. 
N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  female  cow  dogs,  black 
with  white  markings,  mothers  and  fathers 
good  heel  drivers,  age  10  months,  starting  to 
drive  cows.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

ADORABLE  8  WEEK  OLD  AKC  s moo t  h  Fox 
Terrier  puppies.  Will  ship.  Very  reasonable. 
Gloria  Gregory,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Hartwick  AX-3-7704. 

AKC  GERMAN  “SHEPHERD  proven  female, 
trained  cow  herder.  Also  pups.  Mrs.  Bernard 
Darrow,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  $5.75—100  COD 
Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses,  heavy  assorted.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Pa. 
HARCO  ORCHARD  Sex  Link  barby  chicks  and 
started  pullets.  The  leaders  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  brown  eggs.  Literature  available. 
Turek  Poultry  Farm,  King  Ferry.  N.  Y.  Phone- 
Poplar  Ridge  7634. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  famous  White  Pekins  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices.  Long 
Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co..  Eastport,  L.  I., 
New  YoHc. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER.  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


HAY^&^ATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  aftet 
5  PM. 

HAY— STRAW  "WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
—timothy.  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A 
Rauch,  New  Hope.  Penna.  VO-2-2081. 


AGRICULTURE  LIME 

/LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  Fulk  spread. 

-Call  Scofield  Lime  Products,  Holley.  New  York. 
Newton  8-6660. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

IRIS"  HOBBYIST— OFFERS  large  modern  Iris', 
one  of  kind,  10-S2.25.  A.  Luettgens.  RD1, 
Colts  Neck,  N.  J.  '  . 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  Finest.  Send 
100  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  A  A,  Linwood,  N.  J. 


_ GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  Crops*  Vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  48”.  convenient  10 
yard  lengths  $7.50  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price. 
Joseph  Hein,  120E  Eton  Road,  Thornwood,  N.Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

GROW  GIANT-SIZE  A.pples,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
trees  in  space  20  ft.  square.  Bushels  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  Trees, 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses,  etc.  Stark  Bro’s.,  Dept.  30472,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Missouri. 

WANT  TO  DIG  Austrian  Pinel  Black  HUE 
Colorado  and  White  Spruce;  Douglas  Fir.  Curtis 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  bfeautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


_  SILOS  _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unlqpd  er  “Scru-Feed’r  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company.  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Way/ala.  Minn. 

HEAVY  DUTY- < CONCRETE- Silos— up  to  30' 
diameter,  materials  handling  equipment.  Wood  • 
and  tile  silos — industrial  storage.  W.  J.  y 
Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

A  WOOD  SILO  is  your  best  investment — wood 
means  warmth,  with  little  frozen  ensilage  .  .  . 
no  acid  riddled  walls.  For  catalog  write  Box 
BS-721,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Also 
manufacturers  of  glue-laminated  arches  and 
rafters  for  barns  and  sheds.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  .pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  N.  Y. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 


PHOTO  FINISHING— Send  for  price  list-  and 
mailers.  Postal  Film  Service,  Dept.  A.,  PO 
Box  247,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  mer, 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and 
boarding  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top 
wages  and  bonus  tor  right  men.  Call  Mr. 
Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc..  Franklin, 
Mass.  419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.  L.  Poplai 
9-7996  after  5:00  P.M. 

WANTED— DAIRYMAN  willing  and  able  to 
care  for  35  cow  farm  without  supervision. 
References  required.  Box  514-JO,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER  WANTED  for  leading~prize  cattle 
herd  plus  small  hunter  stable  northern  New 
Jersey  with  complete  knowledge  veterinarian 
work,  artificial  insemination,  scientific  care  and 
feeding,  crop  raising.  Beautiful  new  home  avail¬ 
able.  Slate  full  experience.  Box  514-ZC,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COOK  -  HOUSEKEEPER  white,  experienced, 
good  health  and  disposition.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  2  in  family.  Winters  Florida.  References, 
driver’s  license  required.  Write  full  particulars 
and  wages  desired  to  Mrs.  Walter  Roberts,  155 
Hodge  Road,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — HERDSMAN  —  Holsteins,  Orange 
County.  Good  3  bedroom  house,  good  wages. 
Send  references  and  details.  Box  514-GN, 
American  Agriculturist  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED  —  For  old  established 
line,  mineral  supplements,  dairy  detergent 
sanitizer,  udder  ointments,  cattle  sprays,  etc 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co., 
Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse  3,  New  York. 
EVERY  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 
Write,  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
RUnTa  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 

Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1961  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on 
approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  13,  Ferndale. 
Michigan. 

SELL  GREETING  CARDS— Make  extra  money. 
Christmas,  All  Occasion  assortments,  station¬ 
ery,  jewelry,  gifts,  name  imprinted  Christmas 
Cards.  Experience  unnecessary.  Write  for  sal¬ 
able  samples  on  approval,  details.  Hedenkamp, 
361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-17,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WHITE  SINGLE  MAN  42,  seeks  permanent 
home  on  small  farm.  Box  514-UJ,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE.  INCOME  property  in  very  good 
location.  Grocery  with  two  rented  apartments 
above  store.  Opportunity  for  couple  or  family. 
Grocery,  100  Maple  Ave..  Saratoga  Springs. 
New  York. 

THE  VERY  PROFITABLE  business  of  raising 
Cabana  Marrone  Nutria,  the  gentle  l'ur-bearing 
animal  now  has  new  benefits.  Under  the  new 
cooperative  program  of  Cabana  Nutria  Breeders 
Association,  ranchers  can  now  receive  income 
in  many  different  ways  including  profit  sharing. 
You  can  receive  an  income  even  before  you 
reach  the  pelting  stage.  More  and  more  pelts 
are  needed  to  supply  our  increasing  demand 
created  by  our  national  advertising.  This  is 
not  a  hobby  business,  but  is  meant  to  supply 
a  substantial  family  income.  To  qualify  you 
must  have  a  lot,  or  land  zoned  for  the  raising 
of  small  animals  and  furnish  references.  Write 
now  to  Ken  Smith,  R.D.  #1,  Cayuga,  New 
York,  and  get  the  facts  on  how  you  too,  can 
earn  an  income  six  different  ways.  Over  150 
New  York  State  families  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  this  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  We  will  finance  a  few  select  applicants. 
FOR  SALE:  GROCERY  Store  with  two  com¬ 
plete  apartments,  large  stock  and  equipment. 
Reasonably  priced  for  quick  sale  due  to  illness. 
Box  63,  Edmeston,  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AN  D  nut  assortment  NvF.  and  N .  c. 
thread — H exhead  assorted  sizes  %  to%  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Cheek  with  order.  Rolling  Equip 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 
NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  %  x  2V3  with  % 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  New  York. 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  5  man 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
$39.50.  Free  folder  Illinois  Mfg.  &  Supply, 
1829  S.  State,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 

BELTS— -V  TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  %  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6.00,  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y. 


VACATIONS 

VACATION-ATTRACTIVE-  Colonial  Lodge  in 
the  Berkshire  Mountains.  Peaceful  surround¬ 
ings.  private  baths,  homemade  bread  and  pas¬ 
tries,  maple  products.  Brochure  on  request. 
Skyline  Lodge,  Middlefield,  Massachusetts.  Tel. 
Middiefield  391.  Mrs.  Joseph  Zisk. 


FOR  RENT — 95  ACRES  of  clear  land  good  for 
growing  potatoes,  vegetables,  grains;  located 
north  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  about  70 
miles  from  Newark  and  60  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Good  buildings  and  house.  Avail¬ 
able  1962.  Box  514-RV  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  —  FARMS;  country,  village,  city 
homes,  acreage,  motels;  hotels;  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  investment  property  for  sale. 
W _ W.  \Vtrts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y 

WANTED— MODERN,  EFFICIENT,  complete¬ 
ly  stocked  and  equipped,  over  thirty  stanchion 
barn  with  cows.  Large  4  bedroom  house,  all 
good  condition.  Level  to  rolling  100  acres  or 
more.  Owner  ill  or  retiring,  stay  on  for  6 
months  for  experience.  Buy  now  or  at  later 
option.  Under  $30,000.  Dudgeon,'  510  Pulaski 
Road,  East  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E.  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— 218  acres,  half  til¬ 
lable,  part  gravel-loam,  average  buildings, 
two  drilled  wells,  flowing  gas  well  (fuel  sup¬ 
ply),  five  bedroom  home.  100  foot  barn  with 
stanchions  for  fifty  head.  Priced  to  sell;  $7,500. 
Contact:  Huffman  Real  Estate,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Phone  3873. 


50  ACRES,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  6  room  house, 
other  buildings,  trout  stream;  ideal  summei 
or  retirement  home.  W.  W.  Werts,  Broker, 
Johnson  City,  N-  Y. 


NEW  STROUT  FALL  Catalog.  Just  out!  Free! 
Farms,  homes,  businesses;  over  3,900  bargains. 
36  states  and  Bermuda;  established  61  years. 
World’s  largest!  Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  #13  acres  level  land,  100  tillable, 
fair  buildings,  28  good  milk  cows.  2  tractors 
and  other  machinery,  $22,000.  Excellent  10 
room  home  with  bath,  furnace  on  one  acre  lo¬ 
cated  in  East  Springfield,  close  to  Otsego  Lake, 
$15,000.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson 
Salesman,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Cherry  Valley  An-4-5756. 


500  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM:  250  acres  tillable. 
Very  good  land,  big  fields,  very  good  74  tie 
barn,  62  grade  Hoisteins  with  quality,  complete 
equipment,  barn  cleaner,  mow  bale  conveyor, 
2  silos,  2  tractors,  bulk  tank,  comfortable  10 
room  house,  abundant  water,  excellent  location 
on  black  top  road,  low  taxes.  $60,000.  Tom 
Whittaker,  Broker  and  Farm  Consultant,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vermont.  Tel.  224  -or  Whiting  MA-3-7411. 


A-l  STOCKED  &  EQUIPPED  Dairy.  Price 
drastically  slashed — woman  owner  unable  to 
handle.  Excellent  layout,  one  of  the  finest  in 
state;  350  acres,  about  140  in  fertile  tillage, 
spring  and  brook-watered  pasture,  woodlot;  * 
buildings  A-l.  dwelling  of  10  rooms  and  1L 
baths,  oil  furnace,  60  ft.  veranda,  beautiful 
maple  shade,  mounta,n  view,  barn  45x150,  an¬ 
nexes  55x55  and  20x50,  81  stanchions,  auto¬ 
matic  drinking  cups,  2  silos,  hen  house,  etc.; 
lMs  miles  to  town,  35  minutes  to  city  advan¬ 
tages;  milk  collected;  for  immediate  sale,  price 
cut  from  $66,700  to  $56,000  and  owner  includes 
55  purebred  Holstein  cows,  2  tractors,  farm 
machinery,  3  milking  machines,  etc.,  etc.  A.  G 
Symonds,  Strout  Realty,  Contoocook,  N.  H, ' 
Bargain  Booklet  mailed  free. 


FOR  SALE :  To  settle  estate,  317  acre  farm, 
Delaware  County  180  acres  tillable  land  or 
improved  pasture,  balance  pasture  and  woods. 
Large  house,  bath,  oil  heat,  screened  porch,  3 
tenant  houses,  large  barn,  86  stanchions,  2  bull 
pens,  heifer  barn  for  50,  2  silos,  barn  cleaner, 
600  gal.  bulk  tank,  hay  dryer,  hay  elevator. 
Reasonable  price,  mortgage  available.  Route 
10.  Mrs.  Donald  Gould,  South  Kortright,  New 
York.  Telephone  LE-8-6960. 


541  ACRE  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm.  Over  3Q 
milkers,  modern  6  bedroom  house,  plus  4  bed¬ 
room  tenant  house.  400  tillable  nice  rolling 
fields  all  tractor  worked,  $55,000.  W.  W:  Werts 
Real  Estate,  branch  office,  RD  #1,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y.  MI-2-9904. 


REAL  ESTATE 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  Catskill  Mountains,  farm¬ 
er  neighbors,  six  bed  rooms  (small),  large 
living-dining  room,  kitchen,  bath,  stone  fire¬ 
place.  Completely  furnished  including  linen, 
blankets,  dishes,  utensils,  etc.  Good  water  sup¬ 
ply.  50  acres  restful  view,  large  porch.  $6,610. 
Apply  Box  514-KH,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

500  ACRE  RANCH  year  round  business.  In¬ 
cludes — 5  cabins,  2  light  housekeeping;  2  sleep 
four,  full  bath;  1  sleeps  three.  4  room  motel 
private  bath  each.  11  room  house  sleeps  13, 
refrigerator,  stove,  fully  furnished.  Mountain 
streams,  two  ponds  stocked  with  trout.  Lo¬ 
cated  four  miles  off  main  road  top  of  mountain. 
Popular  spot  with  large  following.  Yearly 
liquor  license,  $37,000.  Health  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Beatrice  Ovens,  Bee’s  Ranch,  Fort  Ann, 
New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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FARM  LOANS 

MrT FARMER:  WHEN  you  need  money  talk 
lo  the  man  who  understands  your  problems. 
The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations  in 
your  area  are  staffed  with  people  ready  to 
discuss  farm  financing  with  you  in  terms  you 
can  understand.  See  your  local  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or,  write  for  free  circular  Dept.  B,  310 
State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  beU 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un- 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers 
New  or  usee  Give  price  and  condition  Brice 

Creesy.  Andover  Ohio.  Phone  3319. _ 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  -  $50  down 
S50  monthly.  Can  use  agents  Dunbar  Minne 
a  polls  8.  Minnesola 

BALER  TWINE— $6  00  per  bale  in  50  bale  lots 
ot  more.  Smallei  orders  $6.50.  Become  our 
dealer  or  agent  or  get  with  neighbors  and 
come  for  50  bales  or  more  at  $6.00.  Twine 
fully  guaranteed  with  money  back  guarantee. 
Satisfied  users  in  many  areas.  Order  small 
order  by  mail  or  better  still  come  with  truck 
a,nd  get  larger  order  with  our  famous  safe 
guarantee.  Phil  Gardner  (Originator  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  Acres,  and  Ten  Acres  Machinery  and 
Tractors).  Mam  St..  Mullica  Hill,  N.  .7.  Phone 
G  71-8-6291.  Known  as  Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica 
Hill.  Known  as  Rambler  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill. 
Known  as  Honest  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill.  Visit 
us  and  our  machinery  and  autos  today  or  soon 
and  take  home  twine  to  save  expense  of  travel 
cost  of  visit. _ _ 

■JU  ACRES  NEW  and  used  equipment  recondi¬ 

tioned,  guaranteed — deals  to  fit  buyers’  needs. 
75  used  balers  $200,  up:  AC.  New  Holland. 
1HC.  John  Deere  ail  models:  15  hay  condition 
ers.  20  flail  choppers;  50  used  pull  and  SP 
combines  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  New 
AC  and  Massey  combines  at  big  savings;  rotary 
cutters  $265;  3  point  hitch  blades  $100;  15  good 
used  field  harvesters,  blowers  and  unloading 
wagons.  125  crawlers,  dozers.  loaders,  backhoes 
and  farm  tractors:  prompt  delivery.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ 

■'EVERY  YEAR  I  SELL  baler  twine,  farm 

and  construction  machinery,  tractors,  balers 
and  other  items.  I  have  discovered  that  the 
readers  believe  in  the  people  that  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
that  I  must  advertise  in  only  one  publication, 
that  will  be  the  American  Agriculturist.”  Phil 
Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill.  New  Jersey. 

NEW  GIRTON  BULK-  tankT  4(70  gallon  com¬ 
plete.  $1900  00  Gene  Potter,  East  Smith  field 

Pa. _  _ _ _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— new  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #61.  W.  G  Run  kies  Mach.  Co..  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  USED  barn  cleaners  and  silo  un¬ 
loaders  —  Leach.  VanDale.  VanDuzen  —  (Silo- 
Matic),  Jamesway,  Badger.  New  Patz  clean¬ 
ers  and  unloaders.  We  install  and  service.  Con¬ 
rad  W.  Kishpaugh.  Qwego.  N.  Y.  MU-7-1941. 
SHORT  LOG  SAWMILL  seen  by  appointment 
Bill  Jones,  Grafton.  Vermont. 

HAVE  DISCONTINUED  Farming.  Offer  com¬ 
plete  lino  of  farm  and  dairy  equipment.  Box 
514-I-IL,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
LOOK  —  NEW  TRACTOR  hitch— Heberlein  3 
point  or  2  point  fast  hitch  now  at  new  low 
prices;  most  advanced  heavy  duty  in  the  indus¬ 
try  for  IHC.  John  Deere.  Oliver,  Massey. 
Moline.  Use  any  3  or  2  point  machine  with 
older  model  tractors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Shipped  freight  prepaid.  Write:  Bridgeport 
Equipment  Co..  Bridgeport,  Nebraska. 

SALE  - NEW  THRESHER  and  binder.  Write 
Box  183.  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc..  148  Goddington  Road.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Phone  4-0445  _ 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve’’ 
effective  since  18S8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis 
bon  Falls.  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $1.00.  Labels, 
printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  industries,  Hinesburg.  Vermont. 
ANALYSIS — HANDWRITING  reveals  person¬ 
ality  characteristics.  Specific  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Personal  analysis  $1.00.  P.  Silver. 
2173  .laequenne  Ave. .  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  BUY  CHAIN  saw  chains  at  $20.00  to 
$40.00.  Factory  surplus.  Standard  chipper. 
Sample  24’’  chain  $7.50.  Three — $20.00,  Six 
-535.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Chain  saws 
$99.00.  Limited  quantity.  Order  today.  Roseoe 
Slack  Associates.  Crown  Point,  New  York. 
KEEP  BOILING  EGGS  from  Cracking,  f ormul  a 
25  cents.  Hugh  Kressin,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

QUICK-JQHN  FQR  Septic  Troubles,.  New,  Ex¬ 
clusive  enzyme- bacterial  formula  digests  solids, 
grease,  paper,  etc.  Ends  backups,  odors,  pump¬ 
ing,  digging.  Harmless  to  plumbing.  Six  treat¬ 
ments  in  handy  flush  packets,  $2.50  postpaid; 
12,  $4.50.  Also  Green  Label  Quiek-John  for  out¬ 
door  toilers.  Reduces  bulk,  paper.  Stops  odor. 
Easy,  economical  $2.50  postpaid ;  average 
year's  supply,  only  $4.50.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee!  Ryter  Co..  Madelia  20,  Minn. 


_  SIGNS  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices 
Cassel.  65  Cottage.  Middletown,  N  Y. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS,  any  material,  lowest 
Prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs,  54  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Auburn.  New  York.  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS:  attractive) 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  signs, 
452,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings 

July  19  —  Grassland  Field  Day 
and  Annual  Meeting,  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Breeders  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

July  29 — State  Dairy  Show,  Wind¬ 
sor  Fairgrounds,  Windsor,  Maine. 

July  31  —  Maine  Brown  Swiss 
Sale,  Picnic,  and  Show,  Ralph 
Prime’s  Farm,  Augusta. 

July  31-August  5  —  Bangor  State  . 
Fair,  Bangor,  Maine. 

August  2  — Black  and  White  Show, 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kings¬ 
ton. 

August  4  —  R.  I.  Guernsey  Show, 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kings¬ 
ton. 

August  5  —  New  York  Hereford 
Association  Field  Day,  Valleyfield 
Farm  ( H.  E.  Martin),  Dover  Plains, 
New  York. 

August  9  —  Field  Day  at  Lock- 
wood  Farm  in  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

August  9-10  —  Farm  Machinery 
Show  and  Demonstration  (Potato 
Field  Day),  Madison,  N.  Y. 

August  10-12  —  Annual  meeting 
of  Eastern  Apiculture  Society,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 


_  TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS — Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet  — 
$5.67:  8  x  12  feet— $8.64:  12  x  14  feet— 

$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 

BOOKS 

SIX  ISSUES  INFORMATIVE,  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  Alaska  magazine,  catalog  and  picture 
booklet  only  $1  00  Alaska  Specialties  Com¬ 
pany,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

LET  US  FIND  that  book  you  want.  Free, 
search.  Argonaut  Book  Service.  Box  IS,  Clary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

BOOK—  ‘ ' FORT U NE  IN  Formulas.’  900  pages 
Make  soaps  to  fine  perfumes.  Saunders.  1302 
Baltic  Ave..  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

GRIST  MILL  STONES,  state  price.  A.  J. 
Christopher.  Saddle  River.  New  Jersey. 
WANTED — UNUSUAL  hand  made  gift  items 
for  resale  in  gift  shop.  Edward  Bardy.  1215 
East  Front  St..  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 
WANTED:  CIDER  FILTER  Press  12”  for 
small  operation  Give  particulars  and  price.  F. 
Possinger.  R.D.  #2.  Ridge  Road,  Medina.  New 
York. 

INDIAN  HEAD  PENNIES  wanted  by  retired 
gentleman.  Will  pay  8C  each.  Other  coins, 
write,  send  your  list  in  for  my  offer.  Don’t 
send  coins.  Frank  Lurix.  854  Farmington  Ave.. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  tor  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co..  2492  Torringford 
Si..  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARinN  ilOME  PRO D U Cl’S  sell  easily,  repeal 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits.  Write  for 
catalog,  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS .  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts.  $15.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Sample  pint  25c.  Oxboro.  Box  7031N 
Minneapolis  11,  Minn.  _ _ _ 

DRESSES  24C.  SHOES  39c;  Men’s  suits  $4.95. 
trousers  $1.20  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Transworld. 164-A.  Christopher.  Brooklyn 

12,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

STAMPED  LINENS  for  embroidery  or  paint¬ 
ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St.,  Dept.  300,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

SUITINGS  —  3%  YARDS  —  60  wide.  Finest 
rayon-dacron  gabardines.  Washable.  Crease  re¬ 
sistant.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  10C-  Kroona 
Fabrics.  2005-AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
RUGS:  BEAUTIFUL  hand  loomed  new  rayon 
reversible  rugs.  Write  for  color,  sizes  and 
prices.  George  Fisher.  R  1.  Salisbury.  Penna. 

FREE  CATALOG— Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories:  handtooled.  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North¬ 
ern  Import  Co..  Reed  City-  1.  Michigan. 
LOVELY*  HANDMADE  GIFTS  7T5 Crocheted 
insert  pillow  cases,  $3.75  up.  Request  list. 
Susan  Fink,  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 


RIDING  EQUIPMENT 

SADDLES.  WESTERN  and  English,  all  types 
of  riding  equipment.  Send  50C  for  68  page 
catalog.  Diamond  I<  Ranch,  Bailey  Lake  Rd., 
Waterville,  N.  Y.  Phone  TO-12491. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT.  Illustrated  catalog  25e 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  4747,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

WANT  TO  BUY  old  coins.  Byron  Curtis  Fisher 
Hardwick.  Vermont. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
10c.  Approvals,  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  10c. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont. 
10.”,  DIVE  RSI  FIE  D  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
10C.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
515,  Ontario. 


>  VABC  CATTLE  SHOW 

EW  YORK  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  11th  Annual  Cattle 
Show  set  for  August  22-23  at  the 
cooperative’s  headquarters  on  Judd 
Falls  Rd.,  Ithaca,  will  be  visited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeders’  Convention. 

The  NY  ABC  Show,  the  second 
largest  dairy  show  in  New  York 
State,  annually  attracts  several  thou¬ 
sand  spectators. 

This  year  with  NYABC  host  to  the 
NAAB  convention  (August  20-23  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,)  NAAB  members 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
some  foreign  countries  will  attend 
the  Cattle  Show  on  August  22  to  see 
quality-bred  daughters  of  NYABC 
sires  compete  for  over  $8,100  in  pre¬ 
miums. 

About  550  dairy  cattle  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  shown  this  year,  according 
to  Harold  Rosa  of  NYABC,  Cattle 
Show  Superintendent. 

Judging  the  Holsteins  and  Brown 
Swiss  will  be  Hilton  Boynton,  exten¬ 
sion  dairyman,  University  of  New 
Hampshire  at  Durham.  Dr.  Gordon 
M.  Cairns,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park,  will  judge  the- 
Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Judging  will  begin  promptly  at  8 
a.m.  both  days  of  the  show. 

In  addition  to  78  individual  and 
group  classes,  this  11th  Annual 
NYABC  Cattle  Show  again  features 
the  Junior  Showmanship  contest 
open,  to  young  people  under  21. 
Judged  first  on  a  breed  basis,  each 
breed  champion  then  competes  for 
the  Junior  Showman  title  and  the 
C.  Hadley  Smith  trophy. 

Two  other  special  features  at  this 
year’s  Cattle  Show  include  tours  of 
NYABC  headquarters  facilities  and 
a  chicken  barbecue  each  noon. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan's  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  7  5  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 

Money$1CB5 

Priced  Y  I  "1 
Low  As  I  U 

Now  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per* 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that,  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
ccun  kin  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
utnil  HU  lYlUntL  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  F-I187B 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Liquid  FLY-LESS  witli  Lethane  384°  de¬ 
stroys  Flies,  Mites,  Mosquitoes,  Ants,  Fleas, 
Ticks,  Silverfish.  Rotenone  assures  fast  knock¬ 
down,  high  kill.  No  immunity  build-up.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  At  Dealers  or  write: 

°T.M 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  23,  Vermont 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-721.  Unadilla  Siip  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modem,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naijlor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


PUMP  WATERS/ 


DIMIN  WAsFTOlS,  CUU«S.  CISTIMS’' 
mi6iit-nu  ims-omw  wtu  wuel, 


Sturdy,  rustproof  alloy.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Standard  pipe  threaded. 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  FREE 
PUMP  CATALOG.  inlet  ‘/a’’  out¬ 

let-360  qnh  $7.95  pp  #8-l'/4”  inlet  I” 
outlet-1200  qnh  $11.95  PP  #9-l'/a”  inlet 
V/2”  outlet-3600  ppm  $14.95  pp 
MOORE  CO.  Swedesboro  30,  N,  J. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all-results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


18th  NEW  YORK  SHEEP  SHOW  &  SALE 

.luly  2D  Ithaca  9  Breeds  115  Head 
I'or  ealalogue  write  —  31.  D.  Cole,  Mgr. 

N.  Y.  SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT  COOP. 

South  Wali»s,  V.  Y. 
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For  the  same  reasons,  that  is, 
education  in  their  agriculture  class 
plus  practical  experience,  the  boys 
know  how  and  why  a  tractor  eng¬ 
ine  operates,  and,  for  the  matter, 
almost  all  of  them  understand  to 
some  degree  at  least  and  can  re¬ 
pair  most  of  the  other  modern  farm 
equipment. 

Not  only  can  they  keep  in  repair 
and  operate  the  variety  of  compli¬ 
cated  equipment  of  a  modern  farm, 
but  they  can  and  some  of  them  do 
get  well  paid  mechanical  jobs  in 
modern  industry. 

Another  important  part  of  the 


They  Learn 
to 

DO 

by 

DOING 


YESTERDAY  I  turned  the  calen- 
*  dar  back,  made  believe  I  was  a 
boy  again,  and  went  to  school.  I 
visited  the  vocational  agriculture 
class  taught  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Wells 
at  the  Dryden,  New  York,  Central 
School. 

I  really  believe  that  if  all  parents 
would  take  the  time  to  visit  the 
school  where  their  children  go, 
there  would  be  a  much  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  parents  and 
teachers,  and  it  would  do  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  help  their  chil¬ 
dren  get  an  education. 

Dryden  is  Mrs.  Eastman’s  home 
town.  As  I  sat  in  the  classroom  and 
listened  to  Mr.  Wells’  able  teach¬ 
ing,  it  was  good  to  think  that  Belle 
had  once  attended  and  graduated 
from  high  school  there.  To  be  sure, 
the  school  where  Belle  went  had 
been  greatly  extended  into  a-  cen¬ 
tral  school,  but  it  is  the  same  old 
spot  that  she  knew  so  well. 

Attending  that  agriculture  class 
brought  back  other  memories,  for  I 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  State  for  ten  years  and  organ¬ 
ized  with  my  board  of  education 
one  of  the  early  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  classes,  which  I  taught  before 
I  became  a  county  agent. 

Although  I  have  studied  farming 
nearly  all  of  my  life,  I  realized 
again  yesterday  how  much  there  is 
to  know  and  how  rapidly  farm  in¬ 
formation  is  changing  and  improv¬ 
ing.  Just  listening  to  Mr.  Wells’ 
teaching  and  the  response  of  the 
boys,  I  learned  a  lot  which  made 
me  wish  I  had  time  to  go  to  an 
agricultural  school  again. 

The  class  period  was  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  business  side  of 
farming.  One  of  the  interesting 
questions  which  Mr.  Wells  asked 
the  boys  was: 

“How  good  are  you  at  sizing  up 
a  farm  business?” 


Try  to  answer  that  question  for 
yourself.  In  visiting  hundreds  of 
farms  in  the  past  forty  years,  I  am 
always  trying  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  never  sure  that  I  have 
all  the  right  answers. 

What  are  the  measurements  of  a 
farm  business?  Well,  size  is  one,  of 
course,  but  that  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  a  big  acreage  or  a  big  dairy. 
Many  small  dairies  that  I  know 
make  more  net  profit  than  some  of 
the  large  ones.  A  better  measure¬ 
ment  is  production.  High  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  small  dairy  is  of  course 
much  better  than  a  low  average 
with  a  large  dairy. 

Labor  Efficiency 

Another  important  measurement 
of  a  farm  business  is  labor  effi¬ 
ciency.  That  is  why  farmers  con¬ 
stantly  struggle  for  more  produc¬ 
tion  per  man.  More  changes  are 
being  made  today  than  ever  before 
to  save  labor  and  improve  efficien¬ 
cy.  That’s  the  chief  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  full  line  of 
equipment  and  keep  it  in  order. 
And  it  is  the  reason  for  the  con¬ 
stant  study  and  work  to  save  steps 
at  chore  time,  for  milking  parlors, 
and  enlarging  fields  for  better 
equipment  operation. 

I  would  be  unable  to  teach  a 
class  in  agriculture  now  because 
any  one  of  the  boys  in  that  Dryden 
class  is  a  better  mechanic  than  I 
am.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on 
a  farm  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Our  equipment  was  very  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  It 
didn’t  take  a  mechanic  to  run  a 
farm  then.  It  does  now,  and  mod¬ 
ern  kids  are  born  to  machines,  just 
like  I  was  almost  born  knowing 
how  to  handle  a  team  of  horses — 
at  least  I  learned  how  to  do  that 
and  other  farm  work  very  early  in 
life. 


A  vo-ag  teacher  demonstrating  a 
working  model  of  a  fuel  cell  for  two 
vo-ag  students.  This  demonstrator 
turns  chemical  energy  into  electrical 
energy  sufficient  to  operate  a  1  V2 
volt  motor  for  about  15  minutes  on 
one  fueling.  (Picture  courtesy  Allis- 
Chalmers) 

# 

vocational  agricultural  work  is  the 
Future  Farmers  organization  —  the 
FFA.  Not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
vo-ag  classes  join  the  FFA,  but  a 
majority  of  them  do.  Last  year 
there  were  370,000  members  of  the 
FFA  in  the  United  States,  and  6,600 
in  New  York  State.  Those  who  have 
had  the  training  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  over  the  years  run  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.  It  is  the  largest  boys’  farm 
organization  in  America  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  world.  Here,  the  boys 
learn  how  to  work  together  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  in  cooperation,  how 
to  conduct  a  meeting,  and  how  to 
be  a  leader. 

In  the  agriculture  class  at  Dry¬ 
den  there  were  this  year  29  boys. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Wells  teaches  agri¬ 
culture  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students.  The  course  at  Dryden  was 
established  in  1927,  but  the  work  in 
the  State  is  about  fifty  years  old. 
Multiply  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
class  this  year  by  those  who  have 
been  graduated  since  the  class  was 
started  in  1927,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  this  work  has 
meant  to  the  farms  and  allied  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  Dryden  community 
throughout  the  years. 

This  year,  there  were  about  9,000 
students  in  vo-ag  classes  in  New 
York  State.  Multiply  that  number — 
or  a  few  less — by  fifty,  and  again 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  educated  young 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  on  the 
rural  life  of  the  State. 

By  the  same  process,  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  vo-ag  work  has  been 
and  is  so  important  in  rural  life 


throughout  America.  Add  to  this 
large  army  of  educated  young  men 
now  in  farming  or  in  allied  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  trained 
in  4-H  work  in  the  State  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  get  a  tremendous 
impact  of  the  effect  of  this  work 
on  rural  young  people  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  leadership,  and  love  of  rural 
life  that  just  simply  can’t  be  mea¬ 
sured! 

YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT 

1JARDLY  a  week  goes  by  that  I 
1  1  don’t  hear  of  some  friend  who 
has  died  from  heart  disease. 

The  heart,  lifting  tons  of  blood 
daily,  is  almost  a  miracle  in  the 
work  it  does,  but  there  are  limits — 
and  many  of  us  are  just  asking 
more  of  the  heart  than  it  can  do. 

Farmers  are  especially  liable  to 
heart  attacks  because  they  do  so 
much  lifting  and  because  of  the  hot 
work  this  time  of  year. 

No  matter  what  your  work  is, 
there  are  a  few  rules  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  relieve  the  strain  on 
your  heart. 

The  first  thing  to  do  if  you  are 
fat  is  to  reduce,  with  no  fooling 
about  it.  Think  of  carrying  around 
25  or  50  pounds  of  extra  weight 
vvith  every  step  you  take! 

No  matter  how  ambitious  or 
frisky  you  may  feel,  don’t  run. 
Leave  it  to  the  kids.  When  it’s  very 
hot,  slow  up.  Maybe  you  should, 
anyway.  I  had  to,  and  I  find  I  get 
just  about  as  much  done. 

Study  your  barns  and  chore  time 
and  save  steps;  particularly,  save 
rushing.  Let  equipment  do  the  lift¬ 
ing  and  a  lot  of  the  hard  work  in 
the  barns  and  in  the  field.  Men  over 
fifty  have  no  business  throwing 
100-pound  bags  of  feed  around. 

Even  if  you’re  not  fat,  eat  mod¬ 
erately  in  the  hot  weather.  Or,  if 
you  really  need  the  food,  don’t 
stuff  it  all  in  at  one  meal.  Eat  fre¬ 
quently. 

Remember  before  it’s  too  late 
that  you’re  no  good  to  yourself  or 
anyone  else  if  you  are  laid  up  or 
if  you  are  dead! 


NOTICE 

Having  moved  my  office,  address 
all  personal  letters  and  mail  re¬ 
lating  to  this  page  to:  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  515  North  Tioga  Street, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

T  HE  alibis  some  fat  people  make 
to  avoid  following  a  strict  diet 
are  certainly  a  caution. 

There  was  the  lady  of  no  uncer¬ 
tain  poundage,  for  example,  order¬ 
ed  on  a  strict  reducing  diet  by  her 
doctor.  Like  many  others  who  are 
reducing,  she  did  a  lot  of  talking 
and  little  doing  about  it. 

A  short  time  after  she  had  sup¬ 
posedly  started  on  her  diet,  a  friend 
called  on  her  unexpectedly  and  was 
astonished  to  see  her  wade  through 
a  big  dinner  topped  off  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  slice  of  apple  pie  on  which 
roosted  a  double  dip  of  ice  cream. 

“Why!”  said  her  visitor,  “I 
thought  you  were  on  a  diet!” 

“Yeah,”  the  lady  answered.  “1 
am — but  I’ve  just  had  me  diet  — 
now  I’m  havin’  me  dinner!” 


American  Agriculturist,  July  15,  1961  — 

SERVICE  BUREAU 


RULES  4 'HANGED  OX 
REWARD  OFFERS 

EFFECTIVE  September  1,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  pay  re¬ 
wards  to  persons  who  give  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  arrest,  convic¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  for  at  least 
30  days  of  anyone  committing  one 
of  the  following  crimes  against  a 
subscriber  who  has  our  Protective 
Service  sign  displayed  on  his  farm: 

Fraud 

Theft  of  Livestock 
Theft  of  Poultry 
Arson 

The  purpose  of  these  rewards  is 
to  encourage  readers  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties  as  well  as  to  show  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  steal  from  or  defraud  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  subscribers. 

For  several  years  past,  we  have 
been  paying  some  rewards  for  other 
crimes  against  subscribers,, such  as 
trespassing  and  vandalism.  However, 
the  difficulty  in  getting  information 
about  some  of  these  and  determin¬ 
ing  who  was  entitled  to  a  reward 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  limit 
them  to  the  above  crimes.  However, 
any  claims  made  before  September 
1  on  rewards  which  are  being  dis¬ 
continued  will  be  paid  when  the 
conditions  for  the  rewards  are  met. 

25  WORDS  OR  LESS 

"I  would  like  to  request  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  practices  and  false  repre¬ 
sentations  of  companies  that  sponsor 
contests.  I  have  sent  in  thousands  of  en¬ 
tries  and  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
postage  alone,  entering  contests  and 
sweepstakes  drawings  without  winning 
a  cent.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  com¬ 
panies  that  advertise  the  contest  as 
easy  to  win,  "Just  complete  statement 


TediuiciiiiiK  Needed 

EXCELLENT  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

CURTISS  BREEDING  SERVICE 

Would  you  like  to  join  the  fast-growing 
CURTISS  Organization  as  a  Herd  Technic¬ 
ian?  You  will  be  making  available  to 
Dairymen  in  your  area  the  more  than 
200  Great  Herd  Sires  in  the  CURTISS  STUD. 

We  need  top  notch  men,  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  motivation  and  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  help  Dairymen. 
Here  is  a  Golden  Opportunity.  |f  you 
think  you  are  the  man  we  need,  write  to— 

DANNY  WEAVER,  District  Mgr. 

22  Arthur  Street,  Cortland,  New  York. 

MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  SILO 

SOLID-COR 


QUALITY 
FEATURES 
INSURE 
ECONOMY 

*  outstanding  staves— 
dry  tamped  for  last¬ 
ing  strength  insures 
uniwall  rigidity 

*  coatings  —  staves 
are  protectively 
coated  INSIDE  and 
OUTSIDE 

*  quality  design  & 
workmanship 
Trained  crews  erect. 


Send  today  for  more  information,  on 
SOLID-COR  SILOS— the  outstanding  con¬ 
crete  silo  of  these  times. 


.  SOLID-COR  SILO  CO.,  INC.  , 

1  BOX  217-A  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  1 


I  Please  send  me  information  on  S>olid-Cor  I 
I  Silos. 

I  Name _ 

I  Address 

I  c'ty _ 


State. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Otto  H.  Kuhlman.  Owdgo  . $  20.00 

(damage  settlement) 

Mr.  Floy  P.  Smith.  Jamesvillc  . .  52.11 

(refund  on  recorder) 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Spencer,  New  Baltimore  7.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  James  Bacon.  Brasher  Falls  .  578.94 

(insurance  claim)  -- 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Hines  Poland  .  90.00 

(claim  for  daniugp) 

Mr.  Free  Blum,  LaFaycttc  .  160.00 

(payment  on  hay) 

Mr.  Wesley  Carr.  Canastota  .  246.56 

(damage  settlement) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Edward  C  Kampc,  Towanda  .  5.00 

(refund  on  book) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  William  Ready.  E.  Sullivan  .  45.22 

(settlement,  of  account) 

Mr.  Herbert  Bosley.  Harrisvillc  . . .  10.00 

(refund  of  deposit) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Bennie  F.  Rowe.  Irasburg  . . .  14.20 

(refund  on  antenna) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  H.  Oalfonso.  Colchester  .  43.86 

(insurance  refund) 


in  25  words  or  less,"  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  It  is  not  easy  to  win;  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  average  person." 

Some  contests  are  questionable,  or 
at  least  misleading.  In  fact,  last 
summer  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York  secured  a  judgment 
against  Hobbs-Hall  House,  Inc., 
charging  misrepresentation  and 
fraud,  in  a  puzzle  contest  they  had 
run.  After  tie-breakers  were  begun, 
many  contestants  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  a  few  others  re¬ 
mained  in  the  contest,  when  actual¬ 
ly  they  numbered  in  the  thousands. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  an  escrow 
fund  was  set  up  for  the  payment  of 
prizes  to  successful  contestants. 

However,  when  properly  run,  con¬ 
tests  are  legitimate  and  also  popu¬ 
lar  with  many  people.  It  should  be 
understood  that,  when  the  first  re¬ 
quirements  are  relatively  easy,  the 
tie-breakers  must  be  difficult  enough 
to  eliminate  large  numbers. 

NO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Please  tell  me  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  company  giving  scholarships 
to  college  to  young  people  who  earn 
points  by  selling  magazines?  We  have 
salesmen  stopping  several  times  a  year 
on  this  pretense  and  wonder  if  what 
they  ^say  is  true." 

There  are  a  number  of  magazine 
sales  agencies  who  send  traveling 
crews  on  the  road,  but  we  don’t 
know  of  any  company  that  gives 
scholarships  to  college  on  the  basis 
of  magazines  sold.  It  is  possible  that 
some  young  people  may  sell  maga¬ 
zines  as  a  means  of  earning  money 
to  help  themselves  through  school. 
However,  it  is  best  not  to  buy  on 
the  basis  of  sympathy,  but  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  you  want 
the  magazine. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there 
is  a  Central  Registry,  sponsored  by 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  and  that  traveling  crews 
whose  members  are  registered  with 
them  carry  an  identification  card. 
This  identification  assures  you  that 
the  sales  agency  will  be  responsible 
for  your  getting  the  magazines 
ordered. 

addresses  \v  \mt;d 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  ut 

Any  descendants  of  Garrett  Wal- 
radt  and  his  wile,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Dunlop.  They  lived  at  Salt 
Springville,  N.  Y. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Stanley  Kosin,  R.  D.  6,  Erie, 
Pa.  would  like  to  find  a  copy  of 
"Popularity  and  Personal  Power,”  by 
Benders. 


i  a 


Looking  al  the  remains  of  Roger  Bailey’s  car  it  is  a  wonder 
he  Jived  through,  liis  accident.  He  was  hit  head-on  hy  a  car 
coming  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Bailey  suffered  a  broken  jaw, 
loss  of  teeth,  internal  injuries  and  cuts.  Two  in  the  oilier  car 
were  instantly  killed. 


Koger  Bailey  of  Northville,  N.  Y.  received  $1390.00  check 
from  agent  Frank  Pine.  Mr.  Bailey  carried  two  North  American 
policies,  this  is  what  he  wrote: 


“/  am  glad  I  had  the  protection .  It  helped  me  out  of 
the  big  bills.  If  anyone  asks  me  about  the  protection  I 
would  recommend  it.  It  is  low  cost  enough  so  that  a 
working  man  can  afford  it.  It  cost  me  $25.00  and  it 
paid  me  $1390.00. 


55 
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A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid. 


Dorothy  M.  Mayhew,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.Y.  165.53 

Fell-fractured  arm 

Clifford  W.  Graves.  Central  Square.  N.Y.  105.00 
Kicked  by  cow — fractured  ribs 
Marguerite  Palmiter,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.  220.00 

Auto  accident — internal  injuries 


Floyd  A.  Beaver.  Randolph,  N.  Y.  . .  578.00 

Kicked  by  cow — internal  injuries 

Mrs.  Anna  Sosniak,  Auburn,  N.Y .  656.00 

Fell  off  tractor— injured  wrist 
Wesley  Langwortby,  Forestville,  N.  Y.  329.35 
Crushed  by  cow — injured  shoulder,  back 
Charles  A.  Ettenbergcr,  Elmira.  N.  Y.  457.94 

Struck  by  falling  limb — fractured  arm 

Laurence  Edgerton,  Greene,  N.  Y.  . 170.00 

Crushed  by  cow — fractured  leg 

Wilbur  Forbes.  Homer,  N.  Y .  3 1 0.00 

Ensilage  blower  fell  on  foot 

Roderick  Seward.  Franklin.  N.  Y .  270.00 

Thrown  off  tractor — fractured  arm 
Margaret  Munt,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  160.85 

Fell  loading  hay  bales — fractured  wrist 
Mrs.  Alma  Paatz.  Dolgeville.  N.  Y.  200.00 

Fell  downstairs— injured  arm,  thigh  &  hip 
Leon  K.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Lowvillo,  N.  Y. ...  183.75 

Caught  leg  in  auger — deep  cuts 
Fred  C.  Harrington,  Avon,  N.  Y,  202.86 

Kicked  by  cow  -injured  buttock  &  hip 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Bachman,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y.  447.08 
Fell  -fractured  ankle 

John  L.  Baumgartner,  Manlius,  N.  Y  160.07 

Auto  accident— cut  face,  injured  teeth 

Dwight  A.  Porter,  Norwood.  N,  Y.  170.00 

Caught  arm  in  hay  baler 


Cass  Townsend,  Bath,  N.  Y .  759.85 

Caught  in  power  take-off — compound  fractured 
wrist 

Adelbert  Ferriton,  Barton,  N.  Y.  .  547.30 

Fell  from  hay  mow — injured  back  and  chest 

Leonard  R.  Steger,  Groton,  N.  Y .  115.70 

Cleaning  out  pipe  on  blower — cut  hand 

LeRoy  Coleman,  Jr.,  Montrose,  Pa .  109.28 

Fell  off  trailer — injured  leg  , 

Robert  N.  Metcalf,  Westfield,  Pa .  277.71 

Thrown  to  ground  by  cow — Injured  back 
Herman  C.  Tears,  Jr.,  Snedekcrville,  Pa.  127.14 
Fell  off  wagon— injured  knee 

William  Rousseau,  Lincroft,  N.  J .  183,57 

Thrown  from  farm  truck — injured  head, 
shoulder,  eye 

Clifton  Malsbury,  Imlaystown.  N.  J.  180.00 

Caught  band  in  rotary  mower — cut  fingers 

Frank  Van  Althius.  Belviderc,  N.  J .  230.00 

Fell  off  bay  truck — injured  back 

Ira  G.  Miller,  Milford,  Mass .  1,000.00 

Fell  in  bafhrnom — third  degree  bums 
shoulder  &  arm 

Robert  A.  Cappella.  Chelmsford,  Mass.  550.71 
Auto  accident — injured  neck,  head,  jaw,  ribs 

Charles  H.  Parker,  Conway,  Mass .  132.14 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  leg 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gage,  Concord,  N,  H.  214.90 

Fell  fractured  lee 

Marvin  Savage,  North  Hero.  Vt.  ; .  296.00 

Auto  accident — Iniur yl  rib 
David  T.  Gammon,  East  Sumner,  Me.  .1,006.25 

Hooked  by  bull— injured  shoulder 


"Kee#-  'tyotci  ’PoUcCea  ‘^ewecvect 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of 


Power, 


n  Deere  Spreader 
n  rriahPrS  Screen 

;  my  ■  m  m.  4  *  >  m 


...the  low-profile  ”33”  joins  the  John  Deere 


stable  of  fast-stepping  spreaders 


This  47-inch-low  PTO-powered 
spreader  holds  118  bushels  of  dairy 
manure  and  139  bushels  of  drier, 
strawy  manure. 


Your  choice  of  5  models 


t r  M 1 1 

IN  Spreader  has 
a  PTO-drive  and 
1 34-bushel  capacity. 


"W"  Spreader 
holds  95  bushels  and 
is  PTO-powered. 


Ill  t  * 

L  has  a  positive 
ground-drive  and 
delivers  76  bushels. 


npu 

K  Spreader  has 
a  95-bushel  capacity 
and  is  ground-driven. 


John  Deere  Spreaders  are  geared  to  lay  a  uniform 
“carpet”  of  manure  over  your  fields  at  speeds  up  to 
6  miles  per  hour.  They  are  built  to  take  repeated 
beatings  from  bouncing  over  rough  fields  with  full 
loads  at  high  speeds. 

John  Deere  Spreaders  are  rigid  units.  They  have 
specially  treated  wood  side  and  bottom  boards  held 
securely  by  stout  steel  side  braces.  They  don’t 
twist  in  turning  or  sag  under  heavy  loads.  Rolled 
steel  side-flares  protect  them  against  loading  dam¬ 
age.  And  high-quality  wheel  bearings  make  them 
light  on  the  drawbar. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  dependable,  long-lasting 
spreader  when  you  buy 'one  with  the  leaping  deer 
trademark.  See  your  nearby  John  Deere  dealer  soon. 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

JOHN  DEERE  design, 
dependability,  and  dealers 
MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


FOUNDED  1842 


AUGUST,  1861 


American 

Agriculturist 

The  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 


More  partners  for  the  New  Generation  of  Power. 


Hp>  ^ . 


This  47-inch-low  PTO-powered 
spreader  holds  118  bushels  of  dairy 
manure  and  139  bushels  of  drier, 
strawy  manure. 


...the  low-profile  "33”  joins  the  John  Deere 
stable  of  fast-stepping  spreaders 


Your  choice  of  5  models 


t  r  ki  i  • 

IN  Spreader  has 
o  PTO-drive  and 
134-bushel  capacity. 


W  Spreqder 
holds  95  bushels  and  , 
is  PTO-powered. 


*  I  I  I  » 

L  has  a  positive 
ground-drive  and 
delivers  76  bushels. 


npt» 

K  Spreader  has 
a  95-bushel  capacity 
and  is  ground-driven. 


John  Deere  Spreaders  are  geared  to  lay  a  uniform 
“carpet”  of  manure  over  your  fields  at  speeds  up  to 
6  miles  per  hour.  They  are  built  to  take  repeated 
beatings  from  bouncing  over  rough  fields  with  full 
loads  at  high  speeds. 

John  Deere  Spreaders  are  rigid  units.  They  have 
specially  treated  wood  side  and  bottom  boards  held 
securely  by  stout  steel  side  braces.  They  don’t 
twist  in  turning  or  sag  under  heavy  loads.  Rolled 
steel  side-flares  protect  them  against  loading  dam¬ 
age.  And  high-quality  wheel  bearings  make  them 
light  on  the  drawbar. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  dependable,  long-lasting 
spreader  when  you  buy  one  with  the  leaping  deer 
trademark.  See  your  nearby  John  Deere  dealer  soon. 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

JOHN  DEERE  design, 
dependability,  and  dealers 
MAKE  THE  DEFERENCE 
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American  Agriculturist,  August,  1961 


Asher  and  the  three  boys.  From  left  to  right:  Jim 
on  the  tractor.  Bob  and  Doug.  The  boys  took  time 
out  from  cutting  and  raking  hay  so  I  could  snap 
the  picture. 

Boys 

Will  Be 

Men 

By  H  ugh  C  o  s  l  i  n  e 


THE  day  after  we  finished  haying  we 
started  cutting  oats.  I  haven’t  had  any 
time  off  all  summer.  I’m  not  going  to 
make  my  living  at  farming!” 

This  comment  was  made  many  years  ago  by 
a  student  in  my  vocational  agriculture  class, 
and  I  was  reminded  of  it  when  I  visited  with 
the  three  sons  of  Asher  Goodale  of  R.D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  If  they  should  decide  to  follow 
some  vocation  other  than  farming,  it  won’t  be 
because  their  Dad  keeps  them  so  occupied 
that  they  never  have  any  fun. 

t 

We’ll  go  back  to  that  later,  but  first  I’d  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Goodale  farm 
operation.  James  (17),  Robert  (15),  and  Doug¬ 
las  (13)  have  all  been  4-H  club  members.  This 
year  their  club  placed  first  in  the  nation  in 
Hoards  Dairymen  Photo  Judging  Contest.  Jim 
and  Bob  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture,  and 
when  Doug  goes  to  high  school  this  fall  he 
intends  to  follow  suit.  Jim  was  awarded  the 
Empire  Farmer  Degree  in  FFA  this  year. 


As  a  result  of  their  projects  and  interests, 
the  three  boys  built  up  a  considerable  inven¬ 
tory  of  purebred  Holsteins.  “A  couple  of  years 
ago,”  said  Asher,  “I  told  the  boys  that  we 
would  have  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  sell 
some  of  the  animals  or  make  some  other  ar¬ 
rangements.  Finally  we  worked  out  a  program 
where  the  three  boys  have  the  use  of  16  stan¬ 
chions  in  a  nearby  barn.  They  are  contract 
signers  in  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The  milk 
check  comes  in  their  name,  they  buy  the  grain 
and  pay  the  cash  costs.  I  furnish  the  roughage 


Doug  with  some  of  the  purebred  Holstein  calves 
that  are  being  raised. 


in  exchange  for  the  work  they  do  on  the 
farm.” 


When  Jim  enters  Cornell  this  fall  the  other 
boys  will  do  the  milking,  but  Jim  will  get  the 
proceeds  from  his  cows  the  same  as  before, 
which  he  expects  will  pay  most  or  all  of  his 
expenses  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  16  cows  and  several 
heifers  owned  by  the  boys,  Asher  milks 
around  60  odd,  and,  including  young  stock, 
there  are  143  head  on  the  farm.  They  are 
owner-sampler  members  of  Cortland  County 
DHIC  Central  Processing,  and  feel  these  rec¬ 
ords  are  invaluable  to  their  operation. 


Now  let’s  get  back  to  this  matter  of  fun.  I 
asked  Asher  and  the  boys  what  they  did  for 
recreation. 


“We  take  in  most  of  the  high  school  ath¬ 
letic  contests,”  said  Asher.  “Jim  got  a  trophy 
for  the  outstanding  athlete  at  Virgil  High 
School,  Bob  won  a  couple  of  letters  last  year, 
and  the  boys  are  interested  in  just  about 
every  kind  of  sport.  We  took  a  ‘baseball  ex¬ 
cursion’  to  New  York  City  last  summer  to  see 
three  major  league  ball  games. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Doug  standing  beside  a  4-H  membership  sign  in 
,  front  of  the  Goodale  home.  The  three  boys  have 
all  been  4-H  Club  members,  and  Asher  himself 
was  a  4-H  Clubber  back  in  the  30’s. 


Each  member  of  the } 
family  owns  a  bow,  > 
which  makes  for  compe¬ 
tition.  Other  recreations 
include  hunting,  horse 
riding,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dad  and  Mom  attend¬ 
ing  the  high  school  con¬ 
tests  in  which  the  two 
older  boys  participate. 


RELIEF  FROM  "RELIEF*’ 

“ Illegal ,  discriminating,  reactionary,  in¬ 
humane,  dictatorial,  distressing  .  .  .” 

rP  HESE  are  words  used  by  “do  gooders”  to 
A  describe  the  attempts  of  the  city  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  to  take  “chiselers”  off  relief  rolls. 
In  that  city  5  percent  of  the  population  of 
30,000  have  been  on  relief,  at  a  cost  of  one- 
third  of  a  $3  million  budget. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  stop  relief  to 
those  in  real  need.  Instead,  a  set  of  13  rules 
was  adopted  as  a  guide  for  screening  appli¬ 
cants.  Among  them  were  provisions  for  deny¬ 
ing  relief  to  unwed  mothers  who  continued 
to  have  illegitimate  children;  to  men  who 
came  to  Newburgh  without  a  job;  and  to  able- 
bodied  men  who  refused  to  accept  a  job  when 
one  was  available. 

There  were  also  requirements  that  able- 
bodied  men  on  relief  work  for  the  city  for 
40  hours  per  week;  that  relief  for  any  family 
shall  not  exceed  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
lowest  paid  city  employee  with  a  family  of 
comparable  size;  and  that  relief  to  all  persons 
except  those  blind,  aged  or  disabled  shall  be 
limited  to  three  months  in  any  one  year. 

In  spite  of  pressure  from  Albany,  hints  of 
possible  loss  of  State  and  Federal  aid  amount¬ 
ing  to  $550,000,  and  claims  that  the  action  is 
illegal,  the  program  became  effective  on  July 
17.  The  latest  move  by  the  State  is  to  ask  for 
an  injunction  preventing  Newburgh  from  car¬ 
rying  out  the  proposed  rules  pending  court 
action  to  settle  the  question  of  their  legality. 

The  situation  raises  the  question  of  whether 
local,  state  or  federal  authorities  are  best  able 
to  administer  relief  in  a  commonsense  way. 
It  also  points  to  the  inevitable  situation  where 
those  who  pay  the  piper  set  the  rules — or  try 
to. 

People  from  all  parts  of  America  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  or  not  State  and  Federal 
agencies  can  prevent  ousting  “chiselers”  from 
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relief  rolls.  We  hear  that  letters  pouring  into 
Newburgh  favor  the  city’s  action  by  60  to  1. 

PRACTICAL  COOPERATION 

N  INTERESTING  experiment  in  agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  is  being  tried  in  eastern 
New  York.  Washington,  Saratoga  and  Rens¬ 
selaer  counties  are  combining  their  Extension 
staffs  on  a  one-year  trial  basis.  One  county 
agent  will  specialize  in  poultry,  one  in  live¬ 
stock,  and  another  in  engineering  for  all  three 
counties. 

A  similar  arrangement  was  recently  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  Massachusetts  counties  of 
Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Franklin.  Surely 
other  counties  will  watch  the  experiment  and 
copy  it  if  it  proves  to  be  successful. 

NEW  DUTIES 

T  THE  LAST  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  American  Agriculturist,  Inc., 
Jim  Hall  was  named  general  manager.  His  new 
duties  are  in  addition  to  his  position  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  where  he  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job. 

During  his  years  as  associate  editor  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  Jim  has  won  many  friends 
among  our  readers.  He  and  the  entire  staff 
will  continue  to  work  to  improve  the  future 
of  northeastern  agriculture. 

TO  WALK  LIKE  A  MAN 

I  STOOD  THE  OTHER  day  beside  a  hospi- 
1  tal  bed  and  held  the  hand  of  my  three-year- 
old  son.  His  little  face  was  drawn  with  pain 
and  the  bewilderment  that  only  a  small  child 
can  know  during  his  first  trip  to  a  hospital 
for  surgery.  Finally,  he  slept. 

Standing  vigil  beside  his  small  form,  I  pon¬ 
dered  the  words  I’d  say  if  he  were  old  enough 
to  understand: 

“Son,  I’ve  hurt  somewhere  deep  down  inside 
every  time  you  tried  to  run  and  those  little 
bowed  legs  made  you  stumble  over  your  own 
feet.  But  the  doctor  has  fixed  them  so  you  can 
stand  square  and  tall,  able  to  run  and  catch 
that  moth  you  tried  so  hard  for  the  other  day. 

“But,  son,  it’s  not  that  simple  when  it  comes 
to  walking  like  a  man — this  is  a  mountain  no¬ 
body  can  climb  for  you.  I  can’t  explain  why, 
but  it  seems  to  be  true  that  life’s  crucibles 
are  necessary  to  forge  boys  into  men. 

“I  won’t  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  marks  of 
a  real  man— something  in  your  heart  will  re¬ 
spond  when  you  meet  them.  You’ll  find  them 
in  all  walks  of  life,  in  different  countries,  pro¬ 
fessing  various  religious  beliefs,  with  skins 
that  are  white — and  skins  that  are  not.  A  real 
man  has  a  constructive  attitude  toward  peo¬ 
ple  and  toward  living — something  that  shows 
in  all  that  he  does. 

“And,  son,  a  real  man  has  courage.  A  person 
may  be  intelligent,  kind,  faithful,  and  consid¬ 
erate  —  but  without  courage  none  of  these 
things  ring  true.  As  you  go  down  the  years, 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  ordinary  as  well  as  on  the 
more  dramatic  stages  set  by  life.  The  battle¬ 
field  has  always  been  considered  a  testing 
place,  but  day  to  day  living  can  be  an  even 
sterner  test.  If  some  fairy  godmother  granted 
me  but  one  wish  in  your  behalf,  I  would  ask 
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COMMONSENSE  PRAYER 

Give  me  a  good  digestion,  Lord, 

And  also  something  to  digest; 

Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord, 

With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 

To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 
Which  seeing  .sin  is  not  appalled. 

But  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored, 

That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh; 
Don’t  let  me  worry  overmuch 
About  that  fussy  thing  called  “I”. 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humour,  Lord, 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke; 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life, 

And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

— Carved  on  a  tablet  in 
England’s  Chester 
Cathedral. 


that  you  might  have  courage  above  all  else. 

“The  surgeon’s  skillful  hands  have  done 
their  work;  soon  you  will  be  able  to  walk  and 
run  like  a  normal  little  boy.  My  heart  is  full 
of  a  prayer  that  I  may  measure  up  to  being 
the  kind  of  Dad  that  will  encourage  you  to 
someday  walk  like  a  man.” — Gordon  Conklin 

WELCOME  TO  THE  NORTHEAST 

AN  September  10-14,  county  agents  from 

-  all  over  the  nation  will  congregate  in  New 
York  City  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents.  Agents  from  the  Northeast,  especially 
those  from  New  York  State,  have  worked 
hard  and  long  to  make  this  an  informative  and 
enjoyable  event.  Best  wishes,  all  “CAA’s,”  for 
your  meeting — and  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  folks  who  live  up  and  down  the  roads 
of  the  nation. 

ROD  FINNEY 

EW  MEN  work  at  the  same  job  for  sixty 
years — and  seldom  does  a  man  put  into  his 
job  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  Rob 
Pinney  of  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  put  into  his 
work  as  an  American  Agriculturist  fieldman. 

Rob  was  born  April  14,  1887,  and  took  to 
the  road  for  American  Agriculturist  on 
August  10,  1900.  He  died  July  11,  1961. 

Year  after  year  Rob  led  the  field  force  in 
the  number  of  subscriptions  turned  in.  He  was 
known  and  welcomed  by  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  readers  in  three  eastern 
New  York  counties. 

Rob  invariably  started  the  day  early,  and  so 
confident  was  he  of  his  reception  by  these 
good  friends  of  his  along  the  road  that  he 
would  write  out  receipts  for  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  he  started  out! 

In  addition  to  his  popularity  in  the  field, 
Rob  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  who  extend  sincere  sympathy  to 
Elizabeth,  his  wifely  partner  for  many  years. 


They  Say 


We  cannot  acquire  self-respect  by  chasing 
after  it  in  crowds.  Self-respect  cannot  be 
hunted.  It  cannot  be  purchased.  It  is  never 
for  sale.  It  cannot  be  fabricated  out  of  public 
relations.  It  comes  to  us  when  we  are  alone,  in 
quiet  moments,  in  quiet  places,  when  we  sud¬ 
denly  realize  that,  knowing  the  good,  we,  have 
done  it;  knowing  the  beautiful,  we  have  served 
it;  knowing  the  truth,  we  have  spoken  it. 

— A.  Whitney  Griswold 


American  Agriculturist,  August,  1961 
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THE  JUNE  UNIFORM  PRICE  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Market 
was  $3.70.  In  June,  1960,  it  was  $3.72,  and  the  May  *61 
price  was  $3.71.  Production  was  ujo  8 . 25%  over  June  ’  60  ; 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  was  down  nearly  1%. 

June  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected  to  a 
3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210  zone, 
$3.73 ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $3 . 71 ;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b. 
city,  $3.89  ;  CONNECTICUT,  $4.64  at  city  plants  for  near¬ 
by  zone  farmers . 


ESTIMATED  UNIFORM  MILK  PRICE  FOR  BALANCE  OF  YEAR,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Administrator  Blanford,  gives  an  average  of  14 
cents  a  cwt.  below  1960.  July  price  is  estimated  as  the 
same  ;  August  down  8  cents  ;  September  down  15  cents  ; 
October  down  21  cents  ;  November  down  22  cents  ;  December 
down  18  cents,  compared  to  same  month  in  1960. 

To  meet  the  situation,  the  Metropolitan  Bargaining 
Agency,  Mutual  Federation,  the  Dairymen's  League,  and 
'the  United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey  have  asked  for 
suspension  of  the  supply-demand  factor  in  Order  27, 
which  would  raise  the  uniform  price.  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  suggests  a  higher  Class  III  price  plus  other 
Order  changes  which  they  estimate  would  increase  uni¬ 
form  price  by  13  cents  per  cwt. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  August  5 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $3.59  ;  a  year  ago,  $5.62. 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  the  sale  of  "ice  milk"  was  made  legal 
in  New  York  State.  Whereas  ice  cream  in  New  York  State 
must  contain  at  least  10%  butterfat,  it  more  often  con¬ 
tains  12%.  The  butterfat  content  of  ice  milk  is  only 
between  2%  and  7%. 


PART  ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL  (which  contained 
the  provisions  that  aroused  most  opposition)  is  dead. 

The  new  Omnibus  Bill  extends  the  feed  grains  program  a 
year  ;  broadens  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act ;  extends 
PL  480  subsidizing  sales  of  food  to  foreign  countries  ; 
liberalizes  FHA  credit ;  and  proposes  a  10%  mandatory 
acreage  cut  in  wheat,  with  incentives  for  individuals 
to  cut  acreage  up  to  40%  in  return  for  supports  at  from 
$1.79  a  bushel  to  $2.00,  plus  payments  for  retired 
acreage  similar  to  those  in  the  feed  grains  program. 

VOTING  ON  WHEAT  QUOTAS  IS  SET  FOR  AUGUST  24.  Quotas  must 
be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  producers. 


f")  F  ALL  the  peeves  and  hates 
^I’ve  got,  the  one  that  makes 
me  really  hot  is  flies,  the  world’s 
most  ornery  and  useless  animals, 
by  gee.  No  matter  how  I  swat  or 
spray,  there’s  more  of  those 
things  ev’ry  day;  they’ve  got  a 
real  uncanny  knack  for  finding 
w’ry  hole  or  crack  through  which 
hey  can  sneak  in  and  light  upon 
my  old  bald  head  and  bite.  They 
sit  upon  the  door  and  wait  until 
it’s  opened,  then  go  straight  for 
Jane  Mirandy’s  cake  or  pie,  with 
ev’ry  bite  I  get  a  fly,  or  else  they 
buzz  around  and  keep  up  so  much 
noise  I  cannot  sleep. 

I  never  will  quite  understand 
why  Noah  let  those  two  flies  land 
upon  the  ark,  why  didn’t  he  just 
swat  ’em  both  and  make  us  free? 

If  he  had,  I  would  not  protest 
’bout  any  other  kind  of  pest;  mos¬ 
quitoes  even  aren’t  as  bad,  and 
snakes  don’t  make  me  half  as  sad. 
With  wasps  and  bees  I  do  not  get  so  often  and  so  much  upset;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  bad  neighbors  are,  they  irritate  me  less  by  far,  and  even  when 
Mirandy  yells  in  one  of  her  whip-cracking  spells,  it’s  less  disturbing 
than  when  I  am  pestered  by  a  doggoned  fly. 

-  - - - - ■ - - - - - — ■  —  .  -  ■  U.  * 


BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


reduces  framing  costs 


stays  trim  and  good  looking  for  years 


holds  tight  even  in  hurricanes 


has  rock-bottom  price  tag 

Dollar  for  dollar ,  you  can’t  beat 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
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Boost  Protein  to 


Step  Up 
Milk  Sales 


THE  dairy  industry  has  barely  tapped  its 
greatest  opportunities  for  increasing  milk 
sales.  It  has  been  hiding  its  brightest  light 
— protein — under  a  bushel. 

Milk  proteins  are  not  only  high  quality  pro¬ 
teins,  but  available  to  consumers  in  milk  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  in  most  other  foods. 
It’s  time  to  capitalize  on  this  fact.  Instead,  the 
industry  selects  cows  and  prices  milk  on  fat, 
the  constituent  in  milk  with  the  poorest  con¬ 
sumer  appeal. 

Many  leaders  recognized  the  need  for  this 
change  years  ago.  However,  practical  field 
tests  were  not  available  for  testing  for  pro¬ 
tein,  or  even  solids-not-fat.  Now  we  do  have 
available  accurate  and  practical  methods  for 
testing  protein.  Thus,  we  could  start  testing 
now  if  the  pricing  system  were  developed  to 
encourage  the  breeders  to  select  cows  on 
higher  protein.  In  fact,  the  Netherlands  have 
been  doing  it  for  three  years. 

Need  for  Change 

Butterfat  has  lost  much  of  its,  consumer 
appeal.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  butter  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  18  pounds  to  8  pounds  in  the 
past  30  years.  In  1960,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  fat  in  all  its  forms  was  less 
than  25  pounds  compared  to  32  pounds 
approximately  20  years  ago.  In  contrast,  de¬ 
mand  for  solids-not-fat  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  from  only  about  40  pounds  in  1940 
to  45  pounds  in  1960.  Further,  the  rate  of 
change  is  accelerating.  The  “slim-trim”  look 
is  the  goal  of  many! 

Let’s  not  forget  the  full  importance  of  milk 
in  the  American  diet.  Exclusive  of  butter,  it 
contributes  14%  of  the  food  energy  con¬ 
sumed,  25%  of  the  protein,  17%  of  the  fat, 
76  %  of  the  calcium,  47%  of  the  riboflavin, 
and  smaller  amounts  of  other  nutrients.  And, 
of  course,  milk  could  furnish  more.  In  fact, 
the  average  quart  of  milk  furnishes  enough 
protein  to  supply  45%  of  the  human  daily  re¬ 
quirement  for  protein. 

For  our  growing  youngsters,  milk  is  even 
more  important  than  these  figures  indicate. 
About  half  of  the  fluid  milk  marketed  in  the 
United  States  is  consumed  by  children  under 
the  age  of  15. 

The  high  biological  value  of  milk  proteins 
is  well  known.  Milk  supplies  all  the  essential 
amino  acids  required  in  the  human  diet.  Pro¬ 
tein  is  necessary  for  growth,  for  the  repair 
of  wornout  tissues,  during  pregnancy,  and  for 
lactation. 


In  recent  years,  milk  in  the  Netherlands  has  been 
bought  on  the  basis  of  protein  content.  The  Dutch 
have  pioneered  in  development  of  testing  equip¬ 
ment  like  that  above. 

Protein  is  not  stored  to  any  extent;  the  ex¬ 
cess  beyond  the  daily  need  for  building  and 
repair  is  burned  for  heat  and  energy.  Besides 
these  uses,  protein  has  been  found  to • have 
many  special  values.  For  example,  recently  a 
Pennsylvania  study  showed  that  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  approximately  two  -  thirds  casein 
(milk  protein)  and  one-third  carbohydrate  fed 
to  aged  patients  resulted  in  improvement  in 
physical  vigor  and  in  many  cases  in  mental 
attitude. 

What  then  should  we  select  for — solids-not- 
fat,  protein,  or  some  other  constituent? 

Mineral  content  is  nearly  constant  in  the 
milk  of  all  breeds.  Variations  in  protein  and 
lactose  are  responsible  for  fluctuations  in 
solids-not-fat.  Lactose  varies  much  less  than 
protein,  but  on  the  average  it  tends  to  be 
highest  when  protein  is  lowest.  Protein  per¬ 
centage  fluctuates  considerably  less  than  per¬ 
cent  fat. 

Percentage  lactose  (milk  sugar)  is  about  the 
same  for  all  breeds  of  cows,  varying  by  less 


F^AIRYMEN  in  the  New  York  milkshed  are 
^concerned  over  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  and  the  City’s 
five-county  medical  societies,  in  disseminating 
information  about  low-fat  diets  to  the  City’s 
8,000  doctors. 

It  all  started  last  April  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  broke  into  the  newspapers  with  a  “Pru¬ 
dent  Diet  Testing  Party.”  A  leaflet  describing 
the  Department’s  experiments  and  offering 
recipes  low  in  animal  fats  was  sent  to  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  City. 

Dairy  leaders  asked  the  National  Dairy 
Council  to  confer  with  Health  Department  au¬ 
thorities.  It  was  pointed  out  that  newspaper 
accounts  tended  to  advise  the  public  (rather 
than  only  doctors)  that  people  would  be  better 
off  with  a  diet  that  de-emphasized  whole  milk 
and  other  foods  containing  animal  fats.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  world’s  largest  health  department  to  imply 
that  less  cholesterol  might  reduce  the  amount 
of  heart  disease,  without  making  sure  that  the 
public  understands  the  cholesterol  theory  is 
experimental. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  blood  cholesterol  levels  and 
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than  0.3%,  whereas  the  range  in  the  breed  av¬ 
erages  for  protein  is  about  0.8%.  From  limited 
data,  the  individual  breed  protein  averages 
appear  to  be  about  3. 1-3.2%  for  Holsteins; 
3. 3-3.4%  for  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss; 
3. 6-3.8%  for  Guernseys;  and  3. 8-3.9%  for 
Jerseys.  As  far  as  solids-not-fat  is  concerned, 
the  greatest  difference  between  breeds  and 
cows  is  in  the  percent  protein. 

There  is  more  variation  in  protein  content 
between  cows  than  between  breeds.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  Holstein  cows  in  the  Washington 
State  University  herd  average  less  than  3% 
protein  for  an  entire  lactation,  while  others 
average  3.5%.  Monthly  tests  on  individual 
cows  in  farmer  herds  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  show  a  range  by  breeds  of 
Ayrshire  2?72-4.09;  Brown  Swiss,  3.07-4.39; 
Guernsey,  2.85-4.36;  Holstein,  2.73-3.90;  and 
Jersey,  3.16-4.51. 

Lactose  or  (milk  sugar)  is  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  highly  digestible.  However,  glucose 
is  available  at  a  much  lower  price  from  other 
sources.  Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorous,  and  it  already  supplies 
76%  of  our  calcium  needs.  This  hardly  justi¬ 
fies  stepping  up  the  percentage  further. 

Strong  Case  for  Protein 

A  strong  case-  can  be  made  for  testing  and 
selecting  cows  and  pricing  milk  for  protein 
alone  because: 

1.  The  high  biological  value  of  milk  pro¬ 
teins. 

2.  Protein  can  be  measured  directly  by  one 
test  (good  dye-color  tests  available)  rather 
than  two,  as  required  for  solids-not-fat,  and 
is  a  more  precise  method. 

3.  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  high 
quality  protein,  world-wide. 

4.  The  protein  content  of  milk  appears  to 
be  the  component  in  solids-not-fat  which  can 
be  increased  the  most,  because  it  varies  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  any  other  solids-not-fat 
component  and  has  a  fairly  high  heritability 
from  0.45  to  0.76. 

5.  There  is  a  high  correlation  (0.7  to  0.9) 
between  protein  and  solids-not-fat,  and  so  se¬ 
lection  for  protein  would  increase  solids-not- 
fat  almost  as  much  as  selection  for  solids-not- 
fat  directly. 

6.  The  general  public  is  protein  conscious, 
and  medical  authorities  are  appreciative  of  the 
virtues  of  protein;  therefore,  pricing-  milk  on 
protein  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  promote 
milk  sales. 

7.  Milk  protein  rates  highest  in  relative 
efficiency  of  feed  utilization  among  the  pro¬ 
tein  foods  produced  by  animals.  The  milk 
Marketing  Board  of  England  has  taken  the  po- 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


death  from  heart  disease  has  not  been  proven. 
Actually,  recent  evidence  from  a  number  of 
experiments  indicates  that  heart  disease  is 
much  more  complicated  than  the  cholesterol 
theory  would  imply. 

Some  results  have  come  from  conferences 
between  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  About 
50,000  of  the  “prudent  diet”  booklets  have 
been  distributed;  25,000  more  are  being  re¬ 
printed  and  made  available  to  doctors  and 
their  patients  on  request.  However,  a  revised 
“Prudent  Diet  Booklet”  will  be  prepared  this 
fall,  and  the  National  Dairy  Council  has  been 
asked  for  suggestions  to  help  in  the  revision. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is  suggesting  a 
positive  approach  to  a  “prudent  diet”  to  in¬ 
clude  the  intelligent  daily  use  of  all  basic 
foods,  including  milk,  in  sensible  amounts. 

Fortunately,  the  machinery  for  telling  this 
story  has  been  active  for  several  years, 
through  the  National  Dairy  Council  Greater 
New  York  Program  in  New  York  City,  and 
other  allied  programs  in  New  York  State  and 
throughout  Federal  Order  27.  The  Greater  New 
York  Program  is  financed  entirely  by  dairy 
farmer  funds. 


Dairy  Organizations  Challenge  Cholesterol  Theory 
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Transportation  is  the  theme  at  the  great 
1961  New  York  State  Fair 

Petroleum  plays  a  very  vital  role  in  the 
progress  of  transportation.  And  for  91  years 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  been 
producing,  refining  and  marketing  quality 
petroleum  products. 

On  the  farm,  these  products  have  helped 
improve  productivity,  helped  make  farming 
safer,  easier  and  more  profitable. 

Using  all  of  its  research  and  refining  skills, 
Atlantic  will  serve  you  with  continually  im¬ 
proved  quality  products,  made  available  at 
lowest  possible  cost. 


Be  sure  to  see  the  Atlantic  Exhibit 
at  the  1961  Fair 

Highlight  of  the  Atlantic  Exhibit  this  year 
.  is  a  car  with  glass  carburetors  which  enable 
you  to  see  for  yourself  exactly  how  Atlantic’s 
famous  Imperial  Gasoline  cleans  your  carburetor 

as  you  drive  .  .  .  arid  keeps  it  clean. 

/ 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  witness 
this  dramatic  demonstration.  ' 

Atlantic,  your  Atlantic  Rural  Routeman, 
and  your  Atlantic  Distributor  hope  you  have 
a  good  time  at  the  Fair.  They  also  hope  you 
will  continue  to  look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best 
in  farm  products. 


in. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

gasolines  •  heating  oils  •  lubricants  •  waxes  •  asphalts  •  petrochemicals  and  jet  fuels 
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Here's  How  to 


YOU  CAN  do  many  servicing  and 
maintenance  chores  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  life  of  your  lawnmow- 
er  and  its  engine. 

Major  repair,  engine  overhaul  and 
cleaning  and  adjusting  the  engine’s 
contact  points  may  best  be  left  to 
a  trained  serviceman.  But  you  can 
do  other  important  jobs  such  as 
cleaning  your  mower,  sharpening 
and  balancing  the  cutter  bar,  clean¬ 
ing  and  regapping  spark  plugs, 
changing  oil,  servicing  the  air 
cleaner,  adjusting  engine  speed  and 
cleaning  the  fuel  tank  and  lines. 

Proper  tools  for  doing  the  work 
require  only  a  small  investment.  You 
will  need  a  spark  plug  wrench,  a 
round  wire  spark  plug  gap  gauge, 
a  screwdriver,  a  small  brush  and 
some  cleaning  solvent. 

The  operating  instructions  that 
came  with  the  lawnmower  when  new 
are  your  best  guides  for  adjusting 
or  replacing  parts  on  the  mower  or 
the  engine.  The  following  kinds  of 
regular  and  systematic  service  and 
maintenance  will  increase  the  life 
and  usefulness  of  your  mower  and 
engine. 


Mower  Care 

Always  remove  the  spark  plug 
wire,  as  shown  in  photo  1,  before 
servicing  your  mower  or  its  engine. 
Gasoline  engines  can  start  with  only 
a  short  pull  on  the  starter  rope  or 
by  rotation  of  the  cutter  bar^ 

Most  gasoline  lawnmower  engines 
are  air  cooled.  If., the  engine  isn’t 
kept  clean,  clogged'cooling  fins  may 
cause  operating  temperatures  to 
rise.  This  reduces  both  life  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  engine.  Remove  old 
grease  with  a  brush  dipped  in  a  safe, 
nonvolatile  cleaning  solvent  (photo 


::This  article  by  Professor  Bear  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  1961  issue  of  Iowa 
Farm  Science,  published  by  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames. 


2).  Removing  accumulation  of  dirt, 
grease,  grass  and  leaves  from  the 
mower  reduces  the  fire  hazard.  After 
this  initial  cleaning,  the  mower  will 
be  easier  to  keep  clean.  Let  the  en¬ 
gine  cool  after  use,  then  wash  it 
down  with  a  garden  hose.  Wipe  off 
all  oil  accumulation  with  a  cloth. 

For  safety  and  efficient  cutting, 
be  sure  that  the  cutter  bar  is  sharp 
and  well  balanced.  An  unbalanced 
cutter  bar  can  ruin  the  engine  or 
injure  the  operator.  Check  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  sharpened  bar  by  placing 
it  on  a  narrow  straightedge  clamped 
in  a  vise  (photo  3). 

Since  rough  lawns  and  engine 
vibration  loosen  the  machine’s  bolts, 
you  may  avoid  some  repair  bills  by 
periodically  tightening  all  nuts  and 
bolts. 

Engine  Servicing 

Regap  Plugs:  Clean  and  regap 
spark  plugs  once  each  season  or 
after  the  mower  has  operated  100 
hours  under  normal  conditions.  To 
do  this,  remove  the  plug  with  a 
spark  plug  wrench  (photo  4).  Re¬ 
moving  plugs  with  other  tools  may 
result  in  a  broken  plug.  Use  care  to 
keep  foreign  matter  from  entering 
the  'cylinder  when  the  plug  is  out  or 
when  you’re  removing  or  replacing 
it. 

Find  the  correct  spark  plug  gap 
setting  as  given  in  the  operating 
instructions.  Mea'sure  the  correct 
spacing  with  a  round  wire  spark 
plug  gap  gauge.  Adjust  the  gap  by 
bending  the  side  electrode  until  it 
touches  the  gauge  (photo  5). 

Don’t  try  to  bend  the  center  elec¬ 
trode.  Doing  so  may  crack  the  in¬ 
sulator.  Slip  a  new  gasket  over  the 
plug  before  you  replace  it.  Tighten 
the  plug'  to  the  crushing  point  of  the 
new  gasket.  All  spark  plugs  aren’t 
alike,  so  be  sure  to  get  the  correct 
one  if  you  buy  a  new  plug. 

Change  Oil:  Check  the  oil  level  in 
’  the  crankcase  of  4-cycle  engines 


each  time '“before  using  the  engine. 
Change  oil  every  25  hours  .under 
normal  operating  conditions;  more  I 
often  under  dusty  conditions.  Uses 
the  weight  of  oil  specified  in  the  in¬ 
struction  manual  by  the  mower 
manufacturer. 

Service  Air  Cleaner:  Service  the 
air  cleaner  after  about  every  25 
hours  of  operation  under  normal 
conditions — more  often  under  dusty 
conditions.  Use  a  brush  and  clean¬ 
ing  solvent  to  remove  dirt  and 
sludge  from  the  bottom  of  the  clean¬ 
er  (photo  6).  Use  air  pressure  or 
shake  the  top  unit  to  remove  any 
excess  cleaning  solvent.  If  the  clean¬ 
er  is  of  the  oil-bath  type  shown  in 
the  photo,  add  the  recommended 
grade  of  oil  to  the  “oil  level”  mark. 
Replace  the  gasket  that  holds  the 
air  cleaner  cup,  and  re-assemble  the 
air  cleaner. 

Adjust  Engine:  Carburetor  and 
governor  adjustments  control  the 
engine’s  speed.  Use  a  screwdriver  to 
adjust  the  carburetor  and  governor 
(photo  7),  according  to  settings  re¬ 
commended  in  your  instruction 
book.  Incorrect  idle  speed  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  governor  causes  the  en¬ 
gine  to  die  or  to  run  fast.  The  en¬ 
gine  will  miss  if  the  carburetor  load 
adjustment  is  set  for  a  too  lean  air- 
to-fuel  mixture;  it  will  race  or  run 
unevenly  if  the  load  is  adjusted  for 
a  too  rich  air-to-fuel  mixture. 

Clean  Fuel  Tank:  Drain  the  fuel 
tank,  fuel  line  and  carburetor  bowl 
each  season  to  flush  out  dirt  or 
other  foreign  matter.  Fill  the  tank 
with  the  exact  fuel  or  fuel  and  oil 
mixture  specified  in  the  operating 
instructions. 

This  is  important  because  engines 
vary  in  the  type  of  fuel  they  use. 
All  4-cycle  engines  use  straight  gas¬ 
oline.  Generally  the  2-cycle  engines 
use  nondetergent  oil  mixed  with  gas. 
When  filling  the  fuel  tank  use  a  con¬ 
tainer  with  a  flexible  nozzle  and 
safety-button  vent  to  prevent  spill¬ 
age  (photo  8). 


V. 


HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 

From  new-born  calf  through  the  entire 
'productive  lifetime  of  the  cow,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production  - 


l.Give  the  fresh  cowa  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  a  good  formula  feed 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo- 
MYCIN  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  Also,  place  one  aureomycin 
OBLET®  in  the  uterus  of  the  cow  to 
prevent  infection.  If  placenta  is  re¬ 
tained,  repeat  with  two  oblets  every 
48  hours.  Give  your  cow  a  good  start 
for  her  heaviest  production  period. 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean  higher, 
more  uniform  milk  production?  All 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  mijk  cows 
mi|k  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  important 
to  every  dairyman  because  it  is  easy 
and  practical  to  use  and,  with  good 
herd  management,  results  in  getting 
the  best  production  from  your  cows 
•inherent  in  their  breeding. 

Briefly,  the  Coordinated  Feed- 
Health  Program  provides  a  common- 
sense  schedule  for  using  good 


formulated  feeds  and  supplements 
containing  aureomycin,®  and  the 
vaccines  and  medications  essential 
for  preventing  and  treating  diseases. 

aureomycin  controls  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  was  the  first  anti¬ 
biotic  accepted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  to  lactating  dairy 
cows.  Laboratory  tests  and  farm  use 
have  shown  no  residues  in  milk  when 
fed  as  directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health  prod¬ 
ucts  have  long  been  known  for  their 
quality  and  effectiveness. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend. 
To  prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or 
pneumonia,  the  calf  should  receive 
one  AUREOMYCIN  oblet  1  to  3  hours 
after  birth.  This  is  good  routine 
practice.  The  use  of  a  balling  gun 
facilitates  administration  of  the 
oblet  as  shown  in  illustration  above. 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 
days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 
starter  containing  50  gm.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  ton.  This  will  protect 
them  against  bacterial  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce 
losses  from  respiratory  infections. 
If  flies  are  a  problem,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  malathion  will  keep  your 
calves  happier  and  healthier. 


5.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 
entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 
against  staph  mastitis  and  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid  (Slanetz 
Strain) .  At  4  to  6  months,  vaccinate 
for  brucellosis  and  with  LEBAC®  for 
leptospirosis.  Use  a  calf  grower 
whieh  will  provide  70  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  calf  per  day. 


Together-AUREOMYCIN  in  formu¬ 
lated 'feeds  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  can  mean  a  health¬ 
ier  herd  and  bigger  milk  checks 
for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief  steps 
in  the  program.  Then  discuss  it  with 
your  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has  a 
free  special  folder  for  you  which 
explains  the  program  in  detail.  Ask 
him  for  it,  or  write  American  Cyana¬ 
mid  Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  ®AURE0MYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company’ s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise. 
It  is  important  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  From  4  to  45  days  of  age,  use 
a  milk  replacer  with  50  gm.  of 
aureomycin  per  ton.  You  prevent 
bacterial  diarrhea,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


6.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  aureomycin  helps  keep  your 
cows  free  of  visible  and  invisible  dis¬ 
eases  which  decrease  production. 
Good  health  lets  them  produce  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  bred-in  capacity. 
Result :  more  income  per  cow ! 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 


PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Skim 


trusted  dairy 
sanitizers - 
better 

than 


ever 


New,  improved  B-K  Powder  has  greater  advantages  than  ever: 
•  Economical  •  Dependable  •  In  new  lightweight  red,  blue  and 
white  polyethylene  container  —  safe,  unbreakable  •  No  more 
problem  of  broken  glass  in  milkhouse  •  Free  plastic  measuring 
spoon  inside  container. 


SPECIAL  Ask  your  dealer  for  details  on  how  you  can  get  famous  EKCO 

OFFER!  kitchen  utensils  at  big  savings  when  you  buy  B-K  POWDER. 


Another  product  for  healthful  living  from 

PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

B-K  Department 
East:  3  Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
West:  2700  S.  Eastern  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  22,  Calif. 
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Chemicals 

ESTABLISHED  I8S0 


CONTENTED  COWS 

MORE  MILK 


with  new  Automatic 


DMF 


(DRIBBLE  METER  FEEDING) 


Just  dial  the  amount  of  feed  each  cow  should  be 
fed  for  top  production.  Large  or  small,  Clay  DMF 
stretches  it  to  last  the  whole  milking  period.  Cows 
behave  better,  give  more  milk  . . .  are  fed  according 
to  production ! 

Every  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  two  ounces  of  feed 
dribbles  in  front  of  each  cow.  Extra  feed  for  heavier 
producers  is  metered  automatically.  Cows  eat  each 
morsel  as  it  falls — no  feed  on  the  floor! 

High  producers  aren’t  under-fed — low  producers 
aren’t  over-fed.  If  you  are  planning  on  streamlining 
your  dairy  operation  for  bigger  profits,  send  in  the 
coupon  below  before  you  buy  anything  else.  Clay 
DMF  in  a  Clay  “cow-a-minute”  Herringbone  is  en¬ 
gineered  for  the  most  advanced  scientific  production 
methods.  It’s  the  very  latest  in  dairy  automation. 


Cone  funnels  feed  to 
spinner 


Spinner  releases 
set  amount  of 
feed  every  15 
seconds 

5000  RPM  motor 
geared  to  6  RPM 

Feed  falls  down 
chute  to  back  of 
pan 


Vinyl-lined  gal¬ 
vanized  18"x24“ 
feed  pan 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

Here  ts  information  you  need  to  start 
planning  an  improved  livestock  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  free  booklets  yours  for  the 
asking.  See  your  Clay  Dealer  or  mail 
coupon  today. 


r 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

8116  Perry  St.  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


1 


Please  send  free  planning  guides  for  □  Silo  Unloaders 
□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Bunk  Feeders  □  Crop.  Dryers  Q  Milking 
Parlors  □  Hog  Equipment  □  Automatic  Feeding  Q  DMF 


Name. 


Address. 


I. 


City. 


.State 


1 


American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
When  You  Move,  send  us  both  your  old  and  new 
address  so  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August,  1961 

Dairy  Princess  to  Visit 

Empire  State  Fair 

•  'r'  ^  % 


THE  curtain  goes  up  Friday, 
September  1,  on  the  1961  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse. 

“Spotlighting  Transportation  in 
the  Empire  State”  as  its  theme,  the 
Empire  State’s  115th  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Exposition  will  run 
for  nine  days  and  nights,  through 
Saturday,  September  9. 

Offering  more  to  do,  more  to  see, 
and  more  free  than  ever  before,  the 
State  Fair  will  again  present  seven 
big  Fairs  in  one: 

Agricultural  .  .  .  industrial  .  .  . 
youth  .  .  .  education  .  .  .  women’s 
.  .  .  sportsmen’s  .  .  .  family-fun. 

This  year  the  State  Fair  will 
award  more  than  $151,000  in  prem¬ 
iums,  $138,000  of  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  agricultural  departments. 

Cattle  Show 

As  in  the  past,  the  highlight  of 
the  agricultural  fair  will  be  the 
giant  New  York  State  Fair  Cattle 
Show,  offering  more  than  $25,000 
for  the  finest  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
shown.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Slack,  cattle 
department  superintendent,  expects 
more  than  1,300  head  to  compete, 
including  upwards  of  460  Holsteins, 
the  largest  Holstein  show  of  any 
Fair  in  the  country. 

A  new  look  on  the  agricultural 
side  in  1961  will  be  the  Poultry 
Foods  Festival,  an  enlargement  of 
the  former  Eggland  exhibit.  Direc¬ 
ted  by  Bruce  Failing  of  Cayuga,  the 
Poultry  Foods  Festival  will  feature 
mouth-watering  displays  of  new 
processed  preparations  of  chicken, 
turkey  and  duck  meat  products, 
and  the  entire  show  will  be  built 
around  the  theme  “Joy  of  Eating.” 

Also  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
the  agricultural  competitions  are 
classes  for  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  goats,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
farm  and  dairy  products. 

In  keeping  with  the  Fair’s  theme, 
the  Industrial  Exposition  will  fea¬ 
ture  transportation  exhibits.  Lo¬ 
cated  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Industrial  Building  will  be  replicas 
of  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
an  airport  runway,  a  railroad  bed, 
and  a  giant  electric  tower.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Fair  will  also  include  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  dealing  with  op¬ 
erations,  costs,  investment,  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  employee  relations 
and  product  material  services. 

The  Youth  Department  of  the 
Fair  this  year  offers  premiums  of 
more  than  $26,000  in  upwards  of 
500  different  classes  of  competition 
for  the  young  people  of  New  York 
State.  These  classes  range  from 
livestock  and  crops  to  ornamental 
horticulture  and  conservation  proj¬ 
ects,  and  the  program  is  open  to 
any  boy  or  girl  living  in  the  State. 

“Spotlighting  Women  in  the 
Space  Age”  as  its  theme,  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Division  will  present  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  includes  among  other 
things  competitive  classes  and  ex¬ 
hibits  in  cooking,  baking,  needle¬ 
work  and  antiques  .  .  .  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  newest  techniques  in 
food  preparation  ...  a  fully-furn¬ 
ished  model  home  .  .  .  and  a  daily 


Miss  Bonnie  Sue  Houghtaling  (18)  of 
Swan,  Iowa,  the  1961  American 
Dairy  Princess.  She  will  be  a+  the 
New  York  State  Fair  on  September  4, 
5  and  6. 

high  school  bowl  patterned  after 
GE’s  television  “College  Bowl.” 

Still  another  feature  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  program  will  be  a  free  fashion 
show,  presented  by  E.  W.  Edwards 
and  Son  of  Syracuse,  on  Saturday, 
September  9,  at  3:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Coliseum.  Music  for  the  fashion 
show  will  be,  provided  by  Xavier 
Cugat  and  Abbe  Lane. 

On  the  Family-Fun  side,  the  State 
Fair  will  again  present  all-free 
grandstand  and  Empire  Court 
shows  featuring  show  business 
greats.  Heading  the  list  of  enter¬ 
tainers  who  will  appear  in  free 
grandstand  shows  this  year  is  Ten¬ 
nessee  Ernie  Ford,  the  nation’s 
number  one  “pea-picker”,  and  star 
of  radio,  television  and  recordings. 

Grandstand  Show 

For  the  first  four  days,  Septem¬ 
ber  1-4,  with  three  shows  daily 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  two 
shows  Sunday  and  Monday,  the 
grandstand  will  feature  Allen  “The 
Deputy”  Case,  Gene  Sheldon,  the 
Chordettes,  Randy  Brown,  the  Birk 
Twins,  and  Teddy  Phillips  and  his 
orchestra. 

Closing  out  the  free  grandstand 
reviews  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
September  7  and  8,  will  be  the  Red 
Foley  Show,  featuring  Red  and  his 
entire  “Grand  Ole  Opry”  gang. 

Empire  Court  will  open  on  Friday 
with  the  annual  High  School  Bands 
competition,  to  be  followed  on  Sat¬ 
urday  by  the  State’s  leading  barber¬ 
shop  quartets,  and  then  from  Sun¬ 
day  through  Friday,  Xavier  Cugat 
and  Abbe  Lane,  with  Augie  and 
Margo  and  Francis  Brunn,  all  in 
free  shows. 

Completing  the  entertainment 
will  be  a  square  dance,  free  to  the 
public,  on  Saturday  night,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  in  the  Coliseum,  with  music 
by  the  Country  Caravan  and  calls 
by  Bob  Brundage,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  callers  in  the  business. 
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Carroll  Dunham  (left)  and  Richard 
Ammon  announced  NEPPCO's  new 
marketing  plan. 


NEPPCO  Unveils 
Marketing  Program 

FOR  the  past  two  years,  leaders 
of  The  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  have  been  burning 
the  midnight  oil  as  they  wrestled 
with  all  the  angles  to  be  considered 
in  taking  the  “rooster  by  the  comb” 
in  poultry  marketing.  After  the  dust 
settled,  here  is  what  they  came  up 
with: 

1.  A  new  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  company — Custom  Farms,  Inc. 
—is  being  set  up,  initially  financed 
by  the  sale  of  $250,000  worth  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock. 

2.  Custom  Farms  will  have  its  own 
brand  name  (fts  “image”)  and  will 
launch  a  major  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign.  Promotion  will  be 
geared  to  a  brand  name  rather  than 
to  eggs  and  poultry  in  general. 

Massive  promotion  of  a  brand 
name  will,  it  is  believed,  enable  re¬ 
tailers  to  obtain  a  premium  price 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  The  “bulge” 
over  regular  price  will  be  split 
among  producer,  handler,  and  Cus¬ 
tom  Farms. 

3.  Some  time  this  fall  a  market 
test  will  be  launched  in  a  large 
northeastern  city.  This  will  iron  out 
“bugs”  and  make  sure  the  program 
is  on  a  sound  foundation  right  at  the 
beginning. 

4.  A  quality  product  and  top  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  what  Custom  Farms  will 
have  to  offer.  There  will  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  NEPPCO  president  Carroll 
Dunham,  “rigid  quality  control  and 
the  courage  to  make  it  stick.” 

5.  There  will  be  a  formal  agree- 
ment  between  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors.  Processors  will  be  selected 
very  carefully,  will  sell  eggs  and 
poultry  at  a  premium  price,  and  pay 
a  franchise  royalty  to  Custom 
Farms. 

6.  Only  NEPPCO  members  are 
eligible  for  participation  in  this  new 
marketing  program.  All  producers 
selling  through  Custom  Farms  must 
be  using  the  recently  developed 
NEPPCO  pen  record  system. 

Custom  Farms  was  incorporated 
April  12,  1961,  in  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  Present  directors  include: 
president,  Carroll  Dunham,  South- 
bury,  Connecticut;  vice  president, 
Oscar  Turner,  Livermore,  Maine; 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  G.  Palma- 
teer,  Elverson,  Pennsylvania;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  -  treasurer,  Richard 
Ammon,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  other 
directors  include  Harry  Metz,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania;  C.  H.  Stains, 
Flemington,  New  Jersey;  Robert  B. 
Or  ay  bill,  Rohrerstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Dean  K,  Webster,  Jr.,  Law- 
rence,  Massachusetts;  and  William 
A.  Haffert,  Jr.,  Sea  Isle  City,  New 
Jersey. — G.L.C. 


New  Idea’s  one-row  pull-type  picker  is  the  most  popular  one- 
row  picker  on  the  market.  And  for  a  lot  of  good  reasons.  It 
makes  short  work  of  heaviest  yields,  whether  the  corn  is  damp 
or  dry.  And  its  rugged  gathering  chains  reach  ’way  low  to  get 
more  down  corn  and  tangled  stalks  for  the  cleanest  picking 
ever.  Chains  last  longer,  too,  because  they  ride  in  formed  steel 
slides  that  take  the  wear  off  the  chain  barrels.  Teamed  up  with 
the  high  capacity  New  Idea  husking  bed,  this  picker  puts  more 
clean  corn  in  the  wagon. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 
AMERICA’S  FAVORITE 
ONE-ROW  PICKER 


FASTER  LUBRICATION.  It  takes  less  time  to 
grease  because  a  special  bank  of  grease  fittings 
lubricates  those  hard-to-get-at  bearings  fast. 
CLEANER  CORN.  Trash  is  cleaned  out  in  a  hurry 
with  a  blast  from  the  big  fan  that  blows  husks  down 
into  the  rolls.  LOW  DOWN  PAYMENT.  $380*  — 
that’s  all  it  takes  to  hitch  this  hard-working  picker 
to  YO  U  R  tractor.  Other  N ew  Idea  pickers  have  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  down  payments.  Ask  your  New 
Idea  dealer  about  the  picker  —  and  the  New  Idea 
finance  plan  that  makes  it  so  easy  to  buy.  Only  New 
Idea  backs  up  your  purchase  with  a  full  year  written 
guarantee.  Want  more  information?  Just  send  the 
coupon. 


Product  of  AvtO  Corporation 


New  Idea, 

Box  214,Coldwater/  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  free  literature  on  the 
picker  I’ve  checked  —  plus  New  Idea’s 
"Facts  on  Financing”  folder. 

|  |  One-Row  Pull  Picker  Q  Two-Row  Pull  Picker 
|  |  Two-Row  Mounted  Picker 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 
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NUTRITIONAL  BREAK  THROUGH 

SILO  GUARD 

WITH  FERMENTATION  CONTROL  PROCESS* 

SAVES  HIGH  ENERGY  NUTRIENTS 
IN  YOUR  CORN  SILAGE 


*  TRADEMARK  APPLIED  FOR 


In  the  normal  ensilage  process,  uncontrolled  fer¬ 
mentation  occurs  in  which  bacterial  action  changes 
sugars  and  starches  almost  completely  to  acids,  some 
of  which  are  undesirable  or  in  great  excess  for  best 
feeding-  results.  This  reaction  takes  place  in  the  dough 
and  maturity  stages.  So  other  sources  of  energy  — 
whole  oats,  ground  corn,  molasses,  etc.  —must  be  fed 
with  silage  made  with  the  usual  uncontrolled  method. 

Now,  with  SILO  GUARD'S  exclusive  Fermentation 
Control  Process  the  high  energy  food  present  in  fresh  cut 
crops  can  be  . . .  and  IS  . .  .  retained  and  available  to 
your  animals  in  your  ensilage.  Use  SILO  GUARD  on  all 
your  corn,  green  oats,  millet  and  sorghum  silage. 

WITH  SILO  GUARD  YOUR  ENSILAGE  WILL  HAVE 
RETAINED  MOST  OF  THE  NUTRITIONAL  VALUE  OF 
YOUR  GREEN  CUT  CROPS  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT  MOST  - 
IN  YOUR  WINTER  FEEDING  PROGRAM. 

Call  your  ISF  representative  for  your  supply  of 
SILO  GUARD  today  or  write: 

INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  29  Waverly,  New  York 


MOST  VERSATILE 
BUILDING 

FOUR  YEARS  ago  we  bought  a 
38’  x  45’  pole  shed.  The  cost  at 
that  time  was  $2,600  (erected)  with 
steel  top  and  sides  and  treated  plank 
around  the  bottom  in  case  we  used 
it  for  loose  housing  dry  cows  or 
heifers. 

It  has  become  the  hub  of  ma¬ 
chinery  activity.  In  addition  to  “dry- 
dock”  storage  for  the  combine  over 
winter  (about  the  only  place  high 
and  wide  enough),  it  shelters  the 
tractors  and  honey-wagon  all  win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  a  box-wagon  or  two. 
It  is  the  work-shop  for  getting 
plows,  drill,  and  planter  ready  in  the 
spring  or  preferably  in  the  winter. 
In  the  forenoon,  with  the  sunlight 
coming  in  the  front  opening  toward 
the  east,  it  isn’t  too  bad  to  work  in 
there  even  in  the  winter — but  one  of 
these  years  we’ll  have  a  heated  place. 

When  haying  is  the  main  order  of 
business,  it’s  nice  to  have  a  place 
to  drive  in  with  5  or  6  loads  over 
night.  Several  times  this  tricky  rainy 
season  we’ve  dashed  in  at  full 
throttle  with  a  load  or  two  of  hay 
just  as  or  just  after  a  storm  hit.  The 
noise  of  a  driving  rain  on  the  steel 
sides  and  roof  really  make  it  seem 
a  haven. 

As  combining  gets  under  way  we 
usually  rent  another  truck  and  fre¬ 
quently  will  have  two  loads  of  grain 
as  well  as  several  loads  of  baled 
straw  in  the  shed,  awaiting  unload¬ 
ing  next  morning.  When  we  recall 
the  struggle  we  used  to  go  through 
to  push  loads  of  hay  in  on  barn 
floors,  and  the  problem  of  housing 
everything  at  night,  we  keep  think¬ 
ing  how  well  spent  was  that  money 
for  the  pole  shed. 

Of  course,  one  never  does  any¬ 
thing  he  wouldn’t  do  differently  and 
presumably  better  if  he  had  a  second 
chance.  We  built  on  a  little  slope — 
nice  drainage  away,  we  reasoned, 
if  we  ever  housed  cattle  thei'e.  We’ve 
since  observed  what  should  have 
been  obvious — that  it  is  harder  to 


back  loads  of  bales  in  or  out  on  a 
slight  slope  than  on  level  ground! 

GRASSY  TOILS 

The  slow  come-up  and  growth  of 
many  fields  of  corn  has  given  grass 
a  good  chance  this  year.  Applications 
of  2,4-D  may  have  done  their  job 
on  the.  other  weeds  but  much  culti¬ 
vating  was  being  done  to  control 
grasses  while  the  corn  was  still  way 
below  size  to  “lay-by.”  It’s  just  an¬ 
other  case  where  20-20  hindsight 
would  indicate  how  worthwhile  At- 
razine  would  have  been  on  most  of 
the  fields. 

On  the  field  where  we  sprayed 
Atrazine  to  control  quack  grass  and 
nut  grass  there  is  no  quack  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  nut  gi'ass  and  smart 
weed  seem  to  have  been  held  back- 
enough  to  give  the  corn  a  good  start. 
We  must  not  have  hit  it  quite  heavy 
enough  to  kill  the  nut  gi'ass,  but  it 
was  worth  the  cost  because  we 
were  able  to  control  it  with  the 
cultivator. 

The  variation  in  size  of  corn  this 
year  is  extreme.  Some  early  planted 
corn  on  well  drained  soil  is  off  and 
running  with  good  color  and  size. 
Late  planted  corn  on  poorer  drained 
soil  ,  is  small  and  yellow;  it’s  also 
hampered  by  wet  feet  and  by  an 
increasing  amount  of  competition 
from  weeds. 

MAKING  PLANS  WORK 

With  this  weather,  the  man  who 
can  follow  his  usual  practices,  ad¬ 
here  roughly  to  a  schedule,  and  gen¬ 
erally  feel  that  he  is  doing  a  job  is 
indeed  rare — at  least,  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods.  Possibly  one  good 
thing  may  come  out  of  all  this, 
though.  It  seems  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  milk  production  per  cow 
•will  be  off  next  winter  as  the  quality 
of  the  hay  which  is  going  into  the 
barns  is  definitely  below  last  year. 

Getting  part  of  it  rained  on  isn’t 
the  worst  of  it,  either.  As  of  July  1, 
it  appeared  that  haying  around  here 
was  certainly  not  over  half  done— 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Equipment  of  all  kinds  is 
stored  in  this  handy  pole 
barn  at  Gayway  farm  — - 
tractors,  wagons,  combine, 
spreader,  “low  boy,’’ 
plows,  etc. 
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Soil  penetrometer  in  action. 


New  Key  Plant  physiologists  are 
excited  about  the  possibility  that 
they  now  have  the  key  to  man’s  com¬ 
plete  control  of  plant  growth  from 
seed  germination  through  plant 
flowering  and  fruiting.  Discovery  of 
the  triggering  mechanism  for  plant 
development  is  hailed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  one  of 
.  the  most  important  research  achieve¬ 
ments  in  25  years. 

A  light-sensitive  substance  in 

Country  Pastor 

Keep  Y’oiir  Independence 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

ROM  EARLY  childhood  to  “sec¬ 
ond  childhood”  our  most  precious 
possession  is  independence.  Let’s 
keep  it! 

Note  the  three-year-old  trying  to 
put  on  her  own  shoes  without  help. 
See  the  smile  of  triumph  and  the 
hands  folded  with 
satisfaction.  She 
has  done  it  herself. 
She  doesn’t  realize 
the  shoes  are  on  the 
wrong  feet.  One  of 
her  first  assertions 
of  independence. 
She  deserves  A-plus 
for  effort. 

A  widowed  grand¬ 
mother  baby-sitter, 
telling  of  her  ad¬ 
justments  to  a  new 
way  of  living  after 
her  husband’s  death,  expressed  the 
same  feeling: 

“There  I  was  with  a  big  house, 
five  children  all  married,  with  fami¬ 
lies  of  their  own.  They  wanted  me 
to  sell  the  big  house  and  live  with 
them.  I  sold  the  big  house  and 
bought  a  tiailer  that  suited  my 
needs.  With  a  small  income,  Social 
Security  and  my  baby-sitting,  I’m 
independent.” 

Every  person  naturally  wants  a 
degree  of  independence.  Often  the 
larger  the  degree,  the  greater  the 
satisfaction.  A  certain  dependence 
on  divine  guidance  for  direction,  for 
strength  to  do  and  endure  to  the 
finish,  is  the  habit  of  many. 

This  status  is  what  we  work  for, 
struggle  to  maintain,  even  fight  for, 
if  necessary.  Our  freedom  depends 
on  that  independence.  Let’s  keep  it! 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


plants,  determined  to  be  two  forms 
of  a  blue  pigment  which  exists  in 
plants  in  amounts  of  one  part  in  a 
million,  has  been  found  to  control 
plant  growth  responses. 

The  two  forms  of  the  pigment  act 
as  valves  which  open  or  close  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  light  they  receive. 
Further  research  will  be  aimed  at 
isolating,  purifying  and  identifying 
the  growth-triggering  substances. 

Entrance  Exam  —  Agronomists  are 
using  a  gadget  known  as  a  soil  pene¬ 
trometer  to  measure  soil  compac¬ 
tion.  It  gives  them  an  added  tool  for 
demonstrating  the  undesirable  ef¬ 
fects  of  overfitting  land.  Wheel 
tracks  in  a  field  almost  invariably 


show  less  permeability  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  water  than  soil  not  com¬ 
pacted. 

Hybrid  Cucumber  —  Enough  is  now 
known  about  hybrid  seed  production 
and  hybrid  performance  so  that 
growers  may  look  forward  to  even¬ 
tual  complete  replacement  of  open- 
pollinated  cucumber  varieties. 

A  new  method  of  hybrid  seed  pro¬ 
duction  offers  a  means  of  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  seed  production  costs  and 
opens  the  way  to  widespread  use  of 
hybrid  cucumber  varieties. 

Bird  Stopper  —  A  new  hybrid  corn 
has  been  developed  which  has  shown 
a  high  degree  of  resistahce  to  birds 


—the  result  of  a  heavier,  tighter 
husk  developed  through  cross-breed¬ 
ing  of  various  varieties.  This  makes 
it  harder  for  the  starling  or  black¬ 
bird  to  tear  open  the  husk  and  peck 
at  the  kernels.  Testing  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
riculture  Extension  Service  until  the 
desired  combination  of  bird  resist¬ 
ance  and  high  yield  potential  is 
achieved. 

Grease  The  Wheels  —  Dry  graphite, 
ground  to  about  200  mesh  screen 
size,  is  being  sprinkled  on  corn  seed 
prior  to  planting.  There  have  been 
problems  with  seed,  especially  when 
it  has  been  treated  with  insecticide, 
sticking  together  or  to  parts  of  the 
planter — graphite  prevents  -this. 


Right  about  now,  thousands  of  farmers  are  counting  their  profits  from 
bumper  yields  grown  with  Vertagreen,  Armour’s  premium  fertilizer.  You 
can  profit  from  their  experience  by  including  Vertagreen  in  your  fall  plant¬ 
ing  plans.  Armour  Vertagreen  fertilizer  provides  the  vital  elements  that 
fall-seeded  grains  and  pastures  need  for  healthy  growth.  Vertagreen  feeds 
long  and  strong  for  finer  quality  yields  that  will  mean  increased  profits 
for  you. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  that  first  important  step  toward  maximum 
yields  from  fall  crops . . .  see  your  Armour  Agent  soon.  Then,  count  on 
bigger  and  better- profits . . .  with  Vertagreen. 

Worth  More  because  it  Does  Morel 


■  *** 

•  ..  .... 


ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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For  best  results  from,  your  work  around  the  lawn,  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  the  farm,  take  the  Squire  s  friendly  advice  and  “Keep 
ahead  of  the  weather  by  keeping  informed.  To  many  folks 
this  means  (he  WEATHER  HOI  JXDI  P  listening  habit. 

For  fresh  reports  on  current  conditions  across  New  York, 
plus  the  official  weather  forecast,  tune  to  any  of  these  stations. 
Regular  broadcast  times  are  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and 
6:15  P.  M. 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96.1  me. 

Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center 

WRRE-FM 

95C1  me. 

Buffalo 

WGR-FM 

96.9  me. 

Cherry  Valley 

WRRC-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter 

WRRD-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WRRA-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 
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At  the  third  annual  June  Dairy  Queen  Contest  at  Auburn,  New  York,  Phyllis 
White  of  Port  Byron  (center)  was  named  Queen  by  three  judges,  including 
Editor  Hugh  Cosline.  Attendants  are  Susan  Coiley,  Jordan  (left)  and  Susan 
Baker  of  Auburn. 


Mrs.  Martin  Sine,  center,  of 
Culver  Road,  Ithaca,  won 
the  1961  Alumni  Award 
for  effective  4-H  Club  lead¬ 
ership.  Niles  Brown,  James- 
ville,  presented  the  award. 
At  left  is  Marjory  Ellis,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  associate  4-H 
agent. 


Pennsylvania  Poultryman  of 
the  Year  is  Homer  J.  Bicks- 
ler,  right,  of  Palmyra.  Pre¬ 
senting  the  award  is  a  pre¬ 
vious  winner,  Leslie  S.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Lancaster. 


The  new  Empire  Livestock  Market  on  Walden  Avenue  in  the  town  of  Lancaster 
near  Buffalo.  The  money  to  build  the  market  was  put  up  by  farmers.  It  will 
be  operated  by  experienced  personnel  from  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  and  Producers  Cooperative  Commission  Association.  The  market 
was  dedicated  and  the  first  sale  was  held  on  August  14. 
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These  county  agents  are  leaders  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  coming  national  annual  meeting  of  agents  at  New  York 
City.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  they  are  from  New  York  State. 
From  left  to  right  names  and  counties  are:  Roger  Cramer,  Chau¬ 
tauqua;  Earle  Wilde,  Sullivan;  Walter  Androsko,  Westchester; 
W.  Stanley  Hale,  New  London  (Conn.);  Dale  Brown,  Otsego; 
Russell  Cary,  Madison;  Cyril  Small,  Niagara;  John  Birkland, 
Erie;  Herbert  Johnson,  Monroe;  R.  H.  McDougall,  Butler,  (Pa.);  R. 
D.  Guzewich,  Ulster;  H.  H.  Campbell,  Nassau  (national  president 
of  the  Association);  W.  M.  Barry,  Columbia;  H.  P.  Wells,  Suf¬ 
folk.  Kneeling  in  front  is  Eric  Peterson,  Union  County,  N.  J. 


Discussing  publicity  in  connection  with  the  NACAA  meeting 
are,  left  to  right:  James  Knapp,  Cornell  University;  James  Pres¬ 
ton,  agent  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Ames,  Cornell; 
William  Quinn,  agent  in  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.;  and  past 
president  R.  H.  McDougall,  agent  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Marketing  Theme  At 


County  Agents’  Meeting 


COUNTY  agricultural  agents  from 
all  over  the  nation  will  focus 
their  attention  on  marketing  at  the 
46th  annyal  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents,  September  10-14,  in  New 
York  City.  The  metropolitan  area  of 
some  eight  million  consumers  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  setting  for  the  con¬ 
ference’s  “Marketing  in  Action” 
program. 

“Helping  people  help  themselves” 
has  been  the  watchword  of  the 
county  agent  since  the  beginning  of 
Extension  work.  Production  has  re¬ 
ceived  major  emphasis  for  many 
years,  but  recently  farm  people  have 
asked  for  more  help  with  market¬ 
ing.  Most  agents  don’t  feel  it  is  their 
job  to  solve  “the  farm  problem,”  but 
rather  to  develop  and  help  with  the 
use  of  better  methods  of  moving 
products  from  farm  to  table.  Plans 
began  some  time  ago  to  make  the 
1961  annual  meeting  a  Gaining  ses¬ 
sion  in  this  vital  field. 

Professor  Herrell  DeGraff  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  a  nationally  known 
agricultural  economist,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  Carrying  along 
the  marketing  theme  will  be  three 
panels.  The  first,  “New  Horizons  ih 
Marketing,”  will  be  moderated  by 
Professor  John  Carew  of  Michigan 
State.  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond,  Director  of 
Extension  in  New  York,  together 
with  Iowa’s  Associate  Director  of 
Extension,  Marvin  Anderson,  and 
Dean  T.  K.  Cowden  of  Michigan 
State,  will  conduct  a  panel  entitled 
“New  Challenges  in  Marketing  for 
County  Agents.”  “Marketing  in  Ac¬ 
tion  for  Youth”  will  be  discussed  by 
Professor  P.  G.  Harr  and  Professor 
R.  B.  Donaldson  of  Pennsylvania 
State. 

Not  all  of  the  discussions  of  mar¬ 
keting  will  take  place  indoors  in 
armchairs.  Some  15  tours  will  give 
the  2,000  agents  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
the  food  that  is  produce^  in  their 
own  counties  moves  through  the  in¬ 
tricate  marketing  channels  to  the 
millions  of  hungry  consumers.  The 
guided  tours  have  been  planned  by 
the  Association,  working  with  Cor¬ 
nell’s  marketing  specialists. 


Mi 


Policy;  and  Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Federal 
Extension  Service  Administrator. 

The  final  event  on  the  program 
will  be  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  Banquet  on  September  14, 
where  selected  agents  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Asspciation. 


your  yard  for  safety 


Dusk  to  dawn  protection  with 
automatic  lighting  ! 

This  type  of  lighting  not  only 
spreads  the  warmth  of  welcome  to 
your  farm  yard,  and  protects 
against  after-dark  accidents,  but  also  discourages 
prowlers  whether  you  are  at  home  or  away. 
Light  turns  on  at  dusk,  off  at  dawn,  automatic- 
i  ally.  It  is  surprising  how  low  the  cost  is  for 
all-night  light  protection. 

Why  not  call  your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
representative  about  automatic  yard  lighting, 
and  he  will  show  you  how  electricity  can  save 
you  time,  increase  profits,  and  cut  costs.  You 
can  get  in  touch  with  him  through  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


Other  speakers  will  include  New 
York’s  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller; 
Don.  J.  Wickham,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Janicke,  chairman  of  the  Extension 
Committee  on  Organization  and 


NIAGARA  J)  MOHAWK- 


Live  better. . .  farm  better. . .  electrically! 


lorn 
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BETTER  BY  DESIGN  —  No  hooks  fo 
straighten  or  snag,  and  no  stretch! 
Double-swaged  pins  stay  tight. 


COMPARE  BADGER  CHAIN 


18%  MORE  WEAR  SURFACE  between  pins 
and  forged  links  give  the  farm-proven 
Badger  Heavy  Duty  Chain  longer  life. 


.  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  them  8  or  10  years 
without  a  minute’s  downtime.  Here’s 
ruggedness  without  excess  weight, 
strength  for  any  situation,  and  a 
wear-resisting  design  that  protects 
your  investment  —  remember,  50% 
of  your  total  barn  cleaner  cost  is 
chain.  When  you  talk  to  Badger 
users,  ask  about  service  —  keeping 
in  mind  that  nobody  has  more  ex¬ 
perience  designing,  engineering, 
building  and  installing  barn  clean¬ 
ers  than  Badger. 


COMPARE 

BADGER 

TRANSMISSIONS 


TWO  Chains  —  One  Quality.  Some  man¬ 
ufacturers  offer  a  standard  and  higher- 
priced  deluxe  chain  .  .  .  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  mostly  in  name.  Badger  offers 
only  one  top  quality  .  .  .  Heavy  Duty 
chain  for  medium-to-large  barns.  Super 
Forged  for  large  and  extra  large  barns. 
Badger  Super  Forged  Chain  (upper)  with 
heat-treated  forged  links  is  the  tough¬ 
est,  longest-wearing,  most  durable  chain 
you  can  install. 


.  .  .  examine  the  rugged,  cast  semi-steel  frame,  the  wide  spur-gear 
drives,  the  pressure-lubricated  oilite  bearings  .  .  .  the  18  foot, 
Vs-inch  steel  box-beam  elevator  .  .  .  the  bonded,  baked-on  finish 
—  you’ll  see  an  extra  measure  of  quality  that  assures  long  life. 
There’s  a  size  that  fits  your  barn  and  pocketbook!  Really  saves 
your  back,  too. 


Your  local  Badger  Dealer  is  a  specialist 
in  barn  and  feedlot  mechanization 

~  ^  -  'tjZ. 

— — - I 

BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

m  Dept,  aa,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on: 

.  ft  1  CH  Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Auger  Feeders 

rj  \0’  yJ  ■  □  Round-the-Silo-Bunk  Feeders  □  Slotted  Tube  Feeders 

ser,u  m  I~1  Feedlot  Layout  Q  Making  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 

Ca^no^  Name  . . . . Student  Q 

. . . . . . r~  j 

IS  Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 

Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


J 

H 

Here’s  a  milking  parlor  right  in  the  barn — note  stanchions  at  right 
above.  Willis  Lutz,  who  never  gets  lost  among  all  those  hoses,  does 
the  honors  in  a  closeup  of  the  parlor  pit  below. 


Likes  Milking  Parlor 


IN  SEPTEMBER  last  year  we  be- 

gan  using  a  milking  parlor  built 
inside  our  conventional  stable  with¬ 
out  any  partitions  separating  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  barn.  Our  cows  didn’t 
go  outside  the  barn  at  all  during 
last  winter;  since  we’ve  turned  them 
out  to  grass,  they  haven’t  gone  back 
in  the  stanchions. 

Last  winter,  our  103  cows  were 
turned  out  in  batches  of  about  35 
each  into  the  holding  area  that  can 
take  a  maximum  of  60  cows,  but 
normally  has  only  35-40.  During  the 
summer,  cows  come  directly  from 
the  pasture  into  the  holding  area. 
Letting  cows  out  twice  a  day  in  the 
winter  has  helped  in  detecting  heat 
because  it  often  shows  up  at  night 
when  it  didn’t  the  preceding 
morning. 

At  first,  it  took  long  enough  to 
milk  cows  in  the  10-stall  herringbone 
so  they  cleaned  up  their  grain.  We 
fed  each  cow  12  pounds  of  grain  all 
winter  and,  as  milking  time  got 
down  toward  the  present  rate  of  100 
cows  in  an  hour,  and  forty  minutes, 
we  found  they  were  not  cleaning  up 
their  grain.  This  fall,  we’re  going  to 
feed  them  extra  grain  in  the  stan¬ 
chion. 

My  son  Willis  does  all  the  milking 
by  himself.  My  other  son  Richard 
and  I  tried  to  help  him  at  times,  but 
soon  saw  that  we  were  in  the  way. 
It  just  doesn’t  seem  possible  to  keep 
two  men  mad  enough  at  each  other 
so  they  won’t  talk  and  waste  time 
If  two  of  them  are  in  the  pit. 

We  prefer  steps  leading  up  to  the 
milking  parlor,  rather  than  a  ramp. 


Cows  walk  up  —  and  down  —  five 
steps  with  a  6  inch  riser  and  an  18 
inch  run.  These  steps  were  not  work¬ 
ed  over  with  a  float  when  poured, 
but  they  are  not  scored  or  marked 
in  any  way. 

Putting  in  the  milking  parlor  is 
one  of  the  best  changes  we  ever 
made.  Since  it’s  a  part  of  the  stable 
there  is  no  special  heat  or  ventila¬ 
tion  required.  Even  though  we 
didn’t  insulate  the  ceiling,  we’ve  had 
no  moisture  problems.  Cinder  block 
sidewalls  are  insulated  with  insula¬ 
tion  poured  into  block  cores. 

We’ve  had  less  mastitis  since  us¬ 
ing  the  parlor,  probably  because  we 
now  dip  teats  before  milking  and, 
with  one  person  milking,  take  the 
same  length  of  time  to  milk  each 
cow.  It  used  to  take  three  of  us, 
each  using  two  milker  units,  to  milk 
the  herd.  Now,  two  of  us  can  stay 
in  the  field  until  dark  while  the 
other  one  does  the  milking. 

Under  the  present  setup,  it  takes 
less  time  to  clean  up  the  barn  since 
the  cows  don’t  come  in  the  stan¬ 
chions  during  the  summer.  One  man 
can  clean  the  holding  area  and  par¬ 
lor  in  half  an  hour  whereas  we  used 
to  have  to  sweep  and  scrape  the 
stable  in  .a  140  foot  barn. 

By  the  wqy,  milk  goes  from  the 
parlor  into  two  bulk  tanks,  one  holds 
750  gallons,  the  other  310  gallons. 
We  think  the  combination  of  the 
two  means  easier  washing  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  bigger  one.  The  compress¬ 
ors  are  right  in  the  milk  house  and 
no  extra  heat  is  ever  needed  in  win¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  milk  from  freezing- 

— Eugene  Lutz,  Bloomvillc,  N.  Y- 
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Roys  Will  Be  Men 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

“This  is  going  to  make  a  problem 
next  fall  when  Doug  goes  to  high 
school.  A  good  many  times  he  has 
clone  the  evening  milking  while  the 
other  boys  were  practicing  sports, 
but  now  he’ll  be  interested  in  that. 
But  we’ll  work  something  out.” 

“I  was  given  a  beautiful  shotgun 
for  Christmas,”  said  Jim,  “and  we 
all  do  some  hunting.  The  whole 
family  is  also  interested  in  archery, 
and  we  have  a  couple  of  horses  that 
we  like  to  ride.” 

When  I  had  a  chance,  I  talked 
privately  with  Asher  and  asked 
some  more  personal  questions,  such 
as:  “How  are  the  boys  about  hand¬ 
ling  money?” 

“They  have  never  bought  anything 
on  time,”  he  replied.  “They  realize 
that  if  they  get  to  farming  on  their 
own  they  have  to  go  in  debt.  Credit 
is  a  valuable  tool,  but  must  be  hand¬ 
led  carefully.  In  the  meantime,  they 
have  a  checking  account,  pay  their 
bills,  and  when  the  checking  ac¬ 
count  gets  a  little  bigger  than  they 
think  necessary,  they  split  the  extra 
money  among  them,  according  to 
the  pi’ofits  from  their  individual 
cows,  and  put  it  into  savings  ac¬ 
counts. 

“We  believe  that  if  kids  have  some 
useful  outlet  for  energy  they  are  not 
as  likely  to  get  in  difficulties.  My 
boys  realize  the  value  of  property. 
They  are  interested  in  creating 
something  rather  than  in  destroy¬ 
ing.” 

You  might  be  interested  in  a  few 
facts  and  figures  about  the  Goodale 
farm.  It  consists  of  243  acres,  with 
an  additional  150  rented.  Silage  is 
fed  to  the  herd  the  year  round, 
generally  corn,  with  grass  silage 


used  only  when  the  corn  doesn’t 
last  through  the  summer.  Hay  is 
largely  alfalfa  and  brome.  The  farm 
is  well  equipped,  and  considering  the 
rather  unfavorable  season,  the  crops 
showed  excellent  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  family  help. 
Asher  has  two  hired  men.  Max 
LaFever  has  been  with  the  Good- 
ales  for  2%  years,  is  married,  and 
lives  in  a  tenant  house.  Burton 
Beard  is  unmarried,  and  has  worked 
on  the  farm  for  12  years. 

Boost  Protein 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

sition  that  testing  for  protein  is 
preferable  to  testing  for  solids-not- 
fat. 

Testing  and  selling  on  protein 
would  give  the  dairy  industry  a  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
milk’s  most  valuable  asset —  protein. 
Milk  dealers  could  not  only  adver¬ 
tise  the  protein  content  of  their  milk 
and  build  sales  on  the  virtue  of  pro¬ 
tein,  but  could  stress  that  milk 
would  provide  them  (the  consumers) 
high  quality  protein  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  any  food  item  on  the  market. 

Pricing  Milk 

With  the  importance  protein  is 
playing  in  our  diets,  it  would  appear 
that  it  would  be  desirable  at  least 
to  price  fluid  milk,  Class  I,  on  the 
basis  of  protein.  To  establish  such  a 
new  program,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
start  with  some  pilot  trials.  In  doing 
so,  full  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  local  and  national  market 
conditions  so  that  satisfactory  pric¬ 
ing  systems  can  be  established  for 
the  future  for  all  areas  of  the  dairy 
industry.  We  hope  to  start  a  pilot 
project  soon. 

Although  the  protein  content  var¬ 


ies  about  half  as  much  as  fat,  there 
is  enough  variation  so  breeders  can 
make  significant  changes  in  protein 
percentages.  To  know  just  how  fast 
and  how  much  progress  we  can 
make  genetically,  and  the  effects  on 
other  constituents  fully,  we  need 
much  more  research  work,  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  large  number  of  cows  in 
herds  in  many  areas. 

To  achieve  this  end,  research 
workers  of  the  American  Dairy  Sci¬ 
ence  Association  organized  a  Milk 
Solids  Research  Committee  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  organize  research  proj¬ 
ects  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  committee  has  been  at  work  for 


the  past  three  years  initiating  proj¬ 
ects  —  and  there  are  now  some 
twenty  stations  cooperating  in  this 
effort.  Six  thousand  cows  tested 
monthly  on  the  project  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  for  each  breed 
is  the  goal  of  the  committee. 

Members  of  the  national  coordi¬ 
nating  committee  are:  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  Dr.  W.  J.  Tyler,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Western,  Dr.  Ralph  Erb, 
Washington  State  University;  South¬ 
ern,  Dr.  C.  J.  Wilcox,  University  of 
Florida;  Northeastern,  Dr.  Stanley 
N.  Gaunt,  Chairman,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Dr.  Ned  D.  Bay- 
ley,  Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Clayton  &  Lambert  announces 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DEALER  OPPORTUNITIES 

for  qualified  erectors  and  contractors 


C&L  SILVER  SHIELD 
FARM  STRUCTURES 

All  Steel  Silos,  Grain  Bins, 
Grain  Drying  Bins,  High 
Moisture  Grain  Storage. 


C&L  STEEL 
SWIMMING  POOLS 

Shipped  directly  from  factory 
for  low-cost  quick  installation 
—  lifetime  quality,  choice  of 
beautiful  styles,  sizes,  shapes. 


Nationally  famous  for  50  years 


For  complete  sales,  installation, 
product  literature,  and  dealership 
details,  PHONE  OR  WRITE: 


FRANK  GAVALETZ 

factory  representative  in  New 
York  and  New  England  States. 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT 


New  York-New  England  Office 
1588  New  Scotland  Rd: 

Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  Phone  HE  9-5150 


TURN  "WET  GRAIN”  PROBLEMS  TO  PROFITS-TWO  WAYS! 


:  • 
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C  &  L  SILVER  SHIELD  3-speed  drying  bins, 
with  exclusive  Dutch-Door  access  at  no  extra  cost! 

Dry  market  and  seed  grain  safely,  in  perfect  pace  with 
every  harvest  or  marketing  need.  These  are  the  original 
low-cost  drying  bins  with  “3  forward  gears.”  Package- 
engineered  high-flow  air  units  have  instant  turn-knob  con¬ 
trol  for  (1)  regular  in-storage  drying  and  moisture  control, 
(2)  new  fast-step  drying,  and  (3)  “overnight”  drying. 

New  Dutch-Poor  access  — big  steel  doors  every  5  ft. 
from  ground  to  roof . . .  handy  built-on  ladder  rungs  inside > 
and  outside!  This  exclusive  C&L  standard  feature  means 
new  ease,  speed,  and  efficiency  and  step-by-step  loading, 
leveling,  sampling,  and  temperature  control. 

Send  the  coupon  for  fully  illustrated  brochure. 

C&L  SILVER  SHIELD  low  cost  oxygen-free  storage 
keeps  hi-moisture  grain  cool  and  safe 

It  costs  less  than  you  may  think  to  end  the  huge  waste  of 
field-drying  feed  grain!  Lifetime  Silver  Shield  storage  units 
help  you  harvest  and  feed  up  to  22%  more  from  your  fields 
—extra  profits  pay  bins  off  in  3  to  5  harvests.  Free  bro¬ 
chure  tells  how  and  describes  the  many  advantages  of  new 
Hopper  Bottom  design,  pushbutton  Adjusta-Flo  unloader, 
and  many  other  exclusive  features.  Send  the  coupon  today! 


POST  OFFICE. 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT,  Buckner,  Ky. 

Please  have  my  distributor  call  to  demonstrate 

□  C&L  Drying  Bins  □  C&L  Oxygen-Free  Storage 

□  Silver  Shield  Silos 

Send  free  color  brochures  with  full  details  of 

□  C&L  Drying  Bins  □  C&L  Oxygen-Free  Storage 

□  Silver  Shield  Silos 
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CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  •  BUCKNER, 
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DREW  MALCOLM  OF  BOSTWICK,  GA.,  farms  over  3000  acres.  Here’s  what  he  says 
about  the  Case  430:  ‘‘I  bought  eight  of  these  tractors  last  spring.  Running  about  15  hours  a  day. 
it’s  nothing  for  us  to  cultivate  cotton  on  5  or  6  gallons.  I  have  nine  other  competitive  tractors, 
but  when  I  can  get  my  equipment  switched  over,  you  are  going  to  see  a  lot  more  Case  tractors 
around  here.” 


£  WsSS 


...with  th 


430,  3-plow  tractor 


CONOMY  CHAMP! 


Last  October,  a  Case  3-4  plow  diesel,  the  model 
530,  set  an  all-time  fuel  economy  record  in  its 
class.  And  NOW  that  record  has  been  smashed 
by  the  3-plow  Case  430,  another  Dynaclonic 
diesel.  The  Case  430  recorded  the  almost  un¬ 
believably  low  figure  of  .408  pounds  of  fuel  per 
belt  hp/hr .  .  .  the  lowest  fuel  consumption  of  any 
diesel  tractor  ever  tested  in  the  30-45  hp.  class! 
Other  current  tractors  in  this  power  class  used 
as  much  as  38%  more  fuel. 

The  official  test  figures  confirmed  what  Case 
owners  had  known  for  months — and  what  has 
produced  some  of  the  strongest  testimonials  in 
Case  history  .  .  .  living  proof  the  430  Dynaclonic 


diesel  delivers  outstanding  power  and  economy 
from  every  drop  of  fuel.  The  record-breaking 
Dynaclonic  diesel  engine  is  available  in  3  power 
sizes:  35  hp*  430,  43  hp*  530  and  50  hp*  630. 

*Sea  level  maximum  b.h.p.  (based  on  60°  F.  and  29.92  in.  Hg).  Calculated  from 
Nebraska  Tests. 

BUT  THERE’S  MORE  SAVINGS! 

Fuel  economy  is  only  part  of  what  a  Case  tractor 
can  save  you.  Right  now ,  Case  dealers  are  making 
deals  that  have  the  others  shaking  their  heads . 

Money— REAL  money— is  coming  your  way 
when  you  talk  to  your  Case  dealer  about  a  trade. 
See  him  first — or  see  him  last — but  see  him ! 


POWER  that  l-a-s-t-s . . . 

and  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  your  Fuel  dollars,  too! 


GET  A 

DEMONSTRATION 

You  may  win  a  Polaroid  Camera 
at  the  same  time! 

We  want  you  to  get  the  true  picture  of  430  power  and  economy.  So  partici¬ 
pating  Case  dealers  are  making  a  unique  demonstration.  They  want  to  get 
you  in  the  driver’s  seat  of  course.  But  then  they  want  to  take  your  picture 
with  a  Polaroid  camera.  Your  demonstration  gives  you  a  chance  to  win  that 
POLAROID  camera  absolutely  free ! 

Shortly  after  your  demonstration,  you’ll  receive  a  photo  of  yourself 
getting  the  true  picture  of  real  farm-proved  tractor  value.  Your  name  will 
be  entered  on  your  dealer’s  list  of  those  who  have  had  demonstrations. 
And  someone  is  going  to  take  that  Polaroid  camera  away  from  him ! 

See  your  Case  dealer  and  get  his  terrific  deal.  See  what  a  Case  tractor 
can  do  for  you.  And  see  if  that  Polaroid  camera  has  your  name  on  it ! 


•  Rugged  heavily  ribbed  block  keeps  precision  parts  in 
positive  alignment. 

•  Revolutionary  Dynaclonic.  Diesel  *  combustion 
chamber  for  maximum  fuel  efficiency. 

•  5-bearing  crankshaft  for  full  support  on  both  sides  of  each 
piston  stroke. 


•  3  transmission  choices  .  .  .  the  right  speed  for  every  job. 

•  Dual-control  hydraulics  give  fast,  accurate  implement 
control. 

•  Standard,  constant  or  independent  PTO  (540or1000  rpm) 

•  Snap-Lock  Eagle  Hitch,  or  flexible  3-point  hitch  that  fits 
most  3-point  equipment. 


for  the 


deal ,  see 


*34  hp,  Supr-Torq  gasoline  engine  also  available. 


CASH  TIGHT  RIGHT  NOW?  Use  the  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan! 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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Deficit  SPENDING 


Brings 

INFLATION 


TAXPAYERS  are  slowly  begin¬ 
ning  to  grasp  the  frightening 
implications  of  the  many  spending 
programs  proposed  in  Washington. 
For  example,  I  hear  that  a  request 
to  increase  the  federal  debt  limit  is 
in  the  works,  and  that  congressional 
O.  K.  will  be  merely  routine.  The 
federal  debt  is  already  around  $291 
billion,  and  unless  the  brakes  are 
applied  promptly  will  go  over  $300 
billion  before  1963. 

What  are  these  spending  pro¬ 
grams?  Here  are  a  few: 

FEDERAL  HOUSING-A  bill  greatly 

to  increase 
federal  housing  is  now  law.  It  is 
labeled  as  a  $9  billion  plus  deal. 

Government  housing  started  in 
1937,  and  in  23  years  only  $900  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  spent.  Recently  the 
program  has  been  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  “subsidized”  housing  for 
middle-income  groups. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  - 

While  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  great 
pressure  from  the  grass  roots,  the 
drive  for  federal  aid  to  education 
continues.  The  initial  appropriation 
called  for  is  not  startling,  but  it  is 
charged  that  the  eventual  objective 
of  the  proponents  is  $5  billion  a  year. 

If  this  program  becomes  law,  the 
northeastern  states  will  send  far 


more  money  to  Washington  than 
they  will  get  back.  It  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  that  states  taking  much  more 
than  they  put  in  will  continue  to  en¬ 
tice  industry  away  from  the  North¬ 
east  because  of  lower  taxes. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  - 

A  program  under  consideration 
would  permanently  increase  the  un¬ 
employment  benefit  period  from  26 
weeks  (now  provided  in  most  states) 
to  39  weeks,  and  would  take  the 
control  of  unemployment  insurance 
from  the  states  and  give  it  to  the 
federal  government.  The  eventual 
aim,  we  are  told  (to  be  reached  by 
January,  1968)  is  to  make  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  average  wage  in  each  state. 

If  this  program  goes  through,  it 
will  mean  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  determines  the  eligibility  of 
the  recipients,  the  amount  and  dur¬ 
ation  of  the  payments,  and  practic¬ 
ally  everything  else  about  the  sys¬ 
tem.  And,  with  the  penalty  of  losing 
federal  aid  and  experience-rating  be¬ 
cause  of  non-compliance,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  state  will  object 

FOREIGN  AID— It  is  estimated  that 
American  taxpay¬ 
ers  have  over  the  years  supplied 
foreign  aid .  totaling  about  $90  bil¬ 
lion,  and  the  end  is  by  no  means  in 


sight.  The  Administration  request 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  4.8  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Recently,  Adlai  Stevenson,  follow¬ 
ing  his  trip  to  South  America,  re¬ 
ported  that  American  prestige  is 
waning  rather  than  increasing,  one 
reason  being  that  the  “help”  is  soak¬ 
ed  up  by  those  in  government  and 
those  already  wealthy,  so  that  little 
if  any  seeps  down  to  the  common 
people.  This  naturally  increases 
their  animosity  toward  America. 

What  is  back  of  this  urge  to  in¬ 
crease  government  spending?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
causes: 

First.  A  definite  philosophy  has 
been  expressed  by  many  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration  that  government 
is  supposed  to  do  everything  for 
everyone.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
citizens  spend  too  much  money  on 
luxuries — and  that  therefore  taxes 
should  be  higher  because  those  in 
government  know  better  than  the  in 
dividuals  how  this  money  should  be 
spent. 

Second.  Along  with  the  idea  that 
government  should  guarantee  pros¬ 
perity  is  the  belief  that  the  way  to 
do  this  is  to  increase  government 
spending.  This  is  based  on  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  buying  power  is 
thereby  created.  This  has  been  dis¬ 
proved  both  by  argument  and  ex¬ 
perience.  If  the  increased  govern¬ 
ment  spending  comes  from  increased 
taxes,  you  merely  transfer  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  from  citizens  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  spending,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  is  “on  the  cuff,”  inflation  fol¬ 
lows,  soon  wiping  out  any  gain — in 
fact,  robbing  the  thrifty  of  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  results  of 
their  saving. 
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What  results  are  likely  to  follow 
this  increased  spending? 

As  indicated,  the  first  inevitable 
result  of  deficit  spending  is  infla¬ 
tion.  Everyone  admits  that  it  is  un¬ 
desirable,  and  although  the  causes 
are  well  known,  little  is  done  to 
combat  it  effectively. 

The  second  result  is  that  America 
is  being  steadily  weakened.  We  are 
not  exporting  greenbacks;  we  are 
sending  material  to  other  countries, 
which  in  many  cases  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed. 

Third,  we  are  weakening  the  mor¬ 
al  fibre  of  America.  With  startling 
rapidity  citizens  are  accepting  the 
proposition  that  government  should 
solve  all  their  problems,  thereby 
failing  to  make  the  effort  to  do  for 
themselves. 

And,  finally,  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  of  central  government  over 
every  person  and  every  business  will 
be  immeasurably  increased.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  control 
accompanies  finance.  And  if  we  are 
persuaded  to  ask  government  to  do 
more  and  more  things  for  us,  we 
cannot  avoid  having  government  do 
more  and  more  to  us. 

I  have  painted  a  dreary  picture. 
But  the  course  of  events  is  not  yet 
inevitable.  Congressmen  do  listen  to 
their  constituents,  and  carry  out 
their  wishes  when  those  wishes  are 
forcibly  expressed.  Individuals  in 
Congress  vote  for  new  spending 
projects  because  they  are  pressured 
by  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  even  more  because  they 
conclude  that  that  is  what  the  vot¬ 
ers  want.  Even  a  substantial  minor¬ 
ity  of  taxpayers  firmly  dedicated  to 
a  return  to  sanity  in  government 
fiscal  affairs  could  turn  the  tide! 

— H.  L.  Cosline 


in  the  crisp  colors  of  autumn 


you’ll  enjoy  this  American  Agriculturist 


September  30- October  IS 


CONDUCTED  BY  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU,  INC. 


See  Nature's  incomparable  colors  as  you  visit  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Nova  Scotia  and  Evangeline  Land,  Quebec,  Boston, 
Salem,  Plymouth,  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the  most  care¬ 
free,  worry-free  trip  you've  ever  taken.  On  this  escorted, 
all-expense  tour,  you'll  have  everything  included  in  the 
price  of  your  ticket.  No  travel  worries  means  you're  free 

to  enjoy  the  places  you’ll  visit  and  the  folks  you'll  meet. 
• 

Here's  a  sample  of  what  you'll  see  and  do  on  one  day 
of  this  American  Agriculturist  FALL  FOLIAGE  TOUR. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

A  day  in  old  Quebec.  You'll  make  a  side  trip  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Saint  Anne  de  Beaupre 
where  you'll  view  the  magnificent  Bascilica,  the  Cyclorama 
of  Jerusalem,  a  wonderful  painting  in  one  piece,  360  feet 
in  circumference  and  45  feet  high.  On  your  return  you'll 
stop  at  Montmorency  Falls  which  has  a  drop  of  almost  300 
feet. 

This  evening  you  are  back  in  Quebec  City  for  another 
dinner  made  memorable  by  incomparable  French  cookery. 

For  complete  information  on  this  colorful  FALL  FOLIAGE 
TOUR,  mail  this  coupon  today.  There's  no  obligation. 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  S-5 
Travel  Service  Bureau 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 

FORM 


Please  rush  me  free  booklet  and  full  information  on  the  all- 
expense  American  Agriculturist-T iB  FALL  FOLIAGE  TOUR,  Sept. 
30— Oct.  15. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Please  I’nut 
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Planned  Program 

As  farming  becomes  more  highly 
mechanized,  many  farm  equipment 
dealers  see  the  increasing  import¬ 
ance  of  fitting  each  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  —  and  each  building— into  a 
planned  program.  One  such  dealer  is 
John  Scofield,  owner  of  the  Kinder- 
hook  Farm  Equipment  Corporation 
at  Kinderhook,  New  York. 

John  grew  up  on  Scoland  Farm, 
near  Poundridge,  New  York,  a  dairy 
farm  now  operated  by  his  brother 
Stewart.  After  graduation  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  with  an  M.S.  in  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering,  John  was  an 
extension  District  Engineer  for  five# 
years  in  the  Empire  State.  .With  his 
wife,  Ruth,  and  four  children,  he 
lives  in  a  house  similar  in  most  re¬ 
spects  to  many  modern  homes,  with 
the  exception  that  it  boasts  a  draft¬ 
ing  room  in  the  basement. 


Some  Suggestions 

It  is  in  this  room  that  John  pre¬ 
pares  plans  for  remodeling  farm 
buildings — or  building  new  ones— 
that  are  necessary  for  the  best  use 
of  the  equipment  he  will  install, 
whether  barn  cleaner,  bulk  tank, 
bunk  feeder,  or  some  other  muscle 
replacer.  It  is  also  here  that  he  pond¬ 
ers  the  need  for  better  planning,  and 
the  relationship  between  farmers 
and  the  dealers  who  serve  them. 
Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
and  ideqs  that  have  sugared  off 

from  such  cogitation: 

\ 

■J  “Industry  has  used  expert  con- 
■  ■  sultants  for  years  in  planning 
machinery  changes,  location  o  f 
buildings,  and  remodeling.  Many 
farmers  have  investments  that  justi¬ 
fy  spending  some  money  to  ‘look  be¬ 
fore  they  leap’.” 

2  “Don’t  wait  until  you  have  a  silo 
■  all  built  before  you  think  about 
where  a  bunk  feeder  might  be 
placed.  You  may  find  that  a  swamp 
is  the  only  place  where  the  feeding 
area  fits,  or  that  umpteen  gates  have 
to  be  opened  to  make  the  thing 
work.  Plan  ahead.” 


We  mean  it’s  made  for  farm  homes. 

We  mean  it’s  made  for  farm  buildings. 

It’s  Unico  251  white  house  paint,  from  the  United  Cooperatives  plant. 

United  and  the  Unico  trade  mark  are  owned  by  farmers.  Not  essentially  to 
make  money  for  farmers.  But  to  make  things  farmers  need. 

Why  different  than  city  paint ? 

Because  paint  on  a  farm  resists  only  the  natural  elements.  No  soot.  No 
smog.  No  chemical  fumes. 

So? 

Unico  251  chalks  slower  than  paints  made  for  city  air  polluted  by  man 
. .  .  chalks  fast  enough  to  stay  clean,  slow  enough  to  last  at  least  two 
years  longer  than  “city”  paint.  And  it  costs  no  more. 

Unico  Paints. . .  Proven  On  More  Than  Two  Million  Farm  Buildings 


0  “Working  with  a  reputable  deal- 
er  has  a  lot  of  plusses.  He  can 
often  help  arrange  financing  by 
showing  loan  people  just  how  the  in 


At  your  GLF  Service  Agency 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 


PERMIT  me  to  rearrange  some 
words  penned  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott:  “Breathes  there  a  farmer 
with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  him¬ 
self  hath  said,  when  looking  at  shed 
or  long  conveyor — why’d  I  put  that 

- j —  thing  there?”  Even  if  the 

poetry  is  terrible,  the  problem  is  per¬ 
tinent.  The  big  boat  in  the  basement, 
the  silo  that  blocks  barn  expansion, 
the  bunk  feeding  area  that  turns 
into  a  bottomless  quagmire — all  are 
examples  of  poor  advance  planning 
on  the  part  of  someone. 

There  are  many  competent  people 
whose  advice  will  help  in  avoiding 
such  pitfalls.  County  agents,  college 
engineering  specialists  (and  the  bul¬ 
letins  they  author),  power  company 
farm  representatives,  equipment 
dealers,  and  other  farmers  who  have 
tried  vaiious  methods,  can  all  shed 
light  on  any  remodeling  or  new  con¬ 
struction  job  on  the  farm.  The  best 
way  is  probably  to  consult  them  all; 
just  one  idea  from  each  may  be 
worth  plenty  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
convenience.  Says  a  famous  indus¬ 
trial  management  consultant,  “There 
are  two  common  denominators  of  all 
successful  businessmen — they  know 
where  to  get  expert  advice  and 
they’re  humble  enough  \o  use  it.” 


vestment  will  pay  off.  He  can  help 
‘program  plan’  the  growth  of  facili¬ 
ties  over  the  years  and  will  sort  out 
reliable  companies  to  represent. 

“If  he  is  able  to  make  a  reasonable 
margin,  he  can  afford  to  go  to  bat 
for  his  customers  with  loaned  equip¬ 
ment  or  special  holiday  service  for 
breakdowns.  Buying  equipment  from 
a  cut-rate  artist  down  the  road,  then 
going  to  a  local  dealer  for  parts  and 
service,  doesn’t  work  out  for  either 
farmer  or  dealer  in  the  long  run.” 

4  “Be  realistic  about  your  abilities 
and  remember  that  you  don’t 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


John  Scofield  of  Kinder¬ 
hook,  N.  Y.,  believes  that  a 
dealer  has  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  helping  farmers  with 
‘‘management  engineer- 

•  » i  ^ 

ing. 


Management  Engineering 
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Forage  Program 

OUR  farm  is  on  the  heavy  clay 
soils  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  these 
soils,  especially  Narragansett,  but 
our  seeding  mixtures  also  include 
Viking  trefoil,  timothy  and  some¬ 
times  bromegrass 
or  orchard  grass. 
-  Alfalfa  tends  to 
winter  kill  on 
many  of  our  fields, 
but  Viking  is  very 
persistent.  The  or¬ 
chard  grass  is 
good  in  small 
acreages  for  early 
hay  or  silage,  but 
it  can  grow  too 

Chester  Lee  „  ,  ,  .  ,, 

fast  to  handle. 

We  start' haying  before  we  put  in 
grass  silage.  By  waiting  until  the 
15th  or  20th  of  June,  the  grass  silage 
doesn’t  have  so  much  juice  with  our 
direct  cut  method  of  putting  it  in. 
We  put  35-40  acres  of  our  134  acres 
of  hay  in  the  silo. 

Even  then,  though,  I  notice  that 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture.  One 
14’  x  56’  silo  filled  with  grass  is  used 
to  feed  dry  cows  and  young  stock 
and  they  never  seem  to  lack  for 
water  even  when  the  creek  is  frozen 
up  in  the  winter.  The  other  silo  (14’ 
x  50’)  is  filled  with  grass  that  is  half 
fed  out  during  the  summer,  then 
filled  up  with  corn.  We  plant  two  or 
three  varieties  of  corn,  including  one 
late  variety  that  stays  green  in  the 
fall.  In  1960,  we  cut  the  last  of  this 
variety  on  the  20th  of  October;  it 
still  wasn’t  frozen  very  hard  be¬ 
cause  we’re  right  near  the  lake  and 
last  fall  was  a  real  late  one  anyway. 
We  like  all  varieties  to  be  in  the 
dent  stage  before  cutting. 

Our  65  milkers  also  get  plenty  of 
hay,  mow  dried  on  a  drier  installed 
in  1944.  By  using  the  drier,  we  nor¬ 
mally  have  most  of  our  hay  in  by 
the  1st  of  July.  Our  rule  is  that  in 
order  to  get  haying  done  early, 
you’ve  got  to  get  going  early  in 
June  —  whether  the  weather  looks 
just  right  or  not. 

We  got  started  using  a  drier  from 
an  experience  in  1943  when  my 
brother  and  I  decided  to  listen  to  the 
county  agent’s  advice  and  put  hay 
in  early.  We  took  off  and  horsed  the 
whole  first  cutting  in  by  the  1st  of 
July  —  then  the  first  thing  we  did 
every  morning  was  to  look  and  see 
if  the  barn  was  still  there.  When 
feeding  next  winter,  we  discovered 
black  spots  in  the  mows  six  feet 
across. 

In  1944  we  decided  to  install  a 
mow  drier,  and  designed  and  put 
together  a  homemade  job.  We  used 
it  for  loose  hay  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  now  random  drop  stand¬ 
ard  size  bales  on  it  with  just  as  good 
results.  I,  wouldn’t  be  without  it  for 
making  top  quality  hay.  —  Chester 
Lee,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 


About  9%  of  our  eggs  are  sold 
through  a  self-service  machine  in 
front  of  our  house.  The  people  who 
buy  them  are  local  residents;  my  ad-, 
vice  is  never  to  plan  on  tourist  trade 
when  setting  up  a  self-service  egg 
dispenser.  It’s  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  one  truck  driver  who 
drives  for  a  national  grocery  chain 
buys  his  eggs  out  front. 

The  rest  of  our  egg  production  is 


sold  to  stores,  diners,  etc.  One  of  our 
customers  has  taken  our  eggs  for  at 
least  20  years.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
such  specialized  markets  paying  a 
premium  over  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  price,  we  would  have  sold  the 
hens  long  ago. 

We  keep  egg  production  costs 
down  by  remodeling  the  buildings 
we  have  rather  than  putting  up  a 
completely  modern  poultry  house. 
Costs  are  also  kept  in  line  by  using 
home-grown  feed. 

f Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Morris  Johnson  is  filling 
his  a  u  t  o  m  a  t  i  c  “egge- 
teria.”  It  makes  a  good 
supplement  to  his  egg 
business  with  stores,  din¬ 
ers,  etc.,  but  he  doesn’t 
recommend  trying  to  move 
all  eggs  through  machines. 


Personal  Farm  Experience 
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(Continued  fiom  Opposite  Page) 

There  are  several  farms  involved 
in  our  business  setup;  about  10 
years  ago  we  decided  to  incorporate. 
It’s  a  good  system  if  a  family  wants 
to  keep  a  farm  business  intact; 
transfer  to  the  next  generation  is 
easier.  —  Morris  Johnson,  Batavia, 
New  York 

Saved  iho  Crop 

We  were  delighted  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  word  last  November  from 
e  1  e  v  e  h  American  Agriculturist 
readers,  offering  suggestions  on 
keeping  the  birds  from  completely 
destroying  our  blueberry  crop.  The 
majority,  suggested  covering  the 
bushes  with  cheesecloth,  and  that  is 
what  we  did.  Having  purchased  a 
total  of  150  yards  of  cheesecloth. 


one  yard  wide,  my  husband  and  I 
settled  to  the  task  of  running  the 
strips  of  cloth  together  on  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  We  made  one  large 
piece,  90  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide, 
with  which  we  covered  the  major 
portion  of  the  row.  With  the  remain¬ 
ing  30  foot  strip  and  some  leftover 
cheesecloth,  we  made  some  smaller 
pieces  to  cover  bushes  on  the  ends 
that  were  too  tall  or  too  awkwardly 
shaped  to  be  included  in  the  main 
section.  We  tied  the  cheesecloth  to¬ 
gether  underneath  the  bushes.  This 
was  over  the  weekend  of  July  4th, 
at  which  time  the  grackles  had  been 
gathering  in  the  surrounding  trees 
for  a  week,  and  a  few  berries  had 
begun  to  turn. 

After  a  week,  we  started  picking. 
In  that  time,  the  grackles,  which 


had  been  our  chief  source  of  trouble 
a  year  earlier,  had  become  discour¬ 
aged  and  left  for  greener  pastures 
— someone  else’s  uncovered  bushes. 
Actually,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
highly  destructive  birds  we  would 
not  have  gone  to  this  amount  of 
trouble,  as  none  of  the  other  birds 
had  ever  made  a  dent  in  the  crop, 
although  they  certainly  were  in 
them  all  day.  It  seems  that  only  the 
grackles  knocked  down  so  many 
berries,  mostly  underripe  to  one  ex¬ 
tent  or  another.  The  others  always 
ate  a  few  berries  and  left.  As  it  was, 
there  were  invariably  spaces  that  we 
could  not  completely  close  in  with 
the  cheesecloth,  and  we  had  to  go 
out  occasionally  and  get  birds  out  of 
the  covering.  As  we  rescued  65 
quarts  we  can’t  feel  that  they  did 


much  damage  this  time,  and  when 
wc  reached  that  number  we  removed 
the  cheesecloth. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  again  for 
helping  us  by  printing  my  original 
letter,  and  many  thanks  also  to  the 
kind  people  who  took  the  time  to 
write  and  offer  their  advice.  —  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Horner,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Fmlin« 

For  two  years  we  have  used  the 
green  chop  method  of  feeding  our 
cows  during  the  summer.  This  way 
we  keep  our  cows  in  a  small  field 
near  the  barn,  where  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  our  only  supply  of  water, 
which  is  pumped  into  troughs  for 
them.  We  feed  hay  in  racks  in  the 
field  each  day,  and  green  chop  twice 
daily,  all  they  will  eat. 

We  use  alfalfa  first  and  second 
cutting,  sudan  grass,  and  possibly 
some  oats  for  green  chop  material 
during  summer,  then  corn  during 
fall  months. 

Flies  are  a  problem  because  cows 
are  not  stanchioned  but  only  go 
through  milking  parlor  to  be  milked. 
However,  we  used  a  powder  (Mar- 
late)  on  their  backs  last  year  about 
every  three  weeks,  and  this  gave 
fairly  good  control.-— L.  E.  Hopkins, 
Bath ,  N.  Y. 

4  ’ROWXED  A  I  OIK  A4.I: 

ki\<; 

LENN  SMITH  was  named  For¬ 
age  King  of  Jefferson  County  at 
a  forage  harvesting  demonstration 
day  in  June.  Glenn 
and  his  father 
Lyle  operate  a  40 
cow  farm  near 
Watertown,  New 
York.  During  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  with 
Glenn,  I  gathered 
a  few  notes  on  the 
Smiths’  prize-win¬ 
ning  forage  pro¬ 
gram  and  thought 
you  might  like  to 
share  their  experiences. 

To  make  grass  silage,  they  mow, 
wilt,  rake,  then  pick  up  with  a  chop¬ 
per  and  blow  it  into  false  endgate 
wagorts.  DuPuits  alfalfa  and  com¬ 
mon  timothy  are  used  as  a  usual 
seeding  mixture;  Climax  timothy  is 
not  used  because  it  lags  behind  Du¬ 
Puits  in  reaching  the  most  desir¬ 
able  harvesting  stage,  whereas  the 
common  type  keeps  pace.  Grass  sil¬ 
age  is  used  for  summer  feeding  in 
a  permanent  pasture-silage-grazing 
meadow  aftermath  program.  A  silo 
unloader  in  the  14’  x  48’  silo  takes 
the  backache  out  of  silage  handling. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  mow  in 
the  morning,  start  filling  silo  right, 
after  lunch.  If  weather  allows,  the 
silo  is  filled  fast  to  minimize  spoil¬ 
age.  After  summer  feeding  N  there 
are  normally  only  a  few  feet  of 
grass  silage  left  when  it  comes  time 
to  begin  filling  with  corn. 

The  Smiths  like  corn  silage  better 
than  grass  silage  for  winter  feed — 
in  fact,  they  would  use  corn  all  sum¬ 
mer  if  they  had  the  silo  capacity. 
They  feel  that  the  grain  in  the  ears 
helps  maintain  body  weight  and 
stimulate  production.  Although  they 
have  not  used  direct  cut  grass  silage, 
they  believe  that  it  would  pull  cow 
body  weight  down  even  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  wilted  grass  silage. 

Hay  is  not  neglected  in  the  for¬ 
age  program.  In  1960  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  was  in  the.  barn  by  the  4th  of 
July,  using  a  kicker  baler.  Random 
drop  of  bales  was  used  this  year,  a 
real  labor  saver.  Hay  is  field  cured, 
but  by  cutting  early  and  working 
carefully  they  make  good  hay. 

—G.L.C. 


reat  dry  cows 
vith  Pen-FZ  to  help 


v 

v  a.  .. 


Ask  for  “Pen-eff-zee”  available  in 
tubes  or  disposable  plastic  syringes. 


'IWO-FISTED”  APPROACH  FOR  SUPERIOR  RESULTS  —  Antibiotics  slow  reproduction  of  mas- 
'fe  organisms,  but  do  not  kill.  The  nitrofurans  kill  germs  by  starvation. 

b  Pen-FZ,  nitrofurazone,  one  of  the  nitrofurans,  is  combined  with  an  antibiotic  to  achieve  effective¬ 
's  unequalled  by  other  mastitis  treatments.  Pen-FZ  is  better  than  antibiotics  alone  .  .  .  better  because 
n|y  Pen-FZ  contains  nitrofurazone.  Available  in  syringes  or  tubes. 


Milk  from  producing  cows  should  be  withheld  from  human  consumption  for  72  hours  following  treat¬ 
ment  with  Pen  F Z,  as  with  all  mastitis  prepmatidns. 


BSP?! 


Roland  Kincaid,  Victoria  Guernsey  herdsman,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  treats  a  dry  cow  with  Pen-FZ.  He 
uses  one  Pen-FZ  treatment  in  each  quarter  to  help 
prevent  mastitis  “fresheningflare-up”  atcalvingtime. 


Waiting  until  mastitis  breaks  out  to  start 
control  measures  is  like  waiting  until  it 
rains  to  fix  the  roof. 

If  you  have  cows  with  a  history  of  mas¬ 
titis  when  in  production,  treat  them  when 
theyhe  dry  to  prevent  “freshening  flare-up.” 

Reducing  the  possibility  of  mastitis  re¬ 
currence  helps  keep  udders  healthy  .  .  . 
guards  against  production  loss. 

Pen-FZ  treatment  of  dry  cows  eliminates 
the  problem  of  withholding  milk  from  mar¬ 
ket  after  treatment. 

To  reduce  mastitis  recurrence  in  your 
herd,  follow  this  Pen-FZ  “dry  cow”  treat¬ 
ment  program: 

For  average  problem  —  inject  Pen-FZ  in 
each  quarter  after  last  milking. 

For  chronic  problem  —  inject  Pen-FZ  in 
each  quarter  immediately  after  last  milk¬ 
ing.  Repeat  treatment  once  per  week  for 
2  weeks. 
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OINTMENT 
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CALF  SCOUR  y 
TABS  * 


Dairy  health  products  that  work 

Udder  Ointment  —  keeps  udders  in  peak 
milking  condition 

Calf  Scour  Tabs  —  fights  calf  scours  and 
pneumonia 

POL — removes  horns  safely  and  painlessly 
NFZ  Puffer  —  protection  against  infection 
from  wounds,  pinkeye,  docking,  etc. 

Write  for  free  mastitis  folder, 
“Prevent  Freshening  Flare-up.” 


PUT  MORE  HEALTH  INTO  LIFE 
BY  STARVING  GERMS  TO  DEATH 


nitrofurans 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Division  of  Richardson  Mcrieil  Inc. 
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to  the  GREAT  11th  Annual 
NYABC  Cattle  Show,  August  22-23 
550  CATTLE  COMPETING 

Judging  starts  8  A.M.  each  day. 

August  22  Individual  classes  and  championships 

August  23  Junior  Showmanship  Contest  and  Group  Classes 

Roth  Days  Tours  of  the  barns  and  laboratory  facilities  at  headquarters 
Chicken  Barbecue  Lunches 


fAl 


at  NYABC's  Judd  Falls  Road  headquarters 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative 


P.O.  Box  528-AA 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SICKLE  BAR  MOWER... 
PRICED  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDENER 


he  Jari  "chief” 


$159.50 

(Slight  Freight  Variation) 


32"  cut  —  levels  heavy 
grass,  weeds,  saplings 
with  ease.  Write  today 
for  full  details  and 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Jari  Products,  Inc. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Dept.  1210. 


OUTSTANDING  PRODUCTION  is  the  Goal  of 
cattle  breeding  and  can  be  bought  at  the 
1961  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Sale 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1961 
Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Two  cows  consigned  by  farmer-breeders  in 
the  1960  State  Sale  are  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  records  in  the  buyers'  herds:; 

#1  4-9  285  13,710  669 

#2  5-10  270  12,800  670 

The  1961  offering  consists  of  fresh  and 
close-up,  young  cows  and  bred  heifers,  with 
good  records;  or  from  dams  with  9-10-11- 
12,000  lbs.  of  Jersey  milk,  with  Tested 
Sires  and  Dams  close.  Many  classified  Very 
Good. 

Catalogs  on  request  from 
ALFRED  PARTRIDGE,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-81,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


W  GLUE  ^ 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


- -  cn'.v^l 

DpeneTR**' 


Works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  “Iroien"  parts! 

^  LIQUID  . 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  C.0MPAN Y 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


CHAMPION  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Solve  your 


HMems — contact: 


VALLEY 


Warsaw,  New  York 
Phone:  540 


THROWS  SNOW 
UP  TO  70  FEET 

Front  and  rear  models  to  fit  all  makes 
of  tractors  and  all  four  wheel  drive  Jeeps 
and  Trucks.  PTO  and  engine  driven. 
Will  clear  roads  in  minutes.  Eliminates 
snow  fences  for  re-drifting. 

r  ”  “Mail  coupon  for  complete  Information  - 


Name  . . 

Address  . . 

. State 

County... 

Model  . . . 

I 


Town  . 

* 

Tel  . 

Name  of  Tractor 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Happy 

Holiday 

% 

Tours! 


Q 


Hawaii 's  heartwarming 
“Aloha!”  when  our  ship 
sails  and  arrives.  .  .  music, 
flowers,  and  gaiety.'  .  .  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling 
spectacles  in  the  whole 
realm  of  travel. 

— Photo:  Matson  Line 


EXT  MONTH  will  come  our 
last  tour  for  this  year  —  our 

_ _  popular  Fall  Foliage  Tour 

(Sept.  30-Oct.  15).  This  is  a 
deluxe  bus  trip  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Canada  and 
New  England,  just  when  fall  foliage 
is  at  its  best. 


We’ll  see  Quebec,  St.  Anne-de-Beau- 
pre,  Montmorency  Falls,  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Evangeline  Land.  Then  we  will  ferry 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Bar  Har¬ 
bor,  Maine,  drive  through  Acadia 
National  Park,  and  travel  southward 
to  visit  historic  places  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  is  an  escorted  tour,  and  the 
cost  is  unbelievably  low — only  $385! 
This  price  includes  everything — all 
meals  and  tips,  hotels,  transporta¬ 
tion,  sightseeing,  baggage  handling, 
and  the  services  of  our  competent 
tour  escort. 

Don’t  delay  in  sending  in  your 
reservation,  as  the  time  is  getting 
short.  We  can  promise  you  that 
you’ll  love  every  moment  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  tour.  For  full  details,  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
us  today. 


Hawaiian  Tour  in  '62 


Our  first  tour  in  1962  will  be  a 
marvelous  trip  to  Hawaii,  Jan.  11  to 
Feb.  11.  The  other  day  we  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Spearing,  Sr.,  of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  who 
went  with  us  to  Hawaii  in  1959  and 
to  California  last  January.  They 
said,  “American  Agriculturist  tours 
are  travel  perfection,  and  we  want 
to  go  to  Hawaii  with  you  again!” 

Ever  since  we  announced  this  tour 
last  month,  requests  for  the  itiner¬ 
ary  have  been  pouring  in.  Here  are 
some  highlights  of  this  outstanding 
tour: 

•  Our  train  trips  to  and  from  the 
West  Coast  will  be  truly  in  the  “lap 
of  luxury.”  We  will  go  West  on  the 
fabulous  Super  Chief  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  and  return  on  another  great 
sightseeing  train,  the  California 
Zephyr. 

•  We’ll  have  two  days  of  sightseeing 
and  relaxation  in  California  before 
boarding  our  ship.  We’ll  see  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Glendale,  Hollywood,  Beverly 
Hills,  and  Santa  Monica. 


•  We  will  have  five  unforgettable 
days  cruising  on  the  beautiful  SS 
Lurline,  a  veritable  floating  palace 
that  will  take  us  to  Hawaii. 


•  Native  Hawaiian  dancers  and  mu¬ 


sicians  will  welcome  us  to  Hawaii, 
and  then  will  begin  eleven  magical 
days  in  this  tropical  Paradise.  We’ll 
visit  four  of  the  islands,  and  see 
scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
color — a  giant  fern-tree  forest,  ma¬ 
jestic  mountains,  volcano  craters, 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  pine¬ 
apple  fields,  sparkling  beaches,  and 
fields  of  orchids. 

•  Everywhere  we  go,  we  will  stay 
in  beautiful  hotels,  and  one  of  them 
is  located  directly  on  Waikiki  Beach. 

•  After  Hawaii,  we’ll  have  another 
happy  5-day  cruise  aboard  the  SS 
Lurline,  with  San  Francisco  our  des¬ 
tination.  Here  we  will  have  two 
whole  days  before  boarding  the 
famed  California  Zephyr  for  the  trip 
home. 

If  you  have  been  dreaming  of 
visiting  our  gorgeous  new  State  of 
Hawaii,  we  urge  you  to  come  with 
us  on  this  tour.  You’ll  enjoy  the 
ease  of  traveling  with  our  compe¬ 
tent  tour  escort  to  look  after  you. 
You  can  look  forward  to  delicious 
meals,  first  class  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  fascinating  sightseeing,  and 
the  best  of  company!  The  all-ex¬ 
pense  ticket  includes  everything, 
even  tips. 

For  full  information  and  cost,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  on  this  page  and 
mail  it  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  hope 
you’ll  decide  to  come  with  us  either 
on  this  Hawaiian  Tour  or  our  Fall 
Foliage  Tour  to  Canada.  Check  the 
itinerary  you  want  on  the  coupon, 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  with 
pleasure. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  ob¬ 
ligation  on  my  part,  the  follow¬ 
ing  itinerary  (check  one  or  both): 

Fall  Foliage  Tour 

(Sept.  30-Oct.  15) - 

Hawaiian  Tour 

(Jan.  11-Feb.  11) - 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 


Please  print  or  write  plainlj 
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Longer  Silo  Life 


Surer  Crop  Protection 
Lower  Maintenance  Cost 

Now,  add  extra  years  to  the  life  of  your 
silo — at  little  extra  cost — by  ordering 
it  Factory  Creosote  Treated.  In  this-, 
scientific  process,  air  is  first  removed 
from  the  wood  cells  .  .  .  then  the  creo¬ 
sote  is  forced  deep  down  into  the  wood 
under  heavy  pressure.  Your  factory- 
creosoted  silo  looks  better,  lasts  longer, 
gives  you  better  silage  protection  by 
far.  And  more  than  pays  for  itself  by 
eliminating  costly  paint  jobs  forever. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  today  for  Free 
catalog. 

UNADILIA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-8II,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 

Also  wood  glue  laminated  barn  rafters 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Wide  range  of 
sizes  and  capacities 

•  20  ga.  galvanized  steel  con¬ 
struction  with  double-thick 
zinc  coated  bottoms  for  added 
service. 

•  Horizontal  and  vertical  corru¬ 
gations  add  extra  strength- 
extra  life. 

•  Available  with  one  or  more 
built-in  waterers,  with  auto¬ 
matic  float  valves,  if  wanted. 
Ideal  for  watering  hogs,  sheep, 
and  other  small  farm  animals. 


See  your  dealer  today  or  write 
THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CEUNA,  OHIO 


SEE  CEUNA  FIRST f 

FOR  THE  FINEST  • 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

colors  . $1.00 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Sore  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing: , 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  . .  .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


•HIST 
ANOTHER 
NUMBER 

'T'HERE  isn’t  a  man  alive  who 
hasn’t  faced  the  unhappy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fairer  sex  who  feels  she 
is  being  taken  for  granted.  Every 
secretary,  at  some  time  or  other,  is 
convinced  that  her  boss  looks  at  her 
as  though  she  were  part  of  the  office 
furniture.  Every  wife  has  wailed  to 
her  husband  “as  far  as  you’re  con¬ 
cerned,  I’m  just  the  house  and  maid 
service!” 

The  hen  has  long  since  gone  a 
long  way  down  the  path  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  automated  machine.  Millions 
of  them  live  in  tiny  cages,  have  feed 
and  water  brought  to  them  in 
troughs — and  eggs  taken  away  on  an 
endless  belt.  If  they  shared  human 
emotions,  I  am  sure  they  would  feel 
as  though  they  were  just  another 
serial  number. 

Now  the  cow  is  going  to  be  as¬ 
signed  code  numbers  that  she  will 
carry  for  her  lifetime.  Simple  cow 
names  like  Susie,  Bessie  or  Daisy 
just  don’t  fit  the  electronic  brains 
of  modern  calculators. 

Electronic  processing  of  DHIC 
records  has  shown  that  it  would  be 
convenient  for  each  cow  to  be  as¬ 
signed  a  code  number  indicating  her 
status  concerning  disease  control, 
production  records,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  No  two  cows  in  the  whole 
country  would  have  the  same  num¬ 
ber — electronically  speaking,  every 
cow  would  have  her  own  set  of 
digits. 

Once  upon  a  time,  dairymen  knew 
each  cow  by  name  and  could  usually 
tell  you  something  about  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  animal.  In  fact,  I 
can  remember  naming  some  cows 
according  to  their  characteristics — 
like  Old  Swayback,  Horned  Ace,  and 
Brindle.  In  coming  years,  the  cow’s 
name  may  consist  of  four  or  five 
hoies  punched  in  an  electronic  pro¬ 
cessing  card.  I  have  no  personal 
nostalgia  over  this  development; 
let’s  hope  Ol’  Boss  doesn’t  either. 

*  — G.L.C. 


SLEEPY  LAGOON 

RECENTLY  we  have .  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  use  of  la¬ 
goons  to  dispose  of  poultry  manure. 
First  of  all,  this  is  simply  a  means 
of  disposal  with  no  returns  or  bene¬ 
fits  even  if  a  true  lagoon  is  used. 

Most  of  the  lagoons  popularized 
in  the  press  are  not  true  lagoons 
but  are  only  open  septic  tanks.  A 
true  lagoon  that  would  not  give  off 
offensive  odors  at  times  would  have 
to  be  about  one  to  two  acres  for 
every  1,300  hens.  In  addition,  a  good 
water  supply  would  be  required  be¬ 
cause  the  t  evaporation  from  '  this 
area  is  considerable. 

To  prevent  odors,  the  material  in 
the  lagoon  must  be  kept  covered 
with  water  but  at  no  time  should 
the  dejDth  be  over  three  to  four  feet 
or  photosynthetic  processes  slow 
down.  This  rules  out  the  use  of 
streams  of  natural  drainage  areas 
for  a  water  supply.  Another  pond 
or  a  well  must  be  used  to  maintain 
a  pi’oper  water  level. 

Lagoons  do  not  remain  active  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  At  this  time  they 
serve  only  as  a  storage  area  until 
temperatures  again  rise  to  a  point 
where  bacterial  action  starts. 

At  the  present  time  we  feel  la¬ 
goons  should  only  be  considered  as 
a  last  resort,  —  C.  E.  Ostrander, 
Poultry  Dept.,  Cornell  University. 


SEE  YOU  AT  OUR  BOOTH 
AT  THE  N.Y.  STATE  FAIR 

SEPTEMBER  1-9,  SYRACUSE 


527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  HA  2-01 86 

MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk  Producers - 92  cooperatives 

—  representing  22,000  producers  — united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 


We’re  the  SPECIALIST  team 


.  .  .  SPECIALIST  in  regional  air  travel  with  convenient  com¬ 
muter  schedules,  serving  all  of  New  York  State  and  New 
England.  See  us  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  —  MOHAWK 


AIRLINES  booth. 

list?  '  / 


CALL  A  SPECIALIST— CALL  MOHAWK 

Look  for  us  in  “The  Yellow  Pages”  or 
phone  your  travel  agent 


The  SPECIALIST  Airline 
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I  WAS  JUST 


EGGS 

Profit  or  Loss? 


Looks  like  that  old  devil,  the  cost/ 
price  squeeze  will  be  gouging  us 
again  this  year  on  eggs.  There’ll  he  a 
lot  more  pullets  housed  this  fall,  so 
egg  prices  most  likely  will  be  down 
.  .  .  and  ^rain  prices  will  be  up. 

The  only  sensible  thing  you  can 
do  about  it  is  to  tackle  the  job  of 
cutting  your  costs  of  producing  a 
dozen  eggs.  If  your  feed  costs  are  up 
around  20c  a  dozen  (or  higher)  in¬ 
stead  of  down  around  12c  to  13c  a 
dozen,  right  there’s  the  best  place  to 
start  economizing. 

But  when  I  say  you  should  econo¬ 
mize  on  the  feed,  I  don’t  mean  you 
should  shop  around  for  a  cheaper 
feed,  necessarily.  What  you  should 
do  is  look  for  a  more  efficient  feed. 
And  there’s  a  big  difference  between 
cheap  feed  and  efficient  feed.  The  one 
is  low-cost  per  pound,  the  other  is 
low-cost  per  dozen  eggs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  layer  ration 
such  as  the  premium  quality  ration 
Watkins  recommends  may  cost  a 
little  more  per  pound  than  the 
cheapest  feed  you  can  find.  But  with 
the  efficiency  factors  Watkins  MIN- 
VITE  for  Layers  supplies,  it  does  so 
much  more  for  you  that  it  actually 
costs  much  less  per  dozen  eggs  .  .  . 
and  after  all,  that’s  what  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in. 

What  actually  happens  is  that 
MIN-VITE’S  MINeral-VITamin-An- 
tibiotic  fortification  increases  the 
feed  efficiency  of  your  layers.  Either 
you’ll  get  more  eggs  per  pounds  of 
feed,  or  you’ll  use  less  feed  ...  or 
both.  And  on  top  of  that,  you’ll  help 
head  off  a  variety  of  nutritional 
stresses  that  may  cause  a  slump  or 
disease. 

Recent  surveys  show  the  Watkins 
recommended  ration  sustaining  a  lay 
rate  as  high  as  90%.  (The  average 
about  78%).  Some  operators  are  re¬ 
porting  total  feed  costs  of  about  10c 
a  dozen  .  .  .  with  the  average  running 
between  12c  and  13c  a  dozen  includ¬ 
ing  grain. 

On  the  Watkins  Layer  Pro¬ 
gram,  you  buy  the  efficiency  fac¬ 
tors  separately  ...  in  Watkins 
MEV-VITE  for  Layers.  You  use 
this  to  fortify  locally  purchased 
proteins,  and  your  own  grains, 
according  to  one  of  the  several 
recommended  formulas.  This 
gives  you  the  efficiency  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  quality  ration  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost  .  .  .  and  the  low 
cost  eggs  you  can  make  money 
on. 

P.  S. — Next  time  your  Watkins 
Dealer  calls,  be  sure  to  fill  out  an 
entry  blank  for  Watkins  new  GO 
MEXICO  Sweepstakes.  You  could  be 
one  of  10  lucky  couples  to  win  a 
free  vacation  at  the  fabulous  Pierre 
Marques  Hotel  in  Acapulco.  Mexico. 
Winners  will  fly  to  Mexico  via  Mexi- 
cana  Airlines'  famous  Golden  Aztec 
Jet. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  Newark,  N.  j. 


SILLY  CAPERS  ? 

I  noted  with  disgust  your  recent 
big  display  article  about  Bill  Smith 
of  Big  Flats  and  his  Cadillac.  This 
kind  of  publicity  simply  makes  non¬ 
farm  people,  most  of  whom  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  support  measures  and 
how  they  work,  think  all  farmers 
are  getting  rich  at  the  taxpayers  ex¬ 
pense.  I  assume  you  know  the  facts 
are  that  U.  S.  farmers  receive  not 
more  than  10%  of  their  total  income 
from  government  price  supports  and 
agricultural  subsidies. 

A  comparison  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  government  aid  ac¬ 
counts  for  10%  of  the  total  farm 
income  in  Canada,  11%  for  Austria, 
15%  for  Switzerland,  16%  for  the 
Netherlands,  42%  for  Great  Britain, 
and  53%  for  Norway. 

What  surprises  me,  Hugh,  is  that 
you  played  up  such  a  silly  caper  in¬ 
to  an  important  item  in  your  paper. 
Slapping  agriculture  in  the  face 
should  never  be  used  as  a  method 
of  showing  your  displeasure  for  any 
program.  —  J.  J.  Sugden,  Himrod , 
New  York 

Editor’s  Note:  Letters  favoring  or 
disapproving  Bill  Smith’s  action  and 
our  comments  on  it  are  split  about 
50-50.  Certainly,  publicity  pertaining 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Cadillac  will 
not  improve  public  relations  for 
agriculture.  However,  I  doubt'  that 
trying  to  sweep  the  situation  under 
the  rug  will  cause  it  to  disappear! 

To  me,  comparing  farm  subsidies 
here  with  those  in  other  countries 
is  a  waste  of  time.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  America  should  be  socia¬ 
listic  because  other  countries  choose 
to  be  so.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  subsidies  help  or 
hurt  agriculture.  From  my  point  of 
view,  they  have  done  American 
farmers  great  harm  in  the  past,  are 
doing  harm  now,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. — H.L.C. 

NONSENSE 

The  farm  program  primarily  is  for 
farmers  whose  net  income  last  year 
averaged  less  than  $1,000  according 
to  a  statement  by  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  quoted  in  the  July  17  issue  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening,  News. 
From  what  I  know  about  the  farm 
program  that’s  sheer  bunk. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  farmer  can  net  only  $1,000  a 
year,  the  farm  program  can’t  help 
such  a  one  much;  that  if  he  got  off 
the  farm  he  would  be  six  times  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  the  city  as  a  postal  clerk, 
janitor,  truck  driver,  etc.  etc. 

I  understand  that  in  Bill  Smith’s 
case  he  still  could  collect  subsidy 
payments  on  his  104  acres  by  plant¬ 
ing  sweet  corn,  which,  while  not  as 
good  as  feed  corn,  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  his  cattle. — Frank  Mock , 
N.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

DISLIKES  IBM  RECORDS 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
your  editorials  I  still  enjoy  reading 
your  magazine.  I  seldom  if  ever 
write  my  “gripes”  to  farm  maga¬ 
zines.  Still,  this  present  one  that  I 
have,  I  feel  should  be  aired.  We  have 
been  dairy  farmers  all  our  lives  and 
have  been  on  test  since  1927  when 
we  first  farmed  on  our  own.  We 


have  been  on  test  in  Broome  Co. 
since  1944  and  have  enjoyed  some 
good  records. 

Now  when  our  tester  was  here  in 
May,  he  said  the  Directors  had  a. 
meeting  and  decided  to  discontinue 
all  testing  on  the  farm.  All  samples 
had  to  go  to  the  Central  Lab  and 
records  calculated  on  an  IBM  mon¬ 
strosity.  We  said  “That’s  it;  don’t 
come  back”.  So  that’s  the  end  of  the 
testing  for  the  Taylors. 

In  the  last  Extension  News  they 
said  only  18%  of  the  herds  in 
Broome  Co.  are  on  test.  They  didn’t 
say  why,  but  the  reason  is  their  way 
of  operating.  Some  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  herds  around  Whitney  Point 
have  dropped  out  in  the  past  few 
years  when  they  got  sick  and  tired 
of  changes  in  the  fees,  etc.  without 
being  notified. 

Some  of  the  IBM  records  have 
been  sent  to  farmers  who  don’t  un- 
derstand  them.  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  they  are  too  stupid  but  they 
don’t  see  any  sense  to  them  and 
don’t  try  to  understand  them. 

When  they  put  you  on  central  pro¬ 
cessing  the  tester  takes  away  your 
book  for  a  week,  sometimes  longer. 
If  someone  comes  and  is  interested 
in  purchasing  an  animal  there  is  no 
herd  book  available.  Instead  of  18% 
testing  it  will  soon  be  down  to  8%. 

Now  that  is  off  my  chest  and 
thank  you  for  reading  it.  —  Mrs. 
Robert  Taylor,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

The  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Neversink  has  interested  itself  in 
trying  to  obtain  lower  insurance 
rates  on  tractors  used  outside  of  the 
strict  use  on  the  premises  of  an 
owner. 

Many  farmers  own  tractors  which 
they  use  primarily  on  their  own 
farms.  However,  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  they  may  use  them  for 
hire.  Often  in  the  wintertime  a 
neighbor  may  want  wood  cut,  or  may 
need  the  use  of  a  tractor  in  other 
projects.  Although  the  returns  may 
not  be  large,  the  owner  of  a  tractor 
would  like  to  have  this  additional 
income. 

However,  with  the  present  insur¬ 
ance  rates  so  high  when  such  trac¬ 
tor  is  used  for  “commercial”  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  often  not  feasible  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  hire  out  the  tractor  .—Nellie 
Childs  Smith,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

A  SALES  TAX? 

What’s  the  matter  with  some  of 
your  prolific  writers  starting  a  cam¬ 
paign  within  New  York  State  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  sort  of  sales  tax  that 
will  do  away  with  this-  constant  in¬ 
crease  in  property  taxes?  I  know 
well  that  Long  Island  farms,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  just  cannot  stand  any  more 
taxes. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  acute 
here  because  we  are  in  the  throes 
of  spending  a  lot  of  money  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  influx  of  people.  While 
I  hate  sales  taxes,  and  reach  the 
boiling  point  very  quickly  over  them, 

I  am  nevertheless  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  ability  of  our 
farms  and  farmers  to  survive  under 
the  tax  load. 

Has  this  any  merit?  —  George 
Chushman,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  it 
almost  impossible  to  believe 


what  you  can  g&t  QWOy  With  *  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 


THE  ANSWER  TO  FENCING  PROBLEMS. 


•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Operates  on  liO  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  1 0c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  WARRANTY* 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

ORDER  your  Super  Atom  Charger  TODAY  and 
finci  out  for  yourself  its  many  advantages. 

*lf  the  product  fails  to  operate  or  becomes  damaged 
(including  damage  by  lightning)  during  normal  in¬ 
stallation,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  repair  or  replace 
any  unit,  provided  the  unit  is  delivered  by  the  owner 
to  us  with  all  transportation  charges  to  the  factory 
prepaid,  within  two  years  from  date  of  sale  to  origin¬ 
al  purchaser  and  provided  that  such  examination  dis¬ 
closes  in  our  judgment  that  it  is  in  a  non  working 
order.  All  parts  replaced  during  the  warranty  period 
by  the  manufacturer  are  free  from  cost  or  handling 
fees,  whereas  labor  may  be  charged  accordingly  and 
each  repaired  unit  will  be  returned  to  the  purchaser 
postage  preoaid  with  CCD  for  labor  charges,  if  any. 
This  warranty  does  not  extend  to  any  of  our  products 
which  have  been  subject  to  misuse  or  to  use  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  instructions  furnished  by  us. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - - 

Gentlemen:  DEPT.  AG 


□  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 
Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 

□  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 

Name - - - - - 


Address. 


City 


State 


THE  SMITH-FENCER  Corp 

DEPT.  AG  Owosso,  Michigan 


GET  THE  BEST 

in  CONCRETE  SILOS 

COROSTONE 


•  STRONG  -  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  - 
Staves  are  corrugated 
and  vibrated  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds  for 
long  life. 

.  SAVE  MONEY  - 
Save  up  to  25%  with 
a  Corostone. 

Trained  crews  ei^ect. 

★ 


SEND  FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
TODAY. 


FREE 

FOLDER 


COROSTONE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  217-A  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Corostone  Silos. 

■  NAME  . - . . 

|  ADDRESS  . . j 

j  CITY  . STATE . ~~J 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Cracked  Teats, 
Wire  Cuts,  Fly  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  covers  the  Wound 
with  a  penetrating  coating  to 
reduce  pus  formation,  dry  up 
secretions,  control  secondary 
infection  and  promote  clean, 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 
at  drug  &  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  3,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 
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7  “Do  the  job  right  as  you  go, 
■  rather  than  skimp  and  then  end 
up  with  something  that’s  inconveni¬ 
ent,  inefficient,  and  perhaps  even 
dangerous.  Inadequate  wiring  is  one 
of  the  most  common  problems  I  run 
into  in  mechanizing  the  farmstead. 
Put  in  more  power  capacity  than 
you  need;  the  day  is  just  around  the 
corner  when  you’ll  be  glad  you  did.” 


Gayway  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

maybe  less.  Hay  cut  from  then  on 
will  be  less  palatable,  higher  in  fiber, 
and  lower  in  digestible  nutrients. 
The  reason  I  said  all  this  .might  have 
some  good  features  is  that  if  natural 
forces  cause  milk  supplies  to  be  a 
bit  lower,  perhaps  there  will  be  less 
agitation  and  drum-beating  for  pro¬ 
duction  quotas. 

ANOTHER  BLUNDER 

One  field  of  oats  (unseeded)  was 
*  sprayed  with  weed  killer  in  a  stiff 
cross  wind.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  drive  up-wind  6  to  8  feet  to 
compensate.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  3  or  4  real  conspicuous  strips 
of  mustard  blossomed  pretty  as 
could  be  right  down  across  the  field 
where  I  obviously  didn’t  allow 
enough  for  the  wind! 

Less  obvious,  but  more  serious, 
was  the  crop  of  ragweed  and  pig¬ 
weed  that  came  up  through  the  oats. 
At  combining  time,  and  especially  if 
the  oats  were  lodged,  these  weeds 
can  sure  be  rough.  If  one  has  any 


Management 

Engineering 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

always  save  money  by  do-it-your¬ 
self.  Some  folks  can  do  masonry 
work,  some  can’t;  others  are  good 
electricians,  but  not  everyone  is.  Try 
to  use  your  time  where  it  gets  the 
most  done.  Local  dealers  can  usually 
work  it  out  so  you’re  able  to  use 
your  own  labor  on  a  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  job.” 

5  “Part  of  management  engineer- 
■  ing  is  to  do  a  little  pencil  push¬ 
ing  about  repayment  of  loans.  Some¬ 
times  plans  are  modified  after  some 
pencil  exercise,  but  the  end  result  is 
something  that  makes  sense.  Credit 
is  a  wonderful  tool,  but  too  much 
can  be  a  terrible  master.  Sure,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  mech¬ 
anization  on  any  farm  —  and  easy 
credit  is  a  big  temptation.” 

6  “The  government  has  promoted, 
■  through  several  agencies,  the 
idea  that  farmers  need  not  pay  di¬ 
rectly  for  technical  advice.  But  it 
would  often  be  the  best  investment 
they  could  make  to  ensure  that  each 
item  of  equipment  dovetails  into  a 
total  pictui'e  for  top  efficiency. 

We  sell  our  equipment  at  list 
price,  have  sbrvice  and  planning 
help  available  as  a  bonus.  Blue¬ 
prints  and  technical  advice  are  avail¬ 
able  only  to  those  who  pay  for  them 
by  purchasing  equipment.  It’s  no 
news  that  time  is  money — ours  is 
too.” 


8  “Any  dealer  who  wants  to  stay 
■  in  business  has  to  have  satisfied 
customers  as  well  as  make  a  sheckel 
or  two.  Being  orr  different  sides  of  a 
bargaining  table  shouldn’t  auto¬ 
matically  convince  two  people  that 
each  is  out  for  the  other’s  shirt. 
Imagining  yourself  in  the  other 
guy’s  shoes  is  the  quickest  way  I 
know  to  end  resentment  and  pro¬ 
mote  teamwork.” 


How  More  and  More  Farmers  Get  Ahead 


"I  do  all  my  financing  through  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit,”  says  Duane  E.  Hunsinger  of  Fabius,  New 
York,  “and  so  did  my  father  before  me.”  Young 
Hunsinger  farmed  with  his  father  until  he  bought 
2  56  acres  for  his  own  farm  in  1957.  Now  he 
carries  some  8  5  head  with  a  milking  herd  of  45 
registered  Holsteins  which  average  15,300  lbs.  of 
milk,  5  56  lbs.  fat.  Hunsinger  is  a  director  of 
DHIA;  County  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative;  and 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance.  He  serves  on  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Dairy  Committee  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Cooperative  Farm  Credit. 
He’s  definitely  getting  ahead. 

Like  many  progressive  farmers,  Duane  Hunsinger 
uses  credit  as  a  farm  business  tool.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  finance  such  improvements 
as  a  new  bulk  tank,  gutter  cleaner,  hay  drier, 
and  water  system,  and  to  renovate  his  milk  house. 


Men  such  as  Charles  A.  Thurston,  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  Office  are  helping 
more  and  more  progressive,  money-making  farmers 
like  Hunsinger  finance  their  farms.  They  have 
watched  farms  grow  in  size.  They  have  helped  many 
farmers  get  ahead  with  sound,  economical  farm 
financing.  As  young  Hunsinger  says,  “Their  wide 
experience  in  loaning  to  farmers  is  valuable.” 

How  about  your  future  plans?  They  probably 
call  for  expansion  and  modernization.  If  so,  get 
in  touch  with  the  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  man  in  your 
area.  He’s  ready  to  help  you  with  Federal  Land 
Bank  Loans  for  long-range  projects  and  Production 
Credit  Loans  for  operating  expenses  or  short-term 
needs.  Be  one  of  the  more  and  more  farmers  he’s 
helping.  Call  him  —  today. 

Fop  complete,  friendly  credit  service,  see  your  locol  associations  OP 
write:  Dept.  A-140,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Moss. 


doubt  that  spraying  pays,  here  was 
evidence  par  excellence  that  it  does. 

BUC  KETS  AND 
TIE-STALLS 

Letters  from  Herbert  Paddock, 
Camillus,  New  York,  and  from  John 
Donaghy,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
indicate  that  both  of  them  have  their 
buckets  on  the  gutter  side  of  their 
tie-stalls,  rather  than  in  the  manger. 
Both  like  this  arrangement,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  mangers  are  drier  and 
the  buckets  cleaner. 

Mr.  Donaghy  emphasizes  the  need 
for  care  when  tying  the  cows  so 
they  cannot  get  the  rope  around  the 
water  bowl.  I  assume  this  means  he 
ties  the  cows  from  one  side  only. 
This  risk  would  be  eliminated  if  they 
are  tied  from  both  sides  of  the  “A” 
frame.  We  tie  strings  at  each  side 


and  into  the  snap  at  the  middle, 
leaving  enough  slack  in  the  string 
to  give  the  cows  some  freedom. 

We  started  out  with  tying  from 
just  one  side,  but  found  it  was  slow¬ 
er  to  tie  the  cows  up  as  the  snap 
and  string  were  always  on  the  other 
side.  With  the  string  tied  on  each 
side,  the  snap  is  always  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  cows  can  be  hooked  up  from 
either  side,  or  in  our  case,  from  the 
front. 

I. 

The  question  is  raised  about  the 
cows  stepping  over  the  curb  and  on¬ 
to  the  other  cow’s  platform.  They 
just  don’t  seem  to  bother  about  this, 
except  a  first  calf  heifer  the  first 
time  or  two  she  is  milked. 

The  further  query  is  made  about 
the  tendency  of  cows  to  steal  grain 
from  one  another,  sometimes  nulli¬ 


fying  the  careful  computing  of  her 
individual  needs  from  the  D.H.I.C. 
records.  A  little  of  this  happens,  but 
in  wide  tie-stalls  it’s  quite  a  stretch 
to  the  next  cow’s  grain  and  if  we 
are  careful  to  feed  each  one  “on 
center,”  I  don’t  think  this  stealing  is 
very  serious  with  us. 

Again,  if  cows  are  tied  one  side 
only  they  probably  could  get  down 
on  their  knees  and  get  quite  a  lot 
on  the  side  where  they  were  tied.  If 
some  of  you  who  have  had  and 
solved  this  problem  care  to  tell  your 
experiences  they  can  be  passed 
along  through  this  column. 

f 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD? 

“A  pat  on  the  back  develops  char¬ 
acter  —  particularly  if  administered 
young  enough,  hard  enough,  and  low 
enough.” 


LAND  BANK  AND 
CREDIT  LOANS 

rmer-owned  associations 


v-  jL 


"CO-OP  FARM  CREDIT  MEN 
HAVE  WIDE  EXPERIENCE 
LOANING  TO  FARMERS." 
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’Round  the  Kitchen 

'  .  By 


SUMMER  VEGETABLES  and  FRUITS 


Alberta  D. 
Shackelton 


I 


For  an  attractive  and  tasty  vegetable  dish,  serve  stuffed 
Zucchini  squash  for  dinner  or  lunch  .  — Photo:  Ralsjon  Purina  Co. 


CORN,  really 
fresh  and 
sweet,  is  every¬ 
body’s  favorite. 
It  is  best  eaten  im¬ 
mediately  after  har¬ 
vest,  so  if  you  grow 
your  own,  plan  to 
pick  it  just  before 
popping  into  kettle. 
If  you  buy  it  in  the 
market,  buy  it  in 
stores  where  it  is 
kept  refrigerated, 
as  low  temperatures  help  retain  the 
sweetness.  If  you  buy  it  at  roadside 
stands,  be  sure  to  ask  for  freshly 
picked  corn  (not  those  ears  which 
have  stood  a  long  time  in  the  heat 
and  sun)  and  wrap  it  in  newspaper 
or  in  a  bag  for  the  trip  home.  Look 
for  corn  with  bright  green  glossy 
husks,  dark  brown  silk,  and  plump, 
well-filled  kernels. 

If  you  have  to  refrigerate  it,  do 
so  in  the  husks  or  moisture-proof 
bags,  or  wrap  husks  and  all  in  a 
damp  towel.  Then  at  cooking  time, 
husk  and  drop  ears  into  pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Cover  pan  and  return  to 
boiling  quickly.  Cook  5  to  8  min¬ 
utes  or  until  milk  is  set  and  kernels 
can  be  slipped  from' hull  when  prick¬ 
ed  with  a  fork. 

Corn  toasted  over  an  outdoor  fire 
is  a  special  treat.  Husk  ears  of  corn 
and  place  each  ear  on  a  square  of 
aluminum  foil.  Place  1  teaspoon 
butter  on  top.  Wrap  securely  by 
making  a  double  lengthwise  fold  on 
top  of  ear,  turning  up  ends,  and  fold¬ 
ing  smooth  against  corn.  Roast  20 
to  25  minutes  over  grill  or  until 
tender,  turning  frequently. 

CORN  OYSTERS  or  PATTIES 

2  cups  fresh  grated  corn 
2  eggs,  beaten 
]/4  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

!4  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

Combine  corn,  beaten  eggs,  and 
sifted  dry  ingredients  and  mix  well. 
Drop  from  a  tablespoon  into  hot  fat 
about  V2  inch  deep  in  heavy  skillet 
and  brown.  When  brown  on  one 
side,  turn  and  brown  on  other  side. 
Serve  hot  with  sirup.  Makes  about 
12. 

Don’t  forget  to  serve  corn  scal¬ 
loped,  souffle,  fritters,  custard,  in 
cream,  midwestern  style  succotash 
with  green  beans  or  the  regular 
type  with  limas. 

Summer  Squashes 

How  well  do  you  know  your  sum¬ 
mer  squashes?  Three  common  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  abundant  —  green, 
white,  and  yellow.  For  the  most  part 
you  can  tell  them  by  their  shape. 
The  most  familiar  is  the  yellow 
crookneck.  The  Italian  varieties,  as 
Zucchini,  Cocozelle,  and  Caserta,  re¬ 
semble  large  cucumbers  and  usually 
have  green  and  white  stripes.  The 
Patty  Pan  and  Bush  Scallop  are 
small  and  disc-shaped  with  deep 
grooves  and  scallops  around  the 
edge,  and  may  be  pale  green  or 
white  in  color. 


Any  of  these  may  be  cubed  or 
sliced,  cooked  just  until  tender  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  and  season¬ 
ed  to  your  taste.  The  larger  squash¬ 
es,  such  as  the  Zucchini,  are  good 
stuffed.  For  best  quality,'  choose  the 
young  and  tender  products  which 
are  heavy  for  size  and  free  from 
blemishes  and  bruises,  with  paper 
thin  skin  and  tiny  and  soft  seeds. 
Squash  will  keep  for  several  days 
if  stored  in  a  cool,  moist  place. 

For  tasty  summer  squash  dishes, 
try  these  two  recipes: 

STUFFED  ZUCCHINI  SQUASH 

2  medium  Zucchini  squash 

V4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

V4  teaspoon  basil,  if  desired 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

Vz  to  1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  egg  slightly  beaten 

2  tablespoons  butter  melted 

3/4  cup  toasted  crumbs:  bread, 
crackers,  or  toasted  corn 
cereal 

Vz  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Wash  squash,  cut  off  ends,  and 
parboil  in  boiling  water  for  about 
5  minutes  or  until  slightly  tender. 
Cut  squash  lengthwise  and  remove 
pulp  carefully,  keeping  shell  intact. 
Combine  the  pulp,  onion,  basil,  pars¬ 
ley,  salt,  pepper,  and  egg.  Pile  this 
mixture  back  into  the  shells  and 
sprinkle  with  the  crumbs  tossed  to¬ 
gether  with  butter  and  cheese.  Place 
on  shallow  pan  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°)  about  20  to  30 
minutes  or  until  crumbs  are  golden, 
brown.  Serves  4. 

(Note:  You  may  add  chopped  cooked 
ham  or  other  cooked  meats,  or  mush- 
rooms  in  the  stuffing.) 

Menu  suggestion:  Team  up  these 
stuffed  squash  with  baby  garden 
carrots  scraped  and.  cooked  just  un¬ 


til  tender,  buttered,  and  sprinkled 
with  chopped  parsley  or  mint,  and 
peeled  fresh  tomatoes  on  bed  of  crisp 
lettuce  stuffed  with  your  best  cab¬ 
bage  slaw,  and  toasted  cheese  sand¬ 
wiches. 

MEDLEY  OF  SUMMER  SQUASH 

1  medium  crookneck  yellow 
squash 

l  medium  green  and  white 
striped  Zucchini  squash 

1  medium  white  scalloped  squash 
Butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  slices  bread  cubed  and  toasted 
crisp 

Wash  but  do  not  peel  squashes. 
Slice  yellow  and  green  ones  thinly. 
Cut  white  squash  in  quarters  and 
slice.  (Or,  if  desired,  cut  all  squash 
in  cubes.)  Place  in  heavy  saucepan 
with  tightly  fitting  cover.  Add  %  to 
V3  cup  water  (or  an  inch  of  water 
on  bottom  of  pan).  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Bring  to  boil  over 
high  heat,  then  reduce  to  a  simmer, 
and  cook  just  until  tender — about  5 
to  8  minutes.  Add  butter  and  toasted 
bread  cubes  and  toss  lightly.  Serves 
about  6. 

Summer  Fruits 

Summer  fruits  are  delightful  for 
any  course  of  the  meal  but  are  real 
refreshers  as  first  courses,  in  sal¬ 
ads  or  on  salad  plates,  and  as  glam¬ 
orous  endings  for  the  meal — the  gold 
or  white  peaches,  rosy  red  water¬ 
melons,  golden  fleshed  cantaloupes, 
and  pale  green  honeydews  with  the 
different  hued  grapes  coming  along 
soon! 

Peaches,  blueberries,  and  melons 
of  all  kinds  are  especially  good  now 
and  later.  Before  the  blueberries  are 
completely  gone,  team  up  peaches 
and  blueberries  in  pies  and  cobblers. 


In  most  markets  cantaloupes, 
honeydews,  and  watermelon  are 
the  chief  melons.  If  you  happen  to 
visit  large  retail  stores  in  larger 
cities,  you  will  find  also  the  popu-1 
lar  Cranshaw,  Casaba,  and  Per¬ 
sian  melons.  For  melons  of  good 
quality  look  for  these  signs  of  ripe¬ 
ness  which  will  mean  sweetness 
and  good  flavor:  slight  softening 
of  fruit  around  “eye”  or  “button” 
at  blossom  end,  a  real  melon  frag¬ 
rance  when  smelled,  and  a  good 
color  for  the  type  of  melon.  About 
the  only  way  to  tell  a  good  water¬ 
melon  is  to  cut  it,  so  ask  to  have 
it  plugged.  The  plug  should  be 
crisp,  juicy,  and  free  from  fibers— 
not  dry  and  mealy. 

When  melons  are  plentiful  you 
might  like  to  freeze  balls  or  cubes 
for  winter  use.  Pack  cubes  or  balls 
in  freezer  containers  and  cover 
with  a  cold  sirup  (1  cup  sugar  to 
2  cups  water),  allowing  about  14- 
inch  headspace  in  pint  containers 
and  1-inch  in  quart  containers  for 
expansion. 

Melon  Medley  Dessert 

Version  1.  Fill  your  prettiest 
glass  bowl  with  a  combination  of 
balls  or  cubes  of  watermelon,  can¬ 
taloupes,  and  honeydew  melons. 
Top  fruit  with  balls  of  several  col¬ 
ored  sherbets,  sprinkle  with  blue¬ 
berries  and  decorate  with  sprigs 
of  mint.  . 

Version  2.  In  the  center  of  a  large 
tray  place  one,  two,  or  three  small 
bowls.  Around  bowls,  arrange  at¬ 
tractively  wedges  and  slices  of 
watermelon,  cantaloupe,  and  honey- 
dew  melons.  Scatter  blueberries 
over  the  fruits.  At  serving  time, 
place  different  flavored  sherbets  in 
the  bowls  and  stick  a  sprig  of  mint 
in  top  of  each.  Pass  the  tray  and 
let  your  guests  “make  their  own” 
desserts  on  glass  salad  plates, 
which  you  have  provided  for  them. 

WWW 

SPICED  PEACH  JAM 

4  cups  prepared  fruit  (about  3 
pounds  ripe  peaches) 

Vz  to  1  teaspoon  each  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  allspice  (or 
any  desired  combination  of 
spices) 

5  cups  sugar 

1  box  (1%  ounce)  powdered 
fruit  pectin 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Peel  and  pit 
fully-ripe  peaches  and  grind  or 
chop  very  fine.  Measure  4  cups  into 
a  very  large  saucepan.  Add  V2  to  1 
teaspoon  each  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  allspice. 

To  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
qntil  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  the  sugar.  Bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat  and  skim  off  foam 
with  metal  spoon.  Then  .stir  and 
skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool 
slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Cover 
jam  at  once  with  Vs  inch  hot  paraf¬ 
fin.  Makes  about  9  medium  glasses. 
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CLUSTER  FLIES 

By  Augusta  Chapman,  Home  Editor 

IF  YOU  live  in 
an  older  farm 
house,  as  I  do,  it 
is  quite  possible 
that  you  have 
trouble  each  fall 
and  spring  with 
cluster  flies,  of¬ 
ten  called  “attic” 
or  “buckwheat” 
flies. 

Unlike  the  com¬ 
mon  housefly,  the 
cluster  fly  is  not 
a  health  menace,  since  it  rarely 
comes  in  contact  with  filth.  It  can  be 
a  real  problem  in  the  home,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  because  of  the  large 
numbers  which  often  appear.  And 
what  is  more  annoying  than  the  con¬ 
tinual  buzzing  of  even  one  fly  in 
your  living  room  or  bedroom? 

These  flies  enter  the  home  by  any 
opening  large  enough  for  them  to 
crawl  through  as  soon  as  the  first 
cool  days  arrive.  I  sometimes  find 
our  attic  windows  black  with  them 
and  also  notice  them  between  win¬ 
dows  and  screens  in  other  rooms; 

The  Department  of  Entomology 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  offers  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  controlling  these  pests: 

1.  Prevent  entry  of  the  flies:  In 
relatively  tight,  newer  homes  the 
few  cracks  or  crevices  through  which 
the  flies  are  gaining  entry  can  be 
filled  with  some  appropriate  ma¬ 


New  Fashions 
to  Sew 


T*HERE  ARE  a  hundred  new  styles 
to  sew  in  our  Fall-Winter  Fashion 
Book.  You’ll  find  all  the  ones  listed 
below  and  more.  .  . 

•  New  Capsule  Wardrobe 

•  Tops,  Skirts,  Jumpers 

•  Designs  for  Half  Sizes 

•  Misses’,  Junior  Casuals 

•  Togs  for  Tiny  Tots 

•  Fashions  for  Larger  Women 

•  Gift  Aprons,  Easy  to  Sew 

Send  now  for  a  copy  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  Color  Catalog  of  printed  pat¬ 
terns.  Ask  for  DRESS  PATTERN 
BOOK  and  enclose  THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS  (in  coins).  Write  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Pattern  Service, 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


terial  such  as  caulking  compound  or 
plaster. 

2.  Kill  the  flies  before  they  gain 
entry:  In  some  cases  the  complete 
treatment  of  the  siding  and  roofing 
of  the  house  with  5  percent  DDT  be¬ 
fore  September  10th  or  before  the 
flies  start  to  hibernate,  will  give 
satisfactory  results  if  the  spray  job 
is  thoroughly  done.  All  large  en¬ 
trance  ways  such  as  attic  doors 
should  be  closed,  so  the  flies  will  be 
forced  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
insecticide  before  attempting  entry. 

3.  Destroy  flies  which  have  gain¬ 
ed  entrance:  Infested  attic  areas 
can  be  treated  with  DDT  (1 
quart  of  25  percent  DDT  emulsifi- 
able  in  5  quarts  of  water).  When 
flies  come  in  contact  with  insecti¬ 
cide  they  are  killed.  But  it  must  be 


stressed  that  most  files  are  in  hid¬ 
ing  places  in  cracks  and  crevices 
throughout  the  house  where  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  treat.  The 
attic  treatment  will  help  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  solve  the  problem.  Since 
the  flies  often  congregate  in  num¬ 
bers  around  windows,  they  can  of¬ 
ten  be  removed  by  use  of  the 
household  vacuum  cleaner. 

What's  Your  Hobby  ? 

License  Plate  Collector 

I  collect  automobile  license 
plates.  I  have  all  Maine  plates  from 
1913  through  1961,  182  in  number. 
I  am  now  working  on  a  collection 
from  all  the  50  states. — Norman  V. 
Ward,  River  Road,  Solon,  Maine 


Cacti  and  Rugs 

I  have  had  many  interesting  hob¬ 
bies  for  eighty  years.  The  one  I  en¬ 
joyed  most  was  growing  cacti  when 
my  husband  and  1  lived  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  employed  at  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Mine  Depot  at  Fort  Monroe. 
I  had  more  than  seventy  different 
kinds.  They  need  little  care  or  water 
and  are  odd  and  attractive. 

After  my  husband  retired,  we 
bought  a  rug  loom  for  a  joint  hobby. 
We  wove  more  than  fifty  rugs-  — 
sold  a  few,  gave  some  to  relatives 
and  friends,  and  made  many  for  our 
own  use.  I  am  now  making  quilts 
for  my  ten  great-grandchildren.  I  am 
still  able  to  enjoy  my  hobbies  and 
keep  house  in  a  wheel  chair  with  a 
helpful  hubby. — Mrs.  Seymour  Reed, 
473  Midivood  St.,  Uniondale,  N.  Y. 


( but  of  little  value  to  today’s  business  farmer) 


Today’s  business  farmer  knows  modern 
farming  demands  the  latest  in  up-to-date 
equipment  and  techniques.  Grandpa’s 
hand  plow  long  ago  succumbed  to  prog¬ 
ress.  But  what  about  Grandpa’s  telephone? 

Surprisingly,  our  experience  shows  that 
many  otherwise  up-to-date  farms  are 
still  operating  with  yesterday’s  telephone 
facilities. 

With  so  many  improvements  in  tele¬ 
phone  facilities  and  service  within  recent 
years  —  there’s  a  good  chance  your  farm 
could  benefit  from  modernization.  The  re¬ 
sult:  better  and  more  efficient  farm  com¬ 
munications  —  with  savings  in  time  and 
steps  and  expense. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  have  one  of  our 
communications  experts  review  your  pres- 

New  York  Telephone 


ent  facilities.  Why  not  call  the  Telephone 
Business  Office  for  a  free  checkup  now? 


SOME  EFFICIENCY  AIDS 
FOR  THE  MODERN  FARM 

Farm  Interphone  Systems  —  permit 
fast,  convenient  communications  be¬ 
tween  various  locations  on  the  farm. 

Extension  Phones  —  provide  phone 
service  where  you  want  it  —  in  out¬ 
buildings,  barns,  storage  areas,  etc. 

New  Princess  Phone  —  A  compact 
extension  that  goes  anywhere  in  the 
farm  home  or 
farm  office  — 
beautifully! 

Available  in 
five  decorator 
colors. 


AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN 
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1 1 uon’t  quit  at  65... 

I’ll  Just  Have  More  Fun 

When  I  “Retire”  I’ll  keep  right  on 
going.  But,  thanks  to  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  retirement  income  plan, 
1  can  hire  the  hard  work  done  and 
do  more  of  the  things  my  family  and 
I  enjoy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  act  now. 
Get  the  facts  about  the  easy  Farmers 
and  Traders  way  to  provide  retire¬ 
ment  income,  family  protection  and 
income  protection. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  details  about  your  Retirement, 
Family  Income  and  Income  Protection  plans. 


Name- 


-Age- 


St.  or  RD_ 


City- 


-State- 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MONEY  for  YOUR  MONEY 

Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Ddys  every  month.  Dividends  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank.  Assets  over  $95,000,000. 


A  YEAR 


r 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  sand 
passbook,  plus 
postage  -  paid 
bank- by- mail  en¬ 
velopes  by  return 
mail. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

j  100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  new  FREE  booklet,  "21  Ways  to  Save" 

|  Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

|  for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

I  □  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

I  □  Joint  Account  with _ „ _ _ _ — _ 

!  □  Trust  Account  for _ _ _ — _ _ _ 


Name.. 


j  Address- 


Member  Federal  '  City.. 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  ] 


It  you  send  cash  use  registered  mail  26 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves  j 
Money 

Priced  ^ 

LowAs 

New  Professions  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural  -  looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural .  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
prun  un  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
DtHU  HU  lYlUHtl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  whatyou  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  DePt  F/1488 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS 

NOW  home  freezer  owners  can  buy  plastic 
freezer  containers  in  wholesale  quantities  and 
price  brackets  through  the  mail.  The  space¬ 
saving  square  shaped  container  bases  are  made 
from  sturdy  impact  styrene,  and  the  non¬ 
leaking  ids  are  made  from  flexible  polyethy¬ 
lene.  Pints  are  priced  at  $9.95  per  hundred 
and  quarts  at  $14.95  per  hundred  postpaid  with 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  include  lids. 
Sample  pint  available  at  25c.  Oxboro  Heath, 
Dept.  RE,  P.  O.  Box  7097,  Highland  Station, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  t-  ^ 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1900  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  Mends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 


2  RANGES  IN  1 

BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 
OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  . 

or,  in  Combination 

Think  of  it  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  .  .  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
Yes,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  the  proper 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  provided.  Electric  heat  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  while  cook¬ 
ing  with  coal-wood  or  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  w-ill  stay  COOL  in 
summer  —  COZY  warm  in  winter.  See  your  Mon¬ 
arch  dealer  today,  or  write  .  .  . 

6381  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 


Mm 

Garden  Talk 

-Hr 

i  ^ 

/ 

By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 

Divide  Perennials  in  August 


ORIENTAL  Oriental  Poppies  are  a 
POPPIES:  showy,  beautiful  spring 
addition  to  your  peren¬ 
nial  border.  They  divide  easily,  and 
you  can  get  as  many  as  a  dozen  in¬ 
dividual  new  plants  from  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  clump.  If  one  of  your 
neighbors  or  friends  has  a  few  nice 
clumps,  why  not  help  divide  them 
and  perhaps  you  can  “snitch”  a  few 
for  yourself? 

August  is  the  ideal  time  to  divide 
hot  only  your  (or  your  neighbor’s!) 
poppies,  but  peonies,  iris  and  creep¬ 
ing  phlox  as  well.  Cut  back  any  foli¬ 
age  on  the  poppies,  for  it  should  be 
pretty  well  dried  out  now  anyway; 
dig  a  trench  around  the  clump  a  foot 
or  so  deep,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant.  You’ll 
find  the  roots  go  down  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches.  Now,  force  a  spading 
fork  or  solid  spade  down  around  and 
under  the  clump,  bring  it  from  the 
ground,  and  shake  out  as  much  soil 
as  possible.  I’ve  often  found,  if  the 
soil  is  quite  wet  or  damp,  that  if  I 
leave  the  clump  in  the  shade  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  soil  will  dry  out 
enough  to  fall  from  the  roots  easily. 
Or  I’ve  sometimes  washed  the  roots 
with  a  hose  to  remove  most  of  the 
dirt. 

Now  locate  sections  of  the  soil- 
free  plant  that  seem  to  have  roots  of 
their  own,  but  are  held  to  the  par¬ 
ent  clump  by  only  a  small  section 
of  stem  or  root.  Sever  these  various 
parts  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  break 
them  apart  by  hand.  Each  of  these 
new  sections  will  have  its  own  roots 
and  will  make  a  new  plant.  It  does 
not  hurt  to  even  split  the  main 
crown  itself,  as  long  as  you  secure 
a  few  roots  with  each  piece  of 
crown. 

Each  piece  of  root  and  crown 
will  produce  at  least  one  flower  next 
spring,  thus  a  three-rooted  piece 
will  produce  three  or  more  flowers, 
so  divide  as  finely  or  in  as  large 
pieces  as  you  wish.  For  immediate 
effect,  of  course,  leave  the  sections 
fairly  large. 

Cut  Back  Roots 

After  you  have  made  your  divis¬ 
ions,  cut  back  roots  to  eight  inches 
to  facilitate  planting.  Even  -  these 
tiny  pieces  of  root  will  reproduce 
good  plants  if  laid  flat  in  a  prepared 
seed  bed  of  good  soil  and  covered 
with  an  inch  of  peat-soil  mixture. 

When  replanting  the  new  divis¬ 
ions,  remember  that  the  poppy  likes 
full  sun,  a  well  drained  soil  and  that 
they  get  rather  tall.  Try  to  place 
them  in  a  spot  where  they  are  in  the 
background,  and  where  they  also 
have  a  background,  suclqas  a  hedge, 
building,  or  other  tall  object.  When 
planting,  remember  also  to  put  a 
small  saucer  or  trench  around  each 
plant  to  ease  your  watering  prob¬ 
lem,  for  they  should  be  kept  reason¬ 
ably  moist  until  they  start  new 
growth. 

Please,  please,  don’t  put  a  lot 
of  fertilizer  in  the  planting  hole! 
Rather,  put  a  bare  minimum  in  the 


trench  you  have  made  around  the 
plant  for  watering.  I  hear  almost 
daily  of  people  who  have  killed  all 
sorts  of  plants  by  “helping  them 
along  with  a  little  5-10-5,”  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  handful  on  a  tiny 
six-inch  plant.  This  amount  not  only 
kills,  but  also  makes  the  immediate 
area  a  no-man’s  land  for  any  plant 
for  several  weeks  or  months,  until 
the  chemicals  have  had  a  chance  to 
drain  or  leach  out  of  the  soil. 

If  you  must  help  the  plant,  use  a 
nonburning  food  such  as  bone  meal, 
rotted  manure,  or  the  like.  I  firmly 
believe  that  more  plants  are  killed 
by  misplaced  “kindness”  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  plant  than  by  bugs, 
droughts  and  floods  combined.  Don’t 
expect  too  much  growth  until  mid- 
September,  after  which  the  plant 
will  grow  rapidly  until  frost.  Mulch 
after  ground  is  frozen. 

PEONIES:  Peonies  are  not  divided 
as  frequently  as  poppies, 
but  should  be  done  every  five  or  six 
years.  However,  if  you  have  one  par¬ 
ticular  variety  that  you  wish-'  to  in¬ 
crease,  you  can  divide  yearly  until 
you  have  as  many  as  you  want,  but 
you  may  sacrifice  bloom  by  this 
rapid-division  process* 

Dig  the  clumps  in  much  the  same 
way  suggested  for  the  poppies.  You 
will  find  the  roots  quite  different, 
however,  and  they  are  not  unlike  a 
bunch  of  sweet  potatoes  enmeshed.  A 
large  old  clump  will  usually  fall 
apart  into  several  sections  without 
much  effort  on  your  part.  Each  po¬ 
tato-like  part  will  have  an  “eye”  or 
bud  on  it,  perhaps  several.  These  are 
your  divisions.  You  may  split  the 
ones  with  several  eyes  on  them,  and 
these  will  in  turn  make  individual 
plants. 

When  planting  these  pieces,  place 
the  top  eye  two  to  three  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Again,  remember 
that  the  peony  likes  lots  of  sun, 
good  drainage,  and  lots  of  food. 
They  are  very  responsive  to  heavy 
feeding,  which  may  be  done  with 
organics  at  division  time,  or  you  may 
use  the  chemical  i  foods  after  dor¬ 
mancy,  or  between  November  and 
early  April.  In  using,  for  example, 
a  5-10-5,  spread  about  a  cupful  in  a 
circle  around  the  plant,  several 
inches  away  from  the  crown.  To  pi’e- 
vent  burning,  try  not  to  get  any  in 
actual  contact  with  the  plant. 


Hi 


MOWING  MEMORY 

By  Agnes  Choate  Wonson 


The  moon  is  never  so  big  and  round/ 
Nor  the  crickets  so  loud,  I  say. 

As  when  I  used  to  ride  home  at  night 
With  Dad,  on  the  last  load  of  hay! 
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LINE 

"  By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


9166.  Match  or  mix  this  smart  trio — 
boxy  jacket  and  two  skirts,  one  slim,  one 
pleated.  Sew  in  slubbed  cotton,  jersey, 
wool.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

91  65.  Slimming  step-in  style  with 
tabbed  collar,  pockets.  Choose  gay 
cotton  print,  rayon,  faille.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  1414, 

1614,  18%,  2014,  2214,  2414. 

35  cents. 

4730.  Eight-gore  shirtdress 
to  slim  the  larger  figure.  A 
print  challis  is  smart  for  this. 

Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 

48. 


4730 

34-48 


4877 

14’/2-24'/2 


4877.  Crisp  half-size  style  features 
the  new  T-panel  skirt,  neat  collar, 
cuffs.  Sew  it  in  a  dark-toned  cotton, 
challis,  silk  crepe.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half  Sizes  14%,  16%,  18%,  2014, 
22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


9244.  Princess  sheath  with  open 
collar,  smart  pockets.  Smart  in  cot¬ 
ton,  wool  or  jersey.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  40. 

35  cents. 


PRINTED  PATTERN  4730  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PRINTED  PATTERNS  9166,  9165,  4877, 
9244  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35c  for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Catalog.  Cover  illustration  above. 


Jlp5  C_!  Prevent  Accidents  ! j  Improve  Farm  Value 

LJ  Prevent  Fires  O  Improve  Production 

; _ |  Add  Recreation  Hours  j _ i  Add  Work  Hours 

\  | _ |  Increase  Efficiency  Q  Discourage  Prowlers 


LIGHT  EVERY  FOOT  OF  THE  WAY... 

\ 

and  enjoy  more  convenience,  more  safety, 
more  efficiency  in  all  dusk-to-dawn  farm 
activities.  Good  light  costs  so  little,  it’s  one  p*  §= 
of  your  best  investments  in  better  farming! 


HEALTH  -  ACCIDENT  ■  LIFE 


This  All-in-One  protection  is  for  you  as  a  G.L.F.  member 
.  .  .  your  dependents  .  .  .  your  employees  .  .  .  and  their 
dependents. 

When  an  accident  or  sickness  emergency  arises,  be  sure 
you  can  afford  the  necessary  hospital,  surgical  and 
medical  care. 

G.L.F.  Member  Insurance  pays  medical  benefits  IN  or 
OUT  of  the  hospital.  Only  YOU  can  cancel  G.L.F.’s  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits.  Premiums  are  milk-check  deductible 
if  you  wish. 

G.L.F.  Member  Insurance  paid  $3,139,296.00  to  6,792 
policyholders  up  to  June  1, 1961. 


fGLB 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
Gentlemen:  I  would  like  mo;e  information  on  G.L.F.  Member 
Group  Health,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance. 


Name- 


Age- 


Address- 


/ 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency- 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


» 


BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  repuired. 


Sept.  Issue 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Closes  Aug.  31  S&. ',“U„V 


..Closes  Oct. 
Closes  Nov. 


5 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALeA-T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

CHOICE  DAiRY  COWS  and  big  dairy  heifers: 
80  real  top  black  and  white  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  heifers,  well  grown  and  from  the  best 
of  Holstein  cows.  50  real  top,  high  producing 
August  and  September  cows.  All  young.  Ken¬ 
neth  O.  Ward,  Candor,  N.  Y.  Phone  OL-9-5175. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  and  Canadian  dairy  cows 
and  heifers,  grades  and  purebreds.  Eligible  for 
any  state.  A  good  selection  on  hand  at  all 
times.  E.  H.  Newman  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Licensed 
and  Bonded,  phone  826-3434,  Poland,  N.  Y. 
Herkimer  County 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  bred  heifers  due 
August  through  December.  Also  a  few  choice 
young  cows  with  good  HIR  records.  Proven 
production  inheritance  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Fiats,  N.  Y 


HEREFORDS 

R  E  G I  ST  ERED  POLLED  Herefords— herd  bulls ; 
Foundation  Herd  females  —  open  and  bred. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  New 
York.  Telephone  Groton  TX  8-3003. 
HEREFORDS — -16  CoWs,  3  helfers7~2  bulls, 
polled,  horned.  Excellent  breeding.  Dwarf 
clean.  Have  quit  farming.  M.  M.  Weaver, 
R  #2,  Waterloo,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  cows,  heifers7.  Bred 
to  clean  pedigreed  bull.  $250,  up.  Meeks  Here¬ 
ford  Farm,  Penn.  Hill,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Phone 
2201M2. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

TOP  COMMERCIAL  Hereford  herd  vvith  out¬ 
standing  polled  bull.  Tested  and  vaccinated.  In¬ 
cludes  18  cows,  8  near  heifers,  8  calves. 
$6750.  Twin  Ponds  Farm,  Sussex  RD3,  N.  J. 
SUssex  2-1858. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS  ^ 

FOR  TOPS"  IN  Livestock-  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS— choice  offering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.-  VanVleet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS — Selected  registered  yearlings 
and  two  year  olds.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Also  10  choice  Oxford  yearling  ewes. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

SQUTHDQWNS  AND  CH E VIOTS  —  registered 
yearling  rams,  lambs,  and  bred  ewes.  Judith 
and  Kenneth  Carnes,  RD  #3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 


_ RABBITS  _ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  copy  of  our  booklet  on 
rabbit  raising.  NRBA  Rabbit  News,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 

RAISE  ANGORA  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  fish- 
tvorms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


_ -  DOGS  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent.  $30.00  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly*  farm  raised, 
reasonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  puppies.  Pure 
white,  fine  pets.  .825  each.  Albert  Lasher,  136 
E^ist  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

REG.  G E R MAN  SHEPHERD  Puppies.  §30.00. 
You  will  buy  them  if  you  see  them.  Earl 
Tuttle,  Plnetavern  Farm,  Rt.  20A,  Leicester, 
N.  Y.  Phone  7827. 

ADORABLE  8  WEEK  OLD  AKC  smooth  Fox- 
Terrier  puppies.  Will  ship.  Very  reasonable. 
Gloria  Gregory,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Hartwick  AX-3-7704. 

TOY  COLLIES~TsHELTIES  >7  Miniature  “Las- 
sies”.  Int.  Champion  bloodlines.  Alan  Cush¬ 
man,  R.  D.,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND  puppies,  AKC 
registered.  Had  permanent  shots.  Farm  raised 
$60.00  each.  Robert  Beecher,  South  Hartford, 
New  York. 

BORDErTcOLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Championship 
breeding.  Guaranteed  to  work.  Floyd  Winne, 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  POMERANIAN  pups  $20,  Grown 
dogs  $40.  Bertie  Howland,  R.F.D.,  White  River 
Jet.,  Vermont. 

AMERICAN  ESKIMO  Spitz  puppies.  Males 
only.  Real  beauties.  Miss  Hannah  Pelton. 
Attica,  New  York. 

SHE  PHERD  LORD  E  R  “Stock’  ’  dogs.  Os  ( -  a  r 
Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:'  REGISTERED  English  Shepherd 
pups  from  heel  driving  parents.  Charles  Lucey. 
Holcomb,  N.  Y.  RD  #1. 

BORDER  COLLIES  from  imported  stock.  Best 
farm  dog.  Dunsmorc  Farm,  Swanton,  Vermont. 


CAPONS 

STARTED’  SURGICAL  Capons— There’s  Itill 

plenty  of  time  to  cash  in  on  the  big  premium 
market  at  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  with  our 
four  to  six  week  old  started  capons.  Vantress- 
Arbor  Acres  Crosses  that  give  real  growing 
efficiency  and  maximum  market  finish.  Write 
for  free  booklet.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
A.  Howard  Fingari  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  TA-8-1611. 


SWINE 

FOR  SALE :  SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby 
pigs,  service  boars,  bred  gilts.  Large  herd. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES,  Catalog  10(7 
Walter  Hoenes,  Dept  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 
WHITE  HOMERS— $3.00  pair.  Colored-flyers! 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  ail 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links. !  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.'Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow. 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336. 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets/  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  LE-8-3401. 

SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS!  Money  making 
chicks,  pullorum  typhoid  clean.  Our  special 
breeding  builds  healthy  chicks.  Really  pays  off. 
both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28  vari¬ 
eties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
S4.95 — 100.  Bdby  ducklings;  started  chicks. 
Free  catalog.  Get  big  savings.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio./ 

SUNNY BROOK  MONEY ~  MAKERS:  Low  'mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns, 
Harco'  Orchards,  Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  hatching  every'  week  year  ’round. 
For  meat  production  you  can’t  beat  our  famous 
Vantress- White  Rock  Gross.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  price  list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson. 
New  York. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  famous  White  Pekins  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastport, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

MALLARD  DUCKS.  Started  White  Guineas. 

O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_ _ PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Orchards,  Black  Sex  Links,  War¬ 
ren  Sex-Sal-Lmks,  other  famous  egg  strains. 
Write  or  call  for  down-to-earth  prices.  Addi¬ 
tional  discounts  for  advance  orders.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  J 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous* clover ;  New  York’s 
finest.  5  lb.  pail  $1.95;  case  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.98; 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  1-60  lb.  can  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  ea.  De¬ 
licious  Wildflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb 
can  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  60’ s  $9.60 
each.  All  60’s  FOB.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin. 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  H  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — .infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  . leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  /or 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  Literature.  West.  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


GOATS  _ 

“AIDS  TO  GOATKEEPING” — the  basic  must 
book  for  goatkeepers.  $6  postpaid.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  H-36,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


MINK 

MINK  BREEDERS  and  kits  for  sale.  Most  all 
colors.  Prices  on  request.  -Mabel  Constantine, 
RD  1,  Box  342,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


HAY  &  OATS  ' 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. 

HAY — STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy,  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  ^New  Hope,  Penna.  VO  2-2081. 

HAY,  LARGE  QUANTITY,  first  cutting,  baled. 
Telephone  TU-7-5124.  Pattersonville,  New  York. 


_ _ NURSERY  STOCK _ 

WANT  TO.  DIG  Austrian  Pine;  Black  Hill, 
Colorado  and  White  Spruce;  Douglas  Fir. 
Curtis  Nurseries,  Inc,,  Callicoon,  New  York. 
GROW  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
trees  in  space  20  ft  square.  Bushels  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  Trees, 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses,  etc.  Stark  Bros’s.,  Dept.  30482,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Missouri. 


STAMPS  AND  -COINS 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka¬ 
burra,  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  100. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  100. 
Approval,  Linstamp,  St  Catharines  415,  Ont. 
103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
100.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
515.  Ontario. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps^ 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  100  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  'Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
250.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 


_  HELP  WANTED 

MANAGER  WANTED  for  leading  prize  beef 
cattle  herd  plus  small  hunter  stable  northern 
New  Jersey.  Complete  knowledge  veterinarian 
work,  artificial  insemination,  scientific  care  and 
feeding,  crop  raising.  Beautiful  new  home  avail¬ 
able.  State  full  experience.  Box  514-UW. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  ~WANTED  FOR  beef  herd,  6 
horses,  5  cow  dairy.  New  air  conditioned  home 
included.  Sober.  State  full  particulars.  Box 
514-SZ,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,'  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  poultryman  to 
handle  7000  layers.  Automatic  feeders.  House — 
4  rooms  and  bath,  oil  heat.  Good  wages,  usual 
privileges.  References  required.  Howard  K. 
Rich,  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  middle-aged  widower  on 
well  established  dairy  and  potato  farm.  Pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions.  References  required. 
Write  full  particulars;  wages  desired.  Ralph  D. 
Reid.  RD1.  Salem,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  COW  tester  for  newly  formed  cow 
testing  association  in  New  York  State.  Have 
one  thousand  cows  signed  up.  Box  514-WP, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home.  2  adults,  2  children.  Good  home,  good 
wages  for  capable  woman.  Write  Box  185, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN,  40-60  years  of  age  for  year 
round  work  on  dairy  farm.  Box  514-KZ, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  TEACHER  &  Housemother,  for  small 
private  school.  Write  fully.  Box  180,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  milk¬ 
er,  for  general  farm  work.  A.  Malnati,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass.  , 

WIDOWER  DAIRY  Farmer  needs  housekeeper. 
Care  for  four  young  children.  Comfortable 
home  in  exchange  for  small  wages.  Write 
Henry  Evonsion.  North  Canton.  Connecticut. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  —  FARMS;  country,  village,  city 
homes,  acreage;  motels;  hotels;  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  investment  property  for  sale. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  APPROXIMATELY  300  /acres  or 
more,  combination  dairy  and  beef  farm,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  east  side  Hudson  River.  Write  to: 
L.  J.  Atchison,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

WANT  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  50  acres  or 
more  Columbia-Putnam  Counties  or  Berkshires. 
10  room  house,  winterized,  electricity,  plumb¬ 
ing.  Barns  in  good  condition.  Water  essential. 
Not  farming  so,  land  can  be  poor.  Box  514- AJ, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_ FARMS  FOR  RENT 

WELL  LOCATED  stocked,  Chenango  County 
dairy  farm  to  let  on  shares.  Free  bulk  pickup, 
school  bus,  mail  at  door  on  improved  road. 
Cash  needed  to  purchase  produce  from  present 
tenant.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  party. 
B(5x  514-SS,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


ACTIVE  GREENHOUSE  Business, 
center,  10,000  sq.  ft.  under  glass. 

$60,000.  10  acres.  Nice  home.  Petteys  Agency 
10  Lawrence  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


garden 

grosses 


1HE  VERY  PROFITABLE  business  of  raisins 
Cabana  IVIarrone  Nutria,  the  gentle  fur-bearing 
animal  now  has  new  benefits.  Under  the  new 
cooperative  program  of  Cabana  Nutria  Breeders 
Association,  ranchers  can  now  receive  income 
in  many  different  ways  including  profit  sharing. 
You  can  receive  an  income  even  before  you 
reach  the  pelting  stage.  More  and  more  pelts 
are  needed  to  supply  our  increasing  demand 
created  by  our  national  advertising.  This  is 
not  a  hobby  business  but  is  meant  to  supply 
a  substantial  family  income.  To  qualify  you 
must  have  a  lot.  or  land  zoned  for  the  raising 
of  small  animals  and  furnish  references.  Write 
now  to  Ken  Smith,  R.D.  #1,  Cayuga,  New 
York,  and  get  the  facts  on  how  you  too,  can 
earn  an  income  six  different  ways.  Over  150 
New  York  State  families  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  this  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  We  will  finance  a  few  select  applicants 
See  aur  display  at  the  New  York  State  Fair] 


, _ SITUATION  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED — top  manager,  herds- 
man,  dairymen,  outside  foreman  and  field  men 
now  operating  1200  acre,  200  cows  (517#  fat. 
14,000#  milk  last  year),  yearly  pig  operation 
of  4,000  desire  change.  All  these  men  have  ex¬ 
cellent  records  with  capability  of  operating ‘a 
modern  dairy  farm  with  peak  efficiency.  Only 
owners  interested  in  improvement  and'  where 
progress  is  essential  need  apply.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  W’ill  hire  separately  but  prefer  to  go 
as  a  crew.  Contact:  Richard  Grutzmacher, 
Manager;  Edgar  Gray,  Herdsman;  Wes  O’Dell, 
Dairy;  Gary  Clark,  Dairy;  Howard  McCormick, 
outside  foreman;  Lewis  Van  Leuven,  field.  Care 
of  Karl  Ehmer  Farms,  Noxon  Road,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  New  York. 

AGRICUL1  URAL  GRADUATE,  31,  married, 
family,  ten  years  honest,  dependable,  work  ex¬ 
perience  raising  beef  cattle,  feeding,  showing, 
also  raising  dairy  heifers  to  freshen.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  new  breeder  or  absentee  owner  who 
wants  interests  protected.  Box  514-CG,  Ameri- 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

RETIRED  MATURE  LADY,  good  cook,  house¬ 
keeper  desires  position  in  womanless  farm  or 
country  home.  Drives  car.  Box  514-CM,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist;  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


_____ _ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  AND  BUSINESS,  90  development  acres, 
growing  highway,  near  lake.  New  equipped 
diner,  bungalow,  hot  water  heating.  $15,000, 
part  down.  150  acre  alfalfa  farm,  Mohawk 
Valley,  excellent  33  stanchion  bam  (room  50). 
duplex  home.  Federal  Land  Bank  appraised 
price  $26,000  Mort  Wimple,  Realtor,  Sloans- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E.  89  St.,  New)  York,  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES,  TIOGA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  6  room  house, 
other  buildings,  trout  stream’  ideal  summer 
or  retirement  home.  W.  W.  Werts,  Broker, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STROUT  FALL  Catalog.  Just  out!  Free! 
Farms,  homes,  businesses;  over  3,900  bargains, 
36  states  and  Bermuda;  established  61  years. 
World’s  largest!  Sprout  Realty,  251-R  Park, 
Ave.  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

DUE  TO  POOR  health  and  no  help  owner  must 
sacrifice  this  295  acre  farm,  Lewis  County, 
150  acres  tillable,  neVer  failing  water  supply, 
good  buildings,  120  foot  bam,  50  stanchions, 
silo,  gutter  cleaner,  full  line  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  45  head  of  stock,  will  carry  70,  good  level 
land,  tenant  house.  3Vi  miles  from  good  milk 
market.  848.000  cash.,  Michael  Powlin,  Route 
2,  Lowville,  New  York  .telephone  682-R. 

20  ACRES.  CHEMUNG  '  County,  New  York] 
older  house,  improvements.  For  older  couple, 
some  out-buildings  near  Horseheads,  water  in¬ 
side,  combination  wood,  coal  and  gas  range 
furnished.  Box  514-MB,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Ithaca,  Now  York. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — to  settle  estate.  175  acres 
of  good  farm  land,  18  cows,  15  milking  cows, 
12  heifers,  1  bull,  farm  equipment,  saw  mill, 
water  supply  plentiful.  Call  VI-2-8456  after 
4  P.M.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bremer,  executrix;  or 
John  J.  Mycek.  attorney  for  estate,  29  East 
Main  Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York — VI-3-2900. 
310  ACRE  Madison,  Maine  dairy  farm.  80  ft. 
barn,  41  stanchions,  bulk  tank,  roadside  stand. 
Stocked  end  equipped  and  ready  to  go.  10 
room  house,  abundant  water,  low  taxes.  Skow- 
hegan  about  1  mile.  Raymond  Meng.  RFD  #4, 
Skowhegan.  Maine. 

FOR  SALE:  1J1  AClJE^  fijie  land,  100  tillable! 
good  buildings,  40  head  cattle,  tractor  and 
equipment.  Priced  to  sell,  $28,0Q0,  with  L 
down.  Beautiful  secluded  summer  home,  70 
acres.  $7,000  with  %  down.  Sadlon  Real  Estate, 
James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East  Springfield, 
N.  Y.  PH  Cherry  Valley,  AN4-5756. 
JONESBORO,  MAINE  —  150 ’acre  blueberry 
farm  in  excellent  condition  and  best  land  — 
very  good  income.  Milliken  Agency,  Cherry- 
field,  Maine. 

FARMS:  DAIRY.  Stock,  horses,  businesses. 
Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  _ 

OPERATING  BROILER  Farm  18,000'  bird  ci/ 
parity  with  5  apartment  house.  Asking  price 
$20,000.  Located  in  South  Paris,  Maine.  Write 
or  phone:  Francis  Koskela,  Box  251.  Rt.  4, 
Auburn.  Maine.  Phone  Auburn  783-3866. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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REAL  ESTATE 

FORT  RENT:  FURNISHED  riverfront  house¬ 
keeping  vacation  cottages.  (Electric  and  heat) 
S35  weekly.  Deposit  requested.  Inspection  by 
appointment.  Boats  $10  'weekly.  No  fishing 
license.  Call  NAtional  9-7969  or  write  John 
Evans,  Route  2,  Bex  128,  Seaford.  Delaware. 
FOR-  SALE:  YEAR  around  4  room  bungalow 
and  bath,  3  room  bungalow  and  bath,  3  cabins. 
1  room  and  bath.  Deep  well,  business  property, 
2’i  acres,  Route  9G,  Germantown.  Columbia 
County,  New  York.  120  mPes  fmm  New  York 
City.  813,000.  Terms,  will  divide.  Write  Box 
144,  Amityville,  Long  Island.  New  York  or 

call  Amityville  4-2446;  Lehigh  7-6181. _ 

FOR  SALE :  Village  home,  six  rooms,  porch, 
shed  and  garage.  Land  around  buildings.  Fif¬ 
teen  miles  west  of  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vt.  Priced 
right  for  cash.  For  particulars  write  Myra 

Fisher.  East  Concord.  Vt.  _ _ 

430"~ACRES'  or  565~ mostly'  blue  grass  wjll  net 
ten  thousand  or  better.  $125.00  per  acre.  Wm. 

S.  Wells,  Salem,  Virginia.  _ 

1S7  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Culpeper  Co.,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  50  cow  barn,  other  farm  buildings,  3 
houses.  Will  sell  stock  and .  equipment,  also. 
Write  Arthur  Van  Lieu.  RD  2.  Culpeper,  Va. 
MODERN  FAMILY  FARM764  acres,  new  “bam 
ties  30  plus  youngstock.  silo,  8  room  house, 
garage,  river  frontage,  paved  road  frontage, 
located  9/10  mile  from  Orange.  Mass,  center, 
building  lots,  town  water.  Federal  Land  Bank, 
South  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  NOrmandy 

5-2132.  .  _ _ 

FIVE  ACRES.  7  room  modern  bungalow,  2 
acres  tillable.  Beautiful  garden  ground,  small 
pond,  drilled  well,  grove  berries,  flowers.  Fine 
location.  Arthur  Rozelle,  Route  4.  Tunkhan- 
nock.  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

EVERY  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt-  , 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 
Write' Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Wlard  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friend?  samples  of  our 
new  1961  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  gifts  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on 
approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  13,  Ferndale, 

Michigan.  (  _ ■  _ 

$2.50  PER  HOUR  or  more  for  part  or  full 
time  route  work.  Large  repeat  orders.  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co..  Dept.  19U.  Box 

371,  Baltimore.  Md.  _ _ 

MAKE  OVER  $200  selling  Christmas  and  Ail- 
Occasion  cards.  Samples  at  cost.  Write  Leo¬ 
pold  Roy,  Richmond.  Vermont. 

MAKE  S50-$75-$100  extra  money.  Run  Greeting 
Card,  Gift  Shop  at  home,  visit  friends.  Show 
thrilling  Evans  Christmas  Card  assortments, 
gifts,  exclusive  25  for  $1.50  personals.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Write  for  sample  boxes  on 
approval,  tree  imprint  albums,  surprise  gift 
offers.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North 
Abingtoh  -SO,  Mass.  


AGRICULTURE  LIME  _ 

LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  bulk  spread. 
Call  Scofield  Lime  Products.  Holley,  New  York, 
Newton  8-6660.  


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

fRIS  HOBBYIST— OFFERS  large  modern  iris, 
one  of  kind.  10  $2  25.  A.  Luettgens.  RD1, 

Colts  Neck,  N.  J.  _ _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  -  America's  Finest.  Send 
10c  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  AA.  Linwood.  N.  J. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

KODACOLOR  SPECIALS  from  color  special¬ 
ists!  with  this  adv..  Rolls:  S  prints  guaranteed 
$2.00:  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Reprints  150 
each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for  $1.00;  8x10  $2.00 
each.  Fast  service.  Free  mailers.  Eli  Photo. 
Box  1S73-D.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  crops,  vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  39”,  convenient 
lengths  $7.50:  $8.50  West  Missouri,  prepaid, 
50%,  less  mil!  price.  Joseph  Hein.  120C  Elton 
Road,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  bet¬ 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking,  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome,  New  York 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  used.  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Oiiio.  Phone  3319. 

ID-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199.99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 

"EVERY  YEAR  I  SELL  baler  twine,  farm 
and  construction  machinery,  tractors,  balers 
and  other  items.  I  have  discovered  that  the 
readers  believe  in  the  people  that  advertise  in 
American  Agriculturist.  If  th  day  ever  comes 
•  hat  I  must  advertise  in  only  one  publication, 
•hat  will  be  the  American  Agriculturist.”  Phil 
Gardiner i  Mullica  Hill.  New  Jersey. 
ni)KR  *  WINE  PRESSES  —new  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  guppiy  Cata- 
logue#61.  W.  G.  Runkles  Mach.  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  UPRIGHT  boiler  and  engine. 
Robert  Klindt,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  KOSCH  Drive  Rite  “for- Massey 
Ferguson  “35”  or  Ferguson  “30”  Tractor.  Louis 
H.  Bates,  Bates  Road,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Going  out  of  excavation  business. 
Machinery  used  very  little — like  new,  WD  400 
Int’l.  Tractor,  with  back  hoe  &  blade,  HD  6 
Allis  Chalmers  loader,  Model  D  Allis-Chalmers 
grader,  10  T  tilt  trailer.  George  Jemzura, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.  OR  4-3611.  _ 

CLOSE  OUT  on  new  Minneapolis -Moline  PTO 
spreader  with  tires  $565.  New  Massey  Ferguson 
No.  3  baler,  one  only,  at  $1465  with  wagon 
hitch  and  bale  chute.  Ingersoll’s  Farm  Supply, 
Martinsburg,  New  York.  , 


NEW  MASSEY-FERGUSON  and  Coekshutt 
equipment.  Also  largest  selection  of  good  used 
tractors  and  machinery  in  Northern  New  York 
State.  Tractors  from  $65.00  up.  Write  or  phone. 
Wanted  AC  balers,  will  buy  or  trade.  Will  de¬ 
liver.  Phone  Lowville  85:  Ingersoll’s  Farm 
Supply,  Martinsburg,  New  York. 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS:  Attractive  low 
price.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.. 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  D-6  Cat.,  hydraulic  angle  dozer, 
wide  gauge,  new  in  1956,  one  operator,  looks 
and  runs  like  new  $10,850.00.  301  Buckeye 
farm  tile  ditcher,  exceptional  machine  $5,800.00. 
Gabon  and  A-W  Graders.  Tractor  and  Tandem 
Lotvboy.  Dick  Brady,  Erie  Co.,  Lake  City,  Pa. 

Phone  GRidley  4-5811. _ ;; _ ' _ 

20“ACRES  EQUIPMENT  reconditioned  guaran¬ 
teed,  deals  to  lit  buyers  needs.  65  new  and 
used  combines  S.P.  &  pull  type  $150.  up,  12  ft. 
Case  $2000.,  new  M.H.  60  $2400.,  AC-66-72  and 
90  real  bargains,  John  Deere  15 — $895.,  IHC-64 
with  motor  $895.,  new  Massey  Ferguson  35-60- 
72-82  &  super  92,  15  forage  harvesters.  Fox, 
John  Deere,  AC.  Papec,  New  Holland  long  and 
short  blowers  $50.  up,  new  and  used  forage 
wagons — corn  binders  and  silo  fillers.  John 
Deere  420 — late  57  with  blade  $200.,  125  crawl¬ 
ers  and  wheel  tractors,  backhoes,  loaders  & 
dozers.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  —  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-81. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  ___ _ 

FOR  SALE:  OLSON-BEAN_rubber  flail  Roto- 
Beater.  Thompson  Farms,  Ciymer,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  COMPLETE  1.000  gallon  per  min¬ 
ute  irrigation  system.  Will  sell  delivered  and 
operating.  Thompson  Farms,  Ciymer,  N.  Y. 

Phone  EL-5-8S22.  _ 

SAVE  ON  CHAINS  for  all  makes  saws.  C. 
Loomis,  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


FARM  LOANS _ 

BUILDING  A  BARN?  Buying  land  or  live¬ 
stock?  Expanding  your  farm  operations  takes 
money.  No  matter  how  much — or  how  little — 
you  need,  your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  are  your  best  bet  in  farm  financing. 
See  your  local  Federal  Land  Bank  Association 
for  a  long-term  loan  or  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociation  for  shorter-term  loans.  Or,  write  for 
free  circular  Dept.  C.  310  State  Street.  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTE  D — UN  USUAL  hand  made  gift  items 
for  resale  in  gift  shop.  Edward  Bardy,  1215 
East  Front  St.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

INDIAN  HEAD  PENNIES  wanted  by  retired 
gentleman.  Will  pay  8<%  each.  Other  coins, 
write,  send  your  list  in  for  my  offer.  Don’t 
send  coins.  Frank  Lurix,  854  Farmington  Ave.. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTE D :  Old)  GUNS,  coins,  cars  and  parts, 
oil  lamps,  furniture.  Send  description  and  price 
in  first  letter.  Duminuco’s  Antiques,  Washington 
Rd..  Angola.  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  .and  N.C. 
thread — Hexhead  assorted  sizes  14  to  ■%  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  14  x  21?  with  1 h 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  New  York.  _ 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  5  man 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
539.50.  $275  paint  spray  unit,  $44.50.  Free 
folder,  liyiseo,  1829  S.  State.  Chicago,  Ill. 
BELTS — V_ TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  %•  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6.00,  postpaid  cheek  With  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLANES  $159,  boats  $7.88, 
generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details,  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box 
789-C14,  York,  Penna. 


SIGNS 

•NO  TRESPASSING  signs,  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. _ 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  any  material,  lowest 

prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs.  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  New  York,  Dept.  G. _ 

ALUMINUM-  POSTED  SIGN’S.  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  signs, 
452,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS  _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS — Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet  — 
$5.67;  8  x  12  feet — $8.64;  12  x  14  feet — 
$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SILOS  _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  ‘ 'Sou-Feed V’  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

HEAVY-DUTY  CONCRETE  Silos— up  to  30’ 
djameter,  materials  handling  equipment.  Wood 
and  tile  silos  —  industrial  storage,  W.  J. 

Walker,  RD2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

SILOS-  FACTORY  CREOSOTE  Treated  Wood . 
Maximum  insulation  against  frozen  ensilage 
and  absolute  acid  resistance.  Dependable  lock- 
doweled  wind-resistant  construction.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  BS-81,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Una¬ 
dilla.  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  I’OPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing-Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  FOLDER,  “How  to  Make 
$3,000  Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earth¬ 
worms!”  Oakhaven-5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

BOARDERS  —  ELDERLY  folks,  vacationers. 
Home  cooking  Rates  $60  month  for  adults. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Besse,  Turtlepoint,  Pa. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple¬ 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  '$4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Advai.  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free 
catalog.  Also  Home  Study  Course. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING^ ~ “Free  “catalog. 
Missouri  Auction  School.  1330  Linwood.  Kansas 
City  9-X33,  Missouri. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11. 
Iowa. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  blueberry, 
blackberry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  Bradford.  Mass. 


BOOKS 

BOOK— “FORTUNE  In  Formulas,”  $3.95,  900 
pages.  Make  soaps  to  line  perfumes.  Saunders. 
1302  Baltic  Ave..  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

LARKIN  HOME  PRODUCTS  sell  easily,  repeat 
often,  pay  immediate  cash  profits/  Write  for 
catalog.  Larkin  5,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS:  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00,  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031N, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men V suits  “$4.95; 

trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log;  Transworld  164- A.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

SUITINGS  —  3  YARD'S  —  60  wide.  Finest 
rayon-dacron  gabardines.  Washable.  Crease  re¬ 
sistant.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  100.  Kroona 
Fabrics.  2005-AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  fccessories:  hand, tooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North¬ 
ern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  1,  Michigan. 
STAMPED  LINENS  for  embroidery  or  painting. 
Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save.  Send 
for 'free  catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th  St., 
Dept.  302,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
Soutl^otln^Iinneapolis^T^Minnesota^^^^^^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Ine.,  148  Coddington  Road.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema,  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls.  Maine.  , 

„  RUBBER  -STAMPS:  3~ lines  .$1.00.  Labels, 
printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 
PAINT,  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil, 
guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $5.95  value,  factory 
price  $2.25  gal.  Free  sample.  Snow  White 
Paint  Co.,  AA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

FREE  SEARCHING/ Name  book  wanted.  We'll 
get  it.  Reasonable  prices.  Trading  Post,  Lisbon 
3,  New  Hampshire. 

HAVE  FUN  HARVESTING  f\ne  flavored  “  fish 
from  Farm-Ponds.  Free  information.  Oriental 
fishing  rackle.  boats.  50%  savings.  Shawnee, 
3934A  Buena  Vista,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 

STOP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLES  without  pump¬ 
ing!  Pumping  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  actually  cleaning  it  as  your  filter 
bed  is  clogged  or  your  system  would  not  be 
full.  Our  cleaner,  Sursolvent,  dissolves  the 
solids  and  eats  out  the  muck  and  slime  crusta- 
tions  on  the  side  walls,  thereby  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused  the 
system  to  finally  fail.  No  pumping  necessary. 
Users  report  years  of  satisfactory  results.  Free 
advice  including  sketches  on  any  sanitary  prob¬ 
lem  you  have.  Why  subject  your  family’s 
health  to  the  perils  of  a  sluggish  or  overflow¬ 
ing  cesspool  cr  septic  tank?  Electric  Sewer 
Cleaning  Co..  Allston  34.  Massachusetts. 


BUILDINGS 

SHENANGO  RIGID  frame  buildings  are  dear- 
span,  easy  to  erect  fast.  Widths  from  24  to 
60  ft.,  any  length,  choice  of  siding,  roofing, 
doors,  windows.  Box  233A,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 


Coming  Meetings 

August  21-24  —  New  England 
Grange  Lecturers’  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston. 

August  22-23  —  NYABC  Cattle 
Show,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

August  25  — Maine  Blueberry  Fes¬ 
tival,  Union  Fair  Grounds,  Union. 

August  29  —  Poultry  Field  Day, 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kings¬ 
ton. 

September  1-9  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse. 

September  10-14 — Annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Agents,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight'ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  SALE 
Little  Valley  Fair  Grounds 
Little  Valley,  New  York 
Monday  —  September  11,  1961  —  1:00  P.M. 

40  bred  heifers  and  young  cows 
These  are  hand  selected  animals  from  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  Western  and  Central 
New  York  State.  They  are  large  and 
selected  to  satisfy  the  buyer  who  wants 
milk  and  foundation  animals. 

For  Catalogues  write: 

EDGAR  CHAPMAN 

Maple  Row  Guernseys 
Conewango  Valley  New  York 


RUPTURE-USER 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  Reg. in U. S .Pat Off. 

A  strong,  form  fitting,  wash¬ 
able  support  for  reducible  in¬ 
guinal  hernia.  Back  lacing 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front. 

Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat 
groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort. 

Also  used  as  after-operation 
support.  Give  measure  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen.  Specify  right,  left  side  or 
double.  We  pay  postage  except  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  AA-81  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Now  you  can  get 

FREE  HOT  WATER 


from  your  bulk  milk  cooler  by  installing 


Thriftchanger  «<*• 


Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


CANVAS  COVERS— Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices;  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67;  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  ano  stock  sizes. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  INC. 

4  HAWLEY  ST.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch —Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
phin  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  ama7,ing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance>is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters.  « 
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So  You  Are  Going  to  College ! 


A  LL  over  America,  many  thou- 
**  sands  of  young  men  and  women 
like  you  are  going  to  start  college 
for  the  first  time  this  fall.  You  have 
chosen  your  favorite  institution  and 
are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the 
opening  of  the  college  doors  this 
September. 

This  decision,  made  with  your 
parents,  is  the  most  important  one 
you  have  ever  made  and  one  of  the 
most  important  you  will  ever  make. 
You  are  opening  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  your  Book  of  Life  and 
the  way  you  make  the  change  and 
adjustment  from  home  and  high 
school  to  college  will  influence  all 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

This  change  will  be  interesting 
but  it  will  also  be  the  most  difficult 
you  have  ever  made.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  lonesomeness  for  both 
parents  and  sons  and  daughters. 

How  well  L  remember  —  from  a 
parent’s  standpoint — when  my  son, 


TO  PARENTS 

Tragic  indeed  is  the  large 
number  of  college  students 
who  fail  the  first  year. 

On  this  page  are  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  help  to  prevent 
“bust  outs.”  Hand  this  article 
to  your  son  or  daughter  or 
young  friend  who  is  entering 
college  this  fall  and  suggest 
that  it  be  taken  to  college  and 
read  frequently. 


George,  entered  Cornell.  We  lived 
in  Yonkers  then  and  I  came  with 
him  to  Ithaca  to  get  him  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  room. 

After  we  had  deposited  his  lug¬ 
gage  in  his  room,  George  said: 
“Dad,  I’ll  walk  back  to  the  sleeper 
with  you.”  He  did.  I  started  to  un¬ 
dress  in  my  berth  but  felt  so  darn 
lonesome  that  I  quickly  put  my 
clothes  back  on  and  ran  until  I 
overtook  George  on  his  way  back 
to  his  room.  Then  he  turned  around 
and  went  with  me  back  to  the 
sleeper. 

I’m  sure  -we  would  have  been 
going  back  and  forth  still  if  we 
hadn’t  taken  ourselves  sternly  in 
hand.  That  was  certainly  a  new 
chapter  in  our  lives.  It  was  the 
same  lonesome  experience  with  our 
other  sons,  Donald  and  Robert, 
when  they  entered  college  but  they 
made  the  grade.  Will  you? 

The  number  df  college  students 
who  bust  out,  or  in  other  words, 
the  “dropouts”  run  anywhere  from 
10  to  40%  of  the  freshman  class. 
The  number  of  dropouts  depends  on 


how  well  you  did  in  high  school 
and  on  how  well  students  are 
screened  by  the  college  before  en¬ 
trance.  More  important  still,  your 
success  in  college  depends  upon 
your  skill  in  being  able  to  adjust 
yourself  to  college  work  and  life. 

Many  will  fall  by  the  wayside 
and  never  get  through  the  first 
year  successfully.  Will  you  be  num¬ 
bered  in  that  sad  dropout  list  — 
a  failure  in  your  first  big  opportuni¬ 
ty?  How  can  you  avoid  the  personal 
discouragement,  the  breaking  of 
hearts  of  your  parents,  and  disgrac¬ 
ing  yourself  with  your  friends  by 
failing  to  make,  the  first  big  adjust¬ 
ment  in  life  and  missing  your  great¬ 
est  opportunity  for  success? 

The  following  suggestions  come 
from  my  long  experience  as  a  par¬ 
ent,  a  high  school  principal,  and  a 
college  trustee. 

In  the  first  place,  you  should 
realize  that  you  are  entering  on  an 
entirely  new  and  different  kind  of 
life.  In  high  school,  you  had  short 
lesson  assignments  compared  to 
any  you  will  get  in  college,  and 
your  teachers  checked  on  you  al¬ 
most  daily  by  the  recitation  method. 
At  home,  your  parents  helped  you 
to  keep  regular  study  hours;  they 
checked  up  on  your  school  work 
and  regulated  your  social  life. 

Now,  suddenly,  that  is  all  over. 
At  college,  you  will  be  entirely  on 
your  own.  You  will  be  given  long 
assignments  to  read  and  study.  In¬ 
stead  of  reciting,  you  will  listen  to 
lectures  by  your  professors,  and 
your  social  life  will  be  your  own 
business.  It  will  be  very  easy  for 
you  to  get  by  for  a  little  while  with 
not  too  much  studying  and  too 
much  dating  or  taking  a  too-active 
part  in  some  other  social  activity 
practically  every  night. 

But  beware!  After  the  first  few 
weeks,  the  tests  begin  to  come.  You 
may  be  found  wanting  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  you  may  be  on 
probation  and  on  the  way  out.  After 
that,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  you 
to  catch  up  on  what  you  missed 
and  to  do  your  current  work.  So 
the  first  few  weeks  of  your  fresh¬ 
man  year  can  well  determine  the 
success  and  .happiness  of  your 
whole  future  life. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
a  regular  time  for  studying  and 
keep  to  that  time  exactly.  Study 
the  hard  subjects  or  the  ones  you 
like  the  least  first.  Learn  to  concen¬ 
trate.  You  can’t  do  it  with  a  radio 
blaring  in  your  room  or  with  some¬ 
body  trying  to  visit  with  you  or 
your  roommate.  If  your  mind  wan¬ 
ders  to  your  most  recent  date  or  for 


In  college,  no  one  will  tell  you  WHEN  to  study  or  HOW  to  study.  You  are 
on  your  own,  but  if  you  don’t  study  regularly  and  constantly  right  from  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year,  WATCH  OUT.  You  will  soon  be  on  probation 

and  On  your  way  out!  — Photo  courtesy  of  Cornell  Rural  Education  Dept. 


any  other  reason,  bring  it  sternly 
back  to  the  business  at  hand; 
studying.  Time  yourself  and  see 
how  many  times  your  mind  wan¬ 
ders  in  10  minutes.  Reduce  the 
number. 

Practice  reading  rapidly.  Many 
students  fail  because  they  don’t 
know  how  to  read,  nor  what  to 
read  thoroughly  and  what  to  scan 
and  skip.  After  you  have  read  a 
selection,  close  the  book  and  think. 
See  how  much  you  can  recall.  With 
long  reading  assignments,  learn  to 
skip  and  skim»by  reading  only  the 
topical  sentence  or  subject  out  of 
each  paragraph. 

In  studying,  don’t  ever  whisper 
or  mouth  words  or  read  words,  syl¬ 
lable  by  syllable.  Practice  listening 
carefully  to  the  college  lecturers. 
Remember  that  the  first  law  of 
memory  is  the  law  of  attention  and 
the  law  of  attention  is  mostly  based 
on  the  law  of  interest.  You  will 
find  that  the  more  you  study  your 
subject,  the  more  attention  you  pay 
to  the  lecture  on  it,  and  the  more 
interested  you  become,  the  easier 
it  will  be  to  fix  the  subject  matter 
in  your  mind. 

Nothing  will  make  you  hate  a 
subject  more — and  therefore  fail  it 
— than  lack  of  interest,  and  your  in¬ 
terest  will  increase  with  your  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Just  like  in  reading,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  lecture,  THINK.  Or¬ 
ganize  in  your  mind  and  notebook 
the  points  of  the  lecture  while  they 
are  still  fresh. 

Remember  that  it  does  little  good 
to  “bone  up”  on  a  subject  the  night 
before  a  test  or  examination.  If  you 
haven’t  got  it  then,  you  haven’t  got 
it. 

Remember  when  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  that  the  first  college  year 
is  the  hardest.  The  work  will  get  in¬ 
creasingly  interesting  as  you  go 
along. 

As  a  last  word,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
discuss  your  problems  with  your 
professors,  and  your  college  coun¬ 
selors.  They  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  both  academic  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  if  you  just  give 
them  the  opportunity. 

Going  to  college  can  be  fun!  It 
can  be  interesting — and  it  should 
be  very  much  worthwhile.  I  say 
again  that  the  first  few  weeks  and 
the  first  year  will  tell  the  story. 
Now  good  luck  to  you! 


College  social  life  is  good  IF  it  doesn’t 
interfere  with  studying. 


— Lambert’s  stock  photos 


The  goal! 


NOTICE 

Having  moved  my  office. 

address 

all  personal  letters  and 

mail  re- 

lating  to  this  page  to:  E. 

R.  East- 

man,  515  North  Tioga 

Street, 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HOPE  none  of  the  young  people 
entering  college  for  the  first  time 
this  year  will  have  the  sad  experi¬ 
ence  of  John  who  telegraphed  his 
mother  at  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year: 

“Failed  everything.  Prepare  Dad.” 

Mother  promptly  wired  back: 
“Father  prepared.  Prepare  your¬ 
self!”  - 
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GRANGE 


SILOS 


ivtth 


INTERIORS 


NEW! 

Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  thfe  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 

for  further  protection  use 
Marblecote  base  with  G-3  Plus 

f  /VRITE  NOW 

tor  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


ilo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
family  of  products  and  valuable 
Free  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation 
of  course. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


GRANGE 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 

ON  TOP-QUALITY 

Winter  Wheat, 
RYE,  BARLEY 

and  other  seasonal  seeds. 
Get  the  facts  and  see. 

Write  or  phone  today 
for  latest  prices. 

EDW.  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Honeoye  Falls  31,  or  32 


That's  what  DHIA 
members  earned  last  year 
over  non-members.  It'll 
pay  you  to  join  NYDHIC. 
See  your  local  DHIA  su¬ 
pervisor  or  write: 


'  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT  COOPERATIVE 

Morrison  Hall  *  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Service  Bureau 


POOR  QUALITY 

"Recently  a  photographer  was  in  our 
town  doing  children's  portraits.  I  or¬ 
dered  two  for  $7.00  and  was  to  get  one 
free.  When  they  arrived  (and  no  free 
one)  they  were  nothing  but  blown  up 
snapshots,  printed  on  cheap  paper  with 
marks  all  over  them  and  no  touching  up 
as  in  regular  photographs. 

"If  I  cannot  be  helped,  I  hope  that 
others  may  be." 

Occasionally  we  get  complaints 
about  photographers  who  travel 
around  like  this.  Many  of  them  do 
good  work  for  what  they  charge,  but 
some  do  poor  work,  which  is  not 
only  costly  but  disappointing.  Often 
a  local  photographer  will  do  better 
work  at  less  cost. 

When  a  complaint  concerns  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  delivery  of  pictures,  we 
can  usually  help;  but  when  it  con¬ 
cerns  quality  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
get  satisfaction. 

OVER  THE  EII\TE 

"We  own  a  hundred  acres  of  weed- 
land  and  have  had  some  boundary  line 
trouble,  with  loggers  cutting  timber  in 
considerable  amounts  on  our  property." 

This  is  a  frequent  problem  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  bound¬ 
ary  lines  are  sometimes  not  well  es¬ 
tablished.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  criminal  intent.  Second,  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  damage  if  the 
logs  have  been  sawed;  but  there  are 
men  who  can  look  at  stumps  and 
give  very  good  estimates  of  how 
much  lumber  was  in  the  tree.  If  any 
subscriber  has  similar  trouble,  we 
will  be  glad  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
someone  who  can  do  this.  Third,  too 
frequently  the  man  who  cuts  logs 
has  no  tangible  assets  even  if  you 
sue  and  get  a  judgment. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Merle  Johnstonbaugh  and  Betty 
Johnson,  former  members  of  the 
Dundee  Central  School,  Class  of  ’41. 

*  * 

Any  descendants  of  John  Edick 
and  wife,  Elizabeth  Hess.  They  had 
11  children,  born  in  Town  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  C 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (Elsie)  Byrnes,  whose 
sister  would  like  to  locate  her. 

•I*  _  # 

Mrs.  Louise  Linscott  Stone.  A 
friend  would  like  to  hear  from  her. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Arthur  Keller.  Elmira  . . 

(payment  for  stamp  books) 

6.50 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Keeler,  Truxton  . 

(payment  on  acc’t.) 

.  25.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  O.  Lane.  Marietta  . 

(refund  on  order) 

.  1.49 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Young,  Cherry  Creek  .. 

.  50.00 

(damage  claim) 

Mr.  Neil  Campbell,  Thurman  . . 

(refund-int.  charge) 

.  21.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cotton.  Saugerties  _ ...... 

(refund  on  plants) 

NEW  JERSEY 

.  6.95 

Mr.  Phil  Gardener.  Mullica  Hill  .......... 

(payment  on  ace't.) 

MAINE 

.  25.00 

.Mr.  Arthur  C.  Allen.  West  Paris  . 

(refund  on  parts) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

.  18.90 

Mr.  Alphonse  Wuytack,  Manchester  . 

(paynjent  on  lumber) 

VERMONT 

.  50.00 

Mr.  John  Giie,  Wesi  Glover  . 

(settlement  of  claim) 

.  192.00 

Mr.  .Frank  B.  Carr.  West  Burke  . 

(refund  on  plgnts) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  David  Rondeau.  'Charlton  . . 

.....  2.00 

(refund  on  plants) 

Husband -Wife  Hurt 
In  Truck  Accident 

When  turning  off  the  main  road  an  oncoming  car  hit 
the  front  end  of  their  pick-up  truck.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Stratton  of  R.  2,  Bath,  N.  Y.  were  hospitalized 
for  thirty  days.  His  medical  bills  were  nearly 
$1000.00.  Her  bills  ran  higher  because  of  more  severe 
injuries. 

SHE  WAS  NOT  COVERED - they  decided  to  take  out 

policies  only  on  Mr.  Stratton.  His  two  North  American 
policies  paid  $1145.85. 


Receiving  $1145.85  from  local  agent  Donald  Russell,  Mr. 

Stratton  wrote  this  note: 

“7  am  glad  you  sold  me  the  policies 
before  I  had  my  accident ,  but  I  am  sorry 
I  didn't  take  them  for  my  ivife  as  she 
was  badly  hurt  too.  I  know  hoiv  much 
these  policies  are  worth  for  the  low 


cost . 
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A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid. 


Clarence  VanWormer,  Altamont,  N,  Y.  ...  $  429.28 
Auto  accident — injured  head,  peck  and  spine 

Albert  E.  Bailor,  Angelica,  N.  Y .  242.88 

Crushed  by  horse — injured  hip 

Ruth  L.  Kent.  Olean.  N.  Y .  1600.00 

Slipped  &  fell — broke  kneecap,  injuries 

Richard  Morse,  Moravia,  N.  Y .  445.00 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  arm 

Walter  R.  Luke,  Ripley.  N.  Y .  962.35 

Crushed  by  logs— fractured  ribs,  injured 
head  &  back 

Bert  Amey,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  . .  454.28 

Dropped  sheet  qf  plywood  on  toes 
Ralph  Wildcnstein,  Mount  Upton,  N.Y.  139.29 
Caught  leg  in  com  chopper  power  shaft 

Sol  M.  Gunzenhauser,  Cortland.  N.  Y .  227.14 

Kicked  by  cow — Injured  knee 

George  Raeder,  Grand  Gorge.  N.  Y.  .  467.85 

Fell  off  truck — injured  knee 

George  Kelley,  Jr.,  Bangor,  N.  Y .  128.57 

Crushed  by  cows  while  turning  them  out 

Richard  Bezon,  Elba,  N.  Y .  615.82 

Truck  accident — -concussion,  body  bruises 

Charles  Hayes,  Jordanville,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Fell  from  hay  mow — broko  leg 

Howard  Handschuh,  Redwood,  N.  Y .  310.71 

Cas  stove  explosion— burns  of  hand 

Stasia  Meyer.  Castoiiand,  N.  Y .  1290.00 

Fell  froti  buy  mow — fractured  kttee,  ankle 

Stanley  R.  Deuel,  Caledonia,  N.  Y .  236.66 

Hit  by  hand  clutch  on  tractor — injured  knee 

Harry  0.  Sawyer,  Eaton,  N.  Y .  135.00 

Tractor  accident — fractured  ribs 

Harold  L.  Kepler,  Spencerport,  N.  Y .  1087.91 

. Working  under  cat  jacks  slipped— crushed  hand 
Benedict  Chorzelewski,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  ...  215.00 

Fell  in  ham — fractured  hand 

Earl  C.  Gregory.  Deansboro,  N.  Y .  441.00 

Fell  walking  to  burn — injured  shoulder 
Herbert  A.  Warner,  Clay,  N.  Y.  ...  499.14 

Auto  accident  -fractured  jaw.  chest,  ribs 

Raymond  C.  Rath,  Stanley.  N.  Y .  682.86 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  back 
Albert  Gristwood,  Central  Spuare.  N.  Y.  241.00 
Kicked  in  jaw  by  cow 


Mae  E.  MacDonald,  Unadilla,  N.  Y .  1645.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip,  nose, 
contusions 

Gerald  H.  Meacbaiti,  No.  Lawrence,  N,  Y.  180.00 

Loading  cow  into  truck — injured  back 
Albertina  M.  Diefendorf,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  441.70 
Fell  off  stepladder — broke  ankle 
Mildred  H.  Miller.  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  254.91 
Fell  off  porch — injured  shoulder,  hips,  back 

Hans  Maunula,  Spencer,  N.  Y .  245.50 

Bumped  knee  on  grain  drill 

Alan  Cottcrill,  Drydcn,  N.  Y.  .  244.60 

Fell  while  cleaning  calf  pen — internal 
injuries 

James  G.  Hoffman.  Walworth,  N.  Y .  762.68 

Thrown  from  tractor — internal  injuries 
Lawrence  F.  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  192.59 
Caught  arm  between  fender  and  tire  of 
tractor 

Lucy  M.  Scott.  Waterford,  Pa.  . 

Fell  on  kitchen  floor — fractured  hip 

Mark  Roberts,  Sabinsville.  Pa . 

Fell  off  tractor — internal  injuries 

Miles  Miller,  Jr.,  Onshore,  Pa.  . . 

Kicked  by  cow — fractured  arm 
Lynn  J.  Porter,  Granville  Summit,  Pa.  ....  275.14 
Truck  tipped  over — fractured  ribs 

H.  Kelsey  Stone,  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa .  264.28 

Knocked  down  by  cow — injured  chest, 
abdomen 

Frank  VanAlthuis,  Bclvidere,  N.  J .  1000.00 

Fell  off  hay  truck — injured  back 

James  E.  Mooney,  Sussex,  N.  J . . .  598.35 

Fell  in  manure  spreader — injured  leg 

Attilio  Sorino,  Medford,  N.  J . 

Loading  truck — bumped  elbow 

Sadie  Horner.  Wrightstown,  N.  J.  . . 

Fel  l — broken  arm 

Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  Medford,  N.  J.  .... 

Chain  fell  on  leg — fractured  &  cut 
Jack  Ltichansky,  Jackson,  N.  J.  402.61 

Hit  by  car — injured  thigh 
Victor  Harmyk,  Middletown,  N.  J.  ... 

Fell  on  cement  floor — injured  back 
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576.91 

300.00 


180.00 

345.00 
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North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

CtHLRAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  IIUNQIS 
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SHOW 
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COLISEUM 


Greatest  CATTLE  SHOW  in  the  Northeast! 

DAIRY  AND  BEEF  CATTLE 


Championship 


STATE  FAIR 

SQUARE  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

□□□□□□ 

COLISEUM  SEPT.  9 


AUTO  RACING 
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See 
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plus  a  new  State  Fair  feature: 

NATIONAL  MICROD 
CHAMPIONSHIP  RACE 

Sept.  4 

Mierods  Race  Four  Days: 
Sept.  1-4 


300  Acres  of  FAIR! 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
Syracuse  9,  N.  Y. 


Acrobatic 

Precision  Jet  Team 


Name. 


Women’s  Fair 

X^§~W0MEN 


Address. 

Post 

Office— 


SEND  ME _  Half-price  admission  tickets  at  50e 

per  ticket. 

Total  $ _ _  My  Check  (Money  order)  is  enclosed, 

payable  to  N,  Y.  State  Fair. 

(Your  order  must  be  postmarked  August  25  or  earlier 

'  for  this  service)  A 
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BUY 

ADVANCE  SALE 
STATE  FAIR 
TICKETS  EARLY 
AND  SAVE  Vi.! 


STATE  fA*R 


Half-Price 
tickets  on  sale 
Aug.  14-31  only 
where  you  see 
this  sign: 
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No  Surplus  of  Soft  Winter  Wheat 


A  RE  WE  growing  too  much  wheat? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  it  is  “yes.” 

But  there  is  wheat — and  wheat!  There 
is  no  burdensome  surplus  of  soft  winter 
wheat  used  in  pastry  flour.  In  fact,  if 
there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  acreage 
of  soft  white  winter  wheat  in  eastern 
states,  we  may  actually  see  a  shortage. 

The  1962  wheat  program,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  acre¬ 
age  in  exchange  for  higher  supports  and 
payments  for  diverted  acres,  fails  to  take 
this  into  account. 

Because  there  are  added  inducements 
for  reducing  acreages  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent,  eastern  wheat-growing  farmers  may 


be  tempted.  But  in  the  long  pull,  such  re¬ 
duction  looks  like  poor  business.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  soft  wheat,  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  it,  and  returns  are  good  per  hour' 
spent  by  farmers  who  grow  it. 

Most  soft  winter  wheat  is  grown  on 
small  acreages  per  farm.  In  1959  there 
were  1,135,125  farms  growing  soft  win¬ 
ter  wheat  and  977,721  had  allotments  of 
15  acres  or  less. 

Wheat-growing  farmers  can  well  con¬ 
sider  these  facts  before  reducing  soft 
wheat  acreage  more  than  minimum  re¬ 
quirement.  It  would  help  also  if  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  were  given  authority  to  ex¬ 
empt  growers  of  soft  winter  wheat  from 
acreage  reduction  requirements. 


Plenty  of  high  quality  hay  and  grain 
are  essential  for  maximum  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Feed 

Good  Cows 
Liberally 

By  K.  L.  Turk 

Head ,  Cornell  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry 

IN  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  363,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  November  1936,  I  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements:  “A  good  rule  to  follow  in 
feeding  a  cow  for  production  is  to  give  her, 
each  day,  such  amounts  and  kinds  of  nutrients 
in  palatable  and  suitable  feeds  as  will  permit 
her  to  produce  the  milk  she  is  inherently  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  and  at  the  same  time  to  main¬ 
tain  good  working  physical  condition  and 
health .”  \ 

“The  importance  of  breeding  high- producing 
ability  into  dairy  cows  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  good 
feeding  methods  must  be  equally  stressed.  In  the 
early  stage  of  a  cow’s  lactation,  a  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  milk  she  produces  and  the 
nutrients  required  for  that  production  must  be 
established  and  maintained  throughout  the  lac¬ 
tation. 

“If  the  feeder  himself  does  not  adjust  his  feed¬ 
ing  methods  to  bring  the  nutrients  of  the  ration 
up  to  the  requirements  of  a  cow,  that  cow  her¬ 
self  will  usually  make  an  adjustment  by  drop¬ 
ping  her  milk  production  to  the  level  of  the 
feeding.  The  few  cows  that  still  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  when  they  are  underfed  do  so  only  at 
the  expense  of  their  body  condition.  Such  cows 
must  have  a  long  dry  period  of  rest  and  good 
feeding  before  another  freshening  or  have  an 
‘ off  year ’  with  production  much  lower  than  they 
are  really  capable  of  under  proper  feeding  condi¬ 
tions.” 

We  have  learned  a  great  many  scientific  facts 
about  dairy  cattle  nutrition  during  the  past  25 
years;  yet  these  principles  just  quoted  apply 
today  just  as  well  as  they  did  in  1936. 

We  have  often  said  that  most  cows  on  New 
York  State  farms  would  produce  at  least  2,000 
pounds  more  milk  each  year  if  they  were  fed 
up  to  their  inherited  capacity.  This  has  been 
borne  out  by  responses  of  good  cows  to  liberal 
feeding  in  our  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Co¬ 
operative  herds.  Also,  the  response  of  good  cows 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Let’s 

talk  about 
beating  oil 


YOU  WANT  QUALITY 

You  want  a  heating  oil  that  burns  clean 
and  stays  clean,  one  that  ignites  in- 
stantlyand  spreads  heat  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  house,  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  This  is  the  kind  of  fuel  you 
get  when  you  use  Atlantic’s  famous 
triple-refined  heating  oil.  This  is  qual¬ 
ity  that’s  backed  by  Atlantic’s  91  years 
of  research,  refining  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence.  When  you  heat  your  home  with 
Atlantic  Heating  Oil,  you  enjoy  advan¬ 
tages  so  important  to  the  protection  of 
your  family  and  your  budget. 


YOU  WANT  ECONOMY 


To  begin  with,  oil  heat  is  low-cost  heat. 
Then,  in  addition,  Atlantic  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  you  a  special  budget  plan  that 
keeps  payments  low.  You  eliminate 
high  midwinter  bills  by  spreading  your 
payments  over  the  months.  Atlantic 
makes  no  carrying  charges  for  this 
special  convenience. 


YOU  WANT  SERVICE 

,  V  ■ 

Your  Atlantic  Rural  Routeman  and  your 
Atlantic  Distributor  are  always  ready  to 
give  you  prompt,  dependable  and  cour¬ 
teous  service.  He  provides  automatic 
delivery  based  on  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  He  will  make  available  a  spe¬ 
cial  budget  plan  that  is  best  suited  to 
you.  He  is,  indeed,  at  your  service. 


Don’t  wait  until  the  first  cold  wave 
strikes.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  plan  ahead 
right  now.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  call 
your  Atlantic  Routeman  or  your  Atlantic 


Distributor.  He’s,  ready  to  bring  you 
quality,  economy  and  service.  Then  you 
can  be  sure  of  complete  heating  com¬ 
fort  this  coming  winter. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


Look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm  service 

Watch  the  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 


"EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK: 


“That  free  ‘loaner’  kept  8  men  from 
being  held  up  2  to  3  hours” 


says  Ray  Baxter  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska 


A  TRACTOR  TIRE  BLOWOUT  AT  10:30  A.M.  means  a 

half  day’s  holdup  at  many  farms.  But  this  was  corn- 

picking  time,  so  Ray  Baxter  immediately  radio- 

phoned  his  Goodyear  dealer  right  from  the  field. 

• 

SOS  CALLS  LIKE  THIS  GET  TOP  PRIORITY  from  k 
Lloyd  Egbert,  vice  president  of  G.  X.  Tire  Sales,  Inc., 
in  Grand  Island.  He  always  has  a  service  truck 
ready  with  everything  needed  to  service  custom¬ 
ers  right  where  the  trouble  occurred. 


'W  QUICKLY  INSTALLING  THE  “LOANER”  that’s  always  supplied  when  a  tire  can’t  be  repaired  on  the  spot,  G.l.  Tire’s 
experts  had  Baxter's  tractor  back  on  the  job  just  45  minutes  after  the  blowout.  His  badly  damaged  tire  was  taken 
into  the  shop  for  an  expert  section  repair  without  any  need  to  rush  the  job.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  ‘loaner,’  the 
8  pickers  working  with  that  tractor  would  have  been  held  up  at  least  2  to  3  hours,”  says  Baxter. 


WHEN  YOUR  TIME  IS  MONEY,  it  will  pay  you,  too,  to  call  for  “Extra 
Hand”  service.  That  not  only  gives  you  expert  help-fast— in  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  it  puts  your  equipment  on  tougher,  more  trouble-free 
Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires. 

So  why  gamble?  Next  time,  solve  any  kind  of  tire  problem  with  a 
call  to  your  Goodyear  dealer!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department, 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 

Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


GOODYEAR  “EXTRA  HAND” 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 

1  Check,  change  and  re-  3  Liquid-weight  your  trac- 

pair  any  type  tire.  tor  tires  for  maximum 

traction. 

2  Furnish  free  “loaners” 

while  your  tires  are  be-  4  Minimize  down  time 
ing  repaired  or  retreaded.  through  expert  help  on 

tire  maintenance. 

5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular  3-T Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out- in- front  performers 


WHY  WASTE  EXPERIENCE? 

HILE  THERE  ARE  and  always  will  be 
excellent  opportunities  on  the  farm  for 
boys  who  have  what  it  takes  and  who  wish 
to  be  farmers,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  number 
of  farm  boys  is  larger  than  the  number  of  op¬ 
portunities.  Therefore,  some  farm  boys  must 
of  necessity  .seek  other  vocations. 

If  a  farm  boy  has  a  burning  desire  to  be  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  to  enter  some  other  pro¬ 
fession,  that  of  course  is  what  he  should  do. 
But,  lacking  any  such  desire,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  tragic  for  a  boy  brought  up  on  a  farm 
to 'throw  away  all  his  experience  and  head 
toward  some  entirely  unrelated  occupation. 

While  fewer  farmers  are  producing  the  food 
for  themselves  and  others,  the  number  of  men 
having  jobs  concerned  with  food  has  not 
changed  greatly.  Just  add  to  the  food  produc¬ 
ers  those  who  market,  process  and  sell  the 
food,  and  those  who  make,  transport,  and  sell 
the  requirements  for  modern  farming,  includ¬ 
ing  machinery,  feed,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
weedkillers,  etc.,  and  the  total  will  amaze  you. 

One  field  offering  great  possibilities  for 
boys  with  farm,  experience  is  selling.  The  sell¬ 
ing  can  be  concerned  either  with  better  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products  (for  which  there  is 
great  need),  or  in  servicing  farmers  by  seeing 
that  they  are  provided  v/ith  the  equipment  and 
materials  which  best  meet  their  individual 
needs. 

Selling  for  and  to  farmers  is  a  field  that  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  particularly  from  the 
angle  of  selecting  salesmen  with  a  farm  back¬ 
ground  and  then  following  through  with 
proper  agricultural  training.  However,  there  is 
good  news  afoot!  Sales  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives — the  leading  sales  executive  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America — has  seen  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  and,  as  a  result,  they  and  a  group  of  out¬ 
standing  commercial  concerns  interested  in 
farming,  have  developed  a  program  —  CA¬ 
REERS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SELLING. 

For  example,  they  have  contacted  colleges 
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(Cornell  University  in  Ithaca  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample)  to  encourage  college  courses  in  sales¬ 
manship.  Business  concerns  have  put  up 
money  for  the  purpose  of  calling  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  attention  of  farm  boys;  they 
will  be  hiring  graduates  with  farm  experience 
who  are  interested  in  salesmanship;  and  in 
some  cases  will  provide  sales  employment  dur¬ 
ing'  college  years  to  assist  farm  boys  in  se¬ 
curing  this  training. 

It  is  not  essential  that  every  farm  boy  who 
goes  to  college  should  aim  at  a  career  as  a 
salesman.  It  is  important,  however,  that  this 
be  considered  among  the  other  possibilities  as 
an  opportunity  for  service  to  farmers  and  for 
personal  advancement.  It  is  not  even  essential 
that  farm  boys  interested  in  selling  become 
college  graduates.  It  is  advisable,  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  for  those  who  find  it 
impossible  to  attend  college  for  four  years. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  a 
farm  boy  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
city  youth  in  selling  to  or  for  farmers.  Not 
only  has  he  acquired  good  work  habits,  but 
he  understands  farming  and  farmers  and  their 
needs,  and  therefore  can  serve  them  more  ef¬ 
fectively  to  their  advantage  and  his. 

(  OKA  EAR  SILAGE 

NE  WAY  to  handle  immature  corn  is  to 
chop  the  ears  into  a  silo,  preferably  one 
that  is  airtight. 

Why  not  put  the  whole  corn  plant  into  the 
silo?  That’s  fine,  too,  but  corn  silage  is  a 
roughage,  and  corn  ear  silage  is  a  concentrate. 

Advantages  include  the  possibility  of  early 
harvest  and  eliminating  the  need  for  drying. 

Conventional  upright  silos  will  likely  need 
reinforcing,  and  when  fed  in  warm  weather,  a 
definite  amount,  at  least  three  to  four  inches, 
must  be  taken  from  the  silo  each  day  to  pre¬ 
vent  mold. 

Corn  ear  silage  is  worth  thinking  about  as 
a  means  of  storage,  and  perhaps  trying  on  an 
experimental  basis.  I  believe  the  practice  will 
increase. 

'ROUX II  AND  ’ROUND 

OME  FOLKS  claim  that  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  dogs,  can  think,  while  others  maintain 
with  equal  vigor  that  the  idea  is  a  delusion. 
When  you  see  a  dog  chasing  his  tail,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  figure  that  much  thought  is  behind 
the  activity.  But,  to  be  fair,  I  must  admit  that 
certain  activities  of  humans  strike  me  as  be¬ 
ing  equally  unproductive. 

At  any  rate,  it’s  easy  to  get  into  a  vicious 
cycle,  whereby  we  go  around  and  around  and 
get  nowhere.  Let’s  see  how  a  few  of  them 
work: 

Let’s  take  labor  as  an  example: 

Labor  uses  its  power  to  boost  wages  faster 
than  production  is  increased — the  prices  of 
manufactured  products  go  up — consumers  cut 
their  purchases — exports  are  decreased  or  sub¬ 
sidized  by  government — imports  increase  be¬ 
cause  goods  can  be  produced  for  less  money 
in  other  countries — manufacturers  cry  for 
tariffs  or  import  quotas — unemployment  in¬ 
creases — government  increases  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  to  boost  business — inflation  is  fostered  — 
living  costs  go  up — workers  strike  for  high¬ 
er  wages. 
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Or  let’s  take  another  one: 

Taxes  go  up  —  savings  decrease  —  invest¬ 
ments  drop — manufacturing  plants  become  ob¬ 
solete  —  job  opportunities  decline  —  govern¬ 
ment  “primes  the  pump”  by  deficit  spending 
— taxes  go  still  higher. 

Here’s  still  another: 

Milk  prices  are  too  low — the  Class  I  price 
or  support  levels  or  both  are  increased  — 
prices  to  the  producers  go  up — production  is 
increased — more  milk  is  sold  in  lower  classi¬ 
fications  to  be  manufactured — milk  prices  are 
too  low — the  cycle  is  complete. 

The  logical  question  we  might  well  ponder 
is  this:  Are  we  going  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  dog  who  chases  his  tail  until  he  falls  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  are  we  going  to  do  a  little  think¬ 
ing  and  break  these  vicious  cycles? 

WINTER  OATS 

WINTER  OAT  hardy  enough  for  the 
Northeast  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  crop  varieties. 

We  may  get  it.  Professor  E.  J.  Kinb&cher  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
at  Cornell  working  on  ways  to  speed  up  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  the  crop.  Profes¬ 
sor  N.  J.  Jensen  of  Cornell  is  also  working 
on  the  project. 

By  sowing  in  the  fall,  the  rush  of  spring 
work  is  lessened,  and  the  crop  also  makes  a 
palatable  pasture. 

APPLE  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

.  *  -  \ 

CA  NCE  MORE  there  is  a  babble  of  voices  on 
the  village  street  corners  every  morning; 
the  yellow  school  buses  begin  growling  along 
country  roads  to  pick  up  their  loads  of  lively 
youngsters.  School  days  are  here  again,  to  the 
joy  of  Mom  and  the  despair  of  Junior,  who 
would  much  rather  do  other  things. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  to  a  one  room 
schoolhouse  and  a  centralized  high  school,  I 
muse  upon  the  teachers  who  contributed  so 
much  to  whatever  I  may  have  learned.  They 
had  their  faults,  even  as  all  of  us,  but  it’s  time 
I  paid  belated  tribute  to  them  for  their  honest 
efforts. 

Looking  into  the  eager  faces  of  children, 
teachers  must  often  think  of  the  quotation 
“When  you  develop  people  you  have  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile.”  Teachers — may  you  find 
the  special  satisfaction  of  helping  a  young 
life  take  the  next  step  firmly.  Pupils — may 
you  remember  your  teachers  with  that  price¬ 
less — yet  costless — gift  called  gratitude. 

— Gordon  Conklin 

PLEASE  WRITE! 

HE  theme  of  the  1961  Forum  Issue,  which 
will  come  to  you  in  October,  is  “What 
Do  We  Want  From  Government?” 

In  addition  to  answers  from  men  of  na¬ 
tional  prominence,  we  are  planning  to  give 
you  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  readers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  will  welcome  letters  from  any 
of  you  on  all  or  any  of  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

What  should  government  do  for  farmers? 
What  should  government  do  for  business 
and  industry? 

What  should  government  do  in  the  way  of 
Federal  aid  to  states  and  localities? 

Should  government  increase  or  decrease  its 
activities? 

Is  it  important  that  the  Federal  Budget  be 
balanced? 

To  be  considered  for  publication  please 
write  promptly.  Letters  should  reach  us  not 
later  than  September  26.  Address  them  to 
Hugh  Cosline,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  September,  1961 
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THE  JULY  UNIFORM  PRICE  in  the  New  York-Newr  Jersey  market 
//as  $4.09.  In  July,  1960,  it  was  $4.07,  and  the  June, 

1961  price  was  $3.70. 

July  milk  prices  in  other  markets ,  all  corrected  to  a 
3.5  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows:  BOSTON,  201-210  zone, 
$4.25;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.33  ;  ROCHESTER,  f.o.b. 
city,  $4.60;  CONNECTICUT ,  $5 . 67  at  city  plants  for  nearby 
zone  farmers. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  September  2 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs 
over  feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $5.93  ;  a  year  ago, 
$7.72. 

CORN  CROP  ESTIMATE  FOR  AUGUST  at  3,352,000,000  bushels 
is  uyo  6%  above  July  forecast.  WHEAT  forecast  (all  types) 
1,204,000,000  bu.  ,  11%  below  1960.  BARLEY  estimate  14% 
below  last  year ;  OATS  down  15%.  POTATO  crop  now  forecast 
at  275,729,000  cwt. ,  largest  crop  since  1946.  U.  S. 
fall  potatoes  forecast  at  190,000,000  cwt. ,  ujo  8%.from 
last  year.  Idaho  shows  big  prospective  increase, 
52,800,000  cwt. ;  last  year  40,768,000.  Outlook  for 
prices  is  discouraging. 

U.  S.  commercial  APPLE  crop  is  estimated  at  125.1 
million  bushels,  15%  above  last  year.  By  regions,  th-e 
East  U£  21%;  central  states  ujd  10%;  west  ujd  9%. 

THE  REVISED  OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL  PASSED  AND  IS.  NOW  LAW^  with¬ 
out  many  objectionable  features  of  the  original  draft. 

In  addition  to  extending  feed  grain  program  a  year,  and 
adding  barley ,  it  sets  up  a  similar  wheat  program,  ex¬ 
tends  Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace)  ;  the  school  milk 
program;  and  the  wool  act.  It  broadens  the  Marketing 
Agreements  Act,  making  marketing  orders  available  to 
additional  commodities',  including  turkeys,  cherries 
and  cranberries  for  canning  and  freezing,  apples  in  some 
areas  ;  and  provides  more  liberal  farm  credit. 


THE  AUGUST  24  WHEAT  VOTE  WAS  FAVORABLE ,  as  expected. 
Result:  no  more  15  acre  minimum;  now  13%  acres.  Acreage 
allotments  will  be  down  10%,  with  payments  for  diverted 
acres.  Growers  can  divert  wheat  acres  up  to  30%  of  the 
base.  Supports  are  up  from  $1.79  to  $2.00  per  bushel. 

January  lx  CL  S_^  LAYING  FLOCK  was  4%  below  a  year  ago  ; 
by  August  1  was  slightly  higher  than  last  year ;  probably 
up  by  2%  at  end  of  year.  This  summer  BROILER  prices  hit  a 
new  low  of  12  cents  in  some  areas  ;  TURKEYS  also  low,  with 
prospects  of  25%  more  turkeys  than  last  year.  USDA  has 
announced  it  will  buy  turkeys  for  school  lunch  program. 
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v  HEN  FISH  are  biting  in  the 
-  ’'’  crick,  it  surely  makes  a  feller 

sick  to  work  at  making  hay  from 
grass  when  he  could  be  outwitting 
bass.  There  is  no  pleasure  that  I 
like  as  much  as  seeing  them  fish 
strike;  when  they  are  full  of  vim 
and  fight  and  have  a  husky  appe¬ 
tite  for  angleworms,  the  thing  to 
do  is  not  wait  ’til  the  chores  are 
j-Xf  >>/.  through,  but  grab  your  bait  and 
fpMy trusty  pole  and  park  beside  a  fish¬ 
ing  hole.  When  fish  are  anxious  to 
be  caught,  it  seems  to  me  I  should¬ 
n’t  ought  to  let  my  bus’ness  inter¬ 
fere  with  watching  bobbers  disap¬ 
pear. 

My  neighbor’s  in  an  awful  stew, 
he  thinks  there’s  so  much  work  to 
do  before  these  nice  warm  days 
slip  past;  but  years  keep  going  by 
so  fast  that  if  we  don’t  take  time 
for  fun,  fifst  thing  we  know  our 
race  is  run.  Hard  work  is  all  right 
in  its  place,  but  if  we  wear  out  in 
the  chase  for  dollars,  it  don’t  make 
mucli  sense;  there  isn't  any  recompense  for  happiness,  not  even 
wealth,  and  nothing  can  replace  good  health.  So  I’ll  just  sit  here  with 
my  pole  to  rest  my  body  and  my  soul;  while  neighbor  works  until  he’s 
beat,  I’ll  keep  my  disposition  sweet. 
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This  roofing  will  last  and  last 


and  hold  firm  through  hurricane  winds 


and  give  your  buildings  a  neat,  trim  look . . . 


yet  it  costs  the  least 
of  all  high-quality  roofings 


Any  way  you  look  at  it 

BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROOFING 

is  your  best  roofing  buy 

for  Strength 
.  .  Economy 
.  Versatility 
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w I  Bought  a  Cadillac  Because  ...” 

Bill  Smith  Answers  Some  Pertinent  Questions 


MANY  OF  YOU,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  welcomed  the  chance  to  go 
along  when  I  went  to  the  farm  of 
Bill  Smith  of  Big  Flats,  New  York, 
to  get  the  facts  on  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  about 
him. 

Just  in  case  there  is  a  reader  or 
two  who  hasn’t  heard,  Bill  is  the 
man  who  bought  the  Cadillac  with 
the  money  he  received  for  not  grow¬ 
ing  corrf. 

Let  me  report  what  was  said  by 


giving  my  questions  and  Bill’s  an¬ 
swers.  Here  they  are: 

"Buying  a  Cadillac  and  putting  the 
sign  on  it  thanking  JFK  and  Secretary 
Freeman  has  been  called  a  cheap  pub¬ 
licity  stunt,"  I  said.  "It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  plan  to  cash  in  on  it 
by  running  for  political  office.  What 
about  it?" 

“I  have  no  political  ambition,” 
was  Bill’s  reply.  “What  I  want  most 
is  to  run  a  profitable  farm  business. 
To  do  that  I  must  be  able  to  make 
my  own  decisions  and  do  niy  own 


managing.  The  feed  grain  program 
is  one  more  step  in  taking  away  my 
right  to  manage  my  farm. 

“The  thing  that  really  alarms  me 
is  the  compulsory  government  con¬ 
trol  that  must  of  necessity  come  out 
of  such  programs.  I  look  at  the  feed 
grain  program  only  as  a  forerunner 
of  absolute  controls  for  all  farm 
commodities.  This  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Freeman 
many  times.  I  hope  my  children  will 
not  have  to  live  under  their  social¬ 
istic  plans.” 


Bill  Smith  of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 


"It  is  being  charged  that  you  are 
a  gentleman  farmer,  or  at  least  that 
the  farm  was  dropped  in  your  lap  by 
inheritance." 

“When  Dad  died  in  1950  I  bought 
the  farm  from  my  mother  at  an  ap¬ 
praised  value.  Two  other  children 
and  my  mother  had  an  interest  in 
the  estate.  To  go  back  a  bit  farther, 
my  grandfather  owned  the  original 
farm.  Frankly,  he  didn’t  do  too  well 
at  it  and  went  into  business  off  the 
farm,  meanwhile  renting  it.\  When 
my  Dad  was  16  he  decided  to  be  a 
farmer.  He  lived  with  a  tenant,  but 
really  took  over  the  farm’s  manage¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  there  was  one 
barn  and  about  25  cows. 

“Eventually  Dad  bought  an  addi¬ 
tional  farm,  increased  the  size  of  the 
herd,  added  a  sizable  poultry  flock, 
and  in  time  a  baby  chick  hatchery. 

“After  I  came  home  from  college 
in  1938,  I  worked  for  Dad,  then  op¬ 
erated  the  farm  on  shares  and,  as  I 
already  said,  bought  it  in  1950.  We 
now  are  milking  around  85  cows, 
keep  16,000  hens,  and  produce  and 
sell  eggs  for  hatching  and  market.” 

"Another  statement  supposed  to 
show  that  you  are  not  a  real  farmer 
is  that  you  own  a  restaurant  and  are 
a  partner  in  a  boat-building  business." 

“Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  near¬ 
by  milk  bar  to  improve  my  market¬ 
ing  setup.  The  bar  sold  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  milk  and  eggs  at 
retail,  but  I  soon  concluded  that  we 
could  increase  our  sales  by  offering 
a  greater  variety,  including  meals. 

“The  boat  deal  came  about  this 
way.  A  friend  had  developed  a  fiber¬ 
glass  canoe — but  he  became  discour¬ 
aged  and  was  about  to  quit,  so  we 
teamed  up.  The  business  provides 
jobs  for  two  men,  which  certainly 
isn’t  bad,  but  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  we  just  about  break 
even.” 

"When  did  the  idea  of  buying  and 
publicizing  the  Cadillac  come  to  you?" 

“For  some  time  after  the  feed 
grain  program  was  announced  I  re¬ 
ceived  about  a  letter  a  week  telling 
me  of  its  advantages.  At  first  I 
wasn’t  sure  I  would  sign  up.  I  felt 
that  the'  program  would  not  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  was  a  law,  the 
money  was  available,  and  eventually 
I  signed  up.  If  I  could  feel  that  the 
program  would  solve  the  problem 
I  could  support  it  with  enthusiasm, 
even  though  it  proves  costly. 

“But  the  feed  grain  bill  with  high 
supports  and  loopholes  galore  could 
only  be  another  example  of  political 
muddling  with  economics.  We  all 
know  the  history  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram:  high  supports,  compulsory 
cuts  in  acreage,  with  almost  no 
drop  in  national  total  crop.  I  shall 
watch  with  interest  to  see  what  the 
final  corn  crop  will  be.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  yield  will  be  less  than  USDA 
estimates. 

“In  my  own  case  the  payments 
for  not  growing  corn  will  run  $6,000, 
which  is  at  least  three  times  the 
profit  I  could  expect  from  the  acres 
taken  out  of  production,  and  of 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


Get  the  alfalfa  you  need... 
save  on  feed  with  a 

HEPTACHLOR 

FALFA  WEEVIL 

fall  cleanup! 


ALFALFA  WEEVIL  MENACE 

Alfalfa  weevil  larvae  eat  the  leafy  part  of 
your  crop,  the  part  that  contains  75%  of 
the  protein  and  calcium,  60%  of  TDN. 
They  decrease  tonnage  and  feed  Value  in 
both  the  first  and  second  cuttings.  But 
you  can  stop  them  with  Heptachlor! 

HEPTACHLOR  FALL  CLEANUP 

One  easy  application  of  Heptachlor  kills 
overwintering  adult  alfalfa  weevils.  Lar¬ 
vae  never  get  a  chance  to  destroy  your 
crop.  And  you  can  get  the  job  done  in  the 
fall,  when  fields  are  firm  and  other  work  is 
not  so  pressing. 

CUT  FEED  COSTS 

Good,  leafy  alfalfa  is  a  low  cost  source  of 
the  protein  your  cattle  need.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  good  alfalfa  hay  available  for 
your  herd,  you  can  cut  way  down  on 
costly  protein  concentrates.  Grain  require¬ 
ments  are  less,  too.  Table  1  and  Table  2 
show  some  of  the  feed  savings  you  get  by 
feeding  quality  alfalfa. 

TABLE  1 

•RECOMMENDED  FEEDING 
OF  CONCENTRATES- 
4.0%  BUTTERFAT  IN  MILK 


FORAGE 


Lbs.  Milk 
Produced  Daily 


Lbs.  Concentrate 
Recommended 
Per  Year 


Good  forage,  2'A  lbs. 
of  hay  per  100  lbs. 
of  animal  weight 

Poor  forage  l’/i  lbs. 
of  hay  per  100  lbs. 
of  animal  weighl 


1,500 


3,330 


UNTREATED 


TABLE  2 

•ANNUAL  GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS  — 
COW  PRODUCING  8,400  LBS. 

OF  4.0%  MILK  PER  YEAR 


FORAGE 


Amt.  Forage  Lbs.  Grain 
Consumed  Required  Per  Year 


2'A  lbs. 

Good  Quality  Hay 

per  100  lbs. 
of  body  weight 

1,800 

1/  lbs.  hay 

Poor  Quality  Hay 

per  100  lbs. 
body  weight 

3,700 

*  Adapted  from  information  contained  in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  2153, 
prepared  by  Animal  Husbandry  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service.  U.S.D.A. 


FULLY  APPROVED 

Fall  application  of  Heptachlor  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  experiment  stations 
and  proven  in  actual  use  in  many  states 
last  fall.  It  has  U.S.D.A.  label  acceptance, 
and  is  in  the  recommendations  of  most 
state  agricultural  colleges.  It’s  the  safe, 
sure,  economical  way  to  protect  alfalfa. 


HEPTACHLOR  TREATED 


EASY  TO  APPLY 

Heptachlor  is  available  in  spray  or  granu¬ 
lar  form,  or  mixed  with  fertilizer.  You  can 
apply  it  with  standard  equipment.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  form  best  suited  to 
your  equipment  and  area. 


HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE 

Heptachlor  proved  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  alfalfa  weevil  control,  in 
spring  applications,  for  many  years.  The 
new  fall  application  method  of  control 
makes  it  even  more  effective! 


CHECK  TIMING  NOW! 

Heptachlor  must  be  applied  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  fall,  for  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  Consult  your  local  state  recommen¬ 
dations  now  for  dosage  and  timing  of 
applications. 


GET  SET  TO  SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA  ...  AND  CUT  FEED  COSTS! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  FOR 

HEPTACHLOR 

for  fall  alfalfa  weevil  control 


fully  approve 

8,  ..,. ,,  ..  . 
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VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

330  East  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


It  works  like  a  truck, 
it  drives  like  a  car ! 

That's  the  for  only 


* 1950.29 


You’re  looking  at  the  first  pleasing  combination  of  a  light- 
duty  truck  and  a  passenger  car.  The  toughness  and  stamina  of 
one,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  other. 

From  the  work  viewpoint,  this  peppy  new  Scout  by  Interna¬ 
tional  is  built  for  punishment— taking  you  and  whatever  you  have 
to  move  there  and  back  with  ease.  The  5-ft.  pickup  box  has  34 *4  cu. 
ft.  of  space  for  cargo.  And  if  you’re  facing  rough  roads  or  going  off 
highway,  the  Scout  is  ready :  box  section  frame  absorbs  stresses  and 
strains  to  protect  the  body;  muffler,  gas  tank  and  steering  are  all 
safely  above  the  frame. 

What  about  driving  and  riding  ease?  Three  sit  comfortably  in 
the  front  on  a  full-width  adjustable  seat.  Heater  and  defroster 
(optional)  for  the  cold  — dual  wipers  when  it  rains.  Doors,  windows, 
floor  and  top  are  all  weather-sealed  to  close  out  water,  dirt  and  drafts. 


Or  take  off  the  top  in  a  few  minutes  to  drive  a  convertible  . . .  remove 
doors  and  windows,  fold  down  windshield  and  you  have  a  “runabout.” 

The  Scout  options  make  it  even  more  useful.  There’s  the  regular 
steel  cab  top  or  full-length  Travel  -Top  . . .  soft  vinyl-coated  Sport- 
Top  for  cab  or  full-length  cover.  The  all-wheel-drive  model  takes  you 
across  streambeds  and  up  mountain  trails.  And  to  make  the  Scout 
a  real  workhorse,  add  winch,  snowplow,  pusher  bumper,  11-gal.  aux¬ 
iliary  fuel  tank. 

Try  out  this  one  vehicle  that’s  designed  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
A  compact  13-ft.  overall,  the  Scout  is  only  67  inches  high,  68  inches 
wide.  Its  Comanche  engine  gives  you  93  hp.,  from  a  “slant-four” 
that’s  a  miser  with  regular  gasoline.  Get  the  full  story  at  your  nearby 
International  Scout  Dealer  or  Branch.  International  Harvester 
Company,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


^Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  of  Scout  rear-wheel-drive  model,  including  both  steel  cab  top  and  full-length 
TRAVEL-TOP  and  directional  signals,  but  excluding  state  and  local  taxes  where  applicable  and  destination  charges. 
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PITCHFORKS  ARE 


ARE  all  tools  designed  to  help  muscles 
^move  materials.  Taking  over  in  this  field  on 
farms  are  electric  motors,  gasoline  engines,  and 
doubtless,  in  the  future,  atomic  power. 

It  is  just  too  costly  these  days  to  move  ma¬ 
terials  with  muscle.  Not  only  is  it  time-consum¬ 
ing,  but  competing  with  mechanical  power  in¬ 
evitably  adds  to  the  unit  cost  of  farm  products. 

The  ingenuity  of  farmers  and  manufacturers 
in  moving  things  mechanically  is  phenomenal. 
An  example  is  the  feeding  of  animals.  Grain  is 
delivered  to  the  farm  in  bulk,  blown  into  ele¬ 


vated  bins;  it  goes  to  the  animals  by  gravity,  and 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  poultry, 
it  is  distributed  to  them  by  a  mechanical  feeder. 

In  the  base  of  roughage  for  cows,  the  story  is 
equally  fascinating.  A  dairyman  has  several 
choices.  He  can  bale  dry  hay,  toss  the  bales  into 
a  wagon,  mechanically  elevate  them  to  the  mow, 
and  distribute  them  mechanically.  All  this  with 
never  a  hand  touching  the  bales.  Or  he  can  put 
up  grass  silage,  chopping  it  in  the  field,  blowing 
it  into  a  wagon,  and  again  blowing  it  into  the 
silo.  When  winter  comes,  a  silo  unloader  brings 


When  it  comes  to  spraying  or  ^ 
dusting  square  miles  instead  of 
acres,  there  is  nothing  like  a  helicop¬ 
ter  to  save  time  and  cut  costs. 


4  A  fork  lift  takes  many  a  backache 
out  of  apple  production.  It  can 
handle  crates,  but  the  trend  in  many 
areas  is  toward  the  pallets  shown 
here. 


This  silo  unloader  is 
powered  by  an  electric 
motor.  A  screw  conveyor 
brings  the  silage  to  the 
center  of  the  silo,  where 
it  goes  down  a  chute. 
From  there  it  is  carried  by 
electrically-powered  con¬ 
veyor  to  bunks  in  a  pen 
stable. 


^  Automatic  feeder  connected  to  a 
power  silo  unloader. 


^  As  compared  to  a  pipeline  milker 
and  bulk  tank,  many  dairymen  prefer 
this  transfer  system,  with  a  pump  tak¬ 
ing  the  milk  from  the  station  to  a  bulk 
tank. 


See  the  big 
MATERIALS 
HANDLIXO 
EXHIBIT 
OCTOBER  4-5 
Alfred  Tech, 
Alfred,  New  York 


Chicken  feed  is  ^ 
coming  by  gravity  from 
an  elevated  bin,  and 
from  there  is  being 
taken  automatically  to 
feeders  in  the  laying 
house. 


^  Forage  chopped  in  the  field  is 
automatically  delivered  to  this  feed¬ 
ing  bunk. 
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When  it  comes  to  elevating  green 
chop  a  self-unloading  wagon  is  a 
great  help.  This  doubles  as  a  manure 
spreader,  but  for  green  chop  extra 
sides  are  put  on  to  increase  capacity. 


In  this  setup,  bales  are  elevated, 
then  conveyed  along  a  track  and 
tripped  at  stated  intervals.  This  forms 
a  random  pile,  which  cuts  labor  and 
promotes  air  circulation. 


**  Milk  cans  are  becoming  a  rarity. 
Milk  held  and  cooled  in  a  bulk  tank 
is  dumped  into  a  tank  truck  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  station. 


^  A  gutter  cleaner  is  fine  for  stan¬ 
chion  setup,  but  for  those  who 
prefer  pen  stables,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  tractor  and  a  scoop  for  mov¬ 
ing  manure. 


OBSOLETE 

v. 


it  to  ground  level,  where  it  can  be  distributed 
to  the  cows  by  automatic  conveyor. 

Let’s  consider  crop  production.  Lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  handled  in  bulk  and  spread  by  truck; 
potatoes  are  dug,  sorted  and  stored  with  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hand  touching  them;  while  the  fork  lift  picks 
up  and  stacks  pallets  or  crates  of  apples  and 
other  fruit. 

Looking  to  the  future,  you  can  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  for  any  job  which  is  not  mechanized, 
eager  hands  and  brains  are  busily  engaged  in 
solving  the  problem  of  making  it  so. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pick  ▲ 
up  a  bale  of  hay  and  “wrastle”  it  ^ 
on  a  wagon  by  main  strength.  This 
kicker  does  the  job  for  you. 


r 

m 


^  This  is  an  all-weather  automatic 
water  bowl.  Water  is  kept  under 
pressure  by  an  electric  pump.  It  is 
kept  at  a  steady  level  by  a  float,  and 
freezing  is  prevented  in  cold  weather 
by  an  electric  heater. 


^  A  ten  to  twelve  ton  load  of  lime 
is  applied  in  minutes  instead  of 
hours.  Not  only  is  time  saved,  but  as  a 
result  a  lot  more  lime  is  spread  on 
fields  that  Qeed  it  for  best  produc¬ 
tion. 


Chicken  feed  is  elevated  to  these 
bulk  tanks,  where  it  goes  to  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  by  gravity. 


More  dnd  more  dairy-  A 
men  are  moving  earth  ^ 
in  the  process  of  con¬ 
structing  buildings  and 
making  farm  ponds. 


io 
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Calves 


rT*HE  calf  that  eats  the  most  hay 
won’t  necessarily  grow  up  to  be 
the  cow  with  the  biggest  paunch. 
Research  at  Cornell  University  has' 
challenged  the  long-accepted  idea 
that  the  capacity  of  a  calf’s  stomach 
will  be  stunted  if  the  animal  is  fed 
large  amounts  of  grain  or  milk  in¬ 
stead  of  hay. 

Big  stomachs,  desirable  in  cows 
for  high  production,  usually  develop 
as  calves  change  gradually  from  a 


milk  diet  to  a  hay  diet.  This  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  dairymen  can  en¬ 
courage  big  stomach  development 
by  feeding  the  young  animals  large 
quantities  of  hay.  In  theory,  a  calf 
that  eats  a  great  deal  of  hay  early  -in 
life  will  also  eat  more  when  she’s 
fully  grown  and  therefore  will  be  a 
more  efficient  milk  producer. 

Challenging  this  theory  is  Dr. 
Richard  G.  Warner  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Comparisons  of  hay-fed  calves 
with  milk  -  and  -  grain  -  fed  calves 
showed  the  “hay burners”  did  have 
bigger  stomachs.  Warner  predicted, 
however,  that  the  hay-fed  calves 
would  lose  their  advantage  when 
they  grow  up.  “Later  observations 
suggest  that,  as  the  hay-fed  calves 


mature,  their  stomachs  will  become 
less  prominent,”  he  explained. 
“Eventually,  the  grain-fed  and  milk- 
fed  stomachs  will  catch  up.” 

Warner  doesn’t  believe  in  feeding 
no  hay,  however.  “This  research 
does  not  conflict  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  we  should  feed  hay  to 
calves  to  obtain  economical  gains,” 
he  declared.  “It  does  suggest  that 
we  will  not  stunt  the  ultimat  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  stomach  by  feeding 
liberal  amounts  of  grain  or  milk.” 


MILKING  PARLOR 

LAHOK  REQUIREMENTS 

Recently  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Departments  of  Dairy,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Agricultural 


Take  your  PICK  of  pipeline  systems 


. . .  but  don't  forget 


All  Surge 
equipment  can  be 
purchased  on 

EASY  TERMS 


No  matter  what  type  of  pipeline  system  you 
expect  to  buy  .  .  .  leading  dairy  authorities  say 
proper  selection  and  use  of  the  milking  unit 
itself  are  still  the  most  important  factors  in  good 
cow  milking. 

Your  Surge  dealer  has  two  8 -minute 
films  that  show  this,  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  dairying.  You  should  see 
them!  They  are  probably  the  best  guide 
to  your  cow  milking  future.  Ask  the 
Surge  dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 


€>  Robson  Bros.  Co.,  1961 


TONGANOXIE  is  o  Robson  Bros.  Co.  trademark 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 


842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Engineering  made  a  study  of  the 
labor  requirements  of  the  herring¬ 
bone  and  other  milking  systems. 
Here’s  a  summary  of  those  findings: 

1.  None  of  the  dairymen  in  this 
study  attained  a  milking  rate  per 
mamnf  a  cow-a-minute.  Most  of  the 
herds  were  timed  at  the  peak  of 
their  production  and  during  that 
period  the  maximum  rate  recorded 
was  55  cows  per  hour.  This  was  for 
one  man  operating  6  milking  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  double  6  herringbone. 

2.  About  half  of  the  dairymen  who 
were  using  the  double  6  herringbone 
had  2  men  operating  the  6  milking 
machines.  This  reduced  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  cows  milked  per 
man  hour  to  32,  whereas  the  average 
milking  rate  using  2  men  in  the 
double  6  herringbone  was  26. 

3.  The  average  milking  rate  with 
one  operator  for  the  double  4,  double 
5,  and  double  6  herringbone  was  40, 
44,  and  46  cows  per  man  hour 
respectively.  Thus,  in  the  double  4 
herringbone  the  average  milking 
rate  per  machine  hour  was  10  cows 
while  for  the  double  5  and  double 
6  this  rate  was  somewhat  lower. 

4.  The  one-sided  herringbone  was 
less  efficient  than  the  two-sided 
arrangement  because  the  milking 
machines  were  idle  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  time. 

5.  Most  of  the  milking  machines 
were  on  the  cows  longer  than  is 
usually  recommended.  For  the  4 
parlor  types  45-70%  of  the  machines 
were  on  the  cows  5  minutes  or 
longer.  The  higher  figure  is  for  the 
herringbone. 

6.  The  total  time  cows  were  in 
the  parlors  ranged  from  7  minutes 
in  the  side  opening  parlors  to  14 
minutes  in  the  herringbone.  Thus, 
in  the  herringbone  or  walk-through 
parlors  the  cows  had  more  time  to 
eat  their  grain. 

7.  The  milking  machines  were  idle 
about  4  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
herringbone  and  about  30  percent 
in  the  side  opening  parlors. 

8.  The  total  distance  walked  in 
milking  50  cows  was  calculated  to 
be  from  50-150  percent  more  for  the 
in-line  and  side  opening  parlors  than 
in  the  herringbone,  depending  upon 
the  step-saving  operations  used.  The 
greatest  walking  distance  was  for 
the  3-in-line  side  opening  parlor. 

REGISTER  CANADIAN 
COWS 

New  York  dairymen,  who  import¬ 
ed  more  than  8,500  registered  Hol- 
steins  from  Canada  during  the  last 
two  years,  are  advised  to  re-register 
such  cattle  with  The  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America.  Fur¬ 
ther  delay,  said  Executive  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Rumler,  could  result  in 
permanent  loss  of  the  registered 
status  of  the  imports  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  and  a  drop  of  more  than 
$100  per  head  in  cash  value. 

A  By-Law  change  adopted  at  the 
Association’s  recent  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  Can¬ 
adian  Holsteins  ineligible  for  re¬ 
registration  after  they  have  been  in 
this  country  two  years.  Only  in  cases 
of  extreme  and  documented  hard¬ 
ship  can  exceptions  be  granted.  The 
change  was  designed  to  bring  fees 
for  the  re-registration  of  Canadian 
Holsteins  into  line  with  those  for 
registering  cattle  bred  in  this 
country. 
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New  Fence  —  Requiring  no  special 
building  tools,  steel  cable  can  be 
strung  through  feedlot  posts.  The 
cable  is  made  “sag-proof”  with  ex¬ 
tension  springs,  used  at  end  and  cor¬ 
ner  posts  to  give  the  fence  flexibil- 


No  staples  needed  here.-u-  s-  s,eel  photo 

ity  when  cattle  crowd  against  it. 
The  end  and  corner  assembly  of  the 
feedlot  fence  system  is  supported 
by  a  horizontal  steel  brace  and  a 
diagonal  tension  brace. 

Separate  the  Sexes — One  of  the  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  plant  breeding 
which  offers  advantage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hybrid  seed  at  substan¬ 
tially  lower  costs,  because  less 
trained  hand  labor  is  involved  in 
crossing,  is  the  use  of  what  is  known 
as  the  male  sterile.  The  risk  of  self- 
pollination  of  the  female  parent  pan 
be  prevented  by  using  male  sterile 
plants  in  which  the  anthers  are  effec¬ 
tively  sterilized  by  action  of  a  single 
genetic  factor.  This  new  develop¬ 
ment  is  helping  greatly  to  bring 
about  less  costly  production  of  hy¬ 
brid  seed,  not  only  in  tomatoes  but 
also  in  onions  and  other  crops. 

Another  development  coming  into 


Tedious  —  and  expensive  —  hand 
pollination  of  seed  plants  is  elimin¬ 
ated  by  a  new  method  of  hybridiz¬ 
ation. 

use  recently  is  the  all-female  charac¬ 
ter  found  in  many  crops.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  pickling  cucumber  types, 
all  the  flowers  present  on  the  plant 
are  female  flowers.  The  only  way  to 
get  male  flowers  to  form  at  all  is  to 
chemically  treat  the  plant. 

Although  costs  have  not  been 
worked  out  on  the  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  hybrid  produced1  by 
using  all-female  cucumber  parent 
and  crossing  it  with  a  normal  par¬ 
ent,  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  will 
be  reduced  so  that  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  future  pickling  cucumbers 
will  be  hybrids  produced  by  this 
method  of  breeding. 


New  Alfalfa — Plant  breeders  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  are  enthusiastic 
about  Cayuga  alfalfa,  seed  for 
which  should  be  available  in  1962. 
It’s  classified  as  a  rank  grower,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  DuPuits.  Re¬ 
search  indicates  that  it’s  even  more 
resistant  to  wilt  than  Vernal. 

New  Wheat  —  For  the  fall  of  1961 
seed  of  a  soft  red  winter  wheats 
named  Redcoat  is  available  in  very 
limited  supply.  Developed  at  Pur¬ 
due,  it  has  shown  a  10%  yield  in¬ 
crease  over  Genesee  or  Avon,  has  a 
1%  higher  protein  content  than  does 
soft  white  wheat.  It  is  considered 
to  be  particularly  useful  for  poultry 
and  perhaps  dairy  feed.  It  has  a 
shorter  straw  than  Genesee  and 


therefore  will  stand  more  nitrogen 
topdressing.  Another  of  Redcoat’s 
“pluses”  is  that  it  is  resistant  to  the 
Flessian  fly,  allowing  earlier  plant¬ 
ing  and  possible  companion  seeding 
of  forage  in  the  fall. 

A  Good  Egg  —  Researchers  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  are  experimenting 
with  a  new  method  of  chronic  res¬ 
piratory  disease  control  for  poultry. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  organism,  transmissible 
through  the  egg,  is  always  present 
in  birds  coming  down  with  CRD. 
The  presence  of  this  organism  in  the 
egg  puts  one  strike  on  the  chick  as 
soon  as  it  is  born. 

Briefly,  the  treatment  of  hatching 


eggs  consists  of  warming  them  to 
room  temperature,  then  dipping 
them  in  an  ice-cold  antibiotic  solu¬ 
tion.  This  creates  a  partial  vacu¬ 
um  inside  the  shell,  causing  the  an¬ 
tibiotic  solution  to  be  absorbed. 

Tests  on  both  layers  and  broilers 
have  been  encouraging,  although 
the  experts  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  disease. 

New  Threshing  Method  —  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  separating  straw  from  grain 
haven’t  changed  much  for  more  than 
a  century.  Ohio  State  engineers  are 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  to  thresh — and  per¬ 
haps  even  grade — grain  as  it  is  har¬ 
vested.  It’s  still  far  from  commercial 
use,  but  results  are  encouraging. 


"It  will  pay  you 
fall  crops  w 


Right  about  now,  thousands  of  farmers  are  counting  their  profits  from 
bumper  yields  grown  with  Vertagreen,  Armour’s  premium  fertilizer.  You 
can  profit  from  their  experience  by  including  Vertagreen  in  your  fall  plant¬ 
ing  plans.  Armour  Vertagreen  fertilizer  provides  the  vital  elements  that 
fall-seeded  grains  and  pastures  need  for  healthy  growth.  Vertagreen  feeds 
long  and  strong  for  finer  quality  yields  that  will  mean  increased  profits 
for  you. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  that  first  important  step  toward  maximum 
yields  from  fall  crops  . . .  see  your  Armour  Agent  soon.  Then,  count  on 
bigger  and  better  profits  , . .  with  Vertagreen. 

Worth  More  because  it  Does  More! 


ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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Your  GLF  farm  advisor  is  the  next  thing  to  a  panel  of  farm  experts. 
He  taps  into  the  flow  of  supplies  and  facts  gathered  by  these  25  repre¬ 
sentative  men  for  the  ones  you  can  apply  on  your  farm. 

So  when  he  calls,  use  him.  Let  him  know  your  problems.  Tell  him 
what  you’re  aiming  for.  He  and  the  men  behind  him  will  help  you 
think  out  the  ways  to  make  more  money  or  cut  your  work  load. 

If  he  doesn’t  have  the  facts  you  need  right  at  the  tip  of  his  pencil, 
these  men  will  backstop  him.  One  of  them,  or  a  half  dozen,  or  two 
dozen — whatever  it  takes — will  have  the  answers.  And  when  they 
suggest  something  new,  they  will  fit  it  to  the  way  you  run  your  farm. 

No  matter  what  their  titles,  they  all  have  one.  job:  to  see  that  you 
get  the  right  supplies  and  the  right  facts,  packaged  into  the  best 
working  plan  for  your  farm. 

This  comprehensive  farm  service  is  the  result  of  farmer-members 
working  together  through  their  own  organization. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
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1.  King  Crockford,  partner  in  the  Sexauer  and  Crockford 
Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Forty-three  milkers  have  moved 
their  average  up  1,032  pounds  of  milk,  47  pounds  of 
fat,  since  the  herd  went  on  the  GLF  Profit  Feeding 
Plan  last  September.  Income  over  feed  cost  is  up  $13 
per  cow. 

2.  GLF  Farm  Advisor  Harold  Pritchard  has  worked  with 
farmers  for  25  years.  He  is  advising  15  dairymen  who 
use  the  Profit  Feeding  Plan. 

3.  Kenneth  Holland— Manager,  Auburn  Cooperative  GLF 
Service.  Runs  one  of  the  530  GLF  service  agencies  es¬ 
tablished  by  farmers  to  serve  their  needs. 

4.  Irwin  Glauberman — Manager,  Cayuga  GLF  Petroleum 
Bulk  Plant.  Never  lets  patrons’  fuel  tanks  go  dry; 
keeps  furnaces  burning  at  peak  efficiency. 

5.  Stanley  Boots— Assistant  Manager,  Warners  Seed  Plant. 
Operates  one  of  the  seven  GLF  plants  which  clean  and 
test  all  seed  before  it  can  be  packed  for  shipment  to 
GLF  service  agencies  and  farmers. 

6.  J.  W.  Stiles— Director  of  Research.  Selects  research 
subjects  for  support  by  GLF,  with  grants  totaling  more 
than  $130,000  yearly. 

7.  Oscar  H.  Schmitt— Mills  Director  of  Traffic.  Finds  low 
cost,  speedy  routes  and  transport  methods. 

8.  Ned  A.  Tudi — Commodity  Technical  Man.  Answers  calls 
from  GLF  service  agencies  to  help  plan  individual 
farmers’  equipment. 

9.  Paul  Steiger— Regional  Representative,  Farm  Buildings 
Department.  Provides  planning,  layout  and  construction 
of  any  type  building  a  farmer  may  need. 


10.  William  J.  Tucker— Manager,  Soil  Building  Quality 
Control.  Makes  sure  GLF  fertilizers  and  chemicals 
meet  their  guarantee. 

11.  Edwin  Probst — Supervisor  of  Mills  Laboratories.  Makes 
sure  the  thousands  of  lab  tests  on  GLF  feeds  and  in¬ 
gredients  are  accurate. 

12.  George  H.  Serviss — Agronomist.  Helps  tie  all  GLF 
services  into  one  workable  crop  growing  plan. 

13.  Dr.  Clayton  E.  DeCamp— Veterinary  Consultant.  De¬ 
veloping  a  workable  health  program  to  cut  disease 
losses  on  dairy  farms. 

14.  Merrills  L.  Dake— Lime  Products  Manager.  Keeps  the 
GLF  lime  spreading  service  up  to  its  league-leading 
standards. 

15.  Richard  W.  Fuchs— Seed  Division  Representative.  Ob¬ 
tains  supplies  of  certified  seed  that  will  grow  best 
in  the  Northeast. 

16.  Lloyd  E.  Curtis — Technical  Field  Man.  One  of  seven 
who  share  their  agronomy  training  with  all  GLF  patrons. 

17.  Dr.  Marion  W.  Meadows — Chemicals  Product  Mana¬ 
ger.  Translates  farmers’  diverse  needs  for  pest  and 
disease  control  into  the  right  line  of  chemicals  for 
every  purpose. 

18.  Claude  F.  Bills— Wholesale  Feed  Sales  Manager.  Fiils 
the  orders  from  GLF  service  agencies. 

19.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Chance — Director  of  Dairy  Industry 
Relations.  In  constant  touch  with  the  dairy  industry, 
he  keeps  GLF  programs  in  line  with  practical  farm 
management. 
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20.  John  VanGeluwe — Manager,  Soil  Building  Research  and 
Development.  Stays  ahead  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
chemicals;  brings  the  proven  ones  to  farmers  as  fast 
as  possible. 

21.  Rodney  L.  Maxwell— Agricultural  Engineer.  Develops 
better  methods  and  equipment  for  putting  on  lime, 
fertilizer  and  chemicals. 

22.  David  C.  Sprague— Farm  Supplies  Director  of  Specifi¬ 
cations  and  Quality  Control.  Knows  equipment  and 
buildings  research,  and  passes  his  knowledge  on  to 
the  buyers  of  GLF  equipment  and  hardware. 

23.  Robert  B.  Goodman — Supervisor,  Installation  and  Re¬ 
pair  Service.  Trains  the  men  who  install  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  and  keep  it  running. 

24.  Fred  H.  Hessel— Director  of  Mills  Quality  Control. 
Maintains  practical  quality  from  original  source  of 
feed  ingredients  through  to  the  farm. 

25.  Dr.  Kendall  L.  Dolge— Director  of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Knows  current  feeding  research,  and  sets  the  standards 
for  GLF  dairy  and  stock  feeds  accordingly. 

26.  Reed  Bonney— Manager,  Automotive  Department.  His 
garages  build,  maintain  and  improve  GLF  limespread- 
ers,  bulk  feed  trucks,  petroleum  trucks  and  other 
special-use  equipment. 

27.  John  Norwig — Director  of  Mills  Purchasing.  Buys  high- 
standard  ingredients  and  grains  at  the  best  available 
prices. 


Blank  Page  Digitally  Inserted 
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Grass  silage  at  50  percent  moisture 
is  being  stored  by  northeastern 
dairymen  in  conventional  silos. 
Here’s  how  they’re  handling  ... 

Haylage  In 
The  Silos 
They  Have 

By  GORDON  CONKLIN,  Associate  Editor 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  northeastern  forage 
handling  may  be  in  the  making.  A  few 
dairymen  are  putting  low  moisture  grass 
silage  (haylage)  into  conventional  silos  and  are 
mighty  pleased  with  the  result. 

Lawrence  Draper,  whose  farm  is  just,  south 
of  Stern’s  Nurseries  on  the  Pre-Emption  Road 
near  Geneva,  is  using  this  method  for  the  fifth 
year.  “We  started  by  mistake,”  he  says,  “when 
some  ‘regular’  wilted  grass  got  by  us  and  was 
pretty  well  dried  out.  We  put  it  in  the  silo  any¬ 
way  and  it  was  just  beautiful  when  it  came 
out.” 

He  fills,  without  any  preservative,  two  15’  x 
44’  conventional  steel  silos  with  material  that 
runs  heavy  to  alfalfa,  plus  a  little  Climax  tim¬ 
othy.  Although  individual  loads  vary,  he  esti¬ 
mates  the  entire  silage  mass  at  about  50  per¬ 
cent  moisture. 

The  chopper  is  set  for  the  finest  cut  pos¬ 
sible;  knives  have  to  be  kept  sharp  and  set  up 
to  the  shear  plate.  “Chopping  short  is  a  must 
for  low  moisture  silage,”  Lawrence  says.  “Main 
reason  is  for  better  packing  to  exclude  air;  a 
taller  silo  helps  on  this  too.  I  wouldn’t  recom¬ 
mend  trying  this  method  in  a  silo  shorter  than 
30  feet.”  A  mechanical  distributor  in  the  silo 
prevents  silage  from  coning  up  in  the  center 
during  filling. 

After  cutting  and  conditioning,  an  average 
of  4  to  5  hours  elapse  before  chopping  into  self¬ 
unloading  wagons.  If  hay  gets  too  dry  for  chop¬ 
ping,  it  is  left  and  baled.  The  wagons  unload 
into  a  blower,  and  it  was  here  the  fun  began 
when  Lawrence  first  began  putting  up  low 
moisture  silage. 

“A  sticky  juice  stews  out  of  this  stuff,”  Law¬ 
rence  says,  “and  we  found  that  we  just  couldn’t 
keep  going  unless  we  ran  a  stream  of  water 
into  the  fan.  A  flow  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil,  shooting  into  the  air  stream  at  the  top 
of  the  blower  throat  will  ‘grease’  the  pipe  per¬ 
fectly.” 

Low  moisture  silage  is  run  in  during  an  en¬ 
tire  day  (10-18  loads),  then  three  or  four  loads 
of  wetter  material  is  added  to  seal  it  off;  this 
sequence  is  repeated  each  day.  Finally,  the 
full  silo  is  capped  off  with  four  or  five  loads 
of  unwilted  material,  then  a  black  four  mil 
polyethylene  plastic  cover,  on  which  is  blown 
a  foot  of  sawdust.  No  special  precautions,  such 
as  greasing,  are  taken  to  make  the  silo  doors 
airtight;  Lawrence  reports  no  spoilage  near 
them. 

One  silo  unloader  does  double  duty,  is  shift¬ 
ed  from  one  silo  to  the  other.  Both  silo  chutes 
empty  into  an  auger-equipped  feeding  bunk 
125  feet  long.  Unloader  and  auger  have  no 
problem  handling  low  moisture  material. 

Lawrence  has  used  direct  cut  grass  silage  and 
also  has  years  of  experience  with  wilting  “reg¬ 
ular”  material  to  70-75%  moisture.  Here  are  the 
advantages  of  low  moikture  silage  as  listed  by 
Lawrence: 

1.  “Cows  eat  it  better,  get  more  dry  matter 
and  TDN  per  pound.  Their  tummies  can  hold 
only  so  much;  the  less  water,  the  more  TDN. 
Cows  produce  well;  our  latest  DHIC  herd  aver¬ 


age  on  130  cows  was  12,897  pounds  of  milk.” 

2.  “No  objectionable  odor,  an  important  point 
with  the  women  folks,  the  hired  men — and  me.” 

3.  “If  you  have  a  silo  that  is  questionable 
about  standing  up  to  the  pressure  of  heavy 
stuff,  low  moisture  material  may  be  safer.” 

Neighbor's  Experience 

Only  a  few  miles  away  in  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  Ralph  Hemminger  of  Seneca  Castle 
reports  equally  favorable  results  with  low  mois¬ 
ture  grass  silage.  “Grass”  silage  is  a  misnomer 
here  too,  for  silos  were  filled  with  first  cut¬ 
ting  DuPuits  alfalfa.  Ralph  says,  “I’ve  wilted 
material  to  70%,  and  in  1960  put  some  in  di- 
.rect-cut.  Neither  way  suits  me  as  well  as  low 
moisture  silage.” 

Ralph  has  150  acres  of  hay  land,  this  year 
put  50  acres  into  a  16’  x  55’  poured  concrete 
silo  that  will  be  empty  when  corn  is  ready  to 
ensile.  Like  Draper,  he  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  chopping  material  into  short  pieces,  be¬ 
lieves  a  mechanical  distributor  in  a  silo  is  very 
important,  and  uses  bunk  feeding  in  a  “zero 
pasture”  setup.  However,  he  reports  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  blower  even  though  he  uses  no 
water  to  “grease”  the  blower  pipe. 

Ralph  also  sandwiches  dry  and  wetter  ma¬ 
terial,  running  in  15  to  20  loads  at  low  mois¬ 
ture  and  then  finishing  the  day  with  two  loads 
of  direct  cut  material  chopped  with  a  flail  chop¬ 
per.  “Some  loads  were  almost  ready  to  bale,” 
he  commented,  “and  I  worried  some  about 
whether  they  were  too  dry.  No  spoilage  prob¬ 
lem,  though,  and  the  cows  eat  it  very  well.” 

Two  feet  of  direct  cut  material  was  used  to 
cap  off  the  silo,  but  nothing  else  was  put  on 
top  of  that.  Ralph  reports  very  little  spoilage, 
either  on  top  or  along  the  doors,  during  the 
three  weeks  between  filling  and  the  time  the 
unloader  began  chewing  its  way  around  the 
silo. 

“Our  last  DHIC  average  on  97  cows  was 
12,120  pounds  of  milk,”  Ralph  says.  “The  way 
they’re  going,  they’ll  go  higher  than  that  this 
year.”  He  likes  the  way  his  cows  dig  into  this 
material,  the  fact  that  its  odor  is  not  objection¬ 
able,  and  that  there  is  no  juice  seepage. 

Other  Experience 

In  other  areas,  the  idea  is  catching  on.  At 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  Dave  Shephard  filled 
a  16’  x  50’  and  a  20’  x  60’  with  low  moisture 
silage.  He  puts  in  20  to  30  loads  of  dryer  ma¬ 
terial,  then  a  “packing  plug”  consisting  of  a 
few  loads  of  wetter  stuff. 

His  chopper  is  the  “lawnmower  knife”  type 
with  a  sharpener  right  on  the  machine;  he 
sharpened  the  blades  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  be  sure  the  material  would  be  cut  short.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  he  changed  the  shear  plate  twice 
during  filling. 

He  was  installing  an  80  foot  auger-equipped 
feeding  bunk  when  I  visited  with  him  and  had 
not  yet  begun  feeding  from  the  two  silos.  Dave 
grows  no  corn,  will  feed  his  85  milkers  grass 
sila^ge  all  winter.  These  two  “tubs”  hold  a  lot  of 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Ralph  Hemminger  uses  this  self-unloading  wagon 
every  day  of  the  year  to  carry  silage  to  a  feed¬ 
ing  bunk.  His  silos  are  not  well  located  for  auger 
feeding,  but  the  wagon  solves  the  problem. 


Here’s  a  row  of  chow  hounds  at  the  Lawrence 
Draper  farm,  eagerly  chomping  low  moisture  sil¬ 
age  stored  in  a  conventional  steel  silo. 


and  end  tractor  tire  downtime! 

With  Firestone’s  FREE  NEW  TRACTOR  TIRE  LOANER 
SERVICE  you  simply  don’t  lose  valuable  field  time  with  tire  troubles. 
Nor  do  you  have  to  put  up  with  fuel-eating  wheel  slippage  due  to  worn 
tires  waiting  for  a  slack  work  period  to  get  tires  in  for  retreads. 

Just  call  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and,  regardless  of  the  brand 
of  tire  you  are  now  using,  Firestone  will  put  on  a  new  (that’s  right, 
NEW)  pair  of  Firestone  rear  tractor  tires,  right  in  the  field  if  necessary, 
to  keep  your  tractor  working  while  Firestone  repairs  or  retreads  your 
old  tires.  You  can  use  FREE  the  only  tractor  tires  built  with  exclusive, 
long  wearing  Firestone  Rubber-XF ,  Shock-Fortified  cord  bodies  and 
Flex-Fortified  sidewalls.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


FARMER  APPROVED 

IN  THE  NORTHEAST 


Dairyman  John  Tokanel  of  Windham,  N.  H., 
says:  “No  need  for  me  to  lose  any  field  time  with 
’  tire  trouble.  I  can  count  on  Connare  Firestone  in 
Manchester  to  loan  me  new  Firestone  tires  to  use. 
That's  what  I  call  service.  They're  brand-new 
tires ,  tool ” 
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•  higher  farm  prices 

•  strong  milk  marketing  orders 
®  best  possible  milk  utilization 

•  effective  grass  roots  represen 
tation 


•  programs  developing  producer 
leadership 

•  dairy  product  promotion 

®  more  efficient  milk  handling 


more  cooperation  among 
cooperatives 
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For  a  better  dairy  future  for 
yourself  and  your  family  you 
need  to  belong  to  a  cooperative 
of  The  Bargaining  Agency. 


25th  Year  of  Service 
to  Dairymen 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 

527  S.  Warren  Street,  Syracuse  2, 
N.  Y.  Phone  HA  2-0186. 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk  Producers— 93  coopera¬ 
tives— representing  22,000  producers— united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 

*  \  '  \  x 


REVOLUTIONARY  RITEWAY 
WOOD  HEATER  CUTS  FUEL 

COSTS  UP  TO  80  % 


•  burns  wood  3  times  over 
to  give  better  heat  comfort 
than  gas  or  oil! 

•  Draws  full  heat  energy  from  wood, 
charcoal  and  gases. 

•  Bring  in  only  half  as  much  wood 
a  season.  Riteway  makes  it  go 
twice  as  far! 

Thermostat  control. 

•  RITEWAY  FURNACES  work  same 
revolutionary  way. 


Patented  Riteheat  Regulator 
gives  exact,  even  heat  comfort. 
Exclusive  After  Burner 
ignites  heat-rich  gases  other 
heaters  let  escape  up  chimney. 
Built  To  Last  Twice  As  Long 
as  ordinary  wood  heater.  Cast 
iron,  firebrick  lining,  air-tight 
construction. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

DTTrWAV  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
III  A  Hi  VffiZ  DEPT.  9i,  WAYNESBORO,  VIRGINIA 


American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
When  You  Move,  send  us  both  your  ©Id  and  .new 
address  so  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 


No  other  wood  heater  or  furnace 
offers  so  many  money-saving, work¬ 
saving,  heat-comfort  features!  For 
full  details  see  your  RITEWAY 
dealer  or  write  now  for  FREE 
colorful  mailpiece,  "Burn  Those 
Fuel  Bills  The  Riteway." 


Richard  Ophardt  standing  next  to  a  rescue  station  at  his  farm  pond. 


Management  Changes 
Bring  Better 


Living 


By  ROBERT  S.  JONAS* 

ICHARD  OPHARDT  of  Walker, 
New  York,  bought  a  farm  with  a 
barn  that  was  too  big.  Now  the  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot  and  Dick  has 
trouble  finding  room  enough  for 
high  producing  cows  to  convert  his 
top  quality  roughage  into  milk. 

The  previous  owners  combined  a 
dairy  enterprise  with  apples  and 
sour  cherries.  The  combination 
never  worked  for  them.  Chores 
made  it  tough  to  find  time  to  spray 
and  pick  the  fruit;  the  fruit  made  it 
impossible  to  put  up  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  roughage  necessary  for 
a  successful  milk  business. 

Drainage  Problem 

Dick  Ophardt  became  a'  cooperator 
with  the  Monroe  County  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District  shortly  after  he 
bought  the  farm.  One  of  the  big 
problems  was  drainage;  one  quarter 
of  the  farm  was  under  water  every 
spring.  The  north  property  line  was 
a  ditch  that  carried  water  across  the 
length  of  the  farm  and  let  it  wan¬ 
der  under  a  road  culvert  and  then 
seep  toward  Lake  Ontario.  This  part 
of  the  farm  was  a  very  poorly 
drained  fine  sandy  loam  but  It  could 
grow  good  -grass  if  the  surface 
water  was  taken  care  of. 

Seven  other  farms  had  like  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  same  ditch  and  the 
best  answer  seemed  to  be  a  group 
drainage  pi'oject.  Dick  invited  his 
neighbors  to  a  meeting  at  his  house 
to  discuss  the  situation.  The  USDA 
Soil  Conservationist  met  with  them 
to  explain  the  results  of  a  prelim¬ 
inary  survey  and  by  the  end  of  the 
evening  the  Walker  neighborhood 
group  had  decided  to  do  the  job. 
They  developed  a  formula  to  pay 
for  the  ditch  according  to  expected 
benefits. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  techni¬ 
cians,  working  with  the  Monroe 
County  Soil  Conservation  District, 
surveyed  and  designed  the  drainage 
ditch.  With  their  technical  help  and 
cost-sharing  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  the  job  was 
completed  the  following  year. 


"Work  Unit  Conservationist,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


After  drainage,  a  seeding  of  birds- 
foot  trefoil  really  took  hold  on  the 
heavy  land  adjoining  the  ditch.  This 
provided  pasture,  and  later  green 
chop,  for  the  dairy  herd.  Sod  water¬ 
ways  and  V  ditches  were  construc¬ 
ted  to  carry  surface  water  off  the 
land  to  the  main  ditch. 

With  the -group  ditch  as  an  outlet 
Ophardt  next  started  to  install  tile 
in  his  apple  orchard.  Tile  drainage 
made  the  spraying  job  cheaper  and 
easier  in  the  old  orchard;  it  also 
increased  yields.  The  young  orchard, 
which  couldn’t  get  a  start  until  it 
was  drained,  really  took  off. 

The  final  blow  to  the  small  cherry 
enterprise  was  a  severe  hailstorm 
that  wiped  but  the  crop,  so  the 
cherry  trees  were  bulldozed  out. 
Now  a  good  stand  of  DuPuits  al¬ 
falfa  provides  several  profitable  cut¬ 
tings  of  silage  and  green  chop  from 
the  same  four  acres. 

While  the  pasture  needs  of  the 
farm  were  being  taken  care  of  on 
the  flats,  the,  better  drained  fields 
were  not  neglected.  Lime,  fertilizer, 
and  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  three  years  of  Narragansett  al¬ 
falfa  and  brome  grass  did  the  job. 
The  grain  and  roughage  needs  of 
the  expanding  dairy  are  now  being 
met  with  high  quality  feed. 

Water  Shortage 

Strangely  enough,  the  other  side 
of  Dick  Ophardt’s  water  problem 
was  a  shortage  of  it.  Despite  two 
wells,  there  wasn’t  enough  water  on 
the  farm  for  his  cows,  or  even  for 
household  use  in  a  dry  summer. 
Dick  knew  that  milk  is  more  than 
90%  water  and  that  his  cows  just 
couldn’t  produce  what  they  should 
without  all  the  water  they  could 
drink. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  Op- 
hardts  constructed  a  multipurpose 
pond  with  SCS  help  on  location,  de¬ 
sign,  and  construction.  It  provides 
stock  water  for  two  pasture  fields, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  supplementary 
water  supply  for  the  buildings 
That’s  not  all.  It  was  stocked  with 
bass  and  bluegill  sunfish  to  provide 
good  fishing  for  the  family  and  their 
friends.  They  also  like  to  swim  in 
the  pond  in  hot  weather  and  skate 
on  it  in  winter. 

Dick  Ophardt  has  used  his  farm 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page)  t 
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feed — 60  acres  of  first  cutting  went 
into  the  sixty  footer. 

Marston  Smith  of  Henderson,  New 
York,  “zero  pastured”  his '42  milkers 
all  summer  from  a  16’  x  40’  concrete 
silo  filled  with  grass  silage  that 
county  agent  Don  White  estimates 
is  around  50-55%  moisture.  He  didn’t 
sandwich  in  any  wetter  material,  but 
topped  the  full  silo  off  with  five 
loads  of  material  chopped  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing.  “Cut  it  just  as 
short  as  you  can,”  he  advises.  “We 
took  the  chopper  knives  off  twice 
during  filling  and  sharpened  them, 
put  on  a  new  shear  plate  before 
starting.” 

Mai’ston  also  found  he  had  to 
“lubricate”  the  blower  pipe  with  a 
trickle  of  water  to  prevent  plugging. 
He  filled  the  silo  in  only  three  days, 
started  feeding  right  away. 

He’s  sold  on  the  idea,  finds  that 
cows  like  this  type  of  silage  and  pro¬ 
duce  as  well  on  it  as  with  the  green 
chop  program  he  used  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Twenty-five  acres  of  hay  land 
fed  42  cows  from  June  10  to  Sep¬ 
tember  9  and  also  yielded  1,500  bales 
of  second  cutting. 

Abner  Zehr,  a  dairyman  near 
Woodville,  New  York,  used  a  16’  x 
40’  concrete  stave  silo  for  low  mois¬ 
ture  material  both  this  year  and 
last.  He’s  also  used,  in  past  years, 
silage  at  around  80%  moisture  and 
some  at  around  70%,  but  finds  that 


Country  Pastor 

Cod  IS  Available 

By  ARTHUR  MOODY 

DO  YOU  need  someone  to  whom 
you  can  unburden  your  soul? 
God  is  available!  “Him  that  cometh 
to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”— - 
John  6:37.  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you 
rest.”  Matt.  11:28. 

Do  you  need  com¬ 
fort?  Have  the 
“hurts”  of  life  in¬ 
flicted  painful,  dis¬ 
quieting  wounds? 
“I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless.  I  will 
come  to  you,”  said 
Jesus  in  John  14. 
The  presence  to 
cheer  you  up  is 
available. 

ARTHUR  MOODY  And  p  0  vv  e  r 

which  lifts  you  up  is  likewise  at 
hand.  “As  many  as  believed,  to  them 
gave  he  power”  to  become  stronger 
than  their  enemies,  burdens,  ail¬ 
ments,  weaknesses.  “I  will  lift  up 
thy  head  above  thine  enemies  round 
about.” 

Is  counsel  your  mind’s  need?  Read 
this,  “If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,” 
in  James  1.  Talk  with  Him  about 
your  mental  snarl.  He  will  help  you 
untangle  it. 

To  complete  the  human  need  for 
encouragement,  comfort  and  coun¬ 
sel,  continuing  companionship  is  add 
ed.  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end.” — Matt.  28.  We  value 
lifelong  friends.  They’ve  stood  by 
through  smooth  and  rough  going; 
through  poverty  and  prosperity,  sick¬ 
ness  and  health.  The  Greatest  Friend 
of  All  has  declared  instant  and  ever¬ 
lasting  availability  to  you! 


his  latest  method  has  less  odor  and 
more  palatability.  Cows  have  held 
their  production  level  high  all  sum¬ 
mer  on  silage  and  some  grain,  no 
hay. 

Abner  cuts  his  alfalfa-timothy- 
bromegrass  stand  one  morning  (no 
conditioning)  and  begins  chopping  it 
the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
“This  is  no  job  for  steady  wet 
weather,”  he  says,  “because  pretty  - 
good  drying  conditions  are  needed.” 

He  topped  off  with  five  loads,  of 
high  moisture  material,  plus  a  plas¬ 
tic  cap  over  the  top.  No  mechanical 
distributor  was  used;  the  blower 
stream  mounded  up  in  the  center  of 


the  silo  and  was  levelled  off  by 
hand  “quite  often.”  Spoilage  was 
practically  nil,  Abner  reports. 

Research  Information 

Checking  commercial  and  college 
research,  we  find  general  agreement 
on  these  points: 

1.  Cows  prefer  low  moisture  to 
high  moisture  silage,  assuming  both 
are  put  up  correctly. 

2.  A  clean,  short  chop  is  essential 
for  making  low  moisture  grass 
silage. 

3.  Freezing  is  no  problem  with 
lower  moisture  material. 

4.  Objectionable  odors  are  almost 
eliminated  in  the  dryer  material. 

5.  A  tight  silo  and  a  careful  op¬ 
erator  are  musts  for  good  results. 


IT 

FARM  LIVING 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

conservation  plan  to  build  a  better 
life  for  his  family  and  his  communi¬ 
ty.  His  labor  income  has  shown  a 
rapid  gain  year  after  year.  In  1958, 
he  was  named  the  Monroe  County 
Young  Farmer  of  the  Year. 

He  is  active  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Hilton  and  has  given 
freely  of  his  time  as  a  community 
committeeman  for  the  A.C.P.  He  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Monroe-Wayne  Farm  Credit  Co¬ 
operative  and  active  on  its  loan 
committee.  He  has  always  worked 
with  the  Monroe  County  Extension 
Service  and  also  the  4-H  Clubs  to 
which  his  children  belong.  His  pond 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  county-wide 
4-H  Conservation  Field  Day. 


Only  one 
chain  saw 
gives  you  a  full 
9Q-day  warranty 

on  parts 
and  labor! 


And  that  one  is  Pioneer.  Take  quality. 
Dependability.  And  performance.  Every¬ 
body  promises  them.  But  only  Pioneer 
backs  its  promises  (and  its  engines)  with 
an  ironclad  90-day  warranty  on  both 
parts  and  labor.  And  there’s  an  extra 
bonus,  you  get  30  days  on  the  bar  and 
chain.  That  warranty  is  your  guarantee 
that  Pioneer  delivers  on  value  as  well  as 
on  its  promises.  But  test  the  lightning- 
fast  action  of  a  Pioneer  chain  saw  for 
yourself.  Try  its  easy  starting  .  .  .  Heft 
its  compact  power .  .  .  compare  its  easy 
balance.  Then  cut  with  it  once  and  you’ll 
know  why  only  rugged  Pioneer  can  stand 
so  squarely  behind  its  dealers  and  its 
saws.  The  dependable  new  lightweight 
Pioneer  models  are  at  your  dealer’s  now. 
Priced  as  low  as  $149.95  with  12"  bar  and 
chain,  f.o.b.  Waukegan,  Illinois.  Call  him 
today  for  a  demonstration. 


Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAWS 


®a  product  of  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Illinois 

MAKERS  OF  JOHNSON,  EVINRUDE,  GALE,  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
LAWN-&OY  POWER  MOWERS  •  CUSHMAN  UTILITY  VEHICLES 
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Redeemable  by  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer 


This  coupon  worth  $1.00  toward  purchase  of 
25  lbs.  Be-Co-Nurse  when  purchased  wilb  100 
lbs.  Beacon  Calf  Grow.  Limit  one  to  a  custonjer. 
OaSj  vaTne  1/20  ol  iff 


ADDRESS 


From  (he  Virginias  to  Maine 


1  WITH  THE  “NUTRIENT  NICK" 

Spencer  Kellogg  Division  of  textronl  •  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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TRESPASSER  ARRESTED 

On  one  bright  fall  afternoon,  some 
deer  were  feeding  in  the  field  by  our 
house,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  each  afternoon  around  three. 
Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out.  Leaving 
the  barn  quickly,  I  saw  a  man  drag¬ 
ging  a  deer  across  the  field,  very 
hurriedly. 

I  went  up  the  road  to  where  his 
car  was  parked,  found  it  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  man  (who  had  knocked 
down  a  “No  Trespass”  sign  in  his 
haste  to  drag  the  deer  over  the  wall). 

No  game  warden  was  available  at 
the  moment,  so  I  called  the  Sheriff, 
who  came  up,  investigated,  and  made 
the'  arrest.  The  man  was  fined. 

Many  farmers  do  not  try  to  en¬ 
force  the  law.  Most  of  them  feel 
that  posting  their  land  against  hunt¬ 
ers  will  not  stand  up.  This  is  the 
reason  I  wish  to  tell  your  readers 
that  something  can  be  done  about 
hunters  running  wild  each  fall. 

— Mildred  Keene,  BucJcfield,  Me. 

RAY  OF  HOPE 

After  reading  the  editorial  page, 
I  must  express  my  feelings  about 
the  “do  gooders.” 

“Illegal,  inhumane,  dictatorial.  .  .” 
they  protest.  It  isn’t  illegal  in  their 
book  to  promote  illegitimacy,  when 
the  population  is  overflowing  the 
schools  and  available  jobs?  It  isn’t 
“inhumane”  to  take  money  from  the 
man  who  is  striving  to  run  a  busi¬ 
ness,  care  for  himself  and  family, 
support  charitable  organizations, 
and  live  within  the  moral  code  of 
decency?  It  isn’t  “dictatorial”  to 
force  “paying  citizens”  to  support 
this  bunch  of  parasites? 

God  bless  Newburgh,  New  York! 
It’s  the  first  ray  of  hope.  Just  re¬ 
cently  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  same  plan.  —  Freda  Stone, 
Cabot,  Vt. 

MORE  HAY  TEDDERS 

The  item  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  df  June  3  entitled  “Report 
On  Hay  Conditioning”  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  We  disagree  with  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  lack  of  value  of  hay 
tedders  because  we  have  enjoyed  a 
very  good  business  with  these  ted¬ 
ders,  and  could  not  have  done  so  if 
they  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
farmers  who  make  their  living  from 
producing  a  high  quality  of  hay. 

We  have  not  been  favored  with 
any  reports  from  any  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  but 
feel  that  if  our  hay  tedder  was  put 
under  tests  with  accurate  records  it 
would  make  a  very  favorable  report. 
— R.  F.  Moore,  G.  H.  Grimm  Co., 
Rutland,  Vermont 

AO  AIR  TO  RREATRE 

As  a  member  of  a  volunteer  fire 
department,  the  subject  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  fire  fighting  is  of  great 
interest  to  me.  The  article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Foss  in  the  July  1  issue  is  a 
good  one,  but  there  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  fire  fighting,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  farm,  which  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  mention. 

If  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  cellar, 
silo,  or  any  other  enclosed  place  the 
inexperienced  person  forgets  that 


oxygen  is  quickly  used  up.  For  an 
individual  to  venture  into  an  en¬ 
closed  place  (even  without  a  fire 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  oxy¬ 
gen  content  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
cistern,  for  example,  is  extremely 
low)  to  fight  a  fire,  or  to  locate  the 
source  of  combustion,  is  courting 
death  by  asphyxiation. 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  of 


air  supply  we  always  don  Scott  Air 
Packs.  Better  to  have  the  building 
burn  down  than  have  a  man  die  of 
asphyxiation.  —  Charles  Livingston, 
N.  Y.  C. 

IS  THIS  A  RECORD? 

On  our  farm  at  West  Paris,  Maine, 
we  have  a  rather  remarkable  ewe 
and  buck. 

Speaking  of  the  lady  first, 
“Blondie”  has  had  thirteen  lambs  in 
five  years.  In  1957  she  had  triplets, 
one  buck  and  two  ewes;  on  April  3, 
1958,  she  had  twins  (ewes);  on 
April  5,  1959,  she  had  triplets  again, 
this  time  one  ewe  and  two  bucks; 
and  on  April  8,  1960,  she  again  had 
triplets,  two  bucks  and  one  ewe. 
This  year,  April  27,  she  dropped  a 
big  pair  of  twins — a  ewe  and  a  buck. 


All  of  these  lambs  lived  except 
one  buck  which  was  drowned  at 
birth. 

Blondie  was  born  and  bred  on  this 
farm,  and  several  of  her  lambs  have 
brought  home  blue  ribbons  for 
4-Hers  in  West  Paris  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns. 

All  of  her  lambs  have  the  same 
father,  “Bruno,”  an  unregistered 
Hampshire,  who  has  made  a  good 
record  for  himself,  too.  He  was  pur¬ 
chased  when  only  a  few  days  old, 
and  raised  on  a  bottle. 

In  1958  he  sired  seven  lambs,  (5  of 
them  ewes)  from  three  ewes,  and 
the  following  year  he  sired  eighteen 
lambs  (7  ewes)  from  eight  sheep. 
This  was  his  outstanding  year,  and 
all  the  lambs  lived.  Our  county 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  To  dairymen  who  want  fully-developed  heifers  early 


Become  acquainted  with  the 
Beacon  Calf  Program. 

Cut  out  coupon  and  save  10%  of  the  feed 
cost  to  nine  weeks.  Watch  your  heifers 
reach  the  milking  line  early. 

Heifers  reared  on  the  Beacon  Program  are 
large  and  fully  developed  at  a  young  age. 
This  means  that  they  reach  the  milking  line 
early,  are  profitable  producers,  and  make 
your  investment  pay  off  sooner. 

Start  your  calves  on  Be-Co-Nurse,  the  milk 
replacer  high  in  milk  solids.  Be-Co-Nurse 
is  fortified  with  important  vitamins  and 
trace  minerals  for  sound  growth  and  rapid 
skeletal  development.  It  contains  effective 


antibiotics  to  protect  the  health  of  your 
calves.  Be-Co-Nurse  reliquefies  for  only 
about  40  per  quart,  replaces  costly  milk. 

Combine  Be-Co-Nurse  and  Beacon  Calf 
Grow  with  your  own  high  quality  roughage 
for  top  results.  You’ll  find  that  25  lbs. 
Be-Co-Nurse  and  100  lbs.  Beacon  Calf  Grow 
will  feed  an  average  calf  through  9  weeks. 
Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  about  this  program 
—it’s  economical  and  a  sound  investment. 
Take  advantage  of  SPECIAL  OFFER  to 
save  10%  on  one  calf’s  feed  bill  the  first  9 
weeks.  Cut  out  coupon  and  save  money. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY 

Spencer  Kellogg  Division  of  textronl 
Cayuga,  N.Y. 


TAKE  COUPON  TO  YOUR  BEACON  FEED  DEALER 
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agent  thinks  this  is  a  record  from  a 
small  flock. 

The  ram  has  never  had  any  spe¬ 
cial  care,  and  has  never  had  a  sick 
day.  He’s  a  good  wool  producer,  too. 
His  heaviest  fleece  was  in  the  spring 
of  1959,  when  he  cut  14  %  pounds  of 
wool. — Mrs.  Laura  Andrews,  West 
Paris,  Me. 


GREEN  STAMPS?  AES! 
TOILETS?  NO! 

Coming  in  once  a  week  from  the 
farm  to  our  nearest  town  to  shop, 
one  has  to  ponder  human  ingenuity 
as  to  the  new  improvements  in  gen¬ 
eral,  particularly  the  newly  erected 
supermarkets.  They  are  constructed 
and  operated  with  great  skill  and  ef¬ 


Identical  twins  prove  it... 
Beacon  {cEf  Program 

GROWS 

HEIFERS  FASTER 


PROFIT  LOSS 


This  photo  shows  “Profit”  and  “Loss,” 
identical  twins  now  on  trial  at  the  Beacon 
Dairy  Research  Farm.  “Profit”  is  being 
reared  on  the  Beacon  Program,  while  her 
twin  sister  “Loss”  is  on  a  typical  standard 
program. 

“Profit”  has  grown  more  rapidly,  has 
greater  skeletal  development,  and  will  be 
in  milk  production  4  months  earlier.  Here 
are  the  figures: 

“PROFIT”  “LOSS”' 

Birth  wt.,  lbs.  79  78 

Body  wt.  at  16  mos.,  lbs.  852  754 

Hip  width  at  16  mos.,  in.  17*/2  16% 

Reached  breeding  size,  mos.  16  20 

This  is  proof  that  the  BEACON  CALF 
PROGRAM  grows  heifers  faster.  Your  in¬ 
vestment  in  replacements  pays  off  sooner 
because  heifers  become  milkers  earlier.  Ask 
your  Beacon  Advisor  about  this  program, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  special  offer  on 
BE-CO-NURSE  with  Beacon  Calf  Grow. 
Take  coupon  to  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer 
and  save  one  dollar. 
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ficiency — a  multi-million  business. 
Yet  one  finds  a  shameful  discrimin¬ 
ation  in  that  there  are  no  toilet  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  customers,  although 
they  do  not  miss  any  other  possibil¬ 
ity  to  attract  the  customer,  even 
with  a  gimmick  of  green  stamps! 

Our  country  is  known  all  over  the 
world  for  generosity  in  spending 
millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  welfare  of  poor  countries,  yet 
our  own  people  are  deprived  of  a 
toilet  in  public  places  and  crowded 
main  streets.  —  J.  Kleiner,  H.ights- 
town,  N.  J. 

Editor’s  Note:  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Kleiner’s 
plaint.  In  Ithaca  the  Co-op  Food 
Store  is  an  exception  with  very  nice 
toilet  facilities  for  the  use  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  it  is  something  that  the 
supermarkets  could  work  on. 

SOME  SIGNED 

We  surely  enjoy  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  have  for  years.  This  corn 
subsidy  in  this  country  is  plain  ri¬ 
diculous,  as  here  they  do  not  raise 
corn  for  ears  but  for  ensilage.  A 
friend  of  ours  said  he  would  not  sign 
up  for  that  reason.  Money  thrown 
away.  But  some  did  and  will  get 
thousands  of  dollars.  —  Aloney  M. 
Dewey,  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y„ 

POSTED  ROADS 

You  ask  for  more  information  re¬ 
garding  the  problem  of  posted  roads 
and  what  we  did  about  it. 

Every  spring  we  receive  many 
complaints  from  farmers  about 
trucks  not  being  allowed  to  travel 
posted  highways.  This  year,  we  set 
up  a  meeting  with  our  county  high¬ 
way  superintendent,  the  county  high¬ 
way  committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  to  discuss 
this  problem  and  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting 
that  the  county  highway  superinten¬ 
dent  would  issue  permits  to  trucks 


I  HAVE  a  ten-year-old  daughter 
who  believes  herself  to  be  a  come¬ 
dienne.  For  instance,  the  other  day 
she  went  shopping  with  her  mother, 
and  as  they  pushed  around  the  super 
market  she  said,  “Hey,  Mom,  don’t 
forget  to  get  some  Band-Aids; 
Daddy’s  fixing  fence  today.” 

In  this  case  my  daughter  wasn’t 
as  funny  as  she  might  have  thought. 
I  don’t  know  if  I  am  an  exception, 
but  every  spring  I  do  quite  a  job  on 
myself  at  fencing  time. 

The  snow  plows  do  a  beautiful  job 
of  laying  down  the  posts  along  the 
highway.  Back  from  the  road  the 
posts  heave  out,  low-flying  deer 
break  top  wires,  tree  limbs  fall  on 
fences.  And  the  hunters,  bless  ’em — 
they  say  that  every  hunter  carries 
a  pair  of  wire  cutters  in  his  jacket, 
and  by  the  look  of  the  wires  in  the 
woods  I  wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised! 
So  we  cut,  split,  sharpen  fence 


carrying  perishable  farm  products 
or  products  necessary  to  the  farm 
operation  such  as  feed,  hay,  etc. 
This  would  allow  these  vehicles  to 
travel  the  posted  roads  providing 
they  cooperated  with  the  highway 
department,  perhaps  by  re-routing 
or  carrying  lighter  loads.  These  ar¬ 
rangements  were  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  truck  owner  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  highway  depart¬ 
ment. — Gordon  O.  Smith,  President, 
Steuben  Co.  Farm  Bureau 

DID  YOU  WRITE? 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  my  Sen¬ 
ators  criticizing  the  proposed  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  and  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  budget  should  be 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  retiring  one 
percent  of  our  $289  billion  indebted¬ 
ness  each  year.  This  would  dispose 
of  it  in  a  mere  100  years  and  might 
educate  more  of  our  people  to  the 
end  result  of  piling  up  debt  through 
unnecessary  government  handouts. 

— Ernest  Strobeck,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
Editor’s  Note:  If  all  who  agree  with 
Ernest  Strobeck  would  do  likewise 
and  express  their  opinions  to  the 
legislators,  we  would  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  stopping  the  trend  toward 
the  all-powerful  state.— H.L.C. 

SILENT  TREATMENT 

You  are  so  right  in  your  senti-* 
ments  concerning  TV  commercials 
(American  Agriculturist  July  15 J 
I  equipped  our  set  with  a  “blab-off” 
many  years  ago.  This  is  a  cute  little 
gadget  with  a  chairside  button  that 
shuts  off  the  sound  at  the  will  of 
the  listener.  The  concern  making  it 
has  no  doubt  been  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  advertisers,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  I  bought  it  at  a  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store  which  probably 
would  not  like  to  be  mentioned. 

I  don’t  see  how  you  can  read 
while  a  “commercial”  is  in  progress. 
Your  powers  of  concentration  must 
be  far  superior  to  mine! — D.  E.  Ma- 
clay,  Summit,  N.  J. 

"Bring  the 
Band-Aid 
Dad's  Fixing 
the  Fence’’ 

stakes.  Drive  ’em,  string  new  wire — 
and  here  the  fun  begins.  Fasten  the 
wire,  pull  it  tight,  tighter,  just  a 
le-e-e-etle  bit  tighter  and— zing-g-g-g. 
Ouch!  Just  as  you  are  ready  to 
staple,  the  wire  jumps  out  of  your 
stretcher,  and  if  it  hits  you  (and  it 
usually  does)  well,  I  think  I’d  prefer 
a  rattlesnake  bite. 

Then  comes  the  peachy  job  of  un¬ 
reeling  wire  through  the  hill  pas¬ 
ture,  one  man  style,  creeping  under 
the  thorny  bushes.  Roll  up  the  old 
wire  and  tear  yourself  some  more, 
rip  your  overalls  to  shreds.  It’s  all 
in  a  day’s  work. 

So  every  spring  we  walk  around 
cut,  torn,  scratched,  bloodied.  But, 
thank  goodness,  the  cows  are  corn¬ 
ered  for  another  summer,  barring 
a  few  prison  breaks. 

But  that’s  another  story.  Hey, 
Mom,  don’t  forget  the  Band-Aids! 

— Seman  Richmond,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


COMPARE 

BADGER 

CHAIN 


.  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  many  farmers 
are  using  them  8  or  10  years  without 
a  minute’s  downtime.  Here’s  rugged¬ 
ness  without  excess  weight,  strength 
for  any  situation,  and  a  wear-resist¬ 
ing  design  that  protects  your  invest¬ 
ment — remember,  50%  of  your  total 
barn  cleaner  cost  is  chain.  Talk  to 
users  about  Badger  service,  too,  and 
you’ll  understand  why  Badger  is  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  dairymen. 


BETTER  DESIGN  —  no 

hooks  to  straighten  or 
snag,  no  stretch.  New 
Heavy  Duty  Chain  for 
medium  to  large  barns 
now  has  18%  more 
wear  surface  between 
forged  links  and  pins. 


2  CHAINS,  1  QUALITY 

— both  premium  grade. 
You  can't  buy  a  better 
chain  than  Badger  Su¬ 
per  Forged  (upper)  with 
heat-treated  links,  for 
large  and  extra-large 
bams. 


COMPARE  BADGER  TRANSMISSIONS 

.  .  .  you’ll  see  an  extra  measure  of 
quality  that  assures  long  life  —  cast 
semi-steel  frame,  wide  spur-gear 
drives,  oilite  bearings,  18-foot  steel 
box-beam  elevator,  bonded-and-baked- 
on  finish.  There’s  a  size  that  fits 
your  barn  and  pocketbook  —  saves 
your  back,  too! 


Send  for  FREE 

Catalog  and  How-To- Bo- It 
Booklet l 

_ 


Qcacicj 


) 


'Pay  oa  ij/M  Som  PToa, 


u 


.  BADGER  NORTHLAND.  INC. 

4  Dept.  A«i  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

-  Please  send  literature  on: 

|;  □  Barn  Cleaners  O  Silo  Unloaders 

ID  Auger  Bunk  Feeders  □  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Round-the-Silo  Bunk  Feeders 

Name  . . . . . . . Student  Q 

Address  . . . . 


City  and  State  . . ...., . . . . 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas. 
Write  for  details. 
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Personal  Farm  Experience 

i 


Buys  Replacements 

DARTLY  because  we  grow  a  large 
acreage  of  snap  beans,  you  might 
call  our  dairy  operation  extensive 
rather  than  intensive.  For  example, 
we  buy  replacements  rather  than 
raise  them,  figuring  that  the  time 
that  would  be  spent  on  raising  heif¬ 
ers  is  more  profitable  when  we  use 
it  for  growing  crops  or  milking 
cows. 

We  have  103  stanchions  in  the 
barn.  Right  now  we  are  milking  73. 
We  usually  buy  25  to  30  head  a 
year  from  dealers  who  know  what 
we  want,  and  as  a  result  we  get 
very  few  that  are  not  satisfactory. 
We  don’t  plan  on  keeping  any  board¬ 
ers  around.  It  has  been  our  experi- 


John  Hughes  (left)  and  his  son  Dick. 


ence  when  we  sell  a  cow  for  beef 
that  we  get  around  $100  less  for  her 
than  she  cost  us. 


fresh  water.  It  is  important  to  have 
water  nearby  because  the  cows  will 
not  walk  far  for  it.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  shortage  of  feed  between  first 
and  second  cuttings  of  hay,  and  have 
to  chop  oats.  This  year,  with  plenty 
of  rain,  we  had  enough  second  cut¬ 
ting  ready  as  soon  as  we  needed  it. 
We  feed  corn  ensilage  in  the  barn 
once  a  day.  They  have  hay  in  front 
of  them  all  the  time  in  the  barn 
while  being  milked.  This  is  about  an 
hour-and-a-half  twice  a  day,  which 
gives  them  plenty  of  dry  hay. 

Flies  ai’e  a  big  problem,  but  we 
find  that  regular  spraying,  feeding 
in  the  shade,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
the  shade  has  helped  protect  them. 
Last  summer  being  hot  and  dry,  we 
started  a  new  practice  of  Leeping 
our  new  milk  cows  in  the  barn  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Our  farm  is  located  on 
a  hill,  we  usually  have  a  breeze,  so 
the  cows  seemed  comfortable  in  the 
barn  with  the  doors  and  windows 
open.  Having  them  in  the  barn  we 
could  control  the  flies  better,  and 
have  feed  before  them  all  the  time. 
This  seemed  considerably  to  increase 
our  milk  production  last  year. 

I  believe  this  practice  of  keeping 
our  animals  in  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  has  been  the  most 
helpful  in  keeping  them  in  good 
condition.  We  do  not  have  the  slump 
in  milk  production  after  they  have 


freshened  for  a  month  or  two.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  continually  looking  for 
new  practices  to  help  us  do  a  better 
job  of  dairy  farming.  —  Ainsworth 
W.  Sondericker,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Puneheard  Poultry 


We  have  35  acres  of  fruit  and 
8,000  laying  hens  as  major  enter¬ 
prises  on  our  farm  in  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  We  recently  began  keeping 
records  on  2,000 
layers  with  the 
new  electronic 
processing  ar¬ 
rangement  spon¬ 
sored  by  NEPPCO 
and  the  Extension 
Service.  Our  fig- 
ures  go  to  the 
Bath  Iron  Works 
in  the  State  of 
Maine  for  process¬ 
ing;  the  cost  is 

Tom  Salisbury  $1  35  per  m(mth 

per  flock  regardless  of  the  number 
of  hens  involved.  A  record  book, 
costing  65<£,  is  also  needed;  each 
book  handles  20  record  periods  con¬ 
sisting  of  28  days  each. 


The  biggest  value  of  this  new  sys¬ 
tem,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  opportunity 
to  compare  one  flock  directly  with 
another  on  a  comparable  basis.  The 
most  important  single  figure  we’re 
looking  for  is  the  feed  to  egg  ratio — 
how  many  pounds  of  feed  it  takes 
to  produce  a  dozen  eggs.  It’s  also 
possible  to  compare  different  strains 
of  hens  within  a  particular  opera¬ 
tion. 

Although  we  have  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  the  arithmetic  involved  in 
management  analysis  is  pretty  lab- 


Recently  we  have  been  buying 
younger  cows,  a  good  many  of  them 
being  second  calf  heifers. 

We  feed  less  grain  than  some 
dairymen  do,  the  ratio  being  about 
1  pound  of  grain  to  6  pounds  of 
milk.  This  means  about  8  pounds 
of  grain  a  day  to  producers.  We  are 
still  trying  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  we  can  give  a  little  more 
individual  attention  to  the  feeding 
of  cows,  but  with  the  number  we 
have  they  don’t  always  get  in  the 
same  stanchion,  which  complicates 
the  problem. 

We  figure  on  giving  cows  rough- 
age  to  the  extent  of  about  30  pounds 
of  hay  equivalent  per  cow  per  day. 

Looking  ahead,  we  may  invest  in 
a  milking  parlor.  We  don’t  plan  on 
a  pipeline,  because  we  are  sure  the 
barn  is  too  long.  In  the  meantime, 
one  big  reason  why  we  are  sticking 
to  cans  is  that  we  haul  our  own  milk 
to  the  plant,  which  is  only  a  half 
mile  away.  The  bulk  premiums  have 
disappeared,  so  that  we  are  not  los¬ 
ing  any  money.  —  John  and  Dick 
Hughes,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


Harold  Cowles  stands  in  a  field  of  Narragansett  alfalfa  which  has  been  top- 
dressed  with  manure  each  year. 


Keeps  Them  Indoors 


Summer  Feeding  for  Milk 


orious.  This  new  method  will  give 
us  a  lot  more  figures  to  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  and  at  the  same  time 
will  eliminate  the  time  in  calculat¬ 
ing.  When  the  program  is  really  roll¬ 
ing,  our  records  will  be  sent  out  on 
Friday  and  the  results  will  be  back 

by  Wednesday  of  the  next  week. 

•  • 

Efficient  feeding  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  profit  and  loss.  We’re 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  how 
we  stand  compared  to  other  poultry- 
men  and  also  find  out  whether  our 
belief  is  true  that  less  feed  is  wasted 
by  caged  layers.  — Robert  and 

Thomas  Salisbury,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Salisburys 
were  the  first  poultrymen  in  New 
York  State  to  use  electronic  process¬ 
ing  under  the  new  setup. 


Prefers  Corn  Silage 


It  has  been  my  experience  that 
corn  silage  is  a  better  feed  than 
grass  silage.  Another  reason  why 
we  don’t  put  grass  up  regularly  is 
that  we  have  a  local  market  for 
milk,  and  the  dealer  believes  that 
you  are  likely  to 
get  some  undesir¬ 
able  odors  in  the 
milk. 

I  have  put  oats 
in  the  silo  with 
good  results,  the 
trouble  there  be¬ 
ing  that  there  are 
just  about  two 
days  in  which  oats 
are  at  their  best 
for  silage. 

For  roughage 
we  have  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  and  alfalfa  and  brome, 
with  some  birdsfoot  on  the  wet 
spots.  The  objection  I  have  to  birds¬ 
foot  is  that  just  about  when  it  be¬ 
comes  well  established  it  is  time  to 
plow  it  up,  and  we  do  like  to  have 
a  rather  definite  and  regular  rota¬ 
tion. 


Robert  Bellinger 


On  corn  we  use  about  500  pounds 
of  16-8-8.  We  believe  that  we  helped 
yields  when  we  threw  out  the  split 
boot  fertilizer  applicator.  This  is  a 
high  lime  area,  while  soil  tests  show 
medium  potash  and  low  phosphorus 
content.  The  tests  usually  show 
about  pH  6.5.  The  land  is  inclined  to 
be  wet,  and  we  tile-drained  30  acres 
in  1959. 


Most  of  the  manure  from  the  herd 
goes  on  land  to  be  plowed  for  corn. 
— Robert  Bellinger,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Automation 

In  January  this  year,  we  began 
milking  our  32  cows  in  an  eight-stall 
herringbone  milking  parlor.  There 
was  some  confusion  at  first  and  the 
herd  did  drop  some  in  production. 
It’s  best  to  switch,  we  think,  from 
stable  milking  to  a  parlor  when 
quite  a  number  of  cows  are  dry.  The 
parlor  makes  it  possible  for  one  man 
to  milk  32  cows  in  just  a  little  more 
than  an  hour. 


We  find  it  a  difficult  problem  to 
produce  summer  milk.  Our  cows  and 
heifers  start  freshening  in  July,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  are  fresh  by  Sep¬ 
tember  first.  It’s  hard  to  hold  them 
in  milk  production  and  to  continue 
through  the  winter. 

Our  pasture  is  real  good  for  only 
about  two  weeks  after  turning  out. 
To  supplement  it  we  chop  grass  for 
the  cows  every  day,  and  feed  it  from 
self-unloading  wagons  into  bunkers. 
We’ve  located  the  bunkers  in  lots  of 
shade,  and  near  a  spring  which  feeds 
into  a  pond,  providing  plenty  of 


We  have  a  field  of  Narragansett 
alfalfa  (see  picture)  which  was  seed¬ 
ed  four  years  ago.  It  is  still  yield¬ 
ing  well,  although  no  commercial 
fertilizer  has  been  applied  since  it 
was  seeded.  It  has  been  manured 
with  about  10  loads  per  acre  every 
year  up  to  this  past  year.  So  far 
it  is  reasonably  free  of  weeds. 

Maintaining  summer  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  always  a  problem.  Usually 
we  feed  grass  silage  twice  a  day, 
but  this  past  summer  the  cows  have 
been  getting  corn  silage  once  a  day 
and  new  hay  once  a  day.  We  feel 


that  production  has  held  up  reason¬ 
ably  well. 

While  we  keep  roughly  to  a  ratio 
of  about  1  pound  of  grain  to  3^-4 
pounds  of  milk,  I  find  that  the  grain 
bill  runs  higher  than  20%  of  the 
milk  check,  which  a  lot  of  people 
consider  a  rough  guide..  However, 
I  am  sure  that  one  reason  is  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  young  stock.  Right 
now  we  have  89  purebred  Holstein 
milkers  on  about  400  acres,  but  the 
total,  including  heifers  and  calves, 
runs  up  to  about  200.  —  Harold 
Cowles,  R.D.,  Ashville,  N.  Y. 


We  have  a  silo  unloader  that  is 
moved  from  one  silo  to  another. 
Bulk  feed  is  blown  into  storage 
space  above  the  parlor  and  flows 
down  by  gravity  to  cows  being 
milked. 

Our  mow  drier  takes  some  of  the 
uncertainty  out  of  the  haying 
weather.  We’ve  used  it  four  years 
now,  move  it  from  one  end  of  the 
barn  to  another  to  blow  air  into  dif¬ 
ferent  mows.  Last  year,  the  drier 
made  it  possible  to  get  going  at  hay¬ 
ing  on  June  4.  —  William  Bigelis, 
Madison,  N.  Y. 
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“Fuel  savings  of  the  B-275  are  tremendous!” 


Owners  the  country  over 
say  no  other  2-3-plow 
tractor  matches  the  economy 
of  the  International ®  B-275 

"Our  B-275  worked  165  hours  on  only  120 
gallons  of  Diesel  fuel,”  writes  Ray  Johnson. 
"Have  yet  to  burn  more  than  85  cents 
worth  of  fuel  a  day  in  my  B-275,”  says 
James  Grubbs. 

Harold  Anderson  stated,  "I  operated  my 
B-275  for  18  hours,  used  only  10  gallons 
of  fuel.”  From  Fred  Wieden,  "Our  B-275 
saves  us  approximately  $18.00  a  week  in 
fuel  alone.”  Gerald  Norris  says,  "My  B-275 
plants  corn  at  fuel  costs  of  only  six  cents 
per  acre.”  Jed  L.  Pitcher  writes,  "I  save 
enough  on  fuel  over  my  old  tractor  to  make 
the  payments  on  my  new  B-275.” 

Fuel  economy  is  one  of  many  savings  you 

make  with  the  B-275  Diesel.  You  save  when 
you  buy,  for  this  champion  2-3-plow  thactor 
is  priced  exceptionally  low.  You  save  time 
on  every  job  with  eight  forward  speeds  .  .  . 
save  tires,  stay  out  of  trouble  with  positive 
differential  lock. 

Always  "live”  hydraulic  power  saves  muscle 
work.  Constant-running  pto  saves  the  cost 
of  auxiliary  engines  on  many  machines. 
Deep-cushion  seat  and  convenient  controls 
ease  strain.  All  of  this  with  top  economy 
plus-  unmatched  1H  ruggedness  and  de¬ 
pendability  is  exclusively  yours  in  a  new 
International  B-275  Diesel. 

Addresses  of  these  B-275  owners  available  upon  request 


"We  do  a  lot  of  mowing  and  baling  with  our  six 
B-275  tractors,  and  our  records  prove  these  new  Diesels 
cut  our  fuel  costs  over  50  per  cent,”  states  Ivan  Morgan. 
''Working  10  hours  a  day,  our  tractors  use  less  than  a 
gallon  of  fuel  an  hour.” 


"Handles  a  3-bottom  plow  much  more  efficiently 
than  my  previous  tractor,"  writes  Rufus  Lauver.  Positive 
differential  lock  that  turns  slip  into  grip,  plus  almost  31 
drawbar  hp,  give  the  B-275  muscle  aplenty  to  whip  your 
toughest  jobs,  fast! 


"I  use  less  than  a  gallon  of  fuel  per  hour  in  heavy 
baling,”  says  R.  B.  Ashley,  Sr.  This  well  satisfied  owner 
rates  the  B-275  Diesel  tractor  and  the  big-capacity 
McCormick,J  No.  46  baler,  "The  best  hay  baling  team 
I’ve  ever  owned !” 

Compare  economy,  features,  and  performance. 

See  why  the  B-275  leads  all  other  2-3-plow 
tractors.  Call  your  IH  dealer.  He’ll  make  all 
the.  arrangements  for  you  to  try  a  profit-boost¬ 
ing  International  B-275  on  your  farm. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 
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A  New  Brucellosis  Program 


X mv  York  Stale  hoof  eallleinen  can  choose  eonliniioiis 
screening  |irogram  tor  brucellosis  control  in  Hicir  licrcls 


brucellosis  status  without  subjecting 
the  herd  to  periodic  blood  tests.  Also, 
the  evidence  of  infection  may  be  de¬ 
termined  sooner  than  by  the  present 
method  where  infection  could  occur 
soon  after  blood  testing  the  herd,  a 
test  presently  required  at  three-year 
intervals.  The  new  program  provides 
a  continuous  screening  program. 

Here  is  the  basic  procedure: 

1.  Each  participating  herd  owner 
is  supplied  with  numbered  back 
tags,  glue,  and  post  cards. 

2.  Back  tags  are  applied  to  each 
animal  sent  to  market  that  is  of  age 
or  older.  One  of  the  post  cards  bear¬ 
ing  the  tag  number  and  other  re¬ 
quested  information  is  sent  to  Al¬ 
bany. 

3.  Blood  samples  are  collected 
from  these  tagged  animals  at  the 
packing  plant  and  sent  to  a  lab  for 
testing. 

4.  When  a  brucellosis  reactor  is 
found,  a  State  or  Federal  veterinar¬ 
ian  works  directly  with  the  herd 
owner  in  eliminating  any  other  in¬ 
fected  animals  from  a  herd.  A  single 
reactor  from  a  given  herd  will  not 
be  considered  as  positive  proof  of 
herd  infection  without  careful  study 
of  the  herd’s  history. 

5.  If  five  percent  of  all  breeding 
cattle  are  tested  each  year  and  80% 
of  all  heifer  calves  retained  for 
breeding  purposes  are  vaccinated  be¬ 
tween  4  and  8  months  of  age,  no 
blood  testing  should  be  necessary 
for  the  entire  herd. 

The  program  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary;  a  cattleman  can  take  his 
choice  of  the  “backtagging”  system 
or  continue  on  the  present  testing 
system.  The  new  program  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Empire  State  at  the 
request  of  the  New  York  Beef 
Cattlemen’s  Association. 


Podner,  these  new-fangled 
backtags  are  simpler  than 
a  brandin’  iron!  Bet  the 
“dogie”  thinks  so,  too. 

(USDA  Photo) 


ANEW  BRUCELLOSIS  testing 
plan  for  beef  cattle  has  been 
approved  for  New  York  State. 
Comparable  to  the  ring  test  used  by 
the  dairy  industry,  brucellosis  is  de¬ 
tected  by  checking  animals  going  to 
market.  If  infection  is  found,  then 
the  herd  from  which  the  animal 
came  is  checked  carefully  and  an 
eradication  program  instituted  for 
that  particular  farm. 

The  program  provides  ,a  continu¬ 
ing  and  reliable  check  on  'the  herd’s 


Is  your  idea  of  a  roof  job  an  8  to  10  year  proposition? 
Or  should  it  last  long  enough  to  give  your  son 
some  service? 

This  is  the  question  every  farmer  should  ask  him¬ 
self  before  he  steps  out  and  buys  the  materials. 
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It’ll  Still  Be  Here  When  You  Take  Over” 


STEEL 


Take  galvanized  stormproof  steel  roofing  as 
an  example: 

Standard-coated  roof  sheets  with  1%  oz.  of  zinc  coating 
will  stay  rust-free  for  8  to  12*  years  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Under  the  same  conditions,  Seal  of  Quality  Roofing, 
from  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  with  2  oz.  of  zinc  will  last 
2  to  3  times  that  long*! 

And  the  difference  in  price  is  such  that  the  Seal  of  Quality 
Roofing  from  G.L.F.  actually  costs  you  less  per  year  of 
service. 

Annual  cost  per  square  standard  coated  steel  roofing— $.98 
(based  on  “Cash  and  Carry”  prices  and  10*  years  service). 

Annual  cost  per  square  G.L.F.  Seal  of  Quality  Steel  Roofing 
—$.75  (based  on  G.L.F.  prices  and  20*  years  service). 


G.L.F.  STORMPROOF  STEEL  ROOFING 

///  1 
III 

★  28  ga.  for  extra  strength 

II  1 

if  2  full  ounces  of  2inc  protection 

★  Special  "Dry-Lap”  design 

ALUMINUM 


Alcoa  Aluminum  Rib  Roofing  from  your 
G.L.F.  NEVER  needs  painting.  It  is  light 
and  easy  to  put  on,  yet  a  bulldog  for  strength. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  makes  your  building  warmer  in  winter 
.  .  .  cooler  in  summer,  because  it  reflects  heat  and,  it  is 
guaranteed  by  Alcoa  against  corrosion,  NOT  for  10  years 
. . .  NOT  for  20  years . . .  But  for  30  years  of  faithful  service. 


ALCOA  ALUMINUM  RIB  ROOFING 

Diamond  Rib,,  Embossed  . . .  extra 
strength 

Full  48”  coverage— Siphoning 
Drain  design 


•Tests  by  the  American  Zinc  Institute  show  that  roofing  with  a  2  oz. 
zinc  coating  will  give  at  least  twice  the  rust-free  service  as  will 
standard  coated  roofing. 

SEAL  OF  QUALITY  STORMPROOF 


Think  about  it  .  .  .  can  you  afford  to  pay  more  just  to 
have  the  privilege  of  putting  on  a  new  roof  every  few  years? 
Of  course  not,  and  G.L.F.  does  not  expect  you  to.  If  it’s  20, 
30,  or  more  years  of  service  you  want  from  your  roofing 
job,  then  call  on  your  G.L.F.  where  the  best  costs  you  less 
in  the  long  run. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ASK  FOR 

STEEL  OR  ALCOA  ALUMINUM 


AT  YOUR  GLF  SERVICE  AGENCY 


"Spice”  Meetings 

THE  New  York  STATE  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY  COORDINATED 
EFFORT  (“SPICE”);  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Council,  the  New  York 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
are  cooperating  to  hold  producer 
meetings  around  the  State  during 
September  and  October.  “SPICE” 
president,  Ralph  Webster  of  Auburn, 
says,  “We  want  to  get  suggestions 
from  the  producers  and  let  produ¬ 
cers  know  about  the  organization.” 

Another  objective  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  to  discuss  with  producers  the 
desirability  of  a  State-wide  labeling 
or  branding  program  and  how  funds 
can  be  raised  to  promote  such  a 
State  label  or  brand.  Meetings  in  the 
Empire  State  are  scheduled  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

September  18 — Ithaca 
September  19  —  Gi’eenwich,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Canandaigua 
September  20  —  Berne,  Norrisville 
and  Brighton 

September  21— Hudson  and  West 
Oneonta 

September  26 — Liberty 
September  27 — Middletown 
September  28 — Accord 
October  10  —  Holbrook  (Long 
Island)  and  in  Oswego  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Counties 

October  11  —  Yorktown  Heights, 
Canton  and  East  Aurora 
October  19 — Pleasant  Valley 
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Showing  Farm  Machinery 


Fairs,  field  days,  or  winter  shows  — 


which  best  serves  farmers  and  dealers? 


FARMERS  are  intensely  interes¬ 
ted  in  seeing  and  comparing  the 
latest  offerings  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  giving  them  this  op¬ 
portunity  so  that  both  they  and  the 
dealers  can  benefit? 

When  the  horse  and  buggy  re¬ 
stricted  the  distance  a  farmer  could 
travel  and  still  get  home  in  time  to 
milk  the  cows,  the  county  fair  was 
the  answer.  The  automobile  changed 
that,  and  along  with  that  most  fair 
associations  put  the  emphasis  on 
horse  racing  and  midways  rather 
than  on  farm  exhibits. 

One  result  was  that  county  fairs 
were  scheduled  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  so  that  the  trotters  could  com¬ 
pete  at  as  many  fairs  as  possible, 
which  meant  that  many  fair  dates 
were  too  early  to  permit  much  show¬ 
ing  of  farm  crops. 

Some  county  fairs  have  gone  by 
the  board  and  there  is  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  more  would  have  done 
so  if  it  were  not  for  the  subsidy 
available  in  some  states.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
putting  on  an  exhibit,  has  discour¬ 
aged  equipment  manufacturers  and 
dealers  from  showing  their  wares 
there. 

State  fairs  naturally  had  a  larger 
attendance,  and  in  the  beginning 
were  mostly  agricultural.  But,  as 
cities  grew,  the  attendance  of  farm¬ 
ers,  percentagewise,  grew  less  and 
less  and  the  exhibits  were  slanted 
more  and  more  to  consumers.  As 
this  trend  progressed,  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  grew  more  and 
more  unhappy  about  exhibiting  at 
state  fairs.  In  fact,  a  considerable 
number  have  discontinued  showing 
or  have  put  the  responsibility 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
dealers. 

Other  Shows 


is  being  seriously  considered  as  a 
location. 

Another  interesting  development 
has  been  Field  Days.  For  years  the 
oldest  and  largest  was  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Field  Day,  location  of 
which  was  changed  yearly.  This  type 
of  show  has  the  added  advantage 
of  providing  space, for  field  demon¬ 
strations.  As  years.,  went  on,  exhib¬ 
itors  began  to  object  about  the  cost 
of  putting  on  an  extensive  exhibit 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


Naturally  when  fairs  neglected 
their  original  purpose  of  promoting 
agriculture,  other  opportunities  were 
developed.  For  example,  in  New 
York  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
has  two  winter  shows,  one  in  Roch¬ 
ester  and  one  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
consisting  of  talks  and  discussions 
of  fruit  and  *  flower  problems  and 
along  with  these  an  outstanding 
trade  show.  The  potato  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  associations  have 
somewhat  similar  meetings  and 
shows.  But  for  some  years,  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  have  been  un¬ 
happy  about  the  necessity  of  setting 
up  several  exhibits  at  different  times 
and  places.  They  certainly  would 
welcome  one  show. 

The  excellent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg  has  been  envied 
by  many  New  York  groups,  and  for 
some  years  there  was  talk  about  a 
big  winter  show  in  the  Empire  State. 
Under  the  name  “Empire  State 
Farm  Show,”  a  creditable  show  was 
held  in  the  War  Memorial  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  last  January  and  a  second  show 
will  be  held  there  on  December  6, 
7,  and  8. 

A  number  of  farm  organizations 
are  backing  the  Show  and  some  will 
hold  annual  meetings  during  the  af¬ 
fair.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  grow  in 
size  and  scope.  If  it  should  develop 
into  a  big  winter  show,  the  War 
Memorial  in  Syracuse  will  be  unable 
to  handle  it  and  the  State  fairground 


There  were  five  acres  of  farm  machinery  on  display  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  when  this  picture  was  taken  a  number  of  years  ago. 


SAWDUST  AND  SODA  POP  CAN'T  STOP  A  McCULLOCH 

A  l  ;  L.-  j  " 

Don’t  try  this  with  just  any  chain  saw.  It  takes  a  felt  wick  filter  set  deep  in  the 
fuel  tank  of  a  professional  McCulloch  chain  saw  to  stop  harmful  impurities  from 
reaching  the  carburetor.  These  filters  trap  and  hold  even  dirt  particles  and  tiny 
wood  shavings  to  protect  the  engine  every  working  second.  You’ll  find  similar 
examples  of  engineering  precision  in  all  nine  McCulloch  models.  Write  to  the 
address  below  for  free  literature.  Prices 
start  at  $14995.  Get  easy  terms  now 
on  McCulloch’s  Time  Payment  Plan. 


7*0001 
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YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

McCULLOCH 

6101  WEST  CENTURY  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIFORNIA 


Try  Rita  Martin 

ROBIN  HOOD  SUNSHINE  CAKE 

(This  is  a  Robin  Hood  Pre-sifted  Flour  recipe) 

lites  6  egg  yolks  2  tbsp.  cold  water 

•earn  of  tartar  V2  cup  sugar  1  tsp.  lemon 

alt  1  cup  ROBIN  HOOD  extract 

jar  All-Purpose  Flour  1  tsp.  vanilla 

egg  whites  until  foamy.  Add  cream  of  tartar  and  salt 
and  mix  well. 

sugar  gradually,  continuing  to  beat  until  stiff  peaks  are 
formed. 

meringue  stand  while  preparing  egg  yolk  mixture. 

,  egg  yolks  until  thick  and  light  colored.  Add  sugar 
gradually  and  continue  to  beat  until  fluffy, 
flour  (not  sifted)  alternately  with  water  and  flavorings, 
beginning  and  ending  with  flour. 

,  in  the  egg  white  meringue, 
into  ungreased  10-inch  tube  pan. 
at  325°  for  60 — 65  minutes. 

with  fluffy  white  frosting  and  decorate  with  pineapple 
and  cherries,  or  as  desired. 


LET  . 
BEAT 


FOLD  . 
POUR 
BAKE. 
FROST 


ENRICHE 


THE  PRE-SIFTED  FLOUR 


THE  PRE-SIFTED  FLOUR 


The  on|y  flour  that  promises  you 

no  more  sifiln 


and  better  baking,  too! 


Yes —when  y0u  bake  this  new  way,  you  will  actually  get  better, 
more  flavorful  baking,  too.  Only  because  of  Robin  Hood’s  unusually 
high  quality  and  uniformity  and  because  it  is  pre-sifted  through 

micro -fine  silk,  can  we  make  you  this  promise. 

Try  baking  the  wonderful  Rita  Martin  Sunshine  Cake  shown  here, 
this  easy  'no-sift’  way.  Notice  how  much  more  delicious  it  tastes. 

And  because  of  Robin  Hood’s  High  Protein  Richness, 

it  stays  fresh  longer,  too. 


Spoon  Robin  Hood  Flour  right  from 
the  bag  into  your  measuring  cup. 
You  don’t  have  to  sift  ever  because 
Robin  Hood  Flour  is  already  pre- 
sifted  through  micro-fine  silk. 


Just  stir  the  other  dry  ingredients 
together  with  Robin  Hood  Flour  to 
blend.  You  don’t  have  to  sift  at  this 
stage  either.  Another  step  saved  on 
your  way  to  better,  easier  baking. 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults  you  get.  Not  only  does  this  new 
way  of  baking  with  Robin  Hood,  the 
pre-sifted  flour,  save  time  and  trouble, 
but  everything  tastes  better,  too. 


our 
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ALL  PURPOSE 
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Get  set  for  the  first  nip  of  frost  .  .  .  and  celebra 
Halloween  with  a  sip  of  cider  and  spicy  raised  dough 
nuts.  Be  sure  to  make  enough  for  friends  and  neigh¬ 


bors!  And  get  in  a  supply  of  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  —  it'll  stay  fresh  for  months  .  .  .  always 
handy  when  you  want  to  bake  bread  or  special  treats. 


GOBBLIN'  DOUGHNUTS  ( Makes  2  dozen) 


SCOTCH  OATMEAL  BREAD  ( Makes  2  loaves) 


1  cup  milk 
Ya  cup  brown  sugar 
Yz  cup  granulated  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Ya  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 
1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 


Ya  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
2  eggs,  beaten 

2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Yi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Ya  teaspoon  ginger 
5Yz  cups  sifted  flour 


N/ 

X“ 


1  cup  quick-cooking 
rolled  oats 
Ya  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  salt 
Ya  cup  shortening 
3  tablespoons  molasses 


1  cup  boiling  water 
1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
1  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
Yi  cup  raisins 
5  Yi  cups  sifted  flour 


Scald  milk.  Add  and  stir  in  sugars,  salt, 
and  margarine  or  butter.  Cool  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not 
hot,  water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
lukewarm  milk  mixture,  beaten  eggs, 
grated  orange  rind,  nutmeg,  cinnamon 
and  ginger.  Add  3  cups  sifted  flour; 
beat  until  smooth.  Add  remaining  flour. 
Turn  dough  onto  lightly  floured  board. 
Knead  until  smooth  and  elastic  (10 
minutes).  Place  dough  into  greased 


bowl;  brush  top  with  soft  shortening. 
Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from 
draft  until  doubled  (lJ/2  hours).  Punch 
down.  Roll  out  on  floured  board  to 
V^-inch  thickness.  Cut  with  doughnut 
cutter,  Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubled 
(30  minutes).  Drop  a  few  at  a  time  into 
hot  fat  (365°F.).  Cook  2  or  3  minutes, 
turning  once.  Drain  on  paper  towel¬ 
ing;  sugar  or  glaze  while  warm. 


In  a  large  bowl, combine  quick-cooking 
rolled  oats,  sugar,  salt,  shortening,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  boiling  water.  Cool  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not 
hot,  water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
yeast  mixture  to  lukewarm  oatmeal  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  raisins  and  3  cups  sifted  flour; 
beat  until  smooth.  Gradually  add  re¬ 
maining  flour.  Turn  dough  onto  lightly 
floured  board.  Knead  until  smooth  and 


elastic  (10  minutes).  Place  dough  into 
greased  bowl ;  brush  top  with  soft  short¬ 
ening.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place, 
free  from  draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk 
(1  Yz  hours).  Punch  down.  Cover  and 
let  rest  for  15  minutes.  Shape  into 
loaves.  Place  in  greased  9  x  5  x  3-inch 
pans.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place 
until  doubled  in  bulk  (1  hour).  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (400°F.)  35  to  40  minutes. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Peter  Bischoff,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Chester  Anderson,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Central  Washington  Fair 


There  are  signs  of  snow,  and  the  holidays  are  near. 
Check  your  cupboard  for  baking  needs — including 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast.  Plan  your  Thanks¬ 


giving  dinner  and  get  part  of  it  baked  and  in  the 
freezer.  You  might  include  Family  Reunion  Rolls 
and  Cranberry  Kolackys  in  these  bake-ahead  plans. 


Yi  cup  milk 
%  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Yi  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 
Yi  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 


Scald  milk.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  mar¬ 
garine  or  butter.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 
Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not  hot, 
water;  stir  until  dissolved.  Add  luke¬ 
warm  milk  mixture.  Add  beaten  eggs, 
3  cups  of  the  flour  and  nutmeg.  Beat 
until  smooth.  Add  and  stir  in  the  re¬ 
maining  flour.  Turn  dough  out  on 
lightly  floured  board.  Knead  dough 
until  smooth  and  elastic  (10  minutes). 
Place  in  greased  bowl ;  brush  top  with 
soft  shortening.  Cover.  Let  rise  in 


2  packages  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

3  eggs,  beaten 
6 Ya  cups  sifted  flour 

Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until 
doubled  in  bulk  (1  hour).  Punch  down; 
turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board. 
Divide  dough  in  half.  Cut  each  half  into 
12  equal  parts  and,  using  palms  of 
hands,  form  each  into  a  ball.  Place 
about  two  inches  apart  on  a  greased 
cooky  sheet.  Brush  lightly  with  melted 
margarine  or  butter.  Cover.  Let  rise  in 
a  warm  place,  free  from  draft  until 
doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (400°F.)  about  20  minutes. 


Ya  cup  milk 
Ya  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Ya  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 
1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 


Scald  milk.  Add  and  stir  in  sugar,  salt 
and  margarine  or  butter.  Cool  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not 
hot,  water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
lukewarm  milk  mixture.  Stir  in  egg  and 
2  cups  flour;  beat  until  smooth.  Grad¬ 
ually  add  remaining  flour.  Dough  will 
be  sticky.  Roll  out  on  well-floured 
board  to  Yv inch  thickness.  Cut  with 


Yz  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
1  egg,  beaten 
4  cups  sifted  flour 
1  cup  whole  cranberry  sac  e 
1  cup  coarsely  grated  appl 
Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon 

2V2-inch  biscuit  cutter.  Place  on  grt  used 
baking  sheet.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  '  arm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubl  d  m 
bulk  (1  hour).  Press  indentation  in  each 
bun,  leaving  a  rim  about  Ya  i'tch  ide- 

Fill  with  cranberry-apple-cinn;.mon 

combination.  Bake  at  350°F.  (n  od.) 
20  minutes.  Ice  with  orange-flavored 
confectioners’  sugar  icing,  if  desii  d. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Marion  DeLong,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Henry  Kluger,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair 


Days  are  shorter  and  gift  lists  longer  than  ever!  buy  at  the  biggest,  fanciest  store.  Bake  yours  with 
Remember  nothing  pleases  city  friends  more  than  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast — the  fastest  rising 
gifts  from  a  country  kitchen — something  they  can't  ever.  P.S.  Make  plenty  for  the  family's  Christmas,  too. 


BEAUTIFUL  RAISIN  BABA 


BASIC  DOUGH 


1  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 

2  cups  sugar 
5  eggs 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

3  packages  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast 

D/2  cups  warm,  not  hot,  water 
1  cup  dry  milk  solids 
5  cups  sifted  flour 

Cream  margarine  and  sugar.  Add  eggs 
and  vanilla,  beating  thoroughly.  Sprin¬ 
kle  yeast  into  water  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Add  dry  milk.  Add  flour  and 
yeast  mixture  to  creamed  mixture. 
Blend  at  low  speed  of  electric  mixer, 
then  beat  at  high  speed  for  six  minutes. 


Set  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until 
surface  is  bubbly  {\x/i  hours). 

BEAUTIFUL  RAISIN  BABA 

Vi  of  batter 
Vi  cup  raisins 
Vi  cup  chopped  walnuts 
Vi  cup  apricot  nectar 
Vi  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Combine  batter,  raisins,  and  walnuts. 
Pour  into  greased  and  floured  mold. 
Set  in  warm  place  until  surface  is  bub¬ 
bly  (about  1  hour).  Bake  at  375°F. 
35-40  minutes.  Remove  from  pan.  Cool 
slightly.  Meanwhile  combine  apricot 


KRIS  KRINGLE 


nectar  and  sugar.  Simmer  10  minutes. 
’  Add  lemon  juice.  Prick  surface  of  cake. 

V  Spoon  sauce  over  cake. 

A 


KRIS  KRINGLE 

Vi  of  batter 
1  Vi  cups  flour 
2 Vi  cups  raisins 
1  cup  apricot  jam 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  lemon  rind 


ents,  spread  over  dough.  Roll  out  re¬ 
maining  dough;  cover  filling.  Cover. 
Let  rise  in  warm  place  until  double 
(about  1  hour).  Bake  at  375°F.  (20-25 
minutes).  Frost  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  icing. 

TUTTI  FRUTTI  ROLLS 

Vi  of  batter 
Vi  cup  raisins 

Vi  cup  chopped  candied  mixed  fruit 


Combine  batter  and  flour.  Cover  and 
refrigerate  2  hours  or  until  ready  to  use. 
Then  roll  Yi  of  dough  to  fit  16  x  10- 
inch  pan.  Combine  remaining  ingredi¬ 


Combine  ingredients;  pour  into  12 
greased  muffin  pans.  Set  in  warm  place 
until  surface  is  bubbly  (about  1  hour). 
Bake  at  375°F.  15-20  minutes 


Continued 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Haight,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 


The  temperature  is  hitting  new  lows — so  warm 
up  after  morning  chores  with  a  hearty  pancake 
fast.  And  for  holiday  or  anniversary,  surprise  'em  with 


a  double  ringer  coffeecake  made  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  You  always  ring  the  bell  with 
Fleischmann's  .  .  .  it’s  completely  dependable. 


HOLIDAY  RINGERS 


1  cup  milk 
Yi  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Yi  cup  shortening 
Ya  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 


1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

2  eggs,  beaten 

4  cups  sifted  flour 
1  tablespoon  milk 


Scald  milk.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt,  and 
shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Sprinkle 
yeast  into  warm,  not  hot,  water.  Stir 
until  dissolved.  Add  lukewarm  milk 
mixture,  eggs  and  2  cups  flour.  Beat 
until  smooth.  Add  remaining  flour. 
Beat  well.  Scrape  from  sides  of  bowl, 
grease  top.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm 
place,  free  from  draft,  until  doubled. 
Stirbatterdown.  Spoon  into2greased  9- 
inch  ring  molds.  Brush  with  milk.  Sprin¬ 


kle  with  Cinnamon-Crumb  Topping. 
Let  rise  in  warm  place  until  doubled. 
Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (375°F.) 
25  min.  Cut  out  a  portion  of  each,  fit¬ 
ting  rings  together,  so  they  interlock. 
Drizzle  with  confectioners’  sugar  icing. 
Cinnamon  Crumb  Topping.  Combine 
Yi  cup  sifted  flour,  Yi  cup  sugar,  1  tsp. 
cinnamon,  and  1  tsp.  nutmeg.  With 
fingers  rub  in  *4  cup  margarine  until 
crumbly;  add  Yi  cup  chopped  pecans. 


1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
Ya  teaspoon  salt 

Ya  cup  shortening 

Scald  milk ;  stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  short¬ 
ening.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Sprinkle 
yeast  into  warm,  not  hot,  water.  Stir 
until  dissolved.  Stir  in  lukewarm  milk 
mixture.  Add  egg  and  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth,  about  1  minute.  Cover  and  let 
rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk  (40  to  50  minutes). 
Stir  down  batter.  For  each  pancake 


1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
Ya  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
1  egg,  beaten 
1  cup  sifted  flour 

pour  one  tablespoon  batter  onto  mod¬ 
erately  hot,  slightly  greased  griddle. 
(For  larger  pancakes  use  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  batter.)  Bake  over  low  to 
medium  heat  until  bubbles  appear  over 
surface  and  edges  seem  dry.  Turn  only 
once.  Stack  on  warm  plate.  Serve  with 
butter  and  syrup.  Stir  down  batter 
occasionally  as  it  is  used. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  Palmer,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  Utah's  Salt  Lake  County  Fair 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Robert  Lehman,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Northern  Minnesota  District  Fair 


There  may  be  a  thaw,  there’s  sure  to  be  a  birthday! 
If  not  in  your  family,  celebrate  George  Washington's 
with  Tri-Corner  Tarts.  And  on  the  14th,  it’s  Valen¬ 


tines  from  children  or  grandchildren.  Return  the  com¬ 
pliment  with  heartshaped  coffeecake  ...  it  has  the 
wonderful  flavor  only  Fleischmann's  Yeast  can  give. 


TRI-CORNER  TARTS 


cup  milk 
1/3  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 
Yl  cup  shortening 
2  packages  Fleischmann's 
Active  Dry  Yeast 

Scald  milk;  stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  short¬ 
ening.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Sprinkle 
yeast  into  warm,  not  hot,  water.  Stir 
until  dissolved.  Add  milk  mixture  and 
eggs.  Gradually  add  flour;  beating  well. 
Place  in  greased  pan.  Grease  top.  Cover. 
Chill  1-2  hours.  Roll  dough  on  lightly 
floured  board  to  about  16x12  inches. 
Spread  Vz  cup  margarine  on  2/3  of 
dough.  Fold  unspread  portion  over  Vi 
of  covered  portion.  Fold  third  section 
over  first  two.  Roll  dough  to  original 


14  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
3  eggs,  beaten 
41/2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  cup  softened  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 
1  egg  white  slightly  beaten 
jelly,  sugar 

size  and  repeat  process  twice  using 
remaining  margarine.  Chill,  covered, 
overnight. 

Roll  dough  to  15x12  inches.  Cut  into 
3-inch  squares:  Put  Vi  teaspoon  jelly  on 
each.  Fold  into  triangle;  seal  edges. 
Place  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Brush 
with  egg  white,  sprinkle  with  sugar. 
Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place,  free 
from  draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake 
at  375°F.  10-12  minutes.  Ice  with  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  icing. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Willard  Miller,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  Ohio's  Cuyahoga  County  Fair 


BIG-HEARTED  COFFEECAKE 


1/2  cup  milk 
1/2  cup  sugar 
I1/2  teaspoons  salt 
14  cup  shortening 
2  packages  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
1/2  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 


5  cups  sifted  flour 

3  tbsps.  melted  Fleischmann’s  Margarine 
14  cup  granulated  sugar 
!4  cup  dark  brown  sugar 
V2  cup  drained  maraschino 
cherries,  chopped 
1/2  cup  raisins 
14  cup  walnuts,  chopped 


Scald  milk.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  short¬ 
ening.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Sprinkle  yeast 
into  warm  water.  Stir  to  dissolve.  Add 
milk  mixture,  eggs,  3  cups  flour;  beat 
until  smooth.  Stir  in  remaining  flour. 
Knead  on  lightly  floured  board  until 
smooth  and  elastic  (10  minutes).  Place 
in  greased  bowl;  grease  top.  Cover.  Let 
rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until 
doubled  (1  hour).  Roll  20  x  16  inches. 


Brush  with  melted  margarine.  Sprinkle 
on  sugars,  fruits  and  nuts.  Roll  as  for 
jelly  roll.  Place  on  greased  baking 
sheet.  Shape  into  heart,  joining  ends  at 
top.  With  scissors  cut  two-thirds 
through  roll  at  l-inch  intervals.  Twist 
slices  toward  top.  Cover.  Let  rise  until 
doubled.  Bake  at  350°F.  (mod.)  30-35 
minutes.  Frost  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  icing,  top  with  cherries. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  David  Hanna,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Interstate  Fair  in  Kansas 


March  blows  in  with  new  recipe  ideas.  One  is  for 
Easter,  but  there’s  nothing  to  stop  your  getting  in  a 
practice  lick  now.  The  other  is  to  serve  at  Lenten 


meals,  or  just  because  you  like  this  new  style  pizza. 
Here's  wishing  you  lots  of  happy  baking  with 
Fleischmann’s— the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  prefer. 


GREEK  EASTER  BREAD 


1/2  cup  milk 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  Fleischmann’s 
Margarine 

1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 


14  cup  warm,  not  hot,  water 
2  eggs,  beaten 

2VZ  cups  sifted  flour  (about) 
1/2  cup  chopped  almonds 
(4  cup  raisins 
whole  almonds 
candied  cherries 


Scald  milk.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  mar¬ 
garine  or  butter.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 
Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not  hot, 
water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add  luke¬ 
warm  milk  mixture  and  beaten  eggs. 
Add  one-half  flour;  beat  until  smooth. 
Gradually  add  remaining  flour.  Turn 
out  on  lightly  floured  board.  Knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic  (10  minutes). 
Place  dough  in  greased  bowl;  brush  top 
with  soft  shortening.  Cover.  Let  rise  in 


warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until  dou¬ 
bled  (1  hour).  Punch  down.  Knead  in 
chopped  almonds  and  raisins.  Divide 
dough  into  thirds.  Shape  into  3  round 
loaves.  Arrange  on  greased  baking 
sheet  in  the  shape  of  a  3-petaled  flower. 
Cover.  Let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk  (1 
hour).  Bake  at  375°F.  40-45  minutes. 
Frost  with  confectioners’  sugar  frost¬ 
ing.  Decorate  with  whole  almonds  and 
halved  candied  cherries. 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Donald  Hood,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair 


(4  cup  milk 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  soft  shortening 
1  package  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast 
14  cup  warm,  not  hot, 

1  %  cups  sifted  flour 
1  egg,  beaten 

Scald  milk;  add  2  tablespoons  sugar, 
salt  and  shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Sprinkle  yeast  into  warm,  not  hot, 
water.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add  luke¬ 
warm  milk  mixture,  egg,  flour;  beat 
until  smooth.  Brush  top  with  soft  short¬ 
ening;  cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place, 
free  from  draft,  until  doubled  (lVi 
hours).  Combine  softened  cream  cheese 


8  ozs.  softened  cream  cheese 
1/2  cup  sugar 
2  egg  yolks 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  No.  2  can  pineapple  slices  or 
1  No.  2  can  pineapple  tidbits 
1/2  cup  raisins 

with  V2  cup  sugar,  egg  yolks,  lemon 
rind,  juice  and  vanilla.  Drain  pineapp! 
well.  When  dough  has  doubled,  punc 
down;  press  into  greased  1 1-inch  pizz 
pan,  making  edges  slightly  thicker. 
Spread  dough  almost  to  edges  wit 
cheese  mixture;  top  with  pineapple, 
sprinkle  with  raisins.  Bake  at  375  1 
about  35  minutes.  Cut  while  warm. 


water 


A  favorite  recipe  of  Mrs.  Vincent  La  Susa,  who  won  the  Gold  Ribbon 
for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair  in  Illinois 
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There  is  nothing  like  homemade  hamburger  rolls  to  make  a  picnic  extra  special! 

— Photo  courtesy  F.  M.  Demarest 


Baking  with  Yeast 


By  Alberta 

IS  there  anything  to  compare  with 
the  aroma  that  comes  from  an 
oven  baking  yeast  bread  or  rolls,  or 
the  ever  popular  coffee  cakes  and 
sweet  buns?  Plenty  of  tempting, 
fragrant  hot  bread,  fresh  from  the 
oven— and  who  doesn’t  love  it?  — 
makes  the  simplest  of  meals  extra 
special. 

Surprise  your  family  at  lunch  or 
dinner  sometime  with  a  Sally  Lunn. 
A  recipe  for  a  yeast-leavened  one  of 
English  descent  is  given  below. 

SALLY  LUNN 

Vz  cup  butter 
Vi  cup  sugar 
3  eggs  well  beaten 
%  cup  milk  scalded  and  cooled 
to  lukewarm 

1  package  active  dry  yeast 
softened  in 
14  cup  warm  water 
4  cups  enriched  all  purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  together  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  the  beaten  eggs  and  mix 
well.  Combine  lukewarm  milk  and 
softened  yeast  and  mix  Well.  Stir 
flour  and  salt  together  and  add  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  milk  and  yeast 
mixture  to  the  creamed  butter, 
sugar,  egg  mixture.  Beat  well. 

Cover  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  double  in  bulk.  Beat  well  again 
and  turn  mixture  into  a  well-buttered 
Sally  Lunn  mold  or  any  10-inch  ring 
mold  or  angel  cake  pan.  Cover  and 
let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until 
double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  30  to  40  minutes 
or  until  it  tests  done  and  is  lightly 
browned.  Remove  from  pan  and 
serve  warm.  Makes  10  to  12  slices. 
Use  leftover  Sally  Lunn  for  toast. 

Picnic  Treat 

For  a  real  family  treat  for  the 
meal  that  features  hamburgers, 
make  your  cwn  rolls  and  enjoy  that 
good  home-baked  taste.  The  recipe 
which  follows  is  really  a  “refrigera¬ 
tor  dough,”  so  you  can  use  it  for  all 
your  other  favorite  shapes  of  rolls. 

HOMEMADE  HAMBURGER  ROLLS 

V/2  cups  lukewarm  water  or  po¬ 
tato  water 
Vi  cup  sugar 
1/2  teaspoons  salt 

2  packages  active  dry  yeast 
dissolved  in 
Vi  cup  warm  water 
1  egg 

1  cup  soft  shortening 
S'/z  to  5%  cups  enriched  all  pur¬ 
pose  flour 

Vi  cup  dry  skim  milk 


D.  Shackelton 

Combine  lukewarm  water  or  pota¬ 
to  water,  sugar,  and  salt,  and  mix. 
Add  the  dissolved  yeast,  egg,  and 
soft  shortening,  and  mix  well.  Stir 
in  about  half  of  the  flour  which  has 
been  well  mixed  with  the  dry  milk. 
Then  add  just  enough  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  flour  to  make  the  dough  soft  and 
easy  to  handle.  Turn  dough  onto  a 
lightly  floured  board  and  knead  un¬ 
til  smooth  and  elastic. 

Place  ball  of  dough  in  a  greased 
bowl,  brush  top  with  soft  shortening, 
and  cover  bowl  tightly.  Place  in  re¬ 
frigerator  until  ready  to  use.  As 
dough  rises  in  the  refrigerator, 
punch  it  down.  Dough  will  keep  for 
a  couple  of  days. 

To  make  24  hamburger  rolls,  di¬ 
vide  dough  into  two  portions.  Roll 
each  portion  about  %  inch  thick  and 
cut  into  12  rounds  with  a  3%  inch 
cutter.  Place  rolls  on  lightly  greased 
baking  sheet,  gently  pressing  each 
down  on  the  pan.  Prick  tops  of  rolls. 
Let  rise  covered  in  a  warm  place  un¬ 
til  double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(400°)  12  to  15  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  brush  tops  with  soft 
butter. 

Make  Brioche  at  Home 

A  French  specialty  called  Brioche 
(Pronounced  Bre-osh’),  is  easy  to 
make  right  in  your  own  kitchen.  For 
this  special  type  roll,  the  dough  is 
chilled  in  the  refrigerator  over  night. 
You  will  enjoy  these  airy,  golden- 
brown  rolls  in  the  forms  suggested 
in  the  recipe  below. 

FRENCH  BRIOCHE 

Zi  cup  milk  scalded 

Vi  cup  butter 

XA  cup  sugar 

%  teaspoon  salt 
1  package  active  dry  yeast 
softened  in 

Va  cup  warm  water 
3  eggs  well  beaten 
3  cups  flour 

Scald  milk  and  stir  in  butter, 
sugar,  and  salt.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 
Stir  in  1  cup  of  the  flour.  Add  the 
softened  yeast  and  beaten  eggs  and 
beat  well.  Stir  in  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  and  beat  until  very  smooth 
and  well  blended.  Cover  bowl  with 
towel  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place 
about  two  hours  or  until  double  or 
more  in  bulk.  Stir  down  dough,  beat 
well  again.  Cover  bowl  tightly  and 
place  in  refrigerator  over  night.  In 
the  morning  stir  down  dough  and 
turn  onto  a  lightly  floured  board. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


GENUINE  HANDCARVED 

pllack  Jforesit  Clock 

Mailed  to  you  direct  from  Europe 

YOURS  for  only  $1.25  (Retail  Value 
$3.95)  and  label  from  a  25-lb.  bag  of 
your  dog's  favorite  Big  Red  Dog  Food. 


-old  world- Cuckoo  Clock 

Hand  Crafted  in  West  Germany 
"Cuckoos"  Every  Quarter  Hour 

NOW  yours  for  only  $2.00  (Retail 
Value  $4.95)  and  the  label  from  a  25- 
lb.  bag  of  any  Big  Red  Dog  Food. 


AT  ALL  G.L.F.  STORES 


w 

DOG  FOODS 


with  less  work,  at  low  cost  .  ijli 

Ashley  owners  have  proven  savings  cf  SO’*  fo  75%'u* 
any  wood.  Ashley's  unique 
Thermostat  means  you  can  build  only 
‘DEEP-DOWN’  warmth  night  and 

only  twice  a  day.  One  of  15  models  <n  4  decorator  colors  > 
look  and  fit  perfectly  in  your  homo,  school  or  apdrtm^^vE 
of  all,  you’ll  be  ‘DEEP-00  WN’  comfortable  and' a  hi gv<$av| 
on  fuel  cost.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today  and  get  proof  of 
amazing  features  which  you  can  enjoy  so  inexponsively^p 

/ffo _ „  ,  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  write  v 

AUTOMATIC  HEATER  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  SOUTHERN  STEEL  &  STOVE  CO. 

7002  Sixth  Street,  Richmond  24,  Virginia 


310NEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sqld  in  1960  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People’s  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 

STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
I  for  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected *Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

COOPER  CO. 

.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 
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September  W eedlework 


7446.  Crocheted  squares  to  use  as 
doilies,  mats;  join  for  runners,  cloth. 
Directions  for  12-inch  size  in  No.  30 
cotton,  16  inches  in  string.  25  cents 

7254.  Gift-shop  array  of  huck-weav- 
ing.  Use  on  everything  from  potholder 
to  apron.  Charts,  directions  for  4  de¬ 
signs  1%  to  4%  inches.  25  cents 

Designs  to  crochet,  knit,  weave,  sew, 
embroider  PLUS  fashions,  novelties, 
gifts. 


556.  A  patch  quilt  of  glittering  butterflies. 
Use  bright  scraps  for  wings.  Charts,  pattern  of 
patches,  yardages  for  single  and  double-bed 
sizes.  25  cents 


718.  Knit  a  family  treasure.  Afghan  is 
wonderful  for  home,  trips,  outdoor  games. 
Make  medallions  at  odd  moments;  join  later. 
Directions.  25  cents 

661.  Pillbox  and  pyramid — both  hats  are  top 
fashion  for  Fall.  Easy  to  make;  just  thread 
veiling  through  double  crochet.  Directions  to  fit 
all  head  sizes.  25  cents 


7029.  Cut  this  “Wagon-Wheel  Quilt”  from  just 
three  patch  patterns.  Use  just  three  fabrics  for 
prettiest  effect.  Chart,  patch  patterns,  yardages 
for  single  and  double  bed  sizes.  25  cents 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Add  5c  each  for  lst- 
class  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlework  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Send  25c  for  new  Fall-Winter  Needlecraft  Book. 


Fall  Fashion  Trends 

By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 

IGHT  NOW  is  a  good 
time  to  “spruce  up” 
your  wardrobe  and 
bring  it  in  line  with 
current  fashion  trends. 
This  will  give  you  the 
feeling  of  assurance 
that  comes  from  mak¬ 
ing  kn  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  on  all  occa¬ 
sions. 

As  you  first  look  at 
the  newest  in  fashion, 
you  may  get  the  feeling 
that  the  designs  are 
only  for  the  young  and 
slim,  but  further  study 
will  show  you  how  these 
easy,  relaxed  designs 
are  becoming  to  most 
figures. 

Every  costume  has  a  movement 
all  its  own.  There  is  both  fit  and 
flare.  Waistlines  are  much  as  you 
wish  them — some  high,  others  drop¬ 
ped,  and  leading  into  flared  or 
pleated  skirts.  Hip  insets  sometimes 
give  the  lowered  waistline  effect. 
The  silhouette  moves  into  the  body 
with  some  fitting,  especially  in  the 
front,  giving  a  shapely,  feminine 
line. 

The  two-piece  overblouse  look, 
mentioned  last  fall,  is  definitely  an 
accepted  fashion  now.  It  is  casual 
and  relaxed.  Lightly  belted  at  the 
natural  waistline,  it  is  becoming  to 
all.  The  bloused  waist  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  acceptance. 

Contrasting  with  the  shift-type 
garment,  is  the  princess,  fitted  sil¬ 
houette  with  its  soft,  low-placed 
flares  in  the  skirt.  Take  your  choice 
as  to  the  kind  of  flare  you  like  best 
—it  swivels  or  swirls;  it  can  break 
high  or  low;  it  may  be  confined  to 
the  front  or  back.  But  these  flares 
are  moderated  and  under  control — 
very  wearable  and  flattering  to 
everyone. 

There  are  more  diagonals  on  jack¬ 
et  closures,  with  the  line  repeated 
on  the  skirts.  Many  jackets  button 
on  the  side,  and  many  skirts  sweep 
wide  to  one  side.  Ensembles  are 
talked  about  often,  and  the  jacket 
dress  is  in  this  category.  Generally, 
jackets  are  brief  with  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  fit  through  the  body,  or  they 
may  hang  straight. 

Colors  are  exciting  and  vibrant  — 
magenta,  teal-cast  blue,  orangey 
tones,  russet,  brassy  golds,  emer¬ 
ald  greens,  bright  red,  neutral  greys 
and  beige,  and  black  and  white. 

Fashions  continue  to  be  so  simple 
that  fabrics  are  all-important,  thus 
textured  fabrics  will  be  popular. 
Knit  fabrics  have  printed  and  knit- 
in  designs. 


SEPTEMBER  SONG 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 
Crickets  are  tuning 
Their  fiddles  today; 

Field  mice  are  rustling. 

No  time  to  play. 

Small  furry  creatures 
Are  building  their  burrows 
Down  in  the  meadow 
In  deep,  secret  furrows. 

Birds  are  debating 
The  best  time  to  leave; 

A  little  lost  wind 

Has  learned  how  to  grieve. 

Something  has  whispered 
Almost  over  night: 

"The  north  wind  is  coming— 
Take  care,  and  take  flight!" 


VERSATILE  JACKET-268-2-60 


The  casual  cardigan  continues  to 
take  top  fashion  honors,  so  you’ll  be 
high  in  style  with  this  chic  yet  com¬ 
fortable  sweater.  Body  of  jacket  is 
worked  in  mohair  yarn  with  borders 
in  a  bulky  wool  yarn.  Instructions 
available  by  sending  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  NATIONAL 
HAND  KNITTING  YARN  ASSN., 
15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Why  not  visit  your  yarn  shop,  or 
the  needlework  section  of  your  fa¬ 
vorite  department  store,  and  see 
their  special  displays  for  National 
Knit-It- Yourself  Week,  October  7-14. 


Baking  With 
Yeast 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

Dough  will  be  very  soft.  Knead  a 
few  times.  Makes  about  2  dozen 
brioche. 

For  Topknot  Rolls.  Form  balls  of 
dough  to  fill  greased  muffin  tins 
about  Vz  full.  Form  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  balls.  (To  handle 
dough  easily,  grease  hands  lightly 
with  butter.)  Moisten  finger  slightly 
and  press  down  in  center  of  each 
ball  of  dough  in  muffin  tins.  Place 
one  of  the  small  balls  firmly  in  each 
depression.  Cover  pans  and  let  rise 
in  a  warm  place  until  double 
(about  V2  hour).  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(400°)  12  to  15  minutes  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Remove  from  pans 
and  serve  warm. 

For  Bow  Knots.  With  sharp  knife 
cut  off  small  pieces  of  dough  and 
roll  under  hands  until  about  V2  inch 
ip  diameter  and  8  or  9  inches  long. 
Tie  each  roll  into  a  bow  knot.  Place 
on  lightly  greased  baking  sheet, 
bringing  ends  of  knot  down  and 
pressing  to  pan.  Cover  and  let  rise 
until  double  and  bake  as  for  Top- 
knot  Rolls. 

Note;  You  might  like  a  lemon  flav¬ 
or  with  Brioche.  If  so,  add  1  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind  with  the  eggs 
when  making  up  the  dough.  If  de¬ 
sired,  you  may  brush  the  risen 
brioche  just  before  baking  with 
either  whole  egg  or  egg  yolk  beaten 
with  a  little  water.  If  you  wish  your 
brioche  frosted,  dribble  warm  bri¬ 
oche  with  a  glaze  made  with  about 
1  cup  confectioners’  sugar,  114  table¬ 
spoons  water,  and  14  teaspoon  lemon 
flavoring. 
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Mew  Fashions  lor  Fall 


By  HELEN  POWELL  SMITH 


9443.  Simple  afternoon  dress  fea¬ 
tures  a  bloused  bodice,  flared  skirt. 
Perfect  for  sheer  wool,  silk  crepe. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

4527.  Especially  designed  for  larg¬ 
er  figures  with  slimming,  unclut¬ 
tered  lines.  Choose  a  silk  or  cotton 
print.  Printed  Pattern  in  Women’s 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 

35  cents. 

9463.  Stunning  half-size  style. 
Scalloped  collar  tops  the  double- 
breasted  bodice.  Smart  in  faille, 
sheer  wool.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes  12  V2,  14%,  16%,  18%, 

20%',  22%.  50  cents. 

9036.  Pleated  casual,  smart 
neckline  interest.  Choose  a  solid 
cotton  or  a  check  or  plaid.  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

4507.  Buttons  and  bow  add 
softness  to  this  casual  shirtdress. 
Sew  it  in  an  Autumn-toned  cot¬ 
ton  or  a  no-iron  blend.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Half  Sizes  14%,  16%, 
18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


Hfs 
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9443 
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9463— 
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4507 
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9456 

12-20 


Attend  a  Fall-Winter  fashion  show 
as  you  browse  through  the  pages  of 
our  color  Catalog.  Styles  for  all  sizes, 
all  occasions  PLUS  special  pages  for 
children.  35  cents 


9456.  Step-in  shirtdress,  fitted 
midriff.  Smart  in  cotton-tweed, 
faille,  a  blend  of  slubbed  texture. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 


482 1 .  Half-size  dress  with 
front  buttoning,  smartly  cut 
collar,  choice  of  sleeves.  Make 
it  casual  in  a  cotton  print, 
more  dressy  in  challis.  Printed 
Pattern  in  Sizes  14%,  16%, 
18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  35  cents. 


overblouses 


4848.  Relaxed 
are  top  fashion  for  Fall  and 
Winter.  Sew  these  in  cotton  or 
silk  print  or  jersey.  Printed  Pattern 


in  Misses  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 

35  cents. 

4725.  Coverall  apron  to  make  of 
remnant  or  100-lb.  feedbag.  Trim 
with  contrast  binding.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  Small  14-16; 
Medium  18-20.  35  cents. 


PATTERN  9463  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9456,  4821,  4848,  4725,  9443,  4527,  9036,  4507,  9235  are  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS 
each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  new  color  Catalog  of  Fall- 

Winter  Fashions. 
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Send  for  further  information  and  prices. 
Box  BR-921,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y 


Y  GLUE  ^ 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS  AND  ARCHES 


complete  package  of 
RANGE 


Ralph  Lawson  (left)  discusses  the  seed¬ 
ing  mixture  used  for  this  heavy  crop 
of  legumes  and  grass  with  county 
agent  Roger  Cramer. 


own  a  forage  harvester  together, 
and  usually  help  each  other  when  it 
comes  to  silo*filling  time. 

One  of  the  points  that  Ralph  em¬ 
phasized  was  that  on  this  valuable 
land  (138  acres,  with  very  little  that 
isn’t  tillable)  you  cannot  afford  to 
keep  cows  as  boarders. 

“How  do  you  define  a  boarder?’’ 
I  asked. 

?In  my  opinion,”  he  replied,  “any 
two-year-old  heifer  that  doesn’t 
make  a  record  of  400  pounds  of  fat 
will  be  a  boarder.  A  year  ago  my 
herd,  which  usually  has  between  24 
and  30  milkers,  averaged  571  pounds 
of  fat  and  14,540  pounds  of  milk. 
This  past  year,  with  80  first  calf 
heifers,  the  record  was  576  pounds 
of  fat  and  15,054  pounds  of  milk. 
This  record  has  just  been  okayed 
by  the  New  York  DHIC. 

Ralph’s  milk  goes  to  a  dealer  in 
Jamestown,  and  he  says  that  this 
past  year  the  price  averaged  right 
around  $4.90.  There  is  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  buyer  that  in  the 
summer  months,  if  production  is 
above  the  winter  months  and  if  the 
demand  is  insufficient  to  use  it  all  as 
fluid  milk,  a  surplus  price  is  paid 
for  the  excess.  The  base  is  figured 
from  July  1  to  December  1. 

His  farm  is  reasonably  well  mech¬ 
anized.  The  day  I  visited  Ralph  he 
was  cutting  an  exceptionally  heavy 
mixture  of  grass  and  legumes,  using 
a  combination  mower-conditioner, 
the  hay  to  be  baled  when  ready. 
Weather  permitting,  he  planned  to 
bale  it  the  second  day  after  cutting. 
Last  year  he  put  up  around  12,000 
bales. 

We  discussed  grain  feeding,  and 
Ralph  says: 

“I  figure  on  feeding  all  the  grain 
the  cows  can  handle  efficiently  up 
to  around  25  pounds  per  cow.” 

An  important  source  of  income  is 
the  sale  of  about  10  purebred  Hoi- 
steins  a  year.  “My  wife  doesn’t  help 
in  the  fields,”  he  says,  “but  she  does 
an  exceptionally  good  job  in  raising, 
the  calves.” 

Ralph  also  sells  a  number  of  bulls, 
getting  from  $250  to  $300  as  year¬ 
lings.  He  doesn’t  raise  any  bull  calf 
whose  dam  has  not  produced  600 
pounds  of  fat.  The  dam  of  these  bulls 
must  be  classified  at  least  good  plus. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  operating  a  one-man  farm. 
Unquestionably,  there  are  problems, 
but  I  have  never  been  sure  that  they 
are  any  more  serious  than  face  a 
man  with  two  or  three-men  opera¬ 
tions.  At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting 
and  refreshing  to  see  a  man  who  is 
operating  a  successful  one-man  busi¬ 
ness  and  doing  it  after  thorough 
consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
getting  bigger. — H.L.C. 


36  INCH 

ELECTRIC  COMBINATION 

Monarch  electric  combination  range  offers 
new  all  'round  kitchen  efficiency— it  cooks, 
bakes,  heats.  Features  include  stylish 
mantel  back,  full  complement  of  auto¬ 
matic  controls,  giant  6726.9  cu.  in.  oven, 
super  speed  surface  unit 
electric  section,  bnd 
heater  section  for  added 
warmth  and  cooking. 

built-in  coal- 
wood  or  oil 
beater  section 


MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 

6391  Lake  St..  Beaver  Dam,  WISCONSIN 


One-Man 
Dairy  Farm 


ALPH  LAWSON’S  farm  strad¬ 
dles  the  corporation  line  at 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.  All  the  buildings  and  about  81 
acres  of  land  are  in  the  city  of 
Jamestown.  He  is  running  an  inter¬ 
esting  one-man  dairy  operation. 

“To  expand,”  he  told  me  when  I 
visited  him  recently,  “would  take  an 
investment  of  around  $40,000.  We 
would  have  to  add  to  the  barn,  or 
build  a  new  one,’  get  some  more 
equipment,  and,  of  course,  hire  an¬ 
other  man.  One  reason  which  de¬ 
cided  me  against  it  is  that  this  land 


is  likely  to  become  too  valuable  to 
farm.  Right  now,  x’eal  estate  taxes 
are  around  $1,300  a  year,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  plenty  of  hidden 
taxes.  Then,  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
wrong  side  of  40  undoubtedly  had 
some  effect  on  my  decision  to  keep 
the  farm  the  size  it  is  now.” 

Ralph’s  labor  bill  last  year  was 
around  $700.  He  says  that  it  never 
gets  over  $1,000.  He  has  a  schoolboy 
to  help  this  summer,  hires  some  day 
help,  and  in  emergency  such  as  sick¬ 
ness  he  trades  work  with  a  brother 
who  has  a  farm  nearby.  In  fact,  they 


WARM  OPERATORS  .  .  .  COOL  COWS 


Arnold  Schmieder  says 
“We  have  used  infrared 
heat  lamps  in  our  milk- . 
ing  parlor  for  one  year 
and  have  found  that  they 
have  kept  us  warm  and  comfortable 
in  the  coldest  weather.  We  particu¬ 
larly  like  this  type  of  heat  because  it 
does  not  warm  the  cows  while  they 
are  in  the  room ;  thus  they  do  not  get 
chilled  when  they  go  out  again.” 

Mr.  George  Schmieder  and  his  son, 
Arnold,  operate  a  dairy  farm  on  the 
Old  Telephone  Road,  Alexander,  Gen- 

Lire  better  .  .  .  farm 


esee  County,  New  York.  They  built 
a  new  milking  parlor  last  year  and 
installed  infrared  heat  lamps  to 
warm  the  operator  in  the  milking  pit. 
The  Schmieders  are  presently  milk¬ 
ing  37  cows  and  plan  to  increase  the 
herd  to  60. 

Your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm  Serv¬ 
ice  Representative  can  furnish  you 
with  detailed  information  on  this 
and  many  other  uses  for  electricity 
in  your  farm  operations.  Why  not  get 
in  touch  with  him  at  your  nearest 
Niagara  Mohawk  office? 


better  .  .  .  electrically!  Niagara  \ .  j?  mohawk 
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City  and  State . .1 . Telephone  No. 


Empire  Livestock  Market  Is  \ 
Operating  in  the  Buffalo  Area 


UNCLE  SAM  began  making  plans 
to  build  a  whopping  big  Buffalo 
post  office  some  time  ago.  The  site 
finally  selected  is  one  presently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Buffalo  Stockyards 
and  owned  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  Faced  with  a  Post  Office 
Department  •  90-day  option  on  the 
Stockyards  site,  farmers  decided  two 
years  ago  to  build — with  their  own 
money — a  livestock  marketing  facili¬ 
ty  of  their  own. 

Funds  were  raised  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  farmers  and  a  building 
constructed  on  Walden  Avenue  in 
the  town  of  Lancaster  just  a  few 
miles  east  of  Transit  Road.  Cere¬ 
monies  on  August  14  preceded  the 
first  sale;  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Don  Wickham  was 
main  speaker.  “Dedication  of  this 
great  new  market  provides  a  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  those  uninformed 
folks  who  think  farmers  just  sit  and 
wait  for  government  to  help  them 
out  of  a  crisis,”  he  said. 

In  a  surprise  ceremony,  Wickham 
presented  a  plaque  honoring  Eugene 
P.  Forrestel,  Akron,  New  York, 
president  of  Empire  and  also  of  the 
Buffalo  Producers’  Co-operative 
Commission  Association.  Signed  by 
the  six  farm  organizations  which 
own  Empire — Grange,  Farm  Bureau, 
NY  ABC,  G.L.F.,  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  Producers’  —  the  plaque  noted 
the  new  market  was  a  “monument 
to  his  practical  talents  so  freely 
given,”  and  that  “this  cooperative 
enterprise  is  the  product  of  his  un¬ 
selfish  effort.” 

Forrestel  presented  the  market  to 
the  farmers  and  livestock  industry 
of  western  New  York  as  “what  we 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  finest  live¬ 
stock  markets  anywhere—  with  the 


Feeder  Calf  Sales 

OCTOBER  1 8— NOVEMBER  3 

Approximately  2,000  calves 
will  be  sold  at  five  New  York 
State  feeder  sales  which  will  start 
October  18.  The  dates  and  locations 
will  be  as  follows: 

October  18 — Fair  Grounds,  Alta- 
mont 

October  26 — Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Dryden 

October  28 — Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Caledonia 

November  1— Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Bath 

November  3 — Fair  Grounds,  Pike 
All  calves  will  be  carefully  screen¬ 
ed  for  horns,  late  castration,  and 
stags.  Light  weights  (under  300  lbs.) 
and  those  showing  any  dairy  breed¬ 
ing  will  also  be  considered  “below 
sale  quality”  and  sorted  out.  Ship¬ 
ping  fever  serum  will  be  injected 
into  all  calves  upon  their  arrival  at 
each  sale  site  and  all  heifer  calves 
will  have  been  vaccinated  for  bru¬ 
cellosis. 

The  morning  program,  starting 
about  11:00  a.m.,  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Extension  Service  and  will 
have  grading  demonstrations,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  feeding  programs,  and 
grading  contests.  Each  sale  begins 
at  1:00  p.m. 

Sale  managers  are  as  follows: 
Altamont  —  Jesse  Bontecou,  Mill- 
brook;  Dryden  —  Robert  Harris,  Fa- 
bius;  Caledonia  —  Scott  Traxler, 
Dansville;  Bath  —  Basil  Parker, 
Hornell;  and  Pike  —  Vern  Dorvit, 
Fillmore.— M.  D.  Lacy 


To:  G.L.F.  BURNER  TEST  •  Terrace  Hilljthaca,  New  York 

Please  schedule  a  FREE  INSPECTION  of  my  oil  heating  system  by  your 
trained  burner  service  man.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation. 


most  loyal  and  capable  organiza¬ 
tion  to  operate  it  that  can  be 
obtained.” 

The  Lancaster  market  will  have 
an  every-Monday  livestock  auction 
sale  and  a  Tuesday-through-Friday 
terminal  market  operation.  It  has 
the  latest  in  facilities,  including  an 
electronic  scale  that  flashes  weights 
on  a  board  above  the  auctioneer’s 
head.  Convenient  unloading  facili¬ 
ties,  plenty  of  parking,  and  a  top- 
notch  restaurant  are  additional  fea¬ 
tures. 


New  York  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Don  Wickham  is 
telling  one  of  his  “gusset 
busters”  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Empire  Livestock 
market  near  Buffalo. 


A  FREE  G.L.F.  FURNACE  INSPECTION  CAN 
SHOW  YOU  HOW.  Did  you  shiver  last  winter 
because  your  furnace  was  slow  to  heat  up? 
Were  you  sometimes  too  warm  when  it  over¬ 
heated  ?  What  about  your  fuel  oil  bills  ?  Were 
they  too  high  to  suit  you? 

This  winter,  let  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service 
help  you  enjoy  a  warm,  even  temperature — 
and  at  the  same  time  save  20%  or  more  on 
your  heating  bills. 

Call  or  write  now  and  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  one  of  our  skilled  burner  service 
men  to  inspect  your  entire  heating  system  at 
your  convenience.  His  thorough  inspection 


won’t  cost  you  a  cent  and  there’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  If  your  system  is  operating  correctly, 
he’ll  tell  you.  If  it  needs  cleaning  and  adjust¬ 
ment  he’ll  tell  you  just  what’s  needed  to  bring 
it  up  to  peak' operating  efficiency. 

And  while  he’s  there,  ask  him  about  the 
G.L.F.  Budget  Plan  that  spreads  the  cost  of 
heating  your  home  over  10  months;  the 
G.L.F.  Full  Security  and  Full  Comfort  Plans 
and  G.L.F.  24-hour  Emergency  Service. 

Take  advantage  of  this  free  G.L.F.  furnace 
inspection  now.  Simply  clip  and  mail  the 
coupon  today. 
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fou  get  power  aplenty  with  the  530  Case  tractor 
. .  the  extra  lugging  power  of  Case  big-bore,  long 
itroke  design  that  digs  deep  into  a  power  reserve 
ind  comes  through  the  tough  spots,  without  a  halt. 

For  example,  it  has  as  much  as  20%  more  basic 
mil-power  than  many  comparable  tractors  offer— 
in'  impressive  drawbar  pull  officially  rated  at  over 
?  tons— in  conventional  drive, 
j  And  with  Case-o-matic  Drive  you  get  up  to 
100%  MORE  pull-power  when  you  need  it.  When 
it  senses  extra-heavy  going,  it  automatically  puts 
But  the  extra  torque  to  handle  it — never  too  much, 
vasting  fuel .  .  .  never  too  little.  Stalling,  clutching 
ind  shifting  are  done  away  with.  You  can  work  at 
ligher  speeds  or  with  bigger  equipment— and  harm¬ 
ful  engine  lugging  is  eliminated. 

But  add  on  these  EXTRA  benefits: 

You  get  the  official  world’s  diesel  fuel  economy 
record  holder  in  the  30/45  hp.  class.  With  its 
'uel  consumption  of  only  .434  pounds  per  hp/hr  with 
conventional  transmission,  it  has  no  equal  in  the 


3-4  plow  size.  (Some  comparable  tractors  tested  used 
as  much  as  29%  more  fuel.)  In  fact,  the  only  other 
tractor  that  can  touch  the  Case  530  is  another  Case, 
the  3-plow  430! 

In  addition  to  Case-o-matic  Drive,  you  have  a 
choice  of  3  transmissions — including  12-speed 
Tripl-Range  that  lets  you  match  every  job  and  soil 
with  the  exactly  right  speed  for  top  torque  and  economy. 
You  have  a  choice  of  hookups,  either  Snap-  lock 
Eagle  Hitch  or  flexible  3-point  that  lets  you  keep 
right  on  using  most  of  the  equipment  you  already  own. 
Another  plus  of  the  Case  530— whether  for  diesel 
or  gasoline  fuels— is  the  battleship  construction 
that  defies  years  of  hard  knocks  .  .  .  engine  ruggedness 
on  the  “big  tractor”  scale  .  .  .  ease  and  economy  of 
maintenance  no  other  tractor  offers. 

And  on  top  of  it  all  is  the  big  deal  your  Case  dealer 
has  waiting  for  you  right  now— a  deal  that  meets 
and  beats  anything  you’ll  find  in  the  market ! 

There  are  4  models  of  the  530  your  Case  dealer 
can  tell  you  about— and  prove  right  on  your  farm. 
See  him  soon. 


GET  A  DEMONSTRATION ... 

you  may  win  a  Polaroid  Camera  at  the  same  time! 

Ne  want  you  to  get  the  true  picture  of  530  power  and  economy.  So  participating  Case  dealers  are  making  a 
unique  demonstration.  They  want  to  get  you  in  the  driver’s  seat  of  course.  But  then  they  want  to  take  your 
Picture  with  a  Polaroid  camera.  Your  demonstration  gives  you  a  chance  to  win  that  POLAROID  camera 
absolutely  free! 

Shortly  after  your  demonstration,  you’ll  receive  a  photo  of  yourself  getting  the  true  picture  of  real  farm- 
>roved  tractor  value.  Your  name  will  be  entered  on  your  dealer's  list  of  those  who  have  had  demonstrations. 
And  someone  is  going  to  take  that  Polaroid  camera  away  from  him! 

See  your  Case  dealer  and  get  his  terrific  deal  on  any  Case  tractor  from  3  to  6-plow.  See  what  a  Case  tractor 
can  do  for  you.  And  see  if  that  Polaroid  camera  has  your  name  on  it! 


4.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE.  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


CASH  TIGHT  RIGHT  NOW? 

Use  the  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan 
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THE  CHANGING  FARM 
MACHINERY  SCENE 

NE  and  all,  we  hail  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  the  new  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines.  As  we  are  able  to  do  more 
work  easier  we  naturally  go  for  the 
latest  model  whenever  we  can  afford 
it. 

However,  the  rapid  advances  in 
design  bring  along  some  headaches, 
too.  With  our  dealers  offering  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  models  of  tractors 
plus  all  the  other  machines  they 
carry,  and  with  the  models  being 
changed  or  modified  fairly  frequent¬ 
ly,  farm  machinery  dealers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  a  real  financial  burden  to 
stock  all  the  parts  we  may  need  on 
a  moment’s  notice. 

It  used  to  be  a  rare  occasion  when 
we  found  our  dealer  unable  to  meet 
our  needs  for  new  parts.  Now  it’s 
about  a  fifty-fifty  chance  that  we 


can  get  what  we  need  from  any  of 
the  three  people  with  whom  we  deal. 
This  is  not  said  by  way  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  them  unduly — they  are  caught 
in  a  situation  of  smaller  margins  on 
new  sales  and  a  pretty  big  invest¬ 
ment  in  parts  even  to  meet  the  most 
common  needs. 

Widespread  Problem 

Conversations  with  many  people 
around  convince  me  that  this  is  a 
widespread  problem.  With  farmers 
increasingly  dependent  on  machin¬ 
ery,  it  is  often  not  possible  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  for  parts  without 
a  heavy  financial  loss.  I  know  some 
dealers  are  conscientiously  trying  to 
stock  enough  parts— but  I  am  like¬ 
wise  convinced  that  some  others  are 
making  no  such  attempt. 

It’s  well  and  good  to  say  that  com¬ 
petition  will  soon  weed  out  those 
who  don’t;  yet  the  farmers  who  look 


to  that  dealer  are  hurt  while  he 
lasts  and  after  he  quits.  It  seems  odd 
to  me  that  block  men  don’t  see  that 
their  dealers  are  adequately  stocked 
with  parts,  because  if  they  aren’t  it 
must  be  pretty  tough  to  continue  to 
sell  new  machines. 

Perhaps  we,  as  farmers,  have 
some  responsibility  to  order  some 
items  ahead  and  it  seems  like  good 
business  to  do  this.  Plow  points, 
drag  and  cultivator  teeth,  mower 
guards  and  sickles,  and  rake  teeth 
are  some  examples.  But  breakdowns 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  I’m  not  in 
agreement  with  the  dealer  who  told 
me  that  stocking  parts  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  these  breakdowns  was  part 
of  my  responsibility. 

For  years  I  never  worried  because 
a  few  dealers  had  such  small  inven¬ 
tories;  I  merely  traded  where  parts 
and  services  were  an  accepted  part 
of  the  business.  Now,  however,  it  is 
becoming  harder  to  find  the  kind  of 
business  attitude  and  procedure  that 
causes  us  to  feel  we’d  like  to  en¬ 
courage  that  man  by  giving  him 
our  business.  This  changing  attitude 
on  parts  and  service  seems  to  make 
a  good  welder  that  much  more 
essential. 

GO  FOR  RROKE  ON 
SMALL  GRAINS  ? 

The  excessive  rainfall  and  the  se¬ 
verity  of  some  of  the  storms  flat¬ 
tened  many  fields  or  parts  of  fields 
of  small  grain  this  summer.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  our  Hudson  barley, 


which  was  abnormally  heavy  and 
which  has  never  stood  too  well, 
stood  up  pretty  well  this  year — even 
though  we  were  unable  to  combine  it 
for  several  days  after  it  was  ready. 
But  up  and  down  the  road  wheat 
and  oats  were  tall  and  heavy  with 
great  patches  flat  and  tangled. 

It’s  hard  to  generalize  or  ‘reach  a 
conclusion  in  this  situation.  Previ¬ 
ously,  it  had  seemed  that  we  were 
getting  more  than  our  share  of  lodg¬ 
ing  and  we  wondered  if  we  were  fer¬ 
tilizing  too  liberally.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,'  some  grain  we  have  seen  flat¬ 
tened  was  definitely  not  over-fed. 

We  continue  to  fertilize  heavily, 
believing  that  in  the  good  years 
higher  yields  will  make  it  pay  off. 
In  some  other  years  it’s  not  quite  so 
clear.  However,  I’m  convinced  that 
what  our  section  of  the  Northeast 
needs  is  shorter,  stiffer  strawed  oats 
and  wheat.  If  we  could  keep  it  stand¬ 
ing,  our  grain  yields  could  be  pushed 
up  with  heavier  fertilizing  and  top 
dressing. 

I  keep  wishing  that  our  small 
grain  breeders  at  Cornell  (and  we 
have  some  of  the  best)  coujd  get 
the  additional  financial  backing 
which  would  enable  them  to  step  up 
the  research  pace.  Certainly,  the  re¬ 
search  on  corn  has  far  outstripped 
that  on  grains — mostly  because  so 
much  money  has  been  spent  on  it 
by  both  private  and  college  research. 

RIDE  AND  LEARN 
(I  HOPE) 

We  used  one  of  the  many  rainy 
days  in  July  to  drive  up  to  the  North 
Country  east  of  Clayton  and  Water- 
town,  New  York.  Several  farmers 
from  up  there  have  bought  corn 
from  us  from  time  to  time  and  we 
thought  we  should  contact  them 
again  and  possibly  also  sell  them 
some  wipter  barley,  which  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices  is  economical  cow  feed. 

Never  have  we  seen  this  country 
look  so  good.  The  rain,  which  was 
causing  so  much  haying  difficulty, 
was  keeping  the  pastures  lush  and 
green. 

Around  our  area,  putting  up  grass 
silage  is  a  common  but  certainly 
not  a  universal  practice.  As  we  went 
northward,  where  corn  is  less  adapt¬ 
ed,  the  putting  up  of  grass  silage 
became  an  almost  every-farm  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  also  noted  quite  a  few 
bunks  in  barn  yards  and  lanes  where 
grass  silage  or  green  chop  is  fed 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mixed  Spring  Grain 

We  saw  a  couple  of  real  nice 
fields  of  oats,  peas,  and  barley 
planted  together  —  something  not 
seen  in  our  part  of  the  State  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  mixture  lost  favor 
here  because  the  ripening  time  was 
a  little  uneven  and  too  often  the 
peas  didn’t  add  the  tonnage  that 
more  oats  would  have  yielded.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  different  conditions 
in  Jefferson  County  the  story  might 
be  much  different  —  certainly  the 
fields  looked  good. 

Sorghum 

We  saw  two  fields  where  sorghum 
had  been  drilled  solid  for  silage. 
One  man  said  his  results  last  year 
hadn’t  been  quite  up  to  his  expec¬ 
tations,  but  neither  had  his  corn,  so 
he  was  trying  it  again.  It’s  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  these  practices  — 
always  makes  one  wonder  if  they 
could  be  adapted  at  home.  However, 
in  an  area  where  we  can  mature 
corn,  it  is  hard  to  beat  good  silage 
corn  when  both  tonnage  and  quality 
of  feed  are  considered. 


Are  YOU  carrying  silage 
to  your  cows? 


A  Materials  Handling  System  made 
up  of  an  Electric  Silo  Unloader  and  an 
Electric  Bunk  Feeder  will  do  it  for 
you.  And  the  cows  will  get  free  access 
to  a  feed  that  is  more  palatable  so  they 
eat  more  and  produce  more. 

The  Electric  Silo  Unloader  fluffs 
and  mixes  the  silage  so  that  frozen  or 
spoiled  silage  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  good  and  no  cow  can  get  a  harm¬ 
ful  amount.  The  Silo  Unloader  saves 
time  and  labor,  too. 

The  Electric  Bunk  Feeder  carries 
the  silage  out  from  the  silo  and  gives 
each  cow  a  chance  to  get  to  the  feed 
while  it  is  fresh.  The  Electric  Bunk 
Feeder  reduces  labor,  allows  more 
time  for  other  jobs,  and  eliminates 
injuries  to  cows  from  crowding. 


your  Central  Hudson  Farm  Representative  about 
the  Electric  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk  Feeder. 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 


Principal  Office 


South  Road, 


Poughkeepsie/  New  York 
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Most  folks  feel 
pretty  chipper  these 
nice  September  days.  That  goes  for 
cows,  too.  The  period  of  heavy  sum¬ 
mer  stress  is  over  and  things  are 
pretty  good  in  the  cow  world. 

But  winter’s  coming  .  .  .  and  I’d 
like  to  ask  you  a  question. 


i  ms  just 


WHERE  WILL  YOUR  COWS 
GET  THEIR  VITAMINS 
THIS  WINTER? 


The  usual  answer  is  that  they'll 
get  what  they  need  from  hay.  And 
theoretically,  there  are  some  instanc¬ 
es  where  I  could  agree  ...  if  the 
cows  were  not  modern  high-produc¬ 
tion  (high-requirement)  cows,  and 
if  I  wras  sure  the  hay  was  very  good. 


But  .  .  .  chances  are  that  if  you’re 
a  successful  dairyman  today,  you 
have  high-production  cows  that  need 
extra  amounts  of  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals  .  .  .  and  chances  are 
even  better  that  your  hay  isn’t  as 
good  as  you  think  it  is. 

For  example,  consider  these  three 
points  concerning  the  Vitamin  “A 
supplied  in  hay. 

1.  Initial  Carotene  Content 
Varies.  You  can  take  samples  of  hay 
from  the  same  field,  same  cutting 
and  have  an  amazing  difference  in 
carotene  content.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  worst  may  have  24  times  less 
than  the  best  .  .  .  yet  it  all  looks  the 
same!  So  the  carotene  may  not  be  in 
that  hay  to  start  with. 

2.  Vitamin  “A”  Availability 
Varies.  Tests  prove  that  no  more 
than  40%  of  the  carotene  in  even 
the  best  hay  can  he  converted  to  us¬ 
able  Vitamin  “A” — often  much  less; 
(The  Vitamin  “A”  used  in  M1N- 
YTTE  is  100%  digestible.) 

3.  Effects  of  Storage.  A  nutrient 
such  as  carotene  may  decay  rapidly 
in  storage.  Over  50%  of  the  carotene 
in  alfalfa  hay  may  be  destroyed  in 
the  first  24  hours  of  curing  in  excel¬ 
lent  haying  weather.  Some  of  the 
popular  “feeding  oils'’  lose  80%  of 
their  Vitamin  “A”  inside  a  jnonth. 
etc. 


The  only  way  you  can  be  sure 
your  herd  is  getting  the  MINerals 
and  VITamins  they  need  ...  to  prop¬ 
erly  balance  grain  and  protein,  to 
hold  top  production  and  to  help 
maintain  herd  health  ...  is  to  use 
a  stabilized  fortification  such  as 
Watkins  MIN-V1TE  for  Dairy  and 
Slock  Cattle.  Then  you  get  guaran¬ 
teed  levels  of  the  essential  MINerals 
and  VITamins  dairy  cows  are  known 
to  need. 

So  before  winter  sets  in,  talk  it  all 
over  with  your  Watkins  Dealer.  See 
what  he  can  do  for  your  herd  this 
winter. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS  INC.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Question  Box 


Last  summer  we  put  two  rows  of  elec¬ 
tric  fence  around  our  corn  patch.  This 
was  not  enough,  so  we  put  a  third  row 
around.  The  first  row  should  be  low 
enough  so  that  a  coon  cannot  crawl  un¬ 
der,  and  the  top  one  high  enough  so 
it  cannot  jump  over.  It  is  quite  a  little 
work,  but  we  enjoyed  sweet  corn  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years. 

The  above  letter  from  Mrs.  Floyd 
Trass,  Georgetown,  N.  Y.,  is  typical 
of  many  we  have  received  from  read¬ 
ers  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  about 
keeping  coons  out  of  the  corn  patch. 
Many  readers  mentioned  that  one 
lesson  was  sufficient,  and  one  added 
that  it  works  for  skunks,  too. 

There  were  other  suggestions, 
however.  For  example,  Mr.  Ronald 
Pfeifer  of  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.  takes 
nicotine  sulphate,  dilutes  it  and  mix¬ 
es  2  tablespoonfuls  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  he  applies  to  the  corn 
every  two  weeks  with  a  whisk  broom 
(and  also  uses  it  on  his  shrubs,  trees, 
flowers,  and  the  corners  of  buildings 
!to  discourage  dogs).  Treatment  must 
be  renewed  after  a  rain. 

Raymond  A.  Putnam  of  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y.  has  had  very  good 
results  using  mothballs,  placing  one 
on  each  hill  of  corn  at  about  the  time 
the  ears  are  half  developed. 

“For  the  last  three  years,”  writes 
Mrs.  C.  E.  McQueen  of  Belmont, 
N.  Y.,  “we  have  spread  newspapers 
between  the  corn  rows  before  thq 
crop  is  quite  mature  enough  to  pick. 
We  have  had  no  damage  unless  the 
papers  get  very  wet — then  we  put 
in  fresh  ones.  We  weight  them  with 
stones,  but  leave  the  corners  free  to 
stir  in  the  wind.  So  far  the  animals 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  walk  on  them, 
with  the  result  that  the  corn  is  safe.” 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Reed  of  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  depends  on  his  big  shepherd 
dog  to  protect  his  crop,  although  his 
neighbor  uses  an  electric  fence.  Mr. 
Reed  once  found  one  of  the  biggest 
coons  he  ever  saw  dead  just  a  little 
way  from  the  garden. 


As  our  melons  are  about  to  ripen,  an 
animal  bores  a  hole  in  them  and  remov¬ 
es  the  seeds.  Is  there  any  control? 

You  must  be  having  trouble  with 
either  rats,  mice  or  moles.  Of  course 
it  could  be  chipmunks  or  squirrels. 

The  control  is  to  use  a  Warfarin 
bait.  It  is  best  to  start  using  the  bait 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  mel¬ 
ons  are  going  to  get  ripe,  .  and  of 
course  it  is  well  to  have  it  protected 
by  some  kind  of  container  that  mak¬ 
es  it  easily  accessible  to  rodents  but 
not  to  pets  and  children.  In  some 
cases  the  Warfarin  bait  comes  in 
this  type  of  a  container.  —  Prof. 
Arthur  Pratt,  Cornell  University. 

As  we  fill  the  silo  with  corn,  could  I 
paint  three  or  four  feet  ahead  with  as¬ 
phalt?  What  action  would  it  have  on  the 
concrete  staves  or  silage? 

Both  the  roofing  grade  of  asphalt 
and  a  cement  and  water  slurry  have 
been  brushed  on  to  concrete  silos 
with  some  benefit.  Either  of  these 
could  be  applied  with  no  damage' to 
the  cattle  even  though  small 
amounts  might  drip  off  on  to  the 
grass  or  corn.  Be  sure  to  scrape  or 
wire  brush  off  all  silage  and  loose 
concrete  before  applying  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Either  of  these  two  materials*  will 
tend  to  spall  or  chip  off  in  a  few 
years  from  lack  of  a  mechanical 
“toehold”  or  from  acid  getting  be¬ 
hind  the  application.  The  inside  of  a 
sjlo  is  a  tough  problem  for  any  paint 
or  application —E.  W.  Foss 
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at  the  right  slant  for  self  draining 


•  flexible,  portable,  work-saving 
system. 

•  positive  vacuum  releaser  control 
with  electric  motorized  regulator 
—  no  pump  or  extra  motor  re¬ 
quired  .  .  .  not  dependent  on  re¬ 
leaser  float. 


■  FIRST  IN  POWER  CH0RING®  —  — 

Jamesway 

A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  ft  CO  * 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  lake  Mills.  Wis  •  Artesia. 

Calif.  •  Preston,  Ontario.  Canada  •  leusden, 
Holland  •  Bilbao,  Spam  •  Medellin.  Colombia 

FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


FOR  POULTRY 


^i^YrWiaroiifiiairrM^ 


•  inclining  position  of  hose  when  re¬ 
turned  to  reel  after  washing  pro¬ 
vides  complete  self-draining  and 
drying. 

•  light,  sturdy  construction. 

•  cleans  “in-place”  by  recirculating 
water  and  cleaning  agent. 

•  wash  and  rinse  pails  optional. 

•  no  special  installation  ...  at¬ 
taches  to  present  vacuum  line. 
For  more  information  on  new 

Jamesway  milk  transfer  unit,  write 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
Dept.  AG-91.  M-2-i  R 

Easy  to  own  with  Jamesway’s 

“Pay-As-You-Profit”  program 


neatly 

coils 

the 

hose 


New  Homelite 500 Chain  Saw... Now  only  *149*** 


NO  OTHER  FARM  MACHINE  COSTS  SO  LITTL.E,  MAKES  SO  MUCH 

Harvesting  woodlots  . . .  cutting  firewood  orfenceposts . . .  pruning  shade  trees . . .  maintaining 
orchards  . . .  repairing  storm  damage  —  these  are  a  few  of  the  jobs  a  Homelite  500  will  help  you 
do.  And  you’ll  do  them  whenever  you  want  because  the  500  has  many  of  Homelite's  professional 
saw  features.  Take  the  ignition  system.  Under  ideal  conditions  a  chain  saw  engine  needs  about 
7,000  to  8,000  volts  of  electricity  to  start  and  run.  The  Homelite  500  magneto  produces  15,000  volts 
—  to  assure  you  quick  starts  and  fast  cutting  under  all  conditions  —  summer  or  winter,  rain  or 
shine,  every  time.  Your  Homelite  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  free  demonstration  of  the 
dependable  money  makin’  500.  See  him  soon.  He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

Homelite,  4009  Riverdale  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  afextronl  Division.  'COMPLLTL  WTTH  1C  BAR  AND  CHAIM 
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New  Models  Now  at  Dealers  I 


NOW! 


MORE 


FiiXjBllOV 

MORE  JOBS!!! 

the  amazing 


$! 

//  'te 


BUSH-HOG 


ROTARY  CUTTER 


Heavy  Duty 
All  Purpose 


MAIN  FRAMES  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  IN  5,  6  and  7  ft. 
widths  and  5  ft.  Bush- 
Hog  Junior  ADAPTOR 
BUNDLES  TO  FIT  ALL 
FRAMES! 


ONE  MAIN  FRAME 
ANDNEW"  ADAPTOR 
BUNDLES" 

CONVERT  TO  3 
DIFFERENT  MODELS 


Now  you  can  buy  ONE  Bush-Hog  Main  Frame  and  ONE 
“Adaptor  Bundle”  containing  axle  assembly,  2  wheels 
and  tongue.  Operate  as  a  pull-type  Bush-Hog  with 
wheels  side-mounted  for-  better  aft  ’round  balance,  less 
scalping,  OR  quickly  convert  to  rear-trailing  inset  wheels 
for  cutting  close  to  fences,  buildings  and  ditch  banks. 
The  addition  of  a  2nd  inexpensive  adaptor  bundle  con¬ 
taining  “A”  frame  and  rear  caster  wheel  gives  you  a 
3rd  model  to  operate  with  lift-type  equipment. 


NOW,  ALL  MODELS  HAVE  NEW  ROBUST  "X"  FRAME 

All  new  Bush-Hog  models  have  “X”  type  frame-bracing.  There 
isn’t  a  stronger,  more  dependable  cutter  made  for  so  many 
jobs — pulverizes  undergrowth,  chews  up  saplings,  shreds  stalks, 
tops  crops,  clips  pastures,  even  mows  your  lawn. 

NOW,  ALL  NEW  MODELS  CUT  HAY 

It’s  like  getting  an  extra  piece  of  equipment  free!  All 
new  Bush-Hog  models  convert  to  fast,  efficient  hay  cut¬ 
ters  with  the  removal  of  a  special  side  panel.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cuts,  crushes,  areates  and  conditions  hay  in  one 
easy  operation.  Operate  in  damp  weather,  too! 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE  ...  Get  the  One,  The  Only  BUSH-HOG 
“"“"“I  color  folder  on  new  models 

BUSH-HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  DEPT.  AA-9 
SELMA.  ALABAMA 


NEW  ENGLAND 
ANGUS  SALE 

Northampton  Fair  Grounds 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Saturday,  October  14,  1961 
45  Breeding  Females 
Open  &  Bred  Heifers 
Cows  with  Calves  at  Side 
3  Herd  Sires 


/itutiime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


when  you  can. 

4~k_ 

^SYRACUSE  ( 

M 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  ^ 

it 

That's  what  DHIA 
members  earned  last  year 
over  non-members.  It'll 
pay  you  to  join  NYDHIC. 
See  your  local  DHIA  su¬ 
pervisor  or  write: 


'  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT  COOPERATIVE 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Morrison  Hall 


•  • 

3  io  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce-Norway  Spruce-Austrian 
Pine -Scotch  Pine -White  Fir. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana,  Pa. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1 .25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y 


Dr,  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September,  1961 


Floyd  Many,  left,  checks  pullets  being  grown  for  him  by  Clifford  Anderson 
at  the  Valley  Stream  Farm  near  Davenport  Center,  New  York.  Cliff  enjoys 
starting  pullets;  “hates  to  see  them  go.”  t 


Likes  Started  Pullets 


GEORGE  and  Floyd  Many  of  Ho¬ 
bart,  New  York,  operate  a  siz¬ 
able  poultry  farm,  with  Floyd’s  two 
brothers,  Ralph  and  Kent,  working 
with  them.  Although  they  average 
22,000  layers  and  operate  a  DeKalb 
franchise  hatchery,  all  pullets  are 
reared  off  the  farm. 

“It  works  better  for  us  to  use  the 
brooder  house  for  layers  and  let 
specialists  grow  the  pullets,”  Floyd 
says.  “Besides  breaking  disease 
cycles,  this  method  usually  results 
in  a  better  pullet.  I  never  saw  an 
idea  that  has  taken  hold  so  rapidly 
in  the  poultry  business  in  our  area.” 

The  Manys  supply  the  chicks,  pay 
1V2  cents  per  week  per  bird  for  a 
period  of  16-20  weeks,  plus  5  cents 
per  bird  for  fuel  and  litter.  They 
also  pay  all  feed,  medical  and  vaccin¬ 
ation  costs.  A  batch  of  birds  go  into 
brooder  houses  all  at  once  and  are 
taken  out  in  a  group  so  disease  cycle 
is  broken. 

Layers  are  housed  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  way  with  two  square  feet  per 
bird,  except  for  1,300  in  cages.  Cages 
were  bought  secondhand  and  an¬ 
other  batch  of  1,300  similar  ones  are 
to  be  added.'  “The  birds  have  done 
a  terrific  job  in  the  first  1,300  cages,” 
Floyd  says,  “averaging  about  80  per¬ 
cent  production  for  quite  a  while.” 
Stacked  roosts  have  been  tried  on 
the  Many  farm,  but  results  weren’t 
satisfactory. 

An  all  mash  ration  is  used;  half 
the  birds  are  fed  with  automatic 
feeders.  The  Manys  believe  in  auto¬ 
mation,  but  agree  that  it  can  be 
done  too  rapidly  tor  greatest  profit. 
As  with  cages,  feeders  have  been 
bought  secondhand  and  adapted  to 
their  poultry  houses. 

Another  successful  adaptation  is 
in  the  job  of  rat  control.  Cracked 
corn  is  mixed  with  warfarin  and 
moistened  with  corn  oil — a  combina¬ 
tion  those  gray  rascals  can’t  resist. 

All  eggs  are  washed  at  the  farm 
and  marketed  through  a  coopera¬ 
tive  formed  by  four  local  producers 
(American  Agriculturist,  July  1, 
1961).  Producing  and  delivering  top 
quality  eggs  to  stores  is  the  purpose 
of  the  organization. 

Floyd’s  wife,  Ruth,  was  an  IFYE 
delegate  to  Norway  in  1949.  She  and 
her  sister  Anne  were  attendants  to 
Elsie,  the  Borden  cow,  one  previous 
summer  at  Macy’s  department  store 
in  New  York  City  and  the  Canadian 
National  Exposition  in  Toronto.  Of 


Norway,  Ruth  says,  “I’ll  always  re¬ 
member  their  uncomplicated  way  of 
doing  things;  everything  moved  so 
peacefully.” 

Besides  farm  work  and  caring  for 
children  Dana,  5;  Janet,  2;  and  Neal, 
1,  Floyd  and  Ruth  take  part  in 
many  community  activities.  Both  are 
active  in  the  Methodist  Church; 
Floyd  is  lay  delegate  to  the  Annual 
Conference.  He  has  been  county 
membership  chairman  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  is  a  member  of  the 
county’s  Extension  Poultry  Commit¬ 
tee. 

/ 

Restricted  Feeding 

ALAS!  The  lot  of  the  modern  hen 
is  indeed  difficult.  She’s  already 
been  divorced  and  caged — now  pul¬ 
lets  are  being  starved  (the  official 
term  is  restricted  feeding).  The  main 
objective  of  such  a  feeding  program 
is  to  delay  sexual  maturity  and 
thereby  increase  initial  egg  size;  ad¬ 
ditional  advantages  claimed  include 
lower  cost  of  rearing  a  pullet,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  adult  mortality,  and  increas¬ 
ed  egg  production. 

Here’s  a  summary  of  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin  entitled  “Restricted  Feeding  of 
Growing  Pullets”,  authored  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Ringrose  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire: 

O  Restricting  the  feed  by  20  per¬ 
cent  or  more  on  a  poundage 
basis  during  the  growing  period  de¬ 
creases  feed  intake,  reduces  pullet 
weight,  and  delays  sexual  maturity 
8  to  9  days.  Restricting  the  feed  had 
no  significant  effect  on  subsequent 
egg  production,  egg  weight  on  any 
calendar  date,  laying  house  mortal¬ 
ity,  or  percentage  of  hatching  eggs- 
Differences  which  did  develop  tend¬ 
ed  to  favor  restricted  feeding. 

Okange-reared  and  confinement- 
reared  pullets,  and  heavy  breed 
and  light  breed  stock,  react  in  the 
same  manner  to  restricted  feeding. 

O  November-hatched  pullets  sub¬ 
jected  to  14-hour  lighting  and  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  react  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
degree  as  pullets  managed  only  on 
a  restricted  feeding  basis.  Artificial 
lighting  effects  and  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  effects  are  not  additive  in  alter¬ 
ing  sexual  maturity  and  associated 
factors.  Hence  either  artificial  light* 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COM¬ 
PANY  has  a  new  easy  (on-and-off 
corn  picker  designed  to  fit  all  popu¬ 
lar  tractor  models.  A  unique  "univer¬ 
sal"  sub-frame  has  made  this  pos¬ 
sible.  The  highly  streamlined  unit  is 
available  with  either  a  mounted 
husking  bed,  or  a  trailing  husking 
bed. 

Through  liberal  use  of  sealed  bear¬ 
ings,  grease  filled  gear  boxes  and 
banked  lube  fittings,  daily  lubrication 
time  requires  less  than  15  minutes. 
Safety  features  include  completely 
shielded  drives,  a  safety  mounting 
ladder,  and  a  deck  over  husking  unit. 


L  i 


ZERO'S  new  small  Duncan-Compact 
bulk  milk  cooler  is  made  in  sizes  as 
small  as  100  gallons;  the  manufac¬ 
turer  states  that  it  gives  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  bulk  operation  yet  costs 
less  than  can  equipment.  Tank  is 
made  by  the  Zero  Corporation,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mo. 


New  engineering  design  has  com¬ 
bined  all  components  of  POULAN 
chain  saws,  manufactured  by  Beaird- 
Poulan  Inc.,  Shrevesport,  Louisiana. 
Constructed  of  lightweight,  weldable 
aluminym  alloy,  this  chain  saw  con¬ 
tains  few  parts  to  wear  out  or  re¬ 
place. 

Parts  are  shielded  against  blows, 
dirt  and  weather.  The  crankcase  and 
crankcase  cover  have  been  made  as  a 
unit,  and  gas  tank,  filter  and  car¬ 
buretor  compartments  and  handle 
are  all  built  into  one  housing.  The 
engine  and  all  component  parts  have 
been  designed  and  made  by  Beaird- 
Poulan,  which  also  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  service  organization  wherever 
their  saws  are  sold.  - 


Fifty-one  chapters  of  the  Futore 
Farmers  of  America  in  New  York 
State  have  earned  cash  awards  for 
outstanding  crop  demonstrations.  The 
winners  will  share  $1,500  provided 
by  the  program  sponsor,  COOPERA¬ 
TIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

G.L.F.  has  sponsored  the  program 
since  1953,  to  speed  up  adoption  of 
crop  methods  that  improve  the  farm¬ 
er's  net  return.  Local  G.L.F.  service 
agencies  provide  up  to  $30  worth  of 
materials  needed  for  a  chapter's  de¬ 
monstration. 


MYZON  LABORATORIES  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  a  2-in-l  complete  rat  control 
method.  Each  package  contains  two 
ready-to-use  forms  of  pellets  —  a 
meal  form  for  roaming  rats,  and  pel¬ 
lets  that  rats  take  back  to  the  nest 
where  they  kill  colonies  of  fats. 
Freshness  is  achieved  by  packaging 
in  an  airtight  container  which  may 
also  be  used  as  a  bait  station. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ing,  restricted  feeding,  or  the  com¬ 
bination  of  both  management  prac¬ 
tices  will  produce  the  same  result. 

OThe  outstanding  advantage  of  a 
restricted  feeding  program  lies 
in  the  feed  saved  and  the  resulting 
economy  in  the  cost  of  a  pullet. 

©Suggestions:  , 

(a)  To  be  most  successful,  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  should  be  started 
when  the  pullets  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age. 

(b)  Restrict  20  percent  on  a 
poundage  basis. 

(c)  Feed  twice  daily. 

(d)  See  table  for  approximate 
amounts  to  feed.  The  Feeding  Guide 
is  based  upon  the  feeding  of  a  high 
energy  all-mash  or  “complete”  feed. 
Don’t  feed  a  low  energy,  bulky,  or 
more  fibrous  feed  on  a  restricted 
basis. 


RESTRICTED  FEEDING  GUIDE 

Pounds  of  Feed  per  Hundred  Birds 


Age 

wks. 

per  Day* 

Heavy 

B  eeds 
lbs. 

Light 

Breeds 

lbs. 

6 

11 

8 

7 

12 

9 

8 

13 

10 

9 

14 

11 

10 

15 

12 

11 

16 

13 

12 

17 

14 

13 

18 

15 

14 

19 

16 

15 

20 

17 

16 

21 

17 

17 

22 

17 

18 

23 

17 

19 

23 

17 

20 

23 

17 

*Quantity  of  feed  allowed  may  be 
related  to  age.  Heavy  breeds — age 
plus  five  until  23  pounds  is  fed;  light 
breeds  —  age  plus  two  until  17 
pounds  is  fed. 

O  Cautions: 

(a)  In  confinement  rearing  or 
where  feed  is  placed  in  troughs, 
small  groups  of  pullets  (400-500)  are 
more  ,  successfully  managed  than 
large  groups  (1,000  or  more). 

(b)  Without  adequate  feeder 
space  (at  least  six  inches  per  pullet), 
a  restricted  feeding  program  will  not 
be  successful. 

(c)  Failure  to  feed  on  schedule 
may  lead  to  feather  picking  and  oth¬ 
er  problems. 

(d)  Recommended  levels  of  a  pre¬ 
ventative  drug  in  the  feed  may  not 
be  adequate  in  a  restriction  program. 

(e)  If  disease  develops,  full  feed 
.until  the  problem  is  corrected. 

(f)  At  housing  time  culling  for 
health  only  should  be  practiced. 


feibs 


"I  wish  they'd  write  those  names  out  in 
full— I'm  trying  to  teach  him  how  to 
spell!" 


GLF 

ORDER  ROUNDUP 
SPECIALS 


i;  SAVE  TIME  Figure  your  oil,  lubricating  and  anti¬ 
freeze  needs  just  once  for  the  entire  year. 

%  SAVE  WORRY  G.L.F.  will  deliver  your  supplies 

when  you  need  them. 

SAVE  MONEY  All  orders  received  by  October  30 

will  be  billed  at  Order  Roundup  Discount  Prices. 

YOU  SAVE  ALL  YEAR! 

For  sure  starting  on  cold  mornings: 

GLF  Premium  H.D.  Motor  Oil 
YOU  SAVE  6% 

Case  (24  qts.) . $  8.41 

30  Gallon  drum . $  36.52 

GLF  ANTI-FREEZE 


Contains  cooling  system  conditioner  to  protect  your  engine. 
Prevents  rust,  corrosion,  foaming  and  clogging. 

METHANOL 

1  gallon  can . 90c 

drum,  per  gallon  .  .  .75c 


PERMANENT 
1  gallon  can  ...  $  1.89 
drum,  per  gallon  1.74  , 


Also  6%  off  on  G.L.F.  quality  grease,  oil  filters, 
and  all  lubricating  equipment. 

GLF  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


Protect 
stainless  steel, 
keep  milk 
quality  high 


DIRECTIONS  FOB  USE 

1#  *S1  ftmu*  «  I  lo  I  nfra 

•Ilf*  1200  Wfii  mittto  uNim).  b*  brush  or  spq 
0b<>4  Wfttiroj  wfehen  • fen  tel  (toote  IOC  «* 
Set  FtmsM  booUti  to  conffclt  4r«lecs 
*C  i"!  wc.nctfACs 

TtCBV 

OMttr1  Wo»«  »cN 

»<.»> r*» aiis  •  i in\ 

•— t'uOri  i 

CAUTION  -  u  «J  <o-o.'  -<*  «r«.  —A 
pl.-r  •*  -o'..  lo>  o>  loot'  '5  *—*••  o-'d  •>' 
.H.M4.  A -0-1  (oMo»."O»‘0«  O*  *Oo4\ 

KEEP  FROM  FREEZING 
T _  KttSilT  C«M ttU  CMWUTW 


Ptnnsult 


Pennsan  sanitizer  and  cleaner  for  outstanding  performance: 
•  Fast-acting  •  Works  in  hardest  water  to  remove  and  prevent 
milkstone  and  films  •  Brightens  and  conditions  stainless  steel 
— will  not  corrode  it  •  Retains  bactericidal  effectiveness  longer 
— for  as  long  as  24  hours  after  drying  on  stainless  steel. 


SPECIAL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  details  on  how  you  can  get  famous 

OFFER! 

EKC0  kitchen  utensils  at  big  savings  when  you  buy  PENNSAN. 

Another  product  for  healthful  living  from 

PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

B-K  Department 
East:  3  Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
West:  2700  S.  Eastern  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  22,  Calif. 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 

ESTABLISHED  1850 
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RIPE  DRY 

GRAIN 
or 

RICH 
TASTY  SILAGE 


DeKalb  for  Grain— DeKalb 
for  Silage.  It’s  DeKalb  ALL  the 
Way.  You  want  big  yields  of  ripe,  dry  grain?  O.K.  .  .  .  Plant  DeKalb 
for  big  harvests  of  solid,  sound  ears  with  husks  that  open  up  early 
for  rapid  drying.  You  want  lots  of  palatable,  high-nutrient  silage? 
O.K.  .  .  .  DeKalb  silage  varieties  can  help  you  get  heavy  tonnages 
of  rich  foliage  and  quality  grain  which  ripens  to  the  exact  stage  for 
silo-filling  .  .  .  top-notch  quality  feed.  Plant  DeKalb  ALL  the  way! 


*uuj\x 

sx-u’f  a Mi 

breeding 

and  reg^l  rate 

totlnage  }b  is  ai 
as  3nr?mer 
tha*  Sudan  to  50 

’DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 

DeKalb,  Illinois 


forrw^ 

rTy  maturing 
LtVe^  of  tremen- 
rgburu  ot  targe, 

iuCwds  combine 

Ln  beads  inedium 

i  leaves  on  *“oduce 

?1» nll  ot  outstand- 


On  the  farm  of  Marvin  Bly  and  his  son  Everth,  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  hay 
bales  are  elevated  to  the  peak  of  the  barn,  where  a  conveyor  runs  the  length 
of  the  barn  and  can  dump  them  wherever  the  operator  wishes.  The  hay  is 
cut  with  a  combination  mower-conditioner,  field  baled  the  next  day,  and 
loaded  into  the  wagon  with  a  “kicker.” 


No  Backache  in 
Handling  Cow  Feed 


Before  hay  is  put  in  the  barn  it  is  dried  on  these  wagons,  using  heat.  Mr.  Bly 
has  four  of  them,  these  three  and  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Heat  is  applied  for  somewhere  between  12  and  24  hours.  This 
shed,  where  the  hay  is  dried,  was  built  three  years  ago. 


The  Bly  herd  is  fed  green  chop  in  the  bunker  in  the  background,  the  cows 
getting  about  90%  of  their  summer  feed  this  way.  This  year  a  considerable 
acreage  of  oats  were  chopped  for  this  purpose. 


DEKALB 

CORN  &  SORGHUM 

“DEKALB”  is  a  Brand  Name.  The  number  is  a  Variety  Designation. 


VACC I  NATE  and  BE  SAFE! 

.  ..  — 

THE  peak  op  quality 

COLORADO 

Veterinary  b/o/ogico/s 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biologicais 
^  have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  Dealers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  16  COLO. 


SEND 

NOW 

FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  are  packed.  Designed  to 
relieve  soreness  .  .  .  congestion. 
You  will  like  this  modern,  more 
effective  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naij tor's 

UDDER 

BALM 


Now  you  can  get 

FREE  HOT  WATER 

from  your  bulk  milk  cooler  by  installing 

Thriftchanger 


Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


■mrir* 


Other  feed  is  moved  the  easy  way,  grain  is  delivered  in  bulk;  they  have 
one  self-unloading  wagon  and  two  false  endgate  wagons  for  unloading  silage. 

The  Blys  also  hire  lime  and  some  fertilizer  custom  spread,  they  have  a 
bulk  milk  tank  (but  without  a  pipeline  system),  and  the  barn  is  equipped  with 
a  gutter  cleaner. 


would  welcome  fewer  but  bigger 
shows.  Perhaps  the  goal  might  be 
two  shows  centrally  located — one  to 
be  a  summer  field  day,  the  other  to 
be  a  winter  show  participated  in  by 
a  large  number  of  farm  groups.  In 
one  sense,  the  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  hold  the  key.  If 
they  refuse  to  exhibit  at  a  relatively 
small  show,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
fold  up. 


AUTOMATIC  GATES 
SAVE  TIME 

By  R.  B.  FURRY* 

ARE  YOU  tired  of  hopping  on  and 
off  the  tractor  or  climbing  in  and 
out  of  your  truck  to  open  a  gate? 
If  you  are,  maybe  a  homemade  au¬ 
tomatic  gate  is  just  the  answer  for 
you. 

One  type  of  automatic  gate  opens 
by  nudging  it  with  the  bumper  of 
your  truck  or  car.  The  gate  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  two  short  cables  attached 
to  the  top  of  a  pole  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  drive.  The  gate  pivots 
on  the  pole,  causing  two  short 
lengths  of  chain  attached  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  cables  to  wrap  part  way 
around  the  top  of  the  pole.  The 
gate’s  own  weight  causes  the  chains 
to  unwrap  after  the  vehicle  goes 
through.  This  action  closes  the  gate 
by  itself.  The  center  pivot  pole  is 
kept  straight  and  true  by  bracing 
it  with  either  a  plank  or  two  short 
cables  attached  to  poles  set  on  each 
side  of  the  gate  ends. 

Stay  Seated 

Another  automatic  gate  is  design¬ 
ed  to  be  opened  from  a  tractor  seat 
or  from  horseback.  Instead  of 
swinging  open  horizontally  like  the 
bumper  type  gate,  this  gate  opens 
by  raising  vertically  out  of  the  way 
— like  at  railroad  crossings.  The 
gate  itself  is  hooked  to  a  set  of  par¬ 
allel  linkage  bars  made  of  2  x  4’s. 
A  pair  of  steel  rods  connects  one 
of  the  gate  linkage  bars  with  an 
overhead  lever  arm.  Pulling  down 
on  a  chain  attached  to  the  lever  arm 
causes  the  lever  to  raise  the  rod  and 
lift  the  gate  up  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  two  lever  arms  for  the  gate — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fence.  The 
lever  arms  can  be  weighted  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  weight  of  the  gate 
and  make  opening  it  easy,  and  clos¬ 
ing  smooth. 

Plans  for  both  of  these  gates  can 
be  obtained  from: 

Extension  Plan  Service 

Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Riley-Robb  Hall 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  order  by  '  plan  number. 
Send  remittance  with  your  order  — 
each  plan  costs  25  cents. 

Plan  No.  Description 

5467  Automatic  Gate  (vertical 
lift) 

5614  Auto  Bumper  Gate 


’'"Agricultural  Engineer,  Cornell 
University 
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It  might  be  argued  that  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  State  might  find 
it  difficult  to  travel  to  attend  cen¬ 
trally  located  shows,  but  with  mod¬ 
ern  travel  facilities  it  is  no  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  go  to  the 
county  fair.  Certainly  the  problem 
is  one  that  needs  careful  thought  and 
one  that  should  eventually  be  decid¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  the  best  interest 
of  farmers  and  manufacturers. 


INVITED! 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THE  LATEST 
MACHINERY,  THE  MOST  MODERN  METHODS  OF 
PROFITABLE  MATERIALS  HANDLING  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Individual  Farmer  Counseling 

The  money  you  make  from  farming  is  very  much  determined 
by  how  you  farm  not  so  much  by  what  you  produce. 

Take  the  way  in  which  you  move 
materials  around  your  farm  for  instance. 
What’s  wrong  with  just  picking  them  up  and  moving  them? 
There’s  nothing  wrong. with  it  (that  is,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it’s  costing  you  money  in  man  hours,  your 
own  and  that  of  your  hired  help).  And  it’s  painfully  slow, 
especially  in  today’s  competitive  market. 
The  answer?  A  complete  materials  handling  system. 
Does  this  involve  a  lot  of  money?  No!  In  fact,  you  may 
already  have  a  good  start  with  your  present  equipment. 
The  trick  is  in  how  you  use  that  equipment.  The  question 
is:  Are  you  getting  a  continuous,  systematic  flow  of 
materials  from  the  field  to  the  farmyard  and  then 
to  the  market  place?  Are  you? 
Why  not  make  it  a  point  to  find  out  soon.  Plan 
a  visit  to  the  Farm  Materials  Handling  Exhibition  NOW. 


Showing  Farm 
Machinery 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

for  one  day,  and  gradually  other 
machinery  than  that  used  for  pota¬ 
toes  began  to  be  shown.  As  a  result 
this  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
“Farm  Machinery  Show  and  Demon¬ 
stration”  and  was  a  two-day  affair. 

In  recent  years  Hay  Days  have 
become  quite  popular — sometimes  on 
a  one-county  basis  and  sometimes 
by  cooperation  of  two  or  three  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  Here  the  emphasis 
is  on  hay  harvesting  equipment. 
But  putting  on  a  successful  Hay  Day 
is  a  real  job  and  relatively  few 
counties  feel  they  want  to  do  it  year 
after  year. 

Also,  this  year  a  new  venture  is 
being  started  in  the  form  of  a  Ma¬ 
terials  Handling  Exhibition  at  Alfred 
University  on  October  4  and  5.  The 
moving  spirit  in  this  is  New  York 


FREE 

ADMISSION 


TO  BE  HELD  ON  GROUNDS  OF 
ALFRED  TECH— OCTOBER  4  AND  5 
12  Miles  South  of  Hornell  Near  Route  21 


Sponsored  By 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CORPORATION 

Co-Sponsors 

•  Successful  Farming  Magazine 
•  New  York  State  Farm  Electrification  Council 
•  New  York  State  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Association 


In  Conjunction  With 
•  State  University  Agricultural 
&  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred 


State  Electric  and  Gas  Corporation 
with  the  cooperation  of  Alfred  State 
College,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
many  other  groups.  Here  there  will 
be  a  program  of  information  plus 
exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  equipment 
with  emphasis  on  materials  hand¬ 
ling. 

No  one  can  say  certainly  what 
the  future  will  hold.  It  would  seem 
that  both  farmers  and  exhibitors 
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PREFERRED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  FOR 

15  YEARS...  Poulan  Chain  Saws  have  been 
proved  for  15  years,  under  gruelling  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  job,  by  professional  sawyers  in 
the  woods.  Now  Poulan  sets1  the  standard 
in  expanding  areas  with  a  choice  of  six 
new  models  designed,  powered  and  priced 
for  every  cutting  requirement.  Experience, 
craftsmanship  and  precision  machining 
makes  every  Poulan  a  quality  tool.  Weight 
for  weight  .  .  .  dollar  for  dollar  .  .  .  each 
Poulan  Chain  Saw  packs  more  power  than 
any  other  quality  saw  you  can  buy. 


•  EASIER  STARTING 

•  BALANCED  DESIGN 

•  UNITIZED  CONSTRUCTION 

•  WORK  GROUPED  CONTROLS 

•  ENCLOSED  CARBURETOR 
AND  AIR  FILTER 


6  NEW  MODELS 


to  choose  from 


Dedicate  Cayuga  Center 


Here  are  some  of  the  folks  who 
did  the  honors  at  the  recent '  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Cayuga  County  (New 
York)  Farm,  Home  and  4-H  Center. 
Left  to  right  are:  Maurice  Schwarz, 
Mayor  of  Auburn;  Arbon  Hatfield, 
Moravia,  president  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Extension  Service  Associa¬ 
tion;  Patricia  Davis,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Davis,  Genoa; 
Charles  Riley,  Sennett,  chairman  of 
the  fund  raising  committee;  George 


Train,  City  Manager  of  Auburn; 
Don  Wickham,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture;  Dr.  M.  C.  Bond, 
state  director  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice;  Howard  Turner,  Aubunr,  fund 
drive  leader;  and  Darus  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  new  Center  houses 
the  three  departments  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  also  the  offices  of 
the  ASC,  county  Farm  Bureau,  SCS, 
and  Cooperative  Farm  Credit. 


POULAN 


See  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration 


i  rvi 


SHREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA 


Manufactured  by  BEAIRD-POULAN,  INC. 


CHAMPION  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW 
UP  TO  70  FEET 

Front  and  rear  models  to  fit  all  makes 
of  tractors  and  all  four  wheel  drive  Jeeps 
and  Trucks.  PTO  and  engine'  driven. 
Will  clear  roads  in  minutes.  Eliminates 
snow  fences  for  re-drifting. 

f“  —  ““.Mail  coupon  for  complete  information  “  —  - 

Name  .  | 

Address  . I 

Town  . State...., .  • 

Tel  . County . .  * 

Name  of  Tractor  . * 

Model  . . . 


FEEDER  CALVES 
300  SALE  300 
ANGUS  and  HEREFORD 
Oct.  1 8th,  1961 

At  Altamont  Fair  Grounds 
Altamont,  New  York 

AM  Calves  Weighed  and  Graded 
New  York  Beef  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project 

For  Information  contact: 

Mrs.  Louis  Viola,  Sec. 

Fleischmanns,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

Oct.  18  at  Altamont,  Fairgrounds 
Oct.  26  at  Dryden,  Empire  Livestock  Market 
Oct.  28  at  Caledonia,  Empire  Livestock  Market 
Nov.  1  at  Rath,  Empire  Lives! ock  Market 
Nov.  8  at  Pike,  Fairgrounds 

All  Sales  7:30  P.M.— Calves  graded— Sold  in  uniform  lots— by  sex— Grade— Weight 

lor  more  information — Iiay  Nichols,  Alton,  I*.  Y. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  cants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

.  Pants  only  $1.00  Shirts  only  .50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

'  Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 

|](BfKii  Gabardine-lik^  shirts  only  .75 

|  j  Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

vlH  ||  Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

I '  ^^glf  colors  . $1.00 

llll  Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
ill  Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD. 
§||1  All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
f|||,  Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro- 
Ilf'.  fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac- 
||||  tion  guaranteed. 

*  PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


•v: ",  V  . 


Solve  your  snow  problems — contact: 


VALLEY  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Warsaw,  New  York 
Phone:  540 


The  gentleman  in  the  fur  coat — Jonbor  Winterthur  Victor  Zeus — wants  no 
part  of  going  to  Greece.  John  Boor,  a  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  dairyman,  finally 
got  him  headed  toward  the  land  of  the  Acropolis. 

New  York  Cows  To  Greece 


SHAKING  off  a  5,000  mile  flight 
and  a  radical  change  of  climate, 
61  cattle  from  New  York  State  are 
reportedly  “doing  fine”  in  their  new 
homes  in  Greece.  The  recent  ship¬ 
ment  of  Holsteins,  Brown  Swiss,  and 
Herefords  were  trucked  to  New 
York  City’s  Idlewild  Airport.  A  KLM 
“flying  cattle  car”  carried  them  on 
the  last  leg  of  the  long  trip. 

All  of  the  animals  were  selected 
for  export  by  Professor  Stanley  J. 
Brownell  of  Cornell  University.  They 
are  slated  for  key  roles  in  a  national 
livestock  improvement  program  he 
organized  during  two  ICA  missions 
to  Greece.  Six  Herefords,  consigned 
by  Eugene  Forrestell  of  Medina, 
were  the  first  beef  animals  involved 
in  this  program. 

Consigners  of  dairy  cattle,  all 
from  the  Empire  State,  included: 
Adam  Vormwald,  Tully;  Fred  Van- 
Schaick,  Cortland;  Riehlman  Farms, 
Homer;  Elsworth  Dunkle,  King 
Ferry;  Robert  H.  Phalen,  Stanley; 


Burton  Ingles,  Clifton  Springs;  Col. 
Carey  H.  Brown,  Scottsville;  John 
Boor,  Horseheads;  Owen  Hofbauer, 
Pine  City. 

Brown  Swiss  —  Lawrence  Dann, 
Horseheads;  Ward,  Isabell,  Charles, 
Karen,  and  Carl  Goodwin,  all  of 
Guilford;  Roger  and  Helen  Marshall, 
Genoa ;  KaGY  Farm,  Medina; 
George  Smith  Estate,  Cobleskill; 
Maynard  S.  Myers,  Cobleskill;  and 
Howard  Pangburn,  Hastings. 


See  Che  l»lg 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXHIBIT 
OC  TOBER  4-5 
Alfred  Tech, 
Alfred,  New  York 
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Steuben  County  had  20 
entries  in  their  contest. 
Shown  left  to  right  are  the 
judges,  Mrs.  Jean  Harring¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Eloise  Ackerson, 
and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Sym- 
onds.  Mrs.  Ackerson  holds 
the  prize  winning  loaf, 
baked  by  Mrs.  Alice  Mc- 
Carrick. 

— Photo:  Robert  Dennis.  Hornell 
Evening  Tribune 


Bread  Contest  News 

By  AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN,  Home  Editor 


IN  MANY  Grange  halls  throughout 
the  State,  homemade  bread  has 
continued  to  hold  the  spotlight  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  as  contestants 
in  the  big  baking  Contest,  sponsored 
jointly  by  New  York  State  Grange 
and  American  Agriculturist,  vied  for 
county  honors.  Our  list  of  county 
winners  is  now  complete,  and  next 
month  these  winners  will  compete  in 
the  finals,  to  be  held  in  Utica  at  the 
State  Grange  annual  meeting. 

The  latest  champions  include 
Jacob  Sattel,  a  Grange  brother  from 
Monroe  County,  who  won  over 
eleven  women  contestants.  Names  of 
the  winners  received  since  our  July 
news  article  was  written  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


POMONA  WINNERS 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Chenango 

Kelley 

Mrs. 

Helen  Zukauskas 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs. 

Hilda  Mosher 

Madison 

Owaghena 

Mrs. 

Paul  Petreikis 

Monroe 

Irondquoit 

Mr.  Jacob  Sattel 

Montgomery 

Mapletown 

Miss  Jean  Meyers 

Niagara 

Pekin 

Mrs. 

Millard  Freeman 

Oneida 

Pleasant  Valley  Mrs.  Esther  Rockwell 

Onondaga 

Tully  Valley 

Mrs. 

Robert  Haynes,  Jr. 

Putrram 

Gleneida 

Mrs.  Clara  Baxter 

Rensselaer 

Melrose 

Mrs. 

Marion  Cross 

Saratoga 

Wilton 

Mrs. 

Florence  Pickett 

Schenectady 

Scotch  Church 

Mrs. 

Max  Elder 

Schuyler 

Schuyler 

Mrs. 

Esther  Meehan 

St.  Lawrence 

Crary  Mills 

Mrs. 

Harriet  Hundley 

Suffolk 

Southampton 

Mrs. 

Chas.  Schader.  Jr. 

Warren 

Mohican 

Mrs.  J.  Floyd  Sleight 

Yates 

Crystal  Valley 

M^s. 

Olive  Webster 

Reports  from  the  Pomona  Grange 
Service  &  Hospitality  Committee 
chairmen,  who  have  charge  of  the 
county  contests,  are  often  filled  with 
interesting  details. 

The  Madison  County  chairman, 
Mrs.  Stanley  Markowski,  writes, 
“We  had  nino  beautiful  loaves  of 
bread,  and  the  judges  started  work 
after  a  bountiful  dinner  was  served 
by  the  Brookfield  Grange  ladies. 
Mrs.  Paul  Petreikis,  our  winner, 
bakes  for  her  family  all  the  time. 
She  lives  on  a  farm  and  has  one  son 
who  graduated  from  high  school  this 
year.” 

Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Hunt,  Rensselaer 
County,  says,  “Six  of  our  eight 
Granges  entered  the  contest.  Our 
county  winner,  Mrs.  Marion  Cross, 
has  a  family  and  is  secretary  of  her 


Grange.  Our  third-place  winner  is  a 
brand  new  Granger,  only  fourteen 
years  old.” 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Horton,  Schenectady 
County,  reports,  “Our  winner,  Mrs. 
Max  Elder,  is  a  lovely  woman  with 
white  hair.  She  is  very  active  and 
bakes  for  anything  that  comes  along 
— just  because  she  likes  to  bake!” 

We  will  publish  the  exciting  story 
of  the  bread  contest  finals  soon 
after  the  event.  Each  county  winner 
is  in  line  for  one  or  more  of  the 
valuable  prizes  awarded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  advertisers,  as  well 
as  cash  prizes  from  State  Grange 
and  American  Agriculturist.  They 
are  prizes  any  homemaker  would  be 
thrilled  to  win! 


The  Tompkins  County  contest  was  held 
when  Pomona  Grange  met  at  New- 
field.  Shown  above  is  winner,  Mrs. 
Elma  O’Connor,  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  home  editor,  Augusta  Chap¬ 
man. 


1,1 'S-  Wm.  MacDougall 
Cortland  County 


Mrs.  Joseph  Giordano 
Franklin  County 


Jacob  Sattel 
Monroe  County 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Hall 
Allegany  County 


Your  clock  and  radio  are  two  essential  harvesting  tools,  from  the 
day  the  first  field  of  early-cut  hay  is  mowed  in  unpredictable  May, 
through  the  day  the  last  field  of  late-maturing  corn  for  grain  is 
picked  in  blustery  December.  And  that  same  handy  harvest  help  is 
at  your  finger  tips  for  every  crop  from  Apples  to  Zinnias. 


Your  best  radio  guide  to  good  harvesting  weather  is  WEATHER 
ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and  6:15  P.  M.,  over 


these  stations. 

- 7 - - - 

FM  STATIONS 

1 

Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96.1  me. 

Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valiey-Aibany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

,■  DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOIV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfield-Buff  a  lo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

s' 

AM  STATIONS 

Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Remsen-Utica 

WREM 

1480  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Brought  to  You  At  7:15  A.M.  Over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 

»  . 


NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
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MBARD  658 


qjaMaigju 


ANY  HIGHER  POWERED 
SAW  TO  OUTCUT  THIS 

LOMBARD 


•  Lightweight  powerhead  weighs  only  I8V2  lbs. 
(less  bar  and  chain) 

•  Popular  "Upright  Engine"  construction 

•  "Power  Packed"  for  real  cutting  action 


WITH  EXCLUSIVE 
"BALANCED  DESIGN" 
AND 

VERSAMATIC  CLUTCH" 

New  "laid-down"  5.8  engine 
—  outcuts,  outperforms  high¬ 
er  powered  saws 
Streamlined  design  —  most 
modern  in  the  industry 
Lightweight  powerhead  — 
weighs  only  1 9 V2  lbs.  (less 
bar  and  chain) 
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Feed  Good  Cows  Liberally 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 


to  liberal  feeding  was  demonstrated 
rather  dramatically  in  recent  field 
tests  with  48  herds  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  E.  C.  Charron  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  GLF  Exchange.  In  these  herds, 
95  percent  of  all  cows  increased  milk 
production  with  heavier  rates  of 
feeding — the  average  increase  2,031 
pounds  per  cow  on  a  predicted  an¬ 
nual  basis.  Some  of  the  better  cows 
responded  with  increases  equal  to 
more  than  4,500  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow. 

You  may  immediately  raise  this 
question,  “Does  this  heavier  rate  of 
feeding  result  in  greater  profits?” 
In  most  cases  the  answer  is  yes, 
while  in  others  it  may  be  no.  Let’s 
look  at  a  few  factors  that  relate  to 
the  economy  of  grain  feeding. 

Profitable  Grain  Feeding 

Every  dairyman  is  constantly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  most  profitable  level  of  grain 
feeding.  The  important  factors  to 
consider  are:  (a)  the  price  of  milk, 
(b)  the  price  of  grain,  (c)  the  rela¬ 
tive  price  of  grain  and  hay,  (d)  the 
inherited  capacity  of  the  cow  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  and  (e)  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  roughages  fed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years  in  which  I 
have  been  familiar  with  dairying  in 
New  York  and  the  Northeast,  4t  has 
generally  paid  good  dairymen  to 
feed  good  cows  liberally  with  grain 
in  accordance  with  their  daily  needs. 

Notice  that  I  $aid  “good”  dairy¬ 
men  along  with  “good”  cows.  By  a 
good  dairyman  I  mean  the  fellow 
who  follows  his  cows  closely  and 
pays  strict  attention  to  the  various 
management  details.  Usually  he  pro¬ 
vides  good  pastures  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  high-quality  hay  and  silage 
during  the  winter.  He  will  feed  and 
manage  his  cows  to  prevent  summer 
slumps  in  milk  production.  He  will 
get  his  cows  on  full  feed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  freshening,  and  will 
feed  and  manage  them  to  keep  the 
milk  flow  at  a  high  level  as  long  as 
possible. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  feed  grain  to  cows  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  needs.  Even  where 
“thumb  rules”  are  followed,  such 
rules  usually  will  overfeed  the  low 
producers  and  underfeed  the  high 
producers.  This  is  because  such  rules 
do  not  allow  for  the  influence  of  for¬ 
age  on  its  consumption.  Also,  very 
high  producers  simply  cannot  eat 
enough  forages  to  supply  their  needs 
for  nutrients.  To  do  a  really  good 
job  of  feeding  grain  the  amount 
should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  roughage  con¬ 
sumed,  the  size  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow,  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  'and  its  fat  test.  The  best 
feeding  tables  and  guides  in  use  to¬ 
day  will  take  all  of  these  factors 
into  consideration.  But  the  man  who 
follows  individual  cows  closely 
doesn’t  need  a  feeding  table. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
grain  feeding  tables  or  guides  are 
just  what  they  indicate  —  they  are 
guides.  A  good  dairyman  will  use 
his  cow  sense  and  judgment  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  response  of  the  individual 
cows.  He  Xfcill  probably  add  more 
feed  as  long  as  the  increase  in  milk 
yield  makes  it  economically  desir¬ 
able. 

Feeding  cows  according  to  their 
needs  and  responses  undoubtedly  is 
most  important  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  lactation.  It 
should  start  several  weeks  before 
calving  so  the  cow  will  be  in  mod¬ 


erately  good  condition  at  calving 
time.  Avoid  an  over-fat  condition  of 
the  cow. 

Feed  each  cow  liberally  after 
freshening  as  long  as  she  responds 
in  milk  yield,  being  careful  not  to 
throw  her  off  feed.  Keep  increasing 
the  rate  of  grain  feeding  as  long  as 
the  cow  continues  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  present  time  when 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  grain  is  more 
than  offset  by' the  price  of  a  pound 
of  milk,  it  is  profitable  to  feed  more 
grain  as  long  as  you  get  about  a 
pound  of  milk  in  response.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  her  responses  at  the  milk 
pail  you  will  learn  when  she  ceases 
to  increase  in  milk  production  with 
increased  grain  feeding.  When  this 
occurs,  continue  grain  feeding  at  the 
level  established  as  long  as  the  cow 
maintains  her  level  of  production, 
Then  as  the  cow  drops  two  to  three 
pounds  in  daily  milk  .production,  you 
may  want  to  decrease  grain  by  one 
pound  daily. 

This  system  of  feeding  will  give 
your  good  cows  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  much  they  will 
produce.  There  is  no  evidence  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  liberal  grain  feeding  in 
amounts  that  cows  handle  satisfac¬ 
torily  will  cause  udder  damage,  con¬ 
gestion,  or  mastitis.  But  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  getting  cows  on 
full  feed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
calving  may  be  helpful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  ketosis. 

Hay  Consumption 

The  amount  of  hay  and  other 
roughages  consumed  by  a  dairy  cow 
will  be  related  to  body  capacity  and 
appetite  of  the  cow,  to  the  quality 
of  the  forage,  and  to  the  other  feeds 
in  the  ration. /Proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  roughages  and  concentrates 
is  desirable. 

We  have  emphasized  for  many 
years  that  the  cow  is  the  best  judge 
of  roughage  quality.  The  better  the 
quality,  the  more  she  will  eat.  And 
for  each  pound  of  high-quality  hay 
or  other  fqrage  a  cow  consumes  she' 
will  get  more  nutrients  or  energy 
than  she  will  from  low-quality  for¬ 
age.  With  high-quality  forage  your 
cows  will  give  a  much  greater  re¬ 
sponse  for  the  grain  you  feed  than 
they  will  when  low-quality  forages 
are  fed. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  with 
extremely  heavy  rates  of  concen¬ 
trate  feeding,  the  consumption  of 
forages  will  decline.  The  amount  of 
decline  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  r-oughage.  With  low-quality 
hay  you  can’t  force  cows  to  eat  more 
of  it  simply  by  reducing  the  grain. 
If  you  try,  you  probably  will  lose 
some  production. 

Because  of  wet  weather  through¬ 
out  the  hay  curing  season  in  1961, 
with  much  late-cut  hay,  the  quality, 
of  hay  generally  available  for  feed¬ 
ing  next  winter  is  lower  than  usual 
This  makes  it  exceedingly  important 
to  take  hay  quality  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  feeding  your  cows  this  fall 
and  winter.  Hay  that  was  cut  late 
or  is  low  in  quality  because  of  bad 
.weather  will  not  be  palatable  to 
cows  and  they  will  eat  less  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Heavier  grain  feeding  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  capitalize  on 
the  inherited  ability  of  your  cows  to 
produce. 

I  often  think  of  a  remark  that 
W.  K.  Hepburn,  Sr.  made  to  me  one 
time  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
well-known  Emmadine  Farm  Guern¬ 
seys  at  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  He 
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said,  “There  is  nothing  that  can  take 
the  place  of  high-quality  hay  in  the 
winter  ration  of  our  cows.  We  have 
always  followed  the  rule  of  letting 
our  cows  have  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat,  and  then  supplement  the  rough- 
age  with  grain  according  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  the  cows.”  It’s  too 
late  now  to  change  the  quality  of 
your  hay  for  this  winter,  but  good 
dairymen  appreciate  its  value  in  get¬ 
ting  economical  milk  production. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why 
dairy  farming  predominates  in  New 
York  agriculture  is  because  large 
acreages  of  our  soils  are  suited  to 
the  production  of  forage  crops. 
Dairy  cattle  have  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tems  to  consume  and  utilize  large 
quantities  of  forages  which  makes 
up  about  70  percent  of  the  total  feed 
supply.  Thus  our  cows  are  the  major 
markets  for  these  feeds  our  soils 
produce  in  the  largest  acreages  and 
tonnages. 

The  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the 
cows  used  in  converting  these  home¬ 
grown  forages  and  grains,  and  pur¬ 
chased  grains,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  dairyman,  play  the  essential 
roles  in  determining  the  success  of 
the  dairy  farm  business. 

Silage  Value 

A  season  that  is  bad  for  hay  mak¬ 
ing  often  is  a  good  one  for  corn 
silage.  This  is  probably  true  this 
year.  On  those  farms  where  the  silos 
will  be  filled  this  month  with  good- 
quality  corn,  this  silage  will  go  a 
long  way  in  supplementing  low- 
quality  hay  and'  in  helping  to  get 
high  production  from  your  cows  this 
winter. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  plan  on  the  supply  of  corn  for 
silage.  I’m  not  sure  that  I  know  the 
answer,  but  a  limited  amount  of 
checking  indicates  a  liberal  supply 
of  corn  silage  on  most  farms.  Heavi¬ 
er  rates  of  fertilization  and  plenty 
of  rainfall  have  combined  in  many 
cases  to  give  greater  tonnages  from 
fewer  acres. 

Where  the  supply  of  silage  is  low, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  more 
hay,  let  the  cows  pick  it  over  to  get 
the  more  nytritious  portions  and 
then  depend  on  heavier  rates  of 
grain  feeding  to  obtain  the  inherited 
productive  capacities  from  the  cows. 
With  unlimited  amounts  of  corn 
silage  available,  feed  it  liberally — 
well-eared  corn  silage  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  you  can  use. 

i 

Feeding  Young  Cows 

Young  dairy  cows  milking  in  their 
first,  second,  or  third  lactations  need 
more  feed  in  relation  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion  than  do  mature  cows.  This  is 


true  because  these  heifers  are  still 
growing  and  must  provide  for  this 
growth  in  size.  Most  of  the  feeding 
standards  and  feeding  guides  have 
been  worked  out  for  mature  cows. 

If  young  cows  are  fed  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  feeding  guides  it 
means  simply  that  they  will  not  get 
enough  feed  to  meet  all  of  their  nu¬ 
tritive  requirements.  In  our  long¬ 
time  nutrition  experiments,  some  of 
the  animals  that  were  underfed  up 
to  their  first  calving  just  about 
doubled  in  weight  by  their  second 
calving  when  they  were  fed  liberally. 

Most  good  dairymen  appreciate 
the  need  for  extra  feed  for  young 
growing  cows  and  have  provided  it. 
Usually  these  animals  can  get  the 
extra  nutrients  needed  from  the  pas¬ 
tures  in  summer  and  from  liberal 


feeding  of  high-quality  hays  and  sil¬ 
ages  during  the  winter.  If  they  have 
the  opportunity,  young  cows  will  eat 
enough  more  of  these  forages  to 
compensate  for  their  additional  nu¬ 
tritive  needs.  The  need  in  first  calf 
heifers  amounts  to  about  2.0  to  2.5 
lbs.  of  grain  daily  or  its  equivalent 
in  3  to  4  lbs.  of  good  hay. 

DHIC  Recommendations 

Those  dairymen  in  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Cooperatives  with  the 
records  being  computed  in  our 
Dairy  Records  Laboratory  at  Cor¬ 
nell  are  now  getting  a  very  valu¬ 
able  feeding  service. 

The  supervisor  reports  on  a  herd 
basis  the  daily  rate  of  roughage  ac¬ 
tually  eaten,  the  quality  of  forage, 
and  in  the  case  of  succulent  feeds, 
the  estimated  percent  of  dry  matter. 


Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration,  along  with  size  of  the 
cows,  daily  milk  production  and  fat 
test,  recommended  levels  of  grain 
feeding  are  calculated  for  each  cow. 

This  service,  of  course,  is  based  on 
the  contribution  of  the  roughage  to 
the  feeding  program.  The  energy 
furnished  will  be  determined  by  the 
pounds  consumed  per  day,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  dry  matter  and  the  net 
energy  value  per  unit  of  dry  matter. 

But  don’t  think  your  skill  as  a 
feeder  is  eliminated.  It  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  and  as  one  of  my  associates 
has 'said,  “The  eye  of  the  feeder  pre¬ 
vents  the  cow  from  going  off  feed.” 
We  might  add  to  this  that  the  eye 
of  the  dairyman  enables  him  to 
capitalize  on  the  capacity  of  his 
cows  to  produce. 


CHA  MPS 

AT  NYABC  SHOW 


GRAND  CHAMPION  GUERNSEY 


HANOVER  HILL  PRE  BOUNTIFUL 

1st  Guernsey  Dry  Cow  (3  years  or  Over) 

Sire:  Predictor 

Owner:  Henry  I.  Christa!,  Yorktown  Heights 


GRAND  CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE 


MARY-AYR  DEE 

1st  Ayrshire  Aged  Cow 

Sire:  Champion 

Owner:  James  Repard,  Canandaigua 


You  can  have  show  and  production  champions  in 
your  herd  by  breeding  100%  the  NYABC  way. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  JERSEY 
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J.  M.  MARVEL  LADY 
1st  Jersey  Aged  Cow 
Sire:  Eclipse 

Owner:  Ralph  Taylor,  Jr.,  Walton 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BROWN  SWISS 


VINE  VALLEY  DESIGN'S  PAULINE 

1st  Brown  Swiss  Dry  Cow  (3  Years  or  Over) 

Sire:  Pearson 

Owner:  Leon  Button,  Rushville 
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MERCK 


CATTLE  HEALTH 
BULLETIN 


CAKED  UDDER  CAN  T  BE  PRE¬ 
VENTED  ...  IT  CAN  BE  TREATED 

Caked  udder  or  mammary  edema 
is  frequently  encountered  in  high- 
producing  heifers  and  cows  shortly 
before  or  after  calving. 

The  painful  swelling — which  often 
extends  from  the  floor  of  the  chest 
to  the  udder — can  result  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  milk  revenue  for  1  to  2 
weeks  or  longer.  If  the  condition  is 
neglected,  or  is  a  chronic  problem 
at  calving  time,  the  udder  attach¬ 
ments  may  break  down  prema¬ 
turely  and  reduce  the  productive 
life  of  a  valuable  animal. 

CAUSE  OF  CAKED  UDDER 
STILL  NOT  KNOWN 

The  exact  cause  of  caked  udder  is 
still  not  known.  Most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  are  due  to  the  strain  placed 
on  the  heifer  or  cow  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  onset  of  lactation.  The 
changes  in  blood  protein  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  immune 
bodies  for  the  colostrum  or  first 
milk,  are  believed  to  be  important 
contributing  factors. 

NOTE:  A  change  in  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  a  reduction  in  grain, 
will  not,  in  most  cases,  prevent 
udder  edema.  In  fact,  reducing  the 
grain  intake  of  high-producing 
animals  just  after  calving  may  in¬ 
crease  the  possibility  of  ketosis  or 
acetonemia. 

NEW  VETERINARY  DRUG 

PROMISES  PROMPT  RELIEF 
OF  UDDER  EDEMA 

Caked  udder  can  now  be  treated 
with  a  new,  effective  drug, 
DIURIL®  Boluses  available  from 
your  veterinarian.  Ineffective,  time- 
consuming  practices  such  as  the 
use  of  massage,  mild  liniments,  bag 
balms,  and  hot  Epsom  Salt  packs 
can  now  be  eliminated. 

After  treatment  with  the  blue 
DIURIL  Boluses,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  veterinarian,  you  will 
probably  see  and  feel  a  difference 
in  24-48  hours  as  the  hard,  tender 
and  swollen  bag  becomes  soft  and 
pliable.  Warning:  milk  taken  from 
dairy  animals  during  treatment  and 
for  three  days  after  latest  treat¬ 
ment,  must  not  be  used  for  food. 

DIURIL  Boluses  for  caked  udder 
or  mammary  edema  problems  — 
before  and  after  calving  —  are 
available  only  through  your  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rahway,  New  Jersey 

®  Trademark  of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
for  chlorothiazide. 
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Oliver  Cook  opens  the  throttle  on  his  economical  substitute  for  tractor  belt 
power.  Over  the  years,  it  has  boosted  many  a  ton  into  his  four  silos. 


Greene  County  Dairy  Farm 


EVER  HEAR  of  East  Durham, 
New  York?  It’s  a  small  town  in 
Greene  County,  the  same  size  as 
hundreds  of  others  that  are  hardly 
known  by  persons  outside  the  local 
area.  But  many  folks  who  live  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  and  other 
large  cities  know  the  location  of 
East  Durham.  “Tourist  farming”  is 
a  huge  business  in  the  area;  during 
the  summer  the  streets  swarm  with 
vacationers  —  and  I  mean  streets, 
not  just  sidewalks. 

But  there  are  also  a  number  of 
farms  in  the  traditional  definition 
around  East  Durham.  These  farm 
families  epjoy  year  ’round  the  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  and  elbow  room  of  the 
nearby  Catskill  mountains  so  attac- 
tive  to  the  area’s  summer  visitors. 

Family  Farm 

One  such  farm  is  owned  by  Oliver 
and  Frances  Cook,  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  from  Frances’  father, 
Clarence  Jennings,  who  now  lives 
with  them.  Daughters  Susan,  Linda, 
and  Marcia,  ranging  in  age  from  11 
to  8,  complete  the  household.  At  the 
barn,  the  “family”  consists  of  62 
cows,  53  young  stock,  a  riding  horse, 
and  4  service  bulls. 

Oliver  took  a  one-week  herdsman’s 
course  at  Cornell  some  time  ago  and 
does  his  own  artificial  breeding 
from  his  own  herd  sires,  except  for 
rare  occasions  when  semen  from  a 
commercial  breeding  organization  is 
desired.  “Natural  service  can  spread 
disease,  such  as  vibriosis,”  Oliver 
comments,  “but  antibiotics  used  in 
the  extender  for  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  prevents  this  even  if  the  bull 
has  a  disease — just  good  insurance. 
Also,  with  problem  cows,  I  can 
breed  them  in  the  morning  and 
again  at  night  —  giving  a  better 
chance  of  conception.  Furthermore, 
it’s  possible  with  AI  to  breed  2  or 
3  cows  in  one  day  to  one  of  our  bulls, 
something  impossible  with  natural 
service.” 

The  Cooks  have  continued  the 
purebred  Jersey  herd  built  up  by 
Clarence  Jennings.  Clarence  has  ex¬ 
hibited  in  county  and  state  fairs 
every  year  since  1919  and  the  living 
room  piano  is  loaded  with  trophies. 

Another  continuing  program  has 
been  the  use  of  lime  on  the  371 
acres  operated,  55  of  which  are  rent¬ 
ed.  Clarence  has  limed  for  50  years 
and  Oliver  does  the  same,  using  soil 
tests  to  determine  the  rate  per  acre. 
The  Cooks  also  topdress  some  mea¬ 
dows  with  0-20-20  right  after  the 
first  cutting,  and  in  1960  used  9,000 


pounds  of  10-10-10  to  push  growth 
on  improved  pastures. 

Oats  are  often  used  for  pasture 
too,  but  in  1960  one  11  acre  field  of 
oats  was  baled  for  hay.  “They  were 
run  through  the  conditioner,  baled, 
and  put  on  our  mow  drier,”  Oliver 
says.  “They  worked  out  pretty  good, 
but  they  should  have  been  cut  earli¬ 
er — when  the  head  was  formed  in 
the  boot,  but  before  any  head 
showed  outside  the  boot.”  He  figures 
oats  for  grain  don’t  pay  off  and 
isn’t  very  happy  with  the  oat  silage 
he  has  put  up  in  the  past — but  ad¬ 
mits  that  oats  seem  necessary  as  a 
nurse  crop. 

Grass  silage  stands  higher  on  the 
list  of  desirable  feedstuffs,  though, 
and  a  field  of  DuPuits  was  already 
rattling  up  the  blower  pipe  on  June 
1  this  year.  Two  hundred  pounds  of 
beet  pulp  were  being  used  per  load 
of  direct  cut  material  as  a  preserv¬ 
ative  and  “juice  sponge.” 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  silo 
filling  procedure  was  the  power 
source  for  the  blower.  A  1950  Chev¬ 
rolet  car,  purchased  for  $60  and 
adapted  for  another  $30,  powered 
the  vacuum-cleaner  type  blower.  It 
had  no  throttling  governor  such  as 
a  standard  tractor  would  have,  but 
it  had  plenty  of  power  for  the  job. 
With  two  12’  x  35’  silos  to  fill  every 
year,  plus  a  14’  x  40’  and  a  10’  x  34’, 
it  gets  quite  a  workout. 

Likes  Corn  Silage 

Normally,  there  are  three  silos 
full  of  corn  silage  and  one  filled 
with  grass  when  wintertime  rolls 
around.  “Nothing  can  beat  good 
corn  silage  for  feeding  cows,”  says 
Oliver.  “We  feed  corn  silage  most 
of  the  summer  too.” 

Mow  dried  hay  completes  the 
roughage  program;  this  is  the  se¬ 
cond  season  the  mow  drier  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  top  quality  hay.  The 
Cooks  speak  highly  of  the  drier,  as 
they  do  the  hay  conditioner  used 
for  the  past  three  years. 

With  lots  of  cows  and  plenty  of 
acres,  the  family  sheds  its  share 
of  honqst  sweat.  Last  year,  an  IFYE 
exchange  student  from  Norway 
spent  20  days  at  the  Cook  farm  and 
came  to  deserve  the  family’s  highest 
praise.  Mrs.  Cook  comments,  “He 
knew  how  to  work  and  wasn’t  afraid 
to  do  it.”  Here  was  a  “tourist”  who 
went  home  with  some  understanding 
of  the  hopes  and  dreams,  hard  work 
—and  the  family  living— that  so  of¬ 
ten  escapes  the  perception  of  the 
casual  traveler. — G.L.C. 


this  new 
giant 

craine  silo 
is  breaking 
production 
records 
while  it  saves 
5  important 


For  the  man  who  thinks  BIG!  Big  silos  (up  to 
30'x60'),  big  profits,  big  production,  big  savings: 


SAVES  SPACE!  SAVES  ORIGINAL  COSTS! 
SAVES  MANPOWER!  SAVES  MAINTENANCE! 
SAVES  SILO  UNLOADERS! 

I - WRITE  FOR  FREE  REPORTS - -j 

!  craine  inc.  j 

NORWICH,  N.Y.  DEPT.  A961  | 

I  feed  _  head.  Please  send  free: 

□  Farm  Journal  Report  on  giant  silos 

□  Picture  folder,  concrete  silos 

|  □  Automatic  feeding  systems  literature 

j  Q  Facts  on  Craine  Finance  Plan 

name -  J 

address— _ _  | 

L_: _ -------J 


Reduce  mortality  losses 

clean  up 

your  poultry  house 

with 

Carbola 

the  disinfecting 
white  paint 


•  Cut  poultry  mortality  losses!  Clean  your 
brooder  house  and  laying  house,  then  spray 
Carbola  — the  Disinfecting  White  Paint. 

Carbola’s  powerful  germicide  kills  poultry 
disease  germs..  It  contains  Lindane  and  Mala- 
thion  to  kill  flies,  lice,  mites  and  keep  cob¬ 
webs  down.  Carbola  dries  white. 

Also:  used  as  a  dust,  Carbola  neutralizes 
ammonia  fumes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Carbola  today  or  contact 
your  Certified  Carbola  Sprayman.  Send  for 
free  Poultry  Management  Bulletin  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Carbola  Dealer  or 
Sprayman.  Dept.  AA-19. 

Carbola 

CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC., 
Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 

Serving  the  Poultry  Industry  for  55  years 


Quick  relief  to  TOUCHY  TEATS! 

Caused  by  chapping,  cracking, minor  cuts,  etc. 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  For  all  minor  farm  healingjoos. 

8  oz.  $1.25;  lVi  lb.  $2.75  At  Dealers  or  Ppd.  It’s  Lantiseptid 

Trial  Sample  10c-Write“CORONA’\  Box  R60.  Kenton, 0> 


C  OW  POX- RINGWORM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 
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"It  has  been  said  often  that  it  isn't 
exactly  sporting  to  bite  the  hand,  that 
feeds  you,  and  that  your  action  puts 
farmers  in  a  bad  light  in  the  eyes  of 
consumers.  In  other  words,  it's  bad 
public  relations." 


“I  have  heard  that  plenty  of  times, 
but  I  don’t  see  it  that  way.  The  feed 
grain  program  is  law,  and  I  observ¬ 
ed  regulations  as  they  were  set  up. 
Besides,  it  is  partly  my  tax  money 
that’s  paying  for  the  program,  and 
when  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
plan  is  unsound,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  —  in  fact  a  responsibility  —  to 
point  out  its  holes. 

“I  agree  that  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  increase  the  consum¬ 
ers’  respect  for  farmers,  but  it  is 
the  program  that’s  bad  rather  than 
what  I  did.” 


"If  the  present  feed  grain  program 
and  the  new  wheat  program  are  un¬ 
sound,  what  is  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem?" 


“I  Bought  A  Cadillac  . .  ■” 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

course  with  absolutely  no  risk.  That 
just  doesn’t  make  sense.” 


"You  got  sidetracked  a  little  and 
didn't  tell  me  when  you  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  your  idea." 

“Oh,  yes.  The  idea  came  to  me 
soon  after  I  signed  up.  Half  joking¬ 
ly  I  mentioned  the  possibility  to  a 
group  of  people  one  day,  and  they 
challenged  me  to  go  ahead.  Then  I 
tried  the  idea  on  several  people  to 
see  how  they  would  react. 

“I  went  into  it  with  my  eyes  open. 
I  knew  I’d  be  unpopular  with  some 
people.  Actually,  I  didn’t  need  a 
Cadillac — in  fact,  I  wasn’t  in  need 
of  a  new  car  at  all.  But,  to  get  the 
point  across  to  the  public  it  had  to 
be  a  Cadillac,  and  a  big  one.” 


‘whole  hog.’  By  growing  enough 
sweet  corn  to  fill  my  silos,  I  could 
retire  all  my  field  corn  acreage, 
meanwhile  stepping  up  my  small 
grain  acreage  to  provide  feed  for  the 
cows.  I  would  be  money  ahead  —  a 
lot  of  money.  I  could  do  it,  and  still 
adhere  to  the  regulations.” 


To  my  interview  with  Bill  let  me 
add  a  few  facts  and  comments.  In 


New  York  State,  the  total  advance 
payment  was  $3,017,001.  After  com¬ 
pliances  are  checked,  farmers  who 
diverted  corn  acreage  will  receive 
an  equal  amount.  In  other  words, 
government  checks  to  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  1961  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  will  total  over  $6,000,000. 

The  New  York  Office  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  says  there  were  four 
counties  in  the  State  in  which  the 
advance  payment  to  a  farmer  was 
$3,000  or  more.  In  other  words,  in 
at  least  four  counties — Chemung, 
Madison,  Orange  and  Schoharie  — 


one  farmer,  at  least,  will  receive  a 
total  of  $6,000  or  better. 

Bill  Smith  has  pointed  out  that 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the 
program  is  of  greatest  help  to  the 
relatively  large  farmer  who  doesn’t 
need  it,  and  of  little  or  no  value  to 
the  smaller  farmer  who’s  in  a  tight¬ 
er  squeeze.  For  New  York  State,  the 
average  advance  payment  is  given 
as  $186.29,  so  the  average  total  will 
be  $372.58.  The  highest  total  pay¬ 
ments  in  New  York  State  will  go  to 
Cayuga  County — better  than  half  a 
million;  the  smallest  to  Westchester- 
Putnam,  with  $816.00. — H.L.C. 


from  Newark,  New  York  .  . 


says  Elmer  Peck 


“Theoretically  I  can  see  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  control  production  by 
imposing  quotas,  not  by  acres  but  in 
terms  of  bushels  and  pounds.  Prac¬ 
tically,  it  will  not  be  done.  Politici¬ 
ans  will  never  pass  the  necessary 
legislation,  and  even  if  they  did, 
neither  farmers  nor  consumers 
would  stand  for  it. 

“I  know  the  idea  is  not  popular, 
but  price  supports  should  be  lower¬ 
ed  gradually,  and  eventually  discon¬ 
tinued  entirely.  Of  course,  it  would 
hurt  farmers  and  hurt  them  bad  if 
all  supports  were  taken  off  at  one 
bite.  It  will  hurt  some  to  do  it  grad¬ 
ually,  but  farmers  are  getting  hurt 
now,  and  the  situation  is  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.” 


"What  about  this  story  that  you 
were  fined  for  overplanting  wheat  in 

'59?" 

‘‘I  feel  sure  that  the  attempt  to 
fine  me  was  started  in  Washington. 
As  you  know,  the  law  permits  any 
farmer  to  grow  30  acres  of  wheat 
providing  all  of  it  is  fed  on  the  farm. 
In  the  fall  of  ’59  I  sowed  26  acres 
of  wheat.  If  I  had  intended  to  sell 
it  my  quota  would  have  been  18 
acres,  and  I  neglected  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  grow  30  and  feed  it.  But  I 
never  received  a  notice  from  the 
county  office  that  my  acreage  was  in 
excess,  and  the  office  had  no  record 
that  they  had  notified  me.  When  this 
was  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  fining 
me  was  dropped.” 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do  next 
year?" 

“I  am  not  sure  yet.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  isn’t  changed  I  may  continue 
to  point  out  the  holes  in  it  by  going 


When  Elmer  Peck,  Newark,  New  York,  first  began 
using  the  Great  Proved  Sires  of  American  Breeders 
Service  in  1949,  his  DHIA  herd  average  stood  at 
11,288  pounds  of  milk  and  409  pounds  of  butterfat 
on  25  cows. 

Today,  with  fourth  generation  ABS  Daughters  in 
the  milking  string  of  39  cows,  plus  good  feeding  and 
management,  Mr.  Peck’s  herd  average,  now  on  DHIC 
test,  has  gone  up  4,217  pounds  per  cow  to  15,505 
pounds  of  milk  . . .  one  of  the  highest  in  Ontario 
County.  His  butterfat  is  up  176  pounds  per  cow  to 
average  585. 

Peck  says,  “The  good  heifers  I  put  into  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd  every  year  are  better  than  those  of  the  year 
before.  My  herd  average  keeps  on  going  up  and  the 
cows  have  better  udders.  I’ve  always  had  satis¬ 


factory  settling  rates  with  ABS  Breeding  and  it’s 
been  especially  good  since  my  technician  started 
using  ABS  Frozen  Semen  in  1956.  ABS  has  certainly 
established  their  reputation  for  offering  sires  which 
are  Best  by  Every  Test.” 

Start  today  to  step  up  the  production  in  your  own 
herd,  using,  the  ABS  Breeding  Program.  You  get 
the  service  of  an  outstanding  sire  every  time.  Your 
cows  stand  the  best  chance  to  settle  with  ABS  Frozen 
Semen  —  national  average  72  percent.  And  you  get 
the  know-how  of  an  organization  that’s  bred  more 
than  11  million  cows  since 
1941.  Call  your  local  author¬ 
ized  ABS  Distributor  today  to 
give  your  herd  a  Proved  Sire 
Future! 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

325  North  Wells  Street  •  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


®  J1  i 


EVERY  SIRE 
PROVED 
GREAT 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24.  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  SI4,  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


Oct.  Issue 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Closes  Oct.  5  Nov-  ,sstJe . Closes  Nov.  2 

Dec.  Issue . Closes  Nov.  30 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR~ SALE— 1 T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IX  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  "big  dairy  heifers: 
80  real  top  black  and  white  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  heifers,  well  grown  and  from  the  best 
of  Holstein  cowsj  50  real  top,  high  producing 
August  and  September  cows.  All  young.  Ken¬ 
neth  O.  Ward,  Candor,  -N.  Y.  Phone  OL-9-5175. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE ;  Registered  2  yr.  old  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bred  heifer.  Write  K.  N.  Berry,  White- 
hall  Road,  RD#1,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  heifers  bred  to  a  son 
of  Eva’s  Bandolier  Lad.  Maple  Avenue  Farms, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS _ 

REGISTERED  POLLED  Herefords — herd  bulls; 
Foundation  Herd  females  —  open  and  bred. 
Pleasant  Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  New 
York.  Telephone  Groton  TX  8-3003. 
HEREFORD^  AND  ANGUS  cattle  —^85  calves 
875.  50  steers  weight  750.  Cattle  arriving  each 
week.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Middleport.  N.  Y. 
Route  77.  Phone  RE-5-5915. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRE"d~GUERNSEYS— Choice  well  bred 

heifers  and  young  cows  due  October  through 
January.  Also  heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  By 
proven  sires  and  from  great  cow  families. 
Herd  production  tested  for  over  fifty  years. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 


_ HOLSTEINS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Holstein  heifer  calves. 
NYABC  sires.  Donald  H.  Klock,  R.D.  1,  Fort 
Plain,  New  York. 

23  HOLSTEIN  HEiFKRS~bred”  for  winter  to 
swap  for  Hereford  heifers  any  size.  Wrobel. 

Greene,  N.  Y.  656-8233. 

/ 


JERSEYS 

15  YOUNG  REGISTERED  Jersey  cows  due  to 
freshen  soon.  Vaccinated  and  certified.  Also 
one  choice  herd  sire.  Delbert  Sparks,  RD  #1, 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  REGISTERED  Shorthorn  Service  Sire 
write  Whitney  Titus,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BEEF  Shorthorns?  12  cows,  3 
bred  heifers.  1  bull — Timberlee  Rocket.  Priced 
to  sell.  Robert  Ehrlich,  RD  #1,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Canisteo  2759. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS  _ 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


GOATS 

“AIDS  TO  GOATKEEPING7’ — the'  basic  must 

book  for  goatkeepers.  86  postpaid.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  J-36,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


GUINEA  PIGS 

ENGLISH  WHITES  bred,  $2.00.  Juniors  $1.25. 
Fine  ’healthy  stock.  Frank  Brownell,  Spring- 
water,  N.  Y. 


_ .  _ DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  Intelligent.  $30.00  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GE1RMAN~SHEPHEIID~PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines:  friendly,  farm  raised, 
reasonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Championship 
breeding.  Guaranteed  to  work.  Floyd  Winne, 
Cooperstown,  New  York, 

BORDER  COLLIES  from  imported  stock.  Best 
farm  dog.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vermont. 

50  AKC  DRIVING  Beagles  $20  each.  WilisT 
475  Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

AKC  AIREDALE:  Wire  Fox  puppies.  Cham¬ 
pion  Grand  sired.  Tourtellotte,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
COONHOUNDS  —  Real  outstanding.  Prices 
start  at  $125.00.  Kennels  phone  HO-2-5677, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  Write:  I.  H.  Moore, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

FOR  SALE:  SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby 
pigs,  service  boars,  bred  gilts.  Large  herd. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

BROOKS  END  and  Par  Kay  Farms  registered 
Yorkshire  sale  Friday,  Oct.  6,  1  P.M.  Beaver 
Community  Fair  Grounds,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
Our  annual  fall  sale  will  offer  65  head  of 
select  bred  gilts,  spring  boars  and  gilts.  Show 
Ring  Champions,  Feed  Conversion  and  Meat 
Type  Certification  records  available  Many  of 
the  offering  are  by  TTF  Spectacular  233N 
CMS,  the  sire  of  our  1961  National  Champion 
Female.  Catalogs  on  request.  Reno  II.  Thomas, 
Sale  Mgr.,  Beavertown,  Pa. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS— choice  offering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVleet 
Bros..  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS — Selected  registered  yearlings 
and  two  year  olds.  Gcod  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Also  10  choice  Oxford  yearling  ewes. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHDOWNS  AND  CHEVIOTS  —  registered 
yearling  rams,  lambs,  and  bred  ewes.  Judith 
and  Kenneth  Carnes.  RD  #3,  Ithaca.  N^  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  Rams  —  2  yr.  old, 
yearlings,  ram  lambs.  Excellent  blood-lines. 
Leon  Zastron,  Hilton,  New  York.  Tel.  Brock- 
port  1024-R. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  ewe  lambs  and 
rams,  also  yearling  rams.  Barton-Miller  Farms, 
Dryden,  N.  Y:  P.O.  R.D.  2,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  VI  4-5739— VI  4-5733. 

FOR  SALE— 15  REG.  2  yr.  old  Hampshire 
ewes,  9  ewe  lambs  and  9  ram  lambs.  Excellent 
4-H  projects.  Will  sacrifice.  The  Schultzes, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  ADAMS  SHEEP  FLOCK  to,  be  dispersed. 
The  noted  41  ewe  flock,  plus  4  tarn  stud  bat¬ 
tery,  owned  consecutively  by ,  the  sons  (Sam 
and  John)  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  Adams,  of 
Sodus,  New  York,  will  be  dispersed  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  private  treaty.  (John,  the  youngest  son, 
is  going  to  college  this  fall,  so  no  one  is  left 
to  care  for  them.)  This  is  the  flock  that  has 
produced  many  champion  fat  lambs  at  Chicago 
International,  New  York  State  Fair,  and  the 
Caledonia’  Fat  Stock  Show.  They  have  won  both 
carcass  championships  at  the  last  two  State 
Fairs.  The  flock  is  composed  largely  of  line 
bred  Cheviot  ewes  and  single  cross  South- 
down  X  Cheviot  ewes.  The  rams  are  2  South- 
downs  (from  the  great  Canadian  flock  of 
Robert  McEwen);  1  Shropshire  (  a  production 
certified  ram  from  Ottawa  Experimental'  Sta¬ 
tion)  :  1  Cheviot  (from  the  Helms  flock  via 
Carnes) .  Prefer  to  sell  as  a  unit.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  4-H  Club  member.  A  prac¬ 
tical  flock  at  reasonable  prices.  John  Adams, 
R.D.  #2,  Sodus,  New  York.  Phone:  Ht.  3-9272. 
Farm  located  on  Route  .  #88 — 4  miles  south  of 
Sodus.  Get  off  Thruway  at  Geneva  Exit  or 

Manchester  Exit.)  ■  _ 

SALE:  REGISTERED  Cheviots'  ewes,  lambs, 
rams.  Ian  Dougal,  Pifford,  N.  Y.  Geneseo 

842F2.  _ _ 

REG.-  CORRIEDALE  yearling  rams,  1  proven 
2  year  old  stud  ram,  10  ewe  lambs.  Excellent 
breeding.  Zautner  Farm,  R.D.  #2,  Brewerton. 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  flock  of  27  ewes.  Suffolk 
cross.  Extra  nice.  David  Baildon.  Venice 
Center.  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  611M3. 
REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  rams  and  ewes.  J. 
Hoge,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 

REGISTER E D  DORSET  cwes"”and  ewe  lambs. 
Lloyd  Palmer — GE-2-4538,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

SUFFOLK  DISPERSAL.  50  bred  ewes.  14  ewe 
lambs,  5  service  rams.  5  ram  lambs.  Saturday, 
October  14,  12:30  P.M.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE”' and  Suffolk 
sheep  (ewes  and  rams').  Merton  Plaisted.  Ham- 
mondsport,  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2825. 

PUREBRED  CORRIE  DALES  (bucksT  "ewes'" 

Nice  looking,  heavy  producing  sheep.  $30.  Bud 
Rickard.  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Glen  400. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS — breeders  of 
Long  Island’s  famous  White  Pekins  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Eastport, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 


BANTAMS 

BEAUTIFUL  DARK  Cornish  game  bantams. 
Three  dollars  a  pair  Austin  Carpenter,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE?  RE  GIST  E  R  E  D.  "two-year-old, 
blonde,  Belgian  stud,  State  Fair  winner,  green- 
broke,  $300.  Also  mares  and  colts.  Bruce 
McCulloch.  Whitney  Point..  New  York. 


PONIES 

SHETLANDS,  TWO  matched  yearling  mares 
and  two  matched  weanling  studs  Reasonable. 
Rosamond  Mason,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  rabbits,  fish- 
worms  ->n  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  folder,  “How  to  Make  $3,000 
Yearly,  Sparetime,  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


BEES 

DUE  TO  POOR  HEALTH  must  sell  11  colonies 
bees,  1961  surplus  honey  crop,  equipment  at  a 
bargain.  Wm.  Bisgrove,  RD1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Phone  AL-2-5019. 


HONEY _ 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover;  New  York’s 
finest.  5  lb.  pail  $1.95;  case  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.98; 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  1-60  lb.  can  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  ea.  De¬ 
licious  Wikiflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb. 
can  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  60’s  $9.60 
each.  All  60’s  FOB.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CLICKS— FagamRapp  Line 

cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich. 
N,  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS" ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds'.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336.  _ _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
read.v-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  LE-8-3401. 


_  MAPLE  SYRUP 

’PURE  VERMONT  Maple,  Syrup— fancy  grade 
85.00  per  gallon  plus  postage,  while  supply 
lasts.  James  F.  Burbank.  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


_  SITUATION  WANTED 

REFINED  WIDOW  desires  position  as  com- 
panion-housekeeper  for  nice  elderly  gentleman 
from  70  to  80  yrs.  old  Write:  2619  Penbrook 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SWEDISH  FARM  MANAGER  42,  on  large 
dairy  farm.  11  years  in  U.S.  Experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  farming,  crops,  records,  sup¬ 
ervision  of  personnel,  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  machinery,  welding.  Swedish  Agriculture 
graduate.  American  diploma  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Married,  2  children.  Excellent  references, 
Carl  Lilieholm,  R.D.  1,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SUNNYBROOK  MONEY  MAKERS:  Low  mor¬ 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns. 
Harco  Orchards.  Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  hatching  every  week  year  ’ round. 
For  meat  production  you  can’t  beat  our  famous 
Vantress-White  Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  price  list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms,  A.  Howard  Ffngar,  Box  106,  Hudson. 
New  York. 

SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS: '  Money  making 
chieks.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean.  Our  special 
breeding 'builds  healthy  chicks.  Really  pays  off, 
both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  28  va¬ 
rieties.  Many  matings  R.O.P.  sired.  Low  as 
$4.95—100.  Baby  ducklings;  started  chicks. 
Free  catalog.  Get  big  savings.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21f:  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains;  100.000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin. 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine. 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  II  dose),  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOce  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


HELP  WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home.  2  adults,  2  children.  Good  home,  good 
wages  for  capable  woman.  Write  Box  185, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  -kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.),  114  E. 
32nd.  Dept.  C-74J,  New  York  16. 

PERMANENT  HOUSEKEEPER  —  Doctor’s 
family,  3  children,  all  modern  conveniences, 
small  rural  community.  State  salary  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  19,  Moodus,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED:  40  cow  loose  housing 
Holstein  dairy.  Above  average  house,  wages 
and  privileges.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
experienced.  References  required.  Adrian  T. 
Gilmore,  Jr.,  Aurora,  New  York.  Cayuga 
County. 

WANTED;  TOP  HER DSMAN  for  200  head 
Holstein  dairy,  must  be  able  to  keep  records. 
Stanchion  barn  pipe  line,  all  modern  .equip¬ 
ment.  We  offer  good  pay,  new  house.  6  day 
week.  Located  in  northwestern  Connecticut. 
Write  Box  514-HK,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming  and  preferably  a 
man  with  experience  raising  black  Angus  cattle. 
Starting  salary  $275  monthly.  Must  be  a  good 
willing  worker.  Very  comfortable  house  pro¬ 
vided  rent  free.  Excellent  location.  Advise  ref¬ 
erences,  age,  size  of  family  and  outline  of  past 
experience.  P.O.  Box  368,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.HERDSMAN,  married,  on  very  large  reg. 
Holstein  farm.  Modem  house,  good  wages  with 
advancement  to  percentage  basis.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Vossler  Farms,  Preble,  N.  Y. 
PI-9-2786. _ _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  ex pcrienced7”under  50 
with  no  children.  Country  home  northern  N.  J. 
completely  air  conditioned.  Good  permanent 
position.  Box  514-JX,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

COUPLE— GARDENER  &  Housekeeper-^Cook 
for  northern  N.  J.  country  home,"  Experienced 
under  50  with  no  children.  *Permanent.  good  po¬ 
sition.  Box  514-WJ,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Fxcellent  housing  and  board¬ 
ing  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top  wages 
and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr.  Bernon, 
Ga relick  Bros.  F4rms,  Inc..  Franklin,  Mass. 
419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.I.  POplar  9-7996 
after  5:00  P.M. 


CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  It.  130  acres  along 
US  20.  90  acres  fertile,  tillable;  40  excellent 
pasture  and  timber.  6  room  house  and  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition.  $12,000.  Alex 
Toth,  323  E^  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  300  ACRES,  2  houses,  2  barni; 
main  barn  40  x  110,  56  steel  ties,  5  steel  box 
stalls,  gutter  cleaner,  500  gal.  hulk  tank, 
dumping  station,  3  silos.  50  milk  cows,  25 
heifers,  3  bulls.  3  tractors,  and  full  line  of 
good  machinery,  $85,000.  Terms.  185  acres 
Alfalfa  soil,  2  sets  buildings,  main  barn  40 
x  80  drive  thru,  31  ties,  1  box  stall.  Fair  8 
room  house  with  bath  and  automatic  oil  furn¬ 
ace.  39  head  cattle,  2  tractors,  other  machinery 
to  work  farm,  cement  silo.  $42,000.  Sadlon 
Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y. 

FARMS;  107  "ACRES,  .  .$11,050;  127  acres, 

$12,000;  240  acres,  $22,000;  145  acres  equipped 
$60,000.  Dorr  Allen,  Realtor,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
BARGE  AND  SMALL  farms.  Acreage.  Country 
homes,  camp  sites.  40  miles  west  of  Kingston, 
New  York.  Terms.  E.  Herrick,  Margaretville, 
New  York. 

86  ACRES  AT  LEWISBURG,  PA.  Contact: 
Carroll  K.  Kline,  18  Kensington  Place,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

NEW”  STROUT  FALL  Catalog.  Free;  Farms, 
homes,  businesses;  over  3,900  bargains,  36 
states  and  Bermuda;  established  61  years. 
World’s  largest!  Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York  10,  N,  Y. 

600  SCENIC  ACRES  in  Rutland  County  Ver¬ 
mont  traversed  by  blacktop  road.  3  miles  from 
village.  Valley  meadows,  stream,  pond.  Sugar 
maple  on  hillside.  Suitable  for  development  or 
beef  cattle  or  maple  products.  House  and  barn 
can  be  restored.  $27,500.  Ray  Holway,  Realtor, 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

FARM  34  ACRES,  nice  house,  hot  water  heat, 
lM:  baths,  good  barn.  One  mile  from  two 
villages  and  large  central  school.  Brook  border 
farm.  Anthony  Tarantino,  RD  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  THREE  room  house,  two  acres 
upland,  ten  acres  black  dirt,  now  under  cultiva-, 
lion.  Brick  storage.  John  Sprague,  Florida,’ 
New  York.  551-2483. 

MODERN  EGG  FARM,  3,300  capacity,  can 
expand,  equipped,  insulated  buildings,  brooder 
house,  gas  brooders,  lM-  miles  of  village.  9 
room  home,  attractive  grounds.  Price  $12,000, 
Louis  Brodeur,  Fairfax,  Vermont,  TX  9-3082. 

180  ACRE  VERMONT  farm,  selling  more 
than  $15,000  milk  yearly.  Paul  Singleton, 
Broker,  East  Calais,  Vermont. 

VERY  PRODUCTIVE”"  160  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  44  Holsteins,  37  fine  milkers,  all  machin¬ 
ery,  bulktank,  crops,  $43,000.  Terms.  K.  M. 
LeMieux,  Realtor,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

480  ACRE  FARM,  Otsego  honeoye  loam.  Two 
modern  houses,  potato  storage  for  35,000  bu.. 
ample  room  for  handling.  Tool  sheds  30’x60’ 
and  30’xl4’.  On  main  road.  Selling  for  price  of 
buildings.  $88,000,  30%  down.  286  acre  dairy 
farm,  9  room  stone  house,  large  dairy  barn, 
four  stall  garage,  other  storage  buildings.  Land 
very  productive.  May  be  purchased  equipped  or 
bare.  $50,000,  price  all  equipped.  Wayne  M. 
Davis.  Broker,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Phone  84. 

THE  PRICE  IS  1 RICH  T— the  farm  even  "better. 
165  acre  dairy-grain  farm  in  Delaware  Stream. 
Beautiful  home,  excellent  buildings.  Owner, 
P.O.  Box  103.  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 

CROWN  POINT,  N.  Y.  ‘  off  Rt.  22—2  miles^ 
Two  houses,  8  rooms  each,  running  water.  137 
acres,  60  tillable;  barn  16  stanchions,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  Large  hay  barn,  30-40  horse  barn, 
milk  house,  hay  barn  in  meadow.  No  use  for 
this  farm,  will  sell  cheap.  Sol  Myers,  9 
Howard  Ave.,  Rutland.  Vermont. 

400  ACRES,  1 300  TILLABLE,  plenty  of  tim her, 

big  all  modern  bam,  2  neW  (14x40)  silos,  ma¬ 
chinery  shed,  large  heifer  barn,  full  line  of  ex¬ 
cellent  machinery,  2  trucks,  Holstein  herd  of 
75  milkers,  15  bred  heifers,  15  open  heifers. 
A  fine  11  room  modern  home,  hot  water  heat, 
also  tenant  house.  1960  gross  $37,000.  I960 
grain  bill  only  about  $3,500.  Large  fertile 
fields.  Cash  required  about  Is  of  $160,000.  For 
more  information  write  or  phone  The  Petteys 
Agency,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  MYrtle  2-2950 

FARM.”"  110  ACRES:  large  barn.  29  head, 
machinery,  8-room  house  with  furnace,  wood- 
lot,  pond,  garages,  other  buildings.  Good  loca¬ 
tion,  on  macadam  road.  Anna  Pcsklak,  RD 

Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  _ _ . 

COUNTRY  HOME  —  7  rooms,  modern  bath, 
furnace,  28  tillable  acres,  416  miles  from  Van 
Hornesville  on  Wiltse  Hill  Road.  $5000. 
Pcsklak,  RD1,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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FARMS  WANTED 

XO  BUY  OR  RENT,  small  retirement  farm  or 
country  place,  around  $4,000.  Box  514-DF, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — Bare  farm  or  stocked 
and  equipped  on  share  Oasis  or  will  purchase 
stock  and  equipment.  Box  514-VR,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT:  Modern  dairy  farm,  open  housing, 
Albany-Schenectady  area.  Available  May  1. 
1962:  170  acres,  65  head  capacity;  fine  living 
quarters.  Farmer  supplies  stock  and  machinery. 
Rental  open.  Write  full  description  self,  ref¬ 
erences.  L.  H.  Hearn.  Altamont.  New  York. 
Star  Route. 


REAL  ESTATE 

3APARTMENT  INCOME  property.  Ideal  for 
retirement  couple.  Excellent  condition.  Modern. 
Central  location.  Reasonable  price.  Mortgage 
available.  Ed.  F.  Gunther,  Towanda,  Pa. 
GROCERY-MEAT  Market  in  Vermont  Village. 
Well  established.  Apartment  upstairs.  Paul 

Singleton,  Broker,  East  Calais,  Vermont _ 

NACRES,  7  ROOM  modern  bungalow.''  Two 
acres  tillable.  Beautiful  garden  ground,  small 
pond,  drilled  well,  grove  berries,  flowers.  Fine 
location  for  retirement.  Arthur  Rozelle,  RD  4, 

Tunkhannock.  Pa.  .  _ _ 

TIRED  OF  FARM  CHORES?  Retire  to  Cape 
Cod  Good  fishing  and  bathing.  Three  year 
round  cottages  facing  bay,  excellent  repair, 
well  furnished;  near  stores,  post  office, 
churches,  buses.  Summer  rents  $1800;  winter 
optional.  All  three  cottages  for  $9500.  Grace 

Hopkins  Real  Estate,  Onset,  Mass. _ 

ARA  R  E  COM  BIN  ATIOnT  WcTsell  real  estate 
in  ,:n  area  of  low  taxes,  excellent  schools,  won¬ 
derful  hunting  and  fishing.  Near  by  cities  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Rome,  irtica.  All  price  ranges  for  homes, 
farms,  camps,  businesses.  Write  us  as  to  type 
of  leal  estate,  price,  No.  of  rooms,  acreage, 
etc.,  and  we’ll  send  you  our  listings  that  fit 
your  specifications.  Low  fall  prices  on  camps 
and  farms.  Write  Mad  River  Realty  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.  Phone  446  or  33S.  _ 

FOR  SALE!  large  acreage,  tree  plantation, 
timber  pulp.  Good  buildings,  spring  water. 
Geo  Brown.  Brown  Rd..  Malone.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  FLORIDA  HOME  and  business.  $15,000. 
Owner,  Box  934,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 


FARM  LOANS 

iF” YOU  NEED  MONEY,  talk  to  the  people 
who  specialize  in  farm  loans- -your  local  Co¬ 
operative  Farm  Credit  Associations.  We  make 
loans  based  on  terms  that  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  farmer.  See  your  local  FederaJ 
Land  Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or,  write  for  free  circular:  Dept.  D. 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass 


AGENTS  WANTED 

EVERY  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 
Write  Signs.  54  Hamilton.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
RUN  A  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1961  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on 
approval.  Regal  Greetings.  Dept.  13.  Ferndale. 

Michigan.  _ 

FASCINATING  realistic  fireplaces.  High  earn¬ 
ings,  good  seller  free  information.  Write  Gen¬ 
eral  Fireplace  Co..  Waverly  6.  Ohio. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  $25.00~or  more  in  a  day  for 
Part  or  full  timd  route  work?  Man  or  woman. 
Write  McNess  Co..  Dept.  19W  Box  371,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  _ 

TAKE  OVER  YOUR  area —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers,  make  $250  up  weekly  selling  national¬ 
ly  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Concen¬ 
trated  Plant  Food  Supplements,  increase  pro¬ 
tein  and  mineral  content  of  grains  and  forage. 
No  investment.  Credit  given.  Everything  free. 
Ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Camp- 
hell  Co.,  (Est.  1928).  Rochelle  69,  Illinois. 

AGENTS  OR  CLUBS  make  up  to  100',  profit 
selling  needed  aluminum  houseware  products. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Items  sell  on  sight. 
Write  today  for  free  details  or  enclose  $1.00 
for  sample  Set  #1,  Oven  Saver  plus  matching 
tray  and  selling  helps.  Write  to  .Jack  Dandy 
Products.  Inc.,  Dept.  AG.  Owosso.  Mich. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  Lechler,  Dropship 
Beauty  cosmetics.  Free  art,  copy,  layout- 
circulars  available.  Wholesale  prices.  Lechler 
Laboratories,  560F  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOTTLING  WORKS,  lucrative  business,  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  4  counties.  Equipment,  5  trucks, 
Plant,  large  home  $33,000.  Store  building  Main 
Street,  Wyoming  County  village.  3  lovely  apart-, 
ments  now  rented,  store  suitable  groceries, 
meats,  cry  goods,  appliances,  perhaps  restau¬ 
rant,  $18,500.  Cash  down  $7,500.  K.  M. 
LcMieux.  Realtor,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

OPERATING  MINK  RANCH,  equipped  to 

carry  350  female  breeders,  plenty '  available 
food,  six  acres,  running  stream,  modern  three 
bedroom  home.  With  or  without  breeders.  Fiero 
Mink  Ranch,  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  Literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


__  _ HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de- 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell.  East  Durham.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. 

SAY — STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
r-timothy,  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  VO  2-2081. 
Ff/bST-SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa^  Timothy. 
Wheat  straw.  Mulch  hay.  Oats,  Ear  corn. 
Rhpne  HO-9-2S85.  .lames  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca 
*Pke.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  bet- 
ler  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply,  Rome.-  New  York 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  used.  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  ^199^99  —  $50  down 
$50  monthly.  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota. 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES — new  and  rebuilt. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata- 
logue#61.  W.  G.  Runkles  Mach.  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 

N  EW  M  ASS  E  V  -  F  E  R  G  U  SON  and  Coekshutt 
equipment.  Also  largest  selection  of  good  used 
Iraetors  and  machinery  in  Northern  New  York 
State.  Tractors  from  $65.00  up.  Write  or  phone. 
Wanted  AC  balers,  will  buy  or  trade.  Will  de¬ 
liver.  Phone  Lowville  85:  Ingersoll’s  Farm 
Supply,  Martinsburg,  New  York. 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low 
price.  Repairs  for  alt  models.  Rice  Mfg,  Co., 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  D-6  Cal,,  hydraulic  angle  dozer, 
wide  gauge,  new  in  1956,  one  operator,  looks 
and  runs  like  new  $10,850.00.  301  Buckeye 
farm  tile  ditcher,  exceptional  machine  $5,800.00. 
Galion  and  A-W  Graders.  Tractor  and  Tandem 
Lowboy.  Dick  Brady.  Erie  Co..  Lake  City,  Pa. 
Phone  GRidley  4-5811. 

FOR  SALE:  OLSON-BEAN  rubber  flail  Roto- 
Beater.  Thompson  Farms,  Clymer,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  Chevrolet  T|indem  truck  with  in¬ 
sulated  body.  Excellent  condition.  Thompson 
Farms.  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 
NYLON  ' AIRCRAFT  TIRES  lor  farm  use,  14- 
15-16  inen.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
LAMINATED  RAFTERS  &  Arches  for  barns 
and  sheds.  Douglas  Fir  bonded  with  completely 
waterproof  glue.  Popular  sizes  stocked.  Extra 
heavy  rafters  — -  extra  low  prices.  Box  S-91, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

6  STANCHION  DeLaval  pipeline  milker.  Robert 
Keeney,  853  Auburn  Rd.,  Groton,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  Bean  potato  grader,  motor,  pick- 
out  table  and  elevator  attached.  Thompson 
Farms.  Clymer.  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

FOR  SALE:  M.M.  self-propelled  picker,  sheller. 
Good  running  condition.  Paul  Schaeffer,  Scho¬ 
harie.  New  Yprk. 

USED  BADGER  BARN  Cleaner.  International 
Fast-I  litch  3  bottom  plow.  Phone  Millbrook 
ORiole  7-5536.  Fred  Davis,  Dover  Plains, 
New  York. 

WANTE Of  DEALERS  to  handTedine  of  bun k 
feeders  or  self-unloading  wagon  boxes,  plat¬ 
form  and  grain  boxes,  wagons,  spreaders,  etc.' 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  514-OC,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FLAIL  CHOPPERS— new  6  ft.  Papec  $600;  new 
Lundell  $900;  Fox  flail  $800.  present  stock 
only.  Used  #8  John  Deere  field  harvester  filled 
2  silos:  25  used  field  harvesters.  New  Holland. 
AC.  Papec,  Fox  and  John  Deere.  Corn  binders 
and  silo  fillers,  good  choice.  10  good  used  bean 
combines.  Self  unloading  wagons,  Fox,  Papec, 
Gehl  and  Cobey.  Long  or  short  table  blowers 
pricec)  to  sell.  Come  and  bring  your  truck  or 
we  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C. 
thread — Hexhead  assorted  sizes  %  to  5  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Cheek  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  x  2%  with”  14 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  New  York. 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  5  man 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
$39.50.  $275  paint  spray  unit.  $44.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  .1829  S.  State.  Chicago,  Ill. 
BELTS — V  TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  ’,!>  and  %  wide 
inside.  32  for  $6.00,  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y. 

JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLAN ES  $159.  boats  $7.88, 
generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details,  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box 
789-C14,  York,  Penna. 


_ WANTEDJTO  BUY  _ 

WANTED:  OLD  GUNS,  coins,  cars  and  parts, 
oil  lamps,  furniture.  Send  description  and  price 
in  first  letter.  Duminuco’s  Antiques.  Washington 
Rd.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


SIGNS 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel.  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  any  material,  lowest 
prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs,  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn.  New  York,  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS.  attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  signs, 
452.  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


BUILDINGS 

S1IENANGO  RIGID  frame  buildings  are  elear- 
span,  easy  to  erect  fast.  Widths  from  24  to 
60  ft.,  any  length,  choice  of  siding,  roofing, 
doors,  windows.  Box  233A,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 


_ SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Mafic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r”  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  Wayzata,  Minn. 
NEW  BADGER  “Around  the  Silo”  bunk  feeder. 
Will  fit  any  silo  up  to  24’  diameter  giving  100’ 
of  feeding  area — $300.00.  W.  J.  Walker,  RD2, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERR  Y,  RASPBERRY,  blueberry, 
blackberry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


_  GARDEN  SUPPLIES  _ 

PROTECT  YOUR  BERRY  crops,  vegetables. 
Cheesecloth  100  yards  by  39”,  convenient 
lengths  $7.50;  $8.50  West  Missouri,  prepaid, 
50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein,  120C  Elton 
Road.  Thorn  wood.  N.  Y 


NURSERY  STOCK _ 

GROW  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
trees  in  space  20  ft.  square.  Bushels  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  Trees. 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses,  etc.  Stark  Bro’s..  Dept.  30492,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Missouri. 

CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18- 
30”  85.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning- 
brook,  Monson,  Mass. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  Finest.  Send 
100  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  AA,  Linwood,  N.  J. 

GORGEOUS  IRIS  —  all  new  varieties,  my 
choice  8  for  $1.35  or  15  for  $2.00  P.P.  Susan 
Fink,  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 


_ SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 

SNOWSHOES — Finest  quality,  large  selection 
$15.00  to  $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Anderson  &  .Sons,  Cumberland 
Center,  Maine. 


_ - _ TARPAULINS _ 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS— Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet  — 
$5.67;  8  x  12  feet — $8.64;  12  x  14  feet — 
$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE^ 

KODACOLOR  SPECIALS  from  color  special¬ 
ists!  with  this  adv..  Rolls:  8  prints  guaranteed 
82.00;  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Reprints  15e 
each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for  $1.00;  8x10  $2.00 
each.  Fast  service.  Free  mailers.  Eli  Photo, 
Box  1873-D,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VACATIONS  _ 

BEE’S  DUDE  RANCH,  Nature’s  wonderland 
high  in  the  Adirondack  Foothills  where  the 
Panorama  is  as  matchless  as  the  hunting  and 
fishing.  C  ome  and  enjoy  yourself  where  there 
is  old-fashioned  atmosphere  and  new-fashioned 
ideas.  For  information  on  directions  and  rea¬ 
sonable  lates.  write  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Owens, 
Bee’s  Dude  Ranch,  Shelving  Rock  Road,  Fort 
Ann.  New  York. 


FISHING 

FARM-POND-FISH-Traps.  Traps  for  birds; 
animals.  Shawnee,  3934E  Buena  Vista.  Dallas 
4,  Texas. 


PLAStlC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple- 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’ — $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog. 
Adval.  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


BOOKS 

BOOK— •  FORTUNE  In  Fdtmulas.”  $3.95,  900 
pages.  Make  soaps  to  line  perfumes.  Saunders, 
1302  Baltic  Avc.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

BOOKS!  lap  EACH.  2000  titles.  Catalog  free! 
Badger.  9000-8  West  Custer,  Milwaukee  18, 
Wisconsin. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Hook  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

PLASTIC  FREEZER  CONTAINERS!"  Square 
pints,  $9.95;  quarts,  $15.00  per  hundred,  post¬ 
paid.  Sample  pint,  250.  Oxboro,  Box  7031N, 
Minneapolis  11,  Minnesota. 

DRESSES  2 4<t,  SHOES  39cT_Men’s  suits  §4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log;  Transworld  164- A.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. 

SUITINGS  — 3%  YARDS  —  60  wide.  ^  Finest 
rayon-dacron  gabardines.  Washable.  Crease  re¬ 
sistant.  Rich  colors.  Save!  Samples  lOp.  Kroona 
Fabrics,  2005-AS  Taylor,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories:  handtooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North¬ 
ern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  1.  Michigan. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts'ln'kitT- 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

QUILT  PIECES — -Colorfast  cotton  prints — 1% 
pounds  $1.00;  3-,!i  pounds  $2.00;  velvets — 1% 
pounds  $2.00,  postpaid,  guaranteed.  Nucleus, 
Dept.  AA,  24  Laurel  Hill  Terrace,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

CHURCHES!  GROU PS!  Raise  $50. 007  $300. 00, 
more,  easjs  fast.  Have  members  show  fast¬ 
selling  Christmas  Card  assortments,  gift  wraps, 
gifts.  Keep  up  to  50p  of  every  $1  sold.  60-day 
credit.  Two  sample  assortments  on  approval, 
plus  catalog  of  dozens  more  fund-raisers,  de¬ 
tails',  free.  Wallace  Brown,  11  East  26th,  Dept. 
S-3,  New  York  10. 

YOUR  CHURCH  or  Group  can  raise  $50.00  and 
more,  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members  each 
sell  only  twenty  50p  packages  my  lovely  cheery 
Christmas  Carol  Table  Napkins.  Keep  $50  for 
your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Free  samples. 
Anna  Wade.  Dept.  9BP,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

QUILT  PlfiCES:  —  Beayfiful  colors!  lMTTbs’, 
$1.00.  314  lbs..  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92-A  North,  Medfield.  Massachusetts. 
HINTS-RECIPES,  Household.  Make-up,  etc. 
Only  $1.00.  Susie’s,  Tunnel,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURE  LIME 

LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  bulk  spread. 
Call  Scofield  Lime  .Products,  Holley,  New  York, 
Newton  8-6660. 


PRINTING 

UTILITY  STATIONERY— Farm,  business,  per¬ 
sonal  since  1916;  printed,  postpaid.  List! 
Honestypress,  Putney,  Vermont. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog. 
Missouri  Auction  School,  1330  Linwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X33,  Missouri. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  home  study  course. 

- 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka- 
burra,  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  100. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  100. 
Approval.  Lins.tamp,  St  Catharines  415,  Ont. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
100.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
535,  Ontario. 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
100.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  100  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  '  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
250.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc..  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis.-  eczema,  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS :  3  lines  $1.00.  Labels, 

printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries,  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 

PAINT,  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil, 
guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $5.95  value,  factory 
price  $2.25  gal.  Free  sample.  Snow  White 
Paint  Co..  AA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

FREE  SEARCHING.  Name  book  wanted.  We’ll 
get  it.  Reasonable  prices.  Trading  Post,  Lisbon 
3,  New  Hampshire. 

100  SWEDISH  double-edged  blades,  $1.00  cash. 
Argosy  Import,  Box  221-AA,  Montreal  ,25, 
Quebec. 

Q UIC K-JOHN  FOR  SE PT IC~T ROUBLES.  New, 
exclusive  enzyme- bacterial  formula  digests 
solids,  grease,  paper,  etc.  Ends  backups,  odors, 
pumping,  digging.  Harmless  to  plumbing.  Six 
treatments  in  handy  flush  packets,  $2.50  post¬ 
paid;  12,  $4.50.  Also  Green  Label  Quick-John 
for  Outdoor  toilets.  Reduces  bulk,  paper.  Stops 
odor.  Easy,  economical  $2.50  postpaid;  Average 
year’s  sunply,  only  $4.50.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Ryter  Co.,  Madelia  20,  Minn. 

ALL  OCCASION  and  XMAS.  Greeting  Cards — 
wholesale  prices.  Send  name  and  address  to 
PO  Box  56.  Dumont.  N.  J.  for  list  or  3  sample 
boxes  for  $1.75  postpaid. 

RATS?  MICE?  Use  new  H-K  Rat  Bait.  Com- 
tains  Warfarin  as  seen  in  Reader’s  Digest.  Rats 
like  H-K.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  Guaranteed  or 
money  back.  $2.50  ppd.  for  2  lb.  size,  plus 
free  package  of  Water  Soluble  H-K.  $4.95  for 
5  lb.  economy  size  plus  3  free  packages  of 
Water  Soluble.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Pipestone  Products,  Pipestone  2,  Minn. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  rubber  stamp  with 
inked  pad.  Three  lines  only  $1.00.  Robert 
Parsons,  353  Elm,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  500  per  2”  line.  3  stock 
stamps  leading  “Special  Delivery”,  “Air  Mail”, 
and  “Rush”  plus  ink  pad,  $1.98.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Taboo,  Tomkins  Cove,  New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 
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Do  Yon  Like 

/'YLDTIMERS  who  grew  up  in  the 
'“'horse  and  buggy  days  before 
this  modern  age  of  machinery  will 
remember  how  much  pride  men 
took  in  the  work  they  did  by  hand. 
I  remember  a  farmer  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  cradled  two  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat  in  one  10-hour  day,  and  it 
was  so  well  done  that  every  stalk 
was  laid  even  and  true  so  the  grain 
could  be  easily  raked  and  bound  by 
hand. 

How  many  of  you  who  read  this, 
especially  if  you  are  under  40,  can 
make  a  straw  binder  and  bind  a 
bundle  of  oats  or  buckwheat?  Now, 
you  might  very  well  say:  “I  can’t 
but  so  what?”  Of  course  you  don’t 
have  to  cradle,  rake,  and  bind  by 
hand  now.  The  point  is  that  men 
did  take  pride  in  the  many  hand 
jobs  that  they  once  had  to-do  on 
the  farm  and  because  of  this  pride, 
they  got  some  pleasure  out  of  their 
work. 

I  remember  being  instructed  (or 
warned)  by  a  neighbor  for  whom  I 
was  plowing  not  to  “cut  and 
cover.” 

“Eddie,”  he  said,  “if  the  plow  hits 
a  rock  or  a  root  and  jumps  out  of 
the  furrow,  you  must  stop  and  yank 
the  plow  back  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  balk.” 

“When  the  sower  went  forth  to 
sow,”  the  seed  was  broadcast  more 
evenly  than  it  is  now  sometimes  by 
modern  machinery — in  fact  I  often 
notice  in  recent  years  a  whole  drill 
width  across  a  field  of  growing 
grain  that  was  skipped  because  of 
careless  drilling. 

Hilling  Potatoes 

There  was  even  a  knack  in  hill¬ 
ing  up  potatoes  with  a  hoe.  The 
dirt  had  to  be  pulled  just  right  on 
every  corner  of  the  hill.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  many  farm 
boys  have  been  driven  off  the  farm 
because  of  too  close  contact  with 
the  business  end  of  a  hoe. 

There  was  a  moronic  boy  in  our 
neighborhood  whose  father  set  him 
to  hoeing  potatoes.  Not  liking  the 
way  the  boy  was  doing  it,  his  father 
took  the  hoe  from  him  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  how  it 
should  be  done.  Then  he  tried  to 
hand  the  hoe  back  to  his  son,  but 
the  boy  started  for  the  house,  say¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder:  ■ 

“You  know  how  to  do  it  so  well, 
Father,  why  don’t  you  keep  right 
on?”  Maybe  he  was  not  so  foolish 
after  all! 

Yes,  there  was  pride  in  hand 
work  but  it  was  tiring  and  monot¬ 
onous  compared  to  modern  farm- 


Your  Work? 

ing.  No  one  wants  to  go  back  to 
hand  tools,  and  it  is  possible  to  do 
a  beautiful  job  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  All  of  us  love  to  see  a  big 
tractor  hauling  a  gang  plow  with 
the  furrows  well  turned,  straight 


and  true,  without  a  single  break  or 
balk  in  the  whole  field. 

Unfortunately,  however,  with  all 
of  our  good  modern  equipment, 
there  are  many  jobs  poorly  done.  It 
is  not  the  machine  but  the  operator 
,  who  is  to  blame.  Too  often,  the 
farmer  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  or 
doesn’t  know  how  properly  to  ad¬ 
just  the  tractor  or  equipment  so 
that  it  will  work  just  right.  Maybe 
some  of  us  need  some  of  the  old- 
timers’  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 

Most  of  us  spend  much  of  our 
waking  hours  in  work  of  one  kind 
or  another.  How  sad  it  is,  then,  if 
we  don’t  like  our  work  well  enough 
to  get  some  satisfaction  out  of 
doing  it  and  doing  it  well! 

YOUR  CHILDRENS’ 
PROBLEMS 

I  N  the  book  of  PROVERBS  22:6, 
*  it  says,  “Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 


That  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
problem  of  course  is  how  to  teach 
a  child  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  and  make  it  stick. 

A  young  friend  of  mine — a  girl  in 
her  early  teens — perhaps  gave  one 
partial  answer  on  how  to  train  a 
child.  Both  her  father  and  mother 
had  told  her  many  times  if  she 
wanted  to  avoid  a  blotchy  face  and 
poor  teeth,  she  should  stop  eating 
sweets  and  drinking  pop.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  much 
embarrassed  with  the  appearance 
of  her  face,  she  paid  no  attention  to 
her  parents’  advice. 

But — when  her  dentist  told  the 
girl  the  same  thing,  that  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  She  immediately  cor¬ 
rected  her  diet  and  stopped  drink¬ 
ing  pop,  and  her  naturally  beauti¬ 
ful  skin  cleared  up. 

Possibly  there  is  a  hint  to  par¬ 
ents  in  this  experience.  We  worry 
about  our  children’s  conduct  so  we 
talk  to  them  about  it  too  much, 
with  the  result  that  it  falls  on  deaf 
ears.  But  they  will  listen  to  some¬ 
one  else  in  authority  like' a  dentist, 
doctor,  teacher  or  pastor. 

If  your  child  has  problems,  and 
one  time  or  another  they  all  do, 
why  not  enlist  outside  help? 

WHY  HIDE  UNDER 
A  BUSHEL? 

HY  can’t  America  do  a  better 
job  of  telling  the  world  about 
the  many  things  that  we  do  so  well 
instead  of  letting  the  Communists 
beat  us  to  it  all  the  time  with  their 
propaganda?  For  example,  what 
wouldn’t  both  Russian  and  China 
give  to  be  able  to  produce  food  like 
our  farmers  do?  How  they  would 
brag  about  ItT 

By  the  same  token,  we  know  that 
with  a  few  exceptions,  our  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  are  years  ahead 
of  Russia  and  especially  China. 

All  of  this  progress  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  shops  which  has 
given  Americans  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  any  people  of  the 
world  has  been  accomplished  under 
our  free  enterprise  system.  Yet  we 
have  done  such  a  poor  job  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  world  about  our  achieve¬ 
ments  that  even  our  allies,  who  are 
so  impressed  with  what  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  doing  in  space  travel, 
know  little  about  the  many  real 
achievements  in  which  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  far  ahead  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  the  four  pil¬ 
lars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most 
thriving  when  left  most  free  to  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

RTHUR  GODFREY  used  to  tell 
a  story  about  a  sailor  taking  his 
first  ride  on  a  subway.  He  lit  up 
a  cigarette  and  then  sat  reading  the 
overhead  advertisements.  Finally  a 
conductor  came  along"  and  snarled 
at  him: 

“What’s  the  matter,  can’t  ya 
read,  sailor?  That  sign  up  there 
says,  NO  SMOKING.” 

“Yeah,”  said  the  sailor,  “but  the 
next  one  says  to  wear  playtex 
girdles.  So  I  ain’t  payin’  attention 
to  either  of  ’em.” 
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How  better  could  you 
start  and  close  your  day  a 
than  in  your  hobby  rose  * 
garden?  * 


— Courtesy  Jackson  and 
Perkins  Co. 


44  A  Joy 
F  orever 


:  •  ‘V  ''  ..  a. 


A  CCORDING  to  the  archeolo- 
gists,  those  scientists  who 
study  the  world  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  its  beginning,  the 
rose  has  been  with  us  for  35 
million  years,  again  justifying 
the  poet’s  statement  that  “A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 

This  morning,  a  neighbor 
brought  in  a  perfect  rose  to  give 
to  Belle.  As  I  looked  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  almost  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  and  smelled 
its  fragrance,  I  marvelled  again 
at  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
God,  and  I  realized  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  man  has  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  and  preserved  the  rose 
through  all  the  years  of  history. 

Fortunately,  the  rose  is  one  of 
the  easiest  plants  to  grow.  It  is 
found  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  throughout  Europe 
and  Asia. 

If  you  like  flowers,  what  nicer 
hobby  could  you  have  than 
growing  roses?  I  know  a  young 
lady  who  has  only  a  small  back 
yard,  but  she  has  that  yard  so 
filled  with  roses  of  almost  every 
kind  and  description,  that  it  is  g 
constant  joy  to  her  and  to  all 
her  friends. 

There  is  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  varieties  from  which 
to  choose,  including  climbing 
roses  in  brilliant  red  colors 
which  will  blossom  some  the 
first  year  after  planting  and  in 


This  is  an  Americana  hybrid  tea 
rose.  It’s  a  brilliant  red,  hardy  and 

fragrant.  — Courtesy  Jackson  and  Perkins  Co. 


time  will  cover  the  whole  side  of 
a  porch  or  a  back  yard  fence. 
There  are  tea  roses  and  others  of 
many  colors  which  will  give  you 
beauty  and  fragrance  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season. 

Why  not  plan  now  to  get  a 
catalog  and  some  books  or  bul¬ 
letins  about  roses,  study  up  on 
what  to  buy  and  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  real  rose  garden, 
small  or  large,  for  next  year?  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  else  that 
would  give  you  more  satisfac¬ 
tion. 
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MAGNETIZED 
HARDENED. 
TEMPERED 
STEEL 
B!  ADES 


th  is  handy 
pack  of  six 

SCREWDRIVERS 

FREE 

when  you  buy 
12  tubes  of 

HILLTOP 

^MASTITIS 

Quam&ftt 

CONTAINS  2  ANTIBIOTICS 
PENICILLIN  AND  DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 

Recommended  for  control  of  or¬ 
ganisms  causing  Bovine  Mastitis. 

Contains  100,000  units  penicillin 
and  100  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin. 

Ready  for  udder  injections  in 
handy,  easy  to  use,  7.5  gram 
tubes.  . 

Only  $ 7.80  Dozen 

(65 (  each) 

WARNING!  Milk  taken  from  dairy  animals  within.  72 
hours  after  the  latest  Treatment  for  Mastitis  must  not 
bo  used  for  human  consumption. 


ORDER  DIRECT! 

Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  Today  for  prepaid 
shipment. 

St.  Paul  9,  Minnesota  ”“— 

AGENTS  WANTED!  GOOD  PROFITS! 

GOOD  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN  FOR  YOU!' 

Every  Dairyman  needs  Hilltop  Laboratories  Mastitis 
Ointment,  an  outstandino  product  of  this  30  year 
old  successful  company.  With  the  special  demand 
for  tho  big  Screw  Driver  Deal  illustrated  above, 
sales  are  easy.  Write  today  for  details.  HILLTOP 
LABORATORIES.  Dept.  A,  St.  Paul  9,  Minnesota. 


rPLANT  TREES -i 


It  pays  to  plant  quality 
stock.  Musser  trees,  grown 
from  selected  seed  from 
hardy,  disease-resistant  par¬ 
ent  trees,  grow  and  thrive 
where  inferior  stock  may  fail 
to  survive. 


50  at  100  rate 


Per  100  Per  1000 


SCOTCH  PINE  (Special  Strain) 

Fine  Christmas  Tree  Strain.  Also  French  and 
Spanish. 

2- yr.  Seedlings . 4-8".  .$  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  S.,  root  pruned. .  .8-16". . .  8.00  40.00 


BLUE  SPRUCE — Excellent  Stock 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned.  .  .6-12". .  .11.00  55.00 

5-yr.  Transplants . ,  .8-14". .  .35.00  175,00 


WHITE  FIR 

3-yr.  S.,  root  pruned. .  .6-12". . .  8.00  40.00 
5-yr.  Transplants . 8-12". .  .25.00  125.00 


JAPANESE  YEW — Upright,  Pyramidal 

Extra  heavy,  nicely  branched,  fibrous  roots. 

4- yr.  Transplants.  ..... .6-12". .  .30.00  200.00 

5- yr.  Transplants . 12-18". .  .50.00  300.00 


BARBERRY — Green — Hedges 

2-yr.  Seedlings. . 6-12"...  8.00  40.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings . 12-18". ..  10.00  50.00 

Many  other  Evergreens 
Hardwoods,  Ornamentals  &  Shade  Trees 

FREE  CVUALOG-Wholesa  e 

Planting  Lists — Xmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  83-1  INDIANA,  PA. 
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Works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  parts! 

*  LIQUID 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  H.  C. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  Profits,  America’s  best  meat  type  breed.  For 
tree  breeder’s  fist,  write 


NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


CANVAS  COVERS-  Direct  fron,  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices:  6x8  @  $4.32;  7x9  @  $5.67.  8x12  @  $8.64. 
Write  for  samples  and  stock  size's. 

Large  tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes. 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNiNG  CO.,  INC. 

4  hawley  st.  Binghamton,  n.  y. 


Service  Bureau 


TIIE  WILLIAMSON  GANG 

According  to  the.  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Western  New  York,  the 
notorious  Williamson  gang  is  at 
work  again  in  the  State.  They  move 
from  town  to  town  and  change  the 
names  and  numerals  on  their  trucks, 
to  try  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  local  workmen.  In  western 
New  York  they  were  driving  red 
and  green  1961  Ford  pick-up  trucks. 

They  have  been  applying  a  sealer 
to  blacktop  driveways,  charging 
from  $25  to  $175.  The  Bureau  has 
found  that  the  material  they  are  us¬ 
ing  is  not  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  it  actually  could  have  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect. 

If  you  see  any  of  these  itinerants 
in  your  vicinity,  notify  your  local 
police  and  give  them  license  num¬ 
bers. 

REWARD  RULES 
CHANGED 

This  is  a  reminder  that  effective 
September  1,  the  rules  governing  re¬ 
wards  payable  by  Service  Bureau 
were  changed. 

Rewards  will  still  be  paid  to  any¬ 
one  giving  information  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  at  least  30  days  of  anyone 
committing  one  of  the  following 
crimes  against  a  subscriber  who 
has  an  American  Agriculturist  Pro¬ 
tective  Service  sign  prominently  dis¬ 
played  on  his  farm: 

Fraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 

Theft  of  livestock,  including  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or. 
poultry 

Arson 

The  rewards  have  been  discontin¬ 
ued  for  the  following: 

Trespassing 

Vandalism 

Theft  of  property,  other  than  live¬ 
stock 

The  rewards  do  not  necessarily  go 
to  the  person  against  whom  the 
crime  is  committed,  nor  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscriber.  They 
are  never  paid  to  law  enforcement 
officers.  A  reward  may  be  split  if 
more  than  one  person  gives  informa¬ 
tion  which  leads  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction. 

LAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Smith,  R.D.  1,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  having  poems  written 
by  Alice  or  Phebe  Cary. 

Mrs.  Albert  Beard,  268  Hubert  St., 
Milford,  Conn.,  would  like  the  words 
to:  “If  Jesus  Came  to  My  House” 
and  “Are  All  the  Children  In?” 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sharpe,  14  Wicks 
Blvd.,  Corning,  N.  Y.  is  looking  for 
a  copy  of  “Tomahawks  and  Old 
Lace”  by  Arch  Merrill,  in  order  to 
complete  her  collection  of  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill’s  books. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

Sybil  Roark,  former  resident  of 
East  Braintree,  Vt. 

Walter  Eli  Palmer,  son  of  William 
and  Evelyn  Capewell  Palmer,  form¬ 
erly  of  North  Windham,  Conn. 

Florence  Alice  Lambert,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lewiston,  Maine,  in  January  1926. 


Run  Over  by  Baler 
Young  Farmer  Dies 


Sidney  Conover  of  Victor,  N.  Y.  headed  for  the  fields  with  the 
hay  baler.  About  twenty  minutes  later  he  was  found  with  severe 
chest  and  internal  injuries.  It  is  believed  he  was  thrown  off  the 
tractor  when  going  over  rough  ground.  Upon  arrival  at  the  hospital 
he  was  pronounced  dead. 


Mrs.  John  Conover,  mother  and  beneficiary,  received  check  for 
$3900.00  from  agent  Eston  Reed.  This  is  her  letter  of  thanks: 
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‘I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  $3900.00  check  from 
the  two  policies  my  son  carried.  The  payment  will 
take  care  of  the  final  expenses. 

“I  always  paid  the  renewals  on  time  and  I’m  thank¬ 
ful  I  did  as  the  extra  $900  accumulation  will  be  a 
big  help. 

“We  have  carried  North  American  policies  on  the 
family  for  a  good  many  years  and  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  protection.”  n  V- 


A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid. 


James  R.  Lockwood,  Olean,  N.  Y .  695.45 

Attacked  by  bull— fractured  vertebrae 

Anna  Sosniak,  Auburn,  N.  Y .  656.00 

Fell  off  tractor — injured  wrist 

Carl  Vilardo,  Westfield,  N.  Y .  493.20 

Fell  in  vineyard — injured  back 

Albert  R.  Eggert,  Westfield.  N.  Y . .  1106.78 

Fell  when  loading  feed — injured  back 

Daisy  F.  Hartman,  Big  Flats.  N.  Y .  123.03 

Fell  on  kitchen  floor — fractured  foot 

Allison  Marvin,  Pitcher.  N.  Y .  153.64 

Caught  finger  in  power  saw 

Francis  Carter,  Jr.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y .  278.00 

Attacked  by  bull — injured  collarbone,  cuts 
and  bruises 

Floyd  S.  Mowry,  Jr.,  Homer.  N.  Y .  435.00 

Auto — cut  chest,  injured  knee 

Irene  L.  Gumas,  Walton,  N.  Y .  352.84 

Slipped  on  waxed  floor — injured  back 

George  P.  Gumas.  Walton,  N.  Y .  223.81 

Hitching  manure  spreader — slipped — injured  leg 
Arthur  Greenough,  North  Hudson,  N.  Y.  111.43 
Bullet  wound  in  foot  while  hunting 

Floyd  W.  Arquiett,  Brushton,  N.  Y .  280.00 

Wood  fell  on  leg— deep  cuts  &  bruises 

Flora  E.  Hull,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  260.72 

Fell  over  eat — fractured  arm 

Ralph  Cronkrite,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y .  212.85 

Fell  from  ladder — injured  rib  and  lung 

Louis  C.  Hirschy,  Lowville,  N.  Y .  694.46 

Kicked  beside  eye  while  milking  cow 

Leland  Andrews,  Piffard,  N.  Y .  229.08 

Lever  on  tractor  struck  elbow 
Clare  D.  Ladd,  Jr.,  W.  Henrietta,  N.  Y.  895.70 
Lacerated  leg  while  sawing  boards 
Malone  C.  Davis,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  ...  390.00 
Fell — fractured  hip 

Howard  Earl  Richards.  Fort-  Plain,  N.  Y.  192.84 

Fell  off  tractor — injuries  to  finger 

Tom  Furner,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  219.90 

Car  tipped  over— broken  shoulder  & 
collar  bone 

Clair  Melvin,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  2117.86 

Crushed  by  truck— fractured  legs  above  knee 

James  H.  Snider,  Rushville,  N.  Y .  851.58 

R-lcochetted  B-B  from  gun — injured  eye 


Kenneth  Y.  Slingerland,  Westtown,  N.  Y.  250.00 
Thrown  from  truck — injured  knee 

Robert  T.  Hill,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y .  285.00 

Fingers  caught  in  com  picker 

Allen  Cornell,  Mexico,  N.  Y .  367.77 

Fell  from  car — fractured  wrist 
Earl  Richards,  Sr.,  East  Springfield,  N.Y.  1875.00 
Wire  pierced  eye — lost  eye 

Ralph  Sloan,  Heuvelton,  N.>  Y .  210.00 

Fractured  arm  when  cranking  tractor 
Seth  G.  Parsons.  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  185.54 
Caught  hand  in  grain  auger — Injured  finger 

Ida  E.  Heinonen,  Interlaken,  N.  Y .  109.28 

Slipped  on  barn  floor — injured  back 

Ruth  H.  Flint,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y .  100.72 

Fell — fractured  leg 

John  Obrochta,  Bath,  N.  Y . .  178.00 

Vineyard  wire  broke  when  tightening — 
hurt  shoulder 

Edna  E.  Buddenhagen,  Williston  Pk.,  N.Y.  132.14 

Accident— injured  elbows  &  ankle 

Curtia  J.  Harmon,  Candor,  N.  Y .  303.00 

Biding  on  tractor,  hit  pole — injured 
vertebrae 

Romelia  J.  Hotaling,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y.  398.43 
Fell  off  wagon— fractured  elbow 

Glen  Versprill,  Wolcott,  N.  Y .  350.94 

Fell  from  tree — injured  back 

George  Perthel,  Bellona,  N.  Y .  776.57 

Tractor  tire  fell  when  changing — internal 
injuries 

Stanely  R.  Stermer.  Tioga,  Pa .  419.06 

Fell  while,  carrying  water — internal  injuries 

Herbert  A.  Porter,  Troy,  Pa.  . .  147.85 

Dropped  sledge  hammer  on  foot — broke  toes 

Marvin  Price,  Damascus,  Pa.  . .  250.00 

Stepped  on  by  cow— fractured  foot 

Alfred  C.  Range,  Columbia,  N.  J.  . .  886.09 

Hit  by  snapped  cable — fractures  of  arm 

Clinton  W.  Wood,  Branchville,  N.  J .  623.86 

Kicke,d  by  horse— fractured  arm 

Morris  Tambor,  iackson,  N.  J .  212.11 

Slipped  and  fell — injured  back 
George  L.  Longstreet,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.  106.43 
Crushed  by  cow — fractured  ribs 

George  Wagner,  Chester,  N.  J .  303.39 

Playing  football — head  injury 


'Keep-  'fyota  “Policied-  ^mea^ed 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  „ 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Let’s 

talk  about 
extra  special 
service 


'•"vs. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  HEATING  OIL  for  your  home,  you’re 
probably  most  interested  in  two  things:  (1)  Quality  of  product; 
(2)  Dependability  of  service. 

Atlantic  Rural  Routemen  and  Atlantic  Distributors  pro¬ 
vide  service  they  feel  is  worthy  of  the  fine  product  they 
deliver.  In  fact,  there  are  many  instances  where  Atlantic 
people  give  service  far  beyond  the  regular  call  of  duty. 

For  example,  there’s  the  time  when  most  of  the  rural 
area  around  Syracuse  was  completely  snowbound.  George 
Fish,  who  works  out  of  Atlantic’s  Syracuse  Terminal,  filled 
five-gallon  containers  with  heating  oil.  They  were  then 
loaded  aboard  a  helicopter,  flown  over  the  snowbound  area 
and  dropped  to  people  who  were  short  on  fuel! 


There’s  the  case  of  John  J.  Cacala  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
He  ran  out  of  oil  one  night  with  a  two-week-old  baby  in  the 
house.  All  delivery  men  were  through  for  the  day.  But  Ed 
Spaford,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Maine,  heard  of  Mr. 
Cacala’s  plight  and  made  the  delivery  within  an  hour! 

"It  is  wonderful  to  do  business  with  a  company  which 
provides  such  great  service,”  writes  Mr.  Cacala. 

If  you’re  not  now  enjoying  the  many  advantages  of 
Atlantic  quality  and  service,  call  your  Atlantic  Rural  Route- 
man  or  your  Atlantic  Distributor.  He’ll  give  you  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  clean-burning,  triple-refined  Atlantic  Heating' Oil. 
And  he  offers  a  special  budget  plan  that  spreads  your  pay¬ 
ments  and  keeps  your  monthly  fuel  bills  surprisingly  low. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REPINING  COMPANY 

Look  to  Atlantic  for  the  best  in  farm  service 

Watch  the  Atlantic  Weatherman  each  week  night  on  TV 
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How  We  Can  Guard 

The 

Foundations 

Of 

Freedom 


By  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

U.  5.  Senator  from  Arizona 


FREEDOM  can  only  be  drained  away 
through  the  concentration  of  authority. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution.  They  distrusted  govern¬ 
ment.  What  they  had  read  of  history  gave 
them  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  power  of 
government  is  always  a  dangerous  weapon, 
regardless  of  who  holds  it. 

And  so  they  took  out  insurance  against  con¬ 
centration  and  misuse  of  authority.  They  laid 
the  groundwork  for  actual  pursuit  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  individual  freedom  in  the  development 
of  a  society  and  a  nation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  pass  a  law  \yhich 
could  remove  the  greed,  hatred,  envy  and 
other  unfavorable  characteristics  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  we  could  easily  fit  the  individual  to 
whatever  conditions  arise.  We  could  make 
things  so  perfect  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  laws  or  government. 

But  this  is  patently  impossible,  so  we  must 
reckon  with  the  nature  of  man  as  it  is,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  some  men  have  an  insatiable  desire 
for  power  and  must  be  restrained.  This  is 
what  our  Constitution  is  aimed  at — the  pre¬ 
vention  of  concentrations  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  who  might  abuse  it. 

I  often  refer  to  those  who  fancy  themselves 
“liberal”  as  radicals.  One  can  just  as  easily — 
and  as  honestly — refer  to  them  as  reaction¬ 
aries. 

Turn  Clock  Backward 

They  want  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
political  heyday  of  the  New  Deal  and  extend 
to  even  greater  areas  of  American  life  the 
spend-and-tax  philosophy  of  paternalism  and 
government  restriction  which  failed  so  mis¬ 
erably  in  the  past. 

They  offer  controls  and  regimentation  at  a 
time  when  men  everywhere  are  fighting  for 
freedom. 

They  covet  a  planned  economy  in  an  age 
when  our  very  hope  of  survival  is  grounded 
in  the  free,  untrammeled  operation  of  a  pri¬ 
vate,  competitive  economy. 

They  talk  of  more  education  and  offer  plans 
to  stifle  the  very  processes  of  education  with 
federal  government  control,  first  of  the  purse 
strings  and  then  of  the  curricula. 

They  talk  of  full  employment  and  offer  mea¬ 
sures  artificially  to  raise  wages,  thereby  fos¬ 
tering  unemployment  and  increasing  economic 
uncertainty. 

They  mouth  pessimism  and  project  dismal 
appraisals  of  American  potential  at  a  time 
when  our  people  desperately  need  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  an  accurate  portrayal  of  our 
military  and  economic  posture. 

Fortunately,  we  find  people  with  vitality 
and  energy  rising  up  all  over  the  nation  to 
fight  for  sane,  sound  constitutional  and  free 
enterprise  principles.  I  believe  the  vitality  of 
this  resurgent  conservatism  is  directly  related 
to  the  cause  of  individual  freedom.  There  is 
something  exciting  and  exhilarating  about  the 
whole  idea  of  liberty  in  the  .American  sense. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  fiscal  responsi¬ 


bility  by  the  federal  government 
was  as  grave  as  it  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

It  would  be  no  great  problem 
to  balance  the  federal  budget  — 
even  to  guarantee  a  sizable  sur¬ 
plus — because  there  are  literally 
scores  of  places  where  expendi¬ 
tures  could  be  cut.  And  let  me 
emphasize  that  this  could  be 
done  without  impairing  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.  There  has  in  the 
past  been  a  concerted  effort 


to  sell  the 


American  people  on  the  idea  That  unbalanced 
budgets  and  deficit-financing  are  only  caused 
by  our  military  requirements. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  demands  of  keeping 
ahead  in  military  preparedness  are  heavy,  the 
increase  we  face  today  is  primarily  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  categories  of  the  non-defense  budget. 

There  is  positively  no  excuse  for  deficit¬ 
financing  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  deficit¬ 
spending  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the 
face  of  an  overriding  national  emergency 
which  can  be  handled  in  no  other  way.  Even 
then,  it  should  come  only  after  the  entire  fed¬ 
eral  budget  has  been  scrutinized  and  every 
existing  spending  program  has  been  examined 
with  an  eye  to  determining  whether  it  can  be 
cut  down  or  eliminated. 

Tax  Reform  Essential 

Along ‘with  a  balanced  budget,  I  believe  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  today  is  for  the  type  of 
tax  reform  that  will  provide  our  economic 
system  with  the  freedom  and  incentive  it 
needs  to  operate  at  capacity.  Aside  from  the 
consequences  of  inflation,  the  greatest  drag 
on  our  productive  might  today  is  the  burden 
of  excessive  and  inequitable  taxation. 

I’m  sure  you  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
great  hue  and  cry  going  on  at  the  Washington 
political  level  for  adoption  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program  for  federal  aid  to  education 
through  a  system  of  grants  to  states  for  school 
construction  and  teachers’  salaries.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  such  action  would  have  us  believe 
that  our  school  system  is  in  danger  of  col¬ 
lapse  unless  the  federal  government  steps  in 
with  a  multi-billion  dollar  infusion  of  aid. 

But,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  what  a 
federal  aid  program  would  do  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  our  economy.  It  would 
place  the  schools  of  the  nation  under  the 
deadly  hand  of  Washington  bureaucracy  and 
lead  to  federal  control  over  our  educational 
system  just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
What’s  more,  the  cost  of  a  federal  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  ultimately,  will  either  increase  taxes  or 
result  in  deficit-spending  and  increased  infla¬ 
tion. 

Local  Control  Best 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  we  can  do 
to  counter  this  threat  of  federal  control  over 
education  and  still  make  sure  that  communi¬ 
ties  and  states  that  actually  have  a  need  for 
expanding  and  augmenting  their  education  fa¬ 
cilities  are  able  to  handle  these  needs.  My  idea 


Federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  (including  highway  aids,  but  excluding 
shared  revenues)  rose  from  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1949  to  $6.8  billion  in  1960.  In  fiscal  1960,  15 
states  are  estimated  to  have  paid  more  as  their 
share  of  the  total  tax  burden  to  support  aid 
programs  than  they  got  in  aid. 


— and  I  have  proposed  it  in  legislation — is  to 
use  the  power  of  the  federal  government — 
not  to  give  direct  monetary  aid  for  education 
— but  to  make  it  possible  (1)  for  the  local 
communities  and  the  states  to  decide  their 
own  educational  needs  and  (2)  make  available 
the  tax  sources  which  could  be  tapped  to  meet 
the  needs  that  may  exist  or  arise  at  the  local 
or  state  level. 

Government  Regulation 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  canvass  of  programs  and  ac¬ 
tions  that  are  needed  to  bring  about  a  revital¬ 
ization  of  America’s  economic  strength.  The 
requirement  as  I  see  it  is  for  a  thorough-going 
streamlining  in  this  twilight  zone  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  —  a  streamlining  that  will  cut 
away  the  red  tape,  duplication  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  delay  that  is  stifling  vital  segments  of 
our  economy.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  “im¬ 
pact  of  regulatory  authority”  with  its  attend¬ 
ant  bureaucratic  trappings  already  is  destroy¬ 
ing  industrial  life  and  the  sooner  we  take 
some  action  to  ease  it,  the  sooner  we  will  be¬ 
gin  to  demonstrate  our  economic  might. 

Communism 

Victory  over  Communism  is  the  dominant, 
proximate  goal  of  American  policy. 

Peace  is  a  worthy  objective;  but  if  we  must 
choose  between  peace  and  keeping  the  Com¬ 
munists  out  of  Berlin,  then  we  must  fight. 

Freedom,  in  the  sense  of  self-determination, 
is  a  worthy  objective;  but  if  granting  self-de¬ 
termination  to  the  Algerian  rebels  entails 
sweeping  that  area  into  the  Sino-Soviet  orbit, 
then  Algerian  freedom  must  be  postponed. 

Justice  is  a  worthy  objective,  but  if  justice 
for  Bantus  entails  driving  the  government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  away  from  the 
West,  then  the  Bantus  must  be  prepared  to 
carry  their  identification  cards  yet  a  while 
longer. 

Prosperity  is  a  worthy  objective;  but  if  pro¬ 
viding  higher  standards  of  living  gets  in  the 
way  of  producing  sufficient  guns  to  resist 
Communist  aggression,  then  material  sacri- 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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WRONG  ROAR 

N  A  forum  both  sides  of  a  subject  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  that  is  what  we  had  in  mind 
when,  after  securing  Senator  Goldwater’s 
thoughts  on  the  role  of  government,  we  asked 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  to 
give  us  his  thoughts  on  government  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

Through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Freeman  at  first 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  this,  but  later  we 
were  told  that  other  commitments  would  make 
it  impossible.  We  just  want  you  to  know  that 
we  tried. 

But  some  indications  of  future  plans  are 
trickling  out  of  Washington.  For  example,  the 
Administration  feels  (so  we  are  told)  that  vol¬ 
untary  control  programs  are  a  stopgap  and 
will  not  work  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  at¬ 
tempts  will  be  made  to  tighten  controls,  and 
there  is  much  talk  about  controls  on  bushels 
rather  than  on  acres. 

Discussing  acreage  controls  on  wheat,  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
“non-cooperators  with  this  program  should 
have  community  disapproval.”  This  “com¬ 
munity  disapproval”  — 1  where  neighbors  spy 
on  neighbors  and  members  of  a  family  spy  on 
brothers  and  parents — is  already  practiced  in 
communist  countries! 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year,  there  is  gossip 
that  the  Administration  might  boost  corn  sup¬ 
ports  from  $1.20  to  $1.30,  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  level  of  payments  for  acreage  di¬ 
version.  The  Administration  plays  down  the 
poor  results  from  the  feed  grain  program,  say¬ 
ing  that  high  yields  were  largely  due  to  good 
weather,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
also  an  increase  in  soybeans,  which  were  not 
under  government  program. 

This  seems  like  odd  reasoning  when  you 
consider  that  soybean  supports  are  high,  and 
that  a  good  many  farmers  who  reduced  the 
corn  acreage  increased  the  soybean  acreage. 

Turning  to  government  as  a  whole,  Senator 
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William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Stanford  University,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  startling  statement: 

“The  President  is  hobbled  in  his  task  of 
leading  the  American  people  to  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  restrictions  of  power  imposed  on 
him  by  a  constitutional  system  designed  for 
an  18th  century  agrarian  society,  far  removed 
from  the  centers  of  world  power.” 

Administration  spokesmen  have  pulled  no 
punches.  They  have  stated  exactly  what  they 
propose  to  do.  In  the  case  of  agriculture  it  is 
to  solve  problems  by  high  supports,  accom¬ 
panied  by  tight  production  controls.  In  the 
field  of  social  legislation  they  propose  to  send 
bigger  government  checks  to  more  people.  In 
the  case  of  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
there  is  every  indication  that  government  in¬ 
tends  to  tighten  its  hold  and  increase  its 
power  through  more  laws  and  regulations. 

The  big  question  which  voters  must  decide 
is  whether  or  not  they  wish  government  to 
hurry  us  down  this  road.  As  for  me,  I  am  much 
disturbed  at  what  I  see  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  increased  government  activity  and 
control  over  all  its  citizens.  I  still  believe  that 
“the  government  that  governs  least  governs 
best.” 

WOOD  FOR  HEAT 

N  MY  YOUNGER  DAYS  I  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  pulling  one  end  of  a  crosscut  saw 
to  cut  wood  to  cook  our  meals  and  keep  us 
warm.  As  an  old  proverb  said,  we  were  warm¬ 
ed  twice;  once  in  the  cutting  and  again  in  the 
burning. 

Gradually,  with  the  coming  of  central  heat¬ 
ing  plants  and  the  choice  of  coal  or  oil — or  in 
some  areas  gas — less  and  less  wood  was  used 
for  heating. 

Many  families  made  the  change  with  regret. 
“There  is  nothing  quite  so  nice  as  a  wood 
fire.”  And  now  again  wood  is  available  on  a 
practical  basis  for  heating  farm  homes.  Two 
things  made  the  change:  chain  saws  to  hasten 
the  wood  cutting  job,  and  furnaces  designed 
especially  for  burning  wood. 

FARM  RUREAU  4 I  ELERRATES 

hen  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  holds  its 
annual  meeting  on  November  13-15,  it 
will  be  a  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  an  idea.  And  it  is  fitting 
that  it  should  be  held  in  Binghamton,  because 
it  was  in  Broome  County  that  the  first  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  United  States  was  born,  and  in 
1911  John  Barron  became  the  first  county 
agent  in  the  Northeast. 

To  delve  into  history,  it  was  in  1910  that 
Byers  H.  Gitchell,  secretary  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  began  agitating 
for  a  “farm-  bureau”  or  a  department  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  devoted  to  farmers’ 
interests.  Back  of  this  was  the  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission,  of  which  Dean 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  was  chairman.  The 
idea  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

The  Farm  Bureau  as  established  was  financ¬ 
ed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  D.L.&W. 


Railroad,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  standing  ready  with  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  great  changes  have 
taken  place,  and  in  these  changes  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  through  the  county,  agents,  and 
the  Farm  Bureau,  have  had  a  vital  part. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDEST 

IN  TIMES  of  great  stress  and  danger  to 
1  America,  great  leaders  like  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  prob¬ 
lem  clearly,  outlined  its  solution  definitely, 
challenged  the  people  to  follow,  and  led  them 
out  of  fumbling  uncertainty  to  greater 
heights.  We  desperately  need  such  a  leader 
now. 

We  are  at  war  with  communism.  True,  it 
isn’t  a  shooting  war — but  the  struggle  is  no 
less  violent  and  the  stakes  are  as  high  as  they 
have  ever  been. 

We  have  sent  about  $100  billion  to  aid  in 
other  countries,  and  to  convince  them  that 
the  American  way  is  their  hope  and  the  hope 
of  the  world.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  by  ou r 
.actions  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we 
neither  believe  in  nor  practice  the  ideas  and 
ideals  on  which  America  was  founded. 

Instead  of  defending  and  following  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise  which 
made  America  what  it  is,  we  ask  for  or  permit 
government  to  use  our  own  money  to  subsid¬ 
ize  our  simple  needs — houses  for  those  in  low 
and  middle  income  groups;  the  education  of 
our  children;  the  production  of  food.  We  look 
to  government  to  guarantee  jobs  for  all;  to 
provide  security  in  our  old  age;  and  permit 
government  to  engage  in  business  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  its  citizens. 

Is  this  free  enterprise?  It  has  not  the  slight¬ 
est  resemblance  to  it! 

Yet,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  virtues  of  in¬ 
genuity,  industry,  thrift  and  self-reliance  are 
far  from  dead.  They  are  only  asleep,  drugged 
by  the  story,  so  cleverly  sold,  of  a  millenium 
on  earth  where  no  problems  disturb  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  where  they  are  dumped  in  the  lap  of 
Uncle  Sam,  whose  servants,  hired  and  elected, 
are  ever  ready  with  solutions — on  paper — but 
which  somehow  never  “pan  out”  as  expected. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  stop  the  trend,  and  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  do  believe  in  and 
can  practice  the  principles  on  which  freedom 
is  founded.  It  could  be  done  by  a  wise,  un¬ 
selfish  leader  fired  with  a  burning  zeal  and 
equipped  with  the  ability  to  capture  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  enthusiasm  of  millions  of  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Can  such  a  leader  be  found?  TIME  WILL 
TELL! 

THANKS! 

l^TEVER  HAVE  WE  had  such  a  response  to 
^a  request  for  letters  as  resulted  from  our 
question  “What  do  you  want  from  govern¬ 
ment?”  The  letters  poured  in,  and  they  were 
very  helpful  and  much  appreciated.  It  indi¬ 
cates  to  us  that  people  are  concerned  about 
present  trends  and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
put  in  personal  effort  to  change  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  print 
them  in  full.  However,  we  tried,  by  taking 
excerpts  from  a  great  many  letters,  to  reflect 
all  of  the  opinions  expressed,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  duplication. 

Again  we  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who 
responded,  and  we  sincerely  believe  and  trust 
that  the  letters  used  will  be  much  enjoyed 
by  our  readers. 
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A  As  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


THE  AUGUST  UNIFORM  MILK  PRICE  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market  was  $4.32.  In  August,  1960,  it  was  $4.41,  and  the 
July,  1961  price  was  $4.09.  Milk  production  increased 
by  4.64%  over  August  1960. 

August  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected 
to  a  3 . 5%  butt erf at  test ,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.49  ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.81  ;  CONNECTICUT , 
$5.71  at  city  plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers  ;  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $4.81. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  7 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over 
feed  cost's  at  70%  production  was  $5.84;  a  year  ago  ,  $9.65. 

DRIVE  TO  ERADICATE  HOG  CHOLERA  will  result  from  a  new 
federal  law.  The  USDA  can  prohibit  or  restrict  interstate 
movement  of  live  hog  cholera  virus,  may  require  heat 
treatment  of  all  garbage  fed  to  hogs,  may  pay  indemnities 
to  owners  of  infected  hogs  destroyed,  and  start  a  stepped- 
up  vaccination  program. 


DIVERSION  PROGRAM  FOR  POTATOES  will  be  available  only  in 
areas  where  the  industry  develops  an  acceptable  plan  to 
supply  the  market  with  high  quality  potatoes  and  with¬ 
hold  all  others . 

The  program  will  be  administered  locally  by  ASC  commit¬ 
tees.  Subsidies  for  potatoes  diverted  will  be  60  cents 
per  cwt.  up  to  December  31  ;  40  cents  per  cwt .  from  January 
1  to  February  28  ;  30  cents  per  cwt.  from  March  until  the 
program  ends . 

GAIN  IN  IL  S^  FALL  SOW  FARROW  I NGS  is  predicted  as  less  than 
1%  compared  to  year  ago,  but  bigger  litters  might  bring 
a  further  increase  in  pig  crop.  Now  predicted  that  the 
1962  spring  pig  crop  won '  t  be  much  above  the  1961  figures  . 

FOOD  "GIVE-AWAYS"  HAVE  BEEN  SOARING.  Overseas  shipments 
of  2.4  billion  pounds  during  *  60- '  61  fiscal  year  were  27% 
above  previous  year.  Domestic  handouts  of  856  million 
pounds  up  63%  from  last  year. 


2%  TIMES  AS  MUCH  SURPLUS  CORN  WAS  SOLD  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  five  months  ending  August  1  as 
were  sold  in  the  same  period  last  year.  It  is  charged 
that  these  sales  have  depressed  the  market  price  of  corn 
at  least  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  one  purpose  of  these 
sales  is  to  penalize  growers  who  failed  to  sign  up. 

Feed  grain  production  now  estimated  at  11%  below  last 
year  compared  to  20%  drop  expected  three  months  ago. 
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'Y^ITH  WINTER  heading  back 
our  way,  my  neighbor’s  rush¬ 
ing  ev’ry  day  so  he  can  end  his 
work  on  time  to  take  off  for  a 
,  t  „  warmer  clime.  He  keeps  on  going 
AV  -  Y  ’til  he’s  beat,  he  hardly  takes  off 
time  to  eat;  it  almost  makes  me 
\  5  want  to  weep  the  way  that  guy  is 

4-  -  /hyf' skipping  sleep  just  so  he’ll  be  all 

*-:  set  to  go  before  we  get  a  flake  of 

snow.  He’s  got  to  get  his  crops  all 
;  in,  and  pretty  soon  he  must  begin 
Jg?  to  market  ev’ry  hog  and  steer  so 
■"D  J  he’s  completely  in  the  clear  and 
^  /t  need  not  worry  ’bout  a  thing  until 
he  comes  back  home  next  spring. 
No  matter  how  much  snow 
‘  'l  'A,  might  fall,  I  do  not  envy  him  at  all. 

‘■//j  He’ll  get  down  south  so  tired  and 
_j>  ,  'fi  worn,  he’ll  wish  that  he  was  never 
^  born,  and  while  his  wife  flits  to 
'  '  '  and  fro  and  spends  the  poor  old 

feller’s  dough,  all  he  can  do  is  Ret 
and  foam  about  what’s  going  on  at 
home.  I’m  better  off  by  far  than  he, 
my  winter  rest’s  begun,  by  gee,  and  when  the  first  big  snowstorms 
hit,  I’ll  simply  go  inside  and  sit.  While  neighbor’s  lonesome  and  will 
lack  companions  with  whom  he  can  yack,  all  winter  long  Mirandy’s 
mouth  will  blab  ’cause  I  don’t  take  her  south. 


Send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  new  GUIDE  TO  WATER  SYSTEMS 
and  name  of  my  nearby  EASY  TERMS  Goulds  Water  Systems  dealer. 


Name. 


County. 
Route. . 


Town 


State 


GOULDS  PUMPS,  INC,  Dept.  AA  11,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


GOULDS  m PUMPS 


You  can’t  see  it  — you  can’t  hear  it 


You  hardly  know  there  is  a  pump — yet  water  is  as  plentiful  as 
in  the  city!  The  reason:  a  Goulds  submersible  water  system. 

A  Goulds  submersible  runs  silent,  runs  deep  in  the  well.  You 
can  use  it  24  hours  a  day  without  stopping,  because  motors  are 
rated  for  safe,  continuous  operation.  You  can  get  water  at 
rates  up  to  77  gallons  per  minute— depending  on  the  size  pump 
you  need  to  get  enough  water  for  your  farm. 

How  much  is  "enough"  water?  Here’s  a  hint:  a  single  milk  cow 
on  your  farm  needs  up  to  25  gallons  per  day  to  be  truly  produc¬ 
tive.  Milk  cows  that  do  get  all  the  water  they  want  produce 
from  10  to  22  percent  more! 

It’s  the  same  story  with  other  livestock.  To  find  out  what  the 
specific  need  for  water  is  on  your  farm,  get  in  touch  with  a 
Goulds  dealer,  talk  it  over. 

Cost  a  small  fortune?  Nope!  You  can  get  a  Goulds  submersible 
water  system  for  as  little  as  $175!  And  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
for  it  all  at  once — your  Goulds  dealer  can  arrange  easy  pay¬ 
ment  terms! 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Goulds  dealer  soon.  To  get 
his  name  and  more  information,  send  coupon  for  free  booklet. 
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Hello  from  everyone  at  Castlemont 
Farms!  John  and  Jean  Castrogio- 
vanni  have  four  sons,  from  oldest 
(and  biggest)  to  youngest  they  are: 
John,  David,  Steven,  and  Philip. 

By  GORDON  CONKLIN 

Associate  Editor 

Remodeled 

Barn 

This  dairyman  did  some  advance  plan¬ 
ning  before  remodeling  his  barn.  Here's 
what  he  decided  to  do. 


REMODELING  a  building  usually  includes 
an  element  of  the  future,  an  attempt  to 
peer  into  the  crystal  ball  and  guess  what 
arrangement  will  be  suitable  years  from  now. 
This  is  exactly  what  John  Castrogiovanni, 
Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  did  when  he  decided 
to  enlarge  his  dairy  herd. 

John  asked  county  agent  Ed  Diefenbach  for 
help,  consulted  with  agricultural  engineers  at 
Penn  State,  and  looked  over  several  nearby 
new  or  remodeled  barns  for  ideas.  “If  you 
know  the  answers  before  you  start,  all  this  is 
a  waste  of  time,”  John  says,  “but  anyone  can 
learn  a  lot  by  looking  around.” 

By  the  time  John  was  ready  to  “push  the 
take-off  switch”  on  the  36’  x  92’  barn  addi¬ 
tion,  Penn  State  engineers  had  convinced  him 
to  build  a  pit  for  the  manure  spreader  under 
the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  barn.  Manure  is 
pushed  off  the  ends  of  the  gutters  and  drops 
down  chutes  into  the  spreader.  A  3  H.P.  elec¬ 
tric  motor  and  the  hydraulic  mechanism  op¬ 
erating  the  barn  cleaner  is  recessed  below  the 
stable  driveway  floor;  y4”  steel  plate  covers 
this  equipment. 

More  Equipment 

Milk  toting  ranks  close  to  manure  handling 
in  terms  of  lug  and  lift,  and  John  recognized 
the  continuing  trend  toward  mechanization. 
He  decided  that  bulk  tanks  would  be  even 
more  numerous  in  the  future,  but  also  reason¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  a  step  backward  in  labor 
efficiency  to  have  a  tank  without  a  pipeline. 
So,  he  installed  a  745  gallon  tank  and  an 
around-the-barn  pipeline  system,  using  262 
feet  of  glass  pipe. 

Looking  ahead  to  even  scarcer  hired  help, 
John  has  installed  a  silo  unloader  that  handles 
the  silage  from  two  16’  x  45’  silos.  Grain  is 
stored  in  a  steel  bin  that  flows  by  gravity 
into  a  feed  cart. 

Speaking  of  labor  efficiency,  John  believes 
that,  in  his  setup,  trying  to  do  some  construc¬ 
tion  jobs  himself  wouldn’t  pay  off.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  hired  a  mason  to  lay  up  the  cinder 
block  walls  of  the  barn  addition  and  he  had 
ready-mix  concrete  brought  in  by  truck  for 
cement  work. 

When  it  came  to  deciding  stable  dimensions, 
however,  John  used  his  experience  as  a  herds¬ 


man.  Some  of  the  56  stalls  in  the  barn  are  4’ 
wide  and  5’6”  long,  some  are  4’3”  x  5’8”,  and 
the  rest  are  4’6”  x  5’8”.  Believing  that  cows 
should  have  more  freedom  of  movement  than 
regular  stanchions  allow,  he  used  inverted  V 
type  comfort  stalls.  “The  importance  of  this 
type  stanchion  to  our  herd  health  and  produc¬ 
tion  can’t  be  overrated,”  he  reports.  The  last 
owner  sampler  record,  by  the  way,  shows  an 
annual  average  of  11,535  pounds  of  milk  on 
49.5  cows. 

The  platform  on  which  cows  stand  is  2” 
above  the  top  of  the  driveway  between  gut¬ 
ters.  “Getting  cows  up  so  they  look  big  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,”  John  says.  Gutters  are  18” 
wide,  10”  deep  op.  the  platform  side,  and  8” 
deep  along  the  driveway. 

At  the  front  of  the  platform,  a  curb  rises  8” 
above  the  platform  surface.  This  same  curb 
rises  6”  above  the  bottom  of  the  24”  wide 
manger.  If  he  were  doing  the  job  over  again, 
John  reports  that  he  would  prefer  the  water 


pipe  on  top  of  the  curb  rather  than  on  one 
side  as  it  is  now. 

When  the  cement  dust  finally  settled,  there 
emerged  a  serviceable  36’  x  132’  barn.  It  is 
roofed  with  galvanized  steel,  has  an  overhead 
door  on  the  end,  cinderblock  walls,  and  has  a 
ceiling  clearance  of  9’  in  the  stable.  Bullnose 
blocks  around  the  door  and  window  openings 
give  a  finishing  touch. 

At  Castlemont  Farms,  it  isn’t  just  the  farm 
buildings  that  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  future.  Four  young  sons — John,  6;  David, 
4;  Steven,  2;  and  Philip,  1 — are  already  show¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  farming. 

Young  John  has  been  given  a  cow  named 
Petunia  and  a  calf  called  Pansy;  Dave  has  a 
cow — Blossom —  and  a  calf  he  calls  Cherry; 
Steve  has  a  calf  named  Star.  “When  they  start 
in  4-H,  the  boys  will  get  the  income  from  their 
animals  and  maybe  some  day  they  will  have  a 
college  education  from  what  they  earn,”  John 
says. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  gloom  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  future  of  farming  these  days, 
but  here’s  a  farm  family  planning  confidently 
for  the  future.  As  that  wisest  of  all  persons — 
Anonymous — once  said,  “The  future  belongs 
to  those  who  prepare  for  it.” 

John  is  proud  of  his  low  milk  bacteria  count, 
proof  of  which  is  found  on  the  slips  he’s  showing 
to  county  agent  Ed  Diefenbach.  Note  all  the 
muscle-savers  here  —  bulk  tank,  pipeline,  and 
electric  control  panel. 


Need  Some  Building  Ideas? 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  University  has  nearly  400  farm 
building  and  related  equipment  plans  on  file 
that  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  farmer  and 
builder  in  the  Northeast.  In  addition,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  available  extension  bulletins  as 
follows;  No.  317 — Useful  Facts  and  Figures 
for  Dairy  Barn  Planning,  No.  340 — Milking 
Parlor  Types,  No.  341 — Basic  Arrangements 
of  Milking  Parlors  With  Stall  Barns,  No.  342 
— Milking  Parlor  Heating  Methods,  and  No. 
343 — Selection  of  Load  Carrying  Members 
for  Farm  Buildings.  Whether  remodeling  or 
building  new,  both  plans  and  bulletins  offer 
valuable  suggestions. 

Single  copies  of  the  bulletins  listed  above 
— and  the  plan  lists  following — are  free  to 
anyone.  New  York  State  residents  may  ob¬ 
tain  them  directly  from  their  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents;  persons  in  other  states  should 
write  to  Agricultural  Engineering  Extension, 
Riley-Kobb  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Although  the  plan  lists  are  free. 


there  is  a  small  charge  for  most  plans  order¬ 
ed  from  them.  Select  the  desired  list  (s)  be¬ 
low  and  find  out  what’s  available  to  fit  your 
needs: 

Plan  List  Description 

851-C  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans 
for  Cattle  Equipment  (hay  and 
silage  storage  structures,  hay  and 
silage  bunks,  creep  feeders,  etc.) 
851-D  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans 
for  Dairy  Barns,  Milk  Houses  and 
Milking  Parlors. 

S51-M  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans 
for  Farm  Shops,  Machinery  Stor¬ 
ages  and  Garages. 

851-P  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment  including  Range  Shelters 
and  Feed  Bins. 

S51-T  Description  and  Price  List  of  Plans 
for  Wood  Trussed  Rafters. 


for  your  farm! 


One  is  just  right.  Possibly  two.  Because  New  Idea  gives  you  a 
choice  of  9  models  and  2  types  -■  paddle  or  flail.  So,  only  your  New  Idea 
dealer  can  give  you  the  type  you  want  in  the  size  you  need! 


Picking  the  right  spreader  for  your  farm  is  as  important  as  getting  the 
right  tractor.  Buy  a  spreader  that's  too  big,  and  you're  over-invested.  Too 
small,  and  you  spend  extra  hours  getting  the  job  done.  To  help  you  make 
the  right  choice,  New  Idea  offers  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of 
spreaders. 

New  Model  for  1962!  A  year  ago,  New  Idea  introduced  the  first 


flail  spreader.  Capacity:  130-bushel.  Today  it’s  the  most  talked-about 
model  in  America.  Now  there’s  a  big  new  160-bushel  flail  with  all  the 
features  of  the  first  one  —  plus! 

Whatever  your  needs,  visit  your  New  Idea  dealer  today  and  look  over 
his  fine  selection  of  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of  spreaders  —  each 
backed  by  a  full-year  written  guarantee.  . 


PRODUCTS  OF  AVCO  CORPORATION 


New  Idea,  Box  256,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  brochure,  “Spreaders  —  the 
type  you  want,  the  size  you  need " — covering  New  Idea’s  complete 
line.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NAME _ _ 

□  STUDENT 

ADDRESS— - - - 


TOWN— _ STATE - 

| _ Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


160  bu.  Flail  130  bu.  Flail  145  bu.  PTO  125  bu.  PTO 


95  bu. 

Ground  Drive 


70  bu. 

Ground  Drive 


75  bu.  4-wheel  6  tons  or  more 
Dump  Truck  Spreader 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


how  much 
FORAGE 
for  your 

COWS?* 

By  R.  S.  ADAMS 

THE  answer  to  this  question  of  how  much 
forage  is  no  longer  a  simple  or  one¬ 
sided  one,  at  least  for  some  dairymen. 
Such  things  as  growing  herd  sizes, 
mechanized  feeding,  re-emphasis  of  high- 
grain  feeding,  changes  in  grain  to  forage  price 
ratios,  and  improved  crop  technology  serve  to 
complicate  the  matter.  Both  physiological  and 
economic  factors  should  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

Physiological  Factors 

The  minimum  amount  of  forage  which  can 
be  safely  fed  to  cows  over  a  long  period  of 
time  has  not  been  definitely  established  as 
yet.  However,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
normal  butterfat  test  on  a  low-forage  ration 
places  a  practical  minimum  on  forage  feeding 
with  present-day  knowledge.  It  appears  that 
cows  must  eat  at  least  1.0  of  hay-equivalent 
per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  to  maintain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  butterfat  test  under  a  wide  range  of 
practical  conditions.  This  means  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  a  1200-lb.  cow  would  be  12  lbs.  of 
hay  or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  silage.  A 
moderate  depression  in  butterfat  test  may  oc¬ 
cur  even  with  1.5  lbs.  of  hay-equivalent  intake 
per  cwt.  of  body  weight. 

It  is  essential  that  this  minimum  amount  of 
hay-equivalent  be  in  the  form  of  long  or 
chopped  hay,  or  silage.  Finely  ground  forage 
in  meal  or  pelleted  form  and  various  concen¬ 
trates  sometimes  fed  as  forage  substitutes 
should  not  be  used  in  meeting  this  minimum 
forage  requirement. 

When  hay-equivalent  falls  below  this  mini¬ 
mum,  or  finely  ground  forage  is  used,  butter¬ 
fat  test  may  drop  as  much  as  1%  or  more.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  butterfat  produced  is 
derived  from  the  short-chain  fatty  acids  re¬ 
sulting  from  forage  digestion  in  the  rumen. 
Inadequate  forage  intake  or  finely  ground 
forage  upsets  rumen  metabolism. 

Is  there  a  maximum  limitation  on  forage  in¬ 
take?  Yes.  A  cow  will  eat  only  so  much  dry 
matter,  regardless  of  its  source — forage,  grain 
or  a  combination  of  both.  This  upper  limit  is 
generally  around  3.5  lbs.  of  air-dried  feed  per 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight.  Under  ideal  feeding 
conditions  and  with  high  quality  forage,  the 


*A  contribution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grass¬ 
land  Council.  The  author  is  a  dairy  specialist 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


combined  hay-equivalent  and  grain  intake  may 
approach  4.0  lbs.  per  cwt.  This  level  has  been 
approached  or  exceeded  by  some  individual 
cows  holding  outstanding  production  records. 

Cows  experimentally  fed  a  combination  of 
hay  and  grain  in  pellet  form  have  eaten  about 
4.0  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  in  short¬ 
term  trials.  Only  a  part  of  the  forage  ration 
can  be  fed  in  this  form,  however,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned.  If  full  fed  high  quality  for¬ 
age,  cows  sometimes  will  consume  3.0  lbs.  of 
hay-equivalent  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight. 
This  may  be  considered  a  practical  goal  for 
forage  feeding  when  a  high-forage  ration  is 
clearly  indicated. 

Economic  Considerations 

The  final  decisions  on  forage  feeding  level 
should  be  based  on  the  economics  involved.  If 
forage  provides  nutrients  at  a  lower  cost  than 
a  12-16%  grain  mix,  full-feeding  should  be 
considered.  When  a  good  12-16%  grain  mix 
furnishes  total  digestible  nutrients  (TDN)  or, 
preferably,  estimated  net  energy  at  a  cheaper 
cost  than  forage,  hay-equivalent  intake  may 
be  limited  to  1.0-1. 5  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight. 

Home-grown  forage  probably  provides  these 
nutrients  at  a  cost  somewhat  below  grain  on  a 
majority  of  the  farms  in  the  Northeast.  Thus, 
full-feeding  of  forage  within  limits  of  paya¬ 
bility  and/or  supply  should  be  practiced  by 
many  dairymen.  An  exception  to  full-feeding 
forage  feeding,  even  when  it  provides  a  price 
advantage,  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment. 

A  price  advantage  for  forage  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted,  in  view  of  the  improved 
yields  and  supply  of  corn,  as  well  as  price 
reductions  for  manufactured  feeds  purchased 
in  bulk  at  quantity  discounts.  A  careful  study 
should  be  made,  especially  by  dairymen 
whose  supply  of  home-grown  forage  is  inade¬ 
quate  or  non-existent.  These  same  economical 
considerations  and  others  are  necessary  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  expansion  in  herd 
size  should  be  met  with  more  intensified  farm¬ 
ing  of  present  land,  increasing  tillable  acre¬ 
ages,  purchasing  forage  and/or  limiting  the 
forage  ration. 

Full-Feeding  Forage 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  little 
or  no  grain  should  be  fed.  In  fact  we  realize 
that  improved  grain  feeding  undoubtedly  can 
increase  returns  over  feed  costs  to  a  greater 
extent  and  more  immediately  than  any  other 
single  factor  involved  in  milk  production  to¬ 
day.  Improper  and  inadequate  grain  feeding 


Feeding  programs  based  on  forage  in¬ 
take,  forage  analyses,  production,  body 
weight  and  other  data  have  helped  users 
of  a  forage  testing  service  to  increase 
their  returns  by  an  average  of  $21  per 
cow.  Almost  70%  of  them  have  boosted 
returns  over  feed  costs  by  $41  per  cow! 
SurVey  result's  from  241  users  indicated 
that  profits  were  increased  in  82%  of  the 
herds.  Nearly  97%  of  them  indicated  that 
they  would  recommend  the  forage  testing 
service  to  others. 


is  seriously  limiting  production  efficiency  on 
many  dairy  farms.  Full-feeding  forage  assumes 
that  adequate  amounts  of  grain  are  fed  to 
balance  nutrient  needs,  and  enable  the  cow  to 
produce  at  a  level  as  close  as  possible  to  her 
inherited  capacity.  This  is  where  the  use  of  a 
forage  testing  service  can  be  of  great  value. 

When  economics  necessitate  full-feeding  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  often  a  replace¬ 
ment  of  forage  with  grain  may  result  in  great¬ 
er  returns  during  at  least  the  first  60-90  days 
of  the  lactation  for  high-producing  cows.  The 
levels  of  production  at  which  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  meet  nutrient  needs  on  a 
normal  forage  ration  appears  to  be  45-60  lbs. 
for  small  and  large  breeds,  respectively. 

This  problem  can  be  partially  controlled  by 
heavy  grain  feeding  during  the  first  60-90 
days  of  the  lactation.  Grain  feeding  during 
this  period  might  approach  2-2.5  lbs.  per  100 
lbs.  of  body  weight  for  high  producers.  This 
rate  of  grain  feeding  usually  will  reduce  hay- 
equivalent  intake.  However,  it  often  will  in¬ 
crease  returns  over  feed  costs  and  help  to 
control  health  and  breeding  problems  with 
high-producing  cows. 

Most  cows  will  eat  the  amounts  of  grain 
fed  and  voluntarily  reduce  forage  intake. 
However,  forage  feeding  may  have  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  for  some  individuals  or  exceptional  herds. 

How  can  you  tell  if  cows  are  being  full-fed 
forage?  First,  a  sufficient  amount  must  be  fed 
to  allow  for  at  least  a  small  amount  of  refused 
forage.  Watch  for  differences  in  consumption 
between  milking  heifers  and  older  cows.  Since 
the  amount  of  forage  eaten  is  closely  related 
to  body  weight,  older  cows  should  consume 
more  than  the  lighter  heifers  when  full-feed¬ 
ing  is  attained. 

Unless, some  form  of  self-feeding  is  used, 
feed  forage  at  least  four  times  daily.  Some  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  milk  production  and  but- 
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HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 

From  new-born  calf  through  the  entire 
'productive  lifetime  of  the  cow,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean  higher, 
more  uniform  milk  production?  All 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  milk  cows 
milk  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  important 
to  every  dairyman  because  it  is  easy 
and  practical  to  use  and,  with  good 
herd  management,  results  in  getting 
the  best  production  from  your  cows 
inherent  in  their  breeding. 

Briefly,  the  Coordinated  Feed- 
Health  Program  provides  a  common- 
sense  schedule  for  using  good 


formulated  feeds  and  supplements 
containing  AUREOMYCIN,®  and  the 
vaccines  and  medications  essential 
for  preventing  and  treating  diseases. 

aureomycin  controls  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  was  the  first  anti¬ 
biotic  accepted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  to  lactating  dairy 
cows.  Laboratory  tests  and  farm  use 
have  shown  no  residues  in  milk  when 
fed  as  directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health  prod¬ 
ucts  have  long  been  known  for  their 
quality  and  effectiveness. 


Together  — aureomycin  in  formu¬ 
lated  feeds  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  can  mean  a  health¬ 
ier  herd  and  bigger  milk  checks 
for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief  steps 
in  the  program.  Then  discuss  it  with 
your  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has  a 
free  special  folder  for  you  which 
explains  the  program  in  detail.  Ask 
him  for  it,  or  write  American  Cyana¬ 
mid  Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ® AUREOMYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company’ s 
trademark  for  chlor tetracycline. 


1.  Give  the  fresh  cow  a  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  your  cows  a  good 
formula  feed  which  will  provide  0.1 
mg.  of  aureomycin  per  pound  of 
body  weight  per  day.  aureomycin 
helps  keep  cows  free  of  disease, 
gives  them  the  extra  good  health 
and  vigor  needed  for  calving.  It  also 
helps  keep  cows  in  fine  condition  for 
their  heaviest  production  period. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend. 
To  prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or 
pneumonia,  the  calf  should  receive 
'one  AUREOMYCIN  oblet  1  to  3  hours 
after  birth.  This  is  good  routine 
practice.  The  use  of  a  balling  gun 
facilitates  administration  of  the 
oblet  as  shown  in  illustration  above. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise. 
It  is  important  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  From  4  to  45  days  of  age,  use 
a  milk  replacer  with  50  gm.  of 
aureomycin  per  ton.  You  prevent 
bacterial  diarrhea,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 
days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 
starter  containing  50  gm.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  ton.  This  will  protect 
them  against  bacterial  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce 
losses  from  respiratory  infections. 
If  flies  are  a  problem,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  malathion  will  keep  your 
calves  happier  and  healthier. 


5.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 
entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 
against  staph  mastitis  and  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid  (Slanetz 
Strain).  At  4  to  6  months,  vaccinate 
for  brucellosis  and  with  LEBAC®  for 
leptospirosis.  Use  a  calf  grower 
which  will  provide  70  mg.  of  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  per  calf  per  day. 


6.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  aureomycin  helps  keep  your 
cows  free  of  visible  and  invisible  dis¬ 
eases  which  decrease  production. 
Good  health  lets  them  produce  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  bred-in  capacity. 
Result:  more  income  per  coir! 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


/ 


k 


FOR  A  BETTER  FARM  LIVING 


t 


Herd’s  a  “gentleman’?  agteement”  waj 
to  buy  your  seed  corn.  There’s  no 
chance  of  your  losing  money.  There’s 
no  risk  of  not  having  enough  seed. 

’  Here’s  how  it  works ... 


Go  ahead  and  plan  your  corn  acreage.  When  your  GLF  representa¬ 
tive  calls  on  you,  ask  him  to  put  your  name  on  the  “no  order 
needed”  list.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  drop  in  to  your  GLF  Service 
Agency.  In  either  case,  shake  hands  and  forget  about  seed  corn 
until  you’re  ready  to  take  delivery. 

When  you’re  ready  to  plant,  come  in  and  get  your  seed.  GLF  will 
have  it.  All  you  need.  And  remember,  this  is  the  seed  that  has 
been  bred  for  your  area  .  .  .  bred  to  give  you  maximum  yields  of 
silage  or  grain  .  .  .  compared  side  by  side  with  hundreds  of  other 
strains  so  that  the  ones  best  suited  for  you  could  be  selected. 

GLF  as  a  farmer-owned  cooperative  has  the  resources  and  the 
obligation  to  pioneer  this  unique  way  to  buy  seed  for  its  members. 

Come  in  and  shake  hands  on  your  seed  corn  requirements. 

V 

Cooperative  GLF  Exchange,  Inc, 
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What  the  Sam  Hill  goes  on  here?  No,  they’re  not  being  milked — they  are 
drinking  milk  from  nippled  buckets  in  this  latest  use  of  a  parlor. 


A  Calf  Feeding  Parlor 


TO  GRANDDAD,  the  parlor  was  a 
place  where  children  were  seldom 
allowed;  a  place  reserved  for  very 
special  occasions.  To  the  modern 
dairyman,  a  parlor  is  the  place 
where  milk  is  taken  out  of  the  cow 
and  grain  put  in. 

Now  comes  a  new  kind  of  parlor — 
one  where,  milk  is  fed  to  calves  on 
a  mass  production  basis.  In  some 
areas,  raising  dairy  replacements  on 
a  specialized  basis  has  become  a  full¬ 
time  business.  The  herringbone 
method  could  be  a  “natural”  for 
feeding  large  numbers  of  calves. 

Development  of  this  system  is 
credited  to  Martona  in  Argentina. 
The  men  at  Martona  use  the  system 


for  feeding  calves  in  the  world’s 
largest  Holstein  herd;  they  can  con¬ 
sistently  feed  more  than  400  calves 
per  hour. 

There  are  either  8  or  12  buckets 
with  nipples  on  each  side.  The  milk 
is  heated  in  an  adjacent  milk  house 
and  piped  into  a  large  can  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  track,  then  poured  from 
the  can  into  the  row  of  buckets.  The 
milk  pipes  are  cleaned  in  place,  the 
same  as  conventional  systems  now 
in  use  for  milking  equipment. 

Credit  goes  to  Professor  George 
Trimberger  of  Cornell  University 
for  the  picture  and  information  on 
this  arrangement  used  in  the  “land 
of  the  gauchos.” 


Dairy  Herd  Life  Affects  Net  Income 


By  S.  B.  WEEKS 


THE  AVERAGE  productive  life  of 
a  dairy  cow  in  the  milking  herd 
in  New  England  is  approximately 
3.5  years.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  returns  to  dairymen  if  average 
hexM  life  could  be  lengthened? 

First,  let’s  assume  that  all  replace¬ 
ments  are  purchased.  In  this  case  a 
replacement  price  of  $275  is  used,  a 
fairly  typical  mai’ket  price  for 
Northern  New  England  in  recent 
years.  It  is  also  assumed  that  a  sal¬ 
vage  value  for  cull  cows  of  $100  per 
animal  is  a  typical  return  —  this 
means  that  the  net  cost  of  purchased 
replacements  to  the  dairymen  is 
$175.  With  this  net  cost,  the  table 
below  shows  the  effect  of  length  of 
life  on  tire  annual  replacement  cost 
to  dairymen  who  purchase  their  re¬ 
placements. 


Replacement  Cost  and  Herd  Life 


Years  of  Replaeement  cost 

herd  life  per  cow  per  year 


2.0 

$88 

2.5 

70 

3.0 

58 

3.5 

50 

4.0 

43 

4.5 

38 

5.0 

35 

5.5 

32 

6.0 

29 

Within  any  typical  situation,  total 
saving  opportunities  arc  significant 
but  not  spectacular.  For  example,  a 
40-cow  herd  moving  from  a  3.5-year 
herd  life  to  a  5.5-year  herd  life 
would  save  $18  a  year  per  cow.  This 
vvoxdd  amount  to  a  total  of  $720  an¬ 
nually  on  replacement  expense.  How¬ 


ever,  the  entire  saving  would  be  an 
addition  to  net  income. 

The  next  table  concerns  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  herd  life,  but  this  time  applied 
to  a  situation  where  replacements 
are  home  raised.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
theie  is  a  fixed  supply  of  total 
roughage,  a  fixed  amount  of  barn 
space  and  a  given  labor  supply. 
Here  the  operator’s  problem  is  one 
of  the  l’elative  proportion  of  cows  to 
replacements — the  longer  the  herd 
life,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
cows  and  smaller  the  proportion  of 
youngstock. 

For  example,  with  600  tons  of  to¬ 
tal  forage  and  a  3.5-year  herd  life 
one  would  have  39  cows  and  11  heif¬ 
ers  of  replacement  age.  With  a  5.5- 
year  herd  life  the  composition  would 
be  42  cows  and  8  replacement  heif¬ 
ers  (still  a  total  of  50  animal  units). 
Thus,  as  herd  life  lengthens,  the 
size  of  the  milking  herd  increases. 
This  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
replacement  ratios  as  related  to  herd 
life. 

Replaeement  Ratio  and  Herd  Life 


Years  of 

Replacements  needed 

herd  life 

per  cow  per  year 

2.0 

.500 

2.5 

.400 

3.0 

.333 

3.5 

.285 

4.0 

.250 

4.5 

.222 

5.0 

.200 

5.5 

.181 

6:0 

.166 

‘Extension  Economist,  University 
ol  New  Hampshire. 


What  other  type  of  roofing 


so  handsome  and  corrosion-resistant? 


so  easy  and  economical  to  install? 


Dollar  for  dollar  you  just  can’t  beat 

Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 

made  by  BETHLEHEM 


for  strength 
. . .  economy 
. , .  versatility 
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No  Otft&oScw* 


in  the  low  priced  field 

com,  odt-cut 

LOMBARD 

Wonder  650 


5 


•  Priced  with  the  lowest,  performs  with 
the  highest 

o  Weighs  just  19  lbs.  (less  bar  and  chain) 

•  Guaranteed  and  fully  warranted 


with  features 
usually  found  only 
on 

higher  priced  saws. 

•  Exclusive  "Balanced  Design" 
and  "Versamatic  Clutch" 

•  Lightweight  —  just  1 6  3U 
lbs.  (less  bar  and  chain) 

•  Thumb-tip  action  hand  oiler 

•  Exclusive  multiple  position 
starter 

•  Direct  drive,  diaphragm 
pump  carburetor,  cuts  in 
all  positions 


Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP.  ashland,  mass. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMERS! 

iJTTiJi 


:t  bulk 


URETHANE 

PLASTIC 

FOAM 

INSULATION 


SfiRSKn..**  Co,f 

W  *  than  Can  Equip""*"!;  - 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 


NEW  DUNCAN-COMPACT  BREAKS 
PRICE  BARRIER  ON  BULK  TANKS! 


AVAILABLE 

WITH 

3-A  SYMBOL 


FOR  PRESENT  COW-TO-CAN 
PRODUCERS-THERE'S  A 
VACUUM  MODEL 


SIZES 
START  AS 
SMALL  AS 
TOO  GALLONS 


Here  —  at  last  —  is  a  small,  compact, 
modern  bulk  tank  for  the  diversified 
farmer  with  a  small  dairy  herd!  This 
new  DUNCAN-COMPACT  BULK 
MILK  COOLER  by  ZERO  gives  you 
the  labor-saving,  time-saving,  higher- 
quality-milk  advantages  of  a  bulk 
tank  —  enabling  you  to  make  the 
milk  profit  you  ivant,  but  can’t  get 
from  an  old-fashioned,  profit-eating 
can  operation.  Yet  this  high-quality, 
lifetime-lasting,  direct  expansion 
DUNCAN-COMPACT  costs  less  than 
can  equipment! 


FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE!  Makes  it 
easy  to  own  a  DUNCAN-COMPACT. 
Payments  can  be  made  out  of  increased 
milk  profit  due  to  savings  in  labor,  time, 
electricity,  can  replacements,  considerably 
lower  hauling  costs  and  many  other 
money-saving  advantages. 

FOR  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES,  full  in¬ 
formation  and  details  about  Finance  Plan 
-—mail  Coupon  today! 

DUNCAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  3S-10,  Washington,  Mo. 


Only  36  inches  wide  —  this  DUN¬ 
CAN-COMPACT  slides  easily  through 
most  milk  house  doors.  Completely 
self-contained  —  it’s  quickly  installed. 
It’s  as  easy  to  brush  as  a  big,  10-gallon 
can.  And  has  many  other  profit-mak¬ 
ing  features. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
AND  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES! 


DUNCAN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  3S-10,  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 

’'’’vrivrnHnirn.  MILK 

■'actory 
s  about 
in  an  : 


Duucmt 


NEW 

OMPACT 


BULK  MILK  COOLER 

by  Z QA& 


ine  l^CiNUAi>A,OiVU  1  I)  U 
COOLER  by  ZERO,  Direct  I 
Prices,  sizes,  capacities  and  detail 
Finance  Plan.  I  am  interested 

□  ATMOSPHERIC  Tank 

□  VACUUM  Tank 

Name . 

Number  of  Cows .  . . . 

Address . . . 

Town  . State 


MADE  BY  Ze/Uh@-THE  PIONEER  OF  FARM  BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


Silo 

Experiment 

MARK  SINGLEY,  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  experimenting  for  some  time 
with  self-feeding  silos.  Pictured 
above  and  to  the  right  are  the  latest 
wrinkles  in  his  design. 

The  concrete  stave  silo  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  steel  I-beams,  between 
which  cattle  feed  on  silage  that  has 
dropped  down  from  above.  Move¬ 
ment  of  this  silage  is  controlled  by 
the  wheels  seen  around  the  base  of 
the  silo  above;  a  closer  view  of  them 
can  be  seen  at  right. 

Silage  does  not  press  down  on  the 
“spoke”  of  the  wheel  which  happens 
to  be  vertical;  a  baffle  above  the 
wheel  prevents  this.  As  more  silage  ■ 
is  needed,  the  wheels  are  turned  and 
locked  in  a  .manner  resembling  a 
ratchet. 

Silage  is  forced  to  the  perimeter 
of  the  feeding  base  by  a  steel  cone 
appearing  at  the  bottom  right  of  the 


smaller  picture.  An  airtight  plastic 
film  is  wrapped  around  the  base  to 
prevent  spoilage  while  silo  is  being 
filled  and  before  feeding  begins. 

Although  not  available  commerci¬ 
ally,  Prof.  Singley  believes  the  idea 
has~real  possibilities  in  areas  where 
climate  is  mild  enough  so  that  only 
moderate  silage  freezing  occurs. 


NY  ABC  Annual  Meeting 


A  highlight  of  the  program  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coopera¬ 
tive  was  presentation  of  Technicians’ 
Distinguished  Service  Awards.  Cited 
for  superior  service  was  Leo  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Woodhull,  technician  for 
Sreuben  County  Artificial  Breeding 
Cooperative.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William¬ 
son  are  pictured  beaming  at  the  ci¬ 
tation. 

Awards  for  meritorious  service 
were  presented  to  seven  other  dis¬ 
trict  winners.  Those  cited  were:  El¬ 
mer  Nelson,  Franklinville;  Kenneth 
Morgan,  Paris  Station;  George  Hoff¬ 
man,  Delhi;  John  Alden,  Troy;  Mil- 


ton  Faulkner,  Chateaugay;  George 
Kelly,  Greenwich;  and  John  Logan, 
Chester. 

Newly  elected  directors  were  John 
C.  Proskine,  Norwich,  representing 
the  Holstein  breed,  and  Gerald  E. 
Evans,  Georgetown,  director  for 
District  3.  Re-elected  directors  were 
Douglas  R.  Stanton,  Greenville; 
Glenn  P.  Widger,  Ellicottville;  and 
Robert  S.  Drake,  Woodhull.  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Earl,  Unadilla,  was  re-elected 
president;  Stanton  was  named  vice- 
president;  Widger  was  re-elected  as 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Charles 
Krumm  was  re-named  assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


LAST  YEAR 
YOU  USED 


159  quarts  of  fluid  milk  and  cream 


7.8  pounds  butter 


this  was  28% 
of  ail  your  food 


^  *  Tv  ■  • 


S2SS&  - 


You  paid  only  19% 
of  your  food  dollar  for 
these  dairy  products. 


11.1  pounds 
evaporated  milk 


6.2  pounds  non-fat 
dry  milk 


urn 


&Z&f 

~,r- 

-e3»o<p 


unds  cottage  cheese 


18.4  pounds  ice  cream 


8.2  pounds  cheese 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  ARE  A  BEST  FOOD  BUY! 

*  Based  on  1960  USDA  figures  of  national  food  consumption  averages. 

Incidentally,  farmers  with  vast  capital  investments  and 
much  hard  work  365  days  a  year— received  only  39% 
of  the  dairy  dollar.  Processing  and  distribution  took 
the  other  61%. 

Presented  as  a  public  service  by: 

METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

Phone  HA  2-0186 


Of  fa. 


yy>>7 

25th  Year  of  Service 
to  Dairymen 


527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk  Producers-93  cooperatives 
—representing  22,000  producers— united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 
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The  Foundations  of  Freedom 

Continued  from  Page  3 


fices  and  denials  will  have  to  be 
made. 

Union  Monopoly 

No  discussion  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  this  nation  would 
be  complete  without  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  role  played  by 
the  union  monopoly  in  fostering 
unnatural  business  costs.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of 
this  monopoly  within  the  framework 
of  the  special  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  granted  it  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  source  of  much  of 
our  trouble. 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  no  effective 


battle  can  be  waged  against  inflation 
and  unemployment  and  foreign  com¬ 
petition  unless  we  hold  the  line 
against  unearned  wage  increases  for 
large  segments  of  the  working 
force.  The  key  to  this,  of  course,  is 
productivity,  and  there  is  nothing 
new  about  the  axiom  that  a  worker 
is  either  worthy  of  his  hire  or  he 
isn’t;  that  he  is  either  worthy  of  a 
wage  increase  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  produces,  or  he  is  not. 

Yet  the  great  power  which  indus¬ 
try-wide  labor  unions  are  permitted 
to  exercise  today  enables  them  virtu¬ 
ally  to  dictate  wage  rates  and  fringe 
benefits  without  regard  to  gains  in 


productivity  or  economic  conditions. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
it  is  hard  counsel  I  have  urged  upon 
you,  but  I  would  beg  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  hard  problems  beget  hard 
solutions.  'The  hard  part — if  I  may 
close  on  a  reflective  note — is  not  to 
analyze  the  problem.  The  hard  part 
is  to  convince  ourselves  that  what 
we  must  do  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Use  Power  for  Good 

Most  Americans  share  a  vague 
feeling  that  recourse  to  power  is 
somehow  immoral,  and  so,  much  of 
our  international  behavior  has  re¬ 
flected  this  psychological  block. 
Power,  however,  is  an  inevitable 
product  of  the  human  condition. 
Someone  has  to  have  it.  In  our  day, 
the  American  people  possess  most  of 
the  power  in  the  world.  We  may  re- 


thousands  of  trees 
from  now  you’ll 
still  be  using 
the  same  saw 


Here’s  the  Pioneer  6-20,  with  more  cutting  power  (from  a  big  6.27  cubic  inch  displacement  engine)  than  any 
other  saw,  anywhere  near  the  price.  With  a  hotter  spark  for  instant,  all-weather  starting.  New  balanced  crank¬ 
shaft  to  cut  vibration.  A  dependable  diaphragm  fuel  system  that  flows  smoothly  at  every  angle,  keeps  you  sawing 
in  any  position.  Two  great  saws,  the  Pioneer  6-20  (shown)  and  the  compact  NU-17 — two  saws  that  are  so  depend¬ 
able  Pioneer  backs  their  engines  with  a  full  90-day  warranty  on  both  parts  and  labor.  Solid  protection  no  other 
saw  maker  offers  you,  And  when  you  do  need  servicing,  Pioneer  takes  careofyouthere,witha  network  of  factory 
trained  service  dealers  that  give  you  service  at  definitely  less  cost  than  other  saws.  So  get  a  saw  you  can  depend 
on,  a  saw  engineered  by  famous  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  get  a  Pioneer.  Priced  as  low  as  $149.95  with 
12''  bar  and  chain,  f.o.b.  Waukegan,  Illinois.  See  your  Pioneer  dealer,  today ! 


Pioneer 


CHAIN  SAWS 


a  product  of  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Illinois 


MAKERS  OF  JOHNSON,  EVINRUDE,  GALE,  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
LAWN-BOY  POWER  MOWERS  •  CUSHMAN  UTILITY  VEHICLES 


gard  this  fact  as  a  blessing,  or  as  a 
curse — but  there  it  Is. 

The  only  relevant  question  is 
whether  we  will  use  that  power  for 
good  ends  or  permit  others  to  use 
their  lesser  power  for  evil  ends. 
Power  confers  responsibilities  — 
moral  responsibilities.  Might  does 
not  make  right,  but  right  cannot 
survive  without  might  and  without 
using  might. 

History  is  not  the  story  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  virtue,  though  virtue  when 
properly  supported  has  sometimes 
triumphed.  The  people  of  the  world 
and.  their  leaders  do  not  rally  in¬ 
stinctively  behind  good  causes.  If 
that  were  true,  the  plague  of  Com¬ 
munism  would  long  since  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  our  planet.  They  do, 
however,  rally  behind  good  causes 
that  are  energetically  and  purpose¬ 
fully  pressed  and  that  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  winning.  If  we  simply  sum¬ 
mon  the  courage  of  our  convictions, 
the  blessings  of  a  moderately  toler¬ 
able  life  will  soon  fall  on  others,  as 
well  as  ourselves.  And  future  gen¬ 
erations  will  honor  us. 

"THE  HUGGED 
INDIVIDUAL" 

IT  SEEMS  a  young  man  lived  with 

his  parents  in  a  public  housing  de¬ 
velopment.  He  attended  public 
school,  rode  the  free  school  bus,  and 
participated  in  the  free  lunch  pro¬ 
gram.  He  entered  the  Army  and  up¬ 
on  discharge  kept  his  national  life 
insurance.  He  then  enrolled  in  the 
State  University,  working  part  time 
in  the  State  Capital  to  supplement 
his  GI  check. 

Upon  graduation,  he  married  a 
public  health  nurse  and  bought  a 
farm  with  an  FHA  loan  and  then 
obtained  a  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  loan  to  go  into  business.  A 
baby  was  born  in  the  county  hos¬ 
pital.  He  bought  a  ranch  with  the  aid 
of  a  GI  loan  and  obtained  emergency 
feed  from  the  Government. 

Later  he  put  part  of  his  land  in 
the  Soil  Bank  and  the  payments 
helped  pay  off  his  debt.  His  parents 
lived  comfortably  on  the  ranch  with 
their  social  security  and  old-age  as¬ 
sistance  checks.  REA  lines  supplied 
electricity.  The  Government  helped 
clear  the  land.  The  county  agent 
showed  him  how  to  terrace  it,  then 
the  Government  paid  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  pond  and  stocked  it  with  fish. 
The  Government  guaranteed  him  a 
sale  for  his  farm  products. 

Books  from  the  public  library 
were  delivered  to  his  door.  He  bank¬ 
ed  money  which  a  Government 
agency  insured.  His  children  grew 
up,  entered  public  schools,  ate  free 
lunches,  rode  free  buses,  played  in 
public  parks  and  swam  in  public 
pools.  The  man  owned  an  automobile 
so  he  favored  the  Federal-aid  high¬ 
way  program. 

He  signed  a  petition  seeking  Fed 
oral  assistance  in  developing  an  in 
dust  rial  project  to  help  the  economy 
of  his  area.  He  was  a  leader  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  new  Federal  building  and 
a  new  post  office  and  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  group  to  ask  Congress 
to  build  a  great  dam  costing  millions 
so  that  the  area  could  get  “cheap 
electricity.” 

Then,  one  day  he  wrote  to  his  Con¬ 
gressman: 

“I  wish  to  protest  excessive  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  apd  high  taxes.  I 
believe  in  rugged  individualism.  I 
think  people  should  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet  without  expecting 
Government  handouts.  I  am  opposed 
to  all  socialistic  trends  and  I  demand 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.”-  Reprinted  from  Rotary 
Magazine 
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Personal  Farm  Experience 


Favors  Pen  Stable 

We  like  our  pen  stable.  We  have 
had  it  for  about  six  years. 

I  decided  it  was  either  a  matter  of 
adopting  this  system  or  going  out 
of  dairying.  The 
barns  were  get¬ 
ting  pretty  old, 
and  something 
had  to  be  done.  At 
that  time  we  had 
about  20  cows  in 
stanchions. 

Nowthetwo 
boys,  Franklin 
(25)  and  John 
C22)  are  doing 
most  of  the  work. 
In  the  pen  stable 
one  man  can  milk 
our  60  cows  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  did  our  own  building,  drawing 
our  own  plans  and  putting  up  two 
pole  structures,  after  visiting  a  lot 
of  farms  that  already  had  pen  stab¬ 
ling. 

We  are  frequently  asked  about 
bedding.  Our  experience  is  that  we 
use  about  10%  more  than  we  did 
when  the  cows  were  in  stanchions. 

We  own  150  acres  and  rent  an¬ 
other  350.  Incidentally,  both  boys 
were  presidents  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  when  they  were  in  high  school. 

—Frank  Stark,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Forage  ]\«tes 

We  use  preservatives  on  grass  sil¬ 
age — at  present  sodium  metabisul¬ 
fate.  We  had  a  pick-up  head  on  the 
chopper,  but  we  now  direct-cut  our 
grass.  By  using  the  direct-cut,  2  men 
can  fill  the  silo  where  it  took  3  be¬ 
fore. 

The  forage  testing  service  at  Penn 
State  has  been  particularly  useful  in 
connection  with  grass  silage.  It  tells 
us  something  about  the  quality  of 
the  silage  and  helps  in  feeding  man¬ 
agement.  We  have  sold  some  grass 
silage  i,n  the  past  and  the  testing 
service  has  aided  us  in  determining 
a  price  for  this  silage. 

As  for  hay,  we  use  a  mower- 
crusher  combination,  rake  the  hay 
when  it  is  slightly  tough  to  save 
leaves,  field  dry  it,  then  bale  when 
it  is  ready  for  the  mow.  Looking 
ahead,  our  next  major  change  in 
forage  harvesting  is-  likely  to  be  a 
self-unloading  forage  wagon  for  sil¬ 
age  and  a  mow  drier  for  hay. 
—William  H.  Bradford,  Lexoistown 
Pa. 

Hired  M<*n 

We  operate  800  acres  and  milk 
72  cows  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  In  addition  to  family  labor 
(my  wife,  one  son  age  15,  another 
12  years  old),  we  have  two  full-time 
hired  men.  During  the  summer 
rush  we  hire  some  day  help  —  one 
man  and  one  boy  for  about  four 
months.  Incidentally,  we  had  three 
full-time  hired  men  before  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  pipeline  milker,  but  labor 
saved  by  the  pipeline  lets  us  get 
along  with  one  less  man. 

One  of  our  employees  has  been 
working  for  us  six  years,  the  other 
three  years.  Our  “secret”  for  keep¬ 
ing  men  is  to  pay  well,  give  a  yearly 
bonus,  an  annual  vacation  of  five 
days  with  pay,  every  other  Sunday 
off,  plus  a  little  free  time  during 
the  week.  I  make  it  a  point  to  give 
simple  orders  and  not  very  many  of 
them  —  give  them  a  general  idea 


of  what  I  want,  then  leave  them 
alone. 

I  never  could  stand  anyone  stand¬ 
ing  over  me  when  working,  and  of 
all  the  important  rules  in  handling 
help,  none  is  more  essential  than 

putting  yourself  in  the  hired  man’s 
shoes  to  understand  how  he  feels. 

I  never  discourage  gripe  sessions, 
but  never  argue  either.  It  never 
pays  to  argue  with  people,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  helps  to  listen  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear.  I  may  agree — I  may  not— 
but  at  least  I  listen. 


With  our  equipment  inventory,  it’s 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  top 
men  operating  it.  To  justify  such  an 
investment,  the  equipment  has  to 
really  pi-oduce — and  a  careless  per¬ 
son  can  smash  it  faster  than  it  can 
be  repaired. 

Good  hired  men  are  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  our  family  may  have  had  in 
farming.  Volume  has  been  our  key 
to  profits  —  an  efficient  working 
force  has  provided  the  volume. 

— Ward  O’Hara,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mulching  Y  oung  Pear 

Trees 

I  have  been  mulching  young  pear 
trees  with  alfalfa.  It  has  worked 
for  young  apple  trees,  so  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  work  for 


pears.  I  don’t  mulch  the  old  apple 
trees,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
control  the  fertility  level  of  the  soil 
and  the  mulch  tends  to  result  in 
poor  coloring  of  the  fruit.  Even  so, 
it  might  work  on  older  trees  in  shal¬ 
low  soil. 

The  mulch  is  piled  up  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  to  discourage  mice,  and  also  to 
encourage  the  hardening  of  the 
wood  so  that  it  stands  the  winter 
temperatures  better.  We  also  cut 
down  on  the  mice  problem  by  scat¬ 
tering  poisoned  cracked  corn.  Later 
in  the  fall  the  mulch  is  replaced 
around  the  trees. 

If  mulch  has  to  be  hauled  into  an 
orchard  it’s  a  bit  expensive.  The 
mulch  in  our  orchard  often  comes 
from  cutting  the  alfalfa.  —  Louis 
Bramkamp,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


STERLING  SALT  PUTS  A 

PLUS 

H  MSB  BP 

IN  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


...  by  protecting  animal  health.  Sterling  Blusalt  helps 
protect  against  the  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies 
by  supplying  salt  and  seven  vital  trace  minerals  in  scien¬ 
tifically  derived  proportions  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc).  This  contribution 
to  the  over-all  health  of  the  animal  helps  promote  ade¬ 
quate  feed  intake  and  greater  milk  production.  Feeding 
healthy  livestock  makes  your  feed  dollars  go  further.  Get 
a  supply  of  Blusalt  from  your  teed  dealer  and  try  it! 
Blusalt  is  available  in  50-  and  100-lb. bags,  50-lb.  blocks 
and  4-lb.  Liks.  If  you  have  any  specific  questions  about 
salt  and  animal  health,  write  to  International’s  Animal 
Nutrition  Department,  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 

Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  ;^emd  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  •  CLARKS  SUMMIT,  PA. 


Real 

Salty 

Salt! 
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What  Readers  Want  from  Government 


GOOD  QUESTIONS 

We  are  told  by  our  people  in  au¬ 
thority  that  America  is  lacing  a 
critical  situation  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  truth — and  we  are  being 
taxed  beyond  i~eason  under  this 
scare-taxing  program. 

Now,  assuming  this  is  all  true, 
why,  let  me  ask,  are  labor  leaders 
permitted  to  make  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  many  fringe 
benefits  that  are  bound  to  result  in 
price  increases  and  inflation,  with 
resulting  further  decrease  in  the 
value  of  our  dollar. 

What  would  be  the  situation  in 
America  if  we,  the  farmers,  took  a 
similar  attitude  and  said:  “Now  we 
are  going  to  get  ours,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  America!” 

Has  American  farming  reached 
the  stage  in  public  interest,  or  lack 
of  it,  that  the  public  has  forgotten 
that  we  are  feeding  them,  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  business  people,  not  slaves? 
Has  the  time  come  when  agricul¬ 
ture  has  got  to  rise  up  and  demand 
a  stop  to  higher  wages  and  plus  and 
plus,  and  demand  that  our  people  in 
Congress  get  down  to  sound  fiscal 
policy  even  though  labor  leaders 
will  not  like  it? 

I  believe  the  future  of  America, 
and  our  children,  is  more  important 
than  ever-rising  wage  and  price 
spirals. 

Social  programs  have  got  out  of 
hand,  that  thing  we  knew  as  honor 
is  being  lost.  The  easy  way  of  life  is 
being  accepted.  But  the  man  who 
produces  the  food  is  left  behind. 
Let’s  have  an  attempt  at  public 
awakening!  —  Harry  M.  Fuess, 
Waterville,  N.  Y. 

UNDERSTANDING 

ECONOMICS 

I  believe  most  people  can  reason 
that  government  has  nothing  to 
hand  out  that  it  doesn’t  get  by  taxes, 
and  probably  they  do  reason  that 
way. 

However,  I  think  a  great  many 
feel  that  everyone  else  is  getting 
something  and  they  might  well  get 
their  share,  too. 

I  think  that  may  be  especially 
true  of  those  who  say  that  if  we  can 
spend  so  much  on  foreign  aid  we 
should  be  able  to  spend  some  on 
whatever  home  project  they  them¬ 
selves  are  interested  in.  I  believe 
they  fail  to  realize  that  the  spending 
can  only  be  stopped  by  cutting  back 
more  or  less  all  along  the  line,  and 
a  great  many  probably  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  spending  programs  are 
good  for  our  economy. 

Probably  persistent  education  of 
the  public  in  various  ways  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  get  people  to 
appreciate  how  economics  really 
work,  and  at  best  that  would  be  a 


very  slow  process.  Perhaps  a  one- 
term  rule  in  our  lawmaking  houses 
would  help  relieve  our  legislators 
from  voter  pressure  which  makes 
them  vote  on  money  matters  against 
their  better  judgment. — G.  W.  Irish, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 

ENOUGH  CREDIT? 

I  believe  at  the  present  time  that 
the  farmer  who  deserves  money  and 
has  an  equity  in  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions  can  get  all  the  money  (credit) 
that  he  can  pay  back.  In  many  cases 
he  has  been  getting  too  much  credit. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot 
start  farming — and  should  not-  un¬ 
less  he  has  a  good  equity  of  his  own 


or  liberal  help  from  relatives.  The 
man  who  starts  farming  and  goes 
under  does  not  help  his  fellow  farm¬ 
ers,  but  adds  to  surplus  a  short  time, 
and  when  going  broke  sells  his  pro¬ 
duce  at  any  price  to  raise  temporary 
cash. 

I  have  seen  a  few  cases  where 
“Farm  Security”  after  the  depres¬ 
sion  helped  people  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  at  the  same  time  many 
have  had  loans  that  helped  them  not 
at  all,  and  were  finally  sold  out, 
leaving  a  bad  taste  all  around. 

Personally,  all  I  want  is  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
which  the  unions  are  robbing  us  of. 
— R.  C.  Church,  BaldwinsviUe,  N.  Y. 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  mag¬ 
azine  for  many  years.  In  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  I  noticed  the  editorial 
“Please  Write.” 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  most 
important  that  the  Federal  Budget 
should  be  balanced,  also  govern¬ 
ment  activity  decreased.  The  less 
government  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  the  better  for  all  of  us. — Mrs. 
Ora  Harden,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

STOP  AND  THINK 

What  do  I  want  government  to 
do?  First,  elimination  of  waste  and 
duplication  in  government  should  be 

Continued  on  Opposite  Page 


a  new  line-up  of  high  efficiency 

BEACON  DAIRY  PEL-ETS 

backed  by  over  six  years  of  continuing  research 
and  commercial  dairy  farm  experience 


Like  all  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds,  PEL-ETS  are  formulated 
to  assure  maximum  availability  of  all  the  nutrients  built 
into  them.  This  fact  is  extremely  important  to  every 
dairyman.  It  means  that  a  minimum  amount  of  PEL- 
ETS  is  required  to  balance  the  daily  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  of  each  cow  in  the  herd.  Yes,  it  further  means  the 
use  of  Beacon  PEL-ETXS  assures  that  maximum  amounts 
of  home  grown  roughage  will  be  consumed  by  your  cows. 
This  all  adds  up  to  one  thing— high  herd  feeding  efficiency. 

PEL-ETS  were  pioneered  by  Beacon  and  made  available 
to  northeastern  dairymen  back  in  1955.  Continuous 
Beacon  research  combined  with  over  six  years  of  on-the- 
farm  experience  now  brings  you  an  improved  line-up  of 
pelleted  dairy  feeds  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  your 
herd.  Beacon  PEL-ETS  have  performed  so  well  on  the 
farm  that  this  year  for  the  first  time ...  a  PEL-ET  ration 
has  assumed  the  top  dairy  tonnage  spot  among  Beacon 
Dairy  Feeds. 


They  are  easy  to  handle . . .  easy  to  scoop.  They  take  up 
less  storage  room  and  don’t  bridge  if  you  use  bulk.  They 
aren’t  dusty.  Beacon  PEL-ETS  provide  the  coarseness 
and  “crunchiness”  cows  relish.  Cows  don’t  pick  over 
PEL-ETS  but  clean  them  right  up.  Here  is  this  great  new 
line-up:  HI-ENERGY  “18”  TEST  PEL-ETS,  HI- 
ENERGY  “16”  TEST  PEL-ETS,  DAIRY  FITTING 
PEL-ETS,  MILKY  WAY  “16”  PEL-ETS,  and  MILKY 
WAY  “20”  PEL-ETS. 

Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor 

He  helps  you  select  the  right  PEL-ETS  and  right  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  herd,  your  roughage  quality,  your  feed 
handling  system.  The  Beacon  Advisor  is  highly  trained 
and  widely  experienced  in  dairy  feed  programming.  He 
helps  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  cows— and  out  of  your 
roughage.  Ask  this  professional  about  nutrient-packed 
PEL-ETS,  and  how  they  can  help  you  realize  greater 
returns  over  feed  cost.  Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor  today. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

in 


BEACOnIfeeOS 

BEACON-THE  FEEDS  (fill  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  •  Spencer  Kellogg  Division  of  fextronl  •  Cayuga,  N.  Y, 
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considered.  Many  agencies  do  dupli¬ 
cate  jobs,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  seems  to  be  that  as  long  as 
the  government  is  paying,  it  is  all 
right.  If  the  people  would  just  stop 
and  think  that  “all  comes  out  of 
taxes,”  there  could  be  quite  a  sav¬ 
ing. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
inflation  we  have.  Labor  unions  are 
large  in  their  guilt.  But  they  by  no 
means  are  the  only  reason.  Even 
the  jury  who  gives  a  large  insurance 
settlement  when  it  is  not  justified  is 
a  contributing  factor. 

No  one  thing  is  going  to  stop  in¬ 
flation,  but  I  believe  less  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  agriculture  and 
less  farm  subsidies  would  go  a  long 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  agriculture  if 
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HERD  EFFICIENCY 


BEACON  DAIRY 
FEED 

PROGRAMMING 


For  higher  herd  efficiency,  use 
BEACON  FEED  PROGRAM¬ 
MING  to  bring  out  each  cow’s  full 
inherited  capacity  for  milk.  Beacon 
Feed  Programming  helps  you  stop 
costly  overfeeding  of  low  producers 
and  underfeeding  of  high  producers 
by  discarding  old-fashioned  fixed 
grain-to-milk  ratios.  Instead  you  use 
precision  feeding  to  get  full  potential 
from  your  cows . . .  from  your  rough- 
age  . . .  from  your  investment. 


First  Step :  Roughage  Analysis 

Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  pro¬ 
gram  your  herd.  As  a  first  step,  he 
sends  a  sample  of  your  roughage  to 
the  Beacon  Laboratory.  An  accurate 
nutrient  analysis  helps  him  select 
the  correct,  most  economical  grain 
protein  level.  The  Beacon  Advisor 
then  works  closely  with  you  to  pro¬ 
gram  feed  for  every  cow.  He  uses  the 
Beacon-developed  Grain  Feeding 
Tables  which  take  into  account  dif¬ 
ferences  in  roughage  quality,  body 
weight,  milk  production,  butterfat. 
Together,  you  bring  each  cow  to  new 
high  levels  of  performance  and  profit. 

Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor 

You’ll  find  him  a  widely  experienced 
professional  deeply  interested  in  the 
business  of  dairying.  He  helps  you 
program  each  cow  regularly  to  feed 
out  all  the  milk  right  up  to  inherited 
capacity— for  higher  herd  efficiency 
and  greater  returns  over  feed  cost. 
Call  your  Beacon  Advisor  today. 

' irginias  to  Maine 

§  FEEDS 

BEACON -tHE  FEEDS  II  III  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  } 

the  beacon  milling  company 

Spencer  Kellogg  Division  of  textronl 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


their  subsidies  were  stopped  and 
subsidies  on  other  commodities  and 
services  were  continued. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
work,  and  I  believe  a  lot  of  the  ills 
in  agriculture  would  be  solved. 

— Lester  A.  Brown,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

«i;visi;  taxes 

From  our  government  we  want 
and  expect  freedom  and  liberty  for 
all,  and  above  all,  truth,  not  deceit; 
for  only  the  truth  can  keep  us  free. 

The  smallest  region  of  common 
sense  will  show  that  increasing  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  at  this  time  in 
any  form  can  only  add  more  to  the 
blind  dilemma  it  is  already  in.  The 
situation  of  government,  federal, 
state  and  local,  is  very  deplorable. 
If  apparently  remains  in  a  constant 
cycle  of  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 
First,  I  believe  that  income  tax 
should  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  federal  government,  and  not 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Second. 
I  believe  that  sales  taxes  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
State  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Third.  I  believe  that  property  tax 
should  be  for  financing  the  commun¬ 
ity  expenses,  including  the  county. 
And  fourth,  I  believe  that  all  school 
taxes  should  be  levied  on  all  adult 
persons  under  fifty-  unless  if  over 
that  age  they  still  have  children  go 
ing  to  school  -regardless  of  whether 
they  rent  or  own  their  homes. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  C.  Thompson ,  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.  J. 

THE  WHOM.  PEOPLE 

The  responsibilities  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  re-defined.  It  should 
be  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
checks  and  balances  built  into  the 
Constitution  be  preserved.  It  should 
be  reaffirmed  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  should  be  protected. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to 
the  people  While  we  are  asleep  the 
wrong  people  are  doing  very  poorly 
for  us.  If  it  isn’t  too  late  now,  it  is 
almost  at  that  point.  So  wake  up! 

— Leon  P.  Davis,  S.  Royalton ,  Vt. 

LXIOX  POWEII 

Many  top  union  officials  are  using 
their  huge  bargaining  power  and 
vast  vote  potential  to  influence  poli¬ 
ticians  t<5  enact  laws  protecting  their 
position.  They  have  proven  in  the 
past  to  be  ruthless,  and  many  of 
their  tactics  are  aimed  against  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and 
our  citizens. 


I  have  talked  with  many  members 
of  unions  and  few  are  in  accord  with 
the  policies  of  these  leaders.  How¬ 
ever,  many  politicians  seem  im¬ 
pressed.  They  appear  to  be  instilled 
with  a  strong  desire  to  provide  less 
and  less  incentive  to  work,  and  more 
and  more  benefits  for  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  who,  because  of  some 
stupid  law,  are  unable  to  contribute 
their  share  to  our  economy.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  should  be  to  provide 
employment,  rather  than  incentive 
to  become  or  remain  unemployed. 

Let  us  not,  in  our  case,  allow  gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  us  into  this  state  of 
federal  control  which  is  now  snow¬ 
balling  into  an  avalanche,  and  has 
already  seriously  weakened  our 
economy.  It  seems  that  farmers  are 
now  about  the  only  active  defenders 
of  the  Last  Frontier. — Harland  M. 
Foyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WHY  IXFLATIOX? 

In  my  opinion  there  are  several 
reasons  for  inflation: 

1.  The  labor  union’s  constant  fight 
for  more  money,  more  benefits, 
strikes,  and  less  hours  without  a 
comparable  increase  in  production. 

2.  Government  spending  in  excess 
of  what  it  takes  in.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  spends  more  than  it  takes 
in,  my  dollars  and  your  dollars  buy 
less  and  less. 

3.  Appropriation  of  so  much  for 
eign  aid  which  does  not  accomplish 
what  is  intended  because  of  graft  in 
foreign  countries  and  poor  supervis¬ 
ion. 

4.  Too  much  buying  on  time  at  a 
higher  price  rather  than  paying 
cash  at  a  lower  price. 

5.  Increasing  demand  from  the 
public  for  more  “handouts”  from  the 
government  —  the  “something  for- 
nothing”  policy.  —  Milton  R.  Ward , 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

LESS  (,OVEH\ME.M 

Let  the  government  leave  the  far¬ 
mers’  business  to  be  governed  by 
supply  and  demand. 

Let  business  and  industry  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  supply  and  demand. 

The  federal  government  should 
allow  states  and  localities  to  care 
for  local  problems. 

Too  many  people  and  agencies 
lean  on  the  government;  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  decrease  its  activities. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  federal  budget  be  balanced 
—Howard  Wilbur,  Wellsbridge,  N.  Y. 


Modern  Psalm 

The  government  is  my  shepherd 
Therefore  I  need  not  work; 

It  alloweth  me  to  lie  down  on  a  good  job 
It  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  factories 
It  destroyeth  my  initiative; 

It  leadeth  me  in  the  path  of  the  parasite 
For  polities’  sake. 

Yea  though  I  walk  in  the.  valley  of  laziness 
and  deficit  spending 
I  will  fear  no  evil 
For  the  government  is  with  me; 

It  prepareth  an  economic  Utopia  for  me 
By  appropriating  the  earnings  of  my  grandchildren; 
It  filleth  my  head/ with  false  security 
My  inefficiency  runneth  over; 

Surely  the  government  shall  care  for  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life 

And  I  shall  dwell  in  a  fool’s  paradise  forever. 

Author  Unknown 


MERCK 

*CKW 

CATTLE  HEALTH 
BULLETIN 


CAKED  UDDER  CAN'T  BE  PRE¬ 
VENTED  ...  IT  CAN  BE  TREATED 

Caked  udder  or  mammary  edema 
is  frequently  encountered  in  high- 
producing  heifers  and  cows  shortly 
before  or  after  calving. 

The  painful  swelling — which  often 
extends  from  the  floor  of  the  chest 
to  the  udder — can  result  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  milk  revenue  for  1  to  2 
weeks  or  longer.  If  the  condition  is 
neglected,  or  is  a  chronic  problem 
at  calving  time,  the  udder  attach¬ 
ments  may  break  down  prema¬ 
turely  and  reduce  the  productive 
life  of  a  valuable  animal. 

CAUSE  OF  CAKED  UDDER 
STILL  NOT  KNOWN 

The  exact  cause  of  caked  udder  is 
still  not  known.  Most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  are  due  to  the  strain  placed 
on  the  heifer  or  cow  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  onset  of  lactation.  The 
changes  in  blood  protein  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  immune 
bodies  for  the  colostrum  or  first 
milk,  are  believed  to  be  important 
contributing  factors. 

NOTE;  A  change  in  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  a  reduction  in  grain, 
will  not,  in  most  cases,  prevent 
udder  edema.  In  fact,  reducing  the 
grain  intake  of  high-producing 
animals  just  after  calving  may  in¬ 
crease  the  possibility  of  ketosis  or 
acetonemia. 

NEW  VETERINARY  DRUG 
PROMISES  PROMPT  RELIEF 
OF  UDDER  EDEMA 

Caked  udder  can  now  be  treated 
with  a  new,  effective  drug, 
DIU RI L®  Boluses  available  from 
your  veterinarian.  Ineffective,  time- 
consuming  practices  such  as  the 
use  of  massage,  mild  liniments,  bag 
balms,  and  hot  Epsom  Salt  packs 
can  now  be  eliminated. 

After  treatment  with  the  blue 
DIURIL  Boluses,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  veterinarian,  you  will 
probably  see  and  feel  a  difference 
in  24-48  hours  as  the  hard,  tender 
and  swollen  bag  becomes  soft  and 
pliable.  Warning:  milk  taken  from 
dairy  animals  during  treatment  and 
for  three  days  after  latest  treat¬ 
ment,  must  not  be  used  for  food. 

DIURIL  Boluses  for  caked  udder 
or  mammary  edema  problems  — 
before  and  after  calving  —  are 
available  only  through  your  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Rahway,  New  Jersey 

n)  Trademark  of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
for  chlorothiazide. 
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Niagara  Mohawk  is  building 
a  Thruway  ...  in  the  sky! 


These  giant  new  towers  yon  see 
going  up  across  the  state  will 
carry  three  times  theN  voltage 
(345,000)  of  most  of  our  present 
lines.  They’re  part  of  a  new  state¬ 
wide  power  network  that  will 
extend  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
New  York  City  ...  to  be  one  of 
the  longest  extra-high  voltage 
networks  in  the  nation. 

Niagara  Mohawk  is  building  150 


miles  of  this  “Thru way  of  Pow¬ 
er”,  as  well  as  three  huge  electric 
switching  stations  near  Syracuse, 
Utica  and  Albany. 

What  does  this  mean  to  New 
York  State  farmers?  It  will  help 
assure  the  future  growth  of  Up¬ 
state,  N.Y.  by  providing  abundant 
power  for  industry,  for  home  use 
and  for  farming  .  .  .  for  many 
years  to  come. 


niagara  o  mohawk 

INVESTOR  OWNED  •  TAXPAYING 


Farmers  Deserve 

Equal 

Treatment 

By  FRED  H.  SEXAUER, 

Auburn,  New  York 

What  I  now  expect  from  govern 
ment  as  contrasted  with  what  I 
once  would  have  expected  has  been 
modified  by  the  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  government  has  now 
assumed.  Could  we  talk  about  the 
kind  of  government  of  Jefferson, 
Hamilton  and  Washington  it  would 
be  one  thing;  speaking  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Tru¬ 
man,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  is 
quite  another. 

1.  Basically,  I  expect  from  govern¬ 
ment  protection  in  religious  belief 
and  complete  “hands  off”  in  assist¬ 
ing  or  resisting  any  belief  which 
does  not  threaten  the  basic  system 
of  government  which  we  have. 

2.  I  expect  government  to  preserve 
the  security  of  the  individual 
through  defense  of  the  nation  —  by 
policing  those  areas  not  covered  by 
state  or  local  systems  of  protection 
of  the  individual — by  a  just  system 
of  adjustment  of  disputes  between 
individual  persons,  or  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

3.  I  expect  government  to  protect 
my  ownership  of,  or  title  to  property, 
for  without  such  protection  there 
can  be  no  liberty  or  freedom.  I  ex 
pect  it  not  to  take  any  action  which 
directly  or  indirectly  jeopardizes 
such  ownership  or  title.  I  expect 
government  to  be  stable  and  in  its 
ba^ic  system  to  be  continuous. 

4.  I  expect  government  to  protect 
my  political  freedom,  as  outlined  in 
the  Constitution,  with  a  sound  sys¬ 
tem  of  elections  —  secret  ballot — 
right  of  vassembly  and  appeal  to 
courts. 

5.  Basically  I  had  not  expected 
government  to  enter  into  the  econ¬ 
omic  life  or  functions  of  its/ citi¬ 
zens  except  through  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  as  outlined  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  then,  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  keep  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  and  processed  commodities  and 
service  costs  on  an  equitable  rela¬ 
tionship. 

However,  government  has  entered 
this  field  of  protection  of,  and  as¬ 
sistance  to,  special  economic  groups, 
and  has  thrown  its  powerful  mantle 
of  assistance  over  civil  workers,  edu¬ 
cators,  armed  forces  personnel,  in¬ 
dustry,  communication,  labor,  trans¬ 
portation,  shipping  and  finance. 
Many  others  will  come  to  mind. 

Farmers  must  help  pay,  through 
higher  prices  and  cost,  along  with 
all  the  public,  for  such  benefits  as 
accrue  to  these  economic  groups. 

Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  little  to  do  but  expect  comparable 
protection  and  assistance  for  the 
groups  we  serve. 

Therefore,  I  expect  from  govern¬ 
ment  the  kind  of  economic  assist¬ 
ance  or  protection  for  farmers  as 
will  place  farmers  in  an  equally 
favorable  or  protected  economic  po¬ 
sition  as  other  assisted  or  protected 
economic  groups  enjoy. 

Whether  present  methods  are  100 
percent  correct,  or  just,  or  workable 
is  always  questionable,  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  continuous  discus¬ 
sion.  The  need  for  government  as¬ 
sistance  to  secure  equity  for  farm¬ 
ers,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  question¬ 
able. 

If  government  assistance  were  re¬ 
moved  from  all  segments  of  our 

Continued  on  Page  (45)  S3 
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“FARM  CREDIT  FOLKS 
SURE  KNOW  FARMING,” 

say  EARL  and  LORRAINE  LOUCKS 


of  the  press;  the  opportunity  to 
move  about  without  permit  or  su¬ 
pervision;  the  right  to  choose  an  oc¬ 
cupation  or  to  change  jobs;  and  of¬ 
ten  overlooked  but  extremely  impor¬ 
tant — the  right  to  own  property  and 
to  decide  how  to  spend  one’s  income. 

As  citizens  turn  more  and  more 
to  government  for  economic  gain — 
for  big  spending  projects — taxes 
spiral  upward  and  confiscate  a  high¬ 
er  portion  of  each  person’s  income. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  taxes 
now  take  approximately  one-third 
of  total  national  income  in  the  U.S. 

Since  the  cost  of  the  basic  needs 
of  life — food,  shelter  and  clothing — 
now  require  50%  or  more  of  the 
average  family’s  income,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  about  17%  for  free 
choice  spending  and  for  saving. 


Each  time  Congress  appropriates 

money  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant 
for  a  prosperous  city,  a  subsidy  for 
the  airlines  or  the  billions  of  dollars 
lost  in  supporting  farm  prices,  we 
all  give  up  an  essential  part  of  our 
freedom — the  freedom  to  decide  how 
to  use  the  income  from  our  work. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that 
good  schools,  adequate  highways, 
higher  farm  prices,  the  safe  airline 
transportation  are  highly  desirable 
and  that  since  the  politicians  are 
willing  to  provide  these  things  tax¬ 
payers  should  be  happy  to  give  up 
some  of  their  freedom  of  choice.  The 
fallacy  here  is  that  all  of  these 
things  can  be  obtained,  and  at  less 
cost,  without  huge  federal  spending 
programs. 


A  T  TIMES  of  great  crisis  Ameri- 
■^"“■cans  have  repeatedly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  loyalty  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  everything,  even  life  itself, 
for  their  homeland. 

Freedom  is  our  most  precious  pos¬ 
session  and  we  do  not  intend  that 
it  shall  be  taken 
from  us  by  any 
other  power  on 
earth.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  we  s  o  m  e- 
times  forget  that 
freedom  must  be 
earned  by  each 
generation  and 
unless  we  are 
eternally  vigilant, 
it  may  slip  away 
from  us  without 
a  single  missile 

Charles  B.  Shuman  ,  .  ..  . 

being  fired. 

Many  of  the  slave  state  dictator¬ 
ships  of  the  modern  world  have  been 
established  by  power-mad  minorities 
who  took  advantage  of  the  compla¬ 
cency  and  selfishness  of  their  own 
citizens— not  by  major  military  op¬ 
erations  of  a  foreign  power. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  shocked  by  a 
letter  from  a  farmer  who  said,  “You 
talk  about  freedom  f  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  up  some  of  my  freedom  for 
$1.20  corn.” 

A  factory  worker  wishes  to  ex¬ 


change  some  of  his  freedom  for  in¬ 
creased  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion. 

The  school  teacher  wants  the  en¬ 
tire  community  to  give  up  certain 
freedoms  in  order  to  get  federal 
money  for  school  salaries. 

The  land  owner  justifies  his  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
limestone  with  the  cliche — “Others 
get  government  subsidies.” 

Freedom  includes  many  privileges 
— freedom  of  worship,  of  speech  and 


Country  Pastor 


MUSTARD  SEED 


By  Dr.  Arthur  Moody 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


WE  ARE  all  pretty  well  agreed 
that  our  general  and  personal 
need  is  a  vital  faith.  Jesus  said,  “It 
is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.” 

Seeds  may  vary 
in  length  of  viabili¬ 
ty  —  their  creative 
and  procreative 
ability.  Mustard 
seed  seems  to  have 
remarkable 
strength  of  germ. 
After  years  of  dor¬ 
mancy,  life  appears. 

The  seed  corn  I 
planted  in  my  gar¬ 
den  looked  good, 
but  it  did  not 
sprout.  I  dug  into 
several  hills.  The  germ  had  been  eat¬ 
en  out.  The  enemies  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  destroy  not  the  leaders  but 
faith  in  the  leaders,  because  faith  is 
creative. 

A  seed  has  the  power  to  grow 
tq/ thrust  a  root  down  and  to  throw 
a  shoot  up.  Simple  beginnings,  but 
gradual  growth.  Compare  Jesus’ 
parable  of  the  leaven.  New  garden¬ 
ers  in  my  day  often  pulled  up  young 
plants  to  see  if  they  were  growing. 
They  learned  to  pull  weeds,  to  water, 
fertilize,  and  cultivate  to  encourage 
growth — vigorous  growth. 

Faith  has  the  potential  of  great¬ 
ness.  Great  enough  to  entertain 
many  birds— the  eagle  of  liberty,  the 
wren  of  sobriety,  the  dove  of  peace. 
In  fact,  faith  has  creative  powers 
great  enough  to  strengthen  every 
universal  benefit  of  mankind. 

Remember,  you  and  I  are  cells  of 
that  faith.  Does  our  faith  possess 
the  three  qualities  of  a  living  germ, 
power  to  grow,  and  the  potential  of 
outreach? 


What  Can  We  Do 

For  Our  Country? 

By  CHARLES  SHUMAN,  President ,  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Making  Farm  Plans  Come  True! 


The  Loucks  say,  "We  feel  right  at  home  in  our 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  office.”  They  should,  because 
we  enjoy  serving  our  farmer-members.  And  we  know, 
in  building  a  good  farm  business,  sound  borrowing 
and  credit  practice  can  do  much  to  help  a  farmer 
attain  his  goals. 

Earl  Loucks  started  in  the  poultry  business  when 
he  was  7  years  old,  with  50  chicks.  He  has  operated 
his  present  8-acre  farm  for  20  years.  He  and  his  wife 
Lorraine  manage  a  flock  of  13,000  layers,  with  eggs 
marketed  mostly  through  dairies  and  stores.  Active  in 
the  Extension  Service  and  Farm  Bureau,  Earl  is  State 
Deputy  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

Francis  J.  Bookey,  Manager  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  in  Albany,  is  helping  many  progres¬ 


sive  farmers  like  Earl  to  use  credit  as  a  valuable  busi¬ 
ness  asset.  Farm  Credit  men  know  both  farming  and 
farm  financing,  because  that  is  their  only  business. 
They  know  and  understand  your  needs.  More  and 
more  successful  farmers  depend  upon  these  men  for 
their  know-how  and  experience  with  sound  credit 
management. 

You  probably  have  plans  for  expanding  or  modern¬ 
izing  your  farm  in  the  future.  That’s  why  you  should 
know  the  Co-Op  Farm  Credit  man  in  yoilr  area.  He 
can  help  you  reach  your  particular  goal.  You’ll  have 
10  to  33  years  to  repay  ...  on  the  fairest  terms.  And 
there’s  no  penalty  for  advance  payment.  It’s  good 
business,  so  why  not  get  in  touch  soon. 

For  complete,  friendly  credit  service,  see  your  local  associations  or 
write:  Dept.  A-141,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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No  other  farm  machine  costs  so  little- 

makes  so  much 

Cut  trees  for  cash;  repair  storm  damaged  trees;  prune  orchards;  save  by 
cutting  your  own  lumber,  fenceposts,  cord  wood  —  do  all  these  things  with 
the  easy-to-use,  easy-to-carry  Homelite  500  chain  saw.  It  has  many  of  the 
famous  Homelite  professional  features.  New  roller-type  sprocket  doubles 
chain  support,  provides  better  wear  distribution,  keeps  tension  more  uni¬ 
form  and  greatly  reduces  impact.  You  can  own  a  dependable  Homelite  500 
with  14"  bar  and  chain  for  only  $149.95.  Have  a  free  demonstration  of  this 
Money- makin’  saw.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  nearest  dealer. 
HOMELITE, 401  ORiverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  a  textronl  Division. 


THIS  is  a  nozzle  of  an  oil  fur¬ 
nace  that  has  just  been  serv¬ 
iced  by  a  skilled  G.L.F.  “Burn¬ 
er  Man.”  Now,  with  the  carbon  and 
other  deposits  cleaned  out  and  ev¬ 
erything  in  perfect  adjustment, 
this  furnace  will  burn  20%  less 
fuel  oil  during  the  coming  winter. 

Chances  are  your  furnace  needs 
cleaning  and  adjustment.  Eight 


out  of  ten  that  G.L.F.  inspects  do 
need  this  attention. 

Find  out  now  just  how  efficient 
your  oil  furnace  really  is  ...  it 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent!  Simply  call 
us  for  a  free  inspection  of  your  en¬ 
tire  oil  heating  system. 

Take  advantage  of  this  free 
G.L.F.  furnace  inspection  now.  Sim¬ 
ply  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


To:  G.L.F.  BURNER  TEST  •  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  schedule  a  FREE  INSPECTION  of  my  oil  heating  system  by  your 
trained  burner  service  man.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address . 

City  and  State. 


. . . Telephone  No. 


What  Consumers  Think 


A  Businessman  Looks  at  Agriculture's  Public  Relations 
By  ROBERT  S.  KUNKEL,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 


IT  IS  A  REAL  challenge  for  any¬ 
one  to  try  to  appraise  the  public 
relations  of  the  American  Farmer. 
It  is  a  big  subject  and  there  is  ample 
room  for  disagreement  and  for  a 
variety  of  opinions. 

That’s  because  there  is  such  an 
unlimited  variety  of  farmers,  too, 
from  my  neighbors  in  the  cornbelt, 
the  cornhuskers,  to  the  sod  busters 
of  the  Dakotas,  (like  me),  to  the 
Maine  potato  diggers  to  the  Wash-' 
ington  apple  knockers  to  the  Florida 
orange  squeezers  to  the  California 
wine  stompers. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  chosen 
public  relations  as  an  area  in  which 
he  can  speak  for  the  farmer.  The 
Secretary,  however,  is  doing  most 
of  his  public  relations  work  in  the 
general  area  of  trying  to  win  friends 
for  the  farmers  with  claims  of  how 
poorly  the  farmer  is  treated  by  our 
society. 

And  what  is  the  Secretary  saying, 
in  his  role  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  American  agi’iculture?  For 
example,  he  says  that  the  American 
consumer  is  better  fed  and  at  a  low¬ 
er  real  cost,  than  ever  before.  The 
farmer’s  customer  is  apt  to  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  the  farmer  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  with  less  work,  and 
that  the  machines,  the  tools,  the 
electricity,  the  trucks,  the  tax-paid 
roads  and  the  government  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  helping  the  farmer  to  en¬ 
joy  an  improved  living  standard. 

Works  Both  Ways 

It  seems  to  me  the  farmer  catches 
himself  in  a  trap  of  poor  logic  when 
he  tries  to  appear  modern  and  smart 
and  the  user  of  all  good  things  — 
and  at  the  same  time  expects  to  get 
paid  as  though  he  personally  had  in¬ 
vented  everything  from  the  cotton 
gin  to  the  self-propelled  combine. 

I’m  sure  most  of  you  at  one  time 
or  another  have  had  to  compute  the 
economics  of  feeding  laying  hens. 
If  so,  you  will  remember  that  it 
takes  about  20  pounds  of  feed  to 
keep  100  hens  alive  without  laying 
at  all.  To  get  some  eggs,  it  takes 
the  same  20  pounds  of  feed,  plus 
about  one  extra  pound  for  every 
dozen  eggs,  roughly. 


Would  you  try  to  solve  the  farm 
problem  by  giving  -each  100  hens 
only  the  20  pounds  of  feed  they  need 
to  stay  alive? 

Pay  for  Doing  Nothing 

There  is  no  more  logic  in  trying 
to  pay  the  farmer  not  to  grow  than 
there  would  be  in  feeding  hens  not 
to  produce. 

It  is  poor  public  relations  for  the 
farmer  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
program.  The  American  public  — 
that  great  mass  of  uncontrolled 
brainpower  —  oppose  featherbed¬ 
ding  wherever  they  see  it — -in  unions, 
in  government  or  in  agriculture. 

Many  farmers  think  that  agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  the  exception.  Many 
farmers  will  tell  you  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  labor  unions  but — and  then 
they’ll  list  their  gripes.  Well,  the 
farmer  has  a  lot  of  friends,  too,  who 
believe  in  farmers — but! 

Increasing  Demand 

We  haven’t  learned  to  manage  our 
abundance,  says  the  farm  spokes¬ 
man  when  he  has  a  surplus.  The 
businessman  in  such  a  spot  says, 
we  haven’t  learned  to  sell  our  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  While  the  farmer 
wants  to  keep  prices  up,  the  busi¬ 
nessman  knows  that  keeping  prices 
down  is  the  best  way  to  make  a 
business  grow. 

Too  many  farmers  want  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  though  they  had  a  franchise 
and  should  be  protected  by  govern¬ 
ment  action. 

So — one  of  the  first  things  the 
farmer  needs  to  do  to  improve  his 
public  relations  is  to  stop  griping 
about  the  bad  deal  he  is  getting  and 
start  talking  about  what  a  good  deal 
he  is  giving. 

Emphasize  the  Positive 

He  needs  to  emphasize  that  his 
milk  is  better  than  pop,  that  his 
bacon  and  eggs  are  better  than  Met- 
recal.  The  farmer  should  stop  asking 
the  housewife  to  understand  him. 
and  start  teaching  her  to  understand 
what  his  products  can  do  for  her. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  farmer  can 
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ever  hope  to  have  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  so  long  as  he  is  trying  to  cut 
production  and  raise  prices  by  mon¬ 
opolistic  action— whether  by  govern¬ 
ment  approval  or  not. 

The  basic  problem  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  agriculture  is  to  have  a 
forward-looking  program  —  rather 
than  one  based  on  rationing  the 
present  right  to  produce,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price,  at  the  present  level  of  use. 
I  don’t  think  agriculture  can  hope  to 
deserve  good  public  relations  so  long 
as  someone  in  the  world  can  say  .  .  . 
“I’m  hungry  because  MY  dinner  was 
the  acre  they  didn’t  plant.” 

That  famous  and  prolific  author, 
“A  n  o  n  y  m  o  u  s,”  once  wrote  this 
simple  prayer: 

“God  grant  me  serenity  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  things  I  cannot  change, 
the  courage  to  change  the  things 
I  can,  and  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference.” 

A  primary  question  in  public  re¬ 
lations  for  each  of  us  is  whether  to 
accept  those  things  which  we  cannot 
change  or  to  change  those,  things 
which  we  cannot  accept. 

I  am  sure  that  the  farmer  cannot 
accept  the  philosophy  that  producing 
less  for  higher  prices  is  going  to 
make  for  greater  prosperity  for  any¬ 
one  for  very  long. 

The  concept  of  80  acres  and  a  mule 
is  no  longer  the  American  dream  of 
a  happy  agriculture.  Yet  such  a  plan 
was  once  a  dream — today  it  is  a 
nightmare. 

Free  Lunches 

And  how  long  will  it  be  until  agri¬ 
culture  outgrows  its  present  dream 
of  feeding  the  nation’s  youth 
through  the  school  lunch  program? 

While  the  kids  buy  milk  for  as 
little  as  20  a  glass  under  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy,  there’s  a  soft  drink 
machine  on  the  cafeteria  wall  mak¬ 
ing  money  at  5^  or  more  per  bottle 


HIGH  POINTS  FROM 
ARTICLE  ON  THIS  PAGE 

Farmers  should  stop  griping 
about  what  a  bad  deal  they  are 
getting,  and  start  telling  what 
a  good  deal  they  are  giving. 

There  is  no  more  logic  in 
paying  a  farmer  not  to  grow 
crops  than  there  is  in  feeding 
a  hen  not  to  lay  eggs. 

>i*  ‘  ¥  # 

The  farmer  can  never  hope 
to  have  good  public  relations 
as  long  as  he  is  trying  to  cut 
production  and  raises  prices  by 
monopolistic  action. 

How  many  homes  have  stop¬ 
ped  buying  milk  because  the 
kids  get  all  the  milk  they  want, 
cheap  or  free,  at  school? 

*  *  * 

The  more  agriculture  asks 
for  outside  help  and  subsidiz¬ 
ation  the  more  it  delivers  its 
future  into  hands  of  others.  No 
one  has  a  bleaker  future  than 
a  welfare  case! 

*  *  * 

A  farmer  must  not  associate 
himself  with  attempts  to  make 
agriculture  look  like  a  sick  in¬ 
dustry.  The  reverse  is  true,  and 
the  future  is  bright. 


which,  to  paraphrase  an  old  jingle, 
is  only  “half  as  much  for  a  nickel, 
too.”  How  many  homes  have  drop¬ 
ped  milk  from  their  home  delivery 
because  the  kids  get  all  the  milk 
they  want  at  school  —  either  for 
nothing  or  at  a  price  too  low  to 
pass  up? 

I  wish  the  farmer  would  stop  mis¬ 
leading  himself  to  think  that  govern¬ 
ment  charity  of  foods  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  farmer.  Would  it  be 
good  business  for  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  if  the  government  gave  all 
farmers  free  tractors?  And  we 
would  have  tractors  pulling  trailers 
for  school  buses;  we’d  have  tractors 
replacing  station  wagons  for  sub¬ 
urban  commuters  like  me;  and  we’d 
have  trucks  and  irrigation  pumps  — 
I  suspect  we’d  even  have  tractors 


with  small  wheels  where  the  go- 
carts  are  now!  There  would  be  some 
people  who  would  call  themselves 
farmers  just  to  get  tractors.  And 
today  there  are  some  kids  going  to 
school  because  this  is  the  cheapest 
food  they  can  get. 

Somehow,  giving  food  seems  like 
it  is  the  purest  form  of  charity,  but 
the  farmer’s  public  relations  are  be¬ 
ing  seriously  injured  by  the  third  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  these  welfare 
programs  charged  into  the  U.S.D.A. 
budget. 

A  Bright  Future 

Speaking  of  welfare  —  there  are 
people  who  look  at  farmers  as  a  so¬ 
cial  problem  —  like  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  and  alcoholics,  I  suspect.  I 
hope  I  am  as  sympathetic  with  the 


displaced  and  unemployed  farmers 
as  anyone — but  the  farmers  must 
stop  thinking  that  this  is  a  problem 
for  his  customers  to  worry  about  as 
customers. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  national  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment,  but  it  should 
not  be  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  image 
to  his  customer. 

The  farmer  must  not  associate 
himself  with  the  attempts  to  make 
agriculture  appear  to  be  a  sick  in¬ 
dustry  like  coal  mining  or  buggy 
whip  manufacturing.  Because  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true  and  the  future  is 
bright. 

But  the  more  agriculture  asks  for 
outside  help  and  subsidization,  the 
more  it  delivers  its  future  into  the 
hands  of  others.  And  no  one  has  a 
bleaker  future  than  a  welfare  case! 


How  far  is  it  from  the  house  to  your  barn? 

How  many  times  have  you  covered  that  distance  just 
to  make  or  take  a  telephone  call? 

You’ll  save  time,  steps  and  energy  with  an  extension  in  the 
barn — or  in  any  other  important  outbuilding  on  your  farm. 
Just  call  your  Telephone  Business  Office,  or  ask  your 
telephone  serviceman.  You’ll  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  that  extension  will  cost. 


...an  extension  phone! 


Like  an  extra  farm  hand 


New  York  fm!  Telephone 


Part  of  the  nationwide  Bell  Telephone  System 
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IF  G  L  F  INSTALLED  A  STARLINE  SILO  UNLOADER  HERE,  THE 
MAN  COULD  SPEND  HIS  TIME  AT  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  WORK 


The  first  reason  farmers  give  for  installing  Starline  Silo  Unloaders 
is  the  time  they  gain  for  more  important  jobs. 

Another  advantage  is  the  condition  of  the  silage  delivered  by  the 
Starline  Unloader.  Corn,  grass  or  haylage  come  out  of  the  silo  with 
the  fluffy  texture  cows  like  to  eat  .  .  .  even  in  freezing  weather. 
When  your  G  L  F  Service  Agency  installs  a  Starline  Silo  Un¬ 
loader,  you  get  a  rugged  machine;  You  get  the  only  unloader  with 
“Twin  Drive’’  .  .  .  the  feature  that  allows  smooth  operation  even  in 
a  silo  which  is  not  perfectly  round.  (Many  other  unloaders  “stick” 
in  a  silo  which  is  off-circle.)  And  you  get  prompt,  experienced  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  service. 

If  you  like  to  see  cows  eat;  if  you’re 
looking  for  a  way  to  save  time  and 
work  —  ask  your  GLF  Service  Agency 
about  a  Starline  Silo  Unloader. 


Cooperative 
GLF  Exchange,  Inc. 


STARLINE  SILO  UNLOADERS 

available  at 

YOUR  GLF  SERVICE  AGENCY 


•  Revolutionary  new  heat 
system  burns  wood  3  TIMES 
OVER!  Draws  full  heat 
energy  from  wood,  char¬ 
coal  and  gases. 


ism 


IP?: 

life! 


•  Build  only  one  fire  all  winter! 


•  RITEWAY  FURNACES  work 
same  revolutionary  way. 

No  other  wood  heater  or  furnace 
offers  so  many  money-saving,  work¬ 
saving,  heat-comfort  features!  For 
full  details  see  your  RITEWAY 
dealer  or  write  now  for  FREE 
colorful  mailpiece,  "Burn  Those 
Fuel  Bills  The  Riteway." 


Patented  Riteheat  Regulator 

gives  exact,  even  heat  comfort. 
Exclusive  After  burner 
ignites  hept-rich  gases  ordinary 
heaters  let  go  up  chimney. 

Built  To  Last  Twice  As  Long 
as  ordinary  wood  heater.  Cast 
iron,  firebrick  lining,  air-tight 
construction. 


RITEWAY 


MANUFACTURING  CQ„  DEPT.  51,  WAYNESBORO,  VA 


bring  in  only  half  as  much  wood! 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October,  1961 

A  Senator  Studies 

Taxes  arid  Spending 

By  HARRY  F.  BYRD 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia 


MILITARY  preparedness  by  the 
United  States — efficient  and 
invincible — today  is  vital  to 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  can 
not  be  denied. 

The  force  of  our  military  might, 
the  strength  of  our  international  re¬ 
lations.  as  well 
as  our  domestic 
stability,  depend 
upon  the  solven¬ 
cy  of  our  fiscal 
policy. 

As  we  stand: 
There  have 
been  25  federal 
deficits  in  the 
past  31  years; 
and  there  will  be 
another  deficit 
this  year; 

The  federal 
debt  is  approach¬ 
ing  $300  billion;  it  is  already  beyond 
the  World  War  II  peak; 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  is  now  46.6  cents  as  compared 
with  100-cent  dollars  in  1939;  and 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  increas¬ 
ing  inflation;  and 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  pf  pay¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  con¬ 
tinues;  our  gold  supply  is  now  less 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

Our  fiscal  position  is  vulnerable, 
and  Khrushchev  knows  it.  This  is 
a  prime  target  in  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  cold  war  he  is  waging 
against  us. 

The  fedei’al  fiscal  policy  urgently 
needs  constant  and  critical  review—, 
no  less  than  our  military  status,  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  government’s 
participation  in  domestic  -  civilian 
programs. 

Growth  of  Federal  Spending 

For  this  reason,  with  assistance  of 
my  staff,  I  have  made  an  intensive 
study  of  current  and  recent  trends 
in  the  ever-increasing  programs  and 
cost  of  the  federal  government. 

This  study  emphasizes  three  sig¬ 
nificant  facts: 

1.  Federal  spending  programs 


grow  and  grow;  they  are  seldom  if 
ever  curtailed,  and  are  rarely  al¬ 
lowed  to  expire  even  when  the  need 
has  passed; 

2.  The  public  generally  thinks  oT 
federal  spending  in  terms  of  the 
regular  budget;  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  federal  expenditures  this  year 
will  be  through  so-called  federal 
trust  funds  outside  of  the  regular 
budget;  and 

3.  The  big  increases  in  federal 
spending  in  the  recent  past,  the  pres- 
sent,  and  the  future,  have  been,  are 
and  (short  of  war)  will  be  in  domes¬ 
tic-civilian  programs;  not  defense 
or  foreign  aid.  These  programs  are 
financed  through  both  the  regular 
budget  and  trust  funds. 

In  this  study  I  have  confined  my¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  to  actual  fig¬ 
ures,  official  budget  estimates  and 
projections,  and  Administration  reo 
ommendations  and  actions. 

A  Staggering  Prediction 

Assuming  substantial  adoption  of 
current  spending  proposals.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  federal  expend¬ 
itures  (through  both  regular  and 
trust  fund  budgets)  in  fiscal  year 
1965  totaling  approximately  $137 
billion,  as  a  minimum. 

This  total  would  include  approxi¬ 
mately  $106  billion  in  expenditures 
through  the  regular  budget,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  $31  billion  through  trust 
fund  budgets. 

The  increase  would  bulk  largest 
in  domestic-civilian  programs  (finan¬ 
ced  through  both  the  regular  budget 
and  trust  funds).  Many  existing 
programs  would  be  expanded  and 
new  ones  would  be  created. 

Pressure  continues  on  increasing 
federal  expenditures  for  housing, 
urban  renewal,  public  assistance, 
public  education,  health,  water  re¬ 
sources,  river  basin  development, 
etc. 

Assuming  substantial  enactment 
of  the  Administration’s  proposals  to 
date,  I  have  been  told  that  my  pro¬ 
jections  for  both  regular  budget  and 
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Senator  Byrtl 


Shades  of  Abe  Lincoln! 
Here’s  a  wood  splitter  with 
considerably  less  muscle, 
but  considerably  more 
power! 


Hydraulic  Wood  Splitter 


Herb  Hodhett  of  Fillmore.  New 
York,  designed  and  built  this  hy¬ 
draulic  wood  splitting  machine  for 
Kenneth  and  Gordon  Sqhuknecht  of 
Hume.  Costing  $130,  it  uses  a  two- 


way  hydraulic  cylinder  from  an  old 
road  scraper.  In  this  case,  the  wood 
is  used  for  making  charcoal,  but  it 
could  be  used  for  splitting  out  fence 
posts  or  fire  wood. 
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trust  fund  expenditures  in  1965  are 
conservative. 

Perhaps  I  have  under-estimated 
the  1965  level.  Under  present  policy 
and  attitudes,  other  competent  fore¬ 
casts  and  predictions  tend  to  indicate 
even  higher  federal  expenditures 
within  four  years. 

Indefinite  deficit  financing  of  vast 
increases  in  both  non-defense  and  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  at  the  same  time 
will  create  uncontrollable  inflation 
and  reopen  the  run  on  our  gold. 
These  are  elements  of  weakness. 

To  date  the  Administration  ap¬ 
pears  to  rely  heavily  on  a  high  rise 
in  so-called  “gross  national  product” 
to  produce  the  increase  in  federal 
receipts  needed  to  meet  its  increase 
in  federal  expenditures. 

While  waiting  for  revenue  from 
increased  “gross  national  product” 
to  catch  up  with  federal  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  Administration  holds  that 
the  budget  need  be  balanced  only 
“over  the  years  of  a  business  cycle.” 

This  does  not  work  in  practice. 
Since  the  Korean  War  ended,  the 
federal  budget  has  been  balanced  3 
times  with  combined  surpluses  of 
$4.4  billion;  and  there  have  been  5 
deficits  totaling  $26.4  billion. 

In  the  8  fiscal  years  since  the 
Korean  War,  the  net  federal-  deficit 
was  some  $22  billion;  and  the  federal 
debt  (round  figures)  was  increased 
$23  billion,  from  $266  billion  to  $289 
billion. 

Rising  “gross  national  product” 
notwithstanding,  continued  federal 
deficits,  debt,  inflation  and  loss  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  do  not 
stimulate  confidence  of  our  allies  or 
neutral  nations. 

A  Balanced  Budget— When? 

I  doubt  that  the  federal  budget 
will  be  balanced  in  the  foreseeable 
future  unless  the  rate  of  increase 
in  expenditures  indicated  by  present 
proposals  is  prudently  and  effective¬ 
ly  curtailed. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fin¬ 
ance  Committee,  I  do  not  see  how 
federal  tax  rates  can  be  increased 
substantially.  The  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  has  already  been  reach¬ 
ed  in  some  areas. 

Our  ability  to  pay  for  invincible 
military  power  required  for  the  cru¬ 
cial  period  which  is  here  and  ahead 
depends  upon  the  action  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  to  maintain  fiscal  solv¬ 
ency. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  forego  non- 
essential  and  postponable  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  to  meet  the  situation 
which  confronts  us,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  should  ask  ourselves  these 
questions; 

1.  How  long  can  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  continue  to  spend,  tax  and 
borrow  at  the  present  rate? 

2.  Are  we  on  a  permanent  deficit 
basis? 

3.  When  will  the  breaking  point 
come? 

Deficit  spending  increases  public 
debt.  This,  accompanied  by  increas¬ 
ing  wages  without  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  productivity,  means  more 
and  more  inflation.  We  now  have 
both. 

In  20  years  we  have  lost  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Let  us,  in  all 
seriousness,  ask  ourselves: 

Flow  disastrous  will  it  be  if  we 
continue  inflation-breeding  policies 
(which  appear  to  be  on  the  increase) 
when  our  concern  should  be  for  re¬ 
turn  to  fiscal  responsibility? 

Editor’s  Note: 

In  a  statement  made  last  June, 


Senator  Byrd  gave  some  figures  on 
government  employees.  From  July, 

1960  through  January,  1961  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  civilians  employed  by  the 
federal  government  decreased  from 
2,382,549  to  2,352,837,  a  decrease  of 
29,712.  Between  January  and  June, 

1961  inclusive,  they  increased  from 
2,352,837  to  2,419,681,  an  increase  of 
66,844. 

The  “New  York  State  Taxpayer”, 
published  by  the  Citizens  Public  Ex¬ 
penditure  Survey,  Inc.,  states  that 
there  are  more  federal  employees 
(179,784)  in  the  Empire  State  than 
there  are  in  Washington,  D.  C.  with 
168,991. 

Even  so,  the  blue  ribbon  in  this 
field  goes  to  California,  with  239,464 
government  employees. 


The  Rise  in  Non-Defense  Spending 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Net  budget  expenditures 
Military  functions 
Military  assistance 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Stockpile  of  defense  production 

Total  defense 
Interest 

Total  military  plus  interest 
Nondefense  expenditures 


1957 

1960 

1961 

1962 

68,966 

76,539 

81,503 

88,500 

38,439 

41,215 

43,211 

45,809 

2,352 

1,609 

1,440 

1,875 

1,999 

2,623 

2,716 

2,670 

130 

143 

15 

175 

42,911 

45,590 

47,382 

50,520 

7,308 

9,266 

9,055 

8,693 

50,219 

54,856 

56,437 

59,213 

18,747 

21,683 

25,066 

29,287 

JUST  THIS  MUCH  ROPE  STARTS  A  NEW  McCULLOCH 


You  get  fast,  easy  starts  because  McCulloch  controls  turbulence  in  the  combustion 
chamber  to  supply  proper  fuel  mix  to  the  plug  at  all  times.  McCulloch's  own  special 
high-output  coil,  sealed  in  epoxy  resin  against  moisture  and  temperature  extremes,  deliv¬ 
ers  maximum  voltage  even  at  crucial  starting  speeds.  McCulloch  chain  saws  are  built  to 
start  faster  and  perform  better.  Choose  yours  from  nine  models.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
brochures  on  McCulloch  saws  and  Super  T-ui-fu  ;  ;  w '  - 


Pintail®  Chain.  Write  to  the  address  below. 
Prices  start  at  $14995.  Get  easy  terms  with 
McCulloch's  Time  Payment  Plan. 


7-Q0Q3B 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

McCULLOCH 

6101  WEST  CENTURY  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIFORNIA 

iTnvft v  'H  £ .  :  > '  ;>  V  ■  '  1 
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PIECE 

CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 


. 


Including  15  all-in-color,  all  different 

HRISTMAS  CARDS 

.  ^#;vg 

envelopes,  plus  stringed  tags  and  gaily 
colored  seals  for  your  packages.  Sent  postpaid 
ten  you  order  your  own  or  a  gift  subscription. 


We  have  been  sending  similar  gifts  to  subscribers  each  fall  for 
several  years  BUT  WE’VE  NEVER  HAD  A  NICER  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE  FOR  YOU! 


The  Christmas  package  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  your  order 
is  received  for  Your  Own  OR  a  gift 
subscription. 


We  will  send  a  card  in  your  name  announcing  your  gift. 


You  may  use  one  or  both  coupons. 


American  Agriculturist 
10  No.  Cherry  St. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ - for  a  gift  subscription  for  a  friend  for 

the  term  I’ve  checked.  Also  send  the  100-piece  Christmas 
assortment  at  no  extra  charge. 

□  1  Year  $1  □  3  Years  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

Friend's  name 

(Please  print) 

St.  or  R.D.  No.  

Post  Office  State 

Your  name  for  gift  card 
Your  address 

-  -  --  -  _  |  n  (-  -■ 


A  GIFT 

FOR  A  FRIEND 


/ 

American  Agriculturist 
10  No.  Cherry  St. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  want  the  Christmas  assortment  mailed  to  me  at  no 
extra  charge.  Enclosed  is  $— —  for  the  term  I’ve  checked 
below. 

□  1  Year  $1  □  3  Tears  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

(The  longer  the  term  the  rpore  you  save) 


Name 


St.  or  R.D.  No. 

(Please  print) 

Post  Office 

State 

□  New  □  Renewal 

- - — - - - - — ™ - - 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  No.  Cherry  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


;  EXTEND  MY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Life  is  colorful  and  gay  on  famous  Waikiki  Beach.  In  the  picture  at  right  is  the 
beautiful  Moana  Hotel  where  we  will  stay  while  in  Honolulu.  In  the  distance 
is  historic  Diamond  Head. 


See  Hawaii! 


ON  NEXT  January  11,  we  will 
leave  our  homes  in  various  parts 
of  the  northeast  to  begin  a  month¬ 
long  vacation  that  will  take  us  to 
Hawaii,  our  glamorous  new  fiftieth 
State.  All  American  Agriculturist 
tours  are  wonderful  experiences, 
but  folks  who  have  gone  to  Hawaii 
with  us  in  past  years  have  come 
back  saying,  “That  was  the  perfect 
tour!”  Intriguingly  different,  Hawaii 
offers  new  sights,  new  pastimes,  and 
a  delightful  new  way  of  life  in  a 
matchless  mid-occan  playground  of 
exotic  flowers,  soft  music,  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  gentle  breezes. 

We’ll  also  see  many  wonderful 
sights  as  we  cross  the  United  States 
on  our  way  to  California.  After  a 
sightseeing  tour  in  Chicago,  we’ll 
board  the  fabulous  Santa  Fe  Super 
Chief,  with  its  skytop  dome  lounges 
and  gourmet  meals,  to  travel  in  the 
“lap  of  luxury”  across  Kansas,  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Then  come  two  days  of  sightseeing 
in  the  Hollywood  area,  including 
Beverly  Hills,  Santa  Monica,  and 
Marineland  of  the  Pacific. 

We’ll  sail  to  and  from  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands  on  the  Matson  Line’s 
palatial  liner,  the  SS  Lurline,  and 
have  ten  days  aboard  this  lovely 
ship — a  marvelous  vacation  in  itself. 
You’ll  enjoy  the  wonderful  meals, 
deck  sports,  concerts,  movies,  sun 
tanning,  swimming  in  the  pool,  and 
the  fun  of  relaxing  in  your  deck 
chair  and  chatting  with  new  friends. 

Fascinating  Sights 

When  our  ship  reaches  the  islands, 
native  dancers  and  musicians  will 
greet  us  and  decorate  us  with  color¬ 
ful  leis  of  tropical  flowers.  Then  will 
start  a  truly  fairyland  South  Seas 
holiday.  On  our  sightseeing  tours  of 
the  islands,  we  will  see  fields  of 
orchids,  a  giant  fern  tree  forest,  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  majestic  moun¬ 
tains,  sugar  plantations,  pineapple 
fields,  historic  Kona  coast,  Capt. 
Cook’s  monument,  Waimea  Canyon 
.  .  .  scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  spectacular  color — golden  sun¬ 
shine,  the  blue  Pacific,  white  beaches 
of  coral  sand,  tropical  vegetation, 
and  flowers  everywhere. 

Our  home  voyage  aboard  the  Lur¬ 
line  will  be  another  relaxing,  enjoy¬ 
able  cruise,  and  back  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  we’ll  board  the  famed  Califor¬ 


nia  Zephyr,  which  has  been  special¬ 
ly  scheduled  to  take  us  through  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  daylight  hours.  We’ll  travel 
through  the  incomparable  Feather 
River  Canyon  in  the  high  Sierras 
and  enjoy  the  magnificent  panor¬ 
amas  of  the  Colorado  Rockies. 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  of  all 
the  interesting  things  you  will  see 
and  do  on  this  vacation,  and  of  the 
fun  you’ll  have.  Complete  details  of 
the  tour  are  given  in  our  illustrated 
Plawaiian  Tour  itinerary.  Write  us 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  it.  You  can 
use  the  coupon  below.  But  don’t  de¬ 
lay!  More  than  half  of  the  space  has 
already  been  taken,  and  reserva¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  daily. 

Ail-Expense  Ticket 

The  price  of  the  all-expense  ticket 
is  very  reasonable  and  covers  every¬ 
thing — all  transportation,  scheduled 
sightseeing,  meals  and  tips,  first 
class  hotel  accommodations,  and 
luggage  handling.  A  deposit  of  $200 
per  person  will  hold  your  reserva¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  you  will  get  your  money 
back  promptly  if  you  have  to  cancel 
later. 

All  details  for  our  Hawaiian  Tour 
are  being  handled  by  our  competent 
tour  directors,  the  Travel  Serwice 
Bureau  of  Needham,  Massachusetts. 
All  American  Agriculturist  tours  are 
escorted,  and  you’ll  enjoy  the  won¬ 
derfully  relaxing  feeling  of  just  fol¬ 
lowing  our  tour  leader  and  having 
no  travel  worries.  You’ll  also  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  traveling  with  a  con¬ 
genial,  friendly  group  of  people,  so 
come  with  us,  and  have  the  time  of 
your  life! 

I  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
|  American  Agriculturist 
.  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  New  York  * 

I  Please  send  me,  without  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
1  itinerary  of  your  Hawaiian  Tour  I 
I  (Jan.  1 1— Feb.  11,  1962).  | 

•  Name _  ■ 

|  Address _ ♦ _ 


Please  print  name  and  address 


[Cl  GALVANIZED  BUSHEL  BASKET 

A  one-bushel  basket,  but  a  man-sized  bargain.  Versatile, 
all-round-the-homestead  helper ...  to  give  the  dog  a  bath 
or  to  lug  around  the  wife's  wash.  Drop  handles.  Cor¬ 
rugated  for  extra  strength.  88-0142.  Reg.  $1.97.  $1.39. 


§  BERNZ  TX  25  TORCH  KIT 

lust  the  thing  for  lightin’  flaming  arrows,  soldering  cop¬ 
iertubing,  and  removing  paint.  Complete  with  carryin' 
:ase,  cylinder,  burner  unit,  flame  spreader,  soldering  tip, 
a  real  handy  outfit  for  the 


burner  head  and  sparker 
homestead  handyman.  48-0907.  Reg.  $9.95.  $6.49, 


|  GALVANIZED  TRASH  CAN 


[D]  GALVANIZED  UTILITY  PAIL 


Cover  on  this  heavy  duty  can  fits  tighter  than  the  scalp 
of  a'  old  Injun  fighter ...  to  discourage  midnight  raids 
by  neighborhood  dogs.  Get  two  in  case  you  get  “left” 
on  a  pickup  once  in  a  while.  Big  20  gal.  capacity. 
88-0143.  Reg.  $2.29.  $1.89. 


When  it  comes  to  mopping  and  scrubbin’  up  the  ol' 
homestead,  a  couple  of  these  rugged  buckets  will  come 
in  mighty  handy.  Use  ’em  for  car  washin’,  window 
washin’  and  the  like.  12  qt.  size.  Leakproof.  Top  re¬ 
inforced.  88-0004.  Reg.  98c.  59c. 


FOR  THE  BARGAIN  BUSTERS  THROUGHOUT  THIS 
FLYER  . . .  MARKED  BY  RED  HOT  SIX  SHOOTERS 

Saddle  up  yore  broncs  boys  and  skedaddle  over  to  your  GLF 
for  the  ripsnortinest  bargain  hoe-down  that  ever  crossed  the 
sights  of  your  ol’  muzzle  loader.  Watch  out  for  the  thunderin’ 
hoofs  of  all  your  neighbors,  “podner,”  ’cause  they’ll  be  high 
tailin’  it  straight  past  your  corral  like  a  stampede  when  they 
get  wind  o’  these  GLF  Bargain  Busters. 

Prices  hain’t  been  so  low  since  Injun  Joe’s  Tradin’  Post 
toppled  into  the  Grand  Canyon.  Bargain  Buster  prices  are 
below  our  usual  cost ...  not  simply  below  our  usual  retail,  but 
below  the  usual  wholesale  price.  Sale  prices  run  from 

0CT.25-M.25-m 


WEATHER 

SUPPLIES  FROM 


g]  FIBER  GLASS  BUILDING  INSULATION 

Cuts  heating  costs  way  down.  Fluffs  up  instead  of  mat¬ 
ting  down,  will  not  sag  or  slump.  Retains  insulation  effi¬ 
ciency.  Quick,  easy  installation.  3"  thick.  15"  x  56'  roll. 


65-1700  covers  70  sq.  ft .  $4.95 

65-1715  Fibre  Glass  foil  faced  $5.30 

ROCK  WOOL  INSULATION 
2"  blanket,  covers  80  sq.  ft. 

65-1325  $5.00 


g]  KORDITE  PLASTIC  STORM  WINDOW 

No  sense  boardin’  up  the  windows  for  winter .  .  .  this 
Kordite  plastic  storm  window  will  seal  up  any  36"  x  72" 
window  tighter’n  Geronimo’s  bowstring.  Clear,  heavy, 
breakproof,  guaranteed  finest  quality  plastic.  65-1380. 
Reg.  39c  ea.  23c  ea. 

[C]  DRAFSTOP  WEATHER  STRIPPING 

Insulates  and  seals  doors  and  windows.  Made  of  highly 
resistant  white  vinyl  foam  bound  to  wood  moulding. 
Two  7  ft.  lengths  and  one  3  ft.  length  per  package. 
51-0310.  Per  package  $1.89. 

[D]  HOMKO  SNOW  BLOWER 

Do  away  with  shoveling  snow!  Get  this  handy  15" 
HUSKY  snow  blower  powered  by  an  efficient  2 y2  h.p. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  4  cycle  engine.  Two  way  snow  chute 
throws  snow  right  or  left,  up  to  20'  away  and  10'  high. 
53-1338.  $114.95. 

[E]  SNOW  FENCE 

Keeps  drifts  from  clogging  up  your  driveway  and  other 
vital  areas.  Pickets  Vz"  thick,  IV2"  wide,  48"  long. 


65-1129—50'  roll  . $  9.45 

65-1128-  100'  roll . $18.90 


\F\  CAULKING  COMPOUND 

Here's  something  for  fillin’  the  chinks  in  the  log  cabin 
.  .  .  Great  for  sealing  cracks  and  keeping  out  cold  and 
moisture.  43-2128.  Reg.  35c  ea.  25c  ea. 

g]  WARM  AIR  FURNACE 

Big  enough  to  heat  average  two-bedroom  home.  Takes 
up  minimum  floor  space  ...  49^2  x  39V2".  Lynn  oil 
burner  puts  out  140,000  BTUs.  Bosmaco  Instant-Glo 
combustion  chambers  for  top  efficiency.  Sold  and  serv¬ 
iced  by  your  GLF  Petroleum  plant.  71-0262. 

[H]  SPACE  HEATER 

Just  the  thing  for  fakin'  the  chill  off  on  cool  mornings 
.  .  .  use  one  in  that  enclosed  porch,  one  in  the  milk- 
house,  one  in  the  garage.  Baked  enamel  finish.  Thermo¬ 
statically  controlled.  1320  watts.  87-0725.  Reg.  $15.95. 

$10.95. 


Q]  LINE-O-HEAT  HEATING  TAPE 

No  more  frozen  water  pipes  or  pumps.  This  20  foot  tape 
is  rated  at  6  watts  per  foot  when  connected  to  a  120V 


AC  current. 

93-2025—20' . $  4.45 

93-2024 — 12'  Heating  Tape — no  thermostat  $  3.45 

93-2036 — 6'  Heating  Tape — no  thermostat  $  2.65 

93-2059 — 20'  Heating  Tape — with  thermostat  .$  8.45 
93-2007 — G.E.  vinyl  jacketed  heating  cable  set — 

60'  . $10.00 

93-2032 — 1,000  watt  adjustable  temp,  control 
20-80°  . $  6.95 


[j]  PLASTIC  GARBAGE  CAN 

Every  cookhouse  needs  a  good  garbage  can.  This  big  22 
gallon  pail  is  made  of  heavy  duty,  all  weather,  copper- 
tone  plastic.  Rinses  out  clean  and  easy  with  no  deep 
corners  that  are  hard  to  scrub.  52-3100.  Reg.  $9.95. 

$4.99. 

\K\  STEEL  SNOW  SHOVEL 

The  blizzard  of  88’d  be  no  match  for  this  modern  GLF 
18"  x  13 V2"  steel  blade  snow  shovel.  Sturdy  hardwood 
D  type  handle.  53-1992.  Reg.  $2.00.  $1.49. 

[p  CAR  SNOW  SHOVEL 

Keep  this  handy  shovel  in  the  trunk  of  your  car  to  dig 
your  way  out  of  winter  trouble.  9%"  x  12"  blade.  53- 
1949.  $2.50. 

[M]  SCRAPER 

For  pushin’  back  the  frontiers  in  snow  and  ice,  or  just 
on  the  barn  floor,  count  on  this  GLF  Quality  scraper. 
Blade  cannot  come  loose.  5'  ash  handle.  53-1266.  Reg. 
$2.60.  $1.95. 

[N]  DARE  DRIVEWAY  MARKER 

Good  for  markin’  dangerous  spots  and  snow  covered 
drives.  Reflects  light  for  easy  spotting  in  nighttime.  55- 
0289.  Reg.  85c  ea.  2  for  98c. 


ONf  WINDOW  only  39c 


B  *otm 


■b  WINTER  y 


[B]  UNICO  NYLON  POWERCRUISER  TIRES 

Designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
strength  of  nylon  .  .  .  nylon  cord  for  greater  strength, 
more  mileage.  Seven  rib  saw  tooth  tread  for  safe  stops 
and  quick  starts.  24-0435.  750  x  14"  4-ply  Nylon 
Powercruiser,  Black  Sidewall.  $21.95  plus  tax.  All  other 
popular  sizes  available. 

\C\  X-TRA  BAR  TRACTION  TRUCK  TIRES 

A  tough,  long  lasting  tire  .  .  .  very  high  initial  mileage 
.  .  .  more  and  better  retreads  .  .  .  X-Bar  tread  provides 
more  gripping  edges  .  .  .  Nylon  Cord  construction.  24- 
1175.  825  x  20",  10-ply  XBT  Truck  Tire.  $84.95  plus 
tax.  All  other  popular  sizes  available  ...  Also  Tractor 
and  Implement  Tires. 


tions  .  .  .  rugged  Plastox  case.  36  month  guarantee.  Fits 
most  late  model  Fords  and  many  others.  29-0262.  Reg. 

$20.95.  $13.95. 

0]  GLF  PERMANENT  ANTI-FREEZE 

Full  season  protection.  Inhibitors  stop  rust,  corrosion, 


clogging  and  foaming. 

35-0506 — 1  qt.  Permanent  $  .60 

30-0507 — 1  gal.  Permanent . $1.89 

GLF  REGULAR  ANTIFREEZE 


Economical  protection.  35-0501.  1  gal.  Methanol,  95c. 
Q]  GAS  LINE  ANTI-FREEZE 

Assures  reliable  starts  by  preventing  frozen  gas  lines. 
Also  prevents  rust,  clogged  fuel  pump  and  other  troubles 
due  to  water.  30-0001.  12  oz.  can,  49c. 


WITH  GLF  AUTOMOTIVE  SUPPLIES 


3  REDI-GRIP  MUD  &  SNOW  TIRE 

If  you’re  goin’  West,  “podner”  (or  any  other  direction) 
a  new  set  of  GLF  Redi-Grips  on  your  wagon’ll  make  your 
ride  smooth  as  velvet.  Deep  tread  and  hundreds  of  saw¬ 
tooth  edges  give  more  traction.  Rugged  shoulder  bars 
dig  in  for  greater  pulling  power.  NYLON,  750  x  14", 
Black  sidewall,  4  ply.  24-0380.  Reg.  $27.95  plus  tax. 
$16.50  plus  tax. 

REDI-GRIPS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
OTHER  POPULAR  SIZES 


[0  GLF  PREMIUM  H.D.  MOTOR  OIL 

GLF  Multi-Grade  oils  give  easy  starting  and  quick  lubri¬ 
cation  in  winter  plus  service  feature  of  “heavy  duty” 
summer  oils. 

28-0120 —  SAE  5-W-20  1  qt.  (Per  case  of  24)  $8.95 

28-0327— SAE  10-W-30  5  gal . $7.35 

[E]  FOX  OVERNITE  BATTERY  CHARGER 

Works  on  either  6  or  12  volt  batteries,  complete  with 
automatic  circuit  breaker,  amp  meter  and  battery  clips. 
120  volt  AC  input.  Puts  the  “kick  of  a  mustang”  in  any 
battery.  29-0004.  Reg.  $22.50.  $14.95. 

E  HP  129  12  VOLT  BATTERY 

This  high  powered  critter  has  the  kick  of  a  Missouri 
mule.  Rugged  Plastox  case  is  more  durable  than  rubber 
— resists  jolts  and  extremes  of  weather.  Guaranteed  for 
36  months.  Fits  late  model  Chevrolets,  Dodges,  Ply- 
mouths,  and  many  others.  29-0257.  Reg.  $20.95.  $11.95. 

[G]  EPN  1211  12  VOLT  BATTERY 

Same  quality  features  of  other  GLF  Batteries  including 
heavy  plates  for  long  active  life  .  . .  full  length  parti¬ 


al  SPRAY  DE-ICER 

Defrosts  instantly.  Prevents  ice  build-up.  For  use  on  car 
windows,  lights,  locks.  30-0010.  Big  10  oz.  can,  99c. 

\K\  LOAD-A-MATIC  GREASE  GUN 

Handles  grease  cartridges  or  bulk  grease.  Equipped  with 
a  double  cup,  two  way  plunger  and  newly  designed 
plunger  lock.  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  1  year. 
33-0206.  Grease  Gun  $3.65. 

REPLACEMENT  OIL  FILTER  CARTRIDGES 

Keep  your  motor  running  at  its  best ...  be  sure  the  oil 
is  clean  with  UNICO  Filter  Cartridges.  33-0307.  Model 
P6F  $1.10.  (Many  other  models  available.) 

[M]  GLF  2  CYCLE  MOTOR  OIL 

The  choice  of  old  “engine  fighters”.  .  .  Recommended 
for  gas-oil  mixture  lubricated  outboard  motors,  chain 
saws,  and  certain  2  cycle  imported  car  engines.  Blends 
well,  burns  clean,  keeps  the  rings  clean  and  free,  re¬ 
duces  piston,  cylinder  and  bearing  wear.  Available  in 
one  quart  screw-top  cans — 24  per  case.  28-0505.  Reg. 
$10.80  case.  $6.95  case. 


|n]  big  red  dog  foods 

SAVE!  20%  off  on  all  8  varieties  during  the  week 
October  30  thru  November  4.  Choose  from  4  dry  and  4 
canned  varieties.  Each  Big  Red  Dog  Food  contains  bal¬ 
anced  amounts  of  vitamins,  minerals,  carbohydrates  and 
body  building  protein. 

[0]  BIG  BUNNY  RABBIT  PELLETS 

Contains  all  the  nutrients  found  in  regular  pelleted  grain 
rabbit  pellets  .  .  .  PLUS  ...  all  the  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  proteins  in  grain  forage  . .  .  making  it  unnecessary 
to  feed  hay  or  other  grains  to  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  For  meat,  fur,  show,  breeding  stock  or  just  for  pets 
Big  Bunny  is  tops.  20-0782.  25  lb.  bag  $1.49. 

GLF  PANCAKE  MIX 

A  mix  of  wheat  flour  and  buckwheat  flour  which  gives 
the  FLAVOR  of  buckwheat,  the  high  NUTRITION  of  wheat, 


and  the  CONVENIENCE  of  a  mix  ready  for  instant  batter 
.  .  .  a  great  favorite  for  years  with  farm  wives,  city  folks, 
hunters  ...  in  restaurants  and  at  Grange  suppers. 

5  lb.  bag . $  .65 

25  lb.  bag  . $2.75 

[Qj  QUALITY  PASTRY  FLOUR 

King  of  Flours  for  the  Queen  of  the  Kitchen.  Quality 
Pastry  Flour.  For  tender,  flaky  pie  crusts,  cakes,  cookies, 
biscuits  and  other  baked  goods  leavened  with  baking 
powder.  Milled  by  GLF  from  New  York  Soft  White  Wheat. 
Reg.  25  lb.  $1.89.  October  25-November  25  $1.84. 

g]  QUALITY  PATENT  FLOUR 

A  high  protein  blend.  Makes  a  strong  dough  for  a  loaf 
of  bread  with  proper  volume  and  texture.  Stock  up  now 
at  these  low  prices.  Reg.  25  lb.  $2.10.  October  25-No- 
vember  25  $2.05. 
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If  you  treasure  good  food  and  healthy  meals,  you'll  want  to  be  sure  to  pick  up  a  free  copy  of  The 
Country  Home  Book  of  Kitchen  Hints  and  Selected  Recipes . . .  authorized  by  the  late  Lucile  Brewer. 

This  is  the  book  GLF  has  promised  to  hundreds  of  women  since  supplies  of  the  last  reprint  were 
exhausted.  Lucile  Brewer  combines  Grandma's  good  old  fashioned  results  with  the  newest  enriching 
ingredients. 

For  nourishing  and  good  breads,  cakes,  and  other  favorites,  be  sure  to  ask  for  a  free  copy  at  your 
GLF  store. 


TIMELY  TOOLS 

FOR  THE  HOME  HANDYMAN  OR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CARPENTER 


[A]  NAIL  HAMMERS— 1  lb.  head 

Balanced  ground  black  head.  Red  handle.  48  0330.  $2.80. 
Painted  red  head.  Natural  hickory  handle.  48  1140.  99c. 

[jg  RIPPING  HAMMER— 1  lb.  head 

Red  fiberglass  handle  with  neoprene  covered  grip.  48- 
1126.  $4.50. 

[C]  SCREWDRIVER  SET 

6  screwdrivers  with  twist-proof,  magnetized  blades  in¬ 
cluding:  8"  x  Va"  heavy-duty  driver,  6"  x  Va"  standard 
driver,  6”  x  Va"  cabinet  driver,  3"  x  Va"  midget  driver, 
1  Xi"  x  Va"  stubby  driver,  and  4"  x  %"  No.  2  Crosspoint 
driver.  48-2070.  99c. 

[D]  ADJUSTABLE  WRENCHES 

Perfect  for  getting  in  tight  places.  Carbon  steel.  Polished 


head. 

48  0141 — 8" — Alloy  Plated  . $2.77 

48-0147 — 6"— Black  finish  . $1.94 


[El  STRAIGHT  JAW  VISE  GRIP  PLIER 

Famous  for  TON  GRIP,  double  lever  action;  easily  ad¬ 
justs  to  plier  action.  48-1100.  10  in.  size  $2.45. 

[F]  SLIP  JOINT  PLIERS 

Precision  broached  jaw  teeth  provide  sure  holding.  Made 
of  quality  forged  steel,  tempered  for  proper  hardness. 


48-0211— 6"  size  .  ..: . 57c 

48  0213—8"  size . 93c 

\G\  SOLDERING  IRONS 

Metal  protected  heating  elements.  Cooling  fins.  Chrome 
finish. 

48-0488 — 150W  Soldering  Iron  Va"  tip.  $4.15 

48-0486 — 80W  Soldering  Iron  %"  tip . $2.75 


[R]  STRAIGHT  BACK  SAWS 

Serviceable,  durable  saws  with  flat-ground,  polished 
finish  blades.  Hardwood  handles.  Weight — 1  lb.  10  oz.; 


dimensions —  26"  x  lVa"  x  6!4". 

48-0343 — Model  A-l  Cross  Cut  8  pts./in.  $3.25 

48-0344 — Model  A-2  Cross  Cut  8  pts./in. — 
trimmed  with  nickled  screws . $5.95 
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[K]  11  PIECE  combination  wrench  set 

Vinyl  plastic  case.  A  different  size  wrench  for  every  job. 
Sizes:  Va"  thru  1".  48-3306.  $14.95. 

[L]  HUSKY  11  PIECE  SOCKET  SET 

The  village  smithy  would  have  given  his  eye  teeth  for  a 
good  wrench  set  like  this.  This  Va"  drive  set  contains  a 
reversible  ratchet,  6"  socket  extension,  8"  flex  handle, 
6"  cross  bar,  metal  box,  and  six  sockets  ranging  from 
Va"  to  3A".  48-3007.  Reg.  $12.95.  $7.95. 


[M]  SHOP  KING  VISES 

Good  looking  sturdy  vises,  complete  with  swivel  mount¬ 
ing  base  and  pipe  jaws.  Fast  acting,  clamping  action. 


48-0242 

Width 

VA" 

Opening 

4" 

Pipe 

Capacity 

0-1/2" 

$12.15 

48-0240 

4" 

4/2" 

0-2" 

$17.65 

48-0239 

5"  LD 

5" 

0-2" 

$20.12 

[N]  SINGLE  TOTE  UTILITY  CHEST 

Use  as  a  tool  box  or  for  fishing  tackle.  Sturdy  welded 
construction  .  .  .  divided  full  drawn  tray  .  .  .  Dimensions: 
19"  x  6"  x  6/2"— 4Va  lbs.  48-0646.  Utility  Chest.  $3.98. 

LUFKIN  TAPE  MEASURES  AND  RULES 

A  wide  variety  of  quality  products  .  .  .  keep  several  handy 
for  different  measuring  jobs  ...  in  the  shop  ...  the 

garage  ...  and  the  kitchen. 

Steel  bladed  “mezurmatic”  tape  rule:  12' 

48-1917 .  $1.98 

[O]  Red  End  Plastic  Coated  Wood  Rule:  6' 

48-1902  $1.80 

[p]  Banner  "50”  Steel  Encased  Steel  Line:  50' 

48-0000  .  ...  $5.29 

[Q]  ALUMINUM  HANDYLEVEL 

You’ll  go  “plumb”  loco  about  this  handy,  4  vial  alumi¬ 
num  level.  24  inches  long.  Weighs  only  1  /  lbs.  Includes 
2  plumb  and  2  level  vials.  Free  plumb  bob  goes  with 
the  level  during  this  special  sale. 

48-0396.  Reg.  $4.69.  $2.99. 


INTRODUCING  THE 

HUSKY 

LINE  OF  SHOP  TOOLS 


In  selecting  the  Husky  Line,  GLF  looked  at  many 
different  makes  of  tools.  We  found  that  Husky  has 
the  finest  manufacturing  facilities  we  have  seen 
anywhere  and  offers  a  quality  tool  UNCONDITION¬ 
ALLY  GUARANTEED.  Part  of  the  Husky  guarantee 
reads,  “. . .  We  will  gladly  replace  without  charge 
any  tools  showing  defects  of  material  or  workman¬ 
ship  after  such  tools  are  received  at  the  factory 
for  examination . . .” 


Q]  6  PIECE  OPEN  END  WRENCH  SET 

Set  of  6  open  wrenches;  drop  forged  of  finest  alloy  steel; 
triple  plate,  chrome  finished;  from  Va"  x  Va"  to  Va"  x 
Va"  including  Va"  x  Va"',  J4"  x  Va"',  %"  x  %"  and  Va" 
x  Va" .  6  pc.  set.  48-3301.  $5.75.  5  pc.  open  end  set 
unpolished  heads.  48-3312.  $1.89. 

5  PIECE  COMBINATION  WRENCH  SET 

Sturdy,  light  duty  combination  carbon  wrench  set  with 
polished  heads.  Sizes:  Va",  'A",  Va",  Va",  Va" .  48-3318. 
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Black  a  Decker  • 


FAMOUS  POWER  TOOLS 

g]  B.  *  D.  UTILITY  DRILL 

Drills  14"  holes  in  steel  .  .  .  14"  in  hardwood.  Saves 
you  hours  on  building,  repair  and  hobby  jobs.  Geared 
chuck.  49-0086.  U-400  Drill.  Reg.  $16.95.  Oct.  25-Nov. 

25  $12.95. 

B  &  D  DRILL  KIT 

The  14"  utility  drill  and  an  assortment  of  accessories 
making  it  adaptable  for  sanding,  polishing,  buffing, 
grinding  and  mixing  paint.  Includes:  5  twist-drill  bits, 
polishing  pad,  rubber  backing  pad,  12  assorted-grit 
sanding  discs,  wire  wheel  brush,  grinding  wheel,  cotton 
buff,  wheel  arbor,  horizontal  drill  stand,  paint  mixer, 
steel  kit  box  with  hinged  lid  and  handle.  49-2057.  Model 
U-405  $24.95. 

B  &  D  DELUXE  %”  DRILL 

Built  for  superior  performance  and  power.  Drills  faster 
in  all  materials  and  has  that  reserve  power  necessary 
for  driving  attachments.  49-2035.  Model  U-3  $24.95. 

[Eg  B  &  D  DELUXE  14"  DRILL  (U-21) 

May  be  used  as  a  portable  or  coupled  with  bench  stand 
as  a  drill  press.  Motor  runs  on  115V  AC  or  DC  capacity. 
Drills  through  steel  ...  up  to  14";  hardwood  ...  up  to 
1".  49-2053.  Model  U-21  $54.95. 

B  &  D  DELUXE  %”  UTILITY  DRILL  (U-15) 

Professional  tool  quality  with  increased  capacity.  Pow¬ 
ered  and  geared  to  the  correct  torque  and  speed  for 
drilling  with  all  types  of  bits.  Also  drives  Hole  Saws 
from  5/a"  to  114".  49-2047.  Model  U-15  $39.95. 


\G\  MICHIGAN  AXE 

This  314  lb.  single  bitted  Michigan  axe  with  a  32  inch 
hardwood  handle  will  stand  up  under  all  conditions.  Use 
it  for  logging,  brush  clearing  or  splitting  kindling  wood. 
50-0214.  Reg.  $7.10.  $4.19. 

01  MARQUETTE  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

Wide  20-180  ampere  welding  range  with  14  individual 
heat  settings.  Comes  complete  with 
instruction  book,  flexible  rubber  covered  ground  cable, 
and  other  necessary  accessories.  Model  500C.  49-1090. 
Reg.  $199.50.  $139.00. 

Q]  LOMBARD  CHAIN  SAWS 

Model  651 — 19".  Exclusive  balanced  design.  Operates 
in  all  positions.  Weighs  20  lbs.  49-0008.  Model  651 

$234.00 


g  THE  SENSATIONAL  NEW  B  &  D  CORDLESS  DRILL 

Runs  on  self-contained  electric  motor  which  will  easily 
drill  over  75  14"  holes  or  over  200  14"  holes,  in  14" 
fir  before  it  needs  recharging.  Comes  complete  with  re¬ 
charger  which  may  be  plugged  into  any  110  to  120  volt 
outlet.  Power  pack  may  be  recharged  a  minimum  of 
400  times  and  is  guaranteed.  Chuck  capacity:  14"  bit 
shanks  .  .  .  no-load  speed:  800  rpm  ...  net  weight: 
4  lbs.  49-0095.  $59.90. 

[0  B  &  D  HEAVY  DUTY  614"  SAW 
Light-weight,  but  heavy-duty  saw.  May  be  used  port- 
ably  or  in  a  saw  table.  Cuts  practically  all  building  ma¬ 
terials.  Has  "instant  release"  switch  and  automatic 
blade  guard.  49-2073.  Model  63  $69.50. 

B  &  D  HEAVY  DUTY  714"  SAW 
More  versatile  than  614"  saw  because  of  greater  power 
and  increased  cutting  depth.  Compact  size  and  com¬ 
fortable  weight  make  it  easy  to  use.  49-2090.  Model 

730  $84.50. 

\E\  B  &  D  HEAVY  DUTY  8"  SAW 

A  “high  caliber"  saw  for  professional,  heavy  duty  pro¬ 
duction  cutting.  Power  and  capacity  to  meet  “heavy 
building"  schedules.  49-2093.  Model  830  $96.50. 

[£]  B  &  D  DELUXE  JIG  SAW 

Light,  compact,  easy  to  use.  Cuts  practically  any  ma¬ 
terial.  Makes  packet  cuts  .  .  .  follows  intricate  pattern 
lines  accurately  .  .  .  cuts  bevels  from  0°  to  45°. 
49-2043.  Model  U-40  $44.95. 


[j]  MODELS  648  AND  660  Lightweight,  direct  drive 
chain  saw  with  vertical  engine  construction.  Easy  start¬ 
ing,  high-compression  5.8  engine.  "Versamatic”  clutch 
with  oil-lite  bearings.  Comes  complete  with  scalpel 
sharp  chain. 

49-0024— Model  658:  23"  chain,  1814  Lb.  Wt.  $200.50 
49-0026— Model  660:  23"  chain,  1914  Lb.  Wt.  $232.50 


[Kj  NO.  61  LOMBARD  CHAIN  SAW 

Dan  Boone  hisself  would  have  hankered  after  this 
fella.  Even  though  you  don't  have  to  blaze  a  trail 
through  the  wilderness,  at  this  price  no  country  gentle¬ 
man  or  backwoods  camper  should  be  without  one. 
Weighs  only  19  lbs.  Needle  and  ball  bearings  through¬ 
out.  Blade  size:  15".  49-0017.  Reg.  $129.50  $99.50. 


SALE  PRICES  RUN  FROM  OCTOBER  25  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  25 
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UNICO  FREEZERS 


CHESTS 

Just  the  thing  for  storing  frozen  foods  economically. 
Note  the  EXTRAS  in  this  handsome  17  cu.  ft.  model. 

y  17  cu.  ft.  holds  595  lbs.  of  frozen  food.  y  Automatic 
temperature  control  provides  range  from  0°  F  to  —20°  F. 
y  Perfect  seal  cabinet  keeps  cold  in,  moisture  out. 
y  Twin  lights  flood  interior  on  opening  lid.  y  Fast-freeze 
results  are  provided  by  scientifically  designed  freezing 
coils  surrounding  compartments.  21-0401.  $314.00. 

[B]  13  CU.  FT.  FREEZER 

For  smaller  families.  Same  EXTRAS  as  above  except  13 
cu.  ft.  holds  445  lbs.  of  food.  21-0400.  $261.60. 


\E\  NESTRITE  OAKEN  BUCKETS 

Convenient,  easy  to  fill  containers  .  .  .  perfect  for  all 
wet  or  dry  frozen  foods.  Stack  compactly  and  have  posi¬ 
tive  sealing  lids.  21-1227.  Quarts  15/pkg.  $1.23. 

[F]  KVP  FREEZER  PAPER 

Tough,  low  cost  freezer  paper.  Waxed  on  one  side. 
Gives  good,  tight  wrap  around  odd  shaped  items. 

21-1232.  Roll,  18"  x  380'.  $4.35. 

0 

VAPOCANS 

A  sturdy  waxed  container  with  tight  fitting  plastic  lid. 
Ideal  for  general  storage  use — either  wet  or  dry  pack. 
21-1255.  l'A  pt„  10/cn.  $.79. 

GLF  POLYETHYLENE  FREEZER  BAGS 

Perfect  for  packaging  meat,  poultry,  fish  and  vegetables. 
Bags  are  long-lasting  and  provide  excellent  vapor- 
moisture  protection.  21-1276.  Quart  Size:  25/pkg.  $.38. 

GAS  WATER  HEATERS 


21  CU.  FT.  FREEZER 

Holds  735  lbs.  of  food.  21-0402.  $343.30. 

UPRIGHTS 

The  UNICO  “JET  AIRE”  freezing  system  keeps  this  16 
cu.  ft.  freezer  completely  frost  free — no  ice  or  frost  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  storage  compartments  or  on  packages,  so 
never  needs  defrosting!  y  Functionally  designed  shelves 
keep  food  storage  systematic  and  convenient — most  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  space  available.  y  Fast  freezing  result  of 
two-way  cooling — circulating  air  makes  direct  contact 
with  multi-coil  plates.  y  Welded  all  steel  cabinet  finished 
with  two  coats  of  Dulox  enamel  insures  a  handsome, 
lasting  finish.  21-0406.  $430.85. 

13  and  20  cu.  ft.  models  also  available. 

[C]  21'  UPRIGHT  FREEZER 

Better  than  a  chuck-wagon  .  .  .  this  beauty  will  help 
you  with  meals  guaranteed  to  bring  all  hands  a  runnin’ 
when  you  holler  “come  ’n’  get  it.”  Automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  control  .  .  .  bookshelf  door  storage  .  .  .  “Whisper 
Quiet”  operation  .  .  .  Long-life  door  gasket  .  .  .  Glide- 
out  basket  for  “hard  to  store”  items  ...  and  many 
other  Unico  quality  features.  21-0407.  Reg.  $370.00. 
$259.95. 

FREEZER-REFRIGERATOR  COMBINATIONS 

[D]  MAJESTIC— “20” 

Refrigerator 

y  9  cu.  ft.  capacity,  y  Forced  cold  air  circulation  for 
efficient,  moisture-free  cooling,  y  Full  view  slide-out 
shelves  allow  full  access  to  interior,  y  Specialized  stor¬ 
age  door. 

Freezer 

y  11  cu.  ft.  capacity  holds  363  lbs.  of  frozen  food. 
y  Glide  out  basket  provides  accessible  storage  for  bulky 
items,  y  Storage  space  available  in  freezer  door. 
21-0412.  $502.90. 

FAVORITE  “13” 

Economical  .  .  .  automatic  defrosting  9  cu.  ft.  refrig¬ 
erator  and  a  TRUE  ZERO  4  cu.  ft.  freezer  which  holds 
195  lbs.  of  food. 

Refrigerator 

y  Special  door  storage,  y  Moist  cold  refrigeration,  y  Big 
capacity  shelf  area. 

Freezer 

►  Convenient  freezer  door  shelving,  y  Complete  insula¬ 
tion  from  refrigerator  section.  21-0409.  $319.05. 

1960  COMBINATIONS  AT  “LAST  CHANCE"  PRICES 
3  Big  double-barreled  bargains.  All  with  the  new 
magnetic  door  feature,  porcelain  enameled  interior, 
automatic  interior  lights,  and  many  other  luxury 
features.  PRICES  IN  EFFECT  'TIL  SUPPLY  IS  EX¬ 
HAUSTED!! 

[A]  10  cu.  ft.  Arctic  Air  self  defrosting  refrigerator  sec¬ 
tion.  6  cu.  ft.  conventional  freezer  section.  21-0321. 
Reg.  $432.75.  $287.80. 

10  cu.  ft.  Arctic  Air  self  defrosting  refrigerator  section. 
6  cu.  ft.  Frost  Free  freezer  section.  21-0323.  Reg. 
$509.75.  $336.40. 

10  cu.  ft.  Arctic  Air  self  defrosting  refrigerator  section. 

11  cu.  ft.  Zero  Zone  freezer  section.  21-0322.  Reg. 
$504.75.  $338.93. 


Glass  lined  and  warranted  for  10  years.  Extra  thick  in¬ 
sulation  keeps  fuel  bills  down.  Gleaming  white  baked 
enamel  outer  jacket. 

91-0015 — 30  gal . $72.20 

91-0025—40  gal . $87.00 

[G]  GLASS  LINED  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

This  big  82  gallon  Unimatic  Water  Heater  will  give  you 
all  the  hot  water  you  need  for  Saturday-night  baths  and 
washin’  out  dusty  neckerchiefs.  Baked  enamel,  scratch 
resistant  finish.  Extra  thick  Fiberglas  insulation  for 
economical  operation.  91-0069.  Reg.  $119.75.  $88.95. 

ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATERS 

Glass  lined  for  long,  trouble-free  service  ...  10  year 
warranty.  Outer  jacket  heavy  gauge  steel  with  baked-on 
white  enamel.  Thermostat  factory  set  to  deliver  water  at 
120-170°. 

91-0066— 30  gal.  $79.40 

91-0067— 50  gal .  $93.85 

[0  GLF  EGG  DETERGENT  SANITIZER 

For  fast  efficient  cleaning  of  eggs  ...  use  with  ma¬ 
chine  or  by  hand. 

26-0173—  5  lb.  can  $2.15 

26-0174 — 25  lb.  drum  $8.45 


[T]  GLF  WASHING  POWDER 

Excellent  for  dish  washing,  laundry,  dairy  utensils  and 
other  cleaning  jobs.  Special  grease  dissolving  and  dirt 
emulsifying  ingredients. 

26-0435 — 5  lb  $  1.15 

26-0436 — 125  lb.  $20.85 

[J]  HC-8  BULK  TANK  CLEANER  CONCENTRATE 

Use  on  bulk  tanks,  utensils,  milking  machines.  Com¬ 
pletely  softens  water.  Leaves  no  residue  or  sediment 
and  rinses  out  clear  as  a  cloudless  prairie  sky.  Safe  on 
hands.  Can  be  used  on  any  metal  except  aluminum. 
26-0610.  50  lb.  Reg.  $15.00.  $10.95. 

\K\  STAINLESS  STEEL  WASH  TANK  (with  legs) 

Ideal  for  dunkin’  outlaws  and  scrubbin’  pails,  cans,  and 
utensils.  Made  of  18-8  Stainless  Steel  for  corrosion 
resistance  and  extra  strength.  Two  inch  drain  gives 
faster,  sanitary  emptying.  Adjustable  legs. 

87-0013.  Reg.  $76.85.  $54.95. 

[L]  UTILITY  WASH  BASIN 

Just  the  thing  for  the  milkhouse,  basement,  or  garage. 
Only  12"  wide.  Polyethylene-plastic  basin  can’t  dent, 
chip  or  break.  Easy  to  install.  Stainless  steel  drain  as¬ 
sembly.  Towel  holder  included.  87-0105.  $16.95. 


H 


0  ALUMINUM  SCOOP  SHOVEL 

Light  as  an  Indian’s  footstep  .  .  .  that’s  what  you’ 
say  about  this  acid  resistant,  deep-bowl  gutter  scoop 
10"  x  1 5 V2 "  blade,  with  steel  reinforced  wearing  edge 
53-1956.  Reg.  $7.70.  $5.75. 


[A]  METAL  WALL  CABINETS 

White  baked  finish  with  single  hinge  pins  the  length 
of  the  door.  Doors  are  strongly  constructed  with  over¬ 
lapping  joints  at  the  corners.  Perfect  for  the  milkhouse, 
shop,  or  garage. 

87-0108 — Double  Door  8"  x  24"  $13.50 

87-0107— Single  Door  8"  x  14"  x  24"  $  7.15 

\B\  fibre  dairy  brush 

A  wide,  trim  brush  for  keeping  milk  utensils  spotless. 
Use  it  in  any  cleaning  solution  used  in  the  dairy,  and  at 
any  temperature.  8 Xi"  x  3"  hardwood  handle.  5Z2"  x 
6"  brush  surface  with  2'A"  flare  trim.  87-0891.  8".  $.80. 


20"  FIBRE  BRUSH 

5'A"  x  6"  brush  with  20"  handle.  87-0893.  $1.25. 


\C\  CALFETERIA  PAIL 

Features  an  easy  flowing  valve  and  heavy  hanging 
bracket.  8  quart  capacity.  87-0261.  $3.05. 

WELDED  SEAMLESS  PAIL 

Welded  construction,  double-tinned,  with  heavy  bot¬ 
tom-band  for  long  life.  Shaped  bail. 

87-0202.  14  qt.  $6.60. 

SOLDERED  PAIL 

Sanitary  .  .  .  Economical,  this  15  quart  pail  is  made  of 
charcoal  plate,  and  is  soldered  and  tinned.  87-0210. 
$2.75. 

[D]  STAINLESS  STEEL  PAIL 

This  16  quart  pail  is  made  to  give  years  of  sanitary  use. 
Has  heavy  bottom  chime  and  wire  bail  that  locks  in 
"up”  position.  87-0218.  $17.70. 


[E]  GLF  PREMIUM  MILK  FILTERS 

Easier  to  handle,  faster  to  work  with  .  .  .  lower  in  cost. 
Made  of  Non-Gauze  synthetic  material. 

87-0440 — 6'A"  disc  .  .  . $2.20 

87-0441 — 7"  disc  . $2.80 

87-0443 — 8"  disc  ........  $4.00 


GLF  GAUZE  FACED  HEAVY  MILK  FILTERS 

Pure  white  cotton  fibers  are  uniform  in  size  to  allow 
even  flow  of  milk.  Plastibonded  and  faced  with  rugged 
gauze  for  maximum  strength. 

87-0562.  6 A"  disc.  $1.00. 

PATRONS  ECONOMY  GAUZE  MILK  FILTERS 

Same  fine  construction  as  GLF,  only  light  weight  for 
economy.  87-0579.  8"  disc.  $1.45. 

PATRONS  ECONOMY  FLANNEL 

Heavy  unbleached  flannel.  High  double  nap  for  better 
filtration  at  low  cost.  87-0556.  8"  x  8"  Square.  $2.30. 

[0  NYLON  CATTLE  TAG 

Easy  to  read  numbers  are  1A"  high.  Black  on  white 


background.  Unbreakable. 

81-0179 — Cattle  tag.  Each . $.40 

81-0192 — Nylon  neck  cord  $.30 

81-0195 — Fastener  for  nylon  cord  .  $.14 


\G\  COMPOST  OR  ENSILAGE  FORK 

Here's  a  mighty  fine  ensilage  fork  that  the  home 
gardener  can  use  for  stone-picking  or  turning  the  com¬ 
post  pile.  30  inch  D  grip  ash  handle.  Six  15  inch  tines. 
53-1085.  Reg.  $7.45.  $5.59. 

[H]  UNICO  16”  FAN  AND  SHUTTER 

Hold  your  hat,  “podner”  .  .  .  Here’s  a  fine  ventilating 
fan  for  attics,  small  barns,  poultry  houses.  Discharges 
2630  cu.  ft. /'min.  at  Zb"  pressure.  Zb  h.p.  motor.  Shut¬ 
ters  open  quickly  when  fan  turns  on  .  .  .  protects  your 
system  from  gusty  winds. 

82-0103  and  -0104.  Reg.  $99.55.  $69.00. 

Uj  K8  AUTOMATIC  POULTRY  WATERER 

Only  one  thing  madder’n  a  wet  hen,  podner  ...  a  dry 
one.  This  10  foot  long  by  2%  inch  deep  automatically 
operating  waterer  will  keep  water  in  front  of  your  flock 
all  the  time.  Suspends  from  ceiling.  Trough  is  14  gauge 
steel  with  porcelain  finish.  Complete  with  wire  top 
guard.  89-1035.  Reg.  $14.85.  $8.95. 


[J]  SPORTSMAN  LANTERN 

Ideal  for  camping  trips.  Just  hang  above  table  during 
after-dark  fish  fry.  Red  Flasher  will  come  in  handy  at 
night.  95-0168.  $12.95. 

95-0163 — Hunter  Lantern,  swivel  head  $4.95 

95-0166 — Eveready  Hand  Lantern  $4.25 

[K]  RAY-O-VAC  MAG-NET-LITE  FLASHLIGHT 

Perfect  for  carrying  in  glove  compartment  of  your  car. 
Magnet  allows  you  to  attach  it  in  fixed  position. 
95-0164  $1.99 

95-0155 — Sportsman  Flashlight,  2  cell  $1.95 

95-0153 — Woodsman  Flashlight,  3  cell  $2.95 

[Q  AMERICAN  LA  FRANCE  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Exclusive  dry  powder  smothers  flames  ...  no  messy 
liquids  or  foam.  Needs  no  recharging  until  used  up. 
Perfect  for  homes,  boats,  cars,  trailers.  51-1006.  $17.95. 

[M]  MEN’S  JERSEY  GLOVES 

Seal  brown,  knit  wrist  style  ...  a  real  bargain.  Every 
cow  hand  should  keep  a  pair  in  his  saddle  bag.  Buy 
’em  by  the  dozen  at  this  price.  46-0007.  Reg.  $.37  pr. 

$.27  pr. 

[N]  monkey  face  gloves 

For  greasin'  the  wagon  or  whitewashin’  the  fence  these 
rubberized,  monkey  face  gloves  are  just  the  ticket  for 
keeping  your  hands  spic  and  span. 

46-0019.  Reg.  $.56  pr.  $.45  pr. 

0  100  WATT  BULB 

If  Mrs.  O’Leary  had  had  one  of  these  ...  her  cow 
might  never  have  started  the  great  Chicago  fire.  For 
longer,  brighter  service  .  .  .  stock  up  now  on  light  bulbs 
at  GLF.  93-2110.  Reg.  $.25  ea.  $.15  ea. 

0  STRONG  MAN  PADLOCK 

A  heavy  duty  padlock,  ruggedly  constructed  with  VA" 
laminated  steel  case  and  %i"  shackle  diameter. 
56-0021.  No.  500  Model.  $.75. 

NO.  66  LITTLE  GIANT  PADLOCK 

13A"  hand  wrought  steel  case.  56-0017.  $.45. 


SALE  PRICES  RUN  FROM  OCTOBER  25  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  25,  1961 
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g]  KAT  KIT  UTTER 

Highly  absorbent.  May  also  be  used  in  outdoor  cooking, 
as  a  base  below  the  charcoal  and  on  top  to  prevent 
grease  flareups;  in  garbage  cans;  to  soak  up  grease  and 
oil  from  garage  floors;  in  the  oven  to  take  up  broiler 
grease;  to  take  spots  out  of  any  fabric;  and  in  barns  to 


keep  cats  out  of  feed  bins. 

25-0650—  5  lb.  bags  . $  .49 

25-0651 — 10  lb.  bags .  $  .95 

25-0652—25  lb.  bags .  $2.15 

25-0653 — 50  lb.  bags .  $4.25 


[B]  GLF  LOUSE  POWDER 

Effectively  controls  lice  on  dogs,  cows,  poultry  and 
horses. 


26-0187— 1  lb.  can .  $.60 

26-0188—5  lb.  box . $1.75 

\C\  GLF  RAT  AND  MOUSE  BAIT 

A  dry  powder  bait  with  remarkable  killing  power.  No 
bait  shyness  .  .  .  Odorless  and  tasteless  ...  No  toler¬ 
ance  buildup. 

26-0262—1  lb.  box . $  .89 

26-0263— 4  lb.  box  . $2.59 

[D]  WARF  PELLETED  RAT  BAIT 

Convenient  pellet  form  ...  no  dust  ...  no  waste.  Rats 
keep  eating  it  for  7  to  10  days  until  they  die. 

26-0430 — 1  lb . $  .98 

26-0431 — 4  lb.  $2.98 


KatKit 

CAT  LITTER 

V  _ _ ^ 


D 


UP  YOUR 


HOUSE 

INSIDE  AND  OU 


E  ACCENT  INTERIOR  PAINT 

This  acrylic  latex  paint  is  fast-drying  and  easy  to  apply. 
May  be  rolled,  brushed,  or  sprayed  on.  Specially  for¬ 
mulated  for  modern  interiors,  it  has  superior  hiding 
power  and  wears  long  and  well.  Soap  and  water  easily 
clean  tools  and  hands.  13  beautiful  colors — plus  white. 
43-0550.  1  $5.70. 

SPAR  VARNISH 

A  light,  clear  varnish  of  the  highest  quality.  Gives  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  elements,  oils,  gasoline,  mild  acids  and 
alkalies.  43-0355.  1  qt.  $1.65. 

E  PAINT  ROLLER  AND  TRAY 

This  fine  quality  roller  and  tray  combination  makes 


your  paint  jobs  easy  and  fast. 

43-2726.  Roller  and  tray  $1.19. 

PAINT  BRUSHES 

43-2218— GLF  2"  Brush  Model  72  $  .80 

43-2276 — GLF  4"  Weatheramic  Brush  $4.17 

43-2201 — 3  Knot  Roof  Brush  .  . $1.50 


[g].glf  premium  asphalt  roof  coating 

Restores  weathered  asphalt  roof  for  many  more  years 
of  load  wear.  Reinforced  with  asbestos  fibers  to  with¬ 
stand  wide  extremes  of  temperature.  5  gal.  covers  up  to 


500  sq.  ft. 

65-1260 — 5  gal.  .  .  . $3.65 

65-1261 — 1  gal. . $  .90 


[H]  COMBINATION  STEP-EXTENSION  LADDER 

Use  it  as  a  6'  step  ladder,  or  a  13'  extension  ladder 
.  .  .  or  separate  it  and  use  it  as  two  ladders.  Also  ad¬ 
justable  so  you  can  use  it  for  painting  or  washing  in 
stairways.  51-0195.  Reg.  $17.25.  $10.89. 


□  5  FT.  STEP  LADDER 

Built  of  air-dried,  straight-grained  wood,  with  surface 
bracing  on  back.  51-0105.  $4.75. 

24'  WOOD  EXTENSION  LADDER.  51-0010.  $31.57. 

[J]  WILT  PRUF  ORNAMENTAL  SAVER 

Enjoy  your  evergreens  all  winter  long.  No  ugly  burlap 
wind  screens  to  mar  the  beauty  of  your  picture  planting. 
Spray  on  a  winter  coat  of  WILT  PRUF  in  late  fall  to  stop 
water  loss.  Spray  on  Christmas  tree  to  reduce  fire  hazard 


and  preserve  freshness. 

8  oz.  Ready  to  spray  bottle  $1.49 

1  pint  .  $1.98 


[K]  3  POUND  BAG  OF  DAFFODILS 

Have  colorful  spring  borders.  Three  pound  bag  of  top 
quality  King  Alfred  Daffodils  guaranteed  to  produce  18 
or  more  perfect  blooms.  Complete  planting  instructions 
included. 

[0  NO.  6  DELUXE  HOUSE  BROOM 

Does  a  real  sweeping  job  around  the  house.  Can  also 
be  used  for  chasing  ranch  hands  away  from  the  pantry. 
Best  quality  broom  corn  straw  .  .  .  firmly  wire  bound. 
51-0211.  Reg.  $2.29.  $1.79. 

[M]  GLF  UTILITY  BROOM 

A  must  in  the  “bunk-house,”  barn,  garage,  cellar,  and 
other  places  where  a  heavy  duty  sweeping  job  is  needed. 
51-0214.  Reg.  $2.39.  $1.79. 
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Above:  Charles  Miles  (left) 
bought  this  champion  4-H 
steer  for  Sibley,  Lindsey 
and  Curr  of  Rochester  from 
exhibitor  Julie  Detar,  Hol¬ 
ley,  New  York. 


Left:  Richard  Crye,  Avon, 
New  York,  (left)  exhibited 
this  reserve  champion  4-H 
hog.  Buyer  Walter  Kelly 
leaves  no  question  about 
where  the  porker  is 
headed. 


Caledonia  Show  Winners 


ONSIGNORS  of  109  hogs,  122 
lambs,  and  100  steers  from  18 
different  counties  competed  for 
championship  awards  at  the  recent 
New  York  Meat  Animal  Show  and 
Sale  at  the  Caledonia  Market  of  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive.  The  331Jread  brought  a  sale 
total  of  more  than  $34,000,  with  the 
lambs  averaging  eight  cents  a  pound 
above  current  market,  hogs  five  and 
a  half  cents  over,  and  steers  three 
and  three-quarters  cents  a  pound 

I  above  market  price. 

Judith  Carnes,  Ithaca,  won  a 
trophy  given  by  Empire  general 
manager  R.  V.  Hemming  for  cham¬ 
pion  4-H  lamb,  and  earned  $1.80  a 
pound  in  the  afternoon  sale  on  a  bid 
by  J.  M.  Bostwick  &  Son,  Caledonia. 
Another  Ithacan,  Robert  Hunt,  saw 
his  reserve  champion  4-H  lamb  sell 
for  $1.00  a  pound.  Hunt’s  champion 
4-H  pen  of  lambs  earned  the  Cale- 

Idonia  First  National  Bank  Trophy. 

Winning  the  reserve  champion  4-H 
pen  of  lambs  award  was  John 
Adams,  Sodus.  Champion  open  class 
lamb  trophy,  given  by  the  Tompkins 
County  Trust  Company,  Ithaca,  was 
earned  by  Morton  Adams,  also  of 
Sodus. 

Other  winners  include: 


Champion  4-H  hog — Charles  Tyler, 
South  Byron. 

Reserve  Champion  4-H  hog— Rich¬ 
ard  Crye,  Avon. 

Champion  4-H  pen  of  hogs — Ron 
aid  Alt,  Appleton. 

Reserve  Champion  4-H  pen  of 
hogs — Raymond  Walton,  Pavilion. 

Champion  open  class  hog,  cham¬ 
pion  open  class  pen  of  three  hogs, 
and  reserve  champion  open  class  pen 
of  three  hogs — Fred  Olmstead,  Hol¬ 
comb. 

Reserve  champion  open  class  hog 
— Melvin  Olmstead,  Holcomb. 

Grand  champion  steer — Julie  De¬ 
tar,  Holley. 

Reserve  champion  steer  —  Larry 
Kennedy,  Holley. 

Open  class  pen  of  three  steers — 
Roger  Bradley,  King  Ferry. 

Reserve  champion  open  class  pen 
of  three  steers — Orin  R.  Kelkenburg, 
Clarence  Center. 


FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

October  26— Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 

October  28— Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

November  1— Empire  Stock  Yards, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

November  3— Fair  Grounds,  Pike, 
N,  Y. 


Reserve  champion  open  class  lamb 
—William  Fitzpatrick,  Wayland. 

Open  class  pen  of  three  lambs— 
Manley  Eleeg,  Holcomb. 


Harvesting 

Tools ! ! 


Your  clock  and  radio  are  two  essential  harvesting  tools,  from  the 
day  the  first  field  of  early-cut  hay  is  mowed  in  unpredictable  May, 
through  the  day  the  last  field  of  late-maturing  corn  for  grain  is 
picked  in  blustery  December.  And  that  same  handy  harvest  help  is 
at  your  finger  tips  for  every  crop  from  Apples  to  Zinnias. 

Your  best  radio  guide  to  good  harvesting  weather  is  WEATHER 
ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.;  12:15  and  6:15  P.  M.,  over 
these  stations. 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96.1  me. 

Binghamton 

WNBF-FM 

98.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOIV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WESV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me. 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me. 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94.5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me. 

Wethersfie  Id-Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 

Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Remsen-Utica 

WREM 

1480  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  ke. 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 
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Champion  Dorset  ewe  owned  by  Charles  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


XYS  Fair 
Winners 


AYRSHIRE 

Females: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Sunny 
Acres  Classics  Queen,  Sunny  Acres 
Farm,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion — 
Lippitt  Basil’s  Queen,  Lippitt  Farms, 
Hope,  R.  I. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Lippitt 
Paulus,  Lippitt  Farms,  Hope,  R.  I. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion — 
Lippitt  Up  Dick,  Lippitt  Farms,  Hope, 
R.  I. 


BROWN  SWISS 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Vine 
Valley  Design’s  Pauline,  Vine  Valley 
Farm,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Junior 
Girks  Kinsman  Sal,  C/B  Farm,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Junior  Champion  —  W.  Lila  Dee,  C/B 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Bulls: 

Junior  arid  Grand  Champion  —  Norvic 
Loamaster,  C/B  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Senior  Champion  —  Bob-Lyn  Mayson's 
Supreme  Nick,  Bob-Lyn  Farms,  Black 
River,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Welcome 
In  Cupid,  Valley  Echo  Farm,  Bergen, 
N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Tow- 
path  Chief’s  Gingham,  F.  Sheffield 
Faulkner,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  McDonald 
Farm  Jolly  Token,  Corpell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  High  Meadows 
Regal  Luna,  High  Meadows  Farm,  La- 
Fayette,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  High 
Meadows  Jolly  Waterloo,  High  Meadows 
Farm,  LaFayette,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Hanover 
Hill  Victory,  Hanover  Hill  Farm,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Rogers  Farm  Per¬ 
icles,  Rogers  Farm,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN 

Females: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Maroy 
Model  Abbekerk,  R.  Peter  Heffering, 
Danboro,  Pa. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Winfarm 
Martha  Admiral,  Winfarm,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Cowen  Lancer 


Funny  how  a  bright  idea  catches  on. 

A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  could  measure 
his  productivity  (and  profits)  by  the  amount 
of  lugging  and  hauling  lie  did.  Not  any  more! 
The  old  back-breaking  way  of  doing  chores 
has  given  way  to  a  practical,  systematic 
application  of  materials  handling  techniques. 


Principles  of  materials  handling. 
Apply  them  to  everything  you  move! 


1.  Don’t  move  it!  Or,  move  as  little  as  possible. 
Shorten  distances.  Let  animals  self-feed. 

2.  Handle  large  amount!  Make  every  trip  count. 

3.  Make  flow  continuous!  Use  machines  to  move 
materials  automatically. 

4.  Condense  it!  Reduce  hulk  and  weight  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Change  their  shape  for  easy  handling. 


Plan  a  materials  handling  system  now  for  .  .  . 

•  Increased  production  •  Decreased  workload 

•  Lower  costs  •  Increased  profits 


GET  ALL  THE  FACTS  ON  MATERIALS  HANDLING  FROM  YOUR  FARM 
SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DEALER  TOD  AY. 


Beautv  Beta,  Cowen  Farm,  Conewango 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Future 
Hope  Blacky  Leader,  Weller  Farm, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Freebaer 
Alcartra  Lad,  Freebaer  Farms,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Pineyhill  Max  Fa¬ 
shion,  Pineyhill  Farms,  Washington, 
N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —Mystery 
Patsie’s  Rosalie,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion- 
Primrose  Sally  15,  Marbet  Farm,  Ber¬ 
gen,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion— Mystery 
Revels  Clay  2nd.  Mystery  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  White’s 
Adventurer,  J.  M.  &  H.  M.  White,  Mara¬ 
thon,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Mystery  Histon 
Pimpernel,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I. 


JERSEY 

Females : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Itaska 
Lent  Design,  Stephens  Bros.  Farm, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Milkman 
High  Star  of  SSF,  Silver  Spring  Farms, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Standard  Karen 
Glory  of  SSF,  Silver  Spring  Farms, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Jester 
Snowdrop  Advancer,  Meadowhurst  Jer¬ 
seys,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
— Sunbeam  Favorite  Pinnacle,  Sunbeam 
Farms  &  Meadowhurst  Jerseys,  North 
Bangor,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS 

Females : 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Mah- 
rapo  Edwina  Mere  5,  Mahrapo  Farms, 
Mahwah,  N,  J. 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
— Mahrapo  Bummer  Maid  6,  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  N,  J. 

Bulls: 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Mah- 
rapomere  12149,  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mah¬ 
wah,  N.  J. 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion- 
Hasty  Hill  Blackbird  Bandit,  Hasty  Hill 
Farms,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


Females: 

Champion  —  HHF  Zato  Princess  15, 
Holcomb  Hereford  Farm,  Holcomb,  N.Y. 

Reserve  Champion  —  G.  F.  Covington 
Queen  5,  Greenway  Farms,  LaGrange- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Bulls: 

Champion  —  G.  F.  Beau  Mixer  3, 
Greenway  Farms,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Champion  —  Golden  Husker 
16th,  Winyah  Herefords,  Middleburg, 
Va. 

SHORTHORN 

Females: 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  —  Acadia 
Orange  ■  Blossom  9th,  Acadia^  ,  Farm, 
Northfield,  Ohio. 

Senior  Champion  —  Plewlands  Bank¬ 
er’s  Maid  15P,  Plewlands  Farm,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Acadia 
Orange  Gem  3rd,  Acadia  Farm,  North- 
field,  Ohio. 

Bulls : 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  — Acadia 
Napoleon  44th,  Acadia  Farm,  Northfield, 
Ohio. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  —  Glen  Covo 
Cairnbrogle,  Glen  Cove  Farm,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  —  Acadia  Napoleon 
51st,  Acadia  Farm,  Northfield,  Ohio. 

Continued  on  Opposite  Pago 


A1  and  Betty  Keller,  a  brother  and  sister  dairy 
team  near  Madison,  Wisconsin,  began  using 
American  Breeders  Service  Daughters  in  their 
herd  about  six  years  ago.  Their  DHIA  herd 
average  was  a  very  respectable  13,363  lbs.  of 
milk  and  461  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Now  their  herd 
average  is  up  to  14,690  lbs.  of  milk  and  542 
lbs.  of  butterfat ...  an  increase  of  1,327  lbs.  of 
milk  and  81  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

They  say,  “ABS  has  provided  the  inheritance. 
Now  it’s  up  to  us  to  get  it  out  through  feeding 
and  management.  We  need  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  to  stay  in  business.”  The  Keller 
herd  was  first  among  some  250  dairy  herds  in 


Dane  County  this  past  testing  year.  They  are 
milking  about  67  head  of  Holsteins,  about  one- 
third  of  them  registered. 

You  can  lift  the  production  of  your  herd,  like 
the  Kellers,  through  the  ABS  Proved  Sire  breed¬ 
ing  program.  You  get  the  service  of  an  out¬ 
standing  proved  sire  every  time.  Your  cows 
stand  the  best  chance  of  settling  with  ABS 
Frozen  Semen,  national  average  72%.  And  you 
get  the  know-how  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that’s  bred  more  than  10 
million  cows  since  1941. 

Call  your  local,  authorized  ABS 
Distributor  for  service  or  write: 


Give  Your  Herd  a  Proved  Sire  Future 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE 

325  North  Wells  Street  •  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


EVERY  SIRE 
PROVED 
GREAT 
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Berkshire — Boar — Ken  Wiley,  Penfield, 
N.  Y. :  Sow— Richard  Crye,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Yorkshire  —  Boar  —  Merry  Meadows 
Farm,  Irving,  N.  Y. ;  Sow — Belvedere 
Farms,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  —  Boar  —  Ford  A.  Cooper, 
Reynoldsville,  Pa. ;  Sow— Ford  A.  Coop¬ 
er,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Duroc  —  Boar  —  Happy  Acres  Farm, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. ;  Sow — Happy  Acres 
Farm,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Land  race  —  Boar  —  Green  Haven 
Prison,  Stormville,  N.  Y. ;  Sow— Clinton 
Prison,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  —  Boar  —  Fred  Olm- 
stead,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. ;  Sow  — 
Fred  Olmstead,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Poland  China  —  Boar  —  David  Oder- 
kirk,  Bergen,  N.  Y. ;  Sow — David  Oder- 
kirk,  Bergen,  N  Y. 

Champion  Barrow  —  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Quality  Pork  Contest,  Cornell 
University  had  the  champion  barrow 
and  Gray  Farms,  Sabina,  Ohio,  exhib¬ 
ited  the  champion  carcass. 


HOW  MUCH  FOltAGE? 

Continued  from  Page  8 

terfat  test  can  be  increased  when 
cows  are  fed  the  same  amount  of 
feed  at  least  four  times  daily  com¬ 
pared  to  less  frequent  feeding.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  cows  will  eat 
more  forage  if  it  is  fed  in  smaller 
amounts  at  frequent  intervals. 

A  number  of  users  of  the  Penn 
State  Forage  Testing  Service,  whose 
cows  were  consistently  eating  3.0 
lbs.  of  hay-equivalent  per  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  were  surveyed.  All  of 
them  indicated  that  they  were  feed¬ 
ing  forage  at  least  eight  times  daily. 
This  may  be  a  good  argument  for 
mechanized  feeding  in  both  loose 
and  conventional  housing. 

Feeding  a  variety  of  forage  each 
day  appears  to  encourage  high  for¬ 
age  intake.  If  corn  silage,  grass  sil¬ 
age,  mixed  hays  and  grass  hays  are 
available,  greater  intake  often  can 
be  obtained  by  feeding  all  of  them 
each  day,  /than  by  using  only  one 
silage  and  one  type  of  cutting  of 
hay. 

You  generally  will  find  that  the 
herd’s  appetite  for  the  various  for¬ 
ages  will  change  from  week  to  week. 
Catering  to  their  whims  with  this 
cafeteria-style  feeding  usually  will 
keep  forage  intake  at  a  good  level.  It 
also  may  reduce  problems  arising 
from  switching  abruptly  from  one 
forage  to  another.  This  is  often  ne¬ 
cessary  if  the  number  of  forages  fed 
daily  is  limited.  Changes  in  storage 
practices  can  readily  be  made  to  al¬ 
low  the  simultaneous  feeding  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  forages  on  many 
farms. 

Palatability  of  forage  often  will 
limit  intake  under  full-feeding.  Gen¬ 
erally,  palatability  is  closely  related 
to  quality.  For  example,  early-cut 
forages  usually  are  eaten  in  greater 
quantity  than  late-cut  ones.  There 
also  are  species  and  varietal  differ¬ 
ences  in  palatability. 

Remember,  the  amounts  of  forage 
consumed  can  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  living  and  mere  ex¬ 
istence  on  a  dairy  farm.  While  for¬ 
age  feeding  should  be  limited  on 
some  farms,  full-feeding  is  needed 
on  others.  Differences  in  forage  in¬ 
take  are  responsible  for  about  60% 
of  the  differences  in  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  developed  by  our  forage  test¬ 
ing  service.  Thus,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  much  forage  is  being 
eaten.  ^ 
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Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Shropshire — Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y. ;  South- 
down — J.  W.  Cook  &  Soils,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford— Lawrence  Davey. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. ;  Tunis — James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

No  Premier  Breeders  were  named  in 
the  Merino,  Rambouillet.  and  Karakul 
breeds. 

Winner  for  Champion  Wether  was 
Judfth  M.  Carnes,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Cham¬ 
pion  Market  Fleece  and  Purebred  Fleece 
was  exhibited  by  Charles  and  Helen 
Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


,  SWINE 

Championship  ribbons  in  the  swine 
breeds  were  awarded  as  follows : 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Karakul — Karakul 
Fur  Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Exhibitors  of  champion  ewes  in  the 
various  breeds  were : 

Cheviot — Brooklea  Farms,  Bath,  N.Y. ; 
Corriedale — Lawrence  Barber,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y. :  Dorset — Brooklawn  Farm,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y.  ;  Hampshire — Brooklawn 
Farm,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. ;  Suffolk — East 
View  Farm,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. ;  Colupabia — 
Harry  Clauss,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. : 
Shropshire— Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols, 
N.  Y. ;  Southdown  —  Brooklea  Farm, 
Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Oxford — Echo  Glen  Farm, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Tunis — James 
McGuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. ;  Merino — J.  W. 
Cook  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Rambouillet — Twin  Pine  Farms,  Nich¬ 
ols,  N.  Y. ;  Karakul — Karakul  Fur  Sheep 
Farm,  Fayettevil'e,  N.  Y. 

Premier  breeders  for  the  various 
breeds  were :  Cheviot— S.  DeWitt  Stew¬ 
art,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Corriedale — Walter 
Newton,  Jr..  New  Albany,  Pa. ;  Dorset — 
H.  Arthur  Killian,  Norwich,  N.  Y. ; 
Hampshire — James  McGuire,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. ;  Suffolk — Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Rey¬ 
noldsville,  Pa. ;  Columbia — Harry  Clauss, 
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STEERS 


Champion  Angus  —  Cornell's  Lad, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Hereford  —  C.  U.  Mischief 
Lad,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Shorthorn  and  Champion  of 
all  breeds  '■ —  Acadia  Torchlight,  Acadia 
Farm,  Nortnfield,  Ohio. 


SHEEP 


Exhibitors  of  champion  rams  in  the 
various  breeds  were : 

Cheviot — Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Pa. ;  Corriedale— W.  H.  Preston, 
Springwater,  N.  Y. ;  Dorset — Part  Time 
Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  Hampshire  — 
Birch  Bark  Farm,  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. ;  Suffolk — Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Rey¬ 
noldsville,  Pa. ;  Columbia — Harry  Clauss, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Shropshire — Lake 
View  Farm,  Ovid,  N.  Y. ;  Southdown — 
J.  W.  Cook  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. ; 
Oxford — Lake  View  Farm,  Ovid,  N.  Y. ; 
Tunis — James  McGuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. : 
Merino — J.  W.  Cook  &  Sons,  Trumans¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  Rambouillet — Harry  Clauss, 
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NEW  AID  for 
BABY  PIGS 


Easy-to-Use  Paste 
To  Prevent  ID  Anemia 

Iron  deficiency  anemia  and  bac¬ 
terial  scours  can  be  mighty  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  baby  pig’s  life.  When  pigs 
are  born,  they  have  enough  iron  in 
their  system  to  last  about  5  days. 
Sometime  before  then  (from  3  to  5 
days  old),  they’ll  start  to  suffer 
from  anemia  if  they  don’t  get  supple¬ 
mentary  iron  to  build  up  their  blood 
.  .  .  and  you’ll  have  a  lot  of  poor¬ 
doing,  sickly  pigs  in  no  time. 

Everybody  knows  this,  and  every¬ 
body  does  something  to  prevent  iron 
deficiency  anemia.  Maybe  you  paint 
the  sow’s  udder.  Maybe  you  take  a 
chance  on  sod.  Maybe  you  stab  the 
poor  little  fellers  with  a  rusty  nail. 
(It’s  a  joke,  boys.) 

Anyway  .  .  .  whatever  you’ve  been 
doing  is  obsolete  now  that  Watkins 
has  come  up  with  PIG  PRYMER. 
It’s  a  brand  new  kind  of  product 
designed  to  get  baby  pigs  “primed” 
and  off  to  a  flying  start  ...  by  help¬ 
ing  prevent  iron  deficiency  anemia 
and  bacterial  scours.  It  comes  in  a 
tube,  kind  of  like  toothpaste.  Here’s 
what’s  in  it: 

Iron  Copper 

Vitamin  B-12  Riboflavin 
Niocinamide  Calcium 

-  Pantothenate 

and  Oxy tetracycline  (antibiotic) 


about  1-inch  of  paste  on  a  stick  or 
table  knife  (or  finger). 


tongue  and  you’re  all  set  .  .  .  he’s 
been  primed. 


PIG  PRYMER  costs  about  100  per 
pig.  That  makes  it  much  cheaper 
than  most  anemia  control  treat¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  with  the  extra  antibi¬ 
otic  and  vitamin  fortification,  it’s  ef¬ 
fective  for  treating  bacterial  scours. 

PIG  PRYMER  is  available  only 
from  your  Watkins  Dealer.  Next 
time  he  calls,  be  sure  and  ask  him 
about  it. 

WIN  A  FREE  VACATION 
IN  ACAPULCO,  MEXICO 

By  the  way,  don’t  forget  to  enter 
the  new  Watkins  GO  MEXICO 
Sweepstakes.  You  could  be  one  of  10 
lucky  couples  to  win  a  free  vacation 
at  the  fabulous  Pierre  Marques  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Acapulco,  Mexico.  Winners 
will  fly  to  Mexico  via  Mexicana  Air¬ 
lines’  famous  Golden  Aztec  Jet. 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS  JNC.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Rapid  Changes  Increase  Need 
For  Government  Action 


I  think  it  is  quite  logical  that  we 
expect  much  more  from  our  govern¬ 
ment  than  our  ancestors  did  from 
theirs.  There  are  many  more  prob¬ 
lems  which  government  alone  can 
solve,  and  still  more  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment  must  take  a  leading  part. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals 
upon  which  probably  all  of  us  would 
agree.  All  of  us  want  government  to 
be  honest  and  efficient,  our  officials 
capable.  The  office  is  not  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  incumbent — although  in 
some  cases  they  evidently  think  so. 
I  am  quite  certain  we  would  have 
better  government  at  all  levels  if 
terms  of  office  were  limited  to  two 
terms,  or  not  more  than  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  service. 

Most  certainly  I  do  not  expect  my 
government  to  do  for  me  the  things 
I  can  and  should  do  for  myself.  I 
do  not  expect  government  to  create 
conditions  which  will  guarantee  me 
a  pleasant,  profitable  business  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  on  my  part. 
Neither  do  I  expect  government  to 
tolerate  conditions  which  make  it 
impossible  to  succeed  when  I  con¬ 
sistently  and  efficiently  apply  myself. 

For  example,  in  agriculture  I  do 
think  it  is  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  the.  corporation 
type  of  farming.  There  is  already  a 
precedent  for  such  action  in  the  fact 
that  meat  packers  are  restrained 
from  engaging  in  the  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  of  meat. 

When  our  Constitution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  we  were  a  small  nation,  located 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was 
probably  inevitable  that,  as  we  grew, 
problems  which  called  for  govern¬ 
ment  action  multiplied.  Some  will 
say  today  that  government  has  be¬ 
come  too  big  and  that  we  have  too 
many  laws.  To  a  degree  that  might 
be  true,  but  to  whom  other  than 
government  would  you  turn?  I  think 
those  are  few  indeed  who  would 
turn  over  to  private  sources  the 
many  and  varied  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  or  health  or 
national  safety,  just  to  mention  a 
few. 

I  believe  it  is  the  business  of  my 
government  to  have  the  interests  of 


all  the  people  at  heart.  Our  Presi¬ 
dent  has  rightly  said  that  if  we  can¬ 
not  protect  the  interests  of  the  many 
who  are  poor,  we  cannot,  for  long, 
protect  the  interests  of  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

Turning  to  agriculture,  I  think  no 
problem  is  more  important  to  all 
the  people  than  a  sound,  prosperous 
agriculture.  While  no  one,  in  or  out 
of  government,  knows  all  the  an¬ 
swers  because  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  the  problems  involved,  I  believe 
it  is  the  business  of  government  to 
take  such  steps  as 'may  be  determ¬ 
ined,  after  due  consideration,  which 
seem  logical  to  achieve  that  end. 
Since  we  farmers  cannot  agree 
among  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  mistakes  will  be  made  and  in¬ 
equities  will  occur,  but  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  continue. 

In  agriculture,  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all.  It  affects  thot 
who  live  in  cities  as  well  as  those 
on  the  farm.  Who  else  but  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  resources  to  carry  on 
the  task  on  the  scale  it  should  be 
done?  I  want  my  government  to  do 
more  of  it — and  do  a  better  job. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  hopes 
of  free  men  everywhere  are  centered 
on  yo.ur  government  and  mine. 
America  has  been  called  “the  last 
fond  hope  of  earth.”  I  expect  from 
my  government  statesmanship  equal 
to  the  crisis,  and  I  think  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  of  all  of  us  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  highest  order. 

Decadent  conservatism  can  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  continuation  of  our 
form  of  government  as  the  worst 
form  of  radicalism.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  either.  In  a  changing 
world,  such  as  ours,  I  expect  and  am 
confident  that  our  government  will 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

While  tyranny  can  exist  at  all 
levels  of  government,  it  does  not 
need  to  do  so  if  we,  as  citizens,  do 
our  part  to  keep  America  the  land 
our  forefathers  intended  it  to  be — 
a  land  where  there  was  “liberty  and 
justice  for  all.”  —  Floyd  E.  Morter, 
Sr.,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


This  FFA  livestock  judging  team  from  Cazenovia  (New  York)  Central  School 
topped  30  other  county  teams  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  to  earn  a  shot  at 
the  national  FFA  livestock  judging  contest.  Left  to  right:  coach  Andre  Lepine, 
vo-ag  teacher  at  Cazenovia;  Frederick  Westfall,  Nelson;  Michael  Marshall, 
Cazenovia;  and  Chauncey  Stearns,  Fenner. 
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EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH ! 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock,  or 
cause  sore  gums?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to.your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING !  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or 
lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use, 
tasteless,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  $1.50  reliner 
for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner, 
Inc.,  Dept.  AA-1,  107  5  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9, 
New  York. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


|  ’  That's  what  DHIA 

members  earned  last  year 
over  non-members.  It'll 
pay  you  to  join  NYDHIC. 
See  your  local  DHIA  su- 
i  pervisor  or  write: 

*  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT  COOPERATIVE 

Morrison  Hall  •  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  oants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Heavy  twill  shirts— dark 

colors  . $1.00 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD. 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Anytime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


lake  time  ojj  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 

Jack  Wilder,  General  Manager 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  T 


WRITE  lor  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
UNS  SAMPLE  CARD 


Thousondi  of 
Customers 
Est  1*39 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  EAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately 
40  years  or  older  who  do  not  have  astig¬ 
matism  or  disease  of  the  eye,  and  who 
have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far. 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.L 
537  So.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  horns  will  f^row.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


Select  3  yr.,  6-10"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding,  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 
Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue,  Prefers  sun. 


MUSSER  forests, 


Box  83-J 
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*Di4cot4Ae4,; 

T<‘al  Injuries 

CLEANLINESS  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  treatment  for 
teat  injuries. 

Warm  water  containing  a  mild  an¬ 
tiseptic  can  be  used,  or  hydrogen 
peroxide  can  be  app"'ed  after  the 
wound  has  been  washed  out  with  the 
antiseptic  solution.  A  few  pinches  of 
cotton  will  be  handy  for  gentle  swab¬ 
bing  of  the  injury. 

Strong  disinfectants  like  lysol 
aren’t  recommended  for  open 
wounds  because  they  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  destroy  tissues.  After  the 
wound  has  been  cleaned,  it  can  be 
blotted  dry  with  cotton  or  new 
strainer  pads.  The  next  step  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  type  of  wound. 

When  teats  are  cut  on  the  sides 
without  the  milk  duct  being  opened, 
treatment  is  concerned  with  bring¬ 
ing  the  wound  edges  together  so 
healing  will  occur  faster.  Bad  cases 
may  call  for  the  services  of  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  close  the  cut  with  stitches 
or  metal  clips  made  especially  for 
this  purpose.  Simpler  cases  may  be 
treated  by  the  owner,  with  wound 
edges  being  pinched  together  and 
then  held  by  strips  of  adhesive  tape 
applied  around  the  teat. 

Minor  cuts  may  not  require  band¬ 
aging,  but  more  extensive  ones 
should  be  covered  with  gauze  under 
adhesive  tape.  In  such  cases  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  leave  the  end  of  the  teat 
uncovered  to  permit  milking. 

The  use  of  a  milk  tube  may  be 
indicated  for  a  week  or  so  to  avoid 
squeezing  of  the  teat  while  it  is  heal¬ 
ing.  As  an  alternative,  a  special  type 
of  plastic  tube  may  be  inserted  in 
the  teat. 

When  the  end  of  the  teat  is  in¬ 
jured  so  that  part  of  it  is  left  dang¬ 
ling,  it  will  usually  be  best  to  clip 
it  off.  The  teat  may  leak  milk  for  a 
while,  but  it  will  probably  be  about 
as  good  as  ever  by  the  next  fresh¬ 
ening  time. 

When  teat  cuts  open  the  milk  duct, 
a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 
This  is  because  the  treatment  of 
these  injuries  begins  with  closing  the 
duct  with  stitches  of  fine  catgut,  and 
then  closing  the  teat  over  it  with  ad¬ 
ditional  stitches.  Otherwise,  an  open 
teat  duct  usually  means  healing  with 
a  fistula  remaining  that  leaks  milk 
at  some  point  along  the  scar. 

When  teats  aren’t  actually  cut,  but 
are  simply  badly  smashed  and  bruis¬ 
ed,  they  often  swell  up  so  that  milk 
can’t  be  drawn  out  of  the  quarter. 
Milk  tubes  or  the  special  plastic 
tubes  mentioned  earlier  are  often 
used  for  this  type  of  injury,  but  some 
veterinarians  supplement  their  use 
with  surgery  that  opens  the  teat. 
Regardless  of  the  exact  procedure 
used,  mastitis  is  almost  certain  to 
develop  in  these  cases  unless  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter  is  regularly  injected 
with  antibiotic  preparations.  —  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bailey 


PETERSON  SNOW  REMOVERS  &  LOADERS 


Front  mounting  brackets  are  universal  for  all  loader 
frames,  on  all  makes  and  types  of  tractors,  whether 
agriculture,  wide  or  narrow  front  or  industrial  trac¬ 
tors,  driven  by  off-set  PTO  or  small  engines  mounted 
on  remover. 

Rear  end  mounting  provides  better  traction  of  trac¬ 
tor  wheels  and  enables  operator  to  easily  observe 
snow  removing  or  loading. 

Mounts  quickly  on  all  three  point  or  two  point  hydrau¬ 
lic  lifts  on  all  tractors. 

Snow  chute  easily  tripped  to  throw  or  load  either 
left  or  right,  bxtension  Loading  chute  available  at 
small  extra  cost.  Only  operating  adjustment  is  raising 
or  lowering  of  hydraulic  unit. 

Snow  remover  and  loader  lifts  to  position  for  easy 
transport.  Clear  visibility  ahead  for  safe  moving  on 
streets  and  highways. 

For  rapid  low  cost  snow  removal  on  city  streets, 
farms,  ranches,  dairies,  small  communities,  yards, 
docks,  parking  lots,  lanes  and  roads.  Simplifies  snow 
removal  problems  and  speeds  up  return  to  norma! 
operations. 

Handles  dry  or  packed  drift  snow — wet  or  slush  snow 
with  temperatures  over  50  degrees  above,  no  freez¬ 
ing  ever  created  or  clogging  in  chute  as  rotors  only 
run  from  375  to  425  RPM. 


rear  mounted  remover  or  forward  with  front  mounted 
remover.  Proper  speeds  and  power  easily  maintained. 
This  snow  remover  and  loader  employs  a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  principle,  created  by  a  new  invention.  Re¬ 
moves  or  loads  snow  twice  as  fast.  Throws  snow  left 
or  right  up  to  70  feet  or  can  be  windrowed.  Handles 
dry,  wet  and  slushy  snow  without  adjustment.  Re¬ 
quires  only  50%  horsepower  of  auger-blower  type 
machines. 

Three  or  four  blade  rotors  slice  and  throw  snow  into 
discharge  chute.  Action  of  blades  forces  snow  to 
travel  faster  than  blades  revolve,  creating  jet  action. 
Especially  efficient  under  adverse  conditions. 

Universal  front  mounting  brackets  for  all  crawlers, 
payloaders,  trucks  and  jeeps,  PTO  or  motor  driven.' 
12  years  at  proven  service.  Loads  7%  cu.  yd.  truck 
box  (of  pulverized  snow]  in  less  than  one  minute.  Will 
remove  snow  8-9  feet  deep  —  also  bank  beaker  avail¬ 
able  that  attaches  to  remover  for  fourteen  to  sixteen 
foot  drifts.  No  augers  or  blowers.  6'  cut.  8'  cut  with 
extensions.  Weight  approx.  860  lbs.  Requires  only 
one  half  the  power.  Easy  to  install.  Simple  to  service. 
One  of  the  only  machines  built  that  will  pay  for  itself 
in  70  to  100  hours  as  custom  operators  get  from 
$  1 2.50  to  $  1 6.00  per  hour. 

"Think  Of  It"  Price  starts  at  $795.00  and  up. 

8  and  16  MM  colored  films  available  at  no  charge 
if  returned  in  1 5  days. 


Operates  from  PTO  of  tractor.  Simple  to  control 
from  tractor  seat  while  tractor  operates  in  reverse 


Place  your  orders  early  now  —  in  I960  we  ran  three, 
to  four  weeks  behind  delivery. 


If  we  do  not  have  a  dealer  In  your  area,  you  can  order  direct  from  us. 
Dealers  and  Distributors — Wire,  Write 


Manufactured  and  Distributed  by  PETERSON  EQUIPMENT  CO.  New  Ulm,  Minn.  USA 


Be  Sure  To  Vote  November  7th! 


HERE’S 

YOUR 

PROOF 

OF 

TOP-OF-THE- 

MARKET 

PRICES! 


0186 


EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


50-264 

213 


_ _ i?j£jL 

pay . . mmMZ2Q3jrn^£n. _ _ _ 



. 


TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


PAYABLE  AT 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  TRUST  CO 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Oi.ck  Void  10  Day, 


For  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative,  Inc. 
MARKETING  ACCOUNT 


An  Empire  Check,  one  of  thousands  paid  each  week  to 
farmers  and  dealers  in  New  York  State  .  .  .  good  as  gold 
.  .  .  given  or  mailed  the  day  your  livestock  is  sold  .  .  . 
representing  top-of-the-market  prices  paid  by  plenty  of 
good  buyers  competing  in  open  bidding  .  .  .  for  your 
carefully-weighed  livestock. 

Deductions?  Yes.  A  low,  reasonable  published  com¬ 
mission  charge  .  .  .  the  ONLY  charge  Empire  makes  for 


its  many  services  to  you  .  .  .  plus,  if  you  authorize  it,  a 
deduction  to  pay  your  independent  trucker  for  his 
services. 

And  the  check  itself  gives  you  a  valid  record  of  the 
entire  transaction.  An  Empire  Check  .  .  .  another  reason 
why  farmers  and  dealers  find 

ITS  GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 


In  15  years.  Empire  has  marketed  over  3  million  head  of  livestock  .  .  .  constantly  tried  to 
serve  you  better.  Without  subsidy  from  government  or  others,  its  only  income  the  small 
commission  charge,  it  has  PAID:  for  the  use  of  capital,  wages  of  skilled  employees,  all  operating 
expenses,  and  all  taxes,  including  those  on  federal  income.  Everyone  is  we'"”"  *"  *“ 

any  Empire  Livestock  Auction  Market. 


come  to  consign  to 
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-  in  Rain,  Sleet  or  Snow" 

.  .  .  says  George  Szczech;  Stanley,  Wis. 

One  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Farmway  Barn  Cleaner  users 
across  the  continent 

You  can  count  on  the  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction  of  Farmway  barn  cleaners  for 
24  hour  dependability —  365  days  a 
year.  Drive  unit  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power  for  cold  weather  operation.  Rain,, 
sleet  or  snow  can't  reach  transmission 
parts.  Large  capacity  chain  oiler  assures 
lubrication  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Get 
"four  season"  protection  from  costly 
breakdowns.  See  your  local  Farmway 
dealer,  today! 


THESE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE 
PROVEN  "BEST  BY  TEST":  — 

•  Mated  Components  —  Heavy-duty 
drive  and  gutter  chain  matched  to 
work  as  a  team. 

S 

•  Rigid  Elevators  —  Sturdy  center  beam 
"backbone"  construction  —  automatic 
chain  tension  control  —  available  in 
Douglas  Fir  or  heavy  gauge  steel. 

•  Safety  First  —  Releases  on  drive  unit 
and  individual  flights  protect  ma¬ 
chine  from  costly  breakage. 

Dept.  AA 

SOLD  AND 
SERVICED 
throughout  the 
U.S.  Dealerships 
open  in  some 
areas.  Write  for 
complete 
information. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  sarhe 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale 
SAT.,  OCT.  28,  at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Fair  Grounds,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

18  COWS  -  25  BRED  HEIFERS  -  5  HEIFER 
CALVES  -  2  YEARLING  BULLS 
All  are  from  good  farmer-breeder's  herds. 
Nearly  all  cows  and  bred  heifers  fresh  or 
due  within  30  days.  Dams  of  bred  heifers 
have  up  to  11000  M  4.3%  478F.  Several  of 
the  cows  have  over  10,000#  4.%  milk. 
Calves  are  from  dams  with  up  to  510  F  and 
both  bulls  are  from  high  record  dams.  All 
females  uddered  checked  sale  day  morning. 
$50.  Pot-O-Gold  prize  to  some  lucky  buyer. 
HEALTH:  All  Bangs  Certified.  Calfhood  Vac¬ 
cinated,  tested  within  30  days  and  inocu¬ 
lated  against  shipping  fever. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.  Brandon,  Vt. 


FmSUPER^ 


Works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen"  ports! 

I  LIQUID  @ 
WRENCH 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


NEPPCO  officers  named  include  (I.  to  r.j:  treasurer,  J.  C.  Wiesel,  Rosemont, 
N.  J.;  president,  Carroll  Dunham,  Southbury,  Conn.;  vice  president,  Oscar 
Turner,  Livermore,  Maine;  and'secretary,  Henry  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 


TIRE 
SALE 

FARMER’S 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 

All  first  quality 
NO  SECONDS 

Firestone  Town  &  Country  Mohawk  Nylon  Snow  Tires 
tube  type  Tubeless  tube  type  Tubeless 
black  black  white  *  black  white*  black  white* 


670- 

15 

16 

.75 

21. 

.00 

25. 

.00 

15. 

.50 

18. 

.00 
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.75 

21 

.00 
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15 
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23. 

00 
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.75 
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.00 

26 

.00 
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15 

34. 

75 

25. 

.75 

29. 

.75 

*Also  available  in  the  new  narrow  whites. 

Prices  on  Compact  sizes  furnished  on  request.  All 
our  Snow  Tires  are  silent  running  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sale  ends  when  stocks  are  exhausted. 

Free  Delivery 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York 


NEPPCO  Notes 


A  NEW  poultry  business  system 
which  calculates  egg  production 
records  and  compares  them  with 
others  in  a  14-state  area  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  Exposition  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  on  October  3.  Par¬ 
ticipating  poultrymen  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  Pen  Record  forms  on 
which  they  will  fill  in  data  on  egg 
production,  changes  in  flock  inven¬ 
tory,  and  feed  consumption. 

This  system,  developed  by 
NEPPCO  and  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association,  costs  so 
little  that  any  poultryman  can  par¬ 
ticipate.  Cost  of  the  electronic  data 
processing,  to  be  performed  each 
four-week  period,  is  only  $17.25  per 
year.  / 

Quality/  Cartons  &  Specialties 

More  than  50  entries  competed  in 
the  NEPPCO  Market  Egg  Show. 
Winner  of  the  Gold  Award,  based  on 
quality  alone,  was  R.  S.  Foreman 
Co.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Winner  of 
the  Special  Carton  Design  Award 
for  the  best  container  was  Roy  E. 
Coffey  &  Sons,  Buena  Vista,  Va., 
and  first  prize  in  the  Specialty  Pack 
Class  was  given  to  Food  Fair  Stores, 
Philadelphia. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  all  poultry- 
men  at  the  Exposition  was 
NEPPCO’s  report  on  the  kick-off  of 
its  gigantic  brand  name  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  for  egg  and  poultry 
producers  in  the  14-state  area.  A 
new  corporation  has  been  formed 
called  “Custom  Farms,  Inc.” 

The  directors  have  announced 
plans  to  launch  their  operation  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  November  1.  The 
corporation  has  just  received  SEC 
clearance  for  the  sale  of  2,500  shares 
of  stock  at  $100  a  share. 

Random  Sample  Test  trophies 
were  presented  by  the  American 
Poultry  Journal  to  ten  poultrymen, 
seven  to  those  having  the  highest 
net  income  over  a  one-year  period. 
Three  trophies  from  the  Poultry 
Tribune  went  to  poultrymen  who 
showed  the  highest  net  income  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-year  period. 

The  seven  winners  in  the  one-year 
category  were:  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  DeKalb,  Ill.;  Wilson 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Clyde, 
Tex. ;  Hy-Line  Farm,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  Shaver  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Galt,  Ont.,  Canada;  Rothway  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Great  Plains 
Hatchery,  Effingham,  Ill. ;  and 
Florida  State  Hatchery,  Gainesville, 


Fla.  Winners  in  the  three-year  group 
were:  J.  J.  Warren,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.;  Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shi¬ 
loh,  N.  J.;  and  Cameron  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Beaver  Springs, 
Pa. 

Star  Poultryman 

Jim  Teets  of  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va., 
who  raises  poultry  and  beef  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  Dad,  has  been 
named  Star  Poultry  Farmer  of  the 
Year.  Jim  started  in  the  poultry 
business  at  the  age  of  9,  using  $200 
borrowed  capital.  He  now  owns  6,000 
layers. 

An  active  participant  in  school, 
community  and  farm  organizations, 
Jim  is  president  of  his  FFA  chapter, 
and  treasurer  of  the  State  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  plans  to  attend  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  continue  poultry  farming. 

Londa  Jane  Boyd  of  Manheim,  Pa. 
was  crowned  Poultry  Princess  of  the 
14  northeastern  states.- 

New  Jersey’s  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Phil  Alampi,  was  named  the 
new  champion  of  the  Sunnyside  Egg 
Frying  Contest,  breaking  New 
Hampshire  Commissioner  Perley 
Fitts’  four-year  hold  on  the  title.  The 
loss  was  a  tough  one  for  Perley,  who 
had  stated  before  the  match  began 
that  his  luck  was  running  high. 


KREEDEKS’ 

INSTITUTE 

The  annual  Breeders’  Insti¬ 
tute  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Holstein-Friesian  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  held  at  seven  lo¬ 
cations  across  the  State.  Speak¬ 
ers  include  Harry  Strohmeyer, 
internationally  -  known  1  i  v  e- 
stock  photographer;  Fred  Nut¬ 
ter,  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  E.  A.  Woelffer,  writer 
and  practical  dairy  veterin¬ 
arian. 

Here  are  details  of  the  meet¬ 
ings: 

Ellicottville — Farm  &  Homo  Center 
November  6 — 10:45  a.m. 

Rochester  — Farm  &  Home  Center 
November  6 — 7:45  p.m. 

Aubnrn  —  Farm  &  Home  Center 
November  7 — 10:45  a.m. 

New  Hartford  —  Farm  &  Home 
Center — November  7 — 7:45  n.m. 
Cobleskill  —  N.Y.S.  Ag  &  Tech. 
Inst.— November  8 — 7:45  p.m. 
Schaghticoke  —  Hoosick  Valley 
School — November  9 — 7:45  p.m. 
Rhinebeck — Grange  Hall — Novem¬ 
ber  10 — 10:45  a.m. 


iari  2 -way 

SNOWTHROWER 


The  Jari  snow- 
thrower  throws  right 
or  left  in  wet  or  dry 
snow.  Cuts  20"  path; 
or  up  to  36"  with  op¬ 
tional  extensions. 

Handle  reverses  chute 
and  fan  in  3  seconds. 

For  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Jari  dealer, 
write 

JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Dept.  1216 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept. 96-  M.  Rochelle,  III. 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS— WOUNDS 
CRACKED  TEATS-CHAPPING 


OINTMENT 
IT’S  LANTI5EPTIC / 

RICH  SOFTENING  SOOTHING  HEALP! 


For  dry,  chapped,  cracked,  chafed,  galled, 
calloused  skin.  Minor  injuries.  Massage. 

P.S. —  Marvelous  for  human  skin,  too! 

8  oz.  Can  $1.25;  1%  lb.  Can  $2.75 

At  Dealers  or  Postpaid.  SAMPLE  lOc 
“CORONA”,  Box  B  60,  KENTON,  O. 

f] 

I 

COWPOX*  RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 


*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  SI. 00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


Dr  Naif  lot's 

BLU-KOTE 


NATIONAL  SPOTLIGHT  SALE 


The  8th  National  Spotlight  Sale  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Milk  Goat  Record  ‘  Association 
(AMGRA),  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1961  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Penna.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  finest  dairy  goats  will  be  sold 
at  auction.  Come  place  your  bids. 


MOORE  CO. 


PUMP  WATER /W77 


OS  J I N  WASH  1  UBS.  ttllAKS,  CIsUKNS  W 
IRRIGATE— FILL  TANKS— DRAW  Will  HkwW 

Sturdy,  rustproof  alloy.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Standard  pipe  threaded. 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  FREE 
PUMP  CATALOG.  #7-'/4”  inlet  i/a”  out¬ 
let-360  gph  $7.95  pp.  #8-1(4”  inlet  I” 
outlet-1200  gph  $11.95  pp.  #9-1(4”  inlet 
1(4”  outlet-3600  gpm  $14.95  pp. 


Swedesboro  30,  N.  J. 
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Maine  Congressman  to  Speak 
At  Empire  State  Farm  Show 


r*  LIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE,  Repub- 
^-'lican  Congressman  from  Maine, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  will  be  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  the  Second  Annual  Em¬ 
pire  Sthte  Farm  Show  scheduled  for 
the  Syracuse  War  Memorial  on  De¬ 
cember  6-8. 

Mclntire’s  talk  will  be  part  of  this 
year’s  expanded  show  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  top  speakers,  special  commodity 
programs  put  on  by  representative 
segments  of  the  state’s  agriculture, 
and  a  broad  agricultural  trade  show, 
according  to  Philip  Luke,  R.  3,  Ful¬ 
ton,  general  manager. 

Formulating  a  special  program  of 
interest  to  the  state’s  potato  grow¬ 
ers  is  Frederick  P.  Howe,  Manager 
of  the  New  York  State  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  commodity  program  of 
the  vegetable  growers,  which  will 
also  feature  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  N.Y.S.  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  include  Professors  F.  M. 
Isenberg  and  Raymond  Sheldrake, 
Jr.,  and  other  staff  members  of  the 
Vegetable  Crops  Department  of  the 
N.Y.S.  College  of  Agriculture.  Head¬ 
ing  a  committee  planning  a  special 
commodity  program  aimed  at  the 
interests  of  the  state’s  dairymen  is 
John  C.  York,  executive  secretary  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Association. 

Originally  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  third  district  of  Maine,  Mc- 
Intire  has  been  re-elected  to  consec¬ 
utive  terms  since  1951.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  he  is  assigned  to  sub-commit¬ 
tees  on  dairy  and  poultry,  forests, 
conservation  and  credit  and  foreign 
agricultural  operations.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee. 

A  native  of  Maine,  he  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Maine  and  has  been 


engaged  in  farming  at  Perham, 
Maine  since  1930.  From  1933  to  1937, 
he  was  ajso  employed  as  appraiser, 
supervisor  and  regional  manager  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  from  1947 
until  his  election  as  Congressman  he 
was  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  of 
Presque  Isle. 

DAIRY  MEN’S  LEAGUE 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Three  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  24-man  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  the  largest 
milk  marketing  cooperative  in  the 
United  States:  Asa  W.  Gordon,  Car¬ 
thage,  N.  Y.,  replaces  retiring  Sey¬ 
mour  K.  Rodenhurst  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties. 
Filling  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  G.  W.  Slocum  is  Stewart 
Wertman,  Watsontown,  Pa.  Adrian 
Sharpe,  Waterford,  Pa.,  fills  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  A.  Morelle  Cheney, 
who  died  in  September. 

Under  League  bylaws,  eight  direc¬ 
tors  are  elected  each  year  for  three- 
year  ter  ms.  Re-elected  this  year  were 
Stanley  L.  Douglass,  Pittstown,  N.J.; 
James  R.  Donnan,  Galway,  N.  Y.; 
Lester  Martin,  Milford,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  R.  Paddock,  Hammond, 
N.Y.;  Russell  E.  Dennis,  Penfield, 
N.  Y.;  Lester  C.  Howard,  South 
Dayton,  N.  Y.,  and  Glenn  Talbott, 
Hume,  N.  Y. 

At  a  Directors’  meeting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Glenn  Talbott,  Hume,  N.  Y.; 
First  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 
Lester  Martin,  Milford,  N.  Y.;  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  Jennings  Pick¬ 
ens,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Mil- 
burn  Huntley,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. ; 
Assistant  Treasurer,  James  Donnan, 
Galway,  N.  Y.;  and  member  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Russell  Dennis,  Pen- 
field,  N.  Y. 


i§lll 
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Materials  Handling  Exhibition 


Pictured  above  is  a  portion  of  the 
indoor  exhibits  at  the  recent  Farm 
Materials  Handling  Exhibition  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Alfred  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alfred,  New  York.  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  farm  representative,  Henry 


W.  Simons,  chairman  of  the  event, 
reports  an  attendance  of  6,000  people 
during  the  two-day  affair,  and  says 
that  exhibitors  were  enthusiastic 
about  results.  At  least  a  dozen  vo- 
ag  classes  from  nearby  schools 
visited  the  Exhibition  in  groups.  More 
than  60  manufacturers  exhibited. 


keeps  your  herd— 
and  your  profit— 

ON  FIRM  FOOTING 


non-skid  Barn  Calcite 


Nothing  makes  cows  nervous  like'  slippery  barn  floors  and  runways,  and 
nervous  cows  tend  to  give  less  milk.  So  spread  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  in  your 
milking  barn.  It’s  not  only  non-skid,  it  also  keeps  your  floors  white  and  clean¬ 
looking.  Since  Barn  Calcite  contains  calcium  and  important  trace  minerals,  it 
improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure.  Best  of  all,  the  cost  of  Barn  Calcite 
is  surprisingly  low.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite  ...  if  he’s  out 
of  stock,  ask  him  to  order  it. 


LIME  CREST 

BARN  CALCITE 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Opportunities  for  a  CAREER 

50  HERD  TECHNICIANS  NEEDED 


CURTiSS 

BREEDING  SERVICE,  INC. 


Excellent  Business  Opportunity 


Would  you  like  to  make  available  to 
the  Dairymen  in  your  community  the 
more  than  150  Great  Herd  Sires  in  the 
CURTiSS  BREEDING  SERVICE? 


Would  you  like  to  join  the  fastest 
growing  A.  1.  organization  in  the  U.S. — 
(1,200  men  in  47  states)?  CURTiSS  ac¬ 
counted  for  30%  of  the  increase  in  the 
Artificial  Breeding  industry  during  1960. 

Due  to  the  demand  for  CURTiSS  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Northeast  we  need  50  addi¬ 
tional  men  to  train  for  CURTiSS  HERD 
TECHNICIANS. 


We  need  top  notch  men,  who  can 
supply  their  own  motivation,  and  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  help  the 
Dairymen. 

Here  is  a  golden  opportunity! 

If  you  think  you  are  the  man  vve 
need,  write  to  the  Distriet  Manager 
for  your  area  listed  below. 


NEWYORK  NEW  ENGLAND 

DANNY  WEAVER  LUCIEN  LAUBERTY 


District  Manager,  Little  York,  N.  Y.  District  Manager,  Putnam,  Conn. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  i 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action  — Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat,  1 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

DIRENE 


STOP 


Septic  Tank  Troubles 

Without  Pumping! 


Pumping  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic  tank  is  not  ac 
_  tually  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is  clogged  <>r  your 
system  would  not  be  full  Our  cleaner.  SUH SOLVE  NT. 
dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out  the  muck  and  slime 
L*  crustatinns  on  the  side  wall,  thereby  releasing  the  water 
correcting  the  FAULT  which  caused  the  system  to  finally 
fail.  So  pumping  necessary  Users  report  years  of  satis 
factory  results 

Free  advice  including  sketches  on  anv  sanitary  problem  you  have 
Why  subject  your  family’s  health  to  the  perils  of  a  sluggish  or 
overflowing  cesspool  or  septic  tank 

Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co.,  Boston  34,  Mass. 
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Apple  pie  will  star  at  Grange  meetings  on  Contest  night!  Find  out 
now  the  date  of  your  local  contest  and  plan  to  take  along  your  entry. 


in  their  Subordinate  Grange  Apple 
Pie  Contest.  Each  Subordinate  win¬ 
ner  will  then  take  part  in  her  coun¬ 
ty  contest,  and  next  fall  the  county 
winners  will  compete  in  the  finals 
at  the  1962  State  Grange  annual  ses¬ 
sion. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  state 
winner  in  one  of  these  big  American 
Agriculturist-State  Grange  contests? 
Here  is  what  some  of  last  year’s 
winners  in  our  Sponge  Cake  Contest 
wrote  us: 

“I’ll  never  forget  this  experience,” 
said  Mrs.  William  Judkins  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  N.  Y.,  the  No.  1  State  winner. 
“People  I  don’t  know  have  written 
to  tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed 
making  my  cake  after  you  printed 
the  recipe.  This  week  congratula¬ 
tions  and  the  recipe  appeared  in  our 
church  letter.  I  am  enjoying  my 
beautiful  new  kitchen  range  and  all 
the  other  prizes.”. 

Second  prize  winner,  Mrs.  George 
Covert,  Sr.,  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  said, 
“I  just  can’t  make  it  seem  possible 
that  I  won  second  prize  and  this 
beautiful  new  stove!” 

Mrs.  Arthur  Karl  of  Allegany, 
N.  Y.,  sixth  place  winner,  wrote  us: 
“It  has  been  like  Christmas  around 
here  since  the  first  package  arrived! 
The  first  thing  I  baked  in  my  new 
oven  was  a  lemon  pie,  then  cookies 
for  two  homesick  nephews  in  the 
Service.” 

Nearing  the  finish  right  now  is 
our  1961  Bread  Baking  Contest.  Next 
week  when  State  Grange  meets  in 
Utica,  N.'  Y.,  the  53  county  winners 
who  are  finalists  in  the  Bread  Con¬ 
test  will  compete  for  this  year’s 


stack  of  prizes— cash,  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  grocery  prizes — to  be 
awarded  to  the  top  ten  winners. 

Prizes 

The  prizes  for  the  1962  Apple  Pie 
Contest  will  be  fully  as  alluring  as 
those  in  past  years,  and  we  will  an¬ 
nounce  them  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  just  as  soon  as  the  list  of  don¬ 
ors  is  complete.  The  cash  prizes  for 
state  winners  will  be  the  same  as 
this  year:  $159.00  in  entry  prizes 
from  the  New  York  State  Grange 
($3.00  to  each  contestant  wHio  takes 
part  in  the  finals),  and  $107.00  from 
American  Agriculturist,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  top  winners. 

Prizes  for  the  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  apple  pie  contests  will  be 
arranged  for  locally  by  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  service  and  hospitality 
committees,  who  will  also  secure 
competent  judges  for  the  local  and 
county  contests. 

Names  of  county  winners  will  be 
published  in  American  Agriculturist, 
together  with  any  good  pictures  we 
receive  of  them.  Watch  for  these  .  . . 
and  also  for  pictures  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  prizes  that  we’ll  be  showing  you 
before  long.  And  now,  how  about 
starting  to  practice  right  away  by 
baking  an  apple  pie  for  supper  to¬ 
night!  Your  family  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  practice  often  and  will 
spur  you  on  to  makjng  a  prize¬ 
winning  pie.  You’ll  have  fun  com¬ 
peting  in  this  new  American  Agri¬ 
culturist-State  Grange  baking  con¬ 
test  and  who  knows,  you  may  have 
the  thrill  of  being  named  the  No.  1 
state  winner  in  1962! 


Every  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
chairman  in  New  York  State  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  this  announcement 
and  score  cards  for  contestants. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Vanderbeck  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  the  1962  chairman  of  the  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Chap¬ 
man,  home  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  will  direct  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  entire  state.  Assisting 
them  will  be  two  other  members  of 
the  State  committee,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Scofield,  Otego,  N.  Y.  and  a  new 
member  to  be  elected  at  State 
Grange  convention  this  month;  also, 
more  than  1,000  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Grange  Service  and  Hospi¬ 
tality  Committee  chairmen. 

Over  5,000  Grange  members  are 
expected  to  bake  apple  pies  for  the 
contest,  and  below  is  a  copy  of  the 
score  card  that  will  be  used  by  the 
contest  judges.  Study  it  carefully, 
as  it  tells  what  points  the  judges 
will  be  looking  for.  It  will  help  you 
bake  a  prize-winning  apple  pie!  Now 
here  are  the  contest  rules: 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange.  All  Grange  members 
(men  and  women)  are  eligible,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are  pro¬ 
fessional  bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  a 
two-crust  apple  pie  baked  in  an  8- 
to  10-inch  round  pie  plate  of  any 
material. 

3.  Pies  made  with  commercial 
crust  mixes  and  prepared  pie  fillings 
are  NOT  eligible. 

4.  Contestants  will  compete  first 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Vanderbeck 


HAT  is  the  most 
popular  dessert  ih 
your  home?  We’re 
willing  to  bet,  for 
the  men  folks  at 
least,  it’s  a  juicy, 
flaky-crusted  apple 
pie,  served  warm  or 
Cold,  and  maybe 
topped  with  a  dip  of 
vanilla  ice  cream. 
We  decided  it  was 
about  time  that  this  family  favorite 
became  the  star  of  our  big  annual 
American  Agriculturist-New  York 
State  Grange  baking  contest;  so  it’s 
an  apple  pie  contest  for  1962— and 
we  feel  sure  it  will  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  one  we’ve  ever  had! 

This  will  be  the  27th  baking  con¬ 
test  that  American  Agriculturist 
and  New  York  State  Grange  have 
sponsored  together,  and  if  you  are 
a  member  of  a  Subordinate  Grange 
in  New  York  State,  you  are  eligible 
to  enter.  If  you’re  not  already  a 
member  of  this  fine  organization, 
why  not  join  your  local  Grange  now 
so  that  you  can  take  part  in  the  fun 
and  maybe  win  a  lot  of  wonderful 
prizes  ? 


Ready,  Set,  Go! 


The  contest  begins  this  fall,  just 
when  apples  are  at  their  best,  and 
some  of  the  Subordinate  Granges 
will  undoubtedly  get  off  to  a  quick 
start.  So  get  in  touch  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  your  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee;  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  the  time  and  place 
for  your  local  contest,  and  to  give 
you  an  extra  copy  of  the  score  card 
to  send  in  with  your  apple  pie  entry. 


Co-directors  of  the  Apple 
Pie  Contest  are  American 
Agriculturist  home  editor 
Augusta  Chapman  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Vanderbeck, 
chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  Service 
&  Hospitality  Committee. 


Mrs.  Augusta  Chapman 


SCORE  CARD 

Each  contestant  will  enter  a  two-crust  apple  pie  baked  in  an  8-to  10-inch  round  pie 
plate  of  any  material  and  of  appropriate  depth  for  pan  size.  Pies  made  with 
commercial  crust  mixes  and  prepared  pie  fillings  are  NOT  eligible  for  this  contest. 

Score  Score 

Perfect  Judges' 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  . . . 20  _ 

Size  (5)  Is  pan  right  size  and  does  pie  fill  it  well?  (not 
shrunken  or  stuck  to  pan  from  leaky  edge). 

Appearance  (15)  Edge  well  sealed,  attractively  and  evenly 
fluted,  and  not  too  thick;  light  to  golden  brown  all  over 
with  edge  only  slightly  browner  (not  burned,  pale  or 
dull);  top  slightly  rough,  pebbly,  and  blistered  (but  no 
large  air  bubbles);  top  attractively  and  adequately 
slashed  in  center  for  escape  of  steam  (not  too  large  or 
too  near  edge). 

CRUST  . - . . . . . 40  - 

Tenderness  (15)  Crust  cuts  easily  but  still  holds  shape  when 
served  (not  so  tender  that  it  falls  apart;  not  tough  or 
rubbery). 

Texture  (15)  Crust  flaky  throughout  (not  mealy);  crispy 
(not  doughy);  bottom  crust  crisp  and  well  baked  (not 
soggy  or  underbaked). 

Flavor  (10)  Flavor  of  crust  bland  and  pleasing  to  enhance 
filling  (not  raw,  burned,  or  rancid). 

APPLE  FILLING  . 40  - 

Appearance  of  filling  (20)  Right  depth  for  size  of  pan  and 
pie;  fruit  pieces  right  size  (not  too  large),  tender,  and 
hold  their  shape  (not  mushy  or  too  firm);  natural  color  of 
fruit  (not  dull);  pie  slightly  juicy  when  lukewarm  or  cold 
(not  runny  or  very  thick). 

Flavor  of  filling  (20)  As  natural  as  possible  and  character¬ 
istic  of  the  fruit;  predominantly  sweet;  appropriate 
seasonings  used  (not  over-flavored);  any  thickener  used 
completely  cooked. 

TOTAL  .  100  - - 


Apple  Pie  Coxtest! 
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What  Our 
Doesn’t 


Youth 

Know 


Ninety-five  percent  of  ail  high 
school  students  entering  the 
workforce  of  American  business  do 
so  without  any  formal  education  in 
what  makes  business  tick! 

Each  year  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  2,000,000  young  workers 
join  the  business  community.  And 
fewer  than  five  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  have  been  exposed  to  any 
course  in  economics! 

The  startling  figures  are  cited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manu 
facturers  (its  19,000  members  in¬ 
clude  83%  in  the  small-business  cate¬ 
gory)  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  nation. 

The  Association  regards  the  lack 
of  economic  understanding  as  both 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for 
every  businessman  in  this  commun¬ 
ity — and  it  lays  on  the  line  a  plan 
for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
candlestick  maker  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  our 
shocking  failure  to  teach  High  school 
students  the  facts  of  economic  life, 
based  on  the  results  of  polls: 

62  percent  of  the  students 
thought  that  a  worker  should  not 
produce  all  he  can. 

76  percent  said  that  most  of  the 
gains  from  new  machinery  goes 
to  the  owners. 

82  percent  believed  that  mono¬ 
polies  are  the  rule  in  many  of 
America’s  major  industries. 

On  matters  concerning  company 
operations,  profits  on  the  sales  dol¬ 
lar  (after  taxes)  were  estimated 
as  high  as  50%;  dividends  to  stock¬ 
holders  were  estimated  at  24%;  and 


the  average  capital  investment  be¬ 
hind  each  job  was  figured  at  $81. 

(Correct  answers:  average  profits 
for  all  corporations,  3  to  6%'  range; 
dividends,  3  to  5%  range;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  an  average  investment  of 
more  than  $19,000  ‘  to  provide  a 
single  job  in  industry  today!) 

How  can  we  expect  our  youths  to 
support  free  competitive  enterprise 
if  they  don’t  know  what  makes  it 
operate?  How  can  we  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  “sell”  our  way  of  life 
among  foreign  nations  when  our 
own  young  people  don’t  know  our 
economic  system? 

It’s  not  enough  to  merely  deplore 
the  lack  of  economic  education 
available  to  our  youngsters.  The 
business  community  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  in  every  other  corner  of 
the  nation,  must  attack  the  problem 
this  way: 

Start  now  a  campaign  to  impress 
your  state  department  of  education 
and  your'  school  board  the  acute 
need  for  instituting  or  broadening 
economic  education  courses,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  secondary  schools. 

On  its  part,  the  NAM  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  authentic  econom¬ 
ic  teaching  aids  (11  booklets)  telling 
the  business  story  in  terms  accept¬ 
able  to  educators  and  understand¬ 
able  to  students.  They’re  for  class¬ 
room  use.  It’s  up  to  our  business¬ 
men  to  join  this  vital  campaign  in 
spreading  the  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  story  among  teachers  and 
thus  to  students.  Businessmen  are 
urged  to  write  for  further  details  to 
National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Member  Relations  Division, 
2  East  48th  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Why  Not  Subsidize 
Trie  It  veil  It u  re  (Ha  ireuts)? 


A  CCORDING  to  a  recent  news- 
paper  account,  barbers  from  two 
towns  in  New  Mexico  have  come  up 
with  a  cure  for  both  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  unemployment.  This 
should  not  surprise  anyone,  for  ours 
is  the  country  of  creative  thinkers 
and  pioneers. 

Often  before,  gifted  amateurs 
have  solved  problems  which  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  experts.  The  ama¬ 
teur  is  not  inhibited  by  an  overbur¬ 
den  of  knowledge;  thus  he  may  have 
a  fresh  outlook,  a  new  perspective, 
a  unique  insight. 

The  barbers’  plan  was  disclosed 
in  a  petition  to  their  senator: 

“We  feel  that  cleanliness  aiul 
neatness  of  appearance  can  help  a 
man’s  morale  and  help  cut  down 
on  delinquency  which  is  rising 
due  to  our  economic  unrest.  We 
have  many  boys  going  to  school 
badly  in  need  of  haircuts,  which 
they  cannot  afford  .  .  .  We  feel  it 
would  be  a  big  help  to  boys  and 
the  unemployed  men  if  haircuts 
could  be  paid  for  .  .  .  much  the 
same  as  the  school  hot  lunch  sys¬ 
tem  ...  It  will  not  only  help  these 
unfortunate  people  but  the  barb¬ 
ers  and  their  families  as  well  ,  .  .” 

The  plan  has  merit.  Legislation 
could  be  proposed  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 


Welfare  to  make  grants  to  barbers 
for  trichyectomies  (haircuts)  on 
bona  fide  juvenile  delinquents.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  standards  as  he  deems  appro 
priate  on  length  of  sideburns,  on 
duckback  hairstyles,  and  on  parting 
on  the  left  side,  to  discourage  de¬ 
linquency. 

Trichyectomies  for  unemployed 
persons  18  years  and  older  will  be 
financed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
advised  by  a  tripartite  commission  of 
barbers,  labor  unions  and  Sikhs. 

Persons  who  are  either  unemploy¬ 
ed  or  threatened  with  possible  un¬ 
employment,  and  who  are  bald,  or 
potentially  bald,  and  who  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  gain  in  self- 
assurance  and  employability  thereby, 
will  be  provided  with  a  toupe,  re¬ 
placeable  biennally. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Trichyculture  which,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will 
stockpile  all  hair  cut  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  hair  as  is  not  used  for 
making  wigs  will  be  woven  into  hair- 
shirts,  to  be  supplied  free  of  charge 
to  the  barbers  of  Clovis  and  Roswell, 
New  Mexico. 

Fro  m  “Economic  Intelligence” 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Above,  L  to  R :  Wm.  Carney,  Mrs.  Carney;  daughter, 
Judith  and  son-in-law,  Charles  De  Lavergne  ex¬ 
amine  ears  from  field  of  DeKalb  222.  Right;  A 
Gainey  Farm  Ayrshire— Wm.  Carney,  left;  Charles 
De  Lavergne,  right. 

Prominent  Empire 
State  Farmer- 
Ayrshire  Breeder 
Raises  Top  Corn  Yields 
With  DEKALB! 


Mr.  Wm.  G.  Carney  raises  fine  Ayrshire  cattle  and  champion- 
ship  DeKalb  Corn  yields  on  his  Gainey  Farm  near  Dansville, 
N.  Y.  He  says:  "Eighteen  years  ago  I  purchased  my  first  DeKalb 
Seed  Corn.  I’ve  planted  DeKalb  ever  since!  I  like  DeKalb  222  — 
especially  for  silage.  I  can  plant  heavier  and  yet  get  fine,  large 
ears  of  early  maturing  grain  on  every  stalk.  DeKalb  always  pro¬ 
duces  strong,  fast  growing  plants.”  Mr.  Carney  won  the  Empire 
State  Corn  Crown  in  1959  and  again  in  1960  in  DeKalb’s  National 
Selected  5-Acre  Corn  Growing  Contest.  In  1959,  his  contest  yield 
was  192.9  bu.  *  per  acre;  207.17  bu.  *  in  1960.  Both  years  he  placed 
3rd  nationally— in  1959  among  5,771  entries;  in  1960  among  4,454 
contestants,  from  27  States  and  Canada.  And,  both  years  Mr. 
Carney  won  his  honors  with  DeKalb  222.  No  wonder  Mr.  Carney 
says:  "I  like  DeKalb  222 !”  And  no  wonder  it’s  still  DeKalb  after 
18  years  at  the  Gainey  farm. 

*ALL  YIELDS  WERE  MADE  ON  SELECTED  5  ACRE  CONTEST  PLOTS. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 
“DEKALB”  is  a  Brand  Name.  The  number  is  a  Variety  Designation. 

Otden,  DEKALB  CORN  "famt 


Ask  Your  DeKalb  Dealer  About  Other 
Outstanding  DeKalb  Varieties 


Planted  by  More  Farmers  Than  Any  Other  Brand 

for  22  Straight  Years 


Heal  TEATS! 
Soften  UDDERS! 

You  will  like  this  modern,  more  ef¬ 
fective  medication  for  Soro  Teats, 
Tender  Udders.  More  soothing, 
more  softening,  more  penetrating 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  reduce  con¬ 
gestion.  £ 1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores ,  or  write 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  9,  N.  Y. 


Now  you  can  get 

FREE  HOT  WATER 


COLORADO 

Veter/  nary  b/o/ogico/s 

Dependable  Protection! 

^^OLORADO  brand  Serums  and  Biological! 

have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervisior 


VACCINES  and  SERUMS 


from  your  bulk  milk  cooler  by  installing 


Tli  riftc  hanger  -*■». 

0  w  write: 


Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 

Local  Dealers  Nation  Wide  Distribution 

COLORADO  SERUMCO. 

4950  YORK  STREET  <*  DENVER  16  COLO, 
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WHAT  DO  I  WANT 
FROM  GOVERNMENT? 

TATED  SIMPLY,  the  answer  is 
less!  Much  less!  Less  waste,  less 
participation  in  what  should  be  pri¬ 
vate  business,  less  of  the  indecisive 
remarks  and  actions  that  weaken 
our  position  abroad,  less  “politics  as 
usual”  even  in  these  critical  days, 
less  tolerance  for  those  in  high  plac¬ 
es  who  seem  undecided  as  to  their 
loyalties  and  allegiances.  I  want  less 
rule  by  administrative  order,  less  de¬ 
sire  to  do  everything  for  everybody, 
less  foreign  aid  to  those  whose 
hands  are  out  to  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  less  Peace  Corps  and 
other  programs  of  a  similar  nature, 
less  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  unbalanced  budgets  and  Social 
Security  insurance  procedures  which 


would  cause  any  private  insurance 
company  to  not  only  go  broke  but 
to  lose  its  right  to  do  business. 

I  would  like  to  see  less  foreign 
trade  allowed  with  countries  not 
friendly  to  us.  Supplying  anything 
to  strengthen  our  enemies  is  not 
only  dangerous  but,  to  me,  is  mor¬ 
ally  wrong. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  less  subsi¬ 
dies  across  the  board,  less  support 
programs  and  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  substitute  the 
“superior  planning”  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  for  the  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  free  play  of  prices  in  a  free 
competitive  market.  Unfortunately, 
it  seems  to  be  harder  to  get  less 
from  the  Government  than  more,  but 
less  is  what  I  want  and  will  work 
toward. 

Somebody  has  said  it  is  important 
to  be  careful  what  you  ask  Govern¬ 


ment  for  because  you  will  probably 
get  it  and  then  be  stuck  with  it.  This 
is  the  nut  of  the  problem — we  now 
have  the  almost  overwhelming  task 
of  trimming  Government  activities 
back  to  size  if  our  Government  is  to 
be  our  servant  rather  than  our 
master. 

GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN  -  . 

And,  finally,  it  was  over— the  com¬ 
bining,  I  mean!  The  combination  of 
beating,  driving  rains  and  the  flat, 
flat  oats  dragged  our  grain  harvest 
on  and  on.  We  purchased  a  Hume 
reel  with  wire  fingers  for  our  com¬ 
bine  which  helped  to  pick  up  the 
down  oats.  It  took  me  so  long  to 
combine  that  by  the  time  I  was  done, 
son  Bruce  and  his  crew  had  the 
straw  baled,  the  stubble  plowed 
down,  and  the  haying  almost  fin¬ 
ished,  so  there  were  a  few  days  for 
a  vacation  before  Bruce  left  for 
Cornell.  We  took  a  run  out  to  east¬ 
ern  Nebraska  for  a  short  visit  with 
Doris’  relatives. 

These  super-highways  are  no  way 
to  see  much,  but  they  sure  get  you 
there.  After  doing  chores  here  in  the 
morning,  we  drove  to  a  town  west 
of  Chicago  the  first  day.  From  there 
on  west  we  moseyed  along  so  as  to 
see  what  was  going  on  and  to  talk 
to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

On  three  or  four  farms,  we  saw 
hundreds  of  turkeys  which  were  fed, 
watered,  and  sheltered  in  hay  fields 


and  were  then  allowed  to  run  in  corn 
fields  for  shade  and  feed. 

One  common  practice  which  we 
could  all  use  with  benefit  was  the 
red  flag  atop  a  limb  or  stick  mount¬ 
ed  on  farm  machines  of  all  kinds. 
This  could  be  a  real  life  saver,  espe¬ 
cially  on  highways. 

I  guess  we  had  forgotten  how  im¬ 
portant  shade  is  for  hogs.  Shades 
were  of  many  kinds — wagon  racks, 
straw  laid  over  rafters  between 
posts,  lean-to  shelters,  shade  trees, 
etc. 

Storage  Bins 

We  were  again  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  number  of  bins  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  grain.  Some  little 
crossroad  towns  had  as  much  as 
300,000  bushels  of  grain  stored  in 
rows  of  big  bins.  The  one  sure  win¬ 
ner  of  this  whole  nonsense  of  high 
support  prices  is  the  manufacturer 
of  grain  storage. 

Visits  with  several  friends  across 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  revealed 
a  mutual  problem — old  buildings 
which  cost  so  much  to  remodel  and 
make  efficient.  Their  buildings  are 
used  for  hog  feeding,  central  farrow¬ 
ing  houses,  or  beef  feeding  rather 
than  dairy,  but  they  are  doing  con¬ 
siderable  remodeling  and  adding  a 
lot  of  equipment  in  their  desire  to 
care  for  the  stock  with  less  labor. 
Automatic  feeding,  watering,  and 
mechanical  handling  of  material  are 
all  very  much  a  part  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  or  in  their  plans. 

In  twenty-five  years  of  living  in 
or  traveling  in  the  Corn  Belt,  never 
have  we  seen  so  many  horse  and 
pony  breeding  establishments  —  or 
sometimes  regular  farms  with  a 
horse  breeding  enterprise  as  a  side¬ 
line.  Certainly,  there  is  more  riding 
stock  around  now  than  in  years. 

Observation  bore  out  what  we 
have  been  reading  and  hearing  —  a 
sizable  switch  to  keeping  a  breed¬ 
ing  herd  of  beef  cattle  instead  of 
buying  all  calves  from  the  range. 
As  one  man  put  it,  “A  cow-calf  oper¬ 
ation  is  less  risky  than  paying  27- 
28^  a  pound  for  feeder  calves.”  These 
breeding  herds  aren’t  big  —  maybe 
50-100  cows,  or  enough  to  produce 
at  least  part  of  the  calves  likely  to 
be  fed  out. 

Ship  Cattle  West 

It’s  new  and  probably  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  but  some  northern 
Illinois  cattle  feeders  are  buying 
calves  out  of  West  Virginia,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Kentucky  cheaper  than 
from  the  traditional  sources  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  and  Montana.  So 
great  is  the  demand  for  meat  on  the 
West  Coast,  as  population  zooms 
there,  that  a  cattle  feeding  business 
is  growing  up  in  California  and 
Arizona  and  feeder  cattle  are  mov¬ 
ing  west  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
The  competition  for  range  calves,  to 
go  both  east  and  west  has  bid  the 
price  up;  thus,  the  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  Corn  Belt  feeders  to 
either  find  new  sources  of  calves  or 
to  produce  their  own. 

So  great  has  been  the  switch  to 
hauling  cattle  and  hogs  to  .market 
by  truck  that  we  were  almost  to  the 
Missouri  River  before  we  saw  hold¬ 
ing1  pens  and  loading  chutes  at  the 
railroad  sidings.  From  there  on 
west,  these  became  more  common — 
especially  for  the  shipment  of  feeder 
calves  and  lambs  from  the  ranges. 

The  corn  crop  was  ahead  of  ours 
and  tremendous.  Apparently,  the 
fine  weather  plus  extra  fertilizer 
from  diverted  acres  will  make  for 
one  of  the  big  crops  of  all  time.  The 
variation  in  requirements  on  hand- 

Continued  on  Opposite  Page 


Are  YOU  carrying  silage 
to  your  cows? 


A  Materials  Handling  System  made 
up  of  an  Electric  Silo  Unloader  and  an 
Electric  Bunk  Feeder  will  do  it  for 
you.  And  the  cows  will  get  free  access 
to  a  feed  that  is  more  palatable  so  they 
eat  more  and  produce  more. 

The  Electric  Silo  Unloader  fluffs 
and  mixes  the  silage  so  that  frozen  or 
spoiled  silage  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  good  and  no  cow  can  get  a  harm¬ 
ful  amount.  The  Silo  Unloader  saves 
time  and  labor,  too. 

The  Electric  Bunk  Feeder  carries 
the  silage  out  from  the  silo  and  gives 
each  cow  a  chance  to  get  to  the  feed 
while  it  is  fresh.  The  Electric  Bunk 
Feeder  reduces  labor,  allows  more 
time  for  other  jobs,  and  eliminates 
injuries  to  cows  from  crowding. 


your  Central  Hudson  Farm  Representative  about 
the  Electric  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk  Feeder. 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 


Principal  Office 


South  Road/ 


Poughkeepsie/  New  York 
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CAN  Wi:  KEEP  IT? 

For  nearly  half  a  lifetime  there 
has  been  a  steady  encroachment  of 
federal  power  in  this  country.  All 
sorts  of  excuses  have  been  offered, 
(f,  said  the  New  Dealers,  we  have 
social  security  and  unemployment 
insurance,  the  welfare  rolls  will  de¬ 
crease.  On  the  contrary,  just  the  op¬ 
posite  is  true. 


needs  it  can’t  get  his  land  in  at  all. 

The  poor  farmer  today  is  a  for¬ 
gotten  man.  I  was  a  farmer,  but 
was  squeezed  out  and  had  to  find 
some  other  way  to  live.  Subsidies 
and  gifts  don’t  help  when  the  farmer 
is  taxed  enough  to  take  it  all  away. 
If  the  government  would  step  out 
of  the  picture  and  let  the  farmer 
alone  I  think  in  the  long  run  the 


farmer  would  be  better  off. — Charles 
Towne,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

THE  "COMMON 
WELFARE” 

Our  major  trouble  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  in  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  expression  “to  provide 
for  the  common  welfare.”  All  too 
often  the  “common  welfare”  has 
been  a  political  football  courting 
votes  and  padding  the  pockets  of 
first  one  minority  group  and  then 
another,  resulting  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  citizens 
and  a  complete  disregard  of .  right 
or  wrong  as  far  as  the  “common 
welfare”  is  concerned.  .  .  . 

This  problem  of  caring  for  the 
so-called  “needy”  is  a  by-product  of 


our  misinterpretation  of  the  “com¬ 
mon  welfare”  planks  in  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  problem  is  caused  by 
our  slow  but  steady  drift  away  from 
the  idea  of  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,”  or  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  to  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  incentives  or  subsidies,  or 
meddling  in  all  forms  of  commerce, 
industry,  or  agriculture,  which  has 
only  one  end. 

That  end  is  the  welfare  state,  so¬ 
cialism,  communism,  or  what  have 
you.  We  cannot  continually  add  hun¬ 
dreds  of  restrictive  laws  at  the  state 
level  and  hundreds  more  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  without  eventually 
“needing  the  strong  leader”  to 
“help”  us  untangle  all  of  our  “demo¬ 
cratic  confusion.”  —  William  G. 
Miller,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


And  so,  with  other  pleas  just  as 
fallacious  big  government  has 
wormed  its  way  into  our  lives.  With 
what  results?  Business  is  ham¬ 
strung,  farmers  can’t  plant  a  carrot 
without  permission,  states’  rights 
are  violated,  and  even  the  public 
schools  are  threatened.  If  the  Con¬ 
stitution  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  there 
are  no  heights  that  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Yet  at  every  election  the  people 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  will  give 
them  “the  mostest.”  And  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  both  parties  try  to  be  “lib¬ 
erals.”  Oh.  there  are  a  few  hardy 
souls,  but  they  are  not  very  popu¬ 
lar. 

“A  Republic,”  said  Ben  Franklin, 
“if  you  can  keep  it.”  Can  we? 

— Marion  Hull,  Orleans,  Vt. 

SELFISH 

Labor  unions  in  their  place  are  a 
wonderful  thing,  but  unless  their 
powers  are  held  in  check  they  are 
as  big  a  threat  as  the  Kremlin.  What 
kind  of  a  situation  is  it  when  a  few 
men  can  tie  up  the  economy  of  a 
nation  for  selfish  reasons?  —  Mrs. 
Wm.  O’Dell,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

SQUEEZED  OFT! 

What  should  government  do  for 
farmers?  To  my  mind,  everything 
that  the  government  has  done  so  far 
has  not  helped  the  farmer  at  all. 

Take  the  Soil  Bank.  A  few  big 
shots  with  lots  of  money  bought  up 
land  and  put  the  land  all  into  the 
Soil  Bank  and  made  themselves  rich. 
Then  the  small  poor  farmer  who 


HAY  WAY  FARM  YOTES 

Continued  from  Opposite  Page 

ling  “out-ground”  (feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  acres)  was  interesting.  In 
some  places  it  had  to  be  plowed  and 
worked  and  in  others  little  was  re¬ 
quired  to  control  weeds. 

I  have  always  been  proud  and  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  silos  and  grain  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  at  our  Auburn,  New 
York,  GLF  store.  However,  it  looks 
pretty  small  after  seeing  the  coop- 
owned  elevator  at  Rising  City,  Neb¬ 
raska,  (population  500)  that  can 
store  about  a  hall'  million  bushels  of 
corn,  wheat,  milo,  and  sorghum. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Doris’ 
uncle  I  got  to  see  this  one-  inside 
and  out.  It  is  130  feet  up  to  the 
“head-house”  to  which  the  grain  is 
raised  by  “cup”  elevators  and  from 
which  it  is  spouted  to  a  belt  that 
carries  it  along  the  top  of  the  silos. 
Seven  to  eight  minutes  will  load  out 
a  freight  car.  It’s  quite  an  operation 
— worth  your  time  next  time  you  go 
West. 

P.S.  New  York  still  looked  pretty 
good  to  us  on  our  return! 
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NYABC  members  and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  adopted 
these  goals.  All  activities  are  planned  and  directed  toward 
these  objectives. 

We  hope  you  will  share  in  them. 


New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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Farm  Women  Speak  Out! 

By  AUGUSTA  CHAPMAN  Home  Editor 


WHAT  DO  WE  want  from  gov¬ 
ernment?  I  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  several  farm  women, 
with  whom  I’ve  become  ac¬ 
quainted  since  joining  the  staff 
of  'American  Agriculturist.  They 
took  time  from  their  busy  lives  to 
write  me  wonderful  letters  in  reply. 

The  first  letter  comes  from  the 
wife  of  a  dairy  farmer.  This  family 
owns  two  farms,  rents  two  addition¬ 
al  farms,  and  is  expanding  opera¬ 
tions  to  include  a  son  who  will  be 
farming  with  them.  Mrs.  S.  K. 
writes : 

“As  a  farm  wife  and  mother,  I 
feel  that  we  could  do  with  a  lot 
fewer  government  controls  on  the 
farm.  I  am  certainly  not  one  who 
would  want  all  government  controls 
taken  off  if  it  meant  going  back  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days,  but  my 
husband  and  I  both  feel  that  we  are 
hampered  in  our  farming  by  all  the 
controls.  We  feel  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  solve  the 
farmers’  problems  if  allowed  to  op¬ 
erate. 

“I  realize  that  American  farmers 
are  raising  too  much  food,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  understand  why  people 
in  some  other  countries  are  starving 
to  death  when  there  is  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  here. 

“Taxes  have  got  to  stop  rising,  or 
we  won’t  be  able  to  keep  farming. 
We  appreciate  all  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  taxes,  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  government  is  very  free  in 
spending  our  hard-earned  money. 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  in 
which  spending  could  be  cut  down, 
especially  in  Washington.” 

Mrs.  E.  T.,  a  woman  who  has  lived 
on  a  farm  all  her  life,  also  spoke  of 
excessive  government  spending  and 
says,  “The  taxpayers’  money  should 
be  handled  with  greater  care.”  She 


also  feels  that  government  is  too 
far  away  to  understand  local  issues 
and  should  stay  out  of  individual 
lives.  She  closes  with  the  quotation, 
“Whoever  governs  least,  governs 
best.” 

Another  dairy  farmer’s  wife  says: 

“I  would  like  my  government  to 
expect  each  individual  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  of  the  highest  moral  in¬ 
tegrity.  This,  I  think,  is  not  possible 
by  subsidies  and  ‘free’  handouts. 
Also,  I  would  like  the  officials  of  my 
government  to  set  an  example  of 
good  business  run  on  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  theory  that  outgo  should  not 
exceed  income. 

“Money  should  be  used  for  those 
items  that  are  valuable  to,  or  which 
aid  the  American  economy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  stock-piling  of  such  goods  as 
goose  feathers  and  paper  clips  is  a 
pretty  extravagant  use  of  American 
dollars. 

“Like  others  I  would  like  security 
from  my  government,  however,  not 
the  security  of  old  age  relief,  or  hos¬ 
pital  insurance,  or  payment  for  crops 
not  grown.  The  security  I  want  is 
the  knowledge  that  my  government 
is  a  democracy,  run  by  the  people, 
for  all  of  the  people,  and  that  there 
will  still  be  a  democracy  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  theirs.” — Mrs.  D.H. 

What  I  Don't  Want! 

The  fourth  letter  gives  the 
thoughts  of  a  woman  who  has  lived 
on  a  farm  for  forty  years.  She  has 
raised  six  sons,  four  of  whom  are 
farmers  today.  Mrs.  M.  H.  writes  as 
follows: 

“Rather  than  convictions  as  to 
what  I  wish  the  government  would 
do,  I  have  a  few  ideas  on  what  I 
wish  they  would  not  do.  Their  var¬ 
ious  programs,  such  as  Land  or  Soil 
Bank  to  take  acres  out  of  production 


and  Soil  Conservation  to  increase 
production,  seem  to  contradict  each 
other’s  purpose. 

“I  feel  that  the  government  should 
keep  hands  off  the  farmers’  busi 
ness.  It  seems  as  if  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  would  eventually 
take  care  of  any  surplus,  although 
it  might  cause  some  who  are  farm¬ 
ing  now  to  seek  another  form  of 
livelihood. 

“As  far  as  aid  to  education  is 
concerned,  it’s  just  another  step  to¬ 
ward  centralizing  power  in  Federal 
government,  and  could  be  a  step  to¬ 
ward  socialism.  Let’s  steer  away 
from  that. 

“In  regard  to  Public  Welfare,  in 
many  cases  it’s  a  godsend,  but  in  too 
many  other  cases  people  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  and  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  around  and  let  the  Welfare 
support  them.” 

The  next  letter  comes  from  a 
young  farm  wife  whose  husband 
carries  on  a  large  operation,  com¬ 
bining  dairying  with  cash  crop  farm¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  R.L.W.  writes: 

“Government  should  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  individual  to  live  his 
life  with  dignity  and  with  as  much 
freedom  as  is  possible  without  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

“We  want  a  government  under 
which  we  can  perform  our  normal 
daily  functions  without  being  aware 
there  is  a  government.  We  want  a 
representative  government  —  a  re¬ 
sponsive  government;  we  want  elect¬ 
ed  officials,  not  appointed  officials. 
We  want  the  local^l  government  to 
handle  as  many  of  the  affairs  of  our 
locality  as  possible.  We  believe  the 
Federal  and  State  governments 
should  handle  only  those  projects 
that  local  governments  cannot 
handle.” 

Rugged  Individualist 

A  farm  wife,  whose  husband  is  a 
fruit  farmer,  writes  the  next  letter. 
She  says: 

“I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
‘rugged  individualists,’  but  I  find 
we  are  not  living  in  a  natural  situa¬ 
tion  at  present.  I  have  been  in  the 
farm  business  world  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  find  that  conditions 
have  led  to  more  leaning  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  less.  I  would  sincerely 
like  to  see  northeast  agriculture 
have  a  sound  non-government  policy. 

“America  was  built  with  initiative 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
finds  that  farming  is  the  one  field 
in  which  it  cannot  begin  to  match 
us.  We  should  then  try  to  foster  the 
initiative  and  ingenuity,  the  perse¬ 
verance  and  hard  work  of  our 
American  farmer.  Can  we  do  it  with¬ 
out  government  help?  That  is  the 
$64  question!  I  believe,  however, 
that  if  the  situation  is  normal,  the 
government’s  prime  purpose  should 
be  only  the  protection  of  our  rights. 
This  is  wishing  for  an  ideal  in  a 
world  where  realism  is  taking  us 
farther  and  farther  away  from  that 
goal.” — Mrs.  F.P. 

From  a  farm  woman  who  recently 
has  returned  to  teaching  comes  this 
letter: 

“With  31  adorable,  active,  eager 
first-graders  at  school,  five  grand¬ 
children,  and  a  12-year-old  daughter 
still  at  home,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  first  concern  I  have  is  a  basic 
one.  It  was  something  of  'a  shock 


The  future  of  our  children,  and  the  hope  that  our  government  will  protect  for 
them  the  basic  freedoms  promised  by  the  Constitution,  is  a  primary  concern 
of  ail  women. 


to  me  to  realize  that  instructions  for 
air  raid  warning  drill  are  now  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  handbook 
as  instructions  for  fire  drill. 

“I  want  these  children  to  have  a 
safe,  happy  world  to  grow -up  in. 
I  want  them  to  live  to  be  grownups. 
I  want  them  to  have  the  world  as 
it  was  meant  to  be,  not  a  world  of 
fear,  barbed  wire,  harmful  radiation, 
and  air  raid  drills,  ‘a  world  they 
never  made.’ 

“Handsome,  red-haired  Larry,  doll- 
like  Joanne,  Michael  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  Walter  with  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind,  sensible  Deborah,  shy 
Susan,  mercurial  Richard,  and  every 
other  one  of  my  31  first-graders  are 
entitled  to  a  chance  to  realize  their 
highest  potential  as  children  and  as 
human  beings.  I  want  a  climate  of 
government  in  which  each  one  can 
enjoy  the  big  adventure  of  living.” 

—Mrs.  I.G.G. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
talk  to  each  one  of  you,  for  I  know 
that  all  of  you  have  thought  a  good 
deal  not  only  about  today’s  farm 
problems,  but  also  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  all  American  families. 

As  wives  and  mothers,  we  may  be 
a  little  less  concerned  with  some  of 
the  current  political  issues  than  our 
men  are.  But  I  think  we  may  be 
even  more  concerned  than  they  are 
about  the  undue  emphasis  that  is 
placed  on  material  values  today,  and 
the  growing  disregard  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  principles  upon  which  our  coun¬ 
try  was  founded.  We  are  aware  of 
the  vital  problems  facing  our  nation 
and  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
and  we  do  want  the  opportunity  to 
continue  making  decisions  for  our¬ 
selves. 


AUTUMN  SONG 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 
I  heard  an  old  tree  muttering  in  its 

sleep: 

"Fall  used  to  be  more  gay  when  I  was 
young. 

There  was  a  meadow  and  some  grazing 
sheep. 

The  robins  climbed  October,  rung  by 
rung. 

The  days  were  longer  then;  the  dusk 
was  brief. 

And  I  remember  many  an  empty  nest, 

A  bird  that  sounded  on  one  note  its 

grief. 

With  autumn's  waning  sun  gold  on  its 
breast." 

I  heard  an  old  tree  whispering  as  the 
night 

Shook  out  its  star-embroidered  silver 
shawl 

From  a  sky  stripped  clear  of  song  and 
breathing  flight. 

The  tree  leaned  on  the  sagging,  broken 
wall. 

Wearing  its  tattered  crimson  bravely 
still. 

Facing  the  north  wind  striding  down  the 


hill  .  .  . 
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i!  on  n  il  the  Kitchen 

By  Alberta  D.  Shackelton 


Chocolate  Favorites 

ttT^AKE  MINE  chocolate”  is  a  re- 
quest  often  heard  when  a 
choice  of  flavors  is  given.  Who  can 
resist  this  flavor  in  the  many  tempt¬ 
ing  confections,  drinks,  desserts,  and 
other  specialties?  In  addition  to  the 
older  varieties  of 
semi-sweet  and 
unsweetened  choc¬ 
olate  squares,  the 
cook  can  now  also 
choose  the  semi- 
sweet  chocolate 
pieces,  sweet  bar 
chocolate,  and  the 
decorettes.  The 
bar  varieties  usu¬ 
ally  provide  1 
ounce  squares.  In  using  the  semi¬ 
sweet  chocolate  pieces,  a  6-ounce 
package  will  equal  1  cup  pieces  or  Vz 
cup  melted  chocolate.  Most  packages 
of  chocolate  carry  choice  recipes  for 
your  files.  Below  you  will  find  some 
chocolate  recipes  I  am  sure  you  will 
like. 

CHOCOLATE  CUPCAKES  DE  LUXE 

Va  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 

1  square  unsweetened  chocolate 
Vz  cup  boiling  water 
1  cup  cake  flour 
Va  teaspoon  baking  soda 
I  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Va  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
1  egg  well  beaten 

Combine  shortening,  sugar,  and 


chocolate  in  a  sauce  pan,  and  pour 
on  the  boiling  water.  Stir  over  low 
heat  until  all  are  dissolved.  Cool. 
Stir  in  the  flour  which  has  been  sift¬ 
ed  with  the  baking  soda  and  the 
baking  powder.  Add  the  sour  milk 
and  beaten  egg  and  mix  well.  Fill 
medium-sized  muffin  pans,  which 
have  been  greased  and  floured,  about 
Vz  to  %  full.  ( Pans  may  be  lined 
with  paper  liners,  if  desired.)  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  20  minutes 
or  until  cakes  test  done.  Remove 
from  oven  and  let  stand  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Remove  cupcakes  to  wire 
rack  and  cool.  Makes  about  18  me¬ 
dium  sized  cupcakes. 

At  serving  time  slice  each  cupcake 
in  half  crosswise.  Place  a  spoonful 
of  chocolate  filling  on  bottom  slices 
and  top  with  top  slices.  Dust  tops 
with  confectioners’  sugar. 

CHOCOLATE  FILLING 

Vi  cup  sugar 

23/a  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Dash  salt 
1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

1  square  unsweetened  chocolate 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  salt, 
and  egg  in  saucepan.  Stir  in  the  milk 
gradually  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
chocolate.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  until  mixture  is 
thick  and  smooth.  Add  vanilla.  Cool, 
covered  with  piece  of  wax  paper  to 
prevent  skin  forming. 


VARIATIONS  OF  CUPCAKE  RECIPE 

Ice  Cream  Cupcakes.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  fill  the  cupcakes,  top  each 
cupcake  with  a  ball  of  your  favorite 
ice  cream — pink  or  green  pepper¬ 
mint  ice  cream  makes  a  delicious 
and  pretty  topping.  For  an  added 
touch,  make  chocolate  curls  atop  the 
ice  cream  by  shaving  unsweetened 
chocolate  with  long  thin  strokes,  us¬ 
ing  a  vegetable  peeler  or  a  small, 
sharp  knife. 

Chocolate  Cream  Cake.  Bake  cup¬ 
cake  mixture  in  a  greased  8-inch  lay¬ 
er  pan.  When  cool,  split  layer  in  half 
crosswise  and  fill  with  the  chocolate 
cream  filling.  Dust  top  with  sugar 
and  cut  in  wedges  to  serve.  Serves 
about  6. 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake.  Make  twice 
the  recipe  for  Chocolate  Cupcakes 
Deluxe.  Bake  mixture  in  either  three 
greased  8-inch  layer  pans  or  2 
greased  9-inch  layer  cake  pans.  Cool 
slightly  and  remove  layers  from 
pans  to  cool  on  wire  rack.  Make 
twice  the  recipe  for  Chocolate  Cream 
Filling  and  cool.  Place  layers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chocolate  filling. 
Frost  cake  with  favorite  fluffy  white 
frosting  and,  if  desired,  sprinkle 
with  coconut.  The  9-inch  cake  will 
serve  about  12. 

FROSTED  CHOCOLATE  COOKIES 

Vz  cup  butter 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  packed 

2  squares  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late,  melted 

1  egg 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

IV2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Va  teaspoon  salt 

Vz  cup  buttermilk 


Cream  together  the  butter  and 
sugar  and  stir  in  the  melted  choco¬ 
late.  Beat  in  the  egg  and  vanilla.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
baking  soda,  and  salt  and  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  buttermilk.  Stir  until 
smooth.  Drop  from  teaspoon  onto  a 
very  lightly  greased  baking  sheet 
(dough  spreads  in  the  oven  so  you 
may  want  to  bake  a  test  cookie  to 
determine  size  cookie  you  wish). 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
(400°)  about  8  to  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  to  wire  rack  to  cool.  When 
cool  frost  with  Chocolate  Wonder 
Frosting  or  your  favorite  chocolate 
frosting.  Makes  334  to  4  dozen  cook¬ 
ies  depending  on  the  size. 

Note:  Add  1  cup  coarsely  chopped 
pecans  or  walnuts  to  the  batter  for 
a  tasty  chocolate  nut  cookie. 

For  the  ever  popular  Half  and 
Half  Chocolate  Cookies,  drop  by 
tablespoons  so  as  to  get  about  a 
three-inch  baked  cookie.  Cool  and 
frost  bottom  of  cookie  —  one  half 
with  chocolate  frosting  and  the 
other  half  with  white  frosting. 

CHOCOLATE  WONDER  FROSTING 

J.  package  cream  cheese 

2  to  3  tablespoons  milk 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 
melted 
Dash  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
About  2  cups  confectioners’ 
sugar 

Soften  cream  cheese  and  mix  in 
the  milk.  Stir  in  melted  chocolate, 
salt,  and  vanilla.  Blend  in  the  sugar 
a  cup  at  a  time,  using  just  enough  to 
make  the  right  consistency  to 
spread.  Beat  until  smooth. 

Continued  on  Page  (38)  46 
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Make  the  best 

Swedish 
Almond  Buns 

this  side  of  Stockholm  with 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


Real  Swedish  Buns— light,  almondy,  more  delicious 
than  any  you’ve  tasted  unless  you’ve  been  to 
Sweden!  And  you  make  them  with  the  best  yeast  or 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic— Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  With  Fleischmann’s  in  your  bowl 
your  batter  rises  just  right.  And  this  recipe's  so 
easy— only  the  one  rising.  Get  Fleischmann's— the 
never-fail  yeast  for  all  your  breads  and  coffeecakcs. 
It’s  the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  prefer. 

another  fine  product  of  standard  brands  incorporated 

Free  Recipe  Booklet!  ‘‘Yeast  Breads  — Plain  and  Fancy” 

28  illustrated  pages,  73  new  recipes.  Send  to 
Fleischmann's  Yeast,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Minneapolis  60,  Min 


SWEDISH  ALMOND  BUNS  Makes  12  buns 


3/, 


1  package  or  cake 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast, 
active  dry  or  compressed 
Va  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Measure  very  warm  water  into  large  mixing  bowl. 
Sprinkle  or  crumble  in  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  Stir 
until  dissolved.  Add  Va  cup  sugar,  salt,  and  half 
the  flour.  Beat  2  minutes  at  medium  speed  on 
electric  mixer  or  300  vigorous  strokes  by  hand. 
Add  egg  and  softened  Fleischmann’s  Margarine. 
Blend.  Gradually  beat  in  remaining  flour  until 


4  cup  very  warm  water  2!4  cups  Gold  Medal  flour 


1  egg 

Va  cup  Fleischmann’s  Margarine, 
softened 

%  cup  chopped  blanched  almonds 
3  tablespoons  sugar 

smooth.  Mix  in  Vs  cup  chopped  almonds.  Spoon 
into  greased  muffin  cups  filling  each  about  Vz 
full.  Combine  remaining  Vz  cup  chopped 
almonds  and  3  tablespoons  sugar.  Sprinkle  over 
tops.  Let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  50-60  minutes.  Bake  at 
350°  F.  (mod.)  20-25  minutes  or  until  done. 
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You  Worked  Hard  to  Create  It  .  .  . 


'J'lout  "Piatect 

w 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October,  1961 

’Round  The  Kitchen 


Continued  from 

MOLDED  CHOCOLATE  PUDDING 
WITH  MINT  SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  gelatin 

3  tablespoons  cold  water 

1  quart  milk 

V/z  squares  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late 

2A  cup  sugar 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  gelatin  with  cold  water 
to  soften.  Scald  the  milk  with  the 
chocolate,  stirring  until  chocolate  is 
dissolved.  Stir  in  the  sugar,  salt, 
vanilla,  and  softened  gelatin,  mixing 
well.  Pour  into  a  ring  mold  which 
has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water. 
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fice  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization, 
tells  how  much  and  what  kinds  of 
emergency  food  to  store,  gives  de¬ 
tails  about  sources  of  safe  and  clean 
water,  storage  and  replacement  of 
food,  sample  menus,  and  equipment 
needed  for  emergency  cooking. 
Single  copies  of  Family  Food  Stock¬ 
pile  For  Survival,  (HG-77)  are  free 
by  sending  your  request  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

A  Reminder  about  “  PRE-SIFTED” 
Flour 

Newest  note  in  baking  has  to  do 


We  are  talking  about  your 
EARNING  POWER.  You  know  how 
precious  it  is.  You  know  the  years 
of  hard  work  it  took  to  create  it. 

We  know  it  too.  That  is  one 
reason  why  our  income-protection, 
family-protection  and  retirement- 
income  plans  have  been  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  people  who, 


like  you,  prize  their  independence 
—who  never  will  have  to  depend 
on  someone  else  or  on  some  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  for  the  support 
of  their  families. 

One  of  our  agents  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


Government  will  have  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  exercise  those  basic  characteristics  of  creating  new 
products,  new  processes,  and  new  efficiencies  if  we 
hope  to  remain  strong  and  ahead  in  the  race  for 
survival. 

Alvin  E.  Hanson 
President 


Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  BISCUITS 

Easy  as  a  mix... twice  as  good! 


QUICK-MIX  BISCUITS 

3  cups  sifted  flour 
4V2  teaspoons  Davis  Double  Acting 
Baking  Powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in  short¬ 
ening.  Mix  in  milk,  quickly,  but  lightly.  Add  extra 
milk,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  soft  (not  sticky) 
dough.  Turn  out  on  floured  board  or  cloth.  Use 
floured  hands  to  pat  down  and  out;  fold  over. 
Repeat  3-4  times.  Shape  dough  into  8"  x  10" 
rectangle;  transfer  to  cookie  tin.  Use  a  floured 
knife  to  cut  into  2"  squares,  pushing  to  separate 
as  you  cut.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°,  14-15  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  done.  Makes  20  biscuits. 


1  tablespoon  sugar 
%  cup  shortening 
1  cup  milk  (approx.) 


Rises  twice-makes  biscuits  twice  as  light 


K  Double  Acting y. 

SpWDfS 


2  RANGES  IN  1 

BAKE  WITH  COAL  .  .  .  WOOD  .  .  . 


OIL  .  .  .  ELECTRICITY  .  .  . 

or,  in  Combination 


hink  of  it  .  .  .  you  can  cook  confidently  with  any 
fuel  you  choose  .  ...  separately,  or,  in  combination. 
Yes,  with  merely  the  flip  of  a  dial  to  tire  proper 
setting,  uniform  heat  is  provided.  Electric  heat  is 
automatically  added  whenever  required  w  hile  cook¬ 
ing  with  coal-wood  or  oil  to  hold  the  dial-set 
temperature.  Your  kitchen  will  stay  COOI.  in 
summer — C07.Y  warm  in  winter.  See  your  Mon¬ 
arch  dealer  today,  or  write  .  .  . 


6301  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  FOR  all  purposes 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  “Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  «■— ^ 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1060  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
eii<il)ltt-vvmi  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  Iriemls  for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 

Try  the  recipe  for  chocolate  cupcakes  given  on  preceding  page  and  serve 
them  topped  with  your  favorite  ice  cream.  —Photo:  National  Dairy  Council 


Chill  until  firm.  At  serving  time  un¬ 
mold  on  a  pretty  plate  and  fill  cen¬ 
ter  with  Mint  Sauce.  Serves  8. 

MINT  SAUCE 

Vz  cup  sugar 
(4  cup  water 
8  large  marshmallows 
1  egg  white,  beaten  stiff 

1  drop  peppermint  flavoring 
Green  coloring 

Boil  sugar  and  water  five  minutes. 
Add  the  marshmallows  and  stir  un¬ 
til  well  blended.  Pour  gradually  over 
the  beaten  egg  white,  continuing  to 
beat.  Add  the  flavcming  and  just 
enough  green  coloring  for  a  faint 
tint  of  green.  Cool.  Serves  about  8. 

CHOCOLATE  COVERED  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

2  cups  semi-sweet  chocolate 
pieces  (2  6-oz.  or  1  12-oz. 
package) 

6  tablespoons  light  corn  sirup 
2  tablespoons  water 
Y\  cup  assorted  whole  nut  meats — 
pecans,  walnuts,  almonds, 

Brazil  nuts,  hazelnuts 
Yi  cup  assorted  dried  fruits  — 
dates,  candied  cherries,  and 
pineapple  chunk's 
fz  cup  raisins 

Combine  chocolate  pieces,  corn 
sirup,  and  water  and  melt  over  hot 
water.  Holding  each  nut  or  fruit,  ex¬ 
cept  raisins,  with  tweezers,  dip  into 
the  chocolate  mixture  and  place  on 
waxed  paper.  Comoine  raisins  with 
any  remaining  chocolate  and  drop  by 
teaspoonfuls  on  the  waxed  paper. 
Chill  until  hardened. 

Note:  Try  dipping  either  the  large 
or  small  marshmallows,  too. 

Emergency  Food  Stockpiles 

A  new  publication.  Family  Food 
Stockpile  For  Survival,  prepared  by 
the  USDA’s  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  01- 


with  the  use  of  flour  which  does  not 
require  sifting  before  measuring. 

"  When  using  the  first  “pre-sifted” 
flour  to  appear  on  the  market,  spoon 
the  flour  into  the  measuring  cup, 
level  off  the  cup  with  a  knife,  and 
then  remove  1  level  tablespoon  flour 
from  the  cup.  Use  this  amount  of 
flour  for  each  cup  of  sifted  flour 
called  for  in  your  favorite  recipes. 
However,  when  using  any  pre-sifted 
flour,  be  sui’e  to  check  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  for  measuring, 
which  appear  on  the  bag. 

FOII  IIAM.OVVFKX 
TISM  KS  OH  TREATS! 

CANDIED  STICK  APPLES 

8  medium  sized  red  apples 
2  cups  sugar 

Yi  cup  light  corn  sirup 
l  cup  water 

Zi  teaspoon  cinnamon  flavoring 
Red  coloring 
8  wooden  skewers 

Wash  apples  and  remove  stems. 
Insert  a  wooden  skewer  firmly  in 
stem  end  of  each  apple.  Combine 
sugar,  corn  sirup,  and  water,  and 
heat  until  sugar  is  almost  dissolved. 
Cover,  bring  to  boiling,  then  remove 
cover  and  boil  rapidly  without  stir¬ 
ring  to  300°  F.  or  until  1  teaspoon 
separates  into  hard  brittle  threads 
wfyen  dropped  into  told  water.  Add 
flavoring  and  enough  red  coloring 
to  make  a  bright  red.  Mix  well. 

Remove  pan  from  heat.  Hold  ap¬ 
ples  by  the  stick  and  twirl  in  sirup 
until  coated  and  place  stick  on  wax¬ 
ed  paper  to  harden.  For  Halloween 
“tricks  or  treats,”  dip  each  coated 
apple  into  a  bowl  of  honey-flavored^ 
rice  or  wheat  cereal  immediately 
on  removing  from  sirup. 
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9068.  Curved  sheath  to  compli¬ 
ment  your  figure.  Lovely  in  faille, 
sheer  wool,  silk  crepe.  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18.  35  cents. 


Color  Catalog 


90?8.  Scooped  jumper,  Peter  Pan 
blouse.  Sew  jumper  in  tweed,  vel¬ 
vet,  mixed  cotton:  blouse  in  silk, 
jersey,  cotton.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Half  Sizes,  1214,  1414,  16 '4,  1814. 
2014,  2214.  .35  cents. 


AMERICAN  AGIUCCLTmiNT 


PRINTED  PATTERNS 
Fall  and  Winter  1961 


4632.  Flattering  two-piece  style  - 
overblouse  with  bow-tabbed  neck¬ 
line,  six-gore  skirt.  Choose  a  mixed 
wool,  challis,  cotton.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Half  Sizes  1414,  1614,  1814,-2014, 
2214,  2414.  35  cents. 


4632  1 4’/j— 24’, 2 


fmml 


9100  D0LL  WARDROB 
r  1 4"— 22" 

./jerk  TALL 


9361 

One  Size 
MEDIUM 


9361.  Aprons  for  Christmas  gifts: 
sew  all  three  styles  of  gay  remnants. 
Trim  with  binding,  ruffles,  novel 
pockets.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Medium  Size  ONLY.  35  cents. 


9100.  Santa’s  best  gift  of  all 
complete  wardrobe  for  her  little 
girl  doll.  Includes  coat,  hat,  party 
dress,  jumper,  blouse,  pajamas,  robe, 
petticoat,  panties.  For  dolls  14,  16, 
18,  20,  22  inches.  STATE  SIZE. 

35  cents. 


PATTERNS  ARE  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly. 
Send  35c  for  Color  Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 


BRER  RABBIT  SPECIAL: 


5  DOZEN  DELICIOUS 
MOLASSES  COOKIES 


Cream  together  V2  cup  shortening  and  l/2  cup  sugar; 
add  1  egg;  beatwell.  Add  14  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 
Sift  together  214  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour,  14 
tsp.  baking  soda,  l/2  tsp.  cinna¬ 

mon,  y2  tsp.  ginger,  14  tsp. 
cloves,  and  l/2  tsp  salt;  add  to 
creamed  mixture;  mix  well.  Form 
dough  in  rolls  2"  in  diameter. 

Wrap  in  waxed  paper;  chill  3-4 
hours.  Slice  thin;  place  on 
greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  350°F.P  8-10 
minutes. 


*Varies  slightly  regionally 

For  more  Brer  Rabbit 
Specials,  get  Free 
"Book  of  Molasses  Magic”, 
P.0.  Box  570, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


insurance  benefits  pass  $3  million  mark 


Three  million  dollars  in  benefits  have  been  paid  to  more  than  6,000  families  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  GLF  Members  Health-Life  Insurance  program. 

Claims  covering  medical  expenses  and  life  insurance  have  been  paid  to  about 
9,000  persons  since  the  program  started  April  1,  1959. 

LONG  ILLNESSES.  Each  month  about  40  payments  are  made  for  medical  insurance 
which  take  a  sick  person  past  the  $1,000  mark -sometimes  for  the  second,  third 
or  fourth  time.  These  are  for  the  types  of  illness  which  wreck  the  family  finances 
after  running  past  the  limits  of  ordinary  health  plans. 

PROMPT  HANDLING.  The  Members  Health-Life  Insurance  department  receives 
35-40  batches  of  bills  every  day  and,  unless  more  data  is  needed,  each  batch  is 
processed  within  two  days. 

Settlement  checks  are  usually  back  to  the  members  in  less  than  a  week.  This 
sort  of  prompt  settlement  is  building  a  fine  performance  record  in  GLF  Members 
Insurance. 

For  more  information  on  GLF  Members  Insurance,  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon: 


GLF  MEMBERS  INSURANCE,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
Gentlemen:  I  would  like  more  information  on  GLF  Mem¬ 
bers  Group  Health,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance. 

Name . Age . 

Address . 

My  GLF  Service  Agency . . . 
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Fly  MOHAWK  —  the  Specialist  in  regional  air  travel  with  flight 
schedules  designed  for  commuters  .  .  .  simplified  passenger 
service  techniques  designed  to  speed  the  commuter  or  con¬ 
necting  passenger  on  his  way!  Call  a  SPECIALIST. 


y^TtRlOWN 


*tf>«*°* 


f.fftCl"'1 


CAtL  A  SPECIALIST  -  CALL  MOHAWK 

Look  for  us  in  “The  Yellow  Pages’’  or 
phone  your  travel  agent. 


The  SPECIALIST  Airline 


CONFIDENCE 


Of  all  that  the  name  BORDEN  typifies,  not  the  least  is 
CONFIDENCE. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Gail  Borden  was  his 
record  of  fair  dealing,  which  instilled  confidence  in  all 
with  whom  he  dealt. 

This  faith  has  continued  now  for  over  a  century  and  is 
recognized  by  dairy  farmers  and  all  who  do  business,  with 
BORDEN’S. 

Mutual  confidence  is  as  priceless  an  asset  in  business 
relationships  today  as  it  was  in  1857,  when  GAIL  BORDEN 
founded  this  company. 


BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 

110  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October,  1961 

”1  Can  Do  Something” 

By  MARGARET  LAMB,  Chairman 

New  York  Farm  Bureau  Women's  Committee 


MANY  OF  US  today  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  many  “off  the 
farm”  problems  facing  us,  and 
sometimes  we  are  just  plain 
scared  at  the  enormity  of  the  job 
and  think  it  is  too  great  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for 
us  to  take  a  lesson  from  Nehemiah 
and  tackle  only  the  portion  of  the 
wall  directly  in  front  of  us,  trusting 
our  neighbor  to  do  the  same. 

What  power  would  be  released  if 
each  of  us  would  adopt  for  our  own 
personal  motto,  “I  am  only  one,  but 
I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything, 
but  I  can  do  something.  What  I  can 
do,  I  ought  to  do,  and  what  I  ought 
to  do,  God  helping  me,  I  will  do.” 

Do  you  wonder,  as  you  drive  past 
homes  in  your  community,  how 
concerned  mothers  in  these  homes 
are  about  the  future  of  our  nation, 
and  whether  our  children  will  have 
the  right  to  choose  where  they  will 
live,  what  their  work  shall  be,  whom 
they  will  marry,  and  what  church 
they  shall  attend?  The  right  to 
choose  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  speak  in  lofty  terms  of 
“freedom  of  the  individual” 

Foundation  Stones 

I  wonder  if  we  American  mothers 
are  teaching  our  children  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  heritage  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  or  to  value  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  competitive  enterprise,  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  made  America  great 
— where  the  individual  receives  his 
reward  in  proportion  to  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  society. 

Have  our  children  been  taught  to 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
freedom?  Do  they  question  what  is 
happening  to  that  freedom  today? 

Are  not  these  the  very  foundation 
stones  upon  which  we  must  build 
our  portion  of  the  wall? 

Perhaps  we  are  allowing  materi¬ 
alistic  forces  to  so  crowd  our  days 
that  we  are  letting  the  walls  crumble 
before  they  are  built.  Are  we  teach¬ 
ing  our  children  the  basic  integrity 
of  working  an  hour  for  an  hour’s 
pay,  or  are  we,  by  the  way  we  live, 
teaching  them  to  get  all  they  can 
for  nothing?  Do  our  children  under¬ 
stand  that  erosion  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  is  causing  our  nation  to 
lose  its  industrial  leadership  and 
that  this  means  less  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  them? 

How  can  we  expect  our  children 
to  understand  inflation  and  its  dang¬ 
er  to  our  nation  if,  in  the  home,  we 
do  not  learn  to  live  within  our 
means?  Shall  we  ask  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
family  by  working  to  earn  what  they 
spend,  or  shall  we  pass  laws  to  keep 
healthy  boys  and  girls  from  work¬ 
ing,  and  give  them  handouts  so  they 
will  grow  up,  continuing  to  expect 
the  same  benevolent  giving  from  our 
federal  government? 

Straw  or  Cement 

What  are  we  putting  in  our  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall— the  strong  cement 
of  moral  integrity  or  the  cheap 
straw  of  “something  for  nothing?” 

We  talk  about  the  high  cost  of 
foreign  aid  programs  and  whether 
our  money  is  being  spent  wisely, 
but  let’s  ask  ourselves  if  we,  in  our 
homes,  are  teaching  our  children  to 
“give  intelligently,”  or  do  they  watch 
us  give  to  everyone  who  knocks  at 
the  door,  without  weighing  the  need? 
Our  children  understand  the  dang¬ 


er  of  monopoly  on  the  playground 
and  will  rise  in  group  strength  to 
fight  it.  Do  we  as  parents  realize 
that  monopoly  in  any  form — be  it 
labor,  management,  government,  or 
agriculture — is  dangerous  to  a  free 
society?  Are  we  willing  to  join 
hands  in  united  opposition  when  we 
see  it  breaking  down  the  economic 
foundations  of  our  walls? 

How  strong  are  the  corner  posts 
in  our  farm  fences?  Are  they  an¬ 
chored  in  concrete  or  will  they  sway 
with  the  first  wind  or  pressure  that 
touches  them? 

We  need  to  reinforce  our  informa¬ 
tion  with  facts  on  the  many  issues 
affecting  the  foundations  of  our 
freedoms.  For  example,  perhaps  the 
president  of  our  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion  remarks  that,  “We  must  have 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It’s  the  only 
way  we  can  meet  our  school  needs.” 
Can  we  speak  with  authority  and 
tell  him  that  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  inflationary,  that  it  leads  to 
Federal  control,  is  unfair  to  those 
already  doing  a  good  job,  and  that 
sale  of  bonds  for  school  construction 
went  up  15%  last  year,  and  this 
through  local  initiative? 

Then,  if  we  oppose  Federal  aid 
to  education,  are  we  prepared  to 
better  understand  the  goals  of  educa¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  since  we  believe 
in  the  public  school  system  it  is  our 
program  and  merits  our  support? 
We  should  be  certain  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  receiving  a  broad  basic 
education. 

New  areas  of  financing  with  an 
eye  to  present  and  future  needs 
should  be  explored.  Since  teachers 
are  the  key,  and  what  is  being 
taught,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  train¬ 
ing  that  they  have  received,  our  in¬ 
terests  should  go  beyond  the  high 
school  walls  to  those  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  And  finally,  as  responsible 
citizens  we  should  attend  annual 
meetings  and  seek  to  elect  qualified 
citizens  to  our  Boards  of  Education. 

With  so  much  emphasis  on  Fed¬ 
eral  housing,  let’s  ask  ourselves 
whether  a  family  should  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  provide  its  own  housing,  or 
should  we  look,  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  it  for  us  at  less 
than  cost.  But  the  question  is,  who 
is  paying  that  cost? 

Ignorance  is  Costly 

AH  these  and  many  other  issues 
make  it  necessary  that  we  arm  our¬ 
selves  with  facts.  Mrs.  Haven  Smith, 
Chairman  of  American  Farm  Bureau 
Women,  says,  “An  uninformed  wo¬ 
man  is  a  real  danger  to  society.”  We 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  ignor¬ 
ance  will  cost. 

Time  is  running  out!  Mothers  can 
no  longer  cast  the  responsibility  for 
laying  the  basic  foundations  for 
their  families  on  the  schools  and 
churches.  They  must  be  laid  before 
the  child  is  born  and  reinforced  with 
each  breath  he  breathes.  How  else 
can  he  make  a  choice  when  Khrush¬ 
chev  dangles  the  pseudo  claims  of 
communism  before  him?  If  our  child 
doesn’t  know  the  value  of  what  he 
has,  can  he  be  blamed  for  “selling 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage”? 

The  job  is  not  too  great  for  us  if 
each  is  willing  to  study,  think  and 
act,  and  build  his  portion  of  the  wall- 
Then  our  children  cannot  say  of  us, 
“The  thorns  we  reap  are  of  the  tree 
you  planted.  They  tear  us  and  we 
bleed.  You  should  have  known  the 
fruit  your  tree  would  bear.” 
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Fall  Planting 


By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


E 


NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 


|  ACH  YEAR 
people  are 
(amazed  to 
learn  that  plants 
can  be  moved  in 
the  fall.  It  is 
\  really  one  of  the 

best  planting 
times  in  the 
Northeast.  Just 
stop  and  think  of 
all  our  nice  fall 
rains.  Somehow, 
artificial  watering  never  seems  to 
be  as  good  for  plants  as  nature’s 
gentle  pitter  patter! 

The  soil  is  moist  but  not  wringing 
wet,  and  is  warm  from  our  summer 
sun.  As  the  soil  gradually  becomes 
cooler,  root  growth  is  promoted. 
Plants  grow  in  height  during  late 
spring  and  summer,  but  make  their 
root  growth  in  the  fall,  early  winter, 
and  early  spring.  They  are  going  na 
turally  into  dormancy  now  (in  the 
case  of  deciduous  plants,  this  is 
shown  by  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves),  so  they  are  ready  to  rest 
and  make  root  growth.  Thus,  fall  is 
an  ideal  time  for  planting,  until 
heavy  frost  in  the  ground  hampers 
it. 

Large  Shade  trees  are  best  moved 
in  the  winter  with  a  frozen  ball  of 
earth  attached.  So  if  you  plan  to 
move  large  trees,  it  is  wise  to  dig 
the  holes  before  the  ground  freezes. 
After  the  ground  freezes  around 
your  fall  plantings,  a  good  mulch  is 


Hobby  Letters 

Campaign  Huttons 

One  of  my  many  hobbies  is  col 
lecting  political  souvenirs  and  cam¬ 
paign  buttons.  I  have  some  McKin 
ley  buttons,  but  the  others  do  not 
date  back  that  far.  When  I  have  dup 
licates,  I  trade  them  with  other  col 
lectors. 

I  have  several  displays,  using 
large  picture  frames  with  cloth 
backing,  where  the  buttons  are  at 
tractivel-y  arranged.  These  frames 
make  very  nice  items  for  a  den  or 
game  room. — Miss  Winona  Hagerty 
R.D.  2,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Collects  Maxims 

My  hobby  is  collecting  old-time 
sayings  or  maxims.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  hobby,  as  there  always  seems  to 
be  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
maxim  for  every  one  of  them.  Take 
these  two:  “He  who  hesitates  is 
lost,”  and  “Look  before  you  leap.”  I 
plan  to  keep  each  one  I  receive  and 
hope  eventually  to  have  a  large  col¬ 
lection. — Mrs.  H.  I.  Hadsell,  Swain, 
New  York. 

Collects  Weapons 

I  am  interested  in  collecting  old 
and  modern  weapons,  especially 
guns,  swords,  and,  yes,  aboriginal 
boomerangs!  One  of  the  choice 
weapons  in  my  collection  is  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  (Pilgrim  gun)  which  is 
about  200  years  old.  It  is  handmade, 
engraved,  and  inlaid. 

I  am  also  interested  in  rocks  and 
minerals.  Included  in  my  collection 
are  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  uranium. 
I  have  found  many  interesting  and 
surprising  specimens  in  my  own 
area.  Beautiful  specimens  may  be 
purchased,  but  nothing  is  more  re¬ 
warding  than  finding  these  natural 
treasures  in  the  field.  —  Roger  In¬ 
galls ,  36  Grove  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


most  beneficial  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 

LAWNS:  Fall  is  nature’s  seeding 
time,  and  also  a  perfect 
time  for  seeding  lawns.  Grass  seed 
can  be  planted  any  time  in  the  fall; 
in  fact,  it  can  be  put  on  frozen  soil, 
but  I  wouldn’t  recommend  doing  this 
over  a  large  area.  Conditions  might 
be  such  that  the  seed  would  blow 
away  In  short,  as  long  as  you  can 
work  the  soil,  you  can  put  in  a 
lawn. 

Fertilizer  is  a  must  for  a  good 
lawn  and  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  soil.  It  is  the  nitrogen  content  of 
a  fertilizer  that  you  are  after.  This  is 
the  first  number  in  a  fertilizer  for¬ 
mula  and  a  standard  mix  is  20-10-5. 
It  is  foolish  to  use  a  5-10-5,  for  you 
would  need  four  times  as  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  get  20  units  of  nitrogen. 
Then  you  would  be  wasting  much  of 
the  other  two  units,  since  a  lawn 
requires  little  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash. 


Grass  also  makes  root  growth  in 
the  fall,  and  you  can  help  by  feed¬ 
ing  an  established  lawn.  For  just  a 
bit  more  money  you  can  get  a  feed 
and  weed  product  for  your  lawn. 
This  goes  on  in  one  application  and 
does  a  wonderful  job.  The  weed 
product  is  2,4-D,  and  it  kills  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  by  causing  them  to 
grow  to  death.  It  is  very  valuable 
because  it  gets  every  last  root.  Many 
weeds  will  now  be  going  to  seed,  and 
they  will  all  come  up  in  the  spring 
to  grow  profusely  and  smother  your 
good  grass.  A  good  point  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  2,4-D  is  most  effective  in 
hot  weather,  so  try  to  find  a  nice 
warm  fall  day. to  use  it. 

BULBS:  For  a  magnificent  display 
of  Spring  flowering  bulbs, 
get  busy  now.  Tulips,  narcissi,  hya¬ 
cinths,  lilies,  irises,  crocuses,  and 
minor  bulbs  are  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  ground.  These  are  not  hard  to 
plant.  Just  dig  your  planting  pockets 
to  the  proper  depth  and  put  in  a 
layer  of  bonemeal — then  the  bulbs. 
Refill  your  areas,  and  sit  back  and 
wait  for  your  cheery  spring  display. 

You  should  be  able  to  get  a  depth 
planting  chart  whei'ever  you  buy 


your  bulbs,  but  a  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
place  the  top  of  the  bulb  three  times 
as  deep  as  the  depth  of  the  bulb. 
Our  personal  experience  shows  that 
tulips  seem  to  do  better  and  last 
longer  when  planted  twelve  inches 
deep. 

Do  plant  your  spring  bulbs  in 
drifts,  not  rows.  They  are  prettier, 
more  natural,  and  tend  to  carry 
your  eye  around  the  entire  border. 
Also,  keep  these  drifts  back  from  the 
front  of  your  borders  so  that 
nothing  will  be  in  front  of  them 
when  they  flower.  Then  as  the  foli¬ 
age  yellows,  the  front  plants  will 
help  to  cover  this  unsightliness. 

CRABGRASS:  Some  people  have  de¬ 
cided  to  live  with 
crab  grass,  but  I  hate  the  miserable 
stuff,  and  it  isn’t  hard  to  con¬ 
trol.  The  best  time  to  control  crab 
grass  is  right  now.  The  essential 
product  for  control  is  chlordane, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  liquid  or  in 
a  dry  form,  applied  with  a  fertilizer 
cart.  This  is  put  on  in  late  fall,  win¬ 
ter,  or  very  early  spring.  The  seed 
is  killed,  and  you’ll  have  no  more 
crab  grass  unless  fresh  seed  blows 
in  later. 


THE 

BRISK  PACE 

OF 

PROGRESS 


★ 


The  measure  of  any  industry  is  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  steady  growth,  and  its  ability 
to  meet  the  constant  changes  that  growth 
dictates.  The  entire  American  economy 
is  undergoing  an  enormous  expansion 
.  .  .  and  in  no  area  is  the  rate  more  rapid 
than  in  our  great  food  industry,  at  all 
levels.  Keeping  pace  with  our  growing 
population  centers  means  providing 
more  and  better  foods  to  more  and  more 
consumers. 

The  spearhead  of  this  complex  operation 
is  the  farmer,  who  is  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  ever  greater  quantities  and  varieties 
of  fine  food.  But  as  his  production  in¬ 
creases,  so  too  must  marketing  facili¬ 


ties  expand  —  in  number  and  in  im¬ 
proved  services  —  to  meet  the  greater  de¬ 
mand.  In  a  word,  it  takes  teamwork. 
We  recognize  this  two-way  operation 
over  the  years  as  one  of  the  important 
contributing  factors  in  our  own  success 
in  helping  to  serWe  the  food  needs  of  the 
nation. 

As  our  economy  continues  to  expand,  we 
believe  that  continuation  of  this  close 
association  of  grower  and  vendor  is 
essential.  Together,  we  can  provide  the 
increasing  volume  and  variety  of  fine 
foods  America  requires.  As  part  of  the 
retail  arm  of  the  team,  we  pledge  all-out 
cooperation  in  meeting  the  brisk  pace  of 
our  growing  food  industry. 


FOOD  STORES 


Fill  the  Christmas  Stockings 


7271 


7199 


7271.  Color-bright  jacket  for  boy 
or  girl  is  swift  to  knit  with  big 
needles,  2  strands  of  knitting 
worsted.  Directions  for  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10.  12,  14,  included.  25  cents. 


869.  Holiday  hats  are  easy  to  cro¬ 
chet.  Make  one  for  yourself,  the 
other  for  a  gift.  Use  3  strands  of 
yarn  for  fluffy  loops.  Directions  to 
fit  all  head  sizes.  25  cents. 


993.  Fun  to  fashion  gift  jewelry 
of  gold  or  silver-sparked  rick-rack 
plus  crochet.  Make  earrings,  neck¬ 
lace,  bracelet,  pin.  Easy  direc¬ 
tions.  25  cents. 


7199,  She’s  a  clever  doll  to  cover 
electric  mixer.  A  really  novel  gift. 
Pattern  pieces,  transfers,  direc¬ 
tions  for  mixer-cover  to  make  of 
scraps,  remnants.  25  cents. 


7372.  All  ages  love  this  fluffy 
puppy.  Two  pillowlike  pieces  for 
foundation,  ONE  4-ounce  skein  of 
worsted  covers  him.  Directions 
for  15-inch  puppy.  25  cents. 


800.  Expensive  china?  No,  this 
fruitbowl  is  of  'unbreakable  cro¬ 
chet  !  Starch  stiffly  when  finished. 
Costs  pennies  to  make.  Directions 
for  the  simple  crochet.  25  cents. 


645.  Any  one  °f  these  doilies 
makes  a  thoughtful  gift.  Crochet 
directions  for  three  doilies :  21  x 
31  inches ;  13%  x  20  and  8  x  14; — 
each  in  No.  30  cotton.  25  cents. 


7358.  Need  a  number  of  small 
gifts?  Potholders  are  perfect.  Use 
gayest  scraps,  brightest  threads. 
Directions,  transfers  for  seven 
potholders.  25  cents. 


7325.  Embroider  these  thorough¬ 
breds  in  nature’s  own  colors. 
Frame  for  gift  pictures.  Two  9% 
x  12-inch  pictures ;  color  chart  for 
the  simple  embroidery,  25  cents. 


7227.  Three  matched  designs  (6  in 
all) — each  5  x  14  inches,  to  use  on 
towels,  pillowcases,  scarves.  Color 
suggestions  for,  the  simple  em¬ 
broidery.  25  cents. 


7424.  Applique  bright  red  poinset- 
tias  on  gift  aprons  —  largest  is 
pocket.  Ti'ansfer  11%  ,x  19  inches; 
applique  pattern  pieces ;  apron 
panel,  directions.  25  cents. 

944.  Everyone  loves  cozy  boots, 
slippers.  Make  of  corduroy,  cotton, 
velvet.  Jiffy — just  two  pieces  plus 
sole  for  boot  or  ballet  style.  Pat¬ 
tern  pieces  for  small,  medium, 
large,  ex.  large  included.  Cross- 
stitch  transfer.  25  cents. 


972.  Jiffy-knit  shoe-socks  to  tie  on 
the  Christmas  tree.  Tots  love 
them.  Each  a  flat  piece  done  on 
two  needles.  Directions  for  Child’s 
sizes  4  to  12  included.  25  cents. 


504.  Big  Tommy  Turtle  is  a  well- 
padded  play  cushion.  Fun  to  sit 
on  while  watching  TV.  Sure  to 
make  a  tot’s  Christmas  happy.  Di¬ 
rections  for  15%  x  19-inch  cushion. 

25  cents. 


P*V'V 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS  ARE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH.  Add  5c  each  for 
Ist-dass  mailing.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
257,  Needlework  Service  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  Send  25e  for  NeedJecraft  Catalog.  It's  filled  with  gift  ideas. 
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PROPOSED 

AMENDMENTS 


FOR  XEW  YORKERS 
TO  VOTE  OX 

WHEN  YOU  GO  to  the  polls  on 
Election  Day  you  will,  if  you 
live  in  New  York  State,  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  seven  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  fact  that  I  have  said  how  I 
will  vote  on  them  is  no  indication  of 
what  you  should  do.  The  point  is 
that  too  many  voters  neglect  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  on  amendments, 
probably  because  they  haven’t  tak¬ 
en  the  time  to  study  them  prior  to 
Election  Day.  I  hope  you  will  get 
enough  information  from  the  ex¬ 
planations  to  enable  you  to  express 
your  opinion  on  November  7. 

Amendment  No.  I 

Would  reorganize  the  State’s  court 
system.  It  would  include  a  statewide 
family  court,  and  calls  for  at  least 
one  judge  for  each  county  outside  of 
New  York  City. 

The  present  court  system  has  been 
criticized  for  some  years.  Previous 
proposals  have  met  some  opposition. 
The  present  one  leaves  the  status  of 
justices  of  the  peace  to  home  rule. 

Because  I  believe  that  delays  caus¬ 
ed  by  congested  courts  defeat  jus¬ 
tice,  and  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
court  system  can  and  should  be  im¬ 
proved,  my  own  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  YES. 

Amendment  No.  II 

Would  permit  the  Legislature  to 
change  the  names  of  the  20  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  at  present  are  froz¬ 
en  in  the  Constitution.  The  purpose 
of  this  proposed  amendment  is  to 
make  easier  reorganization  and 
streamlining  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  State  government. 

Because  this  would  make  it  easier 
to  make  desirable  changes  as  occa¬ 
sions  arise,  I  expect  to  vote  YES  on 
this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  Ill 

Would  permit  the  Legislature  to 
make  the  State  liable  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  up  to 
$100  million  on  bonds  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  railroad  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  locomotives  to  be 
leased  to  commuter  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  the  Greater  New  York  City  area. 

This  amendment  is  decidedly  con¬ 
troversial.  Without  question,  rail¬ 
roads  hauling  commuters  to  New 
York  City  are  in  trouble,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  too  much  interference  by 
government  in  the  past.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  pass  because  of 
votes  from  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  more  step  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  therefore  I  propose 
to  vote  NO. 

Amendment  No.  IV 

Would  pledge  up  to  $50  million  of 
State  credit  behind  bonds  to  be  sold 
by  a  newly  created  State  Job  De¬ 
velopment  Authority.  The  money 
would  then  be  loaned  to  so-called 
distressed  areas  through  a  non-profit 
local  development  corporation  up  to 
30%  of  the  total  cost  of  land  and 
buildings  for  modernizing  industrial 
plants  or  building  new  ones.  The  en¬ 
abling  legislation  also  authorizes  the 


Authority  to  sell  another  $50  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  bonds  not  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  for  a  total  of  $100 
million. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  help  create  addi¬ 
tional  employment  or  to  reduce  un¬ 
employment. 

Because  of  a  firm  belief  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  responsible  either  for 
prosperity  or  full  employment;  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  this  is  a  job  which 
the  localities  should  do  for  them¬ 
selves;  and  because  I  doubt  that  the 
amendment  would  bring  about  the 
results  desired,  I  will  vote  NO  on 
this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  V 

Would  provide  that  State  debt  for 
specific  purposes  can  be  contracted 
during  a  recession. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  boost  the  State’s 
economy  out  of  a  slump,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  deficit  spending  if  State  taxes 
should  slump  because  of  a  recession. 
Such  spending  would  require  enab¬ 
ling  legislation,  followed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  State’s  citizens  in 
general  election  before  it  could  be¬ 
come  effective. 

Because  this  would  make  spending 
— especially  deficit  spending — easier, 
and  because  of  doubt  that  the 
amendment  would  achieve  its  ex¬ 
pressed  purpose,  my  vote  will  be  NO. 

Amendment  No.  VI 

Would  pledge  up  to  $500  million 
of  State  credit  behind  bonds  of  the 
College  Building  Authority,  a  public 
benefit  corporation,  to  permit  con¬ 
struction  of  more  buildings  and  to 
provide  better  facilities  on  the 
State’s  private  college  campuses. 
These  buildings  would  be  leased  to 
the  colleges  for  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

Any  college  applying  for  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  required  to  assure  the 
Authority  of  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  the  interest  and  principal.  The 
$500  million  credit  is  supposed  to  be 
self-liquidating,  not  a  revolving 
fund. 

Education  of  our  citizens  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  if  America  is  to  remain  free. 
Also,  student  numbers  are  increas¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  ever-increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  economy,  training  be¬ 
comes  more  essential. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  YES 
on  this  amendment;  also  because  I 
feel  that  any  aid  to  education  should 
come  from  the  State  rather  than 
from  the  federal  government. 

Amendment  No.  VII 

Would  permit  repairs,  straighten¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  Route  10 
from  the  south .  boundary  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  County  to  its  junction  on  Route 
8  on  State  reforestation  lands. 

This  concerns  a  part  of  the  State 
Forest  Preserve  required  to  be  kept 
“forever  wild.”  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  land  may  be  used, 
with  some  limitations,  for  highways, 
ski  trails  and  reservoirs,  when  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  this 
route  should  be  straightened  and 
improved,  which  cannot  be  done  un¬ 
less  the  amendment  is  passed.  There- 
fore,  my  vote  will  be  YES. — H.L.C. 


One  of 
the  most 
trusted  dairy 
sanitizers - 
better 

than 


ever 


New,  improved  B-K  Powder  has  greater  advantages  than  ever: 
•  Economical  •  Dependable  •  In  new  lightweight  red,  blue  and 
white  polyethylene  container  —  safe,  unbreakable  •  No  more 
problem  of  broken  glass  in  milkhouse  •  Free  plastic  measuring 
spoon  inside  container. 


SPECIAL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  details  on  how  you  can  get  famous  EKC0 

OFFER! 

kitchen  utensils  at  big  savings  when  you  buy  B-K  POWDER. 

Another  product  for  healthful  living  from 

PENNSALT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

B-K  Department 
East:  3  Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
West:  2700  S.  Eastern  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  22,  Calif, 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 

ESTABLISHED  1850 


research,  ^  BT  J 

service  is  keeping  ’  j-yjj 

people  WARMER 

with  less  work,  at  low  cost  • 

Ashley  owners  have  proven  savings  of  50%  to 
a.iy  wood  Ashley's  unique  automatic  Downdraft 
Thermostat  means  you  can  build  only  one 
‘DEEP-DOWN’  warmth  night  and  day.  Refueling 
only  twice  a  day.  One  of  15  models  in  4  decorator  colors  wd!' 
look  and  fit  perfectly  in  your  home,  school  or  apartment.  Nsfcf' 
of  all,  you'll  be  'DEEP-DOWN’  comfortable  and  at  a  big  savings 
on  fuel  cost.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today  and  get  proof  df 
amazing  features  which  you  can  enjoy  so  in  expensively,  yML; 

/jBb _ ,  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  write  £ 

AUTOMATIC  HEATER  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  SOUTHERN  STEEL  t  STOVE  CO. 

7002  Sixth  Street,  Richmond  24,  Virginia 


SURPLUS  ARCTIC  BOOTS 
SALE  $5.99  POSTPAID 
(2  Pair  for  11.00) 

WOW — Here's  A  Bargain!  New 
Genuine  Surplus  12  inch  Arctic 
Boots — Warm  as  a  Furnace — 

Gov’t.  Cost,  $18.85!  Thick  I 

"WATERPROOFED”  Wool  felt  _ 

uppers,  felt  midsoles  and  insoles — Tough  rubber 
outetsoles,  wear  like  iron — Light,  and  comfortable 
—ARCTIC  TESTED — Recommended  as  perfect  for 
winter  work,  ieo  fishing,  hunting,  etc. — Style  as 
illustrated — Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 
Back!  Fits  sizes  9  to  11%.  Hurry.  Limited  Sup¬ 
ply!  Service  Surplus,  Box  5466.  Dept.  AA-10, 
Minneapolis  8.  Minn. 


$UFFOLK  SHEEP 

Cut  lamb  mortality  and  increase  profits  by  breeding 
ewes  to  Suffolk  rams.  Free  breeder’s  list. 

Write  National  $uffolk  Sheep  Association 

Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


CONTROL  ENCLISH  SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 

NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can  con¬ 
trol  English  Spar¬ 
rows  when  too 
numerous  around  your  premises  with  amazing  “eleva¬ 
tor-type”  HAVAHARTfg)  trap.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Factory  built,  galvanized.  Only  two  moving 
parts.  Humane,  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low  price. 
MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  OFFER,  Send  today  for  new 
48-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by 
Carl  Burger. 


Havahart,  131-A  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  48-page  booklet  and  price 
list. 


Name 


Address 
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TRADE 

SI 
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RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

-  -  -■  -  Ml 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 2(1  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  mn  Main  Rd..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

Beginning  January  1,  1962— Rate  will  be  25c  per  word. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


Nov.  Issue  . Closes  Nov.  2 


Dec.  Issue . Closes  Nov.  30 

Jan.  Issue . Closes  Dec.  5 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— TB  and  Blood  tested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooper stoym,  N.  Y. 
TWO  REGISTERED  ANGUS- bulls  ready  to 
breed.  $240  each  with  papers  at  Fernehill 
Farms,  Edward  Siebert.  Ml.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Mt.  Morris  805F22.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  FIVE  purebped  Angus  heifers  and 
five  purebred  Angus  steers.  Gordon  Davis. 
Branchport,  New  York.  Phone  7F6. 


BROWN  SWISS 

FOR  SALE:  SIX  registered  Brown  Swiss 
heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  Irving  Peck, 
Elnora,  N.  Y.  - 


_  HEREFORDS _ _ 

HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  cattle  —  85  calves 
$75.  50  steers  weight  750.  Cattle  arriving  each 
week.  Leslie  Bowerman.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
jFtoute  77.  Phone  RE-5-5915. 

POLLED  HERTeFORDS— 1961' calves  are  now 
being  weaned.  Before  you  buy  come  see  them. 
They  have  size — quality — popular  bloodlines. 
Make  your  selection  now.  Pleasant  Valley 
Hereford  Farms,  Telephone  TX-8-3003,  Groton, 

N.  Y. _ 

FOR  QUICK  SALE— 7  cows  with  calves  and  3 
heifers.  All  registered  and  all  clean.  Some  are 
polled.  Edward  T.  Deal,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


_  _ _  GUERNSEYS _ ~ 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS— Choice  well  bred 
heifers  and  young  cows  due  October  through 
January.  Also  heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  By 
proven  sires  and  from  great  cow  families. 
Herd  production  tested  for  over  fifty  years. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  cows  and  heifers 
due  November  through  January.  Good  DHIC 
records,  classified.  Porter  Pepperdine.  Cattar¬ 
augus,  New  York. 


_ _ HOLSTEINS  ______ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Holstein  heifer  calves, 
NYABC  sires.  Donald  H.  Klock,  R.D.  1,  Fort 
Plain.  New  York.  _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  artificially  bred 
heifers.  Will  raise  heifers  on  contract.  Keith 
Smith,  6185  Ridge  Road,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
HF-3-2470. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

FOR  SALE  AT  Disposal  Auction,  Sat.,  Oct. 
28th — 1  P.M.  Ralph  Jarvis  Farm,  Glenmary 
Drive,  Owcgo,  N.  Y.  35  registered  purebred 
polled  Herefb.rds,  all  ages  and  one  herd  sire.  5 
Holstein  first-calf  heifers  due  in  November. 
Also  miscellaneous  small  farm  items.  L.  A. 
Shubert,  Auctioneer. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED SUFFOLK'S— choice  offering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVleet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  RAMS; — Selected  registered  yearlings 
and  two  year  olds.  Good  size,  top  quality,  best 
breeding.  Also  10  choice  Oxford  yearling  ewes. 
Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  ewe  lambs  and 
rams,  also  yearling  rams.  Barton-Miller  Farms, 
Dryden,  N.  Y.  P.O.  R.D.  2,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  VI  4-5739— VI  4-5733. _ 

REGISTERED  DORSET  ewes  and  ewe  lambs. 
Lloyd  Palmer— GE-2-4538,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  and  Suffolk 
sheep  (ewes  and  rams).  Merton  Plaisted,  Ham- 
mondsport,  New  York.  Phone  Dundee  2825. 

PUREBRED  CO R R I E D ALES  ( bucks- ewes  > . 
Nice  looking,  heavy /Producing  sheep.  $30.  Bud 
Rickard.  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Glen  400. _ _ 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  Suffolk  rams  ,and 
ewes.  Stephen  Whitaker,  Phone  1567J1,  Penn 
Yan.  N.  Y. 

SIX  PUREBRED  SUFFOLK  ewes.  1  purebred 
ram,  six  lambs.  E.  J.  Miller,  1152  Danby  Road, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SALE  —  REGISTERED  Cheviot  rams.  George 
Ramsey,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cuba 
531W2. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  ewes  and  ewe  lambs. 
Unable  to  care  for  them.  Reasonable.  Ted 
Hulslander,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

TWO  REGISTERED  Suffolk  yearling  rams. 

$55  each.  Tom  Nielsen,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
AR-2-7197. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SALE— New  Hampshire 
Sheep  Breeders’  Assn..  Inc.  Reg.  All  Breeds 
Sheep  Sale,  Saturday,  October  21,  1961 — Put¬ 
nam  Pavilion.  Durham.  N.  H.  A.  L.  Barney, 
Sales  Mgr.,  Tilton.  N.  H. 

WE  HAVE  A  GOOD  selection  of  yearling  rams 
for  sale — Dorset,  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Rambouillct,  and  Delaine.  Also  guaranteed 
worker  Border  Collie  pups  10  weeks  oid.  Chas. 
H.  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  85  YOUNG  breeding'  ewes  f  12.50 
each.  Registered  Suffolk  buck  $60.00.  Alton  L. 
Culver  &  Sons,  R.D.  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Phone  387-5300. 


GUINEA  PIGS 

ENGLISH  WHITES  bred.  "$2.00.  Juniors  $1.25. 
Fine  healthy  stock.  Frank  Brownell,  Spring- 
water,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOais.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial,  25e.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal.  Columbia,  K-36,  Missouri. 


SWINE 

BERKSHIR.ES —PIG S  S  weens  old,  vaccinated, 
real  lean  meat  breeding,  all  from  Production 
Registered  litters,  well  grown  at  $12.00.  Regis¬ 
trations  extra.  W.  H  Smiley,  R.D.  2,  Middle- 
town,  New  York. 


DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  enampionship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent,  $30.00  $35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised, 
reasonably  priced.  Write  .  requirements.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 

482M3. _ _ 

BORDER  COLLIES  from  imported  stock.  Best 
farm  dog.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vermont. 
50  AKC  DRIVING  Beagles  $20  eacn.  Witis, 

475  Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  _ 

AKC  AIREDALE:  Wire  Fox  puppies,  Cham¬ 
pion  Grand  sired.  Tourtellotte,  Morris.  N.  Y. 
REG"  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  pups."  Quality 
litter  for  show,  breeding  and  companion.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  HiLo  Kennels,  Charlotte  For¬ 
man,  36  Mason  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  Bluetick  Foxhound,  three, 
$75.00.  Will  not  run  deer.  Redbone,  7  months, 
parents  real  coonhounds,  $25.00.  Harold  Roys, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  purebred  male  Bolder  Collie 
pups  10  weeks  old,  $25  each.  Vance  A.  Wood, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

ONE  LITTER  Registered  English  Shepherd 
puppies  from  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Male  or 
female  $20.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups,  born 
heel  drivers.  Males- $18.  Fred  Hick,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 

AKC  TOY  FOX  Terrier,  female.  Susan  Fink, 
Lewisburg,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— breeders  ot 
Long  Island’s  famous  White  Pekins  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  stock.  Inquire  about  prices. 
Long  Island  White  Pekin  Duck  Co.,  Easipon. 
L.  I.,  New  York. 


PONIES 

GRADE  SHETLAND  MARES,  yearling  fillies, 
stud  colts.  Reasonable.  Rosamond  N.  Mason, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Fagan-Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  breed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  moan  more,  .eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone 
4-6336.  ' _ 

HEISDORF  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  LE-8-3401. 

SUNNYBROOK  MONEY-MAKERS:  Low  mor¬ 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers’  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns, 
Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  hatching  every  week  year  ’round. 
For  meat  production  you  can’t  beat  our  famous 
Vantress-White  Rock  Gross.  Write  for  new 
/Catalog  and  price  list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex  Links,  War¬ 
ren  Sex-Sal-Links,  other  famous  egg  strains. 
Write  or  call  for  down-to-earth  prices.  Addi¬ 
tional  discounts  for  advance  orders.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


_  RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbilry.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS  AND  SUPPLIES,  Catalog  lg<X 
Walter  Hoencs,  Dept.  AA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


FOODS  &  FRUITS 

SHELLED  BRAZILS,  Walnuts,  Pecans,  Al¬ 
monds,  $1.50  pound.  Peerless,  538AA  Central- 
park,  Chicago  24. 


_ VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21  e  with  new  Um-Powei  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into/  the  infected 
quartet  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose.)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
ah  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
milk.”'  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses). 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Topk- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways.  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


MAPLE  SYRUP _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  Vermont  Fancy  Grade,  gallon 
$6.25,  half  gallon  $3.50,  -plus  postal  charges. 
Prices  of  quarts  and  pints  on  request.  Kenneth 
F.  Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 


HONEY _ _ 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover;  New  York’s 
finest.  5  lb.  pail  $1.95;  case  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.98; 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  1  60-lb.  can  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  ea.  De¬ 
licious  Wild  flower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb. 
can  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more  60’s  $9.60 
each.  All  60’s  FOB  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 

PURE  HONEY.  A  special  gift  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  3  choice  varieties  of  N.  Y.  S. 
honey.  2  attractive  1  lb.  jars  plus  a  refillable 
12  oz.  plastic  honey  bear  dispenser.  State  name 
and  address  of  receiver  with  each  order.  $3.45 
prepaid.  Giff  Miller  Apiaries,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Endicott,  N.  Y. 


_  . _ HAY  &  OATS _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. 

HAY — STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy,  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.  VO  2-2081. 

FIRST-SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa.  Timothy, 
Wheal  straw,  Mulch  hay.  Oats.  Ear  corn. 
Phone  HO-9-2885.  James  Kelly,  137  E,  Seneca 
Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ALL  TYPES,  OF  HAY  and  straw,  honest  repre¬ 
sentation.  delivered  by  truck  load.  Stewart’s, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

OLD-FASHIONED  blue  potatoes.  Trial  boxes 
$1.00;  $2.00  postpaid.  High  quality,  keepers. 
Wright  Farm,  Plympton,  Mass. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

CULTIVATED  '  BLUEBERRY  bushes,  six  18- 
30”  $5.95;  ten  10-18”  $6.95,  postpaid.  Morning- 
brook,  Monson,  Mass.  1 

GROW  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
'trees  in  space  20  ft.  square.  Bushels  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  Trees. 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses,  etc.  Stark  Bro’s.,  Dept.  30402,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Missouri. 


FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  Finest.  Send 
10c  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  AA,  Linwood,  N.  J. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS.  Three  plants,  my  choice, 
$1.75.  Postage  50(t.  List  for  stamp.  Marjorie 
Card,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURE  LIME 

LIME  for  the  finest  in  agriculture  bulk  spread. 
Call  Scofield  Lime  Products,  Holley,  New  York. 
Newton  8-6660. 


HELP  WANTED 

PERMANENT  HOUSEKEEPER  —  Doctor’s 
family,  3  children,  all  modern  conveniences, 
small  rural  community.  State  salary  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  19,  Moodus,  Conn. 
SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlitc  (Bulb  Div. ),  114  E. 
32nd.  Dept,  C-74K.  New  York  16. _ 

WANTED:  LONG  ISLAND  dairy  farm  desires 
married  man  for  milking  and  some  tractor 
work.  Pen  Barn,  milking  bailor.  House  and 
privileges.  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
(Suffolk  County) , 


SITUATION  WANTED 

MANAGER  OR  HERDSMAN,  married  man, 
lifetime  experience,  honest,  dependable.  Experi¬ 
enced  raising,  fitting  and  showing  beef  cattle. 
Box  514-LG,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE:  ESTABLISHED  retail  feed  busi¬ 
ness.  Mixing,  grinding,  molasses  blending  facili¬ 
ties.  Large  storage  capacity.  Plant  completely 
sprinklered.  Private  track  into  mill.1  Excellent 
rail  connections.  Large  trading  area.  Nice 
community.  Excellent  schools,  taxes  reasonable. 
C.  B.  Cummings  &  Sons  Co.,  Norway,  Maine. 
Phone  Pilgrim  3-6326. 

MAKeTmONEY  RENTING  Tools.  Free  detail?. 
Rent-It.  Box  13.  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

KEY  MAN — Can  double  your  income — $2,000 
investment.  Give  background.  Box  514-N1), 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


_  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

ISO  ACRE  VERMONT  farm,  selling  more 
than  $15,000  milk  yearly.  Paul  Singleton. 
Broker.  'East  Calais,  Vermont. 

480  ACRE  FARM,  Otsego  honeoye  loam.  Two 
modern  houses,  potato  storage  for  35,000  bu., 
ample  room  for  handling.  Tool  sheds  30’x60’ 
and  30’xl4’.  On  main  road.  Selling  for  price  of 
buildings.  $88,000,  30%  down.  286  acre  dairy 
farm,  9  room  stone  house,  large  dairy  barn, 
four  stall  garage,  other  storage  buildings.  Land 
very  productive.  May  be  purchased  equipped  or 
bare.  $50,000,  price  all  equipped.  Wayne  M. 
Davis,  Broker,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Phone  84. 

CROWN  POINT.  N.  Y.  off  Rt.  22—2  miles. 
Two  houses.  8  rooms  each",  running  water.  137 
acres.  60  tillable;  barn  16  stanchions,  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  Large  hay  barn,  30-40  horse  barn, 
milk  house,  hay  barn  in  meadow.  No  use  for 
this  farm,  will  sell  cheap.  Sol  Myers,  9 
Howard  Ave.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

55  ACRES  8  ROOM  HOUSE,  hot  water,  bath. 
Barns,  wagon  shed,  cribs,  chicken  house,  hog 
house,  garage,  tractor,  plow,  cultivators, 
wagon,  crops.  $12,000.  James  W.  Brown,  RD2. 
Delta.  Pa. 

ST  ROUT  "CATALOG —FREE.  Farms,  homes.' 
businesses, i;  over  3,900  bargains,  36  states  and 
Bermuda;  established  61  yeai's.  World's 
Largest.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park  Ave. 
South.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

50~A C RE  FARM.  2  barns,  $4800.  Only  $1800 
down,  balance  like  rent.  Also  37  head  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Lloyd  Robinson,  Springviile, 
Pa.  Phone  965-3439. 

250  ACRE  GRAN D  DAIRY  or  Beef  Cattle 
Farm.  Trout  brook,  charming  views;  also  suit¬ 
able  for  dairying,  beef  cattle,  raising  horses, 
catering  to  summer  guests  or  dude  ranch ;  build¬ 
ings  in  good  repair;  150-year-old  dwelling,  16 
rooms  and  bath,  electricity,  2  closed  fireplaces, 
large  lawn  shaded  by  15  maples,  basement 
barns  40x78  and  70x80,  -62  stanchions,  silo, 
etc. ;  land  in  high  state  of  fertility,  about  80a 
in  fields,  balance  pasture  and  wd.  apples;  1  . 
miles  to  village:  Owner  wishes  to  retire  offers 
this  estate,  for  $25-000.  A.  G.  Symonds,  Strout 
Realty.  Contoocook,  N.  H.  Bargain  Booklet 
mailed  fiee. 

85  ACRES  FRQDUCTIVE"  soil,  7  room  house 
all  conveniences,  deep  well,  timber,  two  silos, 
modern  barn  stone  quarry.  low  taxes.  A. 
Basa.  RD  #1.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  475  ACRE  POTATO  and  dairy  farm,  new 
potato  house;  30x120  ft.  dairy  barn  ties  up  49 
head;  approx.  100  acres  tillage;  nice  eight 
room  Cape  Cod  house.  Price  $17,000  H.  A. 
Cadarett  Agency,  Readfield,  Maine. 

ONE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  fi nest  farm 
homes.  215  acres.  50  acres  tillage.  60  pasture. 
Sizeable  amount  wood  and  timber.  1200  bucket 
sugar  lot,  equipped  for  800  buckets.  Complete 
line  of  farm  equipment,  including  2  tractors, 
4-wheel  drive  International  truck.  Milking 
equipment.  19  Guernsey  heifers,  7  bred.  112x40 
ft.  barn  built  in  1952.  50  tie-ups.  Abundant 
spring  water.  8-room  house,  built  in  1952. 
White  oak  flooring.  lVs  baths,  ceramic  tile, 
two  fireplaces,  13  closets.  Hot  air.  300  cu.  ft. 
freezer,  automatic  washer,  electric  stove  and 
water  heater.  Buildings  alone  worth  the  ask¬ 
ing  price.  10  miles  north  of  Keene.  90  miles 
from  Boston.  Black  top  road.  $45,000 — $25,000 
needed.  Property  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Cameron  Paine.  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
TURKEY  FARM — Best  equipped  in  Northern 
N.  Y.  $200. 000.06  investment.  Death  forces 
sale  at  less  than  half  the  investment.  Dress¬ 
ing  plant,  freezer,  incubators,  late  model  build¬ 
ings,  4  homes.  250  acres  loam,  high  producing 
crop  land.  Timerman  Realty,  Bradley  St.  Road, 

Watertown .  N.  y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE :  110  ACRE  farm,  2500  peach  trees, 
house,  "(reek,  one  mile  from  Inman.  S.C.  Con¬ 
tact  B.  E.  Mills,  Route  #2,  Campobello,  S.  C- 
162  ACR ES  FERTILE  alfalfa,  12  miles  from 
Syracuse  9  room  house,  modern  conveniences. 
Barn,  48  cow  ties  plus  heifers.  Good  milk 
market.  Equipped  or  bare.  Floyd  Taylor, 
Manlius.  N.  Y.  RD  #1.  Phone  Chittenango 
NT-7-2031. _ _ _  _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  FARM  344  acres,  level,  al¬ 
falfa  soil,  large  barn,  50  ties,  barn  cleaner. 
Excellent  8  room  house,  2  baths,  oil  furnace. 
60  head  cattle,  4  tractors,  full  line  machinery. 
$50,000.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickcrson 
Salesman.  East  Springfield.  N.  Y. 


_  FARMS  WANTED  _ _ 

WANTED:  LEASE  or  rent,  with  option  to  buy. 
farm  with  350  to  400  acres,  fairly  level  land. 
Write;  Larry  Atchison,  Break  Neck  Hill' 
Middlebury,  Conn.  _ 

Continued  on  Opposite  Paso 
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_ FARMS  FOR  RENT _ 

50  COW  FARM  to  rent  on  shares.  Box  514-SN, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Central  New  York  SO  cow  dairy 
farm — possibly  a  500  cwt.  milk  premium  — 
milking  parlor.  Renter  to  purchase  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  50  cows  averaging  over  13.000  lbs. 
Box  514-TN,  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

GROCERY-MEAT  Market  in  Vermont  Village. 
Well  established.  Apartment  upstairs.  Paul 

Singleton.  Broker,  East  Calais,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  SALE:  50  acre  wood  lot  and  two  camp 
lots.  Isaac  T.  Reney,  Enfield.  N.  H. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Authentic  Colonial  home,  8  rooms 
7  fireplaces.  2  Dutch  ovens  and  2  baths.  Rino 
Delmolin  >.  Box  13,  West  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 
FOR  SALE:  large  acreage,  tree  plantation, 
timber  pulp.  Good  buildings,  spring  water. 
Geo.  Brown,  Brown  Rd.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

EVERY  FARMER"  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt- 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 
Write  Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

RUN  A  SPARELTIMEAlreeting  Card  and  Gift 
Shop  at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1961  Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  and  sifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn 
100%  profit.  No  experience  necessary.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Write  today  for  samples  on 
approval.  Regal  Greetings,  Dept.  13,  Ferndale, 

Michigan.  _ 

'FAKE  OVER  YOUR  area  —  agents,  dealers, 
farmers,  make  $250  up  weekly  selling  national¬ 
ly  advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Concen¬ 
trated  Plant  Food  Supplements,  .increase  pro¬ 
tein  and  mineral  content  of  grains  and  forage. 
No  investment.  Credit  given.  Everything  free. 
Ideal  proposition  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Camp¬ 
bell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  69.  Illinois. 
AGENTS  OR  CLUBS  make  up  .to  100%  profit 
selling  needed  aluminum  houseware  products. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Items  sell  on  sight. 
Write  today  for  free  details  or  enclose  $1.00 
for  sample  set  #1.  Oven  Saver  plus  matching 
tray  and  .  selling  helps.  Write  to  Jack  Dandy 
Products,  Inc..  Dept.  AG.  Owosso,  Mich. 

$2.50  PER  HOUR  or  more  for  part  or  full  time 
route  work.  Large  repeat  orders.  Man  or 
woman.  Write  McNess  Co,.  Dept.  19X,  Box 
371,  Baltimore.  Md. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  bet- 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 

Supply.  Rome,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  used.  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 

Creesy,  Andover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319, _ _ 

10-TON  TRUCK  HOIST  $199~99  —  $50  down 
S50  monthly.  Can  use  agents:  Dunbar.  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minnesota.  _ _ 

CIDER  &  WINE  PRESSES— new  and  rebuUF. 
Repairs  and  supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Cata¬ 
logue  #61.  W.  G.  Runkles  Mach.  Co..  185 

Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ , 

NEW  MASSE  Y- FERGUSON  and  Cockshutt 
equipment.  Also  largest  selection  of  good  used 
tractors  and  machinery  in  Northern  New  York 
State.  Tractors  from  $65.00  up.  Write  or  phone. 
Wanted  AC  balers,  will  buy  or  trade.  Will  de¬ 
liver.  Phone  Lowville  85:  Ingersoll’s  Farm 

Supply,  Mart  ins  burg,  New  York.  _ 

RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS.  Attractive  low 
price.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Rice  Mfg.  Co., 

Iloneoye  Falls.  N  Y. \ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with  in¬ 
sulated  body.  Excellent  condition.  Thompson 
Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 
NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use,  14- 
15-16  incn.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler- Supply  Company,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bean"  potato  grader,  motor,  pfcTT 
out  table  and  elevator  attached.  Thompson 
Farms,  Clymer,  N,  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 
WANTED:  DEALERS  to  handle  line  of  bunk 
feeders  or  self-unloading  wagon  boxes,  plat¬ 
form  and  grain  boxes,  wagons,  spreaders,  etc. 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  514-OC.  American 

Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  sale!  TROYER  three-station  potato 
Packing  unit.  Thompson  Farms.  Clymer,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  Emery  Thompson  5  gallon  ice 
cream  freezer  and  hardening  chest.  Nearly  new. 
Both  stainless  steel.  Condition  excellent.  Priced 
to  move.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm.  Pulaski. 

New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  4  unit  DeLaval  Around  the  Barn 
pipeline  milker,  now  installed  in  53  cow  barn. 
Offered  at  approximately  D  of  cost.  One  used 
6-can  cooler,  good  condition.  80  tons  well  cured 
second  cutting  (test  cow  hay).  Old  Homestead 
Farm.  Wassena,  N.  Y.  Phone  RQ-9-5420. 
SAVE  ON  CHAINS  for  all  makes  saws.  C. 

Loomis.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  _ 

1948,  TD9  BULLDOZER  with  angle  blade,  also 
1947  Dodge  truck  with  winch,  boom  and  low 
bed  trailer,  complete  $3000.  Stone’s  Auto  Ex¬ 
change,  Route  63,  Montague,  Mass.  Tel. 
FO-7-2454. 

20  ACRES  MODERN  farm  equipment.  125 
crawlers  and  wheel  tractors:  20  corn  pickers 
all  makes;  corn  sheller  heads  for  AC  and 
Massey  combines ;  25  used  field  harvesters ; 
new  Papec  flail  choppers  $675;  3  point  hook 
rear  blades  $100;  35  good  used  spreaders  PTO 
or  traction.  75  used  rakes;  John  Deere  with 
i  ll  ad  e  $1750;  John  Deere  440  with  winch  $2995; 
OC  3  with  winch  and  blade  $1750;  OC  4  winch 
and  blade  $2750;  D2  with  winch  $1750.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TARPAULINS— Buy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet  — 
$5.67 ;  8  x  12  feet— $8.64;  12  x  14  feet— 
$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.. 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


(45)  53 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED:  OLD  GUNS,  coins,  cars  and  parts, 
oil  lamps,  furniture.  Send  description  and  price 
in  first  letter.  Duminueo’s  Antiques,  Washington 
Rd.,  Angola.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  NUT  SEEDS  of  Carpathian  "wal¬ 
nuts,  Heartnuts,  Hicans,  Northern  pecans, 
American  Chestnut,  Hybrid  Filberts.  Joyce  & 
Ed’s  Nursery  and  Seedhouse,  Plymouth  Rd., 
Ashtabula.  Ohio. 

OLD  TIME  ENGINES,  canriages,  Pioneer  tools, 
etc.  Wolfsberger's  Museum,  Box  12,  Honeoye 
Falls,  New  York. 

OAK.  ASH,  WALNUT  logs  and  timber.  J.  R. 
Houskeeper,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.  Lakeland, 
8-2988. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C. 
thread  -Hexhead  assorted  sizes  14  to  :  to  6 
inches  lortg  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB,  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  !4  x  2  Vi  with  Vi 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  New  York. 

TENTS.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS.  5  man 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
$39.50.  $275  paint  spray  unit,  $44.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco,  1829  S.  State,  Chicago.  Ill. 
BELTS — V  TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  %  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6.00,  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y. 

JEEPS  $278,  AIRPLAN ES"”si59.  boats  $7.88. 
generators  $2.68,  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details,  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus.  Box 
789-C14,  York.  Penna. 

BUY  GOVERNMENT  Surplus  direct.  Details 
50C.  Information  Center.  Box  13,  Middlebury. 
Vermont. 

ARiVIY  SURPLUS  SHOES.”  "heavy  "  outerwear, 

equipment.  Tremendous  catalog  free.  Prince¬ 
ton,  300EI  Northern  Blvd.,  Greatneck,  N.  Y. 


_  SIGNS 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y.  - 
NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  any  material,  lowest 
prices.  Free  sample— catalog:  Signs.  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  New  York,  Dept.  G. 

ALUMINUM  POSTED  SIGNS!""  "attractive, 
economical.  Information,  prices.  Met  Signs. 
452,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

DURABLE  PLASTIC  Posted  Land  Signs.  Free 
samples.  Minuteman.  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


BUILDINGS  _ 

SHENANGO  RIGID  frame  buildings  are  dear- 
span,  easy  to  erect  fast.  Widths  from  24  to 
60  ft.,  any  length,  choice  of  siding,  roofing, 
doors,  windows.  Box  233A,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 


SILOS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r”  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 


PLANTS 

STRA  W  B  E  R  R  Y  RASPBER  RY,  blueberry, 
blackberry  plants  for  fall  planting.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  70  small  fruit  varieties. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 

SNOWSHOES — Finest  quality,  large  selection 
$15.00  to  $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland 
Center,  Maine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

KODACOLOR  SPECIALS  from  color  special¬ 
ists  !  with  this  adv.,  Rolls:  8  prints  guaranteed 
$2.00;  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Reprints  150 
each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for  $1.00;  8x10  $2.00 
each.  Fast  service.  Free  mailers.  Eli  Photo, 
Box  1873-D.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


_ _ TRAVEL  _  _ 

PLAN  NOW  for  your  1962  Tour.  This  is  the 
best.  19  days,  10,000  miles,  see  Grand  Canyon, 
Boulder  Dam,  Las  Vegas,  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
Hollywood.  California.  Redwoods,  Seattle 
World's  Fair,  British  Columbia,  Lake  Louise. 
Only  $321.00  plus  tax.  Send  for  leaflets  (free). 
Shanly  International  Corp.,  528  Blue  Cross 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
10C.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company.  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka~- 
burra.  Koalabear,  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  100. 
Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10e  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH"Colonial  stamps,  100. 

Approval.  Linstamp,  St.  Catharines  415,  Ont. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
100;  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
515.  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  "stamps  only 
250.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 

iToCKT  U.  S.  COMMEMORATIVES,  regulars, 
airs.  Over  150  different  $2.00.  Brownly,  Box 
290,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


BOOKS 

BOOKS!  ALMOST  2,000  titles.  Only  150  each* 
Renowned  authors.  Catalog  free!  Prochaska, 

Box  758-1,  Parlier,  Califorriia.  _ 

K  V  AN  GEL  I  ( ’  A  L  BOOKS ,  390  up.  "fraTTistS. 
Terminal  Tracts,  Box  125,  Bayport,  New  York. 


LUMBER 

LET  OUR  MEN  side  your  buildings  with  either 
aluminum,  asbestos,  asphalt,  cedar  shake  or 
wood  siding  before  winter.  Our  prices  arc  the 
lowest,  the  workmanship  the  finest.  Robinson 
Constr..  Llo.vd  Robinson,  Springville.  Penna., 
Phone  965-3439. 


_  FISHING 

FARM-POND-FISH-Traps.  Traps  for  birds; 
animals,  Shawnee,  ’393 4 E  Buena  Vista,  Dallas 
4,  Texas 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  folder,  “H~ow  to  Make  $3,000 
Yearly,  Sparetime.  Raising  Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


_ ’  AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  -Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail- 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING.  Free  catalog. 
Missouri  Auction  School,  1330  Linwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X33,  Missouri. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log— Alsohomestudy  course. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST  _ _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to; 
Mohawk  Herb  &  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

DRESSES  240,  SHOES  390;  Men’s  suits  $4.95; 
trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log;  Transworld  164- A.  Christopher,  Brooklyn 
12,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  CATALOG  —  Imported  Mexican  shoes, 
purses,  accessories;  handtooled,  unborn  calf, 
alligator,  suede,  genuine  shark  leather.  North¬ 
ern  Import  Co.,  Reed  City  1,  Michigan. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  xecipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

QUILT  PIECES — Colorfast  cotton  prints — IS 
pounds  '$1.00;  3 1  pounds  $2.00;  velvets — 1", 
pounds  $2.00,  postpaid,  guaranteed.  Nucleus. 
Dept.  AA,  24  Laurel  Hill  Terrace,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. _ 

SVHOLESALE — EDISON  Fine  sewing  machines 
— brand  new — lifetime  guarantee.  No  rebuiits. 
Designs  —  button  holes  —  without  attachments. 
Carrying  case.  Instruction  booklet.  Retail 
$250.00— price  $76.50.  No  COD’S.  Saunders, 
1302  Baltic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

QUILT  PIECES  —  Beautiful  colors!  1*4  lbs.. 
$1.00.  3!4  lbs.,  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould. 
92-A  North,  Medfield  Massachusetts. 

CROCHETED  EASTERN  Star  handkerchiefs 
$1.00.  Crocheted  baby  sets  $3.00.  Other  articles 
crocheted  on  order.  Ada  Yager,  RD3,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

BREAD  MAKER.  Have  you  always  wanted  to 
find  a  Bread  Maker  like  Grandma  used  to  use 
when  she  made  those  fragrant  loaves  of  bread? 
We  have  it!  A  modern  version  with  a  speci¬ 
fically  designed  and  patented  spindle  that  gives' 
the  hand-knead  action  for  that  old-fashioned 
homemade  flavor.  No  fuss,  no  muss.  If  you 
can  read  this  ad  you  can  bake  with  the  R.N. 
Bread  Maker.  Recipes  included,  makes  2  to  6 
loaves.  $19.95  high?  No!  This  Bread  Maker 
will  pay  for  itself  because  you  can  bake  a 
loaf  for  about  80.  Details  write  R.N.  Home 
Bread  Baker.  Dept.  AA  Box  177,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

YOUR  CHURCH  or  GROUP  can  raise  $50.00 
and  more  easy  and  fast.  Have  10  members 
each  sell  only  ten  $1  bottles  my  famous  Double 
Strength  Imt.  Vanilla  Flavoring.  Keep  $50  for 
.your  treasury.  No  money  needed.  Write  Anna 
Elizabeth  Wade,  Dept.  9BT,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

$2  BARGAIN  BOXES.  90c  postage.  Quilt 
pieces,  antiques,  mystery  books,  doll,  parts, 
baby  things,  used  clothing  10  pounds.  Choose 
one.  Explain.  Vesta.  444,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

REGULAR  Y ARD  "GOODs7"rernnants,  rug  ma- 
terial,  coatings,  suitings  and  skirt  material. 
Blankets,  linings  and  knitting  yarns.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Olde  Wool  Shoppe,  Kezar  Sales  Corporation, 
Route  25,  Kezar  Falls,  Maine.  Tel.  Cornish 
323. 

RUG  HOOKERS;  White  wool  flannel"  6”xll” 
swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial 
Remnants,  Manchester,  Conn. 

QUILT  PIECES:  5  pounds — $2.00,  colorfast, 
cotton  prints;  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
S2  Walnut.  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

PJUCT’WOOLS  BRAIDING’  and- hooking!  Fre¬ 

sh  run  k  100%  wool  selvedges.  We  are  in  the 
garment  center.  Send  150  for  samples.  Also 
try  our  beautiful  braiding  mixture  100%  wool. 
450  pound.  Minimum  order  $4.50.  Postage 
extra.  Sherman  Woolens,  552  8th  Avenue,  New 
York  18,  New  York. 


time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston- 


EQUAL  TREATMENT 

Continued  from  Page  18 

economy,  farmers,  with  their  individ¬ 
ual  efficiency  and  ingenuity,  would 
fare  well.  To  ask  them  to  operate 
without  such  assistance  in  a  system 
where  favors  and  assistance  to  so 
many  other  economic  groups  is  so 
lavish,  is  to  betray  their  interests 
and  faith. 

I  expect  of  government  as  much 
protection  and  assistance  for  those 
I  represent  as  for  others  to  make 
their  life  a  good  one  in  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  until  the  atmosphere  is  clear¬ 
ed  for  all.  Nor  do  I  expect  govern¬ 
ment — or  others — to  suggest  that 
farmery  be  placed  as  a  sacrifice  on 
any  altar  to  theoretical  change. 


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  Literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’— $1.50.  Triple- 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’— $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 
9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  $4.00.  Postpaid,  Catalog. 
Adval.  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  "be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema,  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls,  Maine. 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $1.00.  Labels, 
printing,  colored  stationery,  mailbox  and  lawn 
signs.  Imprinted  scratchpads.  Free  folder. 
Champlain  Industries.  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 
PAINT,  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil, 
guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $5.95  value,  factory 
price  $2.25  gal  Free  sample.  Snow  While 
Paint  Co.,  AA,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

FREE  SEARCHING. Name  book  wanted.”  We’ll 
get  it.  Reasonable  prices.  Trading  Post,  Lisbon, 
3,  New  Hampshire. 

QUICK-JOHN  FOR  SEPTIC  TROUBLES.  New 
exclusive  enzyme-bacterial  formula  digests 
solids,  grease,  paper,  etc.  Ends  backups,  odors, 
pumping,  digging.  Harmless  to  plumbing.  Six 
treatments  in  handy  flush  packets,  $2.50  post¬ 
paid;  12,  $4.50.  Also  Green  Label  Quick-John 
for  Outdoor  toilets.  Reduces  bulk,  paper.  Stops 
odor.  Easy,  economical  $2.50  postpaid;  Average 
year’s  supply,  only  $4.50.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Ryter  Co.,  Madelia  20,  Minn. 

ALL  OCCASION  and  XMAsTGreeting  Cards— 
wholesale  prices.  Send  name  and  address  to 
PO  Box  56,  Dumont,  N.  J.  for  list  or  3  sample 

boxes  for  SI. 75  postpaid.  _ 

RATS? 'MICE?  Use  newr  1-K  Rat  Bait.  Con¬ 
tains  Warfarin  as  seen  in  Reader’s  Digest.  Rats 
like  H-K.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  Guaranteed  or 
money  back.  $2.50  ppd.  for  2  lb.  size,  plus 
free  package  of  Water  Soluble  H-K.  $4.95  for 
5  lb.  economy  size  plus  3  free  packages  of 
Water  Soluble.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Pipestone  Products,  Pipestone  2,  Minn. 
RUBBER ’"STAMPS.  590  per  2”  line.  3  stock 

stamps  reading  “Special  Delivery”,  “Air  Mail”, 
and  “Rush”  plus  ink  pad.  $1.98.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Tabeo,  Tomkins  Cove,  New  York. 

SECURITY-SAFETY !  You  ""turn  on  Outdoor 
Floodlamps  by  driving  over  signal  hose,  timed 
lighting  with  complete  relay-kit.  Free  litera¬ 
ture.  Write  Wm.  Edlich,  Dover  4,  New  Jersey. 
FLYING  SQUIRRELS  and  Chipmunks.  Won¬ 
derful  little  pets.  Prices,  literature  and  pictures 
10  cents.  L.  E.  Greeson,  905  N.  Monroe  Street, 
Arlington  1.  Virginia. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— Old  Forge  16. 

N.  Y.  $2.00  year,  sample  35c. _ 

PARTS- FOR  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil,  gas, 
electric.  Empire  Stove  Co..  793  Broadway. 
Albany,  New  York. 


tow  Price,  Comic,  Useful  Xmas  Gifft 

Jackass  Cigaret  Dispenser 

Nod  head,  up  goes  tail,  out  comes 
cigaret!  Great  laugh  producer  & 
practical  cigarct  dispenser  Surprise 
&  amuse  friends  with  funny,  useful 
gift.  Holds  10  cigarets  Attractively 
made  of  wood.  Hill  Billy  Mose  sit¬ 
ting  on  naughty  jackass  with  case  of 
com  liquor.  Moveable  head  and  tail 
Colorfully  finished.  Great  for  den,  of¬ 
fice,  etc.  Gift  box.  71/2-m.  high.  OC{ 

Get  several.  EACH  POSTPAID . 

3  for  $2.35;  6  for  $4.35;  12  for  $8.35; 

25  for  $16.35;  IOO  for  $59.50 

Johnson  Smith  &  Co.,  Dept.  112,  Detroit  7,  Michigan 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is’  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  II®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
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We  Are  Losing  Our 
Charter  of  Liberties 


IF  YOU  think  -we  have  troubles 
now,  consider  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  to  take.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  colonies  had  over 
100  years  of  almost  constant  wars 
with  the  Indians  and  the  French. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  drench¬ 
ing  the  land  with  trouble  and  blood 
for  another  8  years.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  was  over,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with 
England  in  1783,  the  problems  and 
troubles  of  the  people  of  the  new 
republic  were  still  far  from  being 
settled. 

The  war  against  England  had 
kept  the  colonies  pretty  well  to¬ 
gether,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over 
they  began  quarreling  with  one  an¬ 
other  with  such  intensity  that  the 
citizens  of  one  state  seemed  to 
hate  those  of  another  almost  as 
much  as  they  had  hated  the  British. 

Desperate  Situation 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  under  which  the  country  tried 
to  operate  after  the  Revolution  and 
before  the  Constitution,  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  make  laws  but  had  no 
way  of  enforcing  them.  Instead  of 
one  nation,  there  were  13.  To  these 
separate  states  the  people  felt 
they  owed  everything — and  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  national  government.  As 
one  historian  stated  it,  the  nation¬ 
al  government  was  “a  body  without 
a  head.” 

There  were  no  executive  and  ju¬ 
dicial  departments.  The  Congress 
could  advise,  request,  and  implore 
but  could  not  command  a  thing.  It 
could  make  treaties  but  could  not 
enforce  them.  It  could  borrow 
money  but  had  no  power  with 
which  to  pay.  It  could  recommend 
taxation  but  could  not  enforce  it. 

George  Washington  said:  uWe 
are  moving  upon  crutches  and  are 
tottering  to  our  fall.” 

Thinking  men  in  all  the  states 
realized  that  this  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  could  not  continue,  so  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  was  called  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  Immediately 
there  arose  among  the  delegates 
the  same  problems  that  had  divid¬ 
ed  the  states.  There  was  a  great 
fear  that  if  the  central  government 
became  too  strong,  the  common 
people  would  lose  their  freedom  as 
they  had  under  the  British  king. 
That  danger  is  still  with  us. 

Great  Leaders 

There  was  a  long,  bitter  quarrel 
between  the  delegates  representing 


wealth  and  high  position  and  those 
who  represented  the  rights  of  the 
common  people.  But  fortunately 
among  those  delegates  who  gath¬ 
ered  behind  closed  doors  vwere 
some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
leaders  in  all  history:  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
many  others  of  similar  stature. 


It  is  to  the  eternal  glory  of  those 
delegates  of  the  convention  that 
they  were  big  enough  to  comprom¬ 
ise  their  difficulties  and  come  to  a 
general  agreement  on  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  which,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  signed  by  many  of 
the  same  men,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  for 
the  liberty  of  men  ever  written. 

The  Constitution  provided  for 
two  houses  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  senators  were  supposed  to  be 
men  representative  of  individual 
states  and  “men  of  property,”  while 
the  representatives  were  elected  by 
the  people  and  were  supposed  to 
be  direct  representatives  of  them. 

The  outstanding  principle  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  its 
provision  for  checks  and  balances. 
These  balances  included  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Federal  government 
could  never  pass  a  law  or  regula¬ 
tion  that  was  not  definitely  given 
to  it  and  written  out  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  All  the  rest  of  the  rights, 
laws,  and  privileges  were  left  to  the 
individual  states. 

Another  balance  was  a  very  care¬ 
ful  provision  for  executive,  legis¬ 
lative,  and  judicial  departments  so 
set  up  in  the  Constitution  that  one 


could  not  interfere  with  the  other 
without  violating  the  Constitution. 

A  Warning 

Now  the  object  of  this  article  is 
definitely  to  warn  you  that  those 
checks  and  balances,  so  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  our  forefathers,  are 
being  violated  today,  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  the 
land,  with  grave  dangers  to  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  definitely  in  the  minds  of 
the  founding  fathers  that  the  exe¬ 
cutive  department  of  the  United 
States  government  should  be  care¬ 
fully  limited  and  restrained.  The 
people  and  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  well  knew  how  their 
liberties  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
arbitrary  and  all-powerful  king  and 
his  executive  department  of  the 
British  government.  They  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  get  caught  in  such 
a  situation  again. 

But  today — sad  to  relate— that’s 
where  we  are.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment — with  its  great  sprawling,  in¬ 
efficient  executive  department — is 
fast  usurping  and  destroying  our 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  carefully  drew  the 
lines  between  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial.  But  to¬ 
day  and  for  years  past  now,  the 
executive  department  has  en¬ 
croached  on  the  judicial  by  ap¬ 
pointing  judges  who  will  go  along 
with  what  the  executive  wishes. 

Today,  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  executive  bureaus  have  the 
force  of  law,  usurping  the  rights  of 
Congress  and  the  people.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  carefully  provided  that 
legislation  for  any  Federal  money 
spent  must  start  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  the  House 
is  closer  to  the  people.  Today,  the 
executive  department  often  over¬ 
rides  and  dominates  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress 
in  its  increasing  demands  for 
money.  “We  want  billions  for  this 
and  billions  for  that”  is  its  constant 
demand. 

We  Can  Lose  Everything 

You  can  be  assured  of  one  thing! 
If  we  continue  to  lose  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution  which 
came  from  the  bitter  sweat,  blood, 
tears,  and  sacrifices  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  we  will  lose  our  liberties 
and  everything  that  has  made  the 
United  States  of  America  the  great¬ 
est  country  in  the  world  in  which 
to  live. 

What  can  you  do?  Read  the  Con- 
'  stitution,  its  amendments,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  right  now.  Read  it  often. 
See  that  your  children  read  it.  You 
can  find  copies  of  the  Constitution 
in  any  United  States  history. 

Then — vote  for  and  support  the 
men  who  stand  for  its  great  prin¬ 
ciples! 

EASTMAN’S  HlliSTM  T 

OMETIMES  when  I, look  at  some 
of  my  friends  who  have  overdone 
the  sunbathing  and  have  reached 
the  peeling  state,  I  think  of  the 
little  boy  who  stood  discouraged 
before  the  mirror  because  his  skin 
was  peeling  after  a  severe  sunburn 

His  mother  heard  him  say  sadly 
to  himself: 

“Only  four  years  old  and  wear¬ 
ing  out  already!” 


MAKE  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THIS  SHRINE 


On  display,  well  protected  in  this  case  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  ~ 
are  the  original  copies  of  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
.  the  United  States  Constitution.  They  are  the  most  important  freedom  . 
^  documents  in  all  history.  ^ 
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-M.  HIS  YEAR  the  North  American  observes  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  1886  .  .  .  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  growth  based  on  financial  sta¬ 
bility  and  service  to  policyowners. 

This  record  of  growth,  progress,  and  service  would  not  have  been  possible  under 
any  system  other  than  the  American  free  enterprise  system  which  permits  individuals 
and  organizations  to  work  out  their  destinies  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  of  choice. 

Over  the  years  as.  American  consumers  have  exercised  their  freedom  of  choice 
they  have,  many  times,  used  government  to  make  that  freedom  easier  and  more 
effective.  They  have  used  the  power  of  government  to  prevent  monopolies  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preserving  this  liberty  for  the  consumer.  Some  government  activity 
in  business  has  been  a  sincere  effort,  wise  or  unwise,  to  assist  or  stimulate  competition. 
As  individuals  they  have  challenged  business  to  compete  for  their  consumer  dollars. 
As  individuals  they  have  put  a  premium  on  initiative,  research  and  technological 
change,  provision  for  capital,  organization  of  industry  and  business — every  factor 
which  could  add  to  the  opportunity  of  consumers  to  make  a  free  choice.  Growth  and 
progress  depended  upon  people,  upon  individuals,  for  their  development. 

As  we  contemplate  the  future  we  find  that  private  purpose,  individualism,  is  de- 

, 

emphasized;  Emphasis  is  on  national  purpose  and  social  capital.  Initiative  and 
imagination  will  come  from  government,  not  from  people.  Government  presumes  to 
know  the  individual’s  problem  and  proposes  to  solve  it  for  him.  The  individual  has 
only  to  join  hands  with  government  and  embark  upon  the  road  that  leads  to  central¬ 
ized  government,  the  welfare  state,  and  to  less  reliance  on  private  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

This  country  has  grown  great,  not  through  the  easy  route  of  reliance 
on  government  which  frequently  ends  in  deficit  spending  and  inflation,  but 
through  individualism  —  the  American  tradition  of  hard  work,  boldness, 
initiative,  and  the  willingness  and  the  ability  to  compete. 

As  the  North  American  enters  its  seventy-sixth  year  of  service  to  the 
people  of  America,  it  joins  the  American  Agriculturist  and  its  readers  in 
a  rcdedication  to  this  principle. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Robert  F.  Rosenburg 
President 


Searching  for 
“flexible”  farm  trucks? 

Stop  here-at  INTERNATIONAL! 


FARMALL 

TRACTORS 
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NEW  SCOUT  -  work  it  PICKUPS  ready  to  carry  eggs- 

all  week,  enjoy  it  all  week-end  strong  enough  to  haul  gravel 


Now  you  can  haul  all  kinds  of  loads  in  a  compact  vehicle,  and 
save  money  every  mile  of  the  way !  The  Scout  is  the  answer— it’s  less 
than  13-ft.  long,  only  67-in.  high,  68-in.  wide,  and  yet  its  5-ft.  pickup 
box  has  34V2-CU.  ft.  capacity.  , 

And  the  International  Scout  is  loaded  with  plenty  of  power  for 
its  trim  dimensions:  4-cylinder  Comanche  engine  packs  93  hp.  to  dig 
through  mud,  sand,  snow  or  go  into  town  at  highway  speeds.  You  can 
drive  across  broken  fields  without  trouble— steering,  muffler  and  tank 
are  safely  above  the  Scout’s  box  section  frame.  Frame  is  welded  to  the 
body,  so  the  Scout  can  work  over  any  terrain  without  a  rattle. 


Only  at  International  can  you  select  a  light-duty  model  with  the 
right  suspension  system:  independent  torsion-bar  front  suspension  for 
light  or  “fragile”  loads  and  a  smooth,  easy  ride;  or  I-beam  front  axle 
with  leaf  springs  to  handle  punishing  loads. 

And  power!  You  get  a  solid  International  V-8  engine  as  standard 
equipment  —  the  engine  that  has  stamina  and  power  to  spare  —  with 
economy  that  many  sixes  would  be  proud  of.  If  you  don’t  need  all  that 
power,  choose  from  the  widest  selection  of  engine  models  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Come  meet  these  International  pickups  in  person. 


After  your  work  is  done,  the  Scout  becomes  a  real  “pal!”  Its  op¬ 
tional  four- wheel-drive  takes  you  up  mountains,  fords  streams  or  fol¬ 
lows  trails.  And  you  ride  in  comfort  all  the  way  —  the  Scout  surrounds 
jmu  with  passenger  car  pleasure.  Full-width  front  seat  has  room  for 
three;  cab,  doors  and  windows  are  sealed  against  dirt  and  weather. 

You  can  take  off  the  top  in  minutes  and  your  Scout  is  then  a  con¬ 
vertible.  Or  strip  off  the  doors,  fold  the  windshield  down  and  you’re 
set  for  outdoor  action.  There’s  a  choice  of  four  tops:  in  steel  or  soft 
vinyl,  cab  or  full-length.  Whichever  way  you  want  it,  your  Interna¬ 
tional  Scout  Dealer  or  Branch  has  the  new  Scout  waiting  for  you ! 


Medium-duty  trucks 
with  power  and  capacity 

INTERNATIONAL  gives  you  the 
widest  choice  available  to  match 
your  requirements.  Here  is  true 
truck  quality,  with  performance, 
stamina  and  economy.  See 
your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer  or 
Branch.  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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How 
Will  He 
Sell  Them? 

The  Farmer  is  the  Key  Man 
Who  Can  Make 
Cooperative  Marketing  Work 

By  E.  H.  FALLON* 


IN  MOST  OF  the  world,  half  of  the  people 
or  more  are  farmers  in  order  to  produce 
food  for  everyone  to  eat.  Few  people  are 
available  to  build  television  sets,  cars,  roads, 
houses,  or  any  of  the  things  which  give  our 
people  the  highest  living  standard  in  the  world. 
Here  in  America,  only  10%  of  the  national 
work  force  produces  abundant  food  for  all. 
American  farms  are  the  most  productive  in 
the  world,  but  few  would  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  farmers  have  not  benefited 
from  their  increased  efficiency  as  much  as 
other  groups  have,  and  certainly  not  in  line 
with  the  contribution  they  have  made. 

Many  people  say  that  farmers  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  serve  them,  including  our  colleges 
and  farm  organizations,  have  paid  too  much 
attention  to  production  and  too  little  to  mar¬ 
keting.  More  has  been  done  in  cooperative 
marketing  than  many  people  realize,  but  un¬ 
questionably  there  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  However,  three  recent  developments  are 
worthy  of  note. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
some  state  Farm  Bureaus,  including  New  York, 
have  set  up  organizations  to  help  farmers  do 
a  better  marketing  job  both  here  and  abroad. 

NEPPCO  (Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council)  has  set  up  a  marketing  organization 
called  Custom  Farms  for  the  purpose  of  mar¬ 
keting  to  better  advantage,  eggs  produced  by 
NEPPCO  members. 

Pro-Fac  Cooperative,  recently  organized  and 
financed  by  farmers  and  G.L.F.,  gives  produc¬ 
ers  of  canning  crops  far  more  to  say  about 
marketing  the  things  they  grow  than  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

These  signs  of  increasing  interest  and  ac- 
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A  LARGE  PROPORTION  of  the  milk  under 
federal  orders  is  handled  on  farms 
through  bulk  milk  tanks.  In  fact,  in  12  of 
the  nation’s  48  federal  order  markets  all 
producer  milk  is  sold  in  bulk.  In  36  of  the  mar¬ 
kets,  90  percent  is  sold  in  bulk.  Only  three  or¬ 
der  areas  have  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  marketing  in  bulk  tanks. 

When  a  bulk  tank  is  installed  a  dairyman 
has  four  choices:  he  can  carry  the  milk  to  the 
tank;  he  can  buy  a  dumping  station,  where 
the  milk  is  pumped  to  the  tank  through  a 
pipe;  he  can  install  a  milking  parlor  along  with 
a  conventional  stanchion  barn;  or  he  can  go 
to  pen  stabling  with  a  milking  parlor. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  visited  farms  having 
all  of  these  variations,  and  I  have  asked  own¬ 
ers  why  they  made  the  decisions  they  did,  and 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  advantages.  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  their  points  of 
view. 

For  example,  there  is  Bob  Greig  of  Red 
Hook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  who  has  two 
herds  in  separate  barns,  with  a  herdsman  re¬ 
sponsible  for  each.  Without  some  additional 
building  or  remodeling  to  combine  the  herds 
it  would  obviously  be  necessary  to  put  in  two 
milking  parlors,  which  would  mean  a  big  in¬ 
vestment. 

“I  believe  it  is  just  natural  to  give  more 
personal  attention  to  cows  in  stanchions,”  said 
Bob,  ‘‘and  there  is  at  least  one  advantage  to 
two  herds — it  does  develop  a  bit  of  friendly 
competition  to  see  which  herd  makes  the  best 
record.” 


^  Stanley  Benham  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  and  His 
pen  setup.  At  the  right  is  the  loafing  area.  The 
feeding  area  is  being  built  in  the  old  stable,  part 
of  which  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 


Bulk  Tanks 
are 
Here! 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


Clarence  House  of  Avon,  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  bulk  tank  and  a  dumping  station. 
In  his  case  the  barn  is  adequate  in  one  sense, 
but  the  stable  is  narrow,  and  Clarence  doesn’t 
feel  that  it  is  good  business  to  put  in  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  pipeline  along  with  the  present 
set  up. 

Another  western  New  York  dairyman  who 
has  a  bulk  tank  and  dumping  station  is  Leslie 
Lamb  at  Darien  Center,  Genesee  County. 
Leslie  is  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement. 

In  fact,  when  you  add  up  the  experience  of 
the  men  I  visited,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  plain  economics,  that  is  dollars  and  cents, 
is  a  big  factor  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to 
which  way  to  move. 

Take  Lawrence  Armiston  of  Batavia,  Gene¬ 
see  County.  This  farm  has  been  incorporated, 
the  other  partners  being  Lawrence’s  son  May¬ 
nard  and  his  son-in-law  Robert  Van  Wagenen. 
While  there  has  been  some  increase  in  herd 
numbers,  from  28  to  48  in  1952  when  an  addi¬ 
tion  was  put  on  the  barn,  and  again  in  1958 
to  82  milkers,  there  was  sufficient  barn  room 
available  when  the  decision  to  install  a  bulk 
tank  was  reached.  Consequently,  the  cows  are 
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A  Frank  Stark  of  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  and 
the  milking  pit  and  stalls  which  he  and  boys 
built. 


built  the  pole  barn  at  the  left.  The  story  will  give 
you  more  details  about  it. 


The  old  setup  is  shown  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  right  are  the  two  big  bunker  silos.  The  up¬ 
right  silos  are  used  only  for  storing  sawdust  for 
bedding.  Between  the  old  and  new  barns  you  can 
just  see  the  rear  end  of  the  bulk  tank  truck  as  it  is 
pumping  milk  from  the  bulk  cooler. 


National  Farm  City  Week 
November  17-23 


FIRST  UP  FRONT  WITH  FIRESTONE 


Low-Cost  Guide  Grip  Nylon  Tractor  Tires 


Firestone  Guide  Grip  Nylon  front  tractor  tires  are  made  to  give 
you  noticeably  easier  steering.  Their  2-rib  design  is  geared  to 
shorter,  tighter  turning;  is  self-cleaning  in  the  meanest  mud. 
Built-in  deflector  strips  safeguard  rim  flanges  against  impact 
damage  and  keep  coarse  stubble  from  wedging  between  tire  and 
rim.  These  Shock-Fortified  Firestone  tires  outwear  ^any  two  ordi¬ 
nary  3-rib  front  tractor  tires — an  economy  bonus  that  has  made 
the  Guide  Grip  Nylon  first  choice  on  today’s  tractors.  Ask  about 
Firestone’s  complete  on-the-farm  service.  It’s  the  first  such  service 
that  loans  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  when  yours  are  out  for 
retreading  or  repairs.  Buy  farm-proved,  farmer-approved  low-cost 
Firestone  Guide  Grip  Nylon  tires  at  your  Firestone  Dealer,  Store 
or  service  station.  Always  a  year  to  pay.  Guide  Grip®— T.M.  Firestone 


FIRST  IN  FARM  TIRE  NEEDS 

Copyright  1961,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Carl  Dickman  of  Auburn,  New  York,  says:  “We 
buy  Firestone  tires  for  everything  on  this  farm.  Take 
these  dual-rib  Firestone  fronts  for  example  .  .  .  they 
steer  easier,  don’t  slip  and  wear  well!  On  top  of  that 
we  get  good  service  from  Harry’s  Tire  &  Supply, 
What  more  can  you  ask  fori”  ’ 


POTATO  GROWERS  (  0>SH)ER 
CONTROLS 

T  MAKES  NO  SENSE  to  produce  more  of 
a  product  than  the  market  will  take  at  a 
profitable  price.  Few  men  will  dispute  that. 
But  when  some  way  is  sought  to  bring  pro¬ 
duction  closer  into  line  with  demand,  all  kinds 
of  disagreements  and  problems  result. 

Faced  with  another  year  of  disastrously  low 
prices,  northeastern  potato  growers  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  workable  supply-control  plan.  One  pro¬ 
posal  is  for  acreage  allotments  and  a  national 
marketing  quota,  to  be  broken  down  to  states 
and  eventually  to  individual  growers,  and  to 
be  enforced  by  government  through  a  market¬ 
ing  order. 

Growers  who  sold  potatoes  in  excess  of 
marketing  quotas  would  be  subject  to  stiff 
penalties.  Spud  producers  would  vote  on  the 
plan,  which  would  become  effective  only  if 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  approved  it.  The 
proposal  is  slated  for  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Potato  Council,  November 
13-15. 

The  plan  as  presently  proposed  does  not  in¬ 
clude  price  supports.  Some  years  back  we  had 
a  horrible  example  of  the  elfect  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  potatoes,  and  it  should  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  learn  that  leSson  twice. 

Growers  who  favor  the  plan  point  out  that 
voluntary  controls  have  not  worked.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  year  the  acreage  planted  in  the 
Northeast  was  not  excessive,  particularly  on 
Long  Island,  where  facilities  for  making  starch 
are  non-existent  and  where  the  government 
diversion  program  does  not  help.  But  there 
was  a  big  jump  in  production  in  Idaho,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  total  crop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  affected  prices. 

This  raises  an  important  question.  If  the 
plan  is  adopted,  will  Idaho  growers  get  a  po¬ 
tato  acreage  based  on  1961,  or  on  a  ten-year 
average? 

Assuming  that  certain  fundamentals  are 
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present  in  the  final  plan,  it  deserves  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  potato  producers. 
Among  those  fundamentals,  I  would  suggest 
that  price  supports  be  omitted;  that  growers 
have  a  substantial  voice  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan;  and  that  it  put  as  few  stumbling 
blocks  as  possible  in  the  paths  of  young  pros¬ 
pective  farmers  who  may  in  the  future  wish 
to  grow  potatoes. 

What  do  you  think? 

I  NNO<  EM  R  VST  AN  BIBUIS! 

N  INTOLERABLE  situation  MUST  be  cor¬ 
rected!  As  innocent  bystanders,  with  no 
quarrel  with  union  members  or  consumers, 
dairymen  shipping  milk  to  the  metropolitan 
area  lost  at  least  $200,000  every  day  the  strike 
of  milk  drivers  continued.  It  must  not  happen 
again! 

Farmers  lack  the  power  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Here  is  a  legitimate  field  for  govern¬ 
ment  action.  Workers  have  rights,  but  so  do 
consumers,  and  so  do  farmers — rights  which 
have  been  ignored  but  which  government 
should  defend.  A  small  step  was  made  in  New 
York  State  when  a  law  was  enacted  permit¬ 
ting  producers  of  perishable  products  to  seek 
an  injunction  temporarily  to  halt  any  strike 
that  stopped  transportation  to  market. 

It  had  been  “watered  down”  too  much.  The 
strike  of  milk  drivers  revealed  its  glaring  de¬ 
fects.  It  must  be  strengthened. 

Consumers  have  suffered,  too.  They  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  buy  a  healthful  food 
which  they  desired,  and  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay.  As  a  result,  it  will  take  time, 
after  the  strike  is  settled,  to  bring  fluid  milk 
consumption  back  to  normal,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  price  of  milk  to  producers  will  be 
lowered. 

Cooperatives  and  dealers  pitched  in  to 
manufacture  milk  into  salable  by-products, 
thereby  keeping  losses  as  low  as  possible. 
Milk  co-ops  and  farm  organizations  are  taking 
other  steps  to  prevent  future  declines  in  fluid 
milk  prices.  It’s  up  to  government  agencies 
to  help.  These  efforts  show  clearly  why  every 
dairyman  should  belong  to  some  cooperative. 

But,  above  all  of  the  details  is  the  crying 
need  for  legislation  which  will  prevent  the 
arbitrary  cutting  off  of  the  milk  supply  to 
New  York  consumers  by  strikes,  while  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  the  legitimate  rights 
of  union  members. 

TWO  KIN  OS  OF  FOOLS 

AIRYMEN  who  ship  to  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area  under  Order  27  feel  that 
they  are  taking  care  of  surplus  milk  which 
logically  belongs  in  another  milk  shed.  This 
lowers  the  blend  price  which  they  receive. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pools — market-wide 
pools  such  as  provided  under  Order  27,  where 
all  the  milk  is  pooled  and  where  all  producers 
get  the  same  price  except  for  certain  differ¬ 
entials;  and  dealer  pools,  where  the  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  each  dealer  is  pooled  separately. 
This  kind  of  pool  is  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

Jn  an  area  where  there  is  a  wide  margin  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  fluid  milk  and  the  price  of 
milk  for  manufacture,  as  in  the  Northeast, 
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THANKSGIVING 

By  BOB  ADAMS 

The  fields  are  brown,  the  year  is  old. 

The  goklenrod  has  spent  its  gold; 

Sol  fights  in  vain  November’s  chill 
And  early  sinks  behind  the  hill; 

Again  the  Pilgrim  feast  is  set. 

Again  to  God  we  own  our  debt — 

As  Kipling  says,  “Lest  we  forget!” 

For  all  the  friends  that  Mess  our  lives 
For  children,  sweethearts,  husbands,  wives; 
All  love  that  calls  for  sacrifice 
Yet  holds  the  keys  of  Paradise; 

For  folks  to  love  and  .  erve  and  pet, 

Let’s  thank  the  Lord,  lest  we  forget. 

there  is  an  incentive  for  each  dealer  in  a  dealer 
pool  to  buy  only  sufficient  milk  to  take  care 
of  his  fluid  market.  To  the  extent  that  there  is 
milk  above  fluid  needs,  there  is  also  a  natural 
tendency  to  dispose  of  it  in  some  market  with 
market-wide  pool,  such  as  we  have  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

This  points  up  the  problems  that  arise  when 
a  milk  producing  area  with  dealer  pools,  as  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  exists  next  door  to  an 
area  under  an  order  which  provides  for  a 
market-wide  pool  as  in  New  York-New  Jersey. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  one  that  should 
receive  thorough  study  by  dairymen,  their  co¬ 
operatives,  and  by  state  and  federal  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  with  milk  marketing  orders. 

TOO  MI  CH  POWER 

HE  COMMODITY  Credit  Corporation  has 
been  selling  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  surplus  corn  it  sold  a  year  ago.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  ’61  corn  prices  averaged 
a  nickel  a  bushel  below  last  year. 

It  has  been  charged  that  one  purpose  of  the 
heavy  sales  was  to  beat  down  the  corn  price 
to  a  point  where  farmers  who  signed  up  for 
the  feed  grain  program  are  rewarded  and 
those  who  refused  to  do  so  are  penalized. 

This  might  convince  more  producers  that 
they  had  better  sign  up  next  year.  It  has  been 
denied,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it 
could  be  done,  and  the  power  which  this  puts 
in  the  hands  of  the  Administration  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  power  than  any  government 
agency  should  have. 

The  figures  show  that  the  controls  on  1961 
corn  production  were  relatively  ineffective.  A 
19%  reduction  in  acres  brought  a  9%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  yield. 

FOG  RISINGS  TRAGEDY 

HE  school  principals  of  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a 
change  back  to  standard  time  soon  after  Labor 
Day. 

A  tragedy  in  the  county  heightened  interest 
in  seeking  this  change.  On  September  8,  a 
school  bus  and  a  truck  collided  in  a  fog  so 
dense  that  neither  driver  could  see  the  other 
vehicle,  killing  one  child  outright  and  seriously 
injuring  several  others. 

“The  chances  are  ,100  to  1  that  this  fog 
would  have  been  gone  an  hour  later,”  says 
Charles  Webb,  president  of  the  school  board, 
“or  at  least  that  visibility  would  have  im¬ 
proved  to  the  point  where  the  tragedy  could 
have  been  avoided.” 


They  Say 


“We  can’t  expect  the  American  people  to 
jump  from  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we 
can  assist  their  elected  leaders  in  giving  them 
small  doses  of  socialism,  until  they  awaken 
one  day  to  find  they  have  communism.” 

- — Nikita  Khrushchev 
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A  A's  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


,  ■  ■ 


'THE  SEPTEMBER  UNIFORM  MILK  PRI_CE  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  was  $4.49.  In  September,  1960,  it  was  $4.64, 
and  the  August,  1961  price  was  $4.32.  Milk  production 
increased  6.02%  over  same  month  last  year,  while  con¬ 
sumption  went  up  3.35%. 

September  milk  prices  in  other  markets,  all  corrected 
to  a  3.5%  butterfat  test,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.54  ;  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.70;  CONNECTICUT, 
$5.85  at  city  plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers  ;  ROCHESTER, 
f.o.b.  city,  $5.03. 

GOVERNMENT  ESTIMATES  OF  1961  PRODUCTION  OF  8  MOST  IM¬ 
PORTANT  VEGETABLES  for  commercial  processing  were  10% 
above  last  year,  and  20%  above  average.  USDA  recommends 
cut  of  3%  in  acreage  of  1962  EARLY  SPRING  POTATOES  and 
10%  acreage  cut  in  LATE  SPRING  POTATOES. 

LAST  JANUARY  1^  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  ON  FARMS  was  10%  be¬ 
llow  the  previous  year,  and  ewe  lambs,  the  source  of  re¬ 
placements,  were  down  11%;  therefore,  1962  lamb  crop  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  it  was  this  year. 

EFFECTIVE  DECEMBER  1 ,  bulk  tank  milk  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  will  be  priced  at  the  farm.  This  puts  the  cost 
of  hauling  milk  directly  on  the  handler. 

FOLLOWING  MUCH  DISCUSSION ,  USDA  has  ruled  that  hams 
which  are  Federally  inspected  cannot  have  10%  moisture 
added  to  them  in  curing,  as  has  been  common  practice. 
Consumers  say  they  prefer  hams  with  added  moisture. 

TURKEY  GROWERS  MAY  GET  OPPORTUNITY  TO  V0TEx  around  De¬ 
cember  15,  on  two  proposed  national  marketing  orders 
which  will  require  a  two-thirds  maj  ority  to  put  them 
across  ;  one  for  turkeys  ;  one  for  turkey  hatching  eggs. 

USDA  IS  EXPECTED  TO  APPOINT  NEW  DAIRY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
soon  to  tell  what  kind  of  legislation  dairymen  want .  We 
are  told  that  dairymen  will  have  two  choices  ;  lower  price 
supports  or  production  controls  through  quotas. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  4 ,  value  of  a  case  of  eggs 
over  feed  costs  at  70%  production  was  $4.41 ;  a  year 
ago,  $8.04. 

Ui.  Si  SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  WAS  UP  3%  FROM  YEAR  AGO. 
Number  U.  S.  laying  hens  on  Jan.  1  will  be  a  little  above 
year  ago  andjate  of  lay  is  higher.  Prediction  is  that 
prices  will  continue  somewhat  lower  than  last  year,  but 
in  coming  months  spread  between  prices  for  the  two  years 
will  narrow. 


VL^HY  do  so  many  folks  today 
grab  any  chance  to  get  away 
from  home?  They  act  like  it’s  a 
crime  if  they  aren’t  gone  ’bout 
half  the  time.  Already  neighbor’s 
headed  south,  and  Jane  Mirandy’s 
down  in  mouth  because  she  too 
can’t  pack  her  clothes  and  find 
some  place  where  warm  breeze 
blows.  They  seem  to  think  that 
that  they  must  roam  to  hunt  things 
they  can’t  find  at  home  like 
warmth  and  friends  and  happiness, 
and  time  off  from  all  work  and 
stress.  Like  animals  without  much 
sense,  they  eye  the  grass  across  the 
fence  and  think  its  green  is  twice 
as  bright  before  they  ever  take  a 
bite. 

Well,  I  don’t  think  you  need  to 
run  away  from  home  to  have  some 
fun.  If  home  life’s  what  it  ought  to 
be,  it’s  full  of  joyfulness  and  glee; 
no  other  place  can  be  as  warm, 
however  cold  the  outside  storm, 
and  where  can  friendship  be  as  strong  as  in  a  fam’ly  full  of  song? 
The  only  hunting  I  have  done  is  with  my  trusty  dog  and  gun,  ’cause 
I  know  I  could  never  find  a  life  of  any  better  kind  than  right  here 
where  the  home-fire  burns;  and  though  Mirandy  sometimes  yearns  to 
travel,  she  admits  that  she  for  once  can’t  disagree  with  me. 


CHAMPION  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Lloyd  Nichols  is  the  manager  of  this  2,200  acre  ranch  near 
Bridgeport.  He  is  a  board  member  of  the  Morrill  County 
4-H,  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  president  of  District 
No.  6  School  Board. 


I  needed  A  good  shelter  fast.  I’d  planned  on 
pole  construction  until  the  ready-mix  man  in 
town  told  me  about  ‘tilt-up’.  It  cost  me  just  $100 
more  to  get  a  concrete  shelter — and  well  worth  it. 
Last  year  alone  it  helped  me  save  $1,600  worth 
of  calves. 

“Because  it’s  concrete,  I  figure  this  shelter  will 
be  there  forever.  And  I’ll  probably  never  spend  a 
dime  on  upkeep.” 

Want  to  know  more  about  “tilt-up”  concrete 
and  what  a  good  investment  it  is?  Write  for  free 
booklet.  (U.  S.  and  Canada  only.) 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  •  142  High  St.,  Portland  3,  Me. 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


THROWS  SNOW 


UP  TO  70  FEET 


Front  and  rear  models  to  fit  all  makes 
of  tractors  and  all  four  wheel  drive  Jeeps 
and  Trucks.  PTO  and  engine  driven. 
Will  clear  roads  in  minutes.  Eliminates 
snow  fences  for  re-drifting. 


“I  chose  ‘tilt-up’  concrete  to 
get  a  low-cost  cattle  shelter 
that’s  tight,  solid  and 
long-lasting!” 

Says  LLOYD  NICHOLS,  Bridgeport,  Nebraska 


For  tilt-up 
construction, 

panels  are  cast  flat,  in 
some  cases  right  on 
plastic  sheets  spread 
over  level  ground.  Lift¬ 
ing  bolts  are  placed  in 
the  wet  concrete. 


Solve  your  snow  problems — contact: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Warsaw,  New  York 
Phone:  540 


r  “  “Mall  coupon  for  complete  Information  “  — 

f  Name  .  | 

I  Address  . ; .  | 


Town  . State. 


Tel  . County.. 


Name  of  Tractor 


Model 


PTO  SPREADER 


Looking  for  a  new  spreader  this  year?  One  that’s  more 
rugged,  more  versatile,  and  low-priced?  Here  it  is  — 
the  new  Massey -Ferguson  18!  It’s  one  basic  unit,  but 
comes  in  three  models,  depending  on  how  you  want  it 
equipped.  The  big  140  bu.  model  (below)  has  tandem 
axles  and  14"  or  15"  wheels.  Fairly  floats  over  soft 
ground;  rides  smoother  on  rough,  frozen  land.  Its 
durable,  penta-treated  pine  box  is  topped  with  steel 
extension  sides.  And  all  MF  18  models  feature  a  wide, 
low  box — 4  to  11  inches  lower  than  most  other  makes 
— for  fast,  easy  loading.  The  MF  18  is  built  to  shred 
and  spread  the  toughest  loads  day  after  day  in  freezing 
weather.  And  you  can  disengage  the  beaters  on-the-go 


from  the  tractor  seat  to  completely  clean  out  the  box. 
The  MF  18’s  "add-on”  design  gives  you  a  choice  of 
single  or  tandem  axles,  single  or  double  beaters  and 
extension  sides.  So  if  you  get  the  110  bu.  machine  now, 
you  could  move  up  to  your  choice  of  two  larger  models 
next  year  without  buying  a  whole  new  spreader.  An¬ 
other  money-saving  feature:  Remove  a  few  handy 
bolts,  and  the  rear  beater  assembly  comes  off,  giving 
you  a  heavy-duty  self -unloading  utility  wagon  at  no 
extra  cost.  Be  sure  to  see  this  rugged,  low-cost  PTO 
spreader  real  soon  —  the  new,  all-weather  MF  18.  It’s 
available  with  your  choice  of  M-F  time  payment 
plans.  See  your  nearby  Massey -Ferguson  Dealer  today! 


YOUR  NEARBY  DEALER 


/f'\ 

/j 

fnd  1 

if  yf  1 

1*1?  li 

nv 

Look,  Compare . . .  Massey-Ferguson 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractots  and  SP  Combines 
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Honors  for  High  School  Achievement 


American 


4griculturist  Foundation  Again  Announces 
Awards  for  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 


American  agriculturist 

Foundation  announces  for  the 
16th  year  the  Achievement 
Award  for  rural  boys  and  girls 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics  classes  in  high  schools 
of  the  Northeast.  The  new  Award 
will  cover  the  school  year  of  1961-62. 

In  the  15  years  since  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  started 
these  achievement  awards,  more 
than  5,000  boys  and  3,000  girls  have 
received  this  much-prized  honor. 
Last  year,  over  500  high  school  stu 
dents  in  northeastern  high  schools 
were  honored.  Was  your  school  in 
eluded? 

The  rules  are  very  simple.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  homemaking  teachers 
have  received  the  application  blanks. 
They  are  to  be  returned  immediately. 
Members  of  the  agriculture  and 
homemaking  classes  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  award,  the  rules,  and 
the  prizes. 

Copies  of  this  material  were 
mailed  with  the  application  blanks. 
If  you  do  not  receive  them,  please 
write  to  me  at  515  N.  Tioga  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

School  principals  and  the  teachers 
are  the  sole  judges,  and  the  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  high  schol¬ 
arship  and  school  and  community 
citizenship.  Any  vocational  agricul 
ture  or  homemaking  student  is  elig¬ 
ible  (providing  he  or  she  has  not 
received  such  an  award  before). 

The  awards  are  made  either  at 
some  school  affair  near  the  end  of 
the  school  year  or  at  commencement 
time. 

All  you  have  to  do  as  a  teacher  to 
have  your  school  participate  is  to  re¬ 
turn  the  application  blanks  now  and 
make  a  brief  report  near  the  end  of 
the  school  year  of  the  name  of  the 
student  you  have  chosen,  and  why. 

Prizes  consist  of  a  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  certificate  and  a  book  of  a 
quality  which  will  be  highly  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  students  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Nothing  else  with  which  I  have 
been  personally  connected  has  been 
more  inspiring  than  this  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  project 
and  the  letters  that  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  teachers  and  students. 
Excerpts  from  some  of  these  inspir¬ 
ing  letters  follow,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  article  there  is  a  list  of  the 
winners  and  their  schools  who  have 
reported  for  the  school  year  1960- 
1961. 

Vo-Ag  Winners 

First  are  comments  from  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  their  students: 

George  Beha,  vo-ag  teacher,  PAR- 
ISHVILLE  HOPKINTON  (New 
York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  says: 
“Conrad  Darrell  Cook  won  the  award 
for  our  school.  He  owns  registered 
livestock  worth  more  than  $3,000. 
He  was  salutatorian  of  his  class,  has 
been  active  in  FFA  work,  plans  to 
go  to  an  agriculture  college  and  en¬ 
ter  either  farming  or  an  allied  occu¬ 
pation.” 

George  W.  Keller  of  the  WAR 
SAW  (New  York)  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL  had  no  winner  this  year, 
hut  makes  this  comment:  “Robert 
Cummings,  who  won  the  award 
last  year,  also  won  a  trip  to 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 


Russia  to  study  farming  methods 
there.  This  trip  was  sponsored  by 
‘Milk  for  Health  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier’,  and  Bob  has  been  a 
winner  of  many  contests  and 
prizes.” 

Robert  H  Speicher,  winner  for  the 
FILLMORE  (New  York)  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL,  writes:  “My  future  plans 
are  to  continue  to  work  on  my 
father’s  farm.  I  expect  we  will  go 
into  partnership  and  greatly  expand 
operations. 

Noel  V.  W.  Smith,  vo-ag  teach¬ 
er.  SMITH’S  AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL,  (Mass.)  writes:  “Al¬ 
lan  Louis  McGroary,  who  won 
the  award  at  our  school  this  year, 
appreciated  your  book  “How  To 
Speak  and  Write  for  Rural  Audi¬ 
ence.^.”  He  won  second  place  in 
his  district  FFA  public  speaking 
contest  Allan  has  won  many 
other  prizes  and  contests.” 

Allan  himself  writes:  “I  have 
gained  much  valuable  experience 
from  vocational  agriculture  and 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America.” 

Andrew  Abbey,  winner  at  CASSA 
DAG  A  VALLEY  (New  York)  CEN¬ 
TRAL  SCHOOL,  writes:  “I  won  our 
local  FFA  speaking  contest  for  the 
last  three  years,  won  3rd  place  in 
the  Chautauqua  County  speaking 
contest,  am  president  of  the  FFA. 
and  next  year  I  will  attend  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  at  Cornell,  where 
I  have  a  scholarship.” 


Then  Andrew  added:  “I  have  read 
your  American  Agriculturist  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  last  few  years  and  find 
it  very  worthwhile.  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  for  making  this 
award  to  me  possible.” 

David  H  Taylor.  BROOKVILLE 
(Pennsylvania)  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
writes:  “My  fourth  year  (1960)  I 
have  one  third  of  all  the  crops  on 
the  home  farm,  phis  one  third  of 
the  rented  farm,  and  I  have  an 
equity  of  about  $3,500.  My  plans 
for  the  future  include  building  a 
new  milkhouse,  buying  or  renting 
more  land,  and  having  a  milking 
herd  of  30  registered  Holsteins  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Doyle  E.  Paul,  winner,  BERLIN 
BROTHERSVALLEY  (Pa.)  JOINT 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  writes:  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Achievement  Award  is  something 
very  worthwhile  to  work  for.  I  shall 
long  cherish  it.” 

Wesley  Buddie,  SPRINGFIELD 
(New  York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL, 
says:  “I  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture,  and  this 
award  has  added  a  lot  to  my  life. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  the 
great  honor  bestowed  on  me  by 
the  American  Agriculturist  Foun¬ 
dation.” 

Robert  K.  Kirkendall,  vo-ag  teach¬ 
er,  ELLICOTTVILLE  (New  York) 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  writes  about 
Dennis  Hinman,  the  winner  this 


Achievement  Award  Winners  for  1961 


T1  HE  FOLLOWING  list  includes 
*  only  the  names  of  the  winners 
who  were  reported  to  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  Foundation,  Many  other 
schools  received  the  award  but  ne¬ 
glected  to  report  as  to  their  winners. 
We  are  sorry  that  the  names  must 
be  omitted  from  the  listing. 

Where  two  names  are  listed  for 
one  school,  the  agriculture  student 
is  mentioned  first. 


NEW  YORK 


Addison  Central 
Afton  Central 


Akron  Central 
Albion  Central 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
Central,  Windsor 
Altona  Central 

Andes  Central 
Andover  Central 

Arcade  Central 
Arkport  Central 
Barker  Central 
Beaver  River  Central 
Beaver  Falls 
Belfast  Central 
Berne-Knox  Central 
Berne 

Bloomfield  Central, 
East  Bloomfield 
Boonville  Central 

Brewster  High 
Brocton  Central 

Brookfield  Central 
Byron-Bergen  Central 
Bergen 

Caledonia- Mum  ford 
Camden  Central 
Canaseraga  Central  ' 
Candor  Central 
Canisteo  Central 
Can  on  Central 
Carmel  Central 

* 


Charles  Stewart 
David  Robinson 
Gretchen  Weeks 
Mary  Morin 
Allen  Nice 
Albert  Bowman 

Victoria  Parmelee 
Edward  Bosley 
Janice  Pelkey 
Wayne  Hall 
Robert  Clarke 
Ellen  Carol  Joyce 
Dale  Easterly 
Linda  McKibben 
Robert  Wagner 

Ruth  Ann  Moser 
Sylvia  Curcio 

Robert  Dunlap 

Bruce  Roe 
Benjamin  Cady 
Joyce  Barringer 
Ma_rgaret  Martens 
Richard  Noble 
Judy  Loup 
Chester  Dye 
Wa  -ne  Pocock 
Clara  Moore 
Leonard  Ranus 
Roger  Collins 
Thelma  Garwood 
Roger  Jantz 
Archie  Coots 
Arvella  Caswell 
Connie  White 


Cassadaga  Valley  Central 
Sinclairville 
Cazenovia  Central 
Central  Square  Central 

Charlotte  Valley  Central 
Davenport 
Chateaugay  Central 
Chazy  Central 
Cherry  Valley  Central 
Clinton  Central 

Cohocton  Central 
Corfu  Central 


Andrew  Abbey 
Chauncey  Stearns 
Robert  Corsette 
Anne  Stiles 

Judith  Dyer 
Marsha  Peck 
Barbara  Boire 
Richard  Hansen 
Richard  Feketa 
Doris  Himes 
Virginia  Royce 
Charles  Klotzback 
Marcella  O’Neill 


Delevan-Machias  Central 
Delevan 

Deposit  Central 
Downsville  Central 
Dryden  Central 
Dundee  Central 
Edwards  Central 
Ellenburg  Central 
Ellicottville  Central 
Falconer  Central 
Fillmore  Central 


Diane  Piker 
Margaret  Mallory 
Kermit  Conrow 
Darlene  Edict 
Linda  Howell 
Marcha  Evans 
Jean  Smythe 
Dennis  Hinman 
Harry  Eccles 
Robert  H.  Speicher  III 


Fonda-Fultonville  Central  Sylvia  Bu'eau 
Fort  Ann  Central  Patricia  Schmidt 

Frankfort-Schuyler  Central 

Frankfort  Fred  Christensen 

Frewsburg  Central  Gordon  Danielson 

Galway  Central  Nellie  Kondrat 


Geneva  High 
Genoa  Central 
Gorham  Central 

Goshen  Central 
Grand  Gorge  Central 
Greenville  Central 
Guilford  Central 
Harpursville  Central 
Haverling  Central 
Bath 

Heatly  High 
Green  Island 
Henderson  Central 
Herkimer  High 
Heuvelton  Central 
Holland  Central 

Homer  Central 
Hoosick  Falls  Central 


Kathleen  Bennett 
Gerald  Stockton 
James  Allen 
Joann  Footer 
Frank  Foremny 
Ronda  Mattice 
Clifford  Chase.  Jr. 
Vida  Schlafer 
John  Goozavat 

Michael  Logan 

Barbara  Nedoroscik 
Georgia  Stevens 
Karen  Ward 
Elmer  Cougler 
Richard  Davis 
Christine  Zywiczyski 
Carol  Simmons 
Richard  Weeden 


Jasper  Central  Garry  Button 

Arlene  McCaig 

King  Ferry  Central  Richard  Abbott 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 


year:  “Dennis  has  been  one  of  the 
best  liked,  most  cooperative  and 
friendly  students  any  teacher  has 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  teaching. 
His  contributions  have  been  out¬ 
standing.” 

Robert  E.  Norton,  vo  ag  teach¬ 
er,  FALCONER  (New  York) 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  tells  us  that 
Harry  Eccles,  the  winner,  was 
president  of  the  FFA  this  year 
and  has  been  re-elected  president 
for  next,  and  that  Harry  has  a 
large  herd  of  registered  Hol¬ 
steins.  personally  owns  consider¬ 
able  farm  equipment,  and  has 
actively  and  successfully  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  contests.  He  has 
also  maintained  a  fine  scholastic 
record. 

Harold  N.  Slone,  teacher  at  GOSH¬ 
EN  (New  York)  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL,  reports  that  Frank  For¬ 
emny,  the  winner,  owns  13  head  of 
dairy  cows  and  heifers.  He  has  held 
all  the  offices  of  the  local  FFA  and 
holds  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree. 
He  is  active  in  athletics,  and  in 
church  and  other  community  affairs. 
“Anything,”  says  Mr.  Slone,  “that 
will  encourage  youth  into  worth¬ 
while  activities  such  as  this  award 
is  most  valuable.” 

Homemaking  Winners 

Now  let’s  look  briefly  at  some  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  letters  of  homemak¬ 
ing  teachers  and  winners  of  the 
award. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Fairman,  homemak¬ 
ing  teacher  at  the  NEW  YORK 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
writes  that  Mary  Ellen  McKenna 
is  their  winner  this  year.  “Her 
work  here  has  been  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge.  She  is  able  to  do  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  activities  so  important  to 
our  daily  lives.  All  of  us  here  are 
proud  of  Mary  Ellen  because  of 
her  many  accomplishments  in 
spite  of  her  handicap.” 

Mary  Ellen  herself  writes:  “I 
have  enjoyed  our  school  life  here, 
and  feel  I  have  learned  much.  I 
am  graduating  this  year  with  an 
academic  and  a,  homemaking  dip¬ 
loma.  My  interest  is  in  physical 
therapy.  I  hope  to  attend  college 
with  this  goal  in  mind.” 

Jayne  Brownell,  homemaking 
teacher,  -SMITHTOWN  (New  York) 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  reporting 
about  Elsie  Scanlon,  says:  “Elsie  has 
been  a  good  student  throughout  her 
high  school  course,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Future  Home¬ 
makers  of  America.  She  is  courteous, 
attractive,  and  wholesome.  She  plans 
to  study  nursing  and  get  both  her 
B.S.  and  registered  nurse  degrees. 
You  will  be  proud  of  her  as  one  of 
your  winners.” 

Sylvia  Louise  Beal,  E  L  L  S- 
WORTH  (Maine)  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
was  highest  ranking  student  for 
the  four  years  in  the  home  econ¬ 
omics  course.  Says  Sylvia:  “I 
learned  dressmaking,  cooking, 
child  care,  and  home  nursing.  The 
Ellsworth  High  School  and  Sum¬ 
mer  High  School  of  Sullivan, 
Maine,  jointly  contributed  to  the 
care  of  a  Korean  child.” 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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PICKING  A  WINNER ... 


Mechanical  Harvesters  Help  Growers  Cut  Hand  Labor  Costs 


By  0.  C.  French 7  Head.  Cornell  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 


Looks  complicated,  doesn’t  it?  It  is,  but  this  machine  developed  at  Cornell 
University  requires  a  lot  fewer  “grape  pickin’  hands”  to  get  the  job  done. 
Developed  by  Prof.  E.  Stanley  Shepardson  it  replaces  25  people  by  har¬ 
vesting  about  an  acre  of  grapes  (3  to  5  tons)  in  an  hour.  Grapes  are 
shaken  from  vines  onto  a  conveyor  belt  by  a  vibrating  set  of  horizontal 
spokes  resembling  a  star  wheel. 

ft 


|^|  EW  YORK  State  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  fruit  and  vegetable  production — and  it 
still  ranks  high  for  a  number  of  these  crops  — 
second  for  apples,  grapes  and  tart  cherries:  first 
in  cabbage  and  onions;  second  in  cauliflower, 
processed  snap  beans,  and  beets:  third  in  market 
snap  beans,  carrots,  cucumbers,  green  peas,  late 
potatoes  and  sweet  corn.  For  many  years  New 
York  State  has  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  closeness.to 


large  markets 
fruits  and 


for 


vegetables. 


its  fresh 
Rapid 

have  been  taking- 
place  in  consumer  desires  as 
to  the  packaged  form  of  food 
products,  both  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed.  An  increasing  amount 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
now  purchased  by  the  consum¬ 
er  in  frozen  and  canned  form. 
With  the  trend  towards  pro¬ 
cessed  foods,  food  crops  will  be  grown  in  areas 
which  can  produce  them  most  economically.  All 
areas  are  faced  with  a  common  problem  high 
labor  costs  for  harvesting.  Most  fruits  and 
vegetables  still  require  a  large  amount  of  hand 
labor  for  harvesting.  Presently  the  following 
harvesting  costs  are  representative  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  costs  of  production: 


ORVAL  FRENCH 


Tart  Cherries  .  53% 

Sweet  Cherries .  66% 

Apples  .  29% 

Tomatoes . 33% 

Grapes  . 51% 

Peaches  . 33% 

Cabbage  .  30% 

About  80%  of  the  harvesting  costs  is  for  labor, 
largely  hand  labor.  This  factor  presents  a  most 
likely  target  for  directing  efforts  to  reduce  the 
production  costs.  In  seeking  means  to  increase 
net  income  to  growers,  some  improvement  may 
be  possible  as  a  result  of  new  marketing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  organizations.  Growers  are  aware, 
however,  that  the  most  likely  means  for  increas¬ 
ing  net  income  is  to  reduce  unit  production  costs. 
For  this  reason  there  is  great  interest  and  activ- 
I tv  in  developing  methods  to  reduce  hand  labor 
required  throughout  the  growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  processes. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  can  look  forward 
to  about  a  10%  to  15%  increase  in  market  de¬ 
mands  in  the  next  decade.  The  increased  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  this  demand  will  come  from  the 
geographical  areas  of  the  United  States  that  can 
produce  it  most  economical ly.  As  labor  becomes 
less  important  due  to  mechanization,  yield  and 
marketing  costs  w  ill  become  more  important. 


The  rapidity  with  which  changes  are  taking 
place  and  the  influence  of  these  changes  on 
farming  practices  may  not  be  apparent  to  most 
of  our  population.  For  example,  within  the  past 
six  years  the  snap  bean  harvester  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  widelv  accepted.  Acreage  of  snap 
beans  in  New  York  has  increased,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  migrant  workers  has  decreased  greatly  - 
ihere  were  14%  fewer  workers  in  1960  than  in 
1959. 

This  year,  practically  all  snap  beans  for  pro¬ 
cessing  were  harvested  by  machine  even  though 
the  harvester  costs  approximately  $13,000.  With 
the  decreased  number  of  migrant  laborers  now 
being  recruited  for  the  snap  bean  harvest,  the 
availability  of  labor  for  harvesting  fruit  crops 
such  as  cherries  is  of  increasing  concern  to  fruit 
growers. 

In  1959  New  York  cherry  growers  were  faced 
with  a  6  cents  per  pound  price  for  cherries,  and 
3  cents  per  pound  harvesting  cost.  At  that  time 
the  Cherrv  Growers  Association,  along  with  the 
New  York  State  Canners  and  Freezers  Associa¬ 
tion.  provided  a  grant  to  the  New  4  ork  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  York  State 
Fxperiment  Station  to  help  support  research 
for  methods  to  mechanically  harvest  cherries. 
Three  years  of  work  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 


— Courtesy:  Everett  Markwardt 

Top:  Joe  Nicholson,  Geneva,  New  York,  harvests  cherries  with  a  boom 
shaker  and  a  catching  screen. 


Bottom:  Here's  a  mechanical  tomato  harvester  being  demonstrated  at  the 
Joe  Morgano  farm  near  -Brant,  Erie  County,  New  York. 


are  here 


your  trade-in 
cash  payment 


Now’s  the  time  to  deal!  Your  IH  dealer  is  trading 
high  so  he  can  recondition  your  trade-in  before  field 
work  starts.  And  he’s  paying  cash  bonuses,  besides! 
Collect  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  on  your 
trade-in  and/or  down  payment.  Any  purchase  over 
$500,  from  a  tractor  to  twine,  pays  this  cash  bonus. 
Pocket  6%  interest  for  up  to  ten  months  on  many 
machines.  Your  interest  starts  as  soon  as  your  deal 
is  closed  .  .  .  runs  till  a  specified  date  just  before  the 
use  season  begins. 

You’re  guaranteed  against  a  price  increase  by  IH. 

And  you  get  a  cash  bonus  even  if  you  buy  your 
equipment  on  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan. 

Get  up  to  a  $100  bonus  just  by  trading  for  a  No.  46 
baler  by  December  1.  Collect  as  much  as  $883  on  a 
cotton  picker — up  to  $140  by  dealing  now  for  a  new 
Farmall  560  tractor. 

Trade  now'— time  is  money!  See  your  IH  dealer. 
Figure  a  deal.  Get  your  share  of  the  IH  "Shower 
of  Dollars.” 


Hurry  .  .  .  get  in  on  the  IH 
“Shower  of  Dollars ” 

The  sooner  you  trade , 
the  more  you  save! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


io 
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Wright 


The  all  purpose,  safe-to-use 


POWER  BLADE  SAW 


A  complete  family  of  fine  saws 


Whether  you’ve  owned  a  half-dozen  power 
saws  or  have  never  had  one  in  your  hands, 
the  Wright  Heavy-Duty  Power  Blade  Saw  will 
amaze  you  with  its  versatility,  its  downright 
usefulness.  It’s  safer,  too,  because  there's 
only  one  cutting  edge  and  no  chain  to  grab 
or  whip.  For  chalkline  carpentry  and  orchard 
pruning  it  leaves  smooth  mill-edges,  impos¬ 
sible  for  other  power  saws.  Yet,  it’s  got  the 
rugged  power  and  speed  for  felling  20-inch 

10,000  cutting  strokes 
per  minute 


trees  all  day!  Firewood  piles  up  fast  and 
easy;  and  the  Wright  is  perfect  for  limbing 
and  clearing.  Anything  you  can  reach,  you  can 
cut  .  .  .  with  a  Wright  20"  blade.  Valuable 
new  uses  turn  up  every  day — from  hay  cutting 
to  custom  butchering! 

°Nir  $10050 

Complete,  F.O.B. 
Sheboygan,  Wise. 


Wright,  POWER  SAWS 


FROM  $19350 

F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wise. 
17",  21",  25"  &  30" 
bars  and  chains 
available. 


NEW!  WRIGHT  CHAIN  SAW  -  C70 

By  far  the  most  chain  saw  per  dollar.  New 
POWER  SHIFT  gives  you  faster  starting,  extra 
lugging  power,  faster,  safer  cutting. 


WRIGHT 
COMPACT  POWER  BLADE  SAW 


ONLY  $1295“ 

Complete,  F.O.B . 
Sheboygan ,  Wise. 


Safest,  lightest,  easiest-handling  16"  power 
blade  saw  in  the  world.  Favorite  of  sportsmen 
and  suburbanites,  plenty  of  power  and  speed. 


THOMAS  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

=  ##!  Wright  Saw  Division,  Dept.  AA-1 

207  East  Broadway,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

Send  this  coupon  today! 

□  FREE  color  brochure  of  the  □  FREE  booklet!  plans  for  a 
Wright  complete  family  of  cabin  .  .  .  how  to  build  a 

fine  power  saws.  duck  blind,  picnic  table,  etc. 

NAME  _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ : _ i _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ i _ STATE _ 


I  his  modern  plant  at  Batavia  processes  millions  of  pounds  of  surplus  milk  each 
year.  Would  several  similar  plants  help  the  surplus  situation? 


O-AT-KA  Plant  Handles  Surplus 
Milk --Others  to  Follow 


HOW  BEST  can  surplus  milk  in 
the  Northeast  be  priced  and 
handled  to  the  advantage  of  dairy¬ 
men?  This  is  the  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  bothering  coop¬ 
erative  leaders. 

In  western  New  York  the  problem 
has  been  handled  by  forming  the 
O-AT-KA  Milk  Products  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  and  building  at  Batavia  a  mod¬ 
ern,  efficient  plant  to  manufacture 
surplus  milk.  Because  it  embodies 
the  latest  design  and  equipment,  this 
plant  is  unusually  efficient,  is  op¬ 
erated  at  a  profit,  and  therefore,  is 
ah  asset  to  dairymen  rather  than  a 
liability. 

The  O-AT-KA  Milk  Products  Coop¬ 
erative  was  organized  by  two  coop¬ 
eratives,  the  Genesee  Valley  Coop¬ 
eratives,  Inc.  and  Western  New 
York  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  both  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  At  present  other  cooperatives 
are  in  the  process  of  joining.  Fron¬ 
tier  Federated  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  an 
affiliation  of  Milk  Producers’  Co¬ 
operatives  in  the  Buffalo  ai’ea.  was 
admitted  to  membership  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  adding  about  60%  to  the 
number  of  producers  backing  the 
operation. 

Recently  O-AT-KA  announced 
plans  for  expansion.  A  new  202x74 
foot  warehouse  and  a  new  office  ad¬ 
dition  will  be  constructed  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $150,000,  while 
approximately  17  acres  of  land  was 
purchased  to  provide  space  for  the 
expansion,  as  well  as  for  possible 
future  growth. 

All  Milk  Welcome 

The  plant  started  operating  in 
May  of  1959,  and  in  1960  handled 
76,400,000  pounds  of  milk,  turning 
it  into  six  products  —  non-fat  dry 
milk  powder,  whole  milk  pdwder,  ice 
cream  blend,  cream,  condensed  skim 
milk,  and  condensed  whole  milk. 
The  plant  is  also  equipped  to  make 
butter. 

An  unusual  feature  is  that  the 
plant  facilities  are  not  restricted  to 
member  cooperatives.  Milk  is  glad¬ 
ly  accepted  from,  any  group,  on  the 
theory  that  the  greater  the  volume, 
the  less  will  be  the  overhead  per  unit 
of  product. 

Born  of  Conviction 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  one 
oi  the  spark  plu'gs  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  cooperative  and  building 
the  plant  was  Henry  Blewer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Cooperatives.  Henry  says: 

“Our  current  experience  leads  us 
to  believe  that  one  or  two  more  such 


plants  in  the  Northeast — if  jointly 
owned  and  fairly  managed  in  the 
interest  of  all,  and  coordinated  in 
sales  to  avoid  unnecessary  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  better  markets — could 
turn  the  growing  surpluses  in  the 
northeastern  areas  into  major  as¬ 
sets  to  producers  and  the  rural  com¬ 
munities,  rather  than  the  problems 
they  now  present.  Unnecessary  dup¬ 
lication  by  several  producer  groups 
would  destroy  their  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  We  are  sure  that  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  organizations  have 
the  experience,  and  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  goodwill  to  accomp¬ 
lish  this.” 

Built  to  Serve  a  Need 

The  plant  at  Batavia  was  built  be¬ 
cause  for  some  years  producers  serv¬ 
ing  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  mar¬ 
kets  had  found  difficulty  in  finding 
satisfactory  outlets  for  surplus  milk. 
Frequently  such  milk  was  disposed 
of  under  conditions  which  brought 
unnecessarily  low  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  at  a  time  when  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  western  New  York  was  in¬ 
creasing. 

Batavia  is  halfway  between  Roch¬ 
ester  and  Buffalo,  and  so  the  plant 
can  give  best  service  to  both  mar¬ 
kets.  While  some  products  have  been 
sold  to  the  government,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  O-AT-KA  plant  has 
been  active  in  developing  satisfac¬ 
tory  commercial  outlets,  and  in  that 
venture  has  made  some  real  prog¬ 
ress,  so  much  so  that  study  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  see  if  similar  plants  lo¬ 
cated  strategical ly  could  not  become 
a  decided  asset  to  Northeast  dairy¬ 
men. 

The  Mutual  Federation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Cooperatives  has  recently 
announced  plans  for  a  plant  to  be 
constructed  on  Route  5  near  Oneida. 
N.  Y.,  which  will  be  ready  for  opera 
tion  by  April  1,  1962.  While  some 
money  will  be  put  up  by  Mutual 
members,  the  plant  will  be  built  and 
managed  by  Arthur  V.  Robinson  of 
Laurel,  Maryland,  manager  of  the 
Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Coopei’ative.  Mutual  will  have  an  op¬ 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant. 

The  new  plant  will  handle  bulk 
milk  only,  supplied  through  a  x-ecent 
ly  oi'ganized  Mutual  Milk  Sales  Co¬ 
operative,  composed  at  present  of  11 
operating  cooperatives  and  1  bulk 
cooperative.  Mutual  points  out,  how- 
evei’,  that  participation  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  other  groups. 

The  plant  will  be  a  push-button 
operation,  manufactui'ing  at  the 
start  skim  milk  powder  and  buttei'. 
Mutual  members  have  pledged  a 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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yearly  average  of  half  a  million 
pounds  of  milk  a  day;  the  plant’s 
daily  capacity  will  be  a  million 
pounds. 

The  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  has  also  announced  plans 
for  a  large  milk  plant  to  process  ex¬ 
cess  milk.  Following  approval  by  the 
delegate  body  late  in  October,  the 
management  of  Eastern  is  negotia¬ 
ting  with  the  O-AT-KA  cooperative 
at  Batavia.  Eastern’s  thinking  is  to 
put  around  $250,000  in  a  new  plant, 
which  O-AT-KA  would  build  at  a  lo¬ 
cation  to  be  decided  on,  and  which 
they  also  would  operate. 

Primarily  the  purpose  of  the  plant, 
according  to  John  York,  executive 
secretary  of  Eastern,  is  not  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  operation  but  to  re¬ 
move  excess  milk  from  the  market, 
and  thereby  to  improve  Eastern’s 
bargaining  position;  also  to  improve 
the  present  milk  structure  during 
its  transition  to  bulk  tank  milk. 

Allen  Ostrander,  president  of  East¬ 
ern,  says  that  this  is  a  cooperative 
venture,  that  members  of  Eastern 
will  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  this 
plant  which  will  be  financed  from 
Association  funds  already  on  hand. 
It  is  hoped  the  plant  will  open  its 
doors  in  about  a  year. 

D1IIC  FIELD  DIRECTOR 

OWARD  B.  LOOMIS,  former  as¬ 
sociate  county  agricultural  agent 
in  Schoharie  County,  began  work 
September  1  as  Field  Service  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Dairy  Herd  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.  ✓ 

Born  in  1923  at  Palermo,  N.  Y., 
Loomis  was  raised  on  an  Oswego 
County  dairy 
farm.  From  1943 
to  1946,  he  served 
in  the  United 
States  Air  Force 
with  overseas 
duty  in  the  Pacific 
theatre.  In  1950  he 
was  graduated 
from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a 
Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in 
agriculture.  From  1950-52  Loomis 
worked  in  dairy  records  as  a  field- 
man  for  the  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Club,  followed  by  two  years  as  a 
dairy  cattle  artificial  inseminator. 

Since  1955  he  has  been  employed 
in  agricultural  extension  work. 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Steuben  County  (New  York)  4-H  Dairy 
Cattle  Judging  team  took  top  honors 
at  the  State  Fair.  Members  of  this 
year’s  team  are,  left  to  right:  seated, 
William  Finnerty,  Bath;  William  Bos- 
sard,  Hornell;  standing,  Don  Bossard, 
Hornell;  and  Gorman  Wheaton,  Co- 
hocton. 


how  the 

DAIRYMENS 

LEADUE 

will  face  a  year  of  challenge 

“Powerful  economic  and  other  pressures  are 
exerting  their  influence  upon  the  dairymen  of  the 
Northeast.  We  must  cope  with  these  pressures  and, 
when  possible,  turn  them  to  our  advantage. 

“The  sound  policies  developed  by  the  delegates  of 
17,000  League  farmers  at  the  annual  meeting 
outline  the  dramatic  challenges  we  face,  and 
what  we  plan  to  do  about  them.” 


Glenn  Talbott,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association 


This  is  where  the  Dairymen's  League  stands: 


1.  TAXIS 

Proposed  federal  legislation  to  change  the 
present  tax  status  of  cooperatives  will  continue 
to  be  opposed.  Such  taxation  infringes  upon 
the  rightful  relationships  of  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  the  cooperative  and  its  members. 

2.  UNION  PRESSURES 

Union  attempts  to  organize  farmers  will  be 
firmly  resisted.  The  cooperative  way  provides 
a  proven  effective  and  legal  system  of  repre¬ 
senting  farmers  in  bargaining  and  marketing. 
Proposed  management  by  organized  labor  is 
incompatible,  in  both  philosophy  and  function, 
with  the  farmer’s  best  interests. 

3.  MILK  ORDER  DEFENSE 

The  Dairymen’s  League  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  USDA  in  defending  the  integrity  of 
the  present  state-federal  milk  order  program. 

4.  ORDER  27  AMENDMENT 

Legislation  will  be  sought  to  'liberalize  the 
present  method  of  producers  voting  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  federal  milk  marketing  orders,  so  that 
producers  may  accept  or  reject  certain  order 
amendments  not  related  to  the  essential  price¬ 
fixing  section.  This  will  change  the  present 
situation  in  which  producers  must  approve 
every  Marketing  Order  amendment  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  stand  in 
danger  of  losing  the  entire  Order. 

5.  NATIONWIDE  MILK  LAWS 

The  League  will  urge  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  postpone  any  enactment  of  the 
so-called  “uniform  inspection  and  sanitation” 
laws  until  the  current  industry-wide  study  of 
a  national  milk  inspection  program  is  further 
along.  The  League  is  taking  part  in  this  con¬ 
tinuing  investigation. 

6.  UNIFIED  MARKETING  EFFORTS 


7.  SOUND  MILK  CONSUMPTION  PROGRAMS 

The  Dairymen’s  League  will  urge  support  of 
the  American  Dairy  Association  and  National 
Dairy  Council  milk  promotion  program  in  this 
area.  This  provides  a  consumer  education  and 
milk  advertising  program  until  a  federal  or 
federal-state  program  can  be  created  to  insure 
more  widespread  producer  and  handler 
participation. 

8.  MILK  SUPPLY 

The  League  will  make  a  thorough  study  of 
supply  management  and  quotas,  consulting 
with  the  officers  and  members  of  the  local 
League  units  to  reach  a  decision  advantageous 
to  all  dairymen. 

9.  ADEQUATE  BULK  TANK  INSPECTION 

Once-a-year  inspection  of  herds  by  veterinari¬ 
ans  on  farms  using  the  bulk  tank  method  of 
shipping  milk  will  be  sought  by  the  League. 
Present  four-times-per-year  inspection  of  such 
herds  as  now  required  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  is  costly  and  unnecessary. 
Once-a-year  inspection  for  bulk  producers  will 
give  them  equal  treatment  to  that  now 
accorded  can  shippers. 

|  What  happens  in  the  next  twelve  months 
|  is  of  vital  importance  to  you.  It's  essential 
|  that  you  be  informed  of  developments  on 
|  all  these  points.  To  be  sure  you  are  keeping 
|  pace  with  challenge  and  change,  mail  this 
|  coupon  today: 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  NEWS 
I  1 00  Park  Avenue  Send  Me 

|  New  York  17,  N.Y.  The  News 


Revision  of  the  federal  marketing  order  under 
which  qualified  cooperatives  receive  funds  for 
services  to  all  producers  in  the  market  will 
be  re-appraised  to  determine  whether  the 
cooperative  payments  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  requiring  greater  unity  of  effort 
among  the  qualified  cooperatives  in  represent- 
producers. 


I  want  to  receive  the  Dairymen's  League  News.  Here  is 

my  (check)  (money  order)  for  $ _ to  cover  a _ 

year  subscription. 

SAVE  ON  SUBSCRIPTION 

$1  for  1  year  $1.50  for  2  years  $2  for  3  years 
Name 

PLEASE  PRINT  ~ 

Post  Office_ Route 

State _ _ _ _ 

A- 11 
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6  NEW  MODELS 


to  choose  from 


PREFERRED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  FOR 

15  YEARS...  Poulan  Chain  Saws  have  been 
proved  for  15  years,  under  gruelling  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  job,  by  professional  sawyers  in 
the  woods.  Now  Poulan  sets  the  standard 
in  expanding  areas  with  a  choice  of  six 
new  models  designed,  powered  and  priced 
for  every  cutting  requirement.  Experience, 
craftsmanship  and  precision  machining 
makes  every  Poulan  a  quality  tool.  Weight 
for  weight  .  .  .  dollar  fo.r  dollar  .  .  .  each 
Poulan  Chain  Saw  packs  more  power  than 
any  other  quality  saw  you  can  buy. 


•  EASIER  STARTING 

•  BALANCED  DESIGN 

•  UNITIZED  CONSTRUCTION 

•  WORK  GROUPED  CONTROLS 

•  ENCLOSED  CARBURETOR 
AND  AIR  FILTER 


POULAN 


\ 

See  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration 


A  I  N  S  AW  S 


SHREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA 


Manufactured  by  BEAIRD-POULAN,  INC. 


Distributed  by— 

Uebler's  Carl  R.  Kenyon 

Vernon,  New  York  Warrensburg,  New  York 


rO 


WAGON  GEA 


NOW  YOU  CAN  GET 
THE  MOST  WANTED 
FARM  EQUIPMENT - 

AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICE  EVER! 

IS  PRICE  THE  REASON  YOU  HAVEN'T 
PURCHASED  THE  MACHINERY  YOU 
REALLY  SHOULD  HAVE?  Well,  here's 
your  answer!  Through  Rocket  Age  En¬ 
gineering  Applied  To  Farming  you  can 
now  buy  this  superior,  serviceable  ma¬ 
chinery  at  prices  realistically  in  line 
with  today's  agricultural  economy. 

SEE  YOUR  YETTER  DEALER  TODAY  OR 
WRITE  YETTER  FOR  LITERATURE. 


A  true  example  of  ROCKET  AGE  ENGI¬ 
NEERING,  this  5  ton  wagon  gear  has 
all  the  features  of  costlier  units  but  is 
priced  surprisingly  low  .  .  .  Adjustable 
tie  rod  automotive  type  steering,  14" 
or  15"  wheels,  variable  length  reach 
from  81"  to  117",  free  floating  rear 
truck  and  2 ’/2 "  x  6"  bolsters  are  only 
a  few  of  its  outstanding  features. 


OTHER  YETTER  PRODUCTS  FOR 
MORE  PROFITABLE  FARMING 

Gravity  Flow  Box 
Wheel  Mounted 
Disc  Harrow 
"Soil  Conditioner" 
Minimum  Til¬ 
lage  Implement 


Disc  Coulter  Jointers 
Cultiguard 
Hydraulic  Pump 
Rotary  Hoe 
Trashboard 
Wheel  Cieaner 


ROTARY  CUTTER 

Has  everything  you  need  for  all  kinds 
of  cutting  jobs.  The  "frills"  and  un¬ 
necessary  additions  have  been  left  off 
fhis  cutter  so  you  can  buy  it  at  prices 
lower  than  any  comparable  unit  on  the 
market.  Yet,  you  will  have  a  stronger 
unit  that  will  cut  anything  an  ordinary 
farm  tractor  will  push  over  .  .  .  full 
60  inch  swath. 


HAY  CONDITIONER 


DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  ' 


Here  is  the  hay  conditioner  that  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  good  features  wanted  in 
conditioners.  It  is  built  rugged  for 
long  life,  designed  and  engineered 
for  many  years  of  service. 


SEVERAL  kinds  of  lice  and  mites 
are  external  parasites  of  poultry. 
Six  species  of  lice  have  been  taken 
from  chickens,  but  of  these,  only 
the  body  louse,  the  shaft  louse,  and 
occasionally  the  fluff  louse,  are  ec¬ 
onomically  important.  Reduced  egg 
production  and  weight  gains,  re¬ 
duced  fertility  and  lowered  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  usually  result  from 
louse  infestations. 

Two  mites  are  important  as  para¬ 
sites.  Chicken  mites,  or  so-called  red 
mites,  live  in  cracks  and  crevices  in 
the  roosts  and  suck  the  bird’s  blood 
at  night.  Northern  fowl  mites  live 
on  the  .hen  all  the  time.  Under  ideal 
conditions  of  temperature  and  hu 
midity  thousands  of  these  mites  can 
occur  on  a  single  chicken. 

Older  Control  Methods 

Dust  treatments  applied  to  indi 
vidual  birds,  to  pen  floor  area,  and 
to  nest  boxes  have  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  chemical  control 
method.  Likewise,  water  and  oil 
base  sprays  and  roost  “paints”  have 
been  employed.  Dusts  of  sulfur  or 
sodium  fluoride,  and  sprays  of  kero¬ 
sene,  crude  petroleum  and  creosote 
gave  only  fair  control  and  injured 
the  birds  when  used  improperly. 

Nicotine  sulfate,  however,  used  as 
a  40%  roost  paint  or  4%  spray  to 
roost  surfaces  is  still  used  success¬ 
fully  by  many  poultrymen.  Anthra¬ 
cene  oil  (“earbolineum”)  was  first 
used  in  the  1930’s  as  a  roost  spray 
against  chicken  mites,  and  is  still  the 
favorite  of  poultrymen  for  this  pest. 

After  the  Second  World  War, 
DDT,  malathion,  benzene  hexachlor- 
ide,  lindane,  and  chtordane  came  in¬ 
to  use. 

Recent  advances  in  methods  of  de 
tection  of  insecticide  residues  in 
meat  and  eggs  have  eliminated  BHC 
(benzene  hexachloride)  and  lindane 
from  the  picture.  These  materials 
should  not  be  used  in  a  poultry 
house  or  on  the  birds;  DDT  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  birds. 

Current  Recommendations 
Lice 

Conventional  housing  —  Body,  shaft, 
and  fluff  lice  may  be  completely  con 
trolled  in  conventional  operations  by 
spraying  the  roosts  and  roosting 
areas  with  a  2%  malathion  spray 
(  %  cup  57%  malathion  emulsifiable 
per  gallon  of  water).  Floor  and  lit¬ 
ter  treatments  with  4%  malathion 
dust  at  1  lb.  per  50  square  feet  are 
also  effective.  Nest  boxes  may  be 
treated  by  scattering  1  tablespoon 


Author  Joe  Foulk  uses  a  portable 
electric  mist  machine  to  apply  insecti¬ 
cide. 


For  Lousy 
Hens  Only! 


By  JOSEPH  D.  FOULK 
Department  of  Entomology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


of  the  4%  malathion  dust  in  each 
box. 

Caged  layers  —Caged  layers  may  be 
sprayed  with  Vs%  malathion  from  a 
compressed  air  sprayer  at  the  rate 
of  1  gallon  per  100  birds.  This  type 
of  spray  should  be  directed  above 
and  below  the  birds. 

In  recent  tests,  portable  aerosol 
machines  have  given  excellent  re 
suits.  These  machines  deliver  a  mist 
spray  that  can  be  aimed  directly  at 
the  caged  birds.  The  air  blast  and 
noise  will  not  cause  drop  off  in  egg 
production  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  until  night  for  application. 

Chicken  Mites 

Conventional  housing  —  Chicken 
mites  may  be  best  controlled  in  a 
poultry  house  by  spraying  all  roost¬ 
ing  areas,  walls,  floor  areas  and  nest 
boxes  with  a  2%  malathion  or  a  4% 
DDT  spray.  Remove  all  birds  from 
the  pen  before  treating  with  DDT 
and  don’t  spray  the  birds  directly 
with  it..  A  4%  DDT  spray  may  be 
made  by  adding  1  gallon  of  25% 
DDT  emulsifiable  concentrate  to  5 
gallons  of  water. 

Carbolineum,  or  a  mixture  of  half 
earbolineum  and  half  fuel  oil,  may 
be  sprayed  on  all  woodwork  of  a 
newly-cleaned  pen  for  chicken  mite 
control.  Pens  treated  with  carbolin¬ 
eum  should  be  allowed  to  air  out 
several  days  before  introducing  any 
birds.  Do  not  treat  the  birds  with 
this  material. 

Caged  layers  —  Chicken  mites  arc 
not  usually  a  pest  of  caged  chickens. 
A  %  %  malathion  spray  applied  to 
wire  and  birds  will  control  chicken 
mites  if  they  occur  here. 

Northern  Fowl  Mites 

Conventional  housing — Nicotine  sul¬ 
fate  as  a  40%  roost  paint  (Black 
Leaf  40),  applied  twice  at  10-day 
intervals,  will  give  good  control  if 
enough  is  put  on  (at  least  1  pint 
per  200  linear  feet  of  roost)  and  if 
it  is  carefully  and  thoroughly 
applied.  Additional  applications  re¬ 
peated  at  10-day  intervals  may  be 
necessary  for  complete  cleanup.  Spot 
or  single  treatments  are  ineffective 
for  over-all  control. 

Malathion  used  as  a  dust  litter- 
treatment  has  failed  to  control 
northern  fowl  mites  infesting  some 
flocks. 

Caged  layers  — Northern  fowl  mites 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
external  parasite  of  caged  birds  in 
the  Northeast.  At  the  present  time, 

[C  sntinued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Country  Pastor 


Gratitude 

HE  GRACE  of  appreciation  is  a 
quality  of  relation  to  others 
which  can  be  developed  by  expres¬ 
sion.  One  of  its  public  forms  is 
called  Thanksgiving.  Is  once  a  year 
enough?  Are  there  not  many  rea 
sons  for  gratitude?  An  ancient  king 
once  voiced  his 
bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  :“How  sharp¬ 
er  than  a  serpent’s 
tooth  to  have  a 
thankless  child!” 

Does  the  King 
of  All  Creation 
feel  the  same 
about  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  delinquency 
in  expressing 
thanks?  It  can  be 
expressed  without 
words — in  thanks- 
living!  The  spirit  of  appreciation  for 
cur  many  blessings  as  Americans, 
Christians,  persons,  is  an  attitude 
of  life.  It  yields  up  a  voice  of  praise 
in  a  doxology  of  action. 

Thanksgiving  means  sharing.  It 
has  to  be  literally  interpreted  in 
terms  of  material  and  personal  acts. 
Many  times  “needs”  are  not  for 
things — they  are  for  understanding, 
for  confidence,  sympathy,  encourage¬ 
ment,  even  companionship  —  some¬ 
thing  to  cheer  one  up! 

The  truly  sharing  soul  feels  the 
uplift  of  spirit.  More  generous  giving 
of  ourselves  with  whatever  we  share 
results  in  an  inner  glow  of  warmth. 
You  need  not  feel  lonely  while  an¬ 
other  needs  what  you  can  give.  Don’t 
withhold  it.  Your  surplus  might 
spoil  on  your  hands.  Let’s  practice 
thanksliving! 


FOR  LOUSY  HENS  ONLY! 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

malathion  sprays  of  strength 

may  be  used  to  treat  caged  birds. 
Here,  as  for  louse  control,  1  gallon 
of  spray  per  100  birds  is  the  rule. 

New  Materials 

Sevin  and  Korlan  insecticides  were 
very  promising  in  large  scale  field 
tests  conducted  against  northern 
fowl  mites  during  the  winter  of  1960- 
61.  Sevin  as  3%  and  10%  dusts  gave 
almost  perfect  control  for  up  to  10 
weeks  after  treatment  when  applied 
to  litter  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  50 
square  feet.  A  5%  Korlan  dust,  used 
at  the  same  rate,  also  controlled  the 
mites  for  up  to  two  months. 

Mist  sprays  of  these  two  materials 
were  for  the  most  part  satisfactory, 
with  a  4%  spray  of  the  Sevin  flow- 
able  formulation  giving  good  control 
in  cage  operations  for  six  months, 
and  a  4%  Korlan  spray  for  four 
months.  Experiments  suggest  that  1 
gallon  of  mist  spray  will  cover  1,000 
birds,  but  exact  rate  depends  on  bird 
density  and  size  of  house.  Mist 
sprays  of  Korlan  worked  equally 
well  on  conventionally  housed  birds, 
but  Sevin  did  not. 

Neither  Sevin  nor  Korlan  are  yet 
cleared  for  use  on  chickens  or  other 
poultry.  Studies  of  treated  birds 
show  no  insecticide  residues  in  meat 
or  eggs  when  used  properly.  How¬ 
ever,  no  new  insecticide  should  be 
used  until  cleared  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  use  Sevin  later  on  this 
year  as  label  clearance  appears  im¬ 
minent;  Korlan  clearance  may  be 
slower. 


EMPIRE  STATE 
FARM  SHOW 

A  GALAXY  OF  top  speakers  and 
panelists  will  be  featured  at  the 
Second  Annual  Empire  State  Farm 
Show  in  the  Syracuse  War  Mem¬ 
orial  on  December  6-8,  in  addition 
to  a  growing  list  of  exhibitors  of 
farm  supplies,  equipment  and  ser 
vices.  Headline  speaker  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  6  will  be  Maine 
Congressman  Clifford  G.  McIntyre, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master  of  the 


National  Grange,  will  be  featured 
the  afternoon  of  December  7. 

He  will  be  followed  by  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  moderated  by  Herbert  R. 
Kling,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Milk  Control  of  the  N.Y.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  &  Markets. 
Spokesmen  for  the  four  major  dairy 
cooperatives  will  examine  the  “Co 
operatives’  Viewpoint  of  a  Better 
New  York  State  Dairy  Industry.” 
Panelists  include:  John  C.  York, 
executive  secretary  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association; 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  director  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 


sociation;  Robert  C.  Forsythe,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency; 
and  Daniel  J.  Carey,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Mutual  Federation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Cooperatives. 

Friday  afternoon  the  audience  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  quiz  the 
dairy  cooperative  panelists. 

The  N.Y.S.  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  the  N.Y.S.  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  and  the  Northeast 
Region  of  the  National  Produce 
Market  Managers  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  during 
the  three-day  show. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
ON  AUREOMYCIN 
CRUMBLES -GET 
YOURS  TODAY! 


If  you  milk  cows,  feed  beef  cattle,  or  raise  hogs 
or  sheep,  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  can  put 
“ More  Money  in  Your  Pocket”  Let  them  prove  it! 


Go  to  your  regular  feed  dealer  or 
supplier  of  veterinary  products 
and  ask  for  your  FREE  1-lb. 
sample  of  AUREOMYCIN®  Crum¬ 
bles.  Take  it  home  and  try  it  on 
a  few  animals. 

Yes,  a  1-lb.  sample  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  you  to  see  results,  for 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  go  a 
long  way.  You  use  AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles  by  the  tablespoonful! 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  keep 
dairy  cows  in  top  health  for  top 
production ;  fight  off  disease  and 
make  for  faster  weight  gains  in 
your  hog  lot;  protect  against 
disease  and  give  faster  growth 
and  better  feed  efficiency  in  your 
cattle  feed  lot ;  and  get  your 
lambs  on  full  feed  faster  while 
protecting  them  against  entero- „ 
toxemia. 

To  use  AUREOMYCIN  Crum¬ 
bles  effectively  you  do  not  need 
to  change  your  present  ration  or 
in  any  other  way  vary  your  pres¬ 
ent  management  practices.  Just 
top  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  on 


Look  for  this  AUREOMYCIN  “More 
Money  in  Your  Pocket'’  display  at 
your  dealers.  Get  your -FREE  sample 
of  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  —  try  it 
and  see  the  results  for  yourself! 


your  present  regular  ration. 

The  best  way  to  know  what 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  can  do 
for  you  is  to  try  them  and  see  the 
results  for  yourself.  This  offer  is 
limited,  so  go  to  your  dealer  now 
and  get  that  free  sample.  At  the 
same  time,  get  your  copy  of  the 
aureomycin  Crumbles  booklet 
that  gives  complete  instruction 
for  using  this  great  product. 

And,  as  part  of  this  special 
offer,  we  will  send  you  all  of  the 
six  items  below  if  you  will  cut 
the  insigne  from  the  front  of  a 
50-lb.  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  bag 
and  mail  it  as  instructed !  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Division,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  ® AUREOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark 
for  chlortetracy cline. 

The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Alioays  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  their  directions  for  use. 


1  —  Packet  of  10  “Treated  Cow’’  Stickers 


1  —  Packet  of  Mastitis  test  blotters 


1  —  8-oz.  measuring  cup 


1  -  Can  of  AUREOMYCIN  First  Aid  Spray 


4 
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3 

i 
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1  —  Bullet-type  pocket  pen 


1  -  Syringe  of  AUREOMYCIN  for  Mastitis 


Special  offer  —  mail  the  insigne  from  the  front  of  a  50-lb.  AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles  bag,  as  instructed,  and  receive  all  of  these  items  FREE. 

CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 

CRUMBLES 


■f 4.  —  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1961 


Defends  Dairy  Records 


YOU  published  in  your  August  is¬ 
sue  under  “Readers  Tell  us!”  a 
letter  relative  to  Central  Processing 
(IBM)  DHIA  records  service,  to 
which  I  must  reply.  The  writer  ex¬ 
presses  dislike  for  the  modern  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  since  Central  Process¬ 
ing  was  introduced  late  in  1956,  700 
of  our  DHIA  and  almost  600  of 
Owner  Sampler  business  has  chang¬ 
ed  to  C.P. 

This  change  has  been  voluntary, 
made  according  to  individual  prefer¬ 
ence.  In  only  two  county  coopera¬ 
tives  has  transfer  been  mandated 
and  then  upon  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  for  very  strong  local  ser¬ 


vice  advantages.  Extremely  few 
members  have  ever  expressed  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  old  system,  once  they 
have  familiarized  themselves  with 
the  new.  Since  introduction  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Processing,  volume  of  herds  on 
Owner  Sampler  has  increased  from 
approximately  2.600  to  3,300. 

There  is  almost  never  a  good  rea¬ 
son  to  take  herdbooks  away  from 
the  farm,  certainly  not  for  a  week; 
information  is  therefore  always  im¬ 
mediately  accessible  to  the  herd 
owner  or  prospective  cattle  buyers. 

Aside  from  advantages  of  the  re¬ 
cord  itself,  high  speed  electronic 
computers  make  possible  such  ad¬ 


vances  as  more  accurate  evaluation 
of  bulls,  and  therefore  more  accu¬ 
rate  selection  for  either  natural  ser¬ 
vice  or  artificial  breeding.  They  are 
making  possible  a  much  more  x’efin- 
ed  herd  breeding  analysis,  now  being 
used  by  a  considerable  number  of 
members.  Of  particular  significance 
to  present  and  prospective  members, 
mechanization  vastly  improves  our 
processing  efficiency. 

A  DHIA  supervisor  can  handle 
more  herds,  without  the  dreary 
hours  of  hand  calculation.  He  can 
test  large  DHIA  herds  in  one  day, 
with  complete  service,  and  test  two 
or  three  Owner  Sampler  besides. 
This  means  a  more  attractive  job, 
more  satisfied  employees,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  more  stable  and  dependable 
service.  It  also  makes  the  lower 


cost — but  just  as  useful — -Owner 
Sampler  service  available  to  more 
dairymen. 

A  final  point;  specifically  because 
Central  Processing  provides  largo 
volumes  of- information,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  in  punch  card  form,  Cornell 
(and  other  institutions)  are  conduct¬ 
ing  intensive  research  aimed  at  fur¬ 
ther  additions  and  refinements  to 
service,  and  more  profitable  dairy¬ 
ing.  Our  industry  must  constantly 
advance  knowledge  to  keep  in  step 
with  other  segments  of  society;  mo¬ 
dern  methods  are  essential.— N.  W. 
Rollins,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  DHIC 

DAIKYMAX  I1IEIKS 
VARIOUS  SILAGES 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  with  corn  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  down  equipment  costs  and 
labor.  For  two  years  I  have  been 
growing  corn  in 
16”  rows.  I  have 
chosen  a  rather 
early  variety,  so 
that  it  won’t  get 
too  big  to  harvest 
with  a  forage  har¬ 
vester  with  a 
grass  head. 

I  found  that  this 
forage  harvester 
tends  to  flatten' 
the  corn,  so  a  year 
ago  I  put  in  some 
millet,  with  t  h  e 
idea  that  it  would  help  to  hold  the 
corn  erect.  This  year  I  added  some 
soybeans,  one  bushel  of  beans  to 
two  of  corn,  which  means  approxi 
mately  the  same  number  of  seeds 
per  bushel. 

Grew  Sorghum 

Before  I  started  this  experiment 
I  grew  some  sorghum  for  silage.  We 
liked  it  fairly  well,  but  Professor 
Ralph  Krenzin  of  Cornell  showed 
me  some  figures  indicating  that  we 
would  get  more  tonnage  with  corn, 
and  considerably  more  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  per  acre.  The  sorghum 
was  drilled  solid  in  8”  rows. 

We  used  a  pre-emergence  spray  of 
dinitro  weedkiller  this  year  to  con¬ 
trol  broadleaf  weeds,  and  I  don’t 
plan  on  cultivating  the  corn.  This 
year  the  corn  was  planted  on  sod.  It 
was  manured  last  winter,  in  fact, 
some  of  it  was  manured  twice.  We 
also  used  about  500  pounds  of  16-8-8 
fertilizer  per  acre. 

To  check  up  on  my  conclusions,  I 
had  some  T.D.N.  analyses  run,  with 
the  following  results: 


June  IS  Dry  Matter 

pe>  cwt. 

T  ons 

TDN  per 
acre 

Grass  Silage, 

as  fed 

13.6 

9 

2448 

Soi'ghum  and 

millet,  as  fed 

17.8 

18 

6408 

Corn  (16”  rows) 
as  fed 

18.5 

21 

7770 

Strictly  as  an  experiment,  I  seeded 
a  legume-grass  mixture  in  part  of 
the  corn  this  year  just  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

Speaking  of  equipment,  we  have  a 
combination  mower  crusher.  We 
make  direct-cut  grass  silage,  and  we 
also  chop  dry  hay  and  finish  it  off 
with  a  mow  drier.  We  haven’t  added 
anything  to  the  grass  silage,  one  rea¬ 
son  being  that  it  tends  to  slow  up 
the  operation. 

We  milk  around  40  cows,  and  have 
about  700  hens.  We  do  some  bottling, 
and  sell  about  600  quarts  of  milk 
and  all  the  eggs  we  produce  right 
here  at  the  farm.  —  Elliott  Kidder, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TONGANOXIE 

MILKING  SYSTEM 


TONGANOXIE  is  a  Bobson  8ros.  Co.  Irodemork. 


Possibly  the  Very  Best 
Cow  Milking  Anybody  Has  Ever  Seen! 


Babson  Bros  Co.  of  New  York 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  —  Dept.  AA 
Syracuse  1,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

I  sure  DO  want  to  know  more  about  your 
TONGANOXIE  Milking  System.  Please  mail 
me  a  descriptive  folder. 


Name 


Address 


Town  . . . Slate 

I  milk . cows  by . 


immH 

l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
I 
l 
I 
i 

l 

■ 


.machine. 


TONGANOXIE  brings  new  thinking  and  new  performing  to 
the  business  of  cow  milking. 

New  milking  speed,  greater  protection  for  teats  and  udders, 
more  milk  and  more  fat,  plus  a  shining  bright  and  really 
comfortable  place  for  you  and  your  cows. 

TONGANOXIE  is  the  positive  milking  system  —  positive  TUG 
&  PULL  —  positive  differential,  positive  cleaning  of  both  vac¬ 
uum  and  milk  line. 

Not  everybody  can  have  a  TONGANOXIE  but  anybody  can 
know  all  about  it— just  mail  the  coupon.  Bobson  Bros.  Co.,  1961 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  New  York 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Kansas  City  •  Minneapolis  •  Sacramento  •  Seattle  *  Toronto 
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How  Will  He  Sell  Them? 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 


tivity  in  the  field  of  marketing  are 
encouraging.  But  if  these  and  other 
cooperative  marketing  ventures  are 
to  succeed,  a  good  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  rest  on  the  farmer 
members  themselves. 

As  I  study,  observe,  and  work  with 
marketing  organizations,  I  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  there 
are  certain  key  points  on  which  co¬ 
operatives  succeed  or  fail.  These 
might  be  stated  as  questions — ques¬ 
tions  which  farmers  could  well  ask 
themselves  as  they  set  out  to  launch 
a  marketing  cooperative. 

1.  Who  are  our  customers  and 
what  do  they  want? 

In  the  food  business  the  immediate 
customer  is  the  buyer,  usually  a 
chain  store  buyer.  The  final  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  housewife.  To  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  housewife  wants, 
just  think  about  what  you  want 
when  you  buy  something  for  your 
farm.  You  want — you  demand — you 
insist  on — a  reliable  supply  of  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  at  a  competitive 
price.  The  housewife  is  no  different. 

Because  housewives  act  that  way, 
buyers  act  that  way.  So  the  coop¬ 
erative  must  be  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  give  the  buyers  what  they 
want.  And  that  means  the  coopera¬ 
tive  will  need  to  look  to  its  farmer- 
members  to  produce  and  deliver  fhe 
kind  and  quality  of  goods  that  the 
market  requires. 

2.  How  much  money  are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  con¬ 
trol  follows  capital.  Farmers  who 
set  up  a  cooperative  and  expect  to 
retain  control  of  it  will  also  need  to 
furnish  some  of  the  capital.  Several 
cooperatives  recently  have  been  fin¬ 
anced  on  the  basis  of  farmer  invest¬ 
ment  proportional  to  expected  use. 
This  seems  to  me  like  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Most  of  you  will  readily  admit , 
also  that  when  you  have  your  own 
money  in  a  venture  you  will  watch 
it  more  carefully  and  give  more  in 
time  and  thought  to  its  operations. 

3.  Are  we  willing  to  back  research 
and  promotion  programs? 

In  the  past  most  of  the  research  in 
the  farm  product  field  has  been 
done  by  commercial  concerns.  New 
products  have  been  developed  and 
new  methods  of  processing  and 
packaging  of  food.  Research  has 
also  produced  substitutes  for  farm 
products.  It  is  only  common  sense 
to  say  that  research  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  farmers' should  at  least 
partly  be  paid  for  by  farmers. 

Today’s  housewife  has  a  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  foods  from  which  to  choose, 
and  what  she  actually  buys  is 
greatly  influenced  by  advertising 
and  promotion.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  a  modern  chain  store  where 
there  is  no  clerk  to  push  a  particu¬ 
lar  item.  The  housewife  chooses 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  she  has  seen  or  heard  and  the 
packaging  and  promotion  which  she 
sees  when  she  shops. 

4.  Can  we  afford  to  pay  the  kind 
of  men  we  need? 

The  food  business  is  possibly  the 
most  competitive  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
companies  in  America  are  in  it.  To 
compete  with  these  companies, 
farmers  must  have  on  their  payroll 
men  of  great  experience  and  man¬ 
agement  skill.  Such  men  don’t  come 
cheap. 

5.  Will  we  stick  with  the  coopera¬ 
tive  we  are  building? 


A  marketing  cooperative  cannot 
prosper  when  its  members  sell  their 
top  quality  products  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  buyer  and  deliver  second  grade 
or  culls  to  their  cooperative.  There 
are  two  important  reasons  for  this 
— first,  it  is  obvious  that  a  coopera¬ 
tive  can  never  build  a  reputation  for 
quality  unless  it  has  quality  produce 
to  handle;  second,  it  can  never  build 
the  volume  necessary  to  be  efficient 
when  it  handles  only  a  part  of  the 
products  of  its  members. 

A  buyer  is  sometimes  willing  to 
pay  a  temporary  premium  in  order 
to  eliminate  competition,  marketing 
costs  can  be  hidden  so  the  food  pro¬ 


ducers  do  not  see  them,  and  doubts 
about  the  cooperative  venture  can  be 
cleverly  planted  in  the  minds  of 
members. 

Many  cooperatives  have  found 
that  a  strong,  enforceable  contract 
with  the  member  is  the  best  means 
of  assuring  a  reliable  supply  of 
quality  products. 

6.  Is  our  cooperative  big  enough  to 
be  effective? 

Unquestionably  a  small  coopera¬ 
tive  can  do  a  good  job  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  For  that  matter,  an 
individual  farmer  may  grasp  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  direct  to  consumers, 
or  more  likely,  to  retailers.  But 
neither  individual  selling  nor  small 
cooperatives  can  solve  all  food  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  For  one  thing,  it  is 


quite  as  destructive  when  many 
small  cooperatives  compete  with 
each  other  as  when  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  compete  for  a  market. 

For  another  thing,  in  recent  years 
food  buyers  have  tended  to  become 
fewer  and  bigger.  To  give  food  pro¬ 
ducers  adequate  bargaining  power, 
it  seems  essential  in  many  cases  for 
small  cooperatives  to  combine  into 
one  larger  unit. 

Cooperative  marketing  does  have 
advantages.  It  also  has  handicaps. 
Many  of  the  factors  which  make  for 
success  or  failure  come  back  to  the 
members  themselves  —  how  they  or¬ 
ganize  their  cooperative,  how  they 
use  it,  how  they  work  with  it.  That 
is  why  I  believe  that  the  farmer  is 
a  key  man — maybe  the  key  man — 
in  marketing. 


90-day 


Only  one 
chain  saw 
>  you  a  full 
y  warranty 


And  that  one  is  Pioneer.  Take  quality. 
Dependability.  And  performance.  Every¬ 
body  promises  them.  But  only  Pioneer 
backs  its  promises  (and  its  engines)  with 
an  ironclad  90-day  warranty  on  both 
parts  and  labor.  And  there’s  an  extra 
bonus,  you  get  30  days  on  the  bar  and 
chain.  That  warranty  is  your  guarantee 
that  Pioneer  delivers  on  value  as  well  as 
on  its  promises.  But  test  the  lightning- 
fast  action  of  a  Pioneer  chain  saw  for 
yourself.  Try  its  easy  starting  .  .  .  Heft 
its  compact  power .  .  .  compare  its  easy 
balance.  Then  cut  with  it  once  and  you’ll 
knowwhy  only  rugged  Pioneercan  stand 
so  squarely  behind  its  dealers  and  its 
saws.  The  dependable  new  lightweight 
Pioneer  models  are  at  your  dealer’s  now. 
Priced  as  low  as  $149.95  with  12"  bar  and 
chain,  f.o.b.  Waukegan,  Illinois.  Cali  him 
today  for  a  demonstration. 


IONEER 


CHAIN  SAWS 

®a  product  of  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  Waukegan,  Illinois 

MAKERS  OF  JOHNSON,  EVINRUDE,  GALE,  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
LAWN-BOY  POWER  MOWERS  •  CUSHMAN  UTILITY  VEHICLES 
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Keep  ’em  milking 


with  Pen-FZ 


wins  the  fight 
against  mastitis 

Pen-FZ  offers  a  powerful  combination  —  a  “two- 

• 

fisted”  approach  to  mastitis  control:  (1)  exclu¬ 
sive  nitrofurazone  ...  (2)  plus  an  antibiotic. 

Antibiotics  slow  reproduction  of  mastitis 
organisms,  but  do  not  kill.  The  nitrofurans  kill 
germs  by  starvation. 

Containing  both,  Pen-FZ  achieves  effective¬ 
ness  unequalled  by  other  mastitis  treatments. 

Keep  your  cows  milking  .  .  .  protect  your  herd 
health  with  Pen-FZ.  Available  in  syringes  or 
tubes. 


Note:  Milk  from  producing  cows  must  be 
withheld  from  human  consumption  for  72 
hours  following  treatment  with  Pen-FZ. 

AH-29 


Dairy  health  products  that  work 


Udder  Ointment  — keeps  udders 
in  peak  milking  condition 

Calf  Scour  Tabs  —  fights  calf 
scours  and  pneumonia 

POL  —  removes  horns  safely 
and  painlessly 

NFZ  Puffer — protection  against 
infection  from  wounds,  excel¬ 
lent  for  pinkeye  treatment. 


FREE  2-oz.  jar  of  Udder 
Ointment  in  special  Pen-FZ  Udder 
Care  Kit.  Look  for  the  colorful  counter 
display  at  your  drug,  feed  or  farm  supply 
store.  Ask  for  “Pen-eff-zee." 


Treat  dry  cows  to  help 
prevent  “freshening  flare-up” 

If  you  have  cows  with  a  history  of  mastitis  when  in  production, 
treat  them  when  they’re  dry  to  help  prevent“freshening  flare-up.” 

Pen-FZ  treatment  of  dry  cows  eliminates  the  problem  of  with¬ 
holding  milk  from  market  after  treatment.  To  reduce  mastitis 
recurrence  in  your  herd,  follow  the  Pen-FZ- "dry  cow”  treatment 
program : 

For  average  problem  —  inject  Pen-FZ  in  each  quarter  after  last 
milking. 

For  chronic  problem  —  inject  Pen-FZ  in  each  quarter  immediately 
after  last  milking.  Repeat  treatment  once  per  week  for  2  weeks. 


^  Write  for  free  mastitis  folder, 
‘‘Prevent  Freshening  Flare-up." 


PUT  MORE  HEALTH  INTO  LIFE 
BY  STARVING  GERMS  TO  DEATH 


nitrofurans 


HESS  A  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Division  of  Richardson-Merrell  Inc. 


Machinery  Storage 


Most  every  farm  today  has  quite 
an  equipment  inventory:  ours  is  no 
exception.  We  figure  we  can’t  make 
money  any  faster  than  by  keeping 
our  own  machinery  in  shape  so  it’s 
ready  to  go  when  it’s  needed. 

For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that 
storing  machinery  in  barns  is  not 
only  unhandy  but  also  an  extra  fire 
hazard,  we  recently  built  a  30’  x  68’ 
pole  toolshed.  A  farm  shop  is  par¬ 
titioned  off  at  one  end  so  we  can 
work  in  heated  comfort.  The  shop 
has  a  rolling  door  on  the  front,  but 
the  other  bents  are  left  open. 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
in  our  shop  is  the  180  ampere  elec¬ 
tric  welder.  I’d  hate  to  be  without 
it;  when  it’s  needed,  it’s  needed  bad¬ 
ly.  For  ten  years  now  the  only 
"maintenance”  on  it  has  been  pur¬ 
chasing  welding  rods.  It  has  been 
used  to  hard  surface  plow  points  and 
cultivator  teeth,  build  small  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  trailers,  and  repair  an 
endless  number  of  items. 

The  shed  has  galvanized  steel  roof 
and  siding,  truss  rafters  made  of 
2  x  10’s  (no  center  posts),  and  front 
openings  in  each  bent  14’  high.  Four 
bents  are  13’  wide,  one  is  16’.  Five 
men  took  just  214  days  to  ei’ect  the 
whole  thing,  a  rather  comforting 
thought  when  you  wonder  how  a 
herd  could  be  housed  quickly  in  case 
a  fire  or  windstorm  took  the  barn. 

As  a  sidelight  on  equipment,  we’ve 
been  growing  corn  for  three  years 
in  a  row  on  a  level  field  right  next 
to  the  barn.  It’s  handy  for  spreading 
manure  and  makes  efficient  use  of 
chopper,  blower,  tractor,  and  wa¬ 
gons.  We  had  a  whopper  of  a  crop 
this  year  the  third  time  around. 

—  James  A.  Young ,  Jr.,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. 


I<>4k«lin<:  Automation 

We  use  an  8  ton  steel  bulk  bin  to 
store  cow  feed  and  have  an  auto¬ 
matic  poultry  feeder  to  deliver  feed 
to  hoppers  above  the  milking  parlor. 
For  more  than  a  year  now,  we’ve 
been  using  this  way  of  feeding  grain 
to  our  110  milking  cows  in  our  16- 
stall  herringbone. 

The  feeder  is  operated  during 
milking;  its  trough  runs  around  a 
room  directly  above  the  parlor  area, 
delivering  grain  to  both  8-cow  rows 
in  the  herringbone.  We  like  the  ar¬ 
rangement  very  well.  —  Ralph  Hem- 
minger,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Ralph  Hemminger  uses  this  rig  to 
deliver  feed  to  the  milking  parlor 
located  below  this  floor. 
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BARN  SMELLS! 

EVERY  now  and  again  someone 
around  our  house  will  recall  the 
visitor  from  Brooklyn  who  walked 
into  our  barn  at  chore  time  several 
years  ago.  He  paused  at  the  door, 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  announced 
that  there  was  nothing  he  liked 
better  than  the  smell  of  good  cows! 
Of  course,  there  might  be  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  quality  of  our  cows— 
but  I’ve  always  wondered  if  good 
and  poor  cows  smelled  much  differ¬ 
ently. 

There  is  one  particularly  pleasing 
sight  and  smell  at  the  barn  this  time 
of  year  —  and  especially  this  year. 
The  frost  held  off  long  enough  that 
the  silo  corn  became  completely  ripe 
— the  grain  hard — and  yet  the  stalks 
and  leaves  green  and  moist.  This, 
the  nutritionists  tell  us,  makes  for 
maximum  tonnage  of  dry  matter 
(total  digestible  nutrients )  which  is 
what  we  are  after. 

However,  there  is  an  additional 
bonus  from  this  late-cut  silage.  It  is 
coming  out  brown  and  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  as  contrasted  to  that  green,  sour 
smell  sometimes  associated  with 
corn  silage  put  in  too  early.  I  could 
tell  my  city  friend  that  I’m  not  able 
to  distinguish  the  smell  of  good  cows 
from  poor  ones,  but  I  really  enjoy 
the  smell  of  good  silage! 

HEREIN  TY  OR 
ENVIRONMENT? 

It’s  been  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  us 
whether  the  heifers  which  are  fresh¬ 
ening  this  fall  are  so  quiet  and 
easily  handled  because  of  their 
genetic  make-up  or  due  to  the  way 
they  have  been  raised.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  these  young  cows 
were  sired  by  our  bull — the  excep¬ 
tions  were  artificially  sired. 

We’ve  been  putting  a  milker  on 
them  just  as  we  would  on  old  ones, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it  in  most 
cases.  They  do  none  of  the  usual 
kicking  or  stepping  around.  Is  the 
old  boy  siring  these  quiet  disposi¬ 
tions,  or  is  it  due  to  environment? 

These  heifers  haven’t  been  in  a 
barn  or  shed  since  they  were  six  or 
seven  months  old.  Their  only  con¬ 
tacts  with  us  have  been  pleasant— 
when  we  hauled  them  hay  in  the 
winter,  when  we  rode  among  them 
on  Sunday  mornings,  or  when  we 
moved  them  to  other  pastures.  The 
final  contact  was  when  we  cut  out 
one  or  two  with  the  horse  and  drove 
them  over  to  join  the  milkers  for  a 
few  days  before  they  became  milk¬ 
ers  themselves. 

If  the  disposition  is  inherited,  the 
old  boy  is  even  better  than  his  proof 
indicates.  If  it  is  due  to  environment, 
our  method  of  raising  and  handling 
heifers  (i.e.,  leave  them  out  the  year 
around)  has  even  more  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  than  I  had  realized. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS 

October  and  November  seem  to 
bring  a  rash  of  annual  meetings.  I 
think  of  the  G.L.F.  annual  meeting 
in  Syracuse,  the  Dairymen’s  League 


meeting,  and  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  meetings  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  Makes  one  feel  like  a  part-time 
farmer  to  get  to  even  part  of  these 
and  the  many  others  which  come 
along. 

However,  I  for  one  feel  that  a  day 
or  two  at  these  meetings  is  time  well 
spent.  Never  do  I  come  away  “dry”; 
I  always  can  soak  up  some  new  facts 
or  thoughts.  Then  there  is  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  others  in  the 
corridors.  Certainly  not  least  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  chance  to  see  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones. 

Let’s  face  it — in  addition  to  trans¬ 
acting  the  very  important  business 
of  these  organizations,  this  is  our 
chance  par  excellence  to  “charge  our 
batteries,”  to  get  a  new  vision,  to 
raise  our  sights  and  thoughts  beyond 
our  own  day-to-day  problems.  It’s 
here  that  someone  says  something 
which  may  trigger  off  a  whole  chain 


says  Clifford  Ten  Huisen 


"ALL  THE  HOT  WATER  WE  NEED'' 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  *  .  .  electrically !  Niagara  ^ J/  mohawk 


You  need  plenty  of 
good  hot  water  on 
your  dairy  farm  to 
keep  milking  equip¬ 
ment  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  Clifford  Ten  Huisen,  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  355  acre  dairy  farm  in  the 
Town  of  Clymer,  Chautauqua 
County,  says  “Our  electric  water 
heater  provides  plenty  of  hot  water 
for  all  our  milkhouse  chores  and  for 
many  other  uses  around  the  barn. 


We  have  all  the  hot  water  we  need, 
economically,  too.” 

There  is  a  size  and  type  of  electric 
heater  to  fit  every  farm  operation 
where  hot  water  is  required.  Why 
not  see  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm 
Representative  about  electric  water 
heating  for  your  farm  ?  He  can 
show  you  how  electricity  can  save 
time,  increase  profits  and  cut  costs. 
You  can  get  in  touch  with  him 
through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 


reaction  of  dreams,  beliefs,  and  ac¬ 
complishments. 

I  never  fail  to  return  from  an  an¬ 
nual  Farm  Bureau  meeting  without 
a  feeling  of  pride  that  our  industry 
has  so  many  truly  fine  and  capable 
leaders,  and  feeling  somewhat 
humble  yet  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
this  effort  to  think  and  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  preservation  of  our 
freedoms  and  for  the  betterment  of 
our  society  as  well  as  our  industry. 

OUT  OF  OUR  EARS! 

Up  and  down  the  roads  the  big 
question  seems  to  be — where  will  we 
store  all  the  corn?  So  bountiful  is 
the  harvest  of  those  who  chose  to 
farm  the  land  rather  than  rent  it  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  that  crib  space  is  at  a 
premium.  It  seems  clear  to  some  of 
us  that  a  Power  greater  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
the  size  of  the  corn  crop  each  year. 

The  old  Dutch  proverb  has  it,  “We 
get  too  soon  oldt  und  too  late 
schmart.”  I  have  climbed  off  and  on 
a  2-row  mounted  corn  picker  to  hitch 
and  unhitch  wagons  for  the  last  five 
falls.  At  long  last,  I  have  rigged  a 
device  so  that  I  can  unhook  a  full 
wagon  while  on  the  tractor. 

It  consists  of  a  draw  pin  with  a 
ring  top  and  a  piece  of  quarter-inch 
rope  through  the  ring  and  around 
the  elevator.  Another  short  piece  of 
rope  is  tied  from  the  seat  to  the  rope 
around  the  elevator.  One  tug  and  the 
wagon  is  released.  It  took  five  years 
ior  me  to  get  “too  late  schmart!” 
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Bulk  Tanks  are  Here! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


kept  in  stalls.  But  Maynard  says:  “If 
we  were  starting  from  scratch,  we 
might  go  to  pen  stabling.” 

Maynard  feels  that  the  advantages 
of  stanchions  include  easier  detec¬ 
tion  of  heat  periods  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  However,  an  oeca 
sional  cow  gets  a  teat  stepped  on, 
which  might  occur  less  often  under 
pen  stabling. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  pen  stabling  and  milking 
parlors  is  Lou  Longo  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

“As  I  see  it,”  Lou  says,  “it  is  a 
question  of  conserving  labor  and  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk  per  man  employed. 
I  don’t  submit  to  the  idea  that  it  is 


more  difficult  to  keep  cows  clean,” 
he  added.  “If  you  give  cows  bedding 
enough  they  will  actually  stay  clean¬ 
er  than  they  will  in  stanchions.  We 
put  as  much  as  3  feet  of  sawdust 
in  the  loafing  area;  in  fact,  you 
might  say  we  store  our  bedding 
there.  We  remove  droppings  daily, 
and  when  the  sawdust  gets  too  wet 
we  just  scrape  off  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  top.” 

Lou  is  expanding  his  dairy.  After 
studying  building  costs  he  put  up  a 
steel  pen  stable.  “If  conditions 
should  change,”  he  explained,  “this 
building  could  be  readily  taken  down 
and  moved.” 

Lou  has  feeding  bunks  out  in  the 


open.  “Cows  stand  cold  a  lot  better 
than  most  people  realize,”  was  his 
comment.  While  Lou  has  two  up 
right  silos,  the  Corn  is  stored  in  two 
bunker  silos.  Sawdust  or  bedding  is 
sometimes  stored  in  the  others,  but 
Lou  says  that  anyone  willing  to 
move  them  can  have  his  tower  silos 
at  an  attractive  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  Frank  Stark 
of  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
says  he  wouldn’t  like  to  eat  out  in 
all  the  storms  we  have  in  the  winter, 
so  his  feeding  area  is  covered.  Of 
course,  conditions  do  vary — and  I 
reckon  the  winters  are  somewhat 
milder  in  Glastonbury,  Conn,  than 
they  are  in  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Another  man  who  goes  for  pen 
stabling  is  Norman  Thompson  of 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Norman  says: 

“I  am  sure  that  a  pen  stable  set 
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up,  properly  constructed  on  a  hard 
surface,  is  practical  and  economical. 
The  advantages  of  construction  and 
costs,  including  labor,  have  been 
proved  by  others,  and  I  can  say  that 
I  agree. 

“To  be  fair,”  Norm  continues,  “I 
believe  slightly  higher  production 
might  be  obtained  from  stanchions, 
largely  as  a  result  of  extra  labor  and 
individual  care.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  pen  stable  to  a  dairyman 
who  buys  and  sells  cattle,  or  who 
shows  individual  cows.  I  also  have 
some  doubt  that  old  cows  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stanchions  should  be  mixed 
with  the  old-timers  used  to  milking 
parlors.  It  takes  two  to  three  months 
for  the  othdr  cows  to  accept  them. 

“Other  advantages  not  so  often  ap¬ 
parent  but  which  I  think  important,” 
continued  Norm,  “include  better 
herd  health.  There  is  much  less  foot 
trouble,  and  recovery  from  sickness, 
such  as  fever  or  stomach  upsets,  is 
remarkably  quick.  Heat  periods  are 
more  easily  detected  and  timed,  too; 
there  is  much  less  hand  labor  (hired 
help  prefer  parlor  and  pen  set  up  if 
designed  correctly,  and  cleaning 
manure  on  Sunday  or  in  a  heavy 
rain  is  not  required);  there  is  much 
greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  num¬ 
bers  of  cows  (one  is  not  limited  to 
exact  number  of  stanchions);  it 
-lends  itself  well  to  bulk  feeding; 
shorter  pipelines  to  bulk  tanks  sim¬ 
plify  operations,  and  costs  are  less; 
and  the  pens  are  easily  adaptable 
to  beef  if  necessary,  thus  a  multiple- 
use-tvpe  of  building.”  . 

Has  Used  Both 

Dave  ITardie  of  Ludlowville,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y.  has  had  experj- 
ence  both  with  stables  and  pens.  He 
has  a  new  set  up  as  a  result  of  a 
barn  fire  which,  however,  didn’t  de¬ 
stroy  trie  milking  parlor  which  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time. 

Dave  mentioned  that  each  system 
has  its  advantages.  Of  course,  any¬ 
one  with  a  milking  parlor,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  cows  are  in  stan¬ 
chions  or  in  a  pen,  would  greatly 
dislike  to  go  back  to  stooping  down 
to  put  the  machine  on  every  cow. 

Frank  Stark,  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  went  to  pen  stab¬ 
ling  when  the  two  boys,  Franklin 
and  John,  decided  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  business, 
but  the  necessary  construction  has 
been  done  gradually.  Frank  and  the 
boys  built  the  feeding  area,  which 
has  hay  stored  along  one  side  and 
the  automatic  auger  feeder  on  the 
other.  The  feeder  takes  the  silage 
directly  from  the  silo.  “In  fact,” 
Frank  says,  “it’s  reversible.  We  can 
drive  a  load  of  green  chop  to  the 
other  end,  where  the  auger  takes  it 
and  fills  the  bunk  feeder.” 

The  boys  also  built  the  milking 
parlor  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
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"Do  you  have  something  in  a 
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Farm  Groups 
Meet 

\  T  THE  89th  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  Clarence 
Johncox  of  Corfu,  Genesee  County, 
was  elected  Master,  to  succeed 
Leland  Smith  of  Brasher  Falls, 
Franklin  County,  who  has  been 
State  Master  for  ten  years.  Leland 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Other  changes  brought  the  election 
of  Morris  J.  Halladay,  Groton. 
Tompkins  County,  as  State  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  succeed  Harold  Stanley  of 
Skaneateles,  who  requested  that  he 
not  be  re-elected  after  28  years  of 
dedicated  service.  The  other  change 
was  the  election  of  Mrs.  James  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Middletown,  Orange  County 
as  Lecturer,  succeeding  Mrs.  Fern 
Palmer,  who  has  been  State  Lecturer 
for  six  years. 

G.  L.  F. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  on  October  19-20,  the 
following  directors  whose  terms 
had  expired  were  re-elected'  New 
York  State  Grange,  J.  C.  Corwith. 
Water  Mill,  N.  Y. ;  Farm  Bureau. 
Harold  G.  Soper,  Geneva.  N.  Y. ;  Dis¬ 
trict  1,  Clayton  G.  White,  Stow. 
N.  Y.;  District  3,  Harold  L.  Creal, 
Homer,  N.  Y.;  District  5,  Milburn  J 
Huntley,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. ;  Dis¬ 
trict  7,  Roy  S.  Bowen,  Wellsboro, 
Pa.;  District  9,  Clifford  E.  Snyder. 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Reports  to  the  members  at  this 
41st  annual  meeting  showed  the 
third-highest-volume  year  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  In  his  annual  report,  General 
Manager  Fallon  said  that  G.L.F  last 
year  returned  nearly  $5.5  million  to 
its  members,  including  $1.4  million 
as  dividends  on  G.L.F.  Exchange 
stock,  $657,000  as  store  stock  divi¬ 
dends,  and  $3.3  million  in  Exchange 
and  stoi’e  refunds. 

Dairymen's  League 

The  information  on  the  election 
of  the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  was  received  too  late  to  be 
included  in  all  copies  of  our  October 
issue.  We  are  repeating  it  here: 

“At  a  directors’  meeting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  Glenn  Talbott,  Hume,  N.  Y.; 
first  vice  president  and  secretary. 
Lester  Martin,  Milford,  N.  Y. ;  sec 
ond  vice  president,  Jennings  Pickens, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Milburn 
Huntley,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.;  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  James  Donnan, 
Galway,  N.  Y.;  and  member  of  th^ 
executive  committee,  Russell  Dennis. 
Penfield,  N.  Y.” 

The  following-  were  among  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed : 

Calling  for  vigorous  support  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association-National 
Dairy  Council  milk  promotion,  at  least 
until  a  broader  program  can  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

Asking  League  directors  to  make 
further  study  and  consult  with  members 
before  reaching  a  decision  regarding 
supply  management  and  quotas. 

Directing  the  League  to  urge  Federal 
and  State  legislators  to  postpone  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  national  milk  sanitation  act 
until  after  further  study,  and  asking  the 
League  officials  to  continue  their  study 
of  such  a  program. 


UULK  TANKS  ARE  HERE! 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

cost,  and  this  coming  winter  they 
propose  to  buy  the  component  parts 
and  put  together  a  system  for  drying 
hay  with  heated  air. 

Back  to  stanchions,  let’s  get  the 
testimony  of  Peter  Bulkley  of  Red 
Hook. 


“For  one  thing,”  he  said,  “vets 
are  much  happier  with  a  farm  where 
the  cows  are  confined  in  stanchions.” 

But  on  another  farm  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  while  this  is  a  problem, 
it  can  be  solved  by  having  an  area 
with  a  stall  or  two  where  cows  in 
need  of  a  vet’s  attention  can  be 
confined! 

“I  feel  that  you  can  keep  the  cows 
cleaner  in  stanchion  barns,”  contin¬ 
ued  Peter.  “And  I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  give  the  cows  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  they  need  when  they  are  in 
pens.” 

Stanley  Benham  of  Millbrook, 
Dutchess  County,  with  his  son  and 
son-in-law.  has  been  changing  to  pen 
stabling.  Here  again  there  was  need 
to  consolidate  two  herds.  The  loaf¬ 
ing  area  is  pole  barn  construction, 
but  the  feeding  area  will  be  in  the 


old  stable,  an  arrangement  I  have 
seen  on  one  or  two  other  farms.  The 
hay  is  stored  overhead,  and  can  be 
tumbled  down  into  feeding  racks 
along  one  side  of  the  stable.  Then 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
the  stable  an  automatic  auger  con¬ 
veyor  is  being  installed  to  fill  the 
feeding  bunk  with  silage. 

“I’m  not  prepared  to  say  that 
eithqr  system  is  better  than  the 
oth^r,”  said  Stanley.  “However,  it 
is  my  observation  that  the  cows  are 
happier  in  pen  stables  than  they  are 
in  stanchions.  Also,  although  we 
have  had  mastitis  under  control,  I 
definitely  feel  that  fewer  new  cases 
develop  in  a  pen  stable.” 

Most  of  the  men  I  visited  admitted 
that  each  system  has  its  advantages. 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail, 
this  idea  was  subscribed  to  by  Wal¬ 


ter  Vogel  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
i  County  who  has  a  milking  parlor 
and  keeps  cows  in  stanchions. 

Perhaps  the  advantage  most  often 
mentioned  for  pen  stables  was  that 
a  man  could  care  for  more  cows. 
This  was  emphasized  by  Dick  Call 
of  Batavia  and  his  brother  Bob. 

As  a  result  of  these  visits,  I  came 
to  at  least  two  conclusions.  One  is 
that  conditions  vary  both  as  to  areas 
and  individual  systems,  therefore  the 
right  solution  for  one  dairyman 
might  be  the  wrong  one  for  another. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  be¬ 
fore  deciding  what  to  do,  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  planning  will 
pay  off.  Several,  of  the  men  I  talked 
with  mentioned  that  they  had  tra¬ 
veled  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  other 
installations  before  they  started 
their  own. 


McCULLOCH'S  HORIZONTAL  PISTON  WORKS  WITH  YOU! 


Because  the  piston  in  a  McCulloch  chain  saw  strokes  horizontally,  on  the  same  plane  as 
cutter  bar  and  saw  chain  action,  vibrations  are  absorbed  by  the  timber  you  cut— not  by 
your  wrists  and  arms.  Gone  is  the  tiring  up-and-down  jerk  of  conventional  vertical-piston 
engines.  Some  McCulloch  models  measure  as  much  as  4"  lower  in  profile  than  competi¬ 
tive  saws.  This  means  less  weight,  better  balance  and  more  handling  ease.  Try  a  new 
McCulloch  and  feel  the  difference.  For  free  literature  on  McCulloch  saws  and  Super 
Pintail®  Chain,  write  to  address  below.  Nine 
models  in  all.  Prices  start  at  $149 9  5.  Use 
McCulloch’s  Time  Payment  Plan. 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

McCulloch 


7-0002 


6101  WEST  CENTURY  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIFORNIA 

fmMmmMSMmsmmm,  §  i  -  * 
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BEAIRD-POULAN  INC.  of  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  has  six  models  in  its  line 
of  chain  saws— each  widely  versatile. 
Pictured  is  the  Model  61,  a  utility 
saw  with  powerful  direct  drive.  It 
takes  straight  guides  up  to  30  inches 
and  a  plunge  bow  up  to  14  inches. 
Castings  are  of  durable  aluminum; 
magneto  is  moisture  and  dust  proof. 

Three  bulls  owned  by  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative 
were  .recently  designated  Silver  Medal 
Production  Sires  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 
They  include  Cornell  A1  Super,  whose 
16  daughters  averaged  14,881  lbs. 
milk  and  566  lbs.  fat;  Graymar  Triune 
Model  Bessie,  whose  131  daughters 
averaged  14,263  lbs.  milk  and  531  lbs. 
fat;  and  Rainbow  Captain  Bold  21st, 
whose  58  daughters  averaged  13,384 
lbs.  milk  and  498  lbs.  fat.  * 

The  award  is  based  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  bull’s  registered  daughters 
on  official  test  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  dams  and  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  level  of  the  entire  Holstein  breed. 


B-K  Egg  Wash  is  designed  to  aid 
farmers  and  poultrymen,  along  with 
egg  packers  who  process  whole  eggs. 
It  is  available  in  6  lb.  containers,  25 
lb.  reusable  galvanized  pails,  and  100 
and  350  lb.  drums.  A  free  measuring 
spoon  is  enclosed  in  the  6  lb.  and  25 
lb.  container. 

Further  information  on  B-K  Egg 
Wash,  as  well  as  other  PENNSALT 
sanitizing  products,  is  available  by 
writing  B-K  Department,  Pennsalt 
Chemicals  Corp.,  3  Penn  Center, 
Philadelphia  2,  Penna. 


New  York  State’s  fastest  growing 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps,  The  Matadors, 
representing  American  Legion  Post 
No.  489,  of  Cortland,  New  York,  have 
purchased  their  “Steer  of  the  Year’’ 
from  the  herd  of  Registered  Polled 
Herefords  at  the  PLEASANT  VAL¬ 
LEY  HEREFORD  FARMS',  Groton, 
New  York. 


EXCLUSIVE  3-WAY  HEAVY  KNIT 
HOOD,  HAT  OR  UNDER  CHIN 


Comparable  $2. 

plus  20c  postage  and  handling  for  each  hood 
nyone  who  goes  outdoors,  when  it’s  cold 
and  damp,  needs  this  sensational  new  de- 
[  sign.  Wonderfully  warm,  it  protects  your 
- « head,  mouth,  neck  and  ears,  keeps  out  cut¬ 
ting  wind  and  biting  cold.  Available  only 
by  mail;  fits  men.  women,  children. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

FREE!  $1  Gift  Certificate  with  your  order. 
Barclay  Distributors,  Dept.  84, 

6  lOF  pptJ.  170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENE  ■ 
— Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way  ' 
action— Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  02.  pkg. 

S  1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,  N.Y. 


Dr  N a i] tor's 

DIRENE 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Raise  Suffolk  Sheep,  the  leading  U.  S.  registered 
breed.  For  complete  information  write 

NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Bex  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 
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Ezra  Gilbert  gets  ready  to 
fill  that  bulk  tank. 


Meadow 


to  Milker 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN 

Associate  Editor 


The  milker  collects  the  pay-off  of 
every  dairyman's  roughage  program. 


EZRA  GILBERT  and  his  family 
operate  the  Lost  Valley  Farms 
near  Canaseraga,  New  York,  in 
the  hill  country  of  the  Southern 
Tier.  Sons  Gary,  22,  and  Bruce,  14, 
are  very  much  a  part  of  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  air  is  mighty  refreshing  at  an 
elevation  of  1,600  feet,  but  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  shorter  than  at  lower 
levels.  Soils  are  mostly  of  the  some¬ 
what  heavy  Volusia  series,  although 
some  land  along  the  small  creek  in 
front  of  the  house  is  more  gravelly. 

Use  Grass  Silage 

These  conditions  aren’t  ideal  for 
conventional  copn  growing  so  the 
Gilberts  concentrate  on  other  sources 
of  roughage.  For  the  last  10  years, 
grass  silage  and  hay  have  been  the 
mainstays,  but  recently  sorghum 
and  solid  drilled  corn  have  been  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  program. 

Most  of  the  first  cutting  from 
meadows  usually  goes  into  the  14’ 
x  45’  and  14’  x  32’  silos;  hay  is  made 
from  acreage  left  over.  The  standard 
seeding  mixture  is  Empire  birdsfoot 
trefoil  (Viking  has  been  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  in  yield),  Narragansett 
alfalfa,  and  timothy.  Silage  is  direct 
cut  into  a  self  unloading  wagon  that 
speeds  up  silo  filling. 

Most  of  the  second  cutting  is 
mowed,  conditioned,  and  baled  for 
hay;  some  is  also  used  for  supple¬ 
mentary  summer  feeding  of  the  50 
cow  milking  herd.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  cows  are  on  pasture,  most  of 
which  has  been  improved  with  lime 
and  “all  the  fertilizer  we  can  afford.” 

The  natural  pH  of  soils  in  the  area 
runs  around  5.2,  so  lime  is  a  “must.” 
Ezra  says,  “Lime  has  made  a  big 
difference  in  crops;  we’ve  put  on  as 
high  is  7  tons  of  lime  per  acre  over 
a  period  of  years.” 

The  Gilberts  have  much  of  the 
lime  applied  during  the  summer 
when  ground  is  able  to  support 
heavy  loads  and  price  per  ton  is  a 
little  cheaper.  They  have  one-halt 
ton  of  superphosphate  mixed  with 
every  six  tons  of  lime,  have  also  top- 
dressed  with  0-20-20  on  some  fields  to 
beef  up  phosphorous  and  potash 
levels. 


Plenty  of  fertilizer  is  also  the  rule 
on  the  recent  additions  to  their  for¬ 
age  program.  The  five  acres  of  solid 
drilled  corn  grown  this  year  leaped 
out  of  the  ground  from  the  push  of 
manure,  plus  500  pounds  of  10-10-10 
per  acre  put  on  with  a  drill  ahead 
of  corn  planting.  Ezra  planted  a  var¬ 
iety  rated  a  90-day  corn,  used  seed 
size  listed  as  “small  flats.” 

“We  filled  silo  when  the  ears  were 
in  the  dough  stage,”  Ezra  says,  “and 
we  had  lots  of  ears.”  Stalks  averag¬ 
ed  eight  to  nine  feet  in  height  and 
it  made  the  flail  chopper  groan  to 
rip  down  the  more  than  20  tons  of 
material  per  acre,  even  taking  only 
a  partial  swath. 

Ten  acres  of  sorghum  also  grew 
as  high  as  eight  feet,  500  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre  carrying  the  ball  as 
with  drilled  corn.  In  the  case  of 
sorghum,  however,  Ezra  put  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  planting  time — both  seed 
and  fertilizer  rattling  down  the  same 
hose.  Ho  reports  a  good  stand  of 
sorghum,  but  cautions  anyone 
against  trying  the  same  practice  with 
corn.  Sorghum  jumps  off  fast,  a  fact 
that  enabled  the  Gilberts  to  harvest 
first  cutting  hay  from  one  field  this 
year,  then  plow  it  and  plant  sorghum 
that  made  a  first  rate  yield  of  good 
feed. 

In  the  past,  the  Lost  Valley  Farms 


herd  was  fed  all  the  hay  and  silage 
it  would  eat,  each  type  of  roughage 
being  fed  once  a  day.  This  winter, 
plans  call  for  hay  feeding  twice  a 
day;  the  frequency  of  “silage  stuff¬ 
ing”  wasn’t  decided  the  day  I  vis¬ 
ited.  But  I’ll  bet  those  cows’  tum¬ 
mies  will  be  full  most  of  the  time. 

The  Gilbert  homestead  has  an  air 
of  success  as  well  as  eye  appeal.  A 
brand  new  30’  x  65’  addition  to  the 
barn  for  18  more  milkers  provides 
a  total  of  60  stanchions.  It’s  a  place 
that  is  a  beehive  of  business  activi¬ 
ty,  but  also  one  where  people  ob¬ 
viously  are  concerned  about  some 
things  besides  adding  digits  to  their 
net  worth. 

Ezra  and  Gary  milk  on  alternate 
weeks,  giving  each  a  chance  to  en¬ 
large  their  interests.  Ezra  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau,  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
bank  advisory  board  of  the  First 
Trust  of  Allegany  County.  He  serves 
on  his  church  council — a  federated 
church  formed  30  years  ago  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  denominations. 

The  Gilberts  have  done  well  at 
a  difficult  task  putting  their  heart 
and  effort  unstintingly  into  their 
chosen  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
looking  beyond  their  own  line  fences 
for  a  part  of  the  adventure  of  life. 


*1.  m  i 


Ingenuity  helps  distribute 
feed  efficiently  at  Lost 
Valley  Farms.  This  “home- 
adapted”  wheelbarrow 
easily  clears  obstacles, 
goes  across  gutters. 


More  milk . . .  more  fat .. .  more  net  income 


DHIA  records  on  2365  cows  in  57  herds 

show  how 

BEACON  DAIRY  FEED  PROGRAMMING 


increases  income  over  feed  cost$  730  per  herd 


Looking  for  ways  to  get  extra  profits  from  your  herd? 
Then  check  these  records!  Here  is  proof  from  new  offi¬ 
cial  DHIA  records  that  herds  switched  to  BEACON 
DAIRY  FEED  PROGRAMMING  increased  produc¬ 
tion  —  fat  —  and  income.  These  complete  records  are  not 
just  for  one  herd  ...  or  two  . . .  but  for  57  herds  represent¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  2365  coivs. 

In  the  very  first  year  after  switching  to  Beacon  Dairy 
Feed  Programming,  cows  in  these  herds  averaged  759 
lbs.  more  milk  —  37  lbs.  more  butterfat  —  $17.81  more- 
income  over  feed  cost.  Multiply  $17.81  per  cow  by  the  41 
cows  in  the  typical  herd  and  that’s  more  than  $730  extra 
cash  per  herd. 

Convincing  proof  that  Beacon  pays  off?  Sure  is,  but 
here’s  more.  Some  of  the  herds  had  been  on  Beacon 
Dairy  Feed  Programming  more  than  one  year  —  some  as 
long  as  four  consecutive  years,  ever  since  Beacon  first 
introduced  Programming  in  1957.  You’ll  see  in  the  table 
that  the  longer  on  Beacon  —  the  more  extra  income  per 
cow  (as  much  as  $39.08  more  in  the  fourth  year  com¬ 
pared  with  records  for  the  same  cows  before  they  went 
on  Beacon). 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY 


Spencer  Kellogg  Division  of  f6Xtronl  •  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


Why  is  Beacon  Dairy  Feed  Programming  so  successful? 
Why  does  it  help  cows  increase  performance  year  after 
year?  Because  this  is  a  step-by-step  program  of  precision 
feeding  which  brings  out  fully  each  cow’s  inherited  capac¬ 
ity  for  milk  and  profit. 

Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor 

1)  He  sends  samples  of  your  roughage  to  the  Beacon 
Laboratory  for  analysis.  Laboratory  roughage  analysis 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Beacon  Program.  2)  Once  the 
nutrients  supplied  each  cow  are  known  precisely,  the 
highly  trained  Beacon  Advisor  selects  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  protein-level  of  grain  you  can  use.  3)  He  then  helps 
you  program  grain  for  each  cow.  4)  Together,  you  bring 
each  individual  cow  to  new  high  levels  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  income.  Proof?  The  DHIA  records  show  $730 
more  income  per  herd  right  off  — the  first  year.  Worth 
looking  into,  isn’t  it?  Call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor  today. 


PROGRAMMED  HERDS  INCREASED  PERFORMANCE  EACH  YEAR 

One  Year 
on  Beacon 

Two  Consecutive 
Years  on  Beacon 

Three  Consecutive 
Years  on  Beacon 

Four  Consecutive 
Years  on  Beacon 

MILK 

per  cow 

759  lbs.  more 

976  lbs.  more 

1251  lbs.  more 

1718  lbs.  more 

FAT 

per  cow 

37  lbs.  more 

39  lbs.  more 

63  lbs.  m,ore 

81  lbs.  more 

INCOME 

overfeed  cost 
per  cow 

$17.81  more 

$28.30  more 

$32.03  more 

$39.08  more 

(23G5  cows  in 

57  herds) 

(1350  cows  in 

33  herds) 

(584  cows  in 

13  herds) 

(20  5  cow  s  In 

5  herds) 

"Wait  a  minute  before  going  in.  Hens 
can't  stand  a  sudden  change." 


RHODE  ISLAND 


AUTOMATIC  BUNK  FEEDER— silage  is  moved  from 
the  silo  to  the  milking  herd  automatically,  saving 
you  time,  worry  and  labor. 


AUTOMATIC  HAY  MAKING— random 
handling  of  bales,  a  new  innovation, 
gets  a  lift  from  the  wagon  to  the  hay 
dryer  wilh  electrically  driven  elevator 
and  distributor. 

The  old  way  of  doing  chores  has  given  way  to  a 
practical,  systematic  application  of  materials  handling 
techniques.  An  efficient  flow  of  materials  from  field, 
to  storage,  to  processing,  and  ffnally,  feeding  or  mar¬ 
ket,  is  now  a  must. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MATERIALS  HANDLING 


East  Greenwich  High 
Coventry 
SciLuate  High 
North  Scituate 


Ronald  G.  Hall 
Frederick  Rcisman 


VERMONT 


Bellows  Free  Academy 
Brattleboio  Union  High 

Chester  High 

Danville  High 
Derby  A  :ademy 
Milton  High 
Newbury  Fligh 
Peoples  Academy 
Morrisville 

Vergennes  Union  High 
Wallingford  High 
Whitingham  High 


Donna  Gonyeau 
Larry  Sliccr 
Bernita  Chamberlin 
William  Nichols 
Evelyn  May  Crossman 
Andrew  Ward 
Michael  Judd 
Jacqueline  Lamphere 
David  R.  Placey 
Robert  Harris 
Jean  Carpentier 
William  Scott,  Jr. 
Katharine  Eaton 
Maxine  Reynolds 
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Achievement  Award  Winners  for  1961 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


Knox  Memorial 

Russell  Diana  Griffin 

Leonardrville  Central  Marjorie  Ellsworth 

LeRoy  Central  Louella  Didger 

Lisbon  Central  James  Darcy 

Little  Falls  Central  Cafole  Burdick 

Livonia  Central  Alan  Jenks 

Lockport  Senior  High  Beverly  Moore 

Lowville  Academy 

and  Central  Thomas  Powlin 

Ellen  Cummings 
Lyndonville  Central  Mildred  Buckland 

Lyons  Central  Nancy  Still 

Madrid-Waddington  Central  Gary  Bush 

Mayville  Central  Sharon  Robbins 

Mexico  Academy  & 

Central  Dean  Wilkinson 

Milford  Centra^  Elisher  Ballard 

Mohawk  Central  Paul  DeKanek 

Moravia  Central  Richard  Cuddeback 

Morristown  Central  Stephen  Beggs 

Mynderse  Academy 

Seneca  Falls  John  Hoster 

Naples  Central  Howard  Fleischman 

Newark  Valley  Central  Melvin  Fogle 

New  Berlin  Central  Lyle  Camp 

Mary  Eiholzer 

N.Y.S.  School  for 

the  Blind,  Batavia  Mary  Ellen  McKenna 
North  Collins  Central  Sandra  Peters 

Northside  High 

Corning  Donald  VanEtten 

Oakfield- Alabama 

Central,  Oakfield  Joseph  Cassidy 

Ockawamick  Central  Christina  Rogers 

Odessa-Montour  Car)  J.  States 

Jean  Landmesser 
Oneonta  High  Barbara  Burland 

Otego  Central  Robert  Lent 

Parish  ville-Hop  kin  ton 

Central,  Parishville  Conrad  Cook 

Penn  Yan  Central  Bruce  Cbarlsen 

Phelps  Central  Glen  Wilkes 

Marlene  Wilkes 
Pine  Valley  Central  Larry  Darling 

Poland  Central  Robert  Lewandrowski 

Dorothy  Newman 
Portville  Central  John  Zelko 

Helen  Kwiatkowski 
Potsdam  Central  John  Mitchell 

Randolph  Central  Bonnie  Page 

Richfield  Springs 

Central  Glenn  Armstrong 

Richmondville  Central  Virginia  Boughton 

Ripley  Central  Kathleen  Wcthli 

Roeliff  Jansen  Central  Sherwood  Westfall 


Dora  Arquiette 
Phyllis  Moshier 


St.  Lawrence  Central 
St.  Regis  Falls  Central 
Salmon  River  Central 

Fort  Covington  Barbara  Heagle 

Saranac  Central  Jean  Connell 

Sauquoit  Valley  Central  Thomas  B.  Brown 

Jane  Moore 

Schoharie  Central  Thomas  Gordon 

Bonnie  Martin 

Sherburne  Central  David  Lawrence 

Barbara  Parsons 
Sidney  Junior  High  Avery  DuMond 

Smithtown  Central  High 

St.  James  Elsie  Scanlon 

South  Kortright  Central'  Allan  Krick 

Sigrid  Cavan 

Springfiela  Central  Wesley  Buddie 

Stockbridge  Valley  Central 

Munnsville  Joan  Hatch 

Suffern  High  Mary  Gisonno 

Sweet  Home  Central 

High,  Buffalo  Sharon  Williams 

Troupsburg  Central  Andrea  Matson 

Trumans  burg  Central  Walter  Carson 

Beverly  Rumsey 
Truxton  Central  Betty  Walrad 

Union  Springs  Central  William  Patterson 

Van  Etten  Central  Carol  Bastian 

Van  Hornesville  Central  Rosemary  Smith 

Vernon- Verona- Sherrill 

Central,  Verona  George  Marcellus 

Wallkill  Central  George  Masterson 

Walton  Central  Bruce  Coulter 

Warwick  Valley  Central  Philip  Scbadt 

Wash ingtonvi lie  High  Richard  Coleman 

Washington  Academy  John  Rea 

Waterville  Central  Ronald  Mason 

Barbara  Carter 
Waverly  High  Richard  Curtis 

Waylan  i  Central  Dennis  Mehlenbacher 

Geneva  Vose 

Wayne  Central  Robert  Magin 

West  Canada  Valley 

Central  Clifford  Crossett 

Wyoming  Central  William  Berkemeier 


CONNECTICUT 


New  Milford  High 
Nathan  Hale-Ray  High 
Newtown  High  School 
Tourtellotte  Memorial 
High,  N.  Grcsvernordale 
Washington  High 
Washington  Depot 


William  Stuart 
Edward  Bogue 
Linnea  Johanson 

Ruth  Chapman 

Maureen  Foulois 


MAINE 
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NEW  JERSEY 


AUTOMATIC  MILKING  PARLOR— h  ere,  cows  are 
fed  grain  automatically  while  the  pipeline  milkers 
convey  the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  bulk  cooler 
through  sanitary  pipes. 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  MATERIALS  HANDLING  FROM  YOUR 
FARM  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
DEALER  TODAY. 


Buckfield  High 
Caribou  High 
Dexter  High 
Ellsworth  High 
Falmouth  High 
Lawrence  High 
Fairfield 
Limestone  High 
Livermore  Falls  High 
Newport  High 
Patten  Academy 
Sumner  Memorial  High 
E.  Sullivan 
Washburn  High 
Waterville  Senior  High 


Kathleen  Warren 
Darleen  Adams 
Darlene  Larson 
Sylvia  Beal 
Frances  Raker 

Norman  Dickinson 
Wayne  Leavitt 
John  Hewett 
Donald  Clark 
Arthur  Crouse,  Jr. 

Linda  Hitchcock 
Bert  Sands 
Marilyn  Vincent 


MARYLAND 


Gaithersburg  High 
North  Harford  School 
Pylesville 
Southern  Junior- 

Senior  High,  Lothian 
Southern  High 
Oakland 

Sudlers  Wile  High 
Valley  High 
Worcester  High 
Newark 


Jerry  Savage 

James  Young 

J.  Wm.  Wilson 

Mary  Evans 
William  Darling 
Sally  Miller 


Edward  Davis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arms  Academy 
Shelburne  Falls 
Bristol  Co.  Agr. 

Segreganset 
Jamaica  Plain  High 
Boston 

Narragansett  Regional 
High,  Baldwinsville 
Norfolk  Co.  Agr. 
Walpole 

Provincetown  High 
Saugus  High 
Smith’s  Agricultural 
School.  Northampton 
Westfield  High 


Stevens  Dole 

Robert  Maini 
C.  Willard  Bennett 
Darrell  Simpson 

Richard  Boudreau 

Frank  Salmon 
Jacqueline  Smith 
Laura  MacDonald 

Allan  McGroary 
Richard  Liberty,  Jr. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Alton  Central 
Charlestown  High 
Marlboro  High 
New  Boston  High 
Orford  High 
Oyster  River  High 
Durham 

Sanborn  Seminary 
Kingston 
Spaulding  High 
Rochester 
Weare  High 


Bonnie  Barnes 
Elaine  Shepard 
Vena  Sawyer 
Marjorie  Prince 
Sylvia  Carlson 

Jeanne  LaRoche 

Joanne  Jendrick 

Marilyn  Canney 
Joseph  Peirigo 
Barbara  Gaffney 


Bridgeton  High 
Moorestown  High 
Princeton  High 
Salem  High 


Janies  Bonham 
Florence  Berg 
John  Grover 
Helen  M.  Hall 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berlin  Brothersvalley 
Joint  High 
Berwick  Area  Senior 
High 

Blain  Union 
Brookville  Area 
Joint 

Canton  High 
Central  Columbia 
Co.  Joint 
Coudersport  Joint 
High 

Cowanesque  Valley 
,  Joint,  Westfield 
Damascus  Township  High 

Elderton  Joint  High 
Elk  Lake  Joint, 

Dimock 

Elkland  Joint  High 

I?vans  City  High 
Falls  Overfield  High 
Falls 

Forbes  Road  Joint 
High 

Fort  LeBoeuf  High 
Waterlord 
Galeton  High 
Garden  Spot  High 
New  Holland 
Gettysburg  High 
Greenneld-Jximmel 
High,  Claysburg 
Greenwood  Joint 
Millerstown 
Halilax  Area 
James  Buchanan  High 


Doyle  Paul 


Juanita  Valley  High 
Alexandria 
Lackawanna  Trail 
Joint 

Lakeview  Consolidated 
Stonesboro 

Midaleburg  Joint  High 
Montrose  Consolidated 
Newport  Union  High 
Northern  Potter  Joint. 
Ulysses 

North  Western  Beaver  Co 
Joint 

Northern  Cambria 
Joint 

Oley  Valley  Area 
Pequea  Valley  High 
Kinze~.» 

Perry  Cower  Tyrone 
Perryopolis 
Red  Lion  Area  High 
Saegertown  Area  High 
Shanksvilie,  Stonycreek 
Joint 

Slippery  Rock 
Area  Joint 
Southern  Joint  High 
South  Lebanon 
Township 

Southern  Wayne  Joint 
Sugar  Valley 
Susquehanna  Consolidated 
Tobyhanna  Township 
Tulpehocken  Area  Joint 
Union  City  Area  High 
Victory  Joint  High 
Clintonville 
Warrior  Run  Area 
Turbotville 
W  est  Chestet  Joint 
Williamsburg 
Community 
Williamsport  High 


Pauline  Whitmire 
Nancy  Shearer 

David  Taylor 
Agnes  Buck 

Edward  Loreman 

Don  Work 

Leon  Harding 
Gary  Hocker 
Alice  Welsh 
Jerry  F.  Longwell 
Kenneth  Teel 
Marilyn  Irwin 
Dana  Baker 
Dianne  Snyder 
Mary  Ellen  Knaui 

Arthur  Carpentei 

Clyde  Brain 
Frank  Ptelfei 
Marilyn  Chast 
Albert  Gorg 

Kenneth  Martin 
Doris  Peters 

Jerry  Claycomb 

Kenneth  Bennei 
Konaid  cower 
-David  McLucas 
Karen  Wingei  i 


Willis  Sneatli 
Earl  Churchill  and 
Charles  Howell 
Robert  u.arDurger 
Nina  Oakes 
1  om  Bowel sox 
David  Green 
Cloyd  1  aylor 

Richard  Cornell 

Dave  Dufault 

Christine  Angelotta 
Kermit  Ohlinger 
C.  David  Lichty 
Kathleen  Hoober 

Bertram  Forsyth 
Perry  Kauffman 
Page  Bisbee 

Ellis  Kimmel 

Ralph  Porter 
Rene  Fourhman 

Larry  Herr 
Cloyd  R.  Thomas 
T’orrest  Lamey,  Jr. 

Joan  Welch 
Kay  McNally 
Ernest  R.  Saul 
Larry  Curtis 

Donald  Sopher 


Frederick  Leiser 
George  Willenbrock 


Richard  Brubackcr 
Eugene  Schurer 


1.  Don't  Move  It!  Or,  move  as  little 
as  possible.  Shorten  distances. 
Let  animals  self-feed. 

2.  Handle  large  amount!  Make  every 
trip  count. 

3.  Make  flow  continuous!  Use  ma¬ 
chines  to  move  materials  auto¬ 
matically. 

4.  Condense  it!  Reduce  bulk  and 
weight  of  materials.  Change  their 
shape  for  easy  handling. 
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BOLUSES 


(chlorothiazide) 


WARNING:  Milk  taken  from  dairy  animals  during  treatment, 
for  3  days  after  latest  treatment,  must  not  be  used  for  food. 


and 


Honors  for  Achievement 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 


Winner  Marilyn  Vincent,  WATER- 
VILLE  (Maine)  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
writes:  “I  took  an  active  part  in  Fu¬ 
ture  Homemakers  of  America.  This 
year  I  made  a  reversible  suit  as  my 
project.  I  received  a  $300  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  have  been  accepted  at  the 
Burdett  College,  where  I  will  major 
in  secretarial  work.” 

Sally  Miller,  VALLEY  (Mary 
land)  HIGH  SCHOOL,  reports: 
“During  the  past  year  niy  interest 
in  home  economics  has  steadily 
increased,  to  the  point  where  I 
plan  to  enter  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  I  find  there  are  many 
opportunities  open  to  a  home 
economics  graduate.  In  my  home¬ 
making  work  and  with  the  Future 
Homemakers’  organization  I 
learned  to  develop  my  potential 
abilities  and  respect  the  judgment 
of  others.” 


tunate  in  having  you  here  as  our 
Commencement  speaker.” 

Karen  Ward,  HERKIMER,  (New 
York)  HIGH  SCHOOL,  says:  “On 
starting  my  freshman  year,  I  want¬ 
ed  to  become  an  X-ray  technician, 
but  the  homemaking  work  soon 
changed  my  wish  into  attending 
Cornell  and  becoming  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  home  economics  teacher.  My 
father  is  a  faithful  reader  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  and  the  owner 
of  a  200-acre  farm.  Outside  of  my 
many  activities,  I  try  to  help  my 
father  and  mother  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 


York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  says: 
“I  have  enjoyed  homemaking  all 
four  years,  and  have  learned 
homemaking  projects  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  I  particularly  en¬ 
joyed  being  a  member  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Homemakers  of  America  and 
holding  office  in  that  club.” 

Miss  Victoria  Barli,  teacher  at  the 
SWEET  HOME  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that  Sharon 
Williams  was  given  the  award  this 
year  because  of  her  great  progress 
as  an  outstanding  homemaking  stu¬ 
dent  and  because  of  her  community 
and  daily  living  activities.  Says  Miss 
Barli:  “Your  award  has  held  mean¬ 
ing  for  its  recipients.  We  hope  your 
interest  in  homemaking  education 
will  continue.” 

Sharon  Williams  writes:  “I  want 


to  thank  you  so  much  for  this  award. 
The  book  is  beautiful,  and  I  shall 
use  it  often  in  the  future.” 

Beverly  Rumsey,  TRUMANS 
BURG  (New  York)  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL,  says:  “I  love  homemak¬ 
ing,  and  would  like  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er  of  it,  but  I  expect  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  soon  so  I  plan  to  use  every 
bit  of  information  I  have  gained 
from  homemaking  to  care  for  my 
future  husband  and  to  bring  up 
our  children.” 

Dorothy  Janet  Newman,  winner 
at  the  POLAND  (New  York)  CEN¬ 
TRAL  SCHOOL,  writes:  “In  the  fall 
I  plan  to  attend  Cobleskill  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institute.  I  am 
one  of  the  very  grateful  people  to 
be  graduating  from  a  school  in  the 
United  States  of  America.” 


Carol  Simmons,  HOMER  (New 

ATTENTION:  IDA.II^'Y'nVLElSr 

...■witlx  lETiglx-T^i’Oci'U-Cin.g  Cows! 


Margaret  Martino,  BREWSTER 
(New  York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL, 
says  in  her  letter:  “The  personal¬ 
ized  certificate  will  be  kept  and 
treasured  as  a  valued  possession.” 


Sylvia  Buteau,  FONDA  FUL 
TONVILLE  (New  York)  CEN 
TRAL  SCHOOL,  after  expressing 
her  thanks  for  the  award,  said: 
“I  thought  the  article  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  ‘Gateways  To 
Life  Are  Found  By  Those  Who 
Follow  Through’  was  one  of  the 
best  I  have  ever  read.” 


Marjorie  Prince,  NEW  BOSTON 
(New  Hampshire)  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
says:  “I  feel  I  have  obtained  many 
new  and  helpful  ideas  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  this  past  year.  My  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sewing  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously.  Some  of  the  garments 
I  have  made  have  been  entered  in 
fairs.  In  the  future  I  plan  to  be¬ 
come  a  registered  nurse.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  honor  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation.” 

Sylvia  Curcio,  BELFAST  (New 
York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL, 
writes:  “I  believe  awards  such  as 
this  one  encourage  and  stimulate 
students  to  strive  for  higher  goals. 
Homemaking  is  a  very  interesting 
subject;  it  will  always  be  of  great 
value  to  me  in  the  future.” 


Now  CAKED  UDDER  can  Toe  treated 

witH.  DIURILi 


.A-veiilaJole  exclusively 
from  your  veterinarian 


AH 

M  E  RCK 


Kathleen  E.  Bennett,  GENEVA 
(New  York)  HIGH  SCHOOL,  writes: 
“My  homemaking  experiences  have 
been  rewarding  during  my  school 
years  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
I  love  to  cook  for  my  family,  and 
have  won  prizes  in  contests  for  gar¬ 
ments  that  I  have  made.” 

Georgia  Stevens,  HENDERSON 
(New  York)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL, 
writes:  “Dear  Mr.  Eastman:  Your 
presentation  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  Award 
made  winning  it  a  still  greater 
honor.  Henderson  was  indeed  for- 


9jLna>j  Vn  an  uua, 

C  nu,  ,!•(  '*<  wwu 

"Could  you  be  a  little  more 
explicit  on  the  size,  other  than, 
'She's  quite  a  gal!'?" 


In  most  cases  of  caked  udder 
Tm  am  m  a  rye  d  e  m  a ) ,  swelling  like  this 


AFTER :  can  be  reduced  like  this  in 
1  lo  4  days'— of  sooner— with  Diuril  Boluses 

is  most  important  in  getting  animals  back 
to  normal  production.  Equally  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  extra  weight  of  a  swol¬ 
len  udder  tends  to  break  down  the  attach¬ 
ments  . .  .can  reduce  the  productive  life  of 
an  animal  by  a  number  of  years! 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  veterinarian  about 
Diuril  Boluses 

The  next  time  you  treat  a  caked  udder, 
don’t  rely  on  ointments,  liniments  and 
balms.  Ask  your  veterinarian  about  Diuril 
Boluses.  After  treatment  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  and  feel  a  difference  in  as  little  as 
24-48  hours  as  hard,  painful,  swollen  bags 
become  soft  and  pliable.  Merck  Chemical 
Division,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Forget  about  bag  balms,  ointments,  lini¬ 
ments,  cold  packs  or  frequent  milking 


Until  Diuril  Boluses  were  available  to 
veterinarians,  owners  of  high  producing 
heifers  and  cows  could  not  conveniently 
treat  swollen  bags  (before  or  after  calv¬ 
ing) .  Even  a  change  in  feeding .. .such 
as  reduction  in  grain,  will  not  prevent 
edema  in  most  cases.  And  restricting 
the  grain  ‘intake  of  high-producing 
animals  just  after  calving  may  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  ketosis. 


Caked  udder  breaks  down  mam 
mary  attachments 


Reducing  painful  swelling  quickly 
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Harvesting 


Your  clock  and  radio  are  two  essential  harvesting  tools,  from  thp 
day  the  first  field  of  early-cut  hay  is  mowed  in  unpredictable  May. 
through  the  day  the  last  field  of  late-maturing  corn  for  grain  is 
picked  in  blustery  December.  And  that  same  handv  harvest  help  is 
at  your  finger  tips  for  every  crop  from  Apples  to  Zinnias. 

Your  best  radio  guide  to  good  harvesting  weather  is  WEATHER 
ROUNDUP  at  6:25  and  7:15  A.  M.:  12:15  and  6:15  P.  M..  over 
these  stations. 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96. 1  me. 

Binghamton 

WNBF-FNI 

98. 1  me, 

Bristol  Center-Rochester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me 

Cherry  Valley-Albany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOIV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Ithaca 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me 

Olean 

WHDL-FM 

95.7  me 

Rochester 

WROC-FM 

97.9  me 

Syracuse 

WSYR-FM 

94  5  me. 

Troy-Albany-Scheneetady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN-FM 

105.7  me 

Wethersfield-Buff  a  lo 

WBIV-FM 

107  7  me 

AM  STATIONS 

Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  kc. 

Plattsburg 

WEAV 

960  kc. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  kc. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  ke. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Remsen-Utico 

WREM 

1480  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Hornell 

WWHG 

1320  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960kc. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa 

WEJL 

630  kc. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc 

Utica-Rome 

WRUN 

1150  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Walton 

’  WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Brought  to  You  At  7:15  A.M. 

Over 

Northeast  Radio  Network 
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Herbert  Sherman  of  Genoa,  N.  Y.  (right)  accepts  a  registered  Holstein  heifer 
as  award  from  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  for  earning  the  1961  Regional 
FFA  Star  State  Farmer  Award  at  the  recent  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Herbert 
is  the  first  Empire  Stater  to  receive  this  honor.  Art  Lin kletter  (center)  and  Jack 
Reynolds,  manager  of  the  Exposition,  participated  in  the  presentation. 


Cornell  University  took  top  honors  at  the  recent  National  Intercollegiate  Dairy 
Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  following  a  similar  triumph  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition:  All  Empire  Staters,  the  team  members  are,  left  to 
right:  Kermit  Bossard,  Canisteo;  Jim  Thomas,  Cortland;  James  Hill,  Spencer- 
port;  Robert  Sears,  Cortland;  and  coach  George  W.  Trimberger,  Ithaca. 


Members  of  the  Rural  Youth  Program  organized  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
1911  joined  recently  for  their  50th  reunion.  All  are  residents  of  the  State. 
Seated  from  left:  Leon  Atwood,  Plattsburg;  Dean  Lightfoot,  Stanley;  Lee 
McConnell,  Clinton;  Stanley  Bruchard,  Oxford;  Keats  Young,  Milton;  Rex 
Moulton,  Avon;  Henry  Burton,  Patterson;  Curry  Weatherby,  Ithaca.  Standing 
from  left:  L.  A.  VanKirk,  Newfield;  Charles  Riley,  Sennett;  Lawrence  Parker, 
Perry;  H.  J.  Evans,  Bliss;  Fred  Walkley,  Perry;  Fred  Foster,  Afton;  Preston  Trask, 
Hamilton;  Robert  Wignall,  Walworth;  Henry  Burton,  Patterson;  and  State 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Commissioner  Don  Wickham. 
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i  ms  just 


FEEDING  BEEF? 
STOCK  COWS? 


The  days  are  long  gone  when  a 
man,  who  has  his  money  in  beef,  can 
afford  to  let  nature  take  its  course 
with  his  herd.  Nowadays,  a  man  has 
to  be  as  much  concerned  with  good 
nutrition  as  he  is  with  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  management.  That  s  because 
no  matter  how  good  the  breeding,  an 
animal  just  can  t  do  well  if  it  s  short¬ 
changed  on  essential  nutrients . 

the  vitamins  and  minerals. 


For  example.  I  m  thinking  of  stock 
cows  that’ll  abort  or  drop  weak 
calves  just  because  they  won’t  get 
the  Vitamin  A  they  need  this  winter. 
Chances  are  they’ll  go  into  the  winter 
with  a  Vitamin  A  deficiency  because 
they  were  on  poor  pasture.  And  then 
it’ll  get  much  worse  because  the  win¬ 
ter  ration  won’t  supply  it  either.  Too 
bad. 

Or.  there’s  the  beef  that  II  waste 
huge  amounts  of  feed  this  winter  be¬ 
cause  they’re  short  of  vitamins  or  es¬ 
sential  minerals.  And  there’re  those 
that’ll  suffer  serious  set-backs  and 
poor  health  when  bad  weather  stress 
hits,  for  the  same  reason. 

So,  if  you  want  vour  herd  to  come 
booming  thru  the  winter  in  good 
shape  .  .  .  don’t  forget  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  MINeral-VTTamin  forti¬ 
fication. 

If  you  want  good,  healthy  calves 
from  your  stock  cows  ...  if  you 
want  fast,  low-cost  gains  on  beef  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  head  off  herd  health 
troubles  (respiratory  diseases,  etc.) 

.  .  .  then,  by  all  means,  supply  the 
necessary  minerals  and  vitamins 
your  cattle  must  have.  The  best  way 
to  be  SURE  is  to  fortify  your  ration 
with  Watkins  minerals,  vitamins  and 
antibiotics. 

For  normal  (nutritional)  fortifi¬ 
cation.  Watkins  recommends  MIV 
V1TE  for  Beef  for  fattening  cattle 
and  calves,  and  M1N-VITF  for  Dairy 
and  Stock  for  stock  cows.  1  hese  can 
be  used  as  MINeral-VITamin  pre¬ 
mixes  to  mix  up  the  W  alkins  recom¬ 
mended  supplements  or  rations  .  .  . 
or  they  can  be  mixed  in  the  rations 
\ou  re  using  right  noV. 

For  high  level  (preventative  or 
therapeutic)  uses.  W  atkins  recom¬ 
mends  TV-Special  ...  a  high  potency 
antibiotic-vitamin  concentrate.  I  se  it 
to  mix  the  recommended  condition¬ 
ing  feed  for  prevention  and  control 
of  Shipping  Fever  Complex.  I  se  it 
according  to  directions  whenever 
stress  of  anv  sort  endangers  your 
herd's  health. 

Your  V  atkins  Dealer  has  the  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  the  MIN-VITE  for  Beef,  the 
MIN-V1TF  for  Dairy  and  Stock,  and 
the  TV-Special.  Me  also  has  the  rec¬ 
ommended  programs  and  formulas 
based  on  the  very  latest  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Why  not  let  him  help  you? 

WATKINS  PRODUCTS  INC.  Newark,  N.  J. 


EQUI  I'MEAT  DEALER’S 
VIEWPOINT 

In  connection  with  Harold  Haw¬ 
ley’s  article,  “Changing  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Scene”,  in  behalf  of  most 
dealers  I  have  a  few  things  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Hawley. 

First,  he  remarks  that  it  seems 
odd  that  the  block  men  can’t  see  that 
dealers  are  adequately  stocked.  The 
block  man  in  our  territory  has  10 
dealers,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  check  the  inventory  of 
5,000  to  10,000  parts  of  each  dealer 
each  month. 

Secondly,  if  Mr.  Hawley  cannot 
anticipate  his  breakdown  needs,  are 
we  as  dealers  expected  to  do  this 
for  him T~  The  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  to  stock  the  parts  that  seem 
most  likely  to  break  or  wear  out. 

Thirdly,  many  times  the  dealer  is 
blamed  for  not  supplying  parts  when 
in  reality  they  have  had  these  parts 
ordered  for  a  long  time.  The  branch 
houses  and  the  factories  are  many 
times  at  fault  for  the  failure  to  sup¬ 
ply  parts  when  they  come  out  with 
a  new  and  different  machine. 

Lastly,  the  farmers  themselves 
are  to  blame  for  the  sad  situation 
of  the  implement  dealer.  They  buy 
the  new  machines  on  price,  not  on 
merit,  then  they  expect  the  dealer 
to  stock  parts  to  keep  their  ma¬ 
chines  running,  but  they  let  their 
bill  run  until  they,  the  farmers,  get 
ready  to  pay.  With  the  dealer  carry¬ 
ing  this  load  of  parts  on  borrowed 
money,  not  many  of  us  can  stand 
the  pressure  of  unnecessary  and  ob¬ 
solete  parts. 

When  the  farmer  learns  that  an 
implement  dealer  is  not  a  bank,  and 
pays  his  bills  each  month,  he  will 
find  that  the  dealer  will  have  the 
cash,  and  the  desire,  to  stock  the 
parts  necessary  to  keep  these  farm¬ 
ers  going. 

It  certainly  is  a  changing  farm 
machinery  scene!  Therefore,  until 
the  farmer  is  educated  to  this  fact, 
don’t  condemn  the  dealer  who  al¬ 
ready  knows  this  and  has  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  Leonard 
Schoultice,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

IB  IKK  All  EDIK 
GOER WATER! 

I  have  never  read  or  heard  any¬ 
thing  that  covers  the  situation  as 
well  as  the  article  in  the  last  A.  A. 
by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  To  me 
he  has  the  answer  in  a  nutshell.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  some  way-— some¬ 
how — the  light  from  this  man  may 
shine  through  and  penetrate  the 
greed  and  apathy  in  the  hearts  of 
many  men  and  women. 

It  makes  me  so  mad  I  could  swear 
to  hear  people  say,  “There  is  no  an¬ 
swer.”  There  is  an  answer  all  right 
—and  Barry  Goldwater  has  it!  We 
need  government  all  right,  but  the 
way  government  has  been  doing  sure 
lias  got  us  in  a  heck  of  a  mess. 

Please  keep  up  the  vigil  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  the  job  or  strong  the 
opposition.  We  need  government, 
programs,  and  need  them  badly,  but 
we  sure  don’t  need  the  ones  we’ve 
»  w 

Somehow  we  have  got  to  get  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  to  see  the  light. 


A  small  group  of  people  cannot  elect 
a  president  or  any  other  representa¬ 
tive.  Good  luck! — Gerald  F.  Coombs, 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

SURPLUS  MILK 

I  maintain  that  it  is  the  6,000  lb. 
cow  that  makes  the  surplus  milk! 

Look  at  your  DHIC  records  and 
farm  management  studies.  The  high 
producers  earn  a  profit.  Low  produc¬ 
ers  make  high-cost  milk,  unwanted, 
unprofitable  and  price  depressing. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
freezer  full  of  hamburger  and  an 
empty  stanchion  than  “Love’s  labor 
lost”  on  a  low  producer  that  pro¬ 
duces  only  surplus? — Robert  Greig, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

ANY  SADDLE  HORSES? 

We  have  a  pair  of  Palomino 
horses  and  are  interested  in  other 
folks  in  our  area  who  are  “saddle- 
horse  minded.”  If  any  reader  has  a 
stallion,  Arabian  or  Palomino,  we 
would  like  to  get  in  contact  with 
him.  —  Burton  A.  Trutt,  Union  Val¬ 
ley  Road,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

THE  END! 

Just  recently  I  saw  a  man  come 
staggering  up  the  street,  so  very 
drunk.  I  thought  how  lovely  they 
put  their  beer  and  liquor  ads  on  TV, 
and  wondered  why  they  do  not  show 
their  finished  product.  Other  produc¬ 
ers  do! 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  public.  Why 
not  show  the  end  from  the  begin¬ 
ning?  —  Grace  Crouch,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y. 

OLD  APPLES 

Years  ago  at  haying  and  harvest 
time  we  used  to  eat  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  which  my  father  called  Sour 
Bough  Harvest  Apples.  They  were 
very  mild,  very  juicy,  light  green  in 
color,  with  no  tendency  toward  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  flesh  often  became  so 
saturated  with  juice  that  it  made 
the  skin  become  transparent.  They 
were  not  Yellow  Transparents! 

Was  this  the  real  name,  and  could 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a 
small  tree  for  planting  of  this  var¬ 
iety?-  I  would  also  like  to  find  a 
Pound  Sweet  apple  tree,  planting 
size.  - —  Walter  J.  Bailey,  R.  D.  2, 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

PINK  POTATOES 

If  American  Agriculturist  really 
wants  to  do  its  bit  to  help  human¬ 
ity,  why  not  carry  on  a  campaign  to 
prevent  the  coloring  of  potatoes? 
It  is  certainly  a  form  of  misbranding 
if  I  ever  saw  one.  It  is  misbranding 
in  that  it  makes  people  think  that 
a  white  variety  is  a  red  one  and  in 
making  consumers  think  •  that  old 
potatoes  are  new  ones. 

Several  people  have  said  to  me 
that  they  no  longer  dare  buy  red 
potatoes  in  the  store  because  they 
cannot  tell  from  looking  at  them 
whether  they  are  a  red  potato  or 
one  that  has  been  artificially  colored. 
This  is  a  process  which  should  be 
stopped. — Arthur  Pratt,  Cornell  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Vegetable  Crops  Depart¬ 
ment 


.  .  .  another  reason  why  more 
farmers  buy  Badger  Silo 
Unloaders  than  ANY  OTHER 


Up  in  the  silo,  where  you  want  to 
climb  as  seldom  as  possible,  you’ll 
find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of 
Badger-equipped  feeding  systems. 
One  look  at  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader 
tells  you  here’s  QUALITY  —  from 
the  rugged,  9-inch  auger  to  the 
gleaming,  bonded-and-baked-on 
enamel  finish.  Anytime,  any  weather, 
any  silage,  a  Badger  will  deliver  bet¬ 
ter  feed  than  the  same  silage  would 
be  removed  any  other  way  —  fluffed 
up,  mixed,  conditioned  the  way  cows 
like  it.  There’s  a  size  for  every  silo 
10  to  30  feet. 


NEW  Badger 

SLOTTED  TUBE  FEEDER 

handles  any  silage 

.  .  .  even  long-cut  grass! 


TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all 
the  way  from  silo  and  bin  to  feed  bunk. 
Badger  offers  3  types  of  bunk  feeders  that 
are  capacity-matched  to  deliver  more  feed 
faster,  cut  feeding  time  and  back-breaking 
labor  to  the  bone.  ~ 


Mail  Coupon  for  FREE 
20-page  Feedlot 
Layout  Book 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


Please  send  the  following  literature: 

□  20-page  How-to-Do-lt  Book  on 
Feedlot  Layout 

□  Silo  Unloaders  □  Auger  Feeders 

□  Slotted  Tube  Feeders  □  Barn  Cleaners 


Name  . Student  □ 

Address  . . . . . . . . . 

City  and  State  . . . . 
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“Sawed  a  week’s 
supply  of  wood 
in  15  minutes 
and  didn't  even 
get  tired." 

Mrs.  Mary  Wood 


“ I  paid  $215. 

—  the  first  two  weeks 
I  made  $216.” 

■*-  Kermit  Easterling 


« *  < 

”#  timed  m  if  self  »n  u 
Hi"  pine  tree  (fellintf 
it)  and  the  time  lean 
12  seconds  from  start 
to  finish 
—  Frank  Battin 


"/  have  manufactured 
32,000  fence  posts 
plus  hundreds 
of  logs  all  cut  by 
one  Homelite  saw” 

Barney  Zwettler 


iip!| 

tew 

“/  just  finished  cutting  my  year's 
supply  of  wood.  It's  really  fun  work¬ 
ing  with  a  chain  saw  that  cuts  as 
fast  and  clean  as  my  Homelite." 

—  Henry  Raeder, 


No  other  farm  machine  costs  so  little,  makes  so  much.  Homelite 
prices  start  as  low  as  $149.95  for  a  saw  complete  with  14"  bar  and  chain. 
Ask  your  Homelite  dealer  to  give  you  a  free  demonstration.  He’s 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  ________ 

homelite  a  textronl  DIVISION 

4011  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


keep  your  cows 
and  your  profit 
on  firm  footing 


with 

non-skid 

BARN 

CALCITE 

Call  your  LIME  CREST  dealer  today. 


Now  you  can  get 

FREE  HOT  WATER 


from  your  bulk  milk  cooler  by  installing 


Thriftchanger 

U  m  write: 


Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for 
Rupture,  don’t  miss  this.  A  Post 
Card,  with  name  and  address,  will 
get  you  FREE,  and  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  complete,  modernized  Col- 
lings  Plan  of  Reducible  Rupture 
Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thou¬ 
sands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable 
and  comfortable  rupture  protection. 
Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  pre¬ 
vents  escape,  without  need  of  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of 
how  long  ruptured,  size,  occupation, 
or  trusses  you  have  worn.  TRY 
THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  to¬ 
day  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc., 
Dept.  717X,  5  Bond  St.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Many  homt  uses,  too!  Marvelous 

cracked  or  chafed 
■nail  wounds,  itch* 
io«r  of  chilblains,  etc. 

It's  Lantlseptic !  8-oz. 
$1.25:  20  oz.  $2.75  at 
Dealers  or  Postpaid. 
Trial  Sample  10c. 


Write44  CORONA” 
Box  G  60  Kenton,  O. 


than  Corona’s  Lanolin-rich  base  and 
odorless  antiseptic ,  for  skin  care, 
massage  and  all  minor  healing  needs. 


COWPOX 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  2.  N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

BLU-KOTE 


UNUSUAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Franchise  available  for  Barn-X 
Barn  Painting  Service.  Write  for 
free  "Report  on  a  Business  Sleep¬ 
er."  Dept.  HD,  Box  428,  Highland 
Sta.,  Spgfld.  9,  Mass. 

Poiiltrymen  Are  Drifting 

By  JOHNNY  HUTTAR 


LJAVING  LIVED  with  the  poultry 
*  ^industry  of  the  Northeast  all  of 
my  working  career  I’ve  naturally 
seen  many  changes  in  its  moods. 
During  at  least  30  of  my  40  years 
in  it,  the  mood  was  generally  one  of 
optimism.  Most  farmers  making 
part  or  all  of  their  living  from 
chickens  figured  they  paid  their  way 
pretty  well  on  the  farm.  More  peo¬ 
ple  started  keeping  chickens  than 
those  that  quit  and  the  hen  popula¬ 
tion  kept  growing  right  up  to  about 
1955. 

The  mood  changed  about  6  or  7 
years  ago  and  hens  started  leaving 
our  farms.  There’s  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  wrong  with  such  a  change  of 
direction  so  far  as  I  can  see,  unless 
it’s  carried  too  far.  Maybe  I’m  over¬ 
simplifying  it  but  I  think  chickens 
increased  in  numbers  for  30  years 
because  they  paid.  They  have  drop¬ 
ped  off  lately  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t 
paid  —  or  at  least 
not  as  well  as  the 
alternative  oppor¬ 
tunities  a  farmer 
has  for  labor  in¬ 
come  and  return 
on  investment. 

Right  now  I 
think  the  mood  of 
poultrymen  here 
in  the  Northeast 
is  one  of  drifting. 

So  what? 

This  is  exactly 
what  a  group  of 
New  York  State 
poultry  people 
said  about  a  year 
ago  when  they  were  given  the  facts 
about  rise  and  fall  of  poultry  in  this 
State.  It  was  a  good  group.  There 
were  poultrymen,  hatcherymen, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
people  in  this  group.  There  were 
feed  men,  egg  distributors,  Farm 
Bureau  and  Extension  Service  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Directly  or  indirectly  they 
were  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  man  who  keeps  the  hens. 

They  didn’t  mean  their  “so  what?” 
to  be  “so  what  does  it.  matter?”  They 
meant.  “So  what  can  we  do  about 
it?” 

Get  Information 

The  group  decided  that  the  first 
step  was  to  get  all  the  facts  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  poultry  situa 
tion  and  study  them.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things  which  became  appar¬ 
ent,  when  this  step  had  been  taken, 
was  that  there  were  several  reasons 
farmers  dropped  hens. 

Many  had  very  small  flocks  which 
were  not  necessary  in  their  farm  op¬ 
erations.  When  they  didn’t  pay  as 
well  as  their  other  farm  enterprises, 
they  were  dropped. 

Others  found  themselves  better 
off  taking  an  off-farm  job. 

Still  others  were  forced  to  quit 
because  of  age  or  ill  health  and  had 
no  younger  person  coming  along 
who  could  or  wanted  to  take  over. 

Finally,  there  were  some,  who  de¬ 
pended  heavily  or  entirely  on  their 
income  from  market  eggs,  who 
simply  went  broke  and  had  to  aban¬ 
don  farming.  Some  of  the  I’easons 
for  these  failures  were  lack  of  cap¬ 
ital,  poor  management  or  a  crippling 
disease  outbreak.  Many  of  these  had 


plants  that  were  too  small  and  too 
costly  to  operate. 

favorable  Facts 

But  by  no  means  were  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  study  all  nega¬ 
tive.  It  also  revealed  that  there  were 
many  poultrymen  expanding  be¬ 
cause  their  experience  with  layers 
still  showed  them  to  be  a  paying  part 
of  their  farm  business.  Getting  good 
livability,  better  than  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen,  and  having  reason¬ 
ably  good  markets  for  their  eggs 
were  the  things  which  showed  up 
most  often  in  these  profitable  oper¬ 
ations. 

Everyone  was  agreed  that  New 
York  poultrymen  have  GOOD  MAR¬ 
KETS  close  at  hand,  but  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a  variation  as  to  how 
well  different  poultrymen  take  ad 
vantage  of  this  fact.  It  was  also  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that 
our  CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS  are 
as  good  as  any  in 
the  country  to  get 
top  results  out  of 
of  the  birds. 

Generally  speak 
mg,  there  is  plenty 
of  KNOW-HOW 
and  plenty  of 
TEC  H  N  I  C  A  L 
HELP  available  to 
our  poultrymen. 

CREDIT  is 
about  as  available 
for  good  poultry- 
men  here  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

From  all  these  facts,  the  group 
was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
logical  place  for  a  sizable  and  profit¬ 
able  egg  producing  industry  in 
this  State.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  many  of  our  poultrymen  needed 
some  help  to  remain  competitive 
with  poultrymen  in  the  South  and 
Midwest  who  are  shipping  eggs  into 
our  markets.  The  group  felt  that  it 
would  take  an  organized  effort  to 
accomplish  worthwhile  results. 

With  this  evaluation  completed, 
the  people  representing  the  differ¬ 
ent  interests  formed  a  federation. 
They  call  it  the  State  Poultry  Indus¬ 
try  Coordinated  Effort — SPICE  for 
short. 

SPICE  is  now  getting  itself  into 
position  to  get  action. 

Things  To  Do 

The  particular  things  which 
SPICE  feels  need  doing  to  make  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  more  profitable  in  New 
York  State  are: 

1.  Get  the  true  facts  about  com 
petitive  production  costs  and 
markets  and  give  these  facts 
wide  publicity  to  guide  poultry- 
men. 

2.  Develop  methods  of  increasing 
our  poultrymen’s  returns  for 
the  eggs  and  poultry  they  sell. 
This  includes  new  products. 

3.  Develop  a  program  to  help 
poultrymen  to  cut  costs. 

4.  Promote  and  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  poultrymen  of  this 
State. 

Maybe  there  won’t  be  many  spec¬ 
tacular  things  come  by  direct  action 
of  SPICE.  However,  by  encouraging, 
stimulating  and  helping  the  ag¬ 
encies,  companies  and  individuals 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Charles  Perkins 
SPICE  executive  secretary 
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Aids  Longer  Milking  Life:  NEW 

KOW-KARE 


I ’oil  1 1  mu  <mi 

Are  Drifting 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


Features  8,000  Units  Vitamin  A  and 
10,000  Units  Vitamin  D  per  ounce 


Latest  nationwide  field  and  test  evidence 
reveals  substantially  increased  Vitamin  A 
materially  assists  in  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  health,  better  breeding.  Also  increased 
Vitamin  D  for  proper  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  feed  utilization,  better  calf  development. 
With  KOW-KARE’S  potent  Vitamins 
A,  D  and  E,  plus  minerals  and  tonic  drugs, 
proper  daily  nutrient  balance  is  assured. 
Assist  in  high  production,  better  breeding, 
longer  milking  life;  help  increase  profits. 

Buy  modern  KOW-KARE 
at  farm  and  drug  stores. 
Excellent  for  feedlots;  write 
for  NEW  TON  PRICE. 


FREE  COW  BOOK 

Helpful  lllustr.  "Care  & 
Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle",  write 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonviile  4,  Vermont 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast  1  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  * 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1 .89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  oants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1 .00  Shirts  only  .50 
Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


issy 

IPEHtT  Re¬ 


works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "frozen’’  parts! 

I  LIQUID 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANY 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  N  C. 


SNOWSHOES 

C/I  GO  Pah.  Postpaid 
(2  Pairs.  $9.00) 

Guaranteed  Bargain  Offer 
Army  Surplus.  Slightly 
used,  but  reconditioned  lik 
new!  Ideal  for  trapping, 
work,  sport.  Keep  a  pair  in  your  car 
gency  travel  on  foot!  Made  of  strong  bentwood 
bows  with  weather-proof  cord  lacings.  Fits  all 
shoe  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Rush  your  order  while  they  last. 

SERVICE  SURPLUS  8“x  5460.  Dept.  AS- 1 1 
3EKVIVE  Jval  LUJ  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Wenysold  in  1360  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends -for  your  organization.  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  23 

who  have  the  know-how  and  means 
to  work  on  these  four  objectives, 
some  results  should  soon  show  up 
from  this  coordinated  effort. 

SPICE  did  quite  a  job  of  PRO¬ 
MOTING  New  York  State  poultry 
and  eggs  at  the  Poultry  Foods  Fes¬ 
tival  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

SPICE  is  cooperating  with 
NEPPCO  in  getting  poultrymen  to 
keep  BETTER  RECORDS,  some¬ 
thing  badly  needed.  How  can  the 
weak  spots  be  improved,  if  you  don’t 
know  what  the  weak  spots  are? 
Some  of  these  records  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  evaluated  through 
NEPPCO’s  electronic  processing  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  similar  to  the  DHIA 
program  which  has  done  so  much  for 
dairymen. 

SPICE  is  currently  working  on  a 
STATE  LABELING  program.  The 
intent  here  is  to  identify  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  top  quality  eggs  and  promote 
them  to  customers.  There  is  much 
interest  in  this  among  poultrymen 
and  egg  handlers.  It  should  be  one 
means  of  maintaining  and  even  im¬ 
proving  the  favored  position  of  these 
nearby  eggs  in  our  markets.  This 
will  take  a  lot  of  honest  effort  to 
achieve  and  hold. 

Carrying  the  Cost 

Like  anything  really  worthwhile 
it  will  cost  some  money  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  SPICE  program.  The 
organization’s  board  of  directors  has 
drawn  up  a  modest  but,  it  thinks, 
adequate  budget.  The  cost  is  spread 
among  the  different  segments  of 
the  industry  in  proportion  to  the 
business  they  do  with  poultrymen. 
Producers  themselves  are  asked  to 
contribute  directly  also. 

An  executive  secretary,  Charles 
Perkins,  has  been  hired  to  keep  the 
program  going.  Charley  is  a  young¬ 
ish,  energetic  fellow,  who  is  sold 
100%  on  SPICE’S  objectives.  He 
knows  poultry  and  especially  our 
New  York  State  industry.  You’ll  be 
hearing  more  from  this  young  man. 

One  Man's  Opinion 

I  want  to  close  by  simply  giving 
you  my  best  judgment  on  why  the 
SPICE  idea  is  right. 

I’m  sure  that  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  making  a  worthwhile 
living  from  egg  production  are  big¬ 
ger  than  most  poultrymen  can  solve 
individually.  While  our  State  Col¬ 
lege,  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  several  other  agencies  and  in¬ 
dustry  organizations  are  doing  much 
to  help  our  poultrymen,  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  should  be  increased  by 
working  together  on  an  organized 
program. 

In  these  days  when  poultrymen’s 
welfare  is  often  affected  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  powerful  groups  and  govern¬ 
ment,  our  industry  needs  the 
strength  which  combined  effort 
brings,  to  protect  this  welfare. 

There  may  be  a  better  way  to  do 
the  job;  time  will  tell.  But  SPICE 
is  the  best  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  date  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  deserves 
the  active  and  financial  support, 
within  reason,  of  every  serious 
poultryman,  hatcheryman,  feed  com¬ 
pany,  feed  dealer,  egg  distributor 
and  other  allied  industrymen  of  the 
State.  We  can’t  continue  to  drift  if 
we  want  a  strong  and  successful 
poultry  business  in  the  Northeast. 
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Bargaining  Agency. 
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toward  them 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 


527  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  HA  2-01 86 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk  Producers  —  93  ^cooperatives 
representing  22,000  producers  —  united  for  improved  milk  marketing. 


While  most  of  the  heating 
season  is  still  ahead  of  us,  a 
lot  of  people  have  needlessly 
poured  heating  dollars  up  the 
chimney.  And  that’s  exactly 
what  happens  when  you  let 
your  burner  get  out  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Eight  out  of  ten 
burners  waste  fuel. 

A  call  to  your  nearby  G.L.F. 
Petroleum  Plant  will  bring 


a  trained  service  man  to  in¬ 
spect  your  burner  and  fur¬ 
nace.  If  it  needs  adjustment 
or  repairs,  he’ll  tell  you  what 
needs  to  be  done.  He’ll  make 
the  repairs  and  adjustments 
if  you  wish. 

Don’t  neglect  this  annual 
oil  burner  necessity.  You’ll 
save  money.  You’ll  avoid 
breakdowns.  You’ll  assure 
comfort  for  your  family. 


G.  L.  F.  Petroleum  Service 
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RS’  EXCHANGE 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 

TRADE 

- 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  inn  Main  Rd..  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

Beginning  January  1,  1962— Rate  will  be  25c  per  word. 


Dec.  Issue 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


Closes  Nov.  30 


Jan.  Issue . Closes  Dec.  5 

Feb.  Issue . Closes  Jan.  5 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  Yorl 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 
write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Angus,  25  cows,  20 
feeders,  one  bull  H.  J.  Myers,  Waterport, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus 
cows  and  calves,  heifers,  bulls;  select  herd. 
Herman  Benjamin,  Main  St.,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Phone  LA-7-8656. 


_ _ HEREFORDS _ 

HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  cattle  —  85  calves 
$75.  50  steers  weight  750.  Cattle  arriving  each 
week.  Leslie  Bowerman.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Route  77,  Phone  RE-5-5915. _ 

POLLED  HEREFORDS — 1961  calves  are  now 
being  weaned.  Before  you  buy  come  see  them. 
They  have  size  —  quality  —  popular  bloodlines. 
Make  your  selection  now.  Pleasant  Valley 
Hereford  Farms.  Telephone  TX-8-3003.  Groton. 
N.  Y. _ 

HEREFORD  BULL  CALF  from  superior  breed¬ 
ing  stock  for  sale.  Six  months  old.  Fred 
Giambrone,  Franklinville-  New  York.  Route 
98 — phone  5838. 

HEREFORD,  but  two  years  old,  horned.  Miii 

Iron  breeding,  heavy  boned,  Well  built.  M.  M. 
Weaver,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  —  Choice  well  bred 
heifers  and  young  cows  due  December  through 
February.  Also  heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  By 
proven  sires  and  from  great  cow  families.  Pro¬ 
duction  testing  for' over  fifty  years.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  October  and  November.  Lonergan  Farms, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


_ MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

POLLED,  FEW  HORNED,  calves  up.  Hendrick¬ 
son  Farm,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE:  TWENTY  Registered  Shorthorn 
and  Polled  Shorthorns  beef  cows.  Most  of  them 
due  to  calve  in  February,  March.  Frank 
Lamphier,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone  Moravia  462M3. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED.  Females,  bulls. 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates  blood¬ 
lines.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  (39 1 .  Missouri. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


DOGS  _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  ,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent,  $30.00-$35.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised, 
reasonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3. _ _ _ 

BORDER  COLLIES  from  imported  stock.  Best 
farm  dog.  Dunsmore  Fa’m,  Swanton,  Vermont. 
50  AKC  DRIVING  Beagles  $20  each.  Witis, 
475  Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  BORDER  Collie  Pups.  Know  your 
bloodlines;  buy  the- best.  Carlton  Eberstein  and 
Son,  Perry,  New  York. 

RABBIT  DOGS  one  year  old  running  good, 
farm  raised.  One  litter.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vin- 
centown,  N.  J.  Phone  OR-9-2771. 

FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  Deer  proof.  $65.00 
and  up.  Trial.  Robert  A.  Danner,  R.D.  1,  Box 
116.  Bath,  Penna. 

POODLES — IDEAL  XMAS  gift'  Miniature,  toy, 
$100,  up.  Keegan  Kennels.  Saco,  Maine. 

SPITZ  PUPPIES,  ''tud  service.  Reasonable. 
Miss  Hannah  Pelton,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Bluelick  Coon- 
hounds.  Have  had  all  (vac.)  shots.  One  female 
6  yrs.,  fox  and  deer  proof,  $125.  One  male  7 
months,  started,  $75  00.  L.  P.  Diefendorf, 
Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  AF-4-3990  during 
noon  hour. 

REGISTERED ~ ENGLISH  Shepherd  pups,  born 
heel  drivers.  Males  $18.  Fred  Hick,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


_  SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  China  baby  pigs,  bred 
gilts,  young  boars.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J.  Phone  OR-9-2771. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Certified  Meat  Sire  bred  to  1961  National 
Champion  Boar.  Also  service  boars  and  fall 
pigs  hy  CMS.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 
Telephone  WA-6-2830. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Berkshire  boarsretfdy 
for  use,  out  of  excellent  breeding  stock.  Frank 
Wiley,  Victor,  N.  Y.  Phone  WA-4-7747. 


GOATS  _ 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  "GOATS.  George  W. 
Brown,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  _ 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
shows  how.  3  month  trial,  250.  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia,  M-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS— choice  offering  of 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVleet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  DORSET  ewes  and  ewe  lambs. 
Lloyd  Palmer — GE-2-4538,  Merridale,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE-  Small  flock  of  registered  Corrie- 
dalo  ewes,  ewe  lambs,  rams.  Leon  W.  Button, 
Rushville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  CORRIEbALES.  I  am  offering 

for  sale  70%  of  my  flock  of  ewes,  yearlings 
and  older.  Bred.  These  ewes  are  from  my 
Buckeye  ram  and  will  be  bred  to  a  Walter  E. 
Newton  ram,  also  a  few  rams.  Won  Champion 
Ram  1960  and  Champion  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  in  1961  at  Syracuse.  Phone  Hemlock, 
Elmwood  9-2431  W.  H.  Preston.  Springwater. 
New  York.  _ 

PUREBRED  CORRIEDALE  Rams,  all  ages' 

Lawrence  Fiegl,  Fillmore,  N  Y.  Phone 

LO-7-8734. _  _ _ 

OXFORD  RAMS  —  registered  good  size,  top 
quality,  best  breeding.  Bred  ewes  all  ages.  Also 
ewe  lambs.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus. 
New  York. 


HORSES  _ 

FOR  SALE:  YOUNG  Belgian  Team.  J.  H.  Nev¬ 
ille,  Groton,  N.  Y.  Phone  TX-8-3062. 


PONIES 

GRADE  SHETLAND  MARES,  yearling  fillies, 
stud  colts.  Reasonable.  Rosamond  N.  Mason. 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS — Fagan -Rapp  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Buff  Sex-Links.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 

View  Chicks - Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich, 

N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504  _ 

MARSHALLS  ARE  HATCHING  genuine  Kim- 
ber  Leghorns  bred  for  large  eggs — early  .  .  . 
their  food  efficiency  means  less  food  per  dozen 
eggs — important  with  the  narrow  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  today.  We  also  have  a  smaller  hreed  of 
Red  Rock  Crosses  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big 
meat  birds  don’t  pay  in  the  present  market  and 
smaller  birds  mean  more,  eggs  for  less  feed. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  today.  Write  to  Marshall 
Brothers  RD  5A.  Ithaca.  New  York.  Phone 

4-6336.  [ _ 

HEISDORF"  &  NELSON  pullets.  Day-old  or 
ready-to-lay.  Wallace  II.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 

N.  Y.  Phone  LE-8-3401.  _ 

SUNNYBROOK  MONEY-MAKERS:  Low  mor- 
tality  and  high  production  are  only  two  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Sunnybrook 
stock.  Our  customers’  egg  records  match  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  today.  White  Leghorns, 
Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex  Links,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  hatching  every  week  year  ’round. 
For  meat  production  you  can’t  beat  our  famous- 
Vantress-White  Rock  Cross.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  price  list.  Sunnybrook  Poultry 
Farms.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson. 

New  York. _ _ _  _  _ 

POIJLTRY  RAISERS!  Let  America’s  leading 
poultry  business  magazine  help  you  make  more 
profits.  Valuable  production-management-mar¬ 
keting  information  every  month.  Bargain  rates: 
4  years  $1.00;  9  months  250.  Please  give 

dumber  chickens  raised.  Subscribe  now.  Poultry 
Tribune,  Dept.  CIO,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


POULTRY _ 

GUINEAS  —  SILVER  Hamburgs,  trio  $7.00. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cockerels  v  $5.  White 
Guineas  $4  pair.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 

SILVER  LACED  COCHINS  —  Buff  Cochins. 
'Cecil  Laughman,  Margaretville,  New  York. 


DUCKS  _ 

MALLARD  TYPE,  $4  pair.  O.  Hendrickson 
Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 

WHITE  HOMERS,  colored -racing  type,  $4  pair. 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

EMPTY  LAYING  PENS  can’t  take  advantage 
of  higher  egg  prices,  so  plan  your  egg  profits 
now  with  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets.  Two 
weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex  Links,  War¬ 
ren  Sex-Sal -Links,  other  famous  egg  strains. 
Write  or  call  for  down-to-earth  prices.  Addi¬ 
tional  discounts  for  advance  orders.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box 
106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


_  RABBITS _ 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Rabbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


MINK 

MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink”,  $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mink  Ranch,  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


_  VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
210  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusiin!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin.  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole  750  mg.  sulfamerazine, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  lOcc  (1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  with 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — allow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  woith  pounds  of 
milk.”  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2  25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England,  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field.  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,*  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


TANNING 

DEERSKIN  TANNED  $3.50;  gloves  from  your 
leather  $2.00  pair,  up;  our  leather  $3.00  pair, 
up  Free  folder.  Suburban  Glove  Company, 
Anthony  Pond  Road,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


_ HONEY _ 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover;  New  York’s 
finest.  5  lb.  pail  $1.95;  case  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.98; 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  1  60-lb.  can  $10.80; 
2-60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  ea.  De¬ 
licious  Wildflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb. 
can  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80,  5  or  more  60’ s  $9.60 
each.  All  60’s  FOB.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 

PURE  HONEY.  A  special  gift  for  the  Christ  - 
mas  season.  3  choice  varieties  of  N.  Y.  S. 
honey.  2  attractive  1  lb.  jars  plus  a  refillable 
12  oz.  plastic  honey  bear  dispenser.  State  name 
and  address  of  receiver  with  each  order.  $3.45 
prepaid.  Giff  Miller  Apiaries.  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Endicott,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— CLOVER,  WILDFLOWER.  5  lb.  pail 
$2.00  ppd.  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  can  $10.80  F.O.B. 
Also  by  ton.  Nicholas  Schaefer,  Lagrangeville, 
New  York. 


FOODS  &  FRUITS 

INDIAN  RIVER.  ORANGES,  grapefruit  or 
mixed,  $7.45  bushel,  $4.95  half  bushel.  Express 
charges  paid  by  us.  Shew  Groves,  Route  4, 
Box  65,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 

NEW  CROP  TREE  ripened  Stuart  pecans,  five 
pounds  $3.Q0.  Pecan  Sampler  one  pound  each  of 
four  varieties,  shelled  halves,  $6.00.  Postpaid. 

Carlee  Grove,  Floralal  Alabama.  _ 

TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES^  grapefruit  or 
mixed  to  order.  Bushel,  $7.25,  half  bushel, 
$4.80.  Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124, 

Winter  Park,  Florida.  _ 

BUTTERNUT,  BLACK  Walnut  or  hic’korynut 
meats,  @  $1.00  pkg,  $3.50  lb.  Evelyn  Beasley, 

Rochester,  N.  H.  ' _ _ 

SHELLED  WALNUTSl  Brazils,  Pecans,  Al¬ 
monds,  Cashews,  Filberts  $1.50  Pound.  Peer¬ 
less,  538AA  Central  park.  Chicago  24. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  Vermont  Fancy  Grade,  gallon 
$6.25,  half  gallon  $3.50,  plus  postal  charges. 
Prices  of  quarts  and  pints  on  request.  Kenneth 
F.  Putnam,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 


HAY  &  OATS 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 
5  PM. _ _ 

HAY— STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy,  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
RauCh,  New  Hope,  Penna.,  VO  2-2081. 
FIRST-SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa. ^Timothy, 
Wheat  straw,  Mulch  hay,  Oats,  Ear  corn. 
Phone  HO-9-2885.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca 

Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 

ALL  TYPES  OF  HAY  and  straw,  honest  repre¬ 
sentation.  delivered  by  truck  load.  Stewart’s, 
Maplecrest,  N.  Y. _ 

CARLOT  OR  TRUCK  hay,  alfalfa  pellets, 
grain.  Schwab  Bros.  Mills,  Inc.,  New  Bavaria, 
Ohio.  Phone  3156.  


WOOL 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  Literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills.  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

GROW  GIANT-SIZE  Apples,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
trees  in  space  20  ft.  square.  Bushels  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  Trees. 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses,  etc.  Stark  Bros.,  Dept.  30452,  Louisiana, 
Missouri. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS — America’s  Finest.  Send 
100  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Department  AA.  Lin  wood,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  SUPPLIES _ 

USED  SHADE  CLOTH  protects  berries  from 
birds,  holds  soil  new  lawns,  350  lb.  better,  20c 
lb.  cheaper.  Postpaid.  Hibbards,  N.  Hadley, 
Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  over  3,900  bargains,  36  states  and 
Bermuda:  established  61  years.  World’s 

Largest.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park  Ave., 
South;  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  MODERN  operating  dairy  farm. 
120  tie-ups.  1100  gal.  bulk  tank.  Feed  enough 
for  150  head.  Excellent  milk  market.  Next  to 
Holyoke.  Mass.  Inquire:  Irving  Bercowetz, 
Bloomfield.  Conn,  or  call  Hartford  CH-2-5521. 
FINGER  LAKES  AREA  farms.  186  acre  mod¬ 

ern  dairy  farm,  large  silo,  bulk  tank,  2  homes, 
$30,000.  202  acre  modern  dairy  farm,  Rochester 
milk  market  3  homes,  $45,000.  302  acre  dairy 
farm,  44  stanchions,  5  homes,  $65,000.  401  acre 
modern  dairy  farm  with  100  stanchions  in  one 
barn,  one  of  the  best  around.  12  other  cash 
crop  and  dairy  farms  in  this  area.  Wanted  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  modern  dairy 
farms  from  40  stanchions,  200  acres  up.  Joe 
Lyon,  Broker.  Phelps,  New  York.  Phone 
Ki-8-4944  An  appointment  is  to  your  advan¬ 
tage. 

360  ACRES,  180  TILLABLE,  pastures  alfalfa 
and  trefoil,  plenty  water,  fine  herd  68  head. 
Two  good  sets  of  buildings,  3  silos,  bulk  tank. 
A  dandy  dairy  and  beef  cattle  farm  $67,000. 
160  acres.  90  tillable,  43  good  Holsteins,  bulk 
tank,  barn  cleaner,  7  room  home,  furnace, 
large  barn,  $43,000.  Down  payment  $12,000. 
K,  M.  LeMieuxf  Realtor,  Arcade,  New  York. 

CHARMING  OLD  FARM  in  Greenfield,  New 
York.  House  newly  painted  inside  and  out. 
Slate  roof.  Good  for  summer  living  as  there  is 
no  heat.  Easily  changeable  for  year  round  use. 
Newly  planned  kitchen  area  now  ready  for 
shelves  and  sink.  Good  cement  block  barn. 
(Saratoga  Raceway  nearby).  One  hundred 
acres  of  land  with  large  brook  running  through 
property.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Price 
$12,000.  George  A.  Morse,  Top  Rail  Farm, 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  Phone:  Saratoga 
Springs  2428. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FARM.  4  acres;  4  rooms, 
lights,  water,  barn,  fruit  trees.  Near  pond.  Box 
514-HX.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
BIG  INCOME  FARM,  SO  head  of  Holsteins. 
Suitable  “Stock”  farms;  homes;  businesses  — 
wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  “East¬ 
ern”  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  203  acres,  stocked  and  equipped. 
$25,000.  1S5  acres,  stocked  and  equipped, 
$38,500.  113  acres,  stocked,  equipped,  $22,000. 
28  acres.  7  room  house  with  bath,  furnace. 
$5,000.  Sadlon  Real  Estate,  James  Vickerson, 
Salesman.  East  Springfield.  N.  Y. 

OPERATING  DAIRY  FARM]  35*  cows,  13 
young  stock.  Modern  cement  barn,  milk  room. 
Plenty  hay  and  silage  for  winter.  Good  milk 
market.  Two-family  house.  167  acres.  Adequate 
machinery.  Good  water  supply.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  $55,000.  Principals  only.  Write  or 
telephone  ''John  Eckels.  68  Whipple,  Laconia, 

N.  H.  LA-41184. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  Exchange:  For  farm  in  a  north¬ 
eastern  state;  nice  seven  acre  farm  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alabama.  Has  modem  seven-room 
home.  Describe  what  you  have.  R.  Snow  Depew, 
600  Florida  Avenue,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. 


FARMS  WANTED 

DAIRY  FARM,  fairly  level,  modern,  50  cow  or 
more.  Buy  on  contract  or  rent  with  option. 
South  of  New  York  State  Thruway  or  Penna. 
Have  some  capital,  equipment,  45  head.  Refer¬ 
ences,  small  family,  lifetime  experience.  Box  50, 
Route  #1.  Germansville, 'T’enna. 


REAL  ESTATE 

ABOUT  12  ACRES — 3 14  grapes.,  2  peaches, 
berries,  balance  open  land.  Two  excellent  build¬ 
ing  lots  included,  good  road,  near  towns, 
schools,  college,  churches.  Walter  McAllister, 
Penn  Yan.  R.  5,  New  York. 

AWAY  FROM  THE  deep  snow.  Gas  station,  7 
room  home  $3,000:  35  acres,  buildings  $2,000; 
120  acres  $3,000.  Donald  Sheetrum,  Sidney, 
Arkansas. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

EVERY  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline. 
Write  Signs,  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
WANT  "TO  MAKE  $25.00  or  more  in  a  day 

for  part  or  full  time  route  work?  Man  or  wom¬ 
an.  Write  McNess  Co.,  Dept.  19Y,  Box  371, 

Baltimore,  Md.  _ 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light 
bulb.  Amazing  free  replacement  guarantee  — 
never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition. 
Multi-million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make 
small  fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly 
quick  sales.  Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.), 
114  E.  32nd,  Dept.  C-74L,  New  York  16. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  Campbell’s 
Gro-Green  Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal 
Fertilizer  Concentrates.  Saves  time,  money, 
labor.  Feeds  foliage,  soil.  Field  proven  over  10 
years.  Increases  protein,  mineral  content  grains, 
forage.  Free  sample.  Selling  outfit.  Credit 
given.  Ideal  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Campbell 
Co.  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  69,  Illinois. 


FARM  LOANS 

MR.  FARMER:  WHEN  you  need  money  talk 
to  the  man  who  understands  your  problems. 
The  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Associations  in 
your  area  are  staffed  with  people  ready  to 
discuss  farm  financing  with  you  in  terms  you 
can  understand.  See  your  local  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  for  a  long-term  loan  or 
Production  Credit  Association  for  shorter-term 
loans.  Or,  write  for  free  circular  Dept.  B,  310 
State  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 
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_ HELP  WANTED  _ _ 

OUTSIDE  MAN  to  work  on  large  dairy  farm 
Musi  be  able  to  operate  farm  machinery  and 
care  for  young  stock.  Good  house,  high  wage 
and  excellent  working  conditions.  References 
required  George  D  Schoonmaker.  New  Paltz. 
N.  y. _ _  _  ' 

MARRIED  MAN.  working  herdsman,  new  loose 
housing  barn  milking  parlor.  Box  806,  East 
Hampton  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

(' OO I< - II OUSEK  E E P E  It  for  elderly  physician 
and  wife.  Comfortable  quarters,  modern  appli- 
anecs.  Write— Mrs.  John  Dingman,  Spring 
Valley.  New  York. 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and  board 
ing  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top  wages 
and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr.  Bernon, 
Gareliek  Bros.  Farms.  Inc..  Franklin.  Mass. 
419  days  or  Woonsocket.  R.I.  POplar  9-7996 
after  5:00  P.M. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED— Experienced,  clean, 
neat  married  man  in  good  health  for  steady- 
job.  75  reg.  Holsteins.  'good  feeder,  calf  raiser. - 
minor  ailments  treatment.  Write  fully  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  when  available.  P.  O.  Box  1017 

Willbw  Grove,  Penna.  _ 

MAN  WANTED — Steady  position  for  elderly 
man.  Good  pay  and  living  conditions.  Should 
have  white  hair  and  beard,  or  willing  to  grow 
one.  To  act  the  part  of  Santa  Claus. .  Furnish 
photo.  Santa's  Workshop,  Inc.,  North  Pole. 
N.  Y.  J.  B.  Madden. 

RELIABLE  MARRIED  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  in  Central  New  Jersey.  House  'provided. 
Must  be  experienced  milker.  Box  514-LW, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
HERDSMAN,  MAR  RLE  D.  on  "very-  large  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  farm.  Modern  house,  good  vvages 
with  advancement  to  percentage  basis.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  required.  Vossler  Farms.  Preble. 

N.  Y.  Pi-9-2786. _ _ 

STEADY- DEPENDABLE  man  to  work  on  mod 
ern  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Good  vvages  and 
working  conditions.  References  required.  Box 
514-ZH.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
GIRLS’  SUPERVISOR— Age  25  to  55.  Supervise 
grout'  from  age  6  to  15.  Live  in.  Legal  salary. 
Contact  Children’s  Home.  14  Bailey  Ave., 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

KEY  MAN — CarT "double  your  income — 82.000 
investment.  Give  background.  Box  514-NB, 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  YJ _ 

JOIN  A  RAPIDLY  growing  group  of  New  York 
State  families  who  are  raising  Cabana  Marrone 
Nutria,  a  "gentle  fur-bearing  animal.  Under  the 
new  Co-op  program,  the  increasing  demand  for 
pelts  has  made  it  possible  to  give  ranchers 
many  new  benefits,  including  profit  sharing 
Many  ranchers  will  get  their  investment  back 
even  before  reaching  the  pelting  stage.  Get  the 
facts  now  on  how  you,  too,  can  earn  a  sub 
stantial  family  income.  New  ranchers  are  starl¬ 
ing  every  week.  For  a  limited  time  We  are  off¬ 
ering  free  a  bonus  pair  to  each  new  rancher 
You  are  completely  backed  As  to  production, 
training  and  market.-  To  qualify,  you  must 
make  a  moderate  investment,  have  land,  and 
furnish  references.  Write  to  Cabana  Nutria 
Breeders  Association,  R.D.  itl,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 
NEED  CASH?  EARN  '  it  raising  fishworms! 
Write:  Oakhaven-6,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

CHAIN  SAWS— EARN  extra  income,  sell  the 
best.  Barker  dealerships  available  some  areas 
For  particulars  write  1434  N.  National.  Spring 
field.  Missouri. 


BUILDINGS 

SHENANGO  RIGID  frame  buildings  are  cleam 
span,  easy  to  erect  fast.  Widths  from  24  to 
60  ft.,  any  length,  choice  of  siding,  roofing, 
doors,  windows.  Box  233A,  West  Middlesex.  Pa. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  TAJiPAi ' LINS™  I ',uy  direct.  Leather 
reinforced  grommets,  cut  size  7x9  feet  - — 
85.67;  8  x  12  feet — $8.64;  12  x  14  feet— 
815.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Eureka  Tent  a  Awning  Co., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SPORTING  EQUIPMENT _ 

SNOW  SHOES-  -Finest  quality,  large  selection 
815.00  to  825.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland 
Center.  Maine 


INCOME  TAX 

HOW  FARMERS  CAN  qualify  for  substantial 
Social  Security  benefits,  lower  _  income  tax. 
Details  free.  Browning,  Box  355-A.  Broken 
Arrow,  Oklahoma. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

OAK,  ASH.  WALNUT  logs  and  timber.  ,J.  R 
Housekeeper.  Putnam  Valley.  N.  Y.  Lakeland, 

8-2988.  _ 

OLD  BUTTONS  An>  quantity.  State  price 
and  describe  fully  in  first  letter.  Mrs.  O.  Pohl. 
312  State  Street,  Albany  10„  New  York. 
WANTED:  USED  BIBLES,  also  Bible  litera¬ 
ture  for  Missionary  Evangelism.  Send  to  L 
Eversdyk.  Burt.  New  York. 

WANTED:  CIRCULATED  Indian  Cents.  12c 
each  in  any  quantity  No  mutilated  coins.  Send 
to  Clay  Sellars,  Box  672.  Grandfield.  Oklahoma 


PLASTIC  FILM _ _ 

PLASTIC?  TWO  CLEAR  9x12’ —81.50.  Triple 
weight  tarpaulin  9x12’  82.00.  Black  $2.50. 

9x20’ — $3.25.  Black  84,00  Postpaid.  .Catalog. 
Adval,  Box  439E.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PRINTING 

PRINTING:  LETTER- Heads,  bill  heads,  en¬ 
velopes.  circulars,  cards,  folders.  Center  Press. 
Putney.  Vermont. 


_ _ _ FISHING _ _ 

FARM-POND-FISH-Traps.  Traps  for  birds: 
animals.  Shawnee,  3934E  Buena  Vista,  Dallas 
4,  Texas. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the  bet-' 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders.  silds,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply.  Rome.  New  York. 

WANTED  -  ALLIS-CHALMERS  Roto  Balers. 
New  or  used.  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Crces.v.  /rndover,  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

10- TON  TRUCK  HOIST  3199  99  $50~ down, 

850  monthly  Can  use  agents.  Dunbar,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8.  Minnesota.  >  N 

NEW  MASSEY-FERGUSON  and  Cockshuti 
equipinen-  Also  largest  selection  of  good  used 
tractors  and  machinery  jrt  Northern  New  York- 
State.  Tractors  from  $65.00  up.  Write  or  phone. 
Wanted  AC  balers,  will  buy  or  trade,  vyill  de¬ 
liver.  Phone  Lowville  85:  lngersoll’s  Farm 
Supply,  vlartinsburg.  Now  York, 

FOR  SALE:  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with  in¬ 
sulated  body.  Excellent  condition.  Thompson 
Farms.  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

NYLON  AIRCRAFT  TIRES  for  farm  use,  14- 
15-16  inch.  Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write 
Kepler  Supply  Company.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAL  E :  Bean  potato  grader,  motor,  pick- 
out  table  and  elevator  attached.  Thompson 
Farms.  Clymer.  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

WANTED:  DEALERS  to  handle  line  of  bunk 
feeders  or  self-unloading  wagon  boxes,  plat¬ 
form  and  grain  boxes,  wagons,  spreaders,  etc. 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  514-OC,  American 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MOBILE  Crane  with  Waukashan 
motor  with  36  ft.  boom  on  Mack  chassis.  In 
A-l  condition,  $2,000.  Rolling.  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore.  N.  Y.  Phone  TR-5-1919. 

DAVEY  2  CYLINDER  air  compressor.  Has  6 
inch  pistons  and  tank  on  skids.  Rolling.  1125 
Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17.  N.  Y.  $250.00. 

LOWBED  SEMI  TRAILER  —  18  ft.  bed,  ail 
brakes.  Will  carry  15  ton.  Like  new.  $1250.00. 
Rolling,  ■  125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  AMERICAN  Saw  Mill  complete 
with  belts  line  shaft,  sawdust  blower,  48  inch 
Atkins  inserted-  tooth  blade.  Will  saw  32  foot 
logs.  Heavy  duty  planer  24  inch  wide.  Every¬ 
thing  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sacrifice. 
Earle  Hill,  Lower  Bank,  R.D.  #2.  Egg 
Harbor.  New  Jersey. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  and  supplies.  New  and 
used  bulk  milk  tanks.  New  and  used  pipeline 
milking  equipment.  New  silo  unloaders  and  all 
types  of  augers.  By  Snefco_  Distributors  of  the 
finest  in  dairy  equipment.  Serving  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  521.  Taunton 
Massachusetts. 

BRAND  NEW  WARM  Air  Furnaces— Forced 
Air  Blower — Controls,  $197.15.  Free  details. 
Edwards  Furnace  Co..  Wellsboro.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  HEAVY  tractor  stone  boat. 
Shaw's.  Swift  River,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  FAR  below  replacement  cost. 
Chrysler  Cirv.  Pump  and  engine  90  II. P.  8 
cylinder  on  pneumatic-tire  trailer.  Output 
approx.  600  gal.  per  minute  at  100  lbs,  pres¬ 
sure,  includes  900  It.  portable  6  inch  aluminum 
pipe.  Sprinkler  diameter  460  ft.  Write  Sadler 
Morgan.  258  St,  Nicholas  Ave..  N.  Y.  27. 

END  COW  MISERY.  Eliminate  hide  filth. 
Amazing  cleaner  boosts  milk  production  for 
greater  orofit.  Write:  Dairy-Vac,  Osseo,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

NEW  CHAIN  SAWS  at  bargain  prices;  fully 
guaranteed.  Frank  Knapp.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

CLEAN  GRAIN  AND  soybeans  with  new  Link 
Aero  all  steel  grain,  soybean  and  grass  seed 
cleaner-grader- treater.  Soon  pays  for  itself  on 
large  or  small  farms.  Available  with  or  without 
bucket  elevator  and  treater.  Write  Link  Divi¬ 
sion,  West  Fargo  Manufacturing  Company, 
West  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 

8,000  GAL.  PER- HOUR  pump.  All  brass'? x - 
ccpl  shaft.  New  Government  Surplus.  $45.00. 
Rudolph  Mueller,  RED  2,  Saratoga  Springs. 
New  York. 

NEE D  FARM  EQUIPM ENT  .  Over  20  acres 
new  and  used,  most  all  makes  and  models 
available  if  you  buy  now.  125  crawler  and 
wheel  tractors.  Sales  and  service  for  Allis- 
Chalmcrs,  Massey  Ferguson,  Ford.  Oliver  — 
farm  and  industrial.  New  Holland.  New  Idea. 
Fox,  Paper  and  Ontario  drills.  No  deal  too  big 
or  tod  small.  Snap  a  picture  of  your  trade-in 
and  see  Don  Howard  for  a  part  or  a  trailer 
load.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  . 
ALLIS-CHALMERS  66  grain  combine  with  2 
row  A-C  corn  head,  complete  Used  4  years. 
Excellent  condition.  Howard  Fullagar.  R.D.  2, 
Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  BULKTANK — 600  gal.  Wilson,  ice- 
bank  type.  Used  7  months.  Good  as  new. 
Crated.  At  considerable  saving.  T.  Njaerheim. 
339  Lake  Ave.,  St.  James  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


_ GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS _ 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C. 
thread  Hexhead  assorted  sizes  U  to  5  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB.  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd..  Kenmore  17.  N.Y 

NAILS'  —  GALVANIZED  '  %•'  x  2Vj  with  »?i 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
.$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co..  1125  Military  Rd..  Ken¬ 
more  17.  New  York. 

TENTS.  GOV ERNMENT  SURPLUS"  5'  man 
hexagonal,  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
839.50.  8275  paint  spray  unit,  $44.50.  Free 
folder.  Imseo,  1829  S.  Slate.  Chicago,  Ill. 
BELTS — V  TYPE  Assortment  from  .32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  %  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  86.00.  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17.  N.  Y. 

ARMY  SURPLUS  SHOES,  heavy  outerwear, 
equipment,  etc.  Tremendous  catalog  free. 
Princeton.  300EJ  Northern,  Bivd.,  Greatneck, 
New  York. 

JEEPS  $278.  AIRPLANES  $159.  boats  *7. 88. 
generators  82.68,  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  10.001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details,  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus,  Box 
789-C14,  lork,  Penna. 


_  SILOS _ ___ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r”  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met ’r  concentrate  dispenser  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company.  Inc..  Dept.  A,  Wayzata.  Minn. 


EOOKS  _  _  __ 

PROPHET  ELIJAH  COMING,  preparing  way 
for  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible  prophecies.  Con¬ 
vincing  Bible  evidence.  Free  book.  A.  Megiddo 
Mission.  Rochester  19.  Now  York. 


_  STAMPS  AND  COINS 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps. 
10c.  Approvals.  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615.  Ontario. 

ST  AM  P  MNGLE  INC  'Ll  'DING  Za?u?  Kooka¬ 
burra.  Koala  bear:  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  10c. 
Approvals  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Cqmmem- 
orat.ives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp.  St. 
Catharines  115.  Ontario. 

107  DISTI  NTT  BRIT  ISH  Col  on  fa  I  stamps,  f6? 
Approval.  Linstamp.  St  Catharines  415.  Ont. 

103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
10C.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps.  St.  Catharines 
515  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  siaipps  only 
25c.  Approvals  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215.  Ontario. 

1,000  U.  S  COMMEMORAT1VES.  regulars, 
airs.  Over  150  different  $2.00.  Brownly.  Box 
290,  Marlboro  Mass. 


TRAVEL _ 

The  MOST  WONDERFUL  Tour  in  the  world 
for  1962.  Leave  June,  July  and  August.  19 
days,  18  states,  5  Canadian  provinces  plus  a 
visit  to  Old  Mexico.  See  Grand  Canyon.  Boulder 
Dam.  Las  Vegas,  Hollywood,  San  Francisco, 
the  California  Redwoods.  British  Columbia  and 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  Lake  Louise.  By  Charter 
Bus.  See  World's  Fair  in  Seattle  All  this  for 
only  $321.00  plus  tax  Send  for  free  leaflet.  We 
sell  out  early  Shanly  international  Corpora¬ 
tion.  528A  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to; 
Mohawk  Herb*&  Spice  Co.,  2492  Torringford 
St..  Torrington.  Conn. 

DRESSES^4e7-SHOES_ 39?r_Men* * 3 * 5 * 7s— suits- $4~95^ 

trousers  $1.20.  Bette,  used  clothing.  Free  cata¬ 
log:  Transworld  164-A  Christopher.  Brooklyn 
12.  N.  Y. 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th.  Minneapolis  7  Minnesota. 

QUILT  PIECES — -CoimTffst- coifon  prints— 1  % 
pounds  81.00;  3'S  pounds  $2.00:  velvets  1  "1 
pounds  $2.00,  postpaid,  guaranteed.  Nucleus. 
Dept.  AA.  24  Laurel  Hill  Terrace.  New  York 

33,  N.  Y.  _  _ _ 

MAKE  CHRISTMAS'  MONEY  selling  guaran¬ 
teed  costume  jewelry  at  parties.  No  delivering 
— or  collecting.  Write  Richard  Carroll.  Ripley. 
New  York.  , 

QUILT  PTI?CES  Beautiful  colors!"  1%  lbs., 
81.00,  3*4  lbs..  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould, 
92-A  North.  Medfieid,  Massachusetts. 

REGULAR  YARD  GOODS,  remnants,  rug  ma¬ 
terial.  coatings,  suitings  and  skirt  material. 
Blankets,  linings  and  knitting  yarns.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Old e' Wool  Shoppe,  Kezar  Sales  Corporation, 
Route  25.  Kezar  Falls.  Maine.  Tel.  Cornish 

323.  _ _ _ 

RUG  WOOLS — BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 
shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges.  We  are  in  the 
garment  center.  Send  15£  for  samples.  Also 
try  our  beautiful  braiding  mixture  100%  wool. 
45C  pound.  Minimum  order  j.84.50.  Postage 
extra.  Sherman  Woolens.  552  8th  Avenue.  New 
York  18.  New  York. 

HOUSEWIVES.  “Buy  at  Discount.”  Make  huge 
savings  on  appliances,  silverware,  watches, 
housewares,  toys,  personal  needs,  etc.,  send 
for  free  big  4-color  catalog.  The  Benton  Co.. 

Liberty.  N.  Y.  _  _ 

QUILT  PIECES:  ! 5  pounds — 82.00.  Colorfast. 
cotton  prints:  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  Thompson. 
82  Walnut,  Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 
BARGAINS  ARE  "OUR  Business !  Genuine 
wholesale  prices!  Hundreds  of  items!  Free  gifts! 
Bargain  catalog  10c.  William  Price.  Wil-Lo 
Enterprises.  Corfu,  New  York: _ 

RUG  HOOKERS:  White  wool  flannel  6”xll” 

swatches.  10  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Colonial 

Remnants.  Manchester.  Conn. _ 

WINTER  FOOT  COMFORT,  sheepskin,  double 
deerskin  casuals,  moccasins,  slippers,  boots. 
30  styles.  Free  catalog.  The  Cottage  Crafts 
Shop,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

RUG  BRAIDERS:  Complete  supplies  available: 
precul  and  prerolled  wool — 36  standard  colors. 
Braiders — needles — lacing  and  stand.  Send  250 
for  color  chart.  Carten  Redi-Braid.  P.O.  Box 
61,  Devon.  Conn.  Dept.  A. 


MUSIC 

LEARN  THE  GUITAR  at  home.  Chords,  notes, 
rock  ’n  roll,  western  style.  $3.00  complete, 
postpaid,  guaranteed.  Reilly’s,  55  Ely  Street, 
Binghamton  3.  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS  _ 

AUCTIONEER — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing  Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

T EARN  AUCTIONEERING.  '  Free  catalog. 
Missouri  Auction  School,  1330  Linwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X33,  Missouri. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  home  study  course. 


_ _  SIGNS  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices, 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  any  material,  lowest 
prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs,  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn.  New  .York,  Dept.  G. 

DURABLE  PLASTIC  Posted  Land  Signs.  Free 
samples.  Minut.eman,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 

NO  TRESPASSING  &  Posted  Signs.  12”xi8” 
enamel  finish.  Test  proven.  Standard  copy  or 
your  own.  $1.00  each-j-75C  each  in  lots  of  50 
or  more.  Check  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Capitol 
Signs,  1006  E.  Main  St.  Riverhead.  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

KODACOLOR  SPECIALS  from  color  special¬ 
ists!  with  this  adv.,  Rolls:  8  prints  guaranteed 
82.00;  12  prints  guaranteed  $2.50.  Reprints  15 t 
each.  5x7  enlargements  2  for  81.00;  8x10  $2.00 
each.  Fast  service.  Free  mailers.  Eli  Photo, 
Box  1873-D,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHOTO  FINISHING ,  Send  for  pricelist  and 
mailers.  Postal  Film  Service,  Dept.  A..  P.O. 
Box  247.  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 


_ _ MISCELLANEOUS _ _ 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be— call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
Inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema,  ‘‘Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

3  oz.  81.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls  Maine. 

FREE  SEARCHING.  Namo’hook  wanted.  We’ll 
get  it.  Reasonable  prices.  Trading  Post.  Lisbon, 
3,  New  Hampshire. 

QUTCK-.IOHN  FOR  SEPTIC  TROUBLES.  New 
exclusive  enzyme-bacterial  formula  digests 
solids,  grease,  paper,  etc.  Ends  backups,  odors, 
pumping,  digging.  Harmless  to  plumbing.  Six 
treatments  in  .handy  flush  packets.  $2.50  post¬ 
paid;  12,  84.50.  Also  Green  Label  Quick-John 
for. Outdoor  toilets.  Reduces  bulk,  paper.  Stops 
odor.  Easy,  economical  82.50  postpaid;  Average 
year’s  supply,  only  $4.50.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  'Rvter  Co.,  Madelia  20.  Minn. 

RATS?  MICE?  Use  new  H-K  Rat  Bait.  Con¬ 
tains  Warfarin  as  seen  in  Reader’s  Digest.  Rats 
like  H-K.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  Guaranteed  or 
money  back.  $2.50  ppd.  for  2  lb.  size,  plus 
free  package  of  Water  Soluble  H-K.  $4.95  for 

5  lb.  economy  size  plus  3  free  packages  of 
Water  Soluble.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Pipestone  Products.  Pipestone  2.  Minn. 
‘‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”— Old  Forge  lfT 
N.  Y.  $2.00  year,  sample. 350. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES.  furnaccs:  coal,  nil,"  gas, 
electric.  Empire  Stove  Co..  793  .Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

RUBBER  STAMPS:  3  lines  $100.  Shipping, 
address  and  product  labels.  Printing.  Mailbox 
nameplates.  Colored  stationery.  Free  ballpoint 
refills  with  orders.  Catalog.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries,  Hinesburg.  Vermont. 

AMAZING  WHOLESALE  Catalog !  TOO  000 
products— save  70% — sporting  goods,  house- 
wares.  everything!  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany  20, 
New  Jersey. 

TERRIFIC  SALE  Catalog  25c.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Bargains  our  business.  Copper 
Hill  Sales  Service.  Copper  Hill.  Virginia. _ 

RATIONING  COMING?  How  save  food  money 
and  improve  health  at  less  cost.  Write  for  free 
circular,  time  is  short.  Evangel  House,  Wood¬ 
bury  7.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

TYPEWRITERS,  CAMERAS,  shavers,  violins, 
iceskat.es.  Wholesale.  Simmms,  .Warwick,  N.  Y. 
MINIATURE  STEAM  Tractor,  old  ear,  wood, 
plastic  kits,  plans.  Franklin  Ingraham,  AG- 
Tmvow.  Albion.  New  York. 

750.000  “BELOW  WHOLESALE  Items.”  Busi- 
ness  opportunities  Reveals  sources.  Free  lists. 
Baldwin’s,  Box  257-X,  Norristown.  Pa. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sulferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secre't  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 

1 1  n  tore; 
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The  SPECIALIST  Airline 


BRER  RABBIT  SPECIAL: 


Holiday  Sewing 


47  73.  Princess  jumper  and  con¬ 
trast  jacket  (or  blouse).  Choose 
tweed,  jersey,  soft  flannel  for  this 
outfit.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’ 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  50  cents. 


4520.  Give  aprons  for  Christmas. 
Sew  several  in  gay  prints;  trim  with 
contrast  binding.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  Small  10-12;  Medium 
14-16;  large  18-20.  35  cents. 


V2  tsp.  salt.  Combine  1  cup  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  and  1  cup  hot 
water;  add  alternately  with  flour 
mixture  to  creamed  mixture. 
Line  9"  x  9"  x  2"  greased  pan 
with  greased  waxed  paper;  pour 
in  batter.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  350°F.,  45-50  minutes. 
Cool  5  minutes;  remove  from  pan. 


♦Varies  slightly  regionally 

For  more  Brer  Rabbit 
Specials,  get  Free 
''Book  of  Molasses  Magic”, 
P.  0.  Box  570, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


4520 

S-10-12 

M— 74— 16 
L- 18-20 


Fly  MOHAWK  —  the  Specialist  in  regional  air  travel  with  flight 
schedules  designed  for  commuters  .  .  .  simplified  passenger 
service  techniques  designed  to  speed  the  commuter  or  con¬ 
necting  passenger  on  his  way!  Call  a  SPECIALIST. 


1  tsp.  ginger,  y2  tsp.  cloves,  and 


9466.  Smart  jacket  and  two  skirts 
— one  pleated,  one  slim.  Mix-match 
fabrics  of  cotton-tweed,  faille,  wool. 
Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  12, 

14,  16,  18,  20.  35  cents. 

4595.  Becoming  skirts  for  half¬ 
size  figures.  Sew  them  in  tweed, 
flannel,  wool,  faille.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Waist  Sizes  29,  31,  33,  35,  3714, 

40  inches.  35  cents. 

9010.  Softly  styled  shirtdress  with 
flip-over  tie,  back  panel.  Pretty  in 
silk  or  wool  crepe,  cotton  print,  chal- 
lis.  Printed  Pattern  in  Half  Sizes 
.  14%,  16%,  18 V2,  20%,  22%,  24%. 

35  cents. 


PRINTED  PATTERNS 
Fall  and  Wintar  1961 


9466 

12-20 


CALL  A  SPECIALIST  -  CALL  MOHAWK 

Look  for  us  in  “The  Yellow  Pages”  or 
phone  your  travel  agent. 


PATTERN  4773  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  9466,  4595,  9010,  4520  are  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Please 
write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  color 
Catalog  of  Printed  Patterns. 


GREAT  BIG  PAN  OF 
HEAVENLY  GINGERBREAD 


Cream  together  y2  cup  shortening  and  y2  cup  sugar. 
Add  1  egg;  beat  well.  Sift  together  2y2  cups  sifted  all¬ 
purpose  flour,  iy2  tsp.  baking  soda,  1  tsp.  cinnamon, 
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Fashions  in  Plants 

By  NENETZ1N  R.  WHITE 


YES,  THERE  are  fashions  in 
plants,  and  they  do  change!  Sure¬ 
ly  not  as  often  as  milady’s,  but 
over  our  twenty-seven  years  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  plus  our  years  at  college, 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes. 

First,  shade  tree  styles  have  shift¬ 
ed  to  smaller,  less  dense  trees.  Our 
split  level  and  ranch  type  homes  are 
often  dwarfed  by  mammoth,  dense 
shade  trees.  One  new  tree  that  has 
come  into  vogue  is  the  Moraine  Lo¬ 
cust.  This  is  fast-growing,  yet  strong. 
It  is  not  a  true  dwarf,  but  smaller 
than  many,  with  a  loosb,  open 
growth  habit.  It  has  no  messy  seed 
pods,  and  the  tiny  leaves  dissolve 
into  the  lawns  and  borders  without 
packing. 

Lawns  do  very  well  with  this  tree 
and  other  open  headed  trees.  Many 
other  trees  are  being  used,  such  as 
the  smaller  maples,  Littleleaf  Lin¬ 
den,  Flowering  Plum,  Flowering 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  Magnolia,  Red  Bud, 
and  a  lot  of  rare  and  unusual  vari¬ 
eties.  Ask  your  nurseryman  to  ad¬ 
vise  you. 

Evergreens  and  Shrubs 

Foundation  plantings  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  shrubs  must  also  be 
smaller  now,  as  we  no  longer  have 
high  foundations  topped  bv  great 
porches.  In  fact,  we  find  ourselves 
pressed  to  find  proper  material  in 
our  nursery  to  replant  one  of  these 
older  homes.  The  emphasis  is  now  on 
smaller,  more  informal  material. 

Paramount  among  evergreens  are 
the  Yews  (Taxus)  in  all  their  forms. 
The  most  versatile  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  is  the  spreading  Japanese 
Yew,  or  Dwarf  Spreading  Yew.  This 
Yew  has  green,  graceful  foliage  with 
red  berries  in  the  fall,  and  can  be 


WEAK IX*  QUALITIES 

oi  flooh  rovi;au\os 

HESE  days  find  wet  boots  and 
overshoes  .  .  .  accompanied  by 
sand,  salt,  and  cinders  .  .  .  coming 
into  most  homes.  Doormats  that  can 
effectively  catch  soil  before  it  is 
tracked  in  not  only  save  you  work, 
but  may  save  you  money. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  different  floor  coverings  .  .  . 
Vinyl  tile,  rubber  tile,  Vinyl  asbes¬ 
tos,  linoleum,  linotile.  cork,  and  as¬ 
phalt  tile  .  .  .  have  been  tested.  Wet 
and  damp  abrasives  .  .  .  the  salt, 
sand,  and  cinders  tracked  in  at  this 
time  of  year  .  .  .  cause  faster  wear 
than  dry  abrasives  on  all  floor  cov¬ 
erings  except  cork. 

Vinyl  tiles  and  rubber  tiles  proved 
most  resistant  to  wear,  while  as¬ 
phalt  tiles  were  least  resistant. 

As  you  might  guess,  dark,  solid 
colored  floor  coverings  show  wear 
the  most.  Rubber  tile  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  this  time.  Rubber  tiles  in  dark 
colors  change  less  in  appearance 
than  lighter  colored  ones. 

Does  the  care  you  give  floor  cover¬ 
ings  affect  their  wearing  abilities? 
If  you  follow  the  directions  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturers  of 
floor  coverings,  you  help  linoleums 
and  cork  tiles  resist  wear.  The  di¬ 
rections  usually  cover  waxing  and 
removing  old  -  wax  before  apply¬ 
ing  a  new  coat.  Although  following 
these  directions  does  not  help  the 
other  floor  coverings  resist  wear,  it 
certainly  does  help  maintain  their 
appearance. 


pruned  any  time  of  the  year.  These 
will  even  stand  shady  conditions  or 
a  northern  exposure. 

Many  other  evergreens  have  been 
developed  and  used  in  smaller 
forms,  such  as  spreading  Junipers, 
dwarf  or  compact  Junipers,  Globe 
Arborvitaes,  smaller  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas.  Practically  every  shrub 
is  now  available  in  a  dwarf  form, 
and  the  old  Spirea  Van  Houtte  and 
others  like  it  have  been  relegated  to 
large  flowering  borders  away  from 
the  house. 

Design 

There  has  been  a  shift  from  for¬ 
mal  plantings  and  stiff  shearing  to 
informal  borders  and  natural  plants. 
This  change  has  come  about  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  I  like  to  think  that  our 
tastes  have  changed  so  that  we  like 
clean,  sweeping  curves  and  natural, 
graceful  plants.  I  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  this  is  now  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  planting. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  this  shift,  too.  Border  plantings 
are  much  easier  to  care  for  in  many 
ways.  They  can  be  watered,  fed. 
weeded,  mulched,  and  edged  as  a 
group,  and  a  little  neglect  in  the 
weeding  or  edging  isn’t  nearly  as 
noticeable  as  it  would  be  in  a  formal 
planting.  Then,  too,  we  like  large 
lawn  areas  for  family  living,  games, 
barbecues,  etc. 

Today  we  try  to  put  the  proper 
plant  in  the  right  situation  so  that 
it  won’t  need  a  lot  of  shearing  or 
shaping.  The  days  of  turning  a  privet 
into  a  rooster  or  a  dog  are  gone,  for 
everyone  seems  to  want  a  planting 
program  with  a  minimum  of  main¬ 
tenance.  Mowing  a  lawn  of  one  or 
more  big  ovals  is  infinitely  easier 
than  to  inch  around  cut-up  areas 
of  formal  beds. 

Gardening  should  be  fun,  not  a 
chore,  and  I  think  we  are  progress¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  a  gardener,  and  like  stiff 
formality,  it  is  different.  Otherwise, 
it  is  far  better,  I  think,  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  newer  and  more  exotic 
plants  in  their  natural  graceful 
state. 


One- Act  Plays 

X  OW  THAT  fall  is  here,  and  the 
long  winter  evenings  just  ahead 
of  us.  perhaps  your  Grange  or  club 
will  decide  to  produce  a  home  tal¬ 
ent  play.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
for  a  group  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  and 
earn  some  money  at  the  same  time. 
For  who  won’t  come  out  to  see  a 
“hometown”  play? 

If  you’re  wondering  where  you 
can  get  some  good,  easy-to-produce 
plays,  we’d  suggest  that  you  write 
today  for  the  list  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  one-act  plays.  There  are 
11  plays  on  the  list,  and  most  of 
them  ai'e  comedies.  The  titles  are: 
To  Count  Thirteen,  Three  Cheers 
For  Woody,  The  New  Hired  Hand, 
The  Riddle,  Out  Of  The  Night.  Hoi 
lovvay’s  Hired  Hand.  The  Electric 
Fence,  Oh,  Doctor!,  Christinas  On 
The  Farm,  Henpecked,  Spinster’s 
Telephone  Call.  All  are  suitable  for 
production  by  rural  and  small  town 
organizations.  They  are  royalty  free 
and  only  50  cents  a  copy. 

To  get  the  complete  list  of  plays, 
send  5  cents  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Play  Department,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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with  less  work  at low 

Ashley  owners  have  proven 

any  wood.  Ashley's  unique  automatic  bowncfcttto1  Radiant  $11|| 
Thermostat  means  you  can  build  only 
‘DEEP-DOWN’  warmth  night  and  day. 

oniy  twice  a  day.  One  of  15  models  in  4  decorator  color*  W*lf 
look  and  fit  perfectly  in  your  home,  school  or  apartment, 
of  all,  you’ll  be  ‘DEEP-DOWN’  comfortable  and  at  a  big  savjpgl 
on  fuel  cost.  See  your  Ashfey  dealertoduy  and  get  proof.##. 


v.-.v.-Xy.;.;  ■  VVv. 

amazing  features  which  you  can  enjoy  so  inexpensively. 

Xjffl _  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  write 

AUTOMATIC  HEATER  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  SOUTHERN  STEEL  t  STOVE  CO.  j 

7002  Sixth  Street,  Richmond  24,  Virginia  ,3 


HOMEMADE  MUFFINS 

Quick  as  a  mix... twice  as  good 


MINUTE  MIX  MUFFINS 


2  cups  sifted  flour 
3V2  teaspoons  Davis  Double  Acting 
Baking  Powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  sugar 


1  egg 
1  cup  milk 
¥4  Cup  salad  oil  or 
melted  shortening 


Combine  and  sift  dry  ingredients  into  bowl.  Beat 
egg  and  liquid  ingredients  together.  Quickly  stir 
liquid  ingredients  into  dry  ingredients.  Spoon 
batter  into  greased  muffin  pans  filling  about  two- 
thirds  full.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  425°,  25  minutes, 
or  until  done.  Makes  about  a  dozen  medium-size 
muffins. 


Rises  twice-makes  muffins  twice  as  light. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dep».96-P.  Rochelle,  III. 


Easy  Trim  Christmas  Card 

*  TREE 


Consists  of  6  interlocking 
cardboard  sections  which 
form  a  tree  5  ft.  high, 
3  ft.  wide  at  base. 

It  has  1 30  card  slots, 
hangs  on  wall.  Slip  card 
into  slot  —  no  tape,  no 
thumb  tacks  needed. 

Price  $2 

Postage  prepaid  to 
N.E.,  U.S- A. 

A.  GARRETSON 
P.O.  Box  101 
Whitestone  57,  N.  Y. 


complete  package  of 


RANGE  VERSATILITY 


ELECTRIC  COMBINATION 


Monarch  electric  combination  range  offers 
new  oil  'round  kitchen  efficiency— it  cocks, 
bakes,  heats.  Featur.es  include  stylish 
mantel  back,  full  complement  of  auto¬ 
matic  controls,  giant  6726.9  cu.  in.  oven, 
super  speed  surface  unit 
electric  section,  and 
heater  section  for  added 
warmth  and  cooking. 

built-in  coal- 
wood  or  oil 
heater  section 

MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 


9311  Lake  St..  Beaver  Dam,  WISCONSIN 
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Patchwork  Apron  PPE-791.  Make 
this  apron  from  scraps  of  material 
you  have  on  hand.  It’s  as  practical 
a  gift  as  you  can  find,  too! 

Instruction  leaflet  100 


- 

Croeheted  Cardigan  PC-8882.  Crochet 
in  yarn  and  wear  as  a  topper  over 
lightweight  skirts  and  dresses. 

Instruction  leaflet  IO0 


- > 

Sitting  Santa  PPE-574.  You  can 
make  tins  cotton-stuffed  toy  easily 
from  a  red  cotton  sock.  Use  white 
orlon  yarn  for  hair  and  beard. 

Instruction  leaflet  100 


< - 

Attractive  Hat  PC-1270.  It’s  smart 
looking  and  easy  to  make  in  chain 
and  single  crochet  stitches  with  a 
popcorn  band  for  variation. 

Instruction  leaflet  100 


Shaggy  Rug  9450.  Crochet  in  12-inch 
squares,  then  sew  together.  Make 
any  size  rug  desired. 

Instruction  leaflet  100 


r--  —  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

I  Mrs.  Augusta  Chapman 
American  Agriculturist 
*  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  Please  send  me  the  following  leaflets  (check  ones  wanted): 

I  Patchwork  Apron  PPE-791 -  Attractive  Hat  PC-1270  - 

,  Crocheted  Cardigan  PC-8882  -  Shaggy  Rug  9450  - 

i  Sitting  Santa  PPE-574  - 

|  I  am  enclosing - (10  cents  in  coin  for  each  leaflet). 


I 

I 

I 

I 

l. 


Name _ 

V 

Add  ress _ 

Plus?.  oriit  name  and  address 
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Cranberries  for  Thanksgiving 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


NO  THANKSGIVING  feast  will 
be  complete  without  the  spark¬ 
ling  bright  color  and  pleasant 
flavor  of  the  cranberry  in  some 
form.  The  traditional  cranberry  jelly 
or  sauce  usually  accompanies  the 
noble  bird  or  roast,  and  to  suit  the 
taste  of  all,  mold  the  jellied  variety 
in  a  ring  mold,  chill  and  unmold, 
then  fill  the  center  with  the  whole 
cranberry  sauce. 

Quick  breads,  pancakes,  waffles, 
and  puddings  take  well  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cranberries,  and  their  flavor 
and  color  in  tarts  and  pies  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  many.  Large  ring-molded 
cranberry  salads,  unmolded  at  serv¬ 
ing  time  and  the  center  filled  with 
chicken,  turkey,  or  Waldorf  salad, 
are  ideal  for  a  holiday  buffet  table. 

While  they  are  plentiful  you  will 
want  to  freeze  some  berries  for  later 
use.  Just  place  the  berries  in  their 
original  wrappings  (without  open¬ 
ing)  in  the  freezer,  or  remove  the 
berries  to  sturdy  containers  before 
freezing.  They  keep  their  color  and 
flavor  well.  You  may  freeze  with  or 
without  dry  sugar,  or  use  a  sirup 
made  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and 
water. 

Following  are  some  of  my  favorite 
cranberry  recipes,  which  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  trying: 

OLD-FASHIONED  CRANBERRY 
SAUCE  SPICED 

2  cups  sugar 
2  cups  water 
2  teaspoons  whole  cloves 
2  6-inch  sticks  cinnamon 
4  cups  fresh  cranberries 
(I  pound) 

Combine  sugar,  wdter,  cloves  and 
stick  cinnamon  and  simmer  about  5 
minutes.  Remove  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  add  the  cranberries.  For  a 
juicy  sauce,  cook  just  until  the  berry 
skins  burst.  For  a  soft  jellied  sauce, 
cook  about  one  minute  after  the 
skins  burst.  For  a  firm  sauce,  cook 
about  two  minutes  after  the  skins 
burst.  If  you  wish,  you  may  add 
about  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
along  with  the  berries.  Pour  into  a 
dish  from  which  the  sauce  is  to  be 
served.  Or,  if  you  wish  to  make  it  for 
future  use,  pour  boiling  hot  into 
sterile  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

CRANBERRY  PIE 

Pastry  for  2-crust,  9-incli  pie 
2  cups  sugar 
2  tablespoons  flour 
14  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  water 
4  cups  fresh  cranberries 
1  14  teaspoons  grated  orange  rind 
2  tablespoons  butter 

Combine  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  wa¬ 
ter  and  heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  the  cranberries  (halved,  if  de¬ 
sired)  and  cook  slowly  until  skins 
pop  open.  Add  orange  rind  and  but¬ 
ter  and  mix  well.  Pour  into  pastry 
lined  pan  and  cover  with  top  crust, 
trim  and  seal  edge.  Cut  slits  in  top 
of  pie  to  allow  for  escape  of  steam. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  about  35 
to  45  minutes.  If  desired,  use  a  lat¬ 
tice  topping. 

For  Cran-Apple  Pie:  Use  2  cups 
cranberries  and  2  cups  chopped 
peeled  cooking  apples.  Cook  cran¬ 
berries  as  directed  and  add  apples 
just  before  placing  in  pastry-lined 
pan. 

For  Cran-Raisin  Pie:  Use  214  cups 
cranberries,  1  cup  raisins,  and  114 
cups  sugar,  adding  raisins  to  mix¬ 
ture  just  before  placing  in  pastry 
lined  crust. 


For  Cran-Mince  Pie:  Use  214  cups 
cranberries,  1  cup  mince  meat  and 
114  cups  sugar  or  less,  adding  mince 
meat  just  before  pouring  mixture 
into  pastry  lined  pan. 

UNCOOKED  CRANBERRY  RELISH 

4  cups  cranberries 

2  oranges,  quartered  and  seeded 

2  apples,  quartered  and  seeded 
(not  peeled) 

2  cups  sugar 

Put  cranberries,  oranges,  and  ap¬ 
ples  through  a  medium  grind  food 
chopper.  Combine  with  sugar  and 
mix  well.  Store  in  covered  jars  in  the 
refrigerator  or  freeze  in  freezer 
containers. 

Use  relish  as  a  main  course  ac¬ 
companiment,  or  as  the  basis  for 
molded  crahberry  salads  by  folding 

1  cup  of  well-drained  relish  into  any 
flavor  gelatin.  Follow  recipe  on  back 
of  package,  but  use  only  114  cups 
liquid  instead  of  the  2  cups  called 
for. 

Also  add  14  cup  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  if  desired:  halved  grapes 
seeded,  chopped  celery,  chopped 
nuts,  drained  crushed  or  chopped 
pineapple,  or  seedless  raisins. 

BAKED  CRANBERRY  PUDDING 

14  cup  butter 
3/»  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

I/2  cups  enriched  all  purpose 
flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  milk 

114  cups  cranberries  cut  in  half 

Cream  together  the  butter  and 
sugar  until  light  and  fluffy  and  beat 
in  the  egg.  Sift  together  the  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  and  add  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  milk.  Fold  in  the 
cranberries.  Turn  into  a  greased 
small  loaf  pan  or  8  x  8  inch  cake 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  about  30  minutes  or  until  it 
tests  done.  Serves  6  to  8.  Serve  warm 
with  your  favorite  lemon  or  orange 
sauce. 

CRANBERRY  COCKTAIL 

2  cups  cranberries 

2  cups  water 

1  cup  sugar 

Frozen  orange  juice  concentrate 
reconstituted 

Frozen  lemon  juice  concentrate 
reconstituted 

Boil  cranberries,  watei’,  and  sugar 
for  10  minutes.  Strain  through  a 
sieve.  Do  not  mash.  Chill  juice  and 
combine  with  the  reconstituted  or 
ange  and  lemon  juice  concentrates 
in  proportions  of  3  parts  orange  to 

2  parts  cranberry  and  1  part  lemon 
juice.  Pour  over  ice  cubes  in  glasses 
to  serve. 


ON  SAYING  GOODBYE  AT 
THE  AIRPORT 

By  Queena  Davison  Miller 

I  watched  those  climbing  wings  upon  the 
air, 

A  pinpoint  stain  upon  the  sky. 

Till  I  could  see  no  more. 

Solitary,  quiet,  I  drove  home. 

At  end  of  day 

You'd  be  a  whole  wide  continent  away! 

The  bowl  of  asters  burns  its  purple  flare 
To  exorcise  the  shadowed  gloom. 
Almost  I  hear  your  step  upon  the  floor. 
I  know  you  can't  be  here,— and  there. 
So  far,  so  far! 

And  yet  there's  no  denying  that  you  are! 
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Try  Rita  Martin's 
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Spoon  Robin  Hood  Flour  right 
from  the  bag  into  your  measuring 
cup.  Don’t  sift  ever.  For  old  style  rec¬ 
ipes  take  out  one  tablespoon  of  flour 


Just  stir  the  other  dry  ingredients 
together  with  Robin  Hood  Flour  to 
blend.  You  don’t  have  to  sift  at  this 
stage,  either.  Another  step  saved  on 


from  every  cup  the  recipe  calls  for.  your  way  to  better,  easier  baking. 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
results.  Not  only  does  this  new  way 
of  baking  with  Robin  Hood, the  pre¬ 
sifted  flour,  save  time  and  trouble, 
but  everything  tastes  better,1  too. 


The  only  flour  that  promises  you 

no  more  siftin 


and  better  bakini 


Yes,  when  you  bake  this  new  way, 
you  will  not  only  get  easier  baking  but 
better,  tastier  baking,  too.  Only 
because  of  Robin  Hood's  unusually  high 
quality  and  uniformity  and  because 
it  is  pre-sifted  through  micro-fine  silk, 
can  we  make  you  this  promise. 

Try  baking  the  new  Rita  Martin 
Confetti  Cookies  shown  here,  this  easy  f: 
‘no-sift’  way.  They’re  delightfully 
different— -a  real  taste  surprise.  And 
because  of  Robin  Hood’s  High  Protein 
Richness,  they  stay  fresh  longer,  too. 


....  ,-i 
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CONFETTI  COOKIES 

(This  is  a  Robin  Hood  Pre-sifted  Flour  recipe) 

1  cup  sugar  1  tsp.  vanilla  1  tsp.  soda* 

Vi  cup  brown  sugar  2Vi  cups  ROBIN  HOOD  1  cup  cut-up  small 

1  cup  shortening  All-Purpose  Flour  gum  drops 

2  eggs  1  tsp.  salt*  Vi  cup  chopped  nuts 

CREAM  .  .  .  sugars,  shortening,  eggs  and  vanilla. 

SPOON  .  .  .  flour  (not  sifted)  into  dry  measuring  cup. 

POUR  ....  measured  flour  onto  a  square  of  waxed  paper. 

ADD . salt  and  soda  to  flour  (not  sifted)  and  stir  to  blend. 

ADD . blended  dry  ingredients  to  creamed  mixture  and 

mix  well. 

•  STIR  IN  .  .  .  gum  drops  and  nuts.  Mix  well. 

DROP  ....  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  greased  baking  sheet.  Dot 
tops  with  additional  cut-up  gum  drops,  if  desired. 

BAKE . at  350°  for  15  minutes. 

YIELD . 5  —  6  dozen  cookies. 

*lf  you  use  ROBIN  HOOD  Pre-sifted  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in  some  sections 
of  the  country)  omit  salt  and  soda. 
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By  Augusta  Chapman,  Home  Editor 


f  JUST  CAN’T  believe  it,”  said 
I  Mrs.  Hilda  Mosher  of  Fulton 
■* County  when  we  phoned  her 
the  news  that  her  loaf  of  bread  had 
won  first  prize  in  the  finals  of  the 
statewide  bread  baking  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  New  York  State  Grange. 
We  called  her  from  Utica,  where 
State  Grange  was  holding  its  annual 
session  and  the  bread  contest  finals 
at  the  same  time.  “In  1950  I  won  6th 
prize  in  the  bread  contest,”  Mrs. 
Mosher  told  us,  “and  I  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  winning  again!  Just  think  — 
this  time  I  came  in  first!” 

Mrs.  Mosher  was  at  State  Grange 
on  Tuesday  when  the  bread  was 
judged,  but  went  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  She  got  in  the  house  just  in 
time  to  answer  the  phone  and  find 
out  that  she  had  carried  off  top 
honors.  She  came  back  to  Utica  next 


morning  for  the  announcement  of 
the  winners  and  to  receive  congratu¬ 
lations  from  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Associate  Editor,  Gordon  Conklin, 
and  State  Grange  Master,  Leland  D. 
Smith. 

As  the  No.  1  winner,  Mrs.  Mosher 
had  her  pick  of  the  three  grand 
prizes  and  chose  the  Monarch  Elec¬ 
tric  Range.  She  also  received  a  set  of 
sterling  silver  salt  and  pepper  shak¬ 
ers  from  International  Salt  Co.  and 
$53  in  cash  ($25  from  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  makers  of  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Yeast,  $25  from  American 
Agriculturist,  and  a  $3  entry  prize 
from  State  Grange) — plus  all  of  the 
grocery  prizes  given  the  ten  high 
winners. 

Winner  No.  2,  Mrs.  Thomas  Buck- 
ley,  is  a  member  of  Collins  Center 
Grange  in  Erie  County.  She  was  un¬ 
able  to  come  to  Utica,  as  her  hus¬ 
band  was  taking  advantage  of  the 


beautiful  fall  weather  to  harvest 
their  potato  crop.  Mrs.  Buckley  was 
as  surprised  to  get  our  telephone  call 
as  Mrs.  Mosher  had  been. 

The  Buckleys  live  on  a  200-acre 
farm  and  have  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  All  are  away  from  home, 
and  there  are  now  26  grandchildren 
and  5  great-grandchildren  in  the 
family.  Mrs.  Buckley  told  me  that 
she  had  been  baking  bread  since  she 
was  a  “kid,”  and  still  bakes  when¬ 
ever  she  and  Mr.  Buckley  want  some 
homemade  bread.  She  bakes  smaller 
loaves  now  that  there  are  only  two 
in  the  family,  and  uses  her  freezer 
to  keep  the  extra  loaves  fresh.  Mrs. 
Buckley  will  receive  the  Magic  Chef 
Gas  Range  as  her  grand  prize,  also 
a  set  of  sterling  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  and  $23  in  cash. 

Mrs.  Marion  Cross  of  Melrose, 


Mrs.  Hilda  Mosher 
of  St.  Johnsville, 
N.  Y.,  the  No.  1  win¬ 
ner,  receives  con¬ 
gratulations  from 
State  Grange  Mas¬ 
ter  L  e  I  a  n  d  Smith. 
Mrs.  Mosher  chose 
as  her  grand  prize 
Ihe  Monarch  “Mod- 
ernique”  Electric 
Range  (pictured  a) 
right),  given  by 
Monarch  Range 
Company. 


N.  Y.,  Rensselaer  County,  was  the 
No.  8  winner  and  won  the  100-piece 
set  of  china,  a  complete  dinner  ser¬ 
vice  for  twelve,  given  by  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Exchange.  When  I  met 
Mrs.  Cross  on  Wednesday  morning, 
she  told  me  that  the  china  was  really 
her  first  choice  of  the  prizes,  al¬ 
though  she  had  marked  it  second  on 
her  preference  blank.  “That’s  what 
I  wanted  right  down  in  my  heart,” 
she  said,  “for  I  just  love  dishes!” 

Each  of  the  top  ten  winners  re¬ 
ceived  all  of  the  following  prizes 
awarded  by  five  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  advertisers: 

Five  pounds  each  of  the  following 
G.L.F.  products:  Cake  Flour,  Quality 
Pastry  Flour,  Pancake  Mix,  Quality 
Patent  Flour,  and  Medium  Rye  Flout 
from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange. 

Six  packages  of  Sterling  26-oz. 
Round  Table  Salt  from  International 
Salt  Co.,  Inc. 

A  24-ounce  can  of  Davis  Baking 
Powder;  12-ounce  cans  of  Cocomalt, 
Creamy  White  Swel  and  Creamy 
Fudge  Swel;  twelve  12-ounce  bottles 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses;  one  case  of 

Pictured  at  right  is  third 
place  winner,  Mrs.  Marion 
Cross  of  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  who 
won  as  her  grand  prize  the 
1 00-piece  set  of  Syracuse 
China  in  the  new  Wedding 
Ring  pattern.  This  was 
awarded  by  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange  and  is 
shown  below. 

Four  home  economists 
spent  almost  5  hours 
judging  the  bread. 

From  left  to  right: 

Home  Editor  Mrs. 

Augusta  Chapman; 
judges,  Mrs.  Christine 
Siemski,  Mrs.  Clayton 
Porter,  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Munson;  and  State 
Grange  S  &  H  Chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Frank  Elliott. 

The  fourth  judge,  Mrs. 

Marie  King,  was  not 
present  for  the  picture. 


MY-T-Fine  Lemon  Pie  Filling;  plus 
recipe  folders  and  Quick-Mix  Charts 
from  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

A  25-pound  bag  of  Robin  Hood 
Flour  from  International  Milling  Co. 

A  wicker  basket  containing  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  products,  including: 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  Chase  and  San¬ 
born  Coffees  (both  Instant  and  Reg¬ 
ular),  Siesta  Decafinated  Coffee, 
Tender  Leaf  Teas  (Instant  and  Tea 
Bags),  Planters  Peanuts,  Peanut 
Candy,  Cheese  Crackers  and  Royal 
Gelatins  and  Puddings  (all  flavors) 
from  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  prizes  and 
the  grocery  prizes  listed  above,  the 
total  cash  awards  amounted  to  over 
$300  00.  These  included  $156  in  entry 
prizes  from  State  Grange  to  the  52 
finalists  ($3  each)  and  $107  from 
American  Agriculturist,  distributed 
among  the  top  15  winners. 

The  judges  for  the  finals  were 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Nearly  1,000  Grange 
delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  were  on  hand  in 
Utica  Memorial  Audit¬ 
orium  to  hear  the  1 5 
top  winners  an¬ 
nounced. 
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15  TOP  WINNERS 

1.  Mrs.  Hilda  Mosher,  St.  Johnsville,  Crum  Creek  Grange,  Fulton  Co. 

2.  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckley,  Collins,  Collins  Center  Grange,  Erie  Co. 

3.  Mrs.  Marion  Cross,  Melrose,  Melrose  Grange,  Rensselaer  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Arlene  J.  Mason,  Willsboro,  Reber  Grange,  Essex  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  Helen  Zukauskas,  Oxford,  Kelley  Grange,  Chenango  Co. 

6.  Jacob  C.  Sattel,  Rochester,  Irondequoit  Grange,  Monroe  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  J.  Floyd  Sleight,  Glens  Falls,  Mohican  Grange,  Warren  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Esther  Rockwell,  Solsville,  Pleasant  Valley  Grange,  Oneida  Co. 

9.  Mrs.  Olive  Webster,  Dundee,  Crystal  Valley  Grange,  Yates  Co. 

10.  Mrs.  Robert  M.  West,  Attica,  Varysburg  Grange,  Wyoming  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Stanley  Waldron,  Batavia,  Stafford  Grange,  Genesee  Co. 

12.  Mrs.  Helen  Madsen,  Spencertown,  Austerlitz  Grange,  Columbia  Co. 

13.  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Pickett,  Rock  City  Falls,  Milton  Grange,  Saratoga  Co. 

14.  Mrs.  Robert  Haynes,  Jr.,  Tully,  Tully  Valley  Grange,  Onondaga  Co. 

15. '  Mrs.  Chester  Tinkliam,  Lockwood,  North  Barton  Grange,  Tioga  Co. 


The  No.  2  winner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckley  of  Collins,  N.  Y.,  will 
receive  from  Magic  Chef,  Inc.,  this  Magic  Chef  LP-Gas  Range 
with  Control  Center,  including  clock-controlled  oven,  timer, 
and  oven-ready  signal  light. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

four  home  economists  from  the 
Utica  area  —  Mrs.  Marie  King,  Mrs. 
Philip  Munson,  Mrs.  Clayton  Porter, 
and  Mrs.  Christine  Siemski.  They 
agreed  it  was  a  hard  job  to  select 
the  winners  from  so  many  beautiful 
loaves  of  bread.  Competition  was  so 
keen  that  many  scores  were  only  a 
fraction  of  a  point  apart. 

Mrs.  Frank  Elliott,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  the  1961  State  Service  &  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  Chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Augusta  Chapman,  Home  Edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist,  di¬ 
rected  the  contest.  It  began  last  Jan¬ 
uary  and  continued  through  the 
spring  and  summer  with  bake-offs, 
first  in  the  Subordinate  and  then  in 
the  Pomona  Granges.  Assisting  Mrs. 
Elliott  and  Mrs.  Chapman  were  two 
other  members  of  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mrs..  John  Vanderbeck,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Scofield,  Otego. 
also  more  than  1,000  Subordinate 
and  Pomona  Grange  ’  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee  Chairmen. 

We  announced  the  1962  American 


Agriculturist  —  Grange  Baking  Con¬ 
test  in  our  October  issue,  and  it’s  to 
be  an  apple  pie  contest!  With  our 
bumper  crop  of  New  York  State 
apples  at  their  best  this  fall,  local 
contests  undoubtedly  will  be  starting 
soon.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committee  chair¬ 
man  of  your  Grange,  and  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  all  about  the  contest. 
We  hope  you’ll  enter  the  competition 
it’s  fun,  and  you  could  be  one  of 
the  State  winners  next  October! 


CHANGE  OF  SEASON 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Cattle  are  snog  in  the  barn. 

The  house  wears  a  blue  smoke  feather. 
Clouds  are  low,  full  of  snow;  the  farm 
Waits  a  change  of  weather. 

A  wind  from  the  frozen  north 
Is  sharp  as  a  splinter. 

Let  it  blow,  let  it  snow;  the  form 
Is  ready  for  winter, 


Gold  Ribbon  cook  at  New  York  Fair 
gives  you  her  winning  recipe  for 

Mama’s  Cinnamon  Buns 

‘’One  of  my  fondest  childhood  memories 
is  the  smell  of  my  mother’s  cinnamon  buns 
baking  in  the  oven  when  I  came  home 
from  school,”  says  Mrs.  David  Daly  of 
Afton.  New  York.  “And  another  pleasant 
memory  is  of  the  day  this  same  recipe 
won  the  gold  ribbon  for  me  at  the  Afton 
Fair.  That’s  the  top  award  in  yeast 
baking,  you  know.  Of  course, 

FIcischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  helped  me  win.  % 

Fleischmann’s  is  so  fresh 
and  fast  rising  my  baking  turns 
out  just  right  every  time.” 


/ 


Vz  cup  milk 


Mama’s  Cinnamon  Buns  Makes  is 
smooth,  about  10 


4  cup  sugar 


t  __ 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  Fleischmann’s 

Margarine 

1 4  cup  very  warm  water 

1  package  or  cake  Fleischmann’s 

Yeast,  active  dry  or  compressed 

2  eggs,  beaten 

4  cups  sifted  flour  (about) 

2  tablespoons  melted  Fleischniann’s 
Margarine 
-14  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

Scald  milk;  stir  in  14  cup  sugar, 
salt,  and  Fleischm'ann’s  Margarine. 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  very 
warm  water  into  large  bowl.  Sprin¬ 
kle  or  crumble  in  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast;  stir  to  dissolve.  Stir  in  milk 
mixture,  eggs,  and  2  cups  ..flour. 
Beat  until  smooth.  Add  remaining 
flour  to  make  soft  dough.  Turn 
onto  floured  board;  knead  until 


minutes.  Place 
in  greased  bowl,  turn  to  grease  all 
sides.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place, 
free  from  draft,  until  doubled, 
about  1  hour.  Punch  down;  turn 
onto  floured  board.  Roll  into  9  x 
18-inch  rectangle.  Brush  with 
melted  margarine.  Combine  %  cup 
sugar  and  cinnamon;  sprinkle  on 
dough.  Roll  up  from  wide  side  like 
a  jelly  roll.  Seal  edges  firmly.  Cut 
into  1-inch  pieces.  Place  pieces,  cut 
side  up.  in  2  greased  8x8x2  inch 
pans.  Cover.  Let  rise  until  doubled, 
about  I  hour.  Bake  at  425°F.  about 
15  minutes.  Glaze  with  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar  icing  while  warm. 


\ 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED  —  - 
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TO  7,241  POLICY  HOLDERS 


Find  out  how  you ,  your  family,  your  employees 
and  their  families  can  have  non- cancellable  protection 
2 gainst  major  disaster  —  in  the  group  health-life  plan 
for  members  of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc . 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F. 
Member  Group  Health ,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance. 


Name 


Age 


Address 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
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ENGLAND  SWITZERLAND 

HOLLAND  GERMANY  AUSTRIA 
ITALY  FRANCE 


We  will  sail  to  and  from 
Europe  on  Cunard's  luxuri¬ 
ous  ocean  liner,  S.S.  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


ful  city  of  Lucerne  which  commands  a  marvelous  view  of  the 
snow-capped  Alps.  Next  we  will  visit  Germany,  where  we’ll 
cruise  up  the  Rhine  River  and  see  ancient  castles  and  steep 
hillsides  covered  with  vineyards.  Our  travels  in  Germany  will 
also  take  us  to  old  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  and  Dusseldorf. 

Then  will  come  Holland,  land  of  neat  villages,  immaculate 
houses,  canals,  dykes  and  fields  of  flowers.  From  there,  we 
will  cross  over  to  England  to  spend  several  days  in  this  en¬ 
chanting  island.  We’ll  explore  old  London,  visit  Windsor 
Castle  and  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  travel  by  bus  through 
the  English  countryside  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Oxford. 
Two  other  famous  sights  we’ll  see  are  famed  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  historic  Stonehenge,  the  mysterious  monument  built 
by  the  Druids  long  ago. 

At  the  end  of  our  stay  in  England,  we’ll  have  another  lux¬ 
urious  five-day  cruise  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth — and  how  we’ll 
hate  to  part  from  good  friends  when  the  last  day  comes  and 
we  reach  New  York! 

The  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket  for  this  marvelous  six 
weeks’  tour  is  most  reasonable — and  remember  that  it  covers 
everything  we  can  possibly  include:  all  transportation  on  land 
and  sea;  first  class  hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage  transfer,  all 
meals,  tips  (except  “thank  you”  gifts  you  may  want  to  give 
to  guides),  even  deck  chair  and  steamer  rug,  and  of  course, 


Ir  romantic  Venice  our 
sightseeing  will  be 
done  by  gondola.  The 
picture  shows  the  fam¬ 
ous  Bridge  of  Sighs. 


One  of  the  interesting 
sights  of  Holland  is  the 
seaside  town  of  Volen- 
dam  with  its  people 
wearing  their  pictur¬ 
esque  native  costumes. 


the  services  of  a  competent  tour  escort  who  will 
handle  all  travel  details  and  do  everything  he  can 
to  make  it  a  perfect  trip  for  each  one  who  goes. 
The  only  items  not  included  in  the  cost  are  bever¬ 
ages  at  lunch  and  dinner  on  land  (never  included 
in  European  tours). 

To  get  a  free  copy  of  the  printed  itinerary  with 
more  information  about  this  tour,  write  today  to 
Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  President,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  on  this  page. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  come  with  us.  Don’t 
put  off  this  “trip  of  a  lifetime”  that  you  have  been 
promising  yourself.  It  is  an  investment  in  happi¬ 
ness  that  will  pay  you  dividends  in  friendships  and 
happy  memories  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  wonderful  Grand  Circle  Tour  of 
Europe,  don’t  miss  this  chance  to  go  with  our 
American  Agriculturist  party!  You’ll  always  be 
glad  you  did! 

Hawaiian  Tour 

Last  call  for  Hawaii!  Have  you  been  intending 
to  send  for  the  illustrated  itinerary  describing  the 
American  Agriculturist  Hawaiian  Tour,  Jan.  11- 
Feb.  12,  19G2?  Don’t  delay  any  longer!  Our  party 
is  almost  complete,  and  we’d  love  to  have  you 
travel  with  us.  Just  check  the  coupon  below,  and 
send  it  to  us  today. 


London  Tower  and  some  of 
the  colorful  soldiers  that 
guard  its  ancient  gates. 


In  the  fairytale  land  of  Switzerland,  the  majestic  snow-crowned 
Alps  seem  to  stand  guard  over  the  beautiful  lakes  and  peaceful 
little  towns  in  the  green  valleys. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of  (check  one  or 
both): 

European  Tour,  May  9-June  19 - 

Hawaiian  Tour,  Jan.  11-Feb.  12 - 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

(Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 


VERYBODY  dreams  of 
some  day  taking  that  “trip 
of  a  lifetime”  —  and  our 
Grand  Circle  European 
Tour  next  spring  (May  9- 
June  19)  could  be  your  dream  come 
true!  Just  think  of  going  abroad 
with  a  friendly  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  party  and  seeing  all  the  fas¬ 
cinating  places  and  things  you  have 
always  heard  about  —  glamorous 
Paris,  the  French  Riviera,  sunny 
Italy,  Castles  on  the  Rhine,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  Shakespeare’s  birth¬ 
place,  medieval  towns  in  Germany, 
picturesque  Holland,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  snow-crowned  Swiss  Alps,  and 
beautiful  Austria. 

Of  all  our  European  tours,  we 
think  that  this  one  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfying  and  complete.  Our  official 
tour  directors  will  again  be  the 
Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham, 
Massachusetts,  the  folks  who  do 
such  a  wonderful  job  of  planning 
and  conducting  our  tours.  Together 
we  have  arranged  a  trip  that  you 
will  find  hard  to  beat  in  the  thrill¬ 
ing  sights  you  will  see,  the  quality 
of  the  accommodations,  and  the  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

You’ll  have  no  travel  worries  on 
thjis  trip — nothing  to  do  but  to  lean 
back  and  enjoy  yourself.  We  will 
travel  to  and  from  Europe  on  the 
luxurious  Cunard  liner,  S.S.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  cabin  class.  Every  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  5-day  cruise  on  the  Eliz¬ 
abeth  will  fly  by,  each  day  filled 
with  enjoyment  of  the  spacious 
decks,  comfortable  lounges,  movie 
theater,  delicious  meals,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  companionship. 

On  May  14  we’ll  dock  at  Cherbourg 
and  go  direct  to  Paris,  Europe’s  gay¬ 
est  and  most  exciting  city.  While 
there,  we  will  see  its  most  famous 
sights  before  heading  south  to  the 
French  Riviera.  Unforgettable  days 
will  slip  by  as  we  follow  the  coast¬ 
al  road  through  Cannes,  Nice,  and 
Monte  Carlo;  then  on  into  wonderful 
Italy,  seeing  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Rome,  Capri,  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  and 
Venice  (where  we’ll  do  our  sight¬ 
seeing  by  gondola!) 

After  Italy  will  come  a  memorable 
trip  to  Innsbruck,  Austria,  by  way 
of  Cortina.  Then  across  the  Arlborg 
Pass  to  Switzerland  and  the  beauti- 
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PICKING  A  WINNER... 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

cultural  Engineering,  Pomology,  and 
Food  Science  have  proved  that  tart 
cherries  can  be  successfully  harvest¬ 
ed  mechanically  and  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  that  of  hand 
picking. 

Progress  Made 

For  growers  to  adopt  this  system 
will  require  a  period  of  time  to 
modify  the  pruning  of  their  orchards 
and  for  commercial  manufacturers 
to  provide  suitable  equipment  for 
the  harvesting  job.  It  does  appear 
likely  that  many  cherry  growers 
will  be  converted  to  mechanical  har¬ 
vesting  within  a  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  research 
studies,  the  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Food  Science  Departments 
have  been  hard  at  work  on  mechani¬ 
cally  harvesting  juice  grapes.  This 
work  has  also  had  substantial  fin¬ 
ancial  support  from  growers  and 
processors. 

This  work  has  produced  an  ex¬ 
perimental  machine  which  can  re¬ 
move  grapes  from  specially  trellised 
vines  at  a  rate  equal  to  about  25 
hand  pickers.  The  grapes  as  har¬ 
vested  are  largely  single  berries 
rather  than  bunches,  so  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  for  handling  this  product  from 
field  to  processing  plant  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  solved.  This  is  not  a 
simple  problem,  but  it  is  one  which 
can  and  will  be  solved. 

There  are  factors  other  than 
labor  costs  which  are  causing  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  intense  con¬ 
cern.  The  most  pressing  problem  for 
California  producers  presently  con¬ 
cerns  the  activity  of  organized 
labor  to  dictate  the  control  of  mi¬ 
grant  labor  crews.  Strikes  called  in 
1960  at  critical  periods  of  harvest 
threatened  disaster  for  the  producer. 

Stimulated  by  such  activities,  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  speeded  up  to  de¬ 
velop  mechanical  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  for  a  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  in  order  to  (1)  re¬ 
duce  harvesting  costs  and  (2)  to 
eliminate  the  problems  of  recruiting, 
transportation,  housing,  and  man¬ 
agement  of  labor  crews. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  particulai’ly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  mechanical  methods  for 
harvesting  fruit  and  nuts.  Prunes, 
almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts  have 
been  successfully  handled  for  a 
number  of  years:,  and  improvements 
are  constantly  taking  place. 

More  recently,  workers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  been  directing  design 
efforts  toward  equipment  for  har¬ 
vesting  apricots,  peaches  and  pears. 
Experimental  work  is  underway  in 
California  and  Florida  on  citrus  har¬ 
vesting  methods.  Mechanical  units 
are  now  in  limited  use  for  harvest¬ 
ing  blueberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  a  number  of  states. 

Extensive  work  is  now  underway 
by  several  experiment  stations, 
growers  and  commercial  companies 
on  the  development  of  mechanical 
tomato  harvesters.  At  least  twenty 
commercially-built  machines  were 
used  in  California  in  1961.  Estimates 
of  the  performance  of  these  harvest¬ 
ers  indicated  one  machine  could  har¬ 
vest  approximately  2,000  tons  of  to¬ 
matoes  per  season.  To  operate  the 
machine  requires  12  men,  but  the 
performance  is  equivalent  to  60 


hand  pickers.  Expectations  are  that 
annual  savings  in  labor  may  amount 
to  enough  to  pay  for  the  tomato  har¬ 
vester  even  though  it  costs  about 
$15,000. 

It  will  be  several  years  before  all 
tomatoes  can  be  harvested  mechani¬ 
cally;  numerous  problems  still  re¬ 
main.  Suitable  tomato  varieties  must 
be  developed,  adequate  handling 
methods  devised,  and  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  cultural  practices  must  be 
learned.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  hand  picking  of  tomatoes  for 
processing  will  disappear. 

Fewer  Laborers 

Because  of  the  substantially  re¬ 
duced  number  of  migrant  farm 
laborers  needed  for  vegetable  har¬ 
vesting  in  New  York  State  —  and 
with  impending  developments  that 
may  further  reduce  hand  labor  re¬ 
quirements  for  cherries,  grapes  and 
tomatoes — apple  growers  will  likely 
be  forced  to  look  to  new  harvesting 
techniques.  New  York  now  produces 
about  16%'  of  the  national  crop  of 
apples;  24%  of  the  total  U.  S.  pro¬ 
cessed  apple  pack  now  comes  from 
the  Empire  State.  This  represents  a 
market  which  our  growers  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

Practically  no  experimental  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  attempted  on  mechan¬ 
ical  apple  harvesting.  Considerable 
work  has  been  done  recently  in  the 
State  of  Washington  on  picking 
aids,  including  a  self-propelled  pick¬ 
ing  platform  having  canvas  tubes 
into  which  apples  are  placed  and 
thence  rolled  fairly  gently  into  a 
bulk  bin  canned  on  the  base  of  the 
platform.  Studies  on  handling  apples 
in  bulk  bins  from  the  field  directly 
into  storage  indicates  possible  labor 
savings  in  addition  to  reduced  bruis¬ 
ing  of  fruit. 

For  firm-fleshed  apple  varieties,  it 
appears  feasible  to  harvest  them  by 
shaking  the  tree  and  collecting  the 
fruit  on  catching  frames  similar  to 
those  used  for  cherries.  Preliminary 
studies  last  fall  by  Cornell  and  Gen¬ 
eva  researchers  indicated  that  pro¬ 
cessing  apples  may  be  harvested  by 
such  means  without  serious  bruise 
losses. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  changes 
which  will  occur  in  the  next  10 
years,  but  one  thing  is  certain  — 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are 
looking  toward  mechanical  harvest¬ 
ing  as  the  answer  to  many  of  their 
harvesting  and  handling  problems. 


At  the  Tri-County  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Sangerfield,  New  York,  a  fork 
lift  dumps  snap  beans  into  a  special¬ 
ly  equipped  truck  for  bulk  shipment. 
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FREE  GIFT 


PIECE 

CHRISTMAS 

ASSORTMENT 


Including  15  all-in-color,  all  different 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  envelopes,  plus  stringed  tags  and  gaily 
colored  seals  for  your  packages.  Sent  postpaid 
when  you  order  your  own  or  a  gift  subscription. 

We  have  been  sending  similar  gifts  to  subscribers  each  fall  for 
several  years  BUT  WE’VE  NEVER  HAD  A  NICER  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE  FOR  YOU! 


The  Christmas  package  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  your  order 
is  received  for  Your  Own  OR  a  gift 
subscription. 


We  will  send  a  card  in  your  name  announcing  your  gift. 
You  may  use  one  or  both  coupons. 


American  Agriculturist 
10  No.  Cherry  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  GIFT 

FOR  A  FRIEND 


Enclosed  is  $ - for  a  gift  subscription  for  a  friend  for 

the  term  I’ve  checked.  Also  send  the  100-piece  Christmas 
assortment  at  no  extra  charge. 

□  1  Year  $1  □  3  Years  $2.50  Q  4  Years  $3 

Friend's  name 


St.  or  R.D.  No. 


(Please  print) 


Post  Office 


State 


Your  name  for  gift  card 


Your  address 


American  Agriculturist 
10  No.  Cherry  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PM 


EXTEND  MY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


ma 


Yes,  I  want  the  Christmas  assortment  mailed  to  me  at  no 
extra  charge.  Enclosed  is  $—  for  the  term  I’ve  checked 
below. 


□  1  Year  $1  □  3  Years  $2.50  □  4  Years  $3 

(The  longer  the  term  the  more  you  save) 


Name 


St.  or  R.D.  No. 

(Please  print) 

Post  Office 

State 

Q  New  □  Renewal 

I 
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“knee  deep  in  June”  in  the  lush 
dairy  pastures. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  you  know, 
_  leads  in  milk  production,  and  the 
North  Country  was  once  famous  for 
its  production  of  high  quality 
cheese. 


A  North  Country  Family 

On  our  way  to  Henderson,  Mr. 
Lamb  and  I  stopped  to  visit  our 
friends,  the  Robert  Phelps  family. 
The  Phelps’  farm  is  a  fairly  typical 
North  Country  farm,  of  200  acres — 
160  of  which  are  the  level  tillable 
lands  of  the  real  North  Country. 

The  Phelps  have  a  milking  herd 
of  50  beautiful  purebred  Guernseys 
averaging  8,500  lbs.  of  milk  and 
400  lbs.  of  butterfat.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  this  great  dairy 
section  of  the  North  Country  is  its 
long  distance  from  market,  but  that 
does  not  trouble  Robert.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate  in  having  a  spe¬ 
cial  market  for  his  milk  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Watertown. 


A  Visit  to 


New  York’s  North  Country 


No  Silage 

Robert  has  an  interesting  point 
of  view  about  silage.  He  has  silos 
but  doesn’t  use  them,  telling  me 
that  the  extra  milk  production  he 
might  get  from  silage  would  not,  in 
his  opinion,  offset  the  high  cost  of 
the  equipment  and  work  necessary 
to  fill  the  silos.  Instead  of  silage, 
Robert  depends  on  a  very  high  pro¬ 
tein  hay,  and  on  this  he  really  goes 
to  town.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw 
a  better  crop  of  high  quality  hay 
than  he  was  in  the  process  of  har¬ 
vesting. 

He  had  approximately  20  acres, 
mostly  of  birdsfoot  clover.  Later,  he 
wrote  me  that  the  first  cutting 
yielded  3  to  4  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  very 
little  got  wet. 

His  letter  said:  “On  July  20th  it 
is  back  knee-high,  and  will  cut  eas¬ 
ily  2  ton  to  the  acre  for  second 
cutting.  So  we’ll  have  approxi¬ 
mately  110  tons  from  the  field  and, 
should  the  weather  be  right,  an¬ 
other  25  or  so  from  third  cutting.” 


whole  length  of  the  Island  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  you  will  remember  that 
it  took  several  hours  to  make  the 
trip. 

Because  much  of  the  North 
Country  is  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  State  by  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  most  of  us  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  that  north  of  the  Adirondacks, 
sloping  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
on  the  north  and  Lake  Ontario  on 
the  west,  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
regions  of  farmland  in  the  State. 

Not  So  Cold 

On  a  cold  winter  morning,-  when 
you  hear  of  Adirondack  tempera¬ 
tures  going  to  40  degrees  below 
zero,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  also  bitter  cold.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  Tempered  by  the 
waters  of  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  plains  north  of  the 
mountains  often  have  better  win¬ 
ter  weather  than  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

As  Principal  Lamb  and  I  rode 
from  Watertown  to  Henderson,  I 
noted  again  the  fine  crops  of  this 
section,  and  the  hundreds  of  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Holsteins,  standing 


ON  ONE  OF  the  few  perfect  days 
that  we  had  in  June  this  year, 
I  took  a  plane  from  Ithaca  to 
Watertown,  New  York.  There  I  was 
met  by  Principal  Kenneth  L.  Lamb, 
and  we  drove  to  Henderson.  I  gave 
the  Commencement  address  at  the 
Henderson  Central  School,  and  was 
most  delightfully  entertained  over¬ 
night  in  Principal  and  Mrs.  Lamb’s 
home. 

Across  the  years  I  have  made 
many  visits  to  New  York  State’s 
North  Country,  and  when  I  do  I  am 
always  re-impressed  with  what  a 
beautiful  and  productive  region  it 
is. 

Unknown  Regions 

There  are  two  sections  of  New 
York  State  about  which  most  New 
York  Staters  know  little.  One  of 
them  is  Long  Island,  which  stretch¬ 
es  eastward  from  New  York  City 
just  over  100  miles.  If  you  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  drive  the 


This  farm  home  of  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Phelps— the  WYN  DE  LEA  FARM— 
Star  Route,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  is 
typical  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  productive  farm  area  of  the 
great  North  Country  of  New  York. 


That  is  more  hay  than  my  father 
ever  cut  on  a  fairly  large  farm 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  a  Southern 
Tier  New  York  county,  and  there 
was  no  comparison  in  quality,  for 
ours  was  mostly  timothy,  a  little 
red  clover,  and  weeds. 

With  the  seeding  mixtures,  Rob¬ 
ert  uses  an  8-16-16  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre. 

Get  Government  Out 

I  asked  him  what  his  attitude  is 
with  so  much  government  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  I  got  the  answer  I  al¬ 
most  always  get  from  good  farmers: 
“I  don’t  like  it.  We  can  do  much 
better  alone.  Farmers  want  to  be 
free.”  Then  he  qualified  his  state¬ 
ment  a  little  by  saying  that  govern¬ 
ment  supports  should  be  removed 
gradually — not  all  at  one  time. 

When  I  asked  Robert  if  he  would 
farm  it  again  if  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  hesitated  a  bit  and  then 
said:  “Yes.  I  think  that  agriculture 
is  still  the  backbone  of  the  nation, 
and  one  of  the  good  things  about 
it  is  that  much  of  the  hand  labor  is 
being  eliminated.” 

Robert  is  fortunate  in  still  having 
his  father  with  him.  The  senior  Mr. 
Phelps  was  then  repairing  or  ad¬ 
justing  a  tractor.  Robert’s  son  likes 
farming  very  much.  Last  but  by  no 
means  least,  Mrs.  Phelps  would 
rather  be  a  farm  wife  and  mother 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

No  one  can  visit  an  American 
farm  family  like  the  Phelps  with¬ 
out  having  his  faith  renewed  in 
agriculture  and  the  American 
farmers. 


NOTICE 

Having  moved  my  office,  address 
all  personal  letters  and  mail  re¬ 
lating  to  this  page  to:  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  515  North  Tioga  Street, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

In  the  days  of  the'  tramp  printer, 
one  blew  into  the  small  town  and 
got  a  job  on  the  weekly  paper.  The 
next  week  he  got  drunk,  and  the 
day  after  the  paper  appeared  he  lef ' 
town  again.  Among  other  interest¬ 
ing  items,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  following: 

William  Smith  and  Miss  Lucy 
Anderson  were  disposed  of  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  at  my  farm,  one  mile 
east,  in  the  presence  of  seventy- 
five  guests,  including  two  mules 
and  twelve  head  of  cattle. 

The,  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  tied  the 
nuptial  knot  for  the  parties,  aver¬ 
aging  1,250  pounds  on  l;he  hoof. 
The  beautiful  home  of  the  bride 
was  decorated  with  one  sulky  rake, 
one  feed-grinder  and  two  sets  of 
work  harness.  Just  before  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  pronounced,  Mandel  & 
Sons’  wedding  march  was  rendered 
by  one  milch  cow,  five  years  old, 
one  Jersey  cow,  and  one  sheep, 
who,  carrying  a  bunch  of  bride’s 
roses  in  her  hand,  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  She  wore  one  light  spring- 
wagon,  two  crates  of  apples,  three 
racks  of  hay,  one  grindstone  of 
mousseline  de  soie,  and  trimmed 
with  about  one  hundred  bushels  of 
spuds.  The  bridal  couple  left  yes¬ 
terday  on  an  extended  trip. 
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KEEP  ’EM  MILKING 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION  ! 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  speed  healing  because  they 
ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— keep  end 
of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action— 
directly  at  site  of  trouble. 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 

_  l  <'\#:\  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

_  AS. 

Large  pkg. 
$1.00 


Morris  6,  N.  Y. 


Dr  No  t!  101s 

Teat  Z>ila+ors. 


Trial  pkg. 
50  if 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 

Sunbeam 

StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 

ANIMAL  CLIPPER 


A 

Perfect 

XMAS 

GIFT 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation— the  chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  con¬ 
trol  lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping 
results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling, 
lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $52.95. 
(Colorado  and  West,  $53.2o). 


Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Chica^o  50,  111. 

^SUNBEAM,  STEWART.  CLIPMASTER 


KJfWp®'  That's  what  DHIA 
I  members  earned  last  year 

g|i  over  non-members.  It'll 

ILL  pay  you  to  join  NYDHIC. 

See  your  local  DHIA  su- 
k  pervisor  or  write: 

'  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  COOPERATIVE 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Morrison  Hall 


TEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

|  Easily  erected  'Quick  Delivery 
'  Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  tor  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


Good  Chicks  from  the  Best  Strains  . . . 

For  brown  eggs:  Harco  Sex  Links  or  our  R.l. 
Reds.  For  white  eggs:  Arbor  Acres  Queens  or 
Darby  Strain  Cross.  For  eggs  and  meat:  Silver 
Hallcross  or  Golden  Hallcross.  For  meat:  Vantress 
or  Peterson  Cross.  Fast,  guaranteed-live  delivery. 
You  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  price  list:  214 
Cook  Hill  Road. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Service  Bureau 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hewitt.  Perry  . $  3.00 

(refund  mi  premium) 

Mrs.  Beulah  Wilson,  Canton  .  2.64 

(refund  on  sharpener) 

Mr.  Frank  Badger.  Canandaigua  .  270.00 

(ins.  settlement) 

Mr.  Park  S.  Burdick.  Almond  .  7.37 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mrs.  Sam  Polisoto,  Forcstvillc  .  8.05 

(refund  cyn  planter) 

Mr.  Reese  C.  Skinner,  Knoxville  .  21.95 

(refund  on  tools) 

Mrs.  V.  B  Pock,  Cowman  . . .  7.75 

(refund  on  planter) 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Carr.  Skancatclcs  .  1.00 

( refund  on  hose) 

Mrs.  Mildred  Mans.  Hillsdale  .  6.95 

(refund  on  roses) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Goldie  Brant.  Somerset  . .  5.00 

(refund  on  garment) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Davis.  Grafton  .  54.40 

(payment  of  aoe’t. ) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Harlan  A.  Wood,  Sr..  No.  Amherst  ....  17.00 

(payment  for  chair) 

Mr.  Thomas  Sliva,  Turners  Falls  .  8.00 

(ins.  settlement) 

Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Holston,  Orange  .  4.00 

(refund  on  bulbs) 


SOMETHli\6  FOR 
SOMETHING! 

"Today,  a  man  called  on  us  and  told 
us  we  were  one  of  five  in  this  county 
eligible  to  compete  for  a  prize,  consist-  ' 
ing  of  a  waterless  cooking  set,  heat¬ 
proof  dishes,  sewing  machine  and  power 
saw,  if  we  could  answer  3  questions  cor¬ 
rectly.  We  missed  one  so  he  said  we 
were  entitled  to  2nd  prize,  consisting  of 
the  same  merchandise,  but  we  must  de¬ 
posit  $339  until  we  had  furnished  names 
of  12  couples  married  less  than  5  years 
and  these  names  had  been  verified,  at 
which  time  all  but  $14  would  be  refund¬ 
ed  to  us. 

"I  told  him  that  I  had  lived  long 
enough  to  have  been  'fleeced'  before, 
and  that  I  was  not  interested  unless  I 
could  investigate  him  and  his  company 
further,  mentioning  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  American  Agriculturist.  At 
which  time  he  lost  interest  and  left.  You 
may  want  to  pass  the  word  along." 

Several  months  ago  we  had  num¬ 
erous  complaints  about  this  com¬ 
pany,  we  printed  a  couple  of  warn¬ 
ings,  and  the  complaints  dropped  off 
for  a  while.  Now,  they  seem  to  be 
picking  up  again;  this  time  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Apparently,  they  are  within  the 
law  because  they  give  something  for 
the  money,  but  it  seems  to  us  a 
clever  way  of  selling  at  a  high  price; 
the  point  being'  the  belief  on  tho  part 
of  the  customer  that  he  is  getting 
something  for  nothing. 

\HDHESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 

Any  relatives  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Poor  and  daughter,  Mary,  who  came 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harold  Pierce,  formerly  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

VAX  YOU  IIELl*? 

Do  you  know  the  rest  of  this? 
“Treat  the  poor  old  pilgrim  kindly 
for  you  may  some  day  have  an  ab¬ 
sent  brother,  hungering  at  some¬ 
body’s  door.”  If  so,  please  send  it  to 
Meade  L.  Zimmer,  R.  D.  1,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Bush  of  Norwood,  N.  Y. 
would  like  the  words  to  the  poem, 
“Roger’s  Almanac,”  one  line  of 
which  is:  “Roger’s  in  the  corn  patch, 
whistling  Negro  tunes.” 


jt  PcufA  ta  Peneut 


Says  -  -  -  Mrs.  Huey  Donnell,  daughter  and  beneficiary  of 
Bernard  Hallowell,  Nobleboro,  Maine.  Receiving  a 
$1000.00  check  from  agent  Archer  Patten,  Mrs.  Donnell 
gave  him  this  note  of  thanks: 


Photo  by  Warren  N.  Genthner 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 


(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

N.  A.  Associates  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Leaving  the  store  for  home,  Mr.  Hallowell  swung  onto 
the  highway.  Like  a  flash  another  car  crashed  into 
him.  The  impact  spun  his  truck  around.  He  was  thrown 
out,  striking  the  pavement.  In  all  the  years  of  driving 
this  was  his  first  accident. 


Mr.  Hallowell  was  killed  in  this  collision. 
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Look  Before  You 


Leap! 


Remember  how  uncomplicated  a  milkhouse  used 
to  be?  But  look  at  the  equipment  in  one  now — 
an  investment  that  makes  farmstead  engineering 
mighty  important.  This  one  is  at  the  Eugene  Lutz 
and  Sons  farm  at  Bloomville,  New  York,  (Richard 
Lutz  in  the  picture).  It  was  built  at  the  same  time 
as  a  herringbone  milking  parlor  and  holding  area 
in  a  stanchion  barn. 


Founded  1842 


A  Constructive  Force  in  Northeastern  Agriculture 


Careful  Planning  of  Farm  Mechanization 


By 


Can  Save  You  Many  Headaches 


TOM  CLAGUE 


THE  FARMSTEAD  is  the  last  frontier  for 
replacing  manpower  with  horsepower 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  the  agricultural  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  been  mechanizing  agriculture 
for  many  decades.  And  this  is  exactly  why  it 
will  take  some  time  for  it  to  come  to  pass 
fully  —  and  why  it  will  not  be  done  by  the 
over-the-counter  purchasing  that  has  served 
so  well  in  field  mechanization  of  farming. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Originally, 
man’s  muscle  power  was  replaced  by  beasts 
of  burden,  which  were  in  turn  displaced  by  the 
tractor.  But  the  tractor  was  really  just  a  more 
powerful  device  for  doing  old  Dobbin’s  work 
—  pulling  some  agricultural  tool. 

Likewise,  the  mechanical  principles  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
etc.,  were  developed  some  time  ago.  Recent 
improvements  have  been  refinements  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity,  length  of  service,  speed  of 
operation,  etc.  This  has  come,  of  course,  in 
response  to  tractors  that  produce  more  and 
more  power. 

But  almost  all  of  the  equipment  required 
for  field  mechanization  of  agriculture  could 
be  designed  once  by  the  manufacturer,  and 


then  simply  sold  by  a  local  dealer.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  unload  the  equipment,  service  it 
properly,  and  the  process  was  completed.  Of 
course,  the  dealer  had  to  maintain  service 
facilities,  complete  with  repair  stock.  But  he 
was  never  required  to  do  any  original  “prob¬ 
lem  solving”  or  design  work,  in  connection 
with  the  sale. 

However,  consider  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  when  you  decide  you’d  like  to  mechanize 
your  feeding  of  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
There  is  no  single  machine  you  can  go  to  town 
and  buy  that  will  do  the  entire  job;  it’s  more 
complex  than  that. 

The  setup  will  have  to  involve  how  and 
where  the  various  kinds  of  feed  are  stored 
and  fed,  as  well  as  what  kinds  of  feed  are 
involved.  It  will  ultimately  require  decisions 
about  where  to  put  a  building  or  storage  struc¬ 
ture,  and  what  type  of  structure  it  should  be. 
In  short,  the  “machine”  you  need  for  mechan¬ 
izing  your  farmstead  is  really  a  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  machines  and  facilities  —  similar  to  a 
factory. 

And  because  it  is  a  design  job  much  like  the 
industrial  engineer  solves  in  manufacturing, 
the  problem  is  one  that  requires  plenty  of 


planning  and  often  some  professional  engi¬ 
neering  assistance.  Here’s  why: 

Let’s  say  you  buy  a  tractor,  and  after  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time  you  decide  that  it 
doesn’t  suit  you.  It’s  a  simple  matter  for  you 
to  go  trade  it  off  on  a  tractor  that  you  hope 
will  suit  you  better.  True,  it  will  cost  you  per¬ 
haps  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  trade  it  before 
you’ve  depreciated  it  out,  but  it  probably 
wouldn’t  be  too  rough  on  the  checking  ac¬ 
count. 

However,  let’s  say  you’re  mechanizing  the 
farmstead,  and  that  you  take  some  shortcuts 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


We  hoisted 
a  spreader 

to  prove  a 


We  lifted  a  1342-pound 
“L"  Spreader  to  show  off 
the  strength  of  a  35 
Loader  and  the  long-last¬ 
ing  wood-and-steel  con¬ 
struction  of  all  John  Deere 
Spreaders. 


point* 


HR 


*JOHN  DEERE  LOADERS  can  "dish  it  out”. . . 
wood-and-steel  SPREADERS  can  "take  it” I 


Instant  power  .  .  .  finger-tip  power  ...  up  to 
3,000  pounds  of  breakaway  power  is  put  at  your 
command  by  John  Deere  Loaders.  Makes  manure¬ 
loading  easier,  faster  than  ever.  You’ll  tear  loose 
heaping  bucketfuls  .  .  .  lift  them  up  to  10  feet  high. 
Dual  hydraulic  cylinders  hold  heavy  loads  for  swift 
maneuvering,  bull’s-eye  dumping.  High  truck  beds 
are  no  problem  for  these  giraffe-necked  loaders. 

Take  your  pick!  John  Deere  offers  you  three 
powerful  loaders:  the  35,  45,  and  45-W.  There’s 
one  to  match  nearly  every  John  Deere  Tractor. 


JOHN  DEERE  design,  dependability, 


Specially  treated  wood  sides  and  bottoms,  held 
securely  by  steel  side  braces  and  bed,  make  John 
Deere  Spreaders  rigid  “one-piece”  units  ...  no 
twisting  or  sagging  under  heavy  loads. 

There’s  a  spreader  for  you:  76-bushel  “L”  and 
95-bushel  “R,”  if  you  prefer  a  ground-drive;  95- 
bushel  “W,”  118-bushel  33,  and  134-bushel  “N,” 
if  you  want  PTO  power  for  dependable  all-weather 
service.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  now  .  .  .  pick  a 
manure-handling  team  tailored  to  your  needs  and 
pocketbook.  Use  the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

d  dealers  make  the  difference 
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GILBERT  BROS* 
DAIRY  ||£ 
PRIiiyi  Guernsey  WILn 

ICECREAM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
FRESH  EGGS 

WKKKKopTh  '  m 


The  Gilbert  Brothers,  Robert  and  Tom,  and  the 
attractive  sign  in  front  of  their  retail  milk  outlet. 
To  the  right,  between  the  sign  and  the  store,  is 
an  ample  parking  space. 


OBVIOUSLY,  local  markets  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  all  farmers.  The  folks  in  the 
big  cities  must  be  fed,  and  this  defi¬ 
nitely  means  wholesale  handling  of 
food.  But  where  a  local  market  is  available, 
many  farmers  find  it  to  their  definite  advant¬ 
age  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and  develop  it. 

At  Woodland  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  the  Gilbert  brothers,  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Tom,  sell  the  entire  output  of  their  45 
purebred  Guernseys  in  an  attractive  sales 
room  right  on  the  farm.  The  two  boys  con¬ 
sidered  this  move  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
traveled  over  much  of  the  State  to  see  similar 
setups  before  they  built  their  own. 

The  sales  room  was  opened  December  22, 
1960,  and  by  the  middle  of  March,  1961,  de¬ 
mand  caught  up  with  output.  The  milk  is 
homogenized,  pasteurized,  and  bottled  in  two- 
quart  bottles  which  sell  for  50  pents.  No  milk 
is  delivered.  The  two  brothers,  and  a  high 
school  boy  working  part-time,  handle  produc¬ 
tion.  Sales  are  made  by  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  mother, 
and  occasionally  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  herself.  The 
sales  room  is  open  from  10  a.m.  till  7  p.m,  on 
weekdays,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  from 
10-12  a.m.  and  from  4-7  p.m. 

Some  other  products  are  also  handled,  in¬ 
cluding  eggs,  cream  and  skim  milk,  and  other 
dairy  products  such  as  ice  cream  and  cottage 
cheese  which  are  purchased  rather  than  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  The  line  also  includes  sev¬ 
eral  fruit  juices,  baked  goods,  and  a  line  of 
health  foods. 


Three  Farmers 
Who  Built 
Local  Markets 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 

Tom  Gellert,  second  from  left,  and  his  four  boys, 
standing  beside  one  of  Iheir  egg  delivery  trucks. 
The  boys,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Philip,  George, 
Robert  and  Joey. 


“Once  people  get  accustomed  to  homogen¬ 
ized  Guernsey  milk,”  said  Bob,  “they  come 
back  for  more.” 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to  what  is 
needed  for  this  kind  of  setup,  the  boys  replied 
that  it  is  important  to  have  heavy  traffic  past 
the  farm,  and  to  have  a  substantial  population 
in  the  area.  “Jn  this  town,  for  example,”  com¬ 
mented  Bob,  “we  have  13,000  people.  It’s  also 
necessary  to  have  a  good  product — and  we 
feel  that  we  have  that.” 

Incidentally,  while  selling  milk  at  25  cents 
a  quart  sounds  mighty  attractive,  a  sizable 
investment  in  equipment  is  required,  not  to 
mention  much  additional  labor. 

Turning  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  Sam 
March  of  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  started  selling  vegetables  to  stores  and 
roadside  stands  back  in  1919.  It  is  his  feeling 
that  quality  and  service  are  the  two  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  his  operation.  For  example,  take 
the  matter  of  sweet  corn.  If  a  store  manager 
or  stand  operator  reports  lack  of  quality,  Sam 
makes  it  good.  The  quality  of  the  produce  and 
the  service  he  gives  keep  customers  and  at¬ 
tract  new  ones. 

Sam  delivers  produce  to  places  as  far  away 
as  Albany  and  Kingston  every  week  of  the 
year.  He  doesn’t  have  his  own  cold  storage, 
but  stores  apples  in  Hudson,  including  some 
in  modified  atmosphere  storage.  And  he  grows 
several  acres  of  turnips  for  which  he  finds  a 


ready  market  in  winter.  Sam  has  200  acres 
and  rents  an  additional  45-50  on  which  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

At  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  Tom  Gellert 
has  30,000  laying  hens,  and  delivers  eggs  to 
wholesale  customers  in  towns  as  far  away  as 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  western 
Massachusetts. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Tom  was  a  salesman 
working  out  of  Long  Island.  The  present  farm 
was  bought  as  a  summer  hornet*  but  soon  the 
barn  was  converted  to  a  hen  house  and  a 
poultry  business  was  started  with  1,200  hens. 
The  four  Gellert  boys  were  one  good  reason 
for  the  change.  Tom  wanted  to  see  more  of 
them  than  he  could  as  a  salesman,  and  the 
boys  "were  definitely  interested  in  country  liv¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  poultry  business. 

Philip,  the  eldest,  is  now  married  and  in 
business  with  his  father;  George  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  1960  and  is  now  in  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Law  School;  Bob  is  a  junior  at  Cornell; 
and  Joe  is  in  high  school. 

In  the  area  mentioned  sales  are  made  to 
stores,  supermarkets,  diners,  restaurants,  hos¬ 
pitals,  hotels  and  schools.  In  fact,  the  demand 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  eggs  from  sev¬ 
eral  nearby  farms  are  also  marketed.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  quality.  “If  we  lose  one  customer 
because  quality  is  poor,”  said  Tom,  “we  figure 
that  we  might  thereby  lose  every  customer. 

“Many  times  I  found  new  buyers  by  going 
with  one  of  our  drivers,”  said  Tom.  “While 
he  was  delivering  eggs  I  would  stop  in  and 
talk  with  other  prospects.  One  way  in  which 
I  inspire  confidence  is  to  tell  a  prospective 
customer  that  if  he  will  buy  from  us  v/e  will 
have  his  name  printed  on  the  cartons.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  figures  that  I  wouldn’t  spend  money  on 
that  unless  I  had  confidence  in  what  I  was 
selling. 

“Obviously,  the  driver  cannot  haggle  with 
a  buyer  about  price,  so  we  establish  a  price, 
which  is  around  10  cents  over  the  Urner-Barry 
quotation.  It  costs  money  to  candle,  grade, 
carton  and  deliver  the  eggs,  and  we  have  to 
be  competitive,”  said  Tom,  “but  we  do  put  the 
chief  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  price. 

“We  were  one  of  the  first  farms  in  the  State 
to  have  an  egg  room.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
we  were  new  in  the  business  and  ‘went  by  the 
book.’  But  it  certainly  does  maintain  quality. 

“We  work  with  our  buyers.  Three  or  four 
times  a  year  when  eggs  are  plentiful' we  en¬ 
courage  them  to  advertise  specials  on  eggs. 
In  one  case  a  dealer  asked  to  put  on  a  special 
just  before  Easter,  and  we  cooperated  even 
though  that  is  a  time  when  demand  for  eggs 
is  good. 

“You  may  wonder  why  we  sell  eggs  from 
other  farmers.  The  increased  volume  cuts  our 
costs,  and  improves  our  efficiency.  With  our 
own  eggs  we  collect  three  times  a  day,  and  in 
real  hot  weather  four  times  a  day.  We  don’t 
keep  hens  in  production  for  more  than  14 
months  because  we  find  that  the  whites  tend 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Sam  March,  who  grows  fruit  and  vegetables  at 
his  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  farm. 


CHANGE 

EARLY  THIRTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  after 
seven  years  as  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture,  I  went  to  the  big  city  as  assistant 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  Over  the 
years  I  became  associate  editor,  and  later 
editor,  and  the  job  was  so  challenging  and  so 
satisfying  that  I  never  seriously  looked  for 
greener  fields. 

Among  the  satisfactions  has  been  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
has  ever  been  devoted  to  the  long-time  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  every  reader.  Added 
to  that  has  been  the  many,  many  friendships 
given  me  by  farmers  in  every  state  in  the 
Northeast,  all  of  which  I  cherish. 

Now,  effective  January  first,  I  plan  to  retire, 
and  the  board  of  directors  has  chosen  Gordon 
Conklin  as  editor.  You  will  not  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  interest  in  agriculture 
and  in  American  Agriculturist  will  not  die  on 
January  first.  In  fact,  I  have  been  asked,  and 
have  agreed  to  continue  to  do  some  traveling 
and  some  writing  for  the  paper. 

Already  Gordon  has  made  a  host  of  friends, 
who  are  confident  that  he  will  continue  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  service  to  agriculture 
which  has  characterized  the  publication  since 
1842. 

EVEN  TRADE? 

F  HIGH  supports  plus  controls  are  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  farm  price  problem — which  per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  admit — then  it  seems  to  me 
that  farmers  should  be  willing  to  trade  the 
controls  for  the  supports.  To  put  it  more 
bluntly,  farmers  should  not  expect — and  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  offer — the  additional  in¬ 
centive  of  diversion  payments.  These  pay¬ 
ments  smack  too  much  of  influencing  farmers 
to  sign  up  and  support  a  program  by  returning 
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to  them  some  of  the  money  they  have  sent 
to  Washington  in  the  form  of  taxes! 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  farmers 
will  accept  and  obey  the  strict  controls  that 
would  be  necessary,  probably  on  a  bushel  or 
ton  basis.  To  be  effective,  controls  must  really 
control.  Congress  will  not  continue  indefinite¬ 
ly  to  appropriate  money  for  storing  increasing 
quantities  of  food  above  what  consumers  will 
buy! 

(Eiinstmas  is  for  iEumrmtr 

^HRISTMAS  is  for  everyone.  There  is  plea- 
V-"sure  in  receiving,  joy  in  giving,  and  the 
deep  satisfaction  of  family  reunions. 

But  we  who  are  older  will  miss  the  true 
significance  of  the  birthday  of  the  Christ  if 
we  do  not  delve  more  deeply  into  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  to  remember  with  deep  humility  the 
emphasis  which  the  original  Christmas 
brought  to  the  importance  of  man  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  revelation  of  a  source  of 
strength  and  power  available  to  each  of  us 
who  ask  sincerely. 

Our  wish  for  all  of  us  this  Christmas  is  that 
men  may  continue  to  work  for  a  world  of 
reason  and  understanding,  that  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas,  its  beauty,  its  hope,  and  above 
all,  its  abiding  faith,  may  live  among  us  all  the 
coming  year  and  for  every  year. 

STUDY  SPUD  SUPPLY 

E  C  E  N  T  L  Y  potato  prices  dropped  to 
around  52  percent  of  parity,  and  sentiment,, 
among  potato  growers  for  some  kind  of  sup¬ 
ply  management  appears  to  be  growing.  But 
when  it  comes  to  details,  opinions  vary  greatly. 

Supply  control  was  discussed  at  length  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Potato 
Council  in  Washington.  In  the  East,  some 
growers  have  proposed  production  controls  on 
a  nationwide  basis  through  acreage  allotments 
and  yearly  marketing  quotas,  but  without  sup¬ 
ports  or  government  payments  for  acres  taken 
out  of  production. 

But  in  the  West  growers  oppose  govern¬ 
ment  production  control,  and  propose  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  agreement  and  order  to  keep 
low-grade  potatoes  off  the  market.  Western 
growers  increased  acreage  substantially  in 
1961,  and  obviously  fear  a  cutback  if  quotas 
are  established.  A  production  control  program 
on  potatoes  would  require  new  legislation,  but 
a  marketing  order  is  possible  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961. 

At  the  Potato  Council  meeting  a  resolution 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  a 
national  potato  advisory  committee,  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  selected  from  states  on  the  basis  of 
volume  of  production,  with  each  member  to 
be  a  potato  grower.  It  is  expected  that  such 
a  committee  will  be  appointed. 

Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  growers  in 
the  various  areas  can  reach  substantial  agree- 
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ment  on  a  plan  designed  to  control  production. 
History  indicates  that  voluntary  control  will 
not  do  the  job,  but  certainly  many  growers 
will  view  with  concern  any  program  which 
takes  from  them  the  right  to  make  their  own 
management  decisions. 

LEGAL ! 

OME  WHEAT  GROWERS  who  signed  for 
the  1962  wheat  program  undoubtedly  said 
that  they  were  going  to  reduce  acreage  by 
40%.  Also,  some  of  the  same  growers  sowed 
wheat  on  all  acres  permitted  them  under  the 
10%  mandatory  reduction. 

That  sounds  silly — but  actually  it  is  pretty 
smart.  The  men  who  did  that  received  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  half  of  their  diversion  payments.  If 
next  spring  the  wheat  crop  looks  mighty  good, 
they  can  tell  the  government  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds,  that  they  are  only  going 
to  reduce  their  acreage  10%,  and  return  75% 
of  the  diversion  payment,  which,  of  ..course, 
they  have  had  the  use  of  during  the  winter 
months.  By  a  recent  ruling,  they  will  be 
charged  interest  on  the  money. 

Also,  before  they  plow  up  the  extra  acres 
in  the  spring,  they  can  turn  in  the  cows  and 
get  some  mighty  nice  spring  pasture! 

DOLLARS  DR  HEADACHES 

AXT  HEN  the  seller  has  more  of  a  product 
than  the  buyer  wants,  his  bargaining  po¬ 
sition  is  weak.  That  simple  fundamental  is 
responsible  for  renewed  interest  by  several 
dairy  groups  in  building  and  controlling  by 
milk  producers  one  or  several  plants  for  pro¬ 
cessing  milk  into  manufactured  products.  Such 
action  would  enable  dairy  groups  to  offer 
dealers  only  the  amounts  of  fluid  milk  they 
need. 

Depending  on  how  it  develops,  this  move 
can  in  the  future  mean  either  dollars  or  head¬ 
aches  for  dairymen.  To  bring  in  the  dollars  and 
avoid  the  headaches,  several  things  are  neces¬ 
sary: 

First,  the  location  of  any  plants  to  be  built 
should  be  very  carefully  studied,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  present  but  to  the  future.  The 
success  of  such  plants  depends  on  two  things: 

(1)  modern  equipment  and  layout  to  cut  costs; 

(2)  volume  to  use  the  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

Also  needed  is  close  coordination  among 

organizations.  This  is  not  the  time  to  put 
temporary  gain  to  one  cooperative  ahead  of 
the  eventual  prosperity  of  all.  Already  one 
plant,  O-at-ka  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job.  When  one  or  more  plants  are 
built,  management  should  sell  through  one  or¬ 
ganization  dedicated  to  developing  new  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  there¬ 
by  dumping  the  least  possible  volume  on 
government. 

ONE  REASON  FOR  BIGNESS 

IN  LISTING  the  reasons  why  farms  (and 
1  other  relatively  small  businesses)  are  big¬ 
ger  than  in  former  years,  let’s  not  forget  the 
influence  of  government. 

When  your  taxes  amount  to  half  your  net 
profits,  as  can  happen,  it  follows  that  you 
must  do  twice  the  business  in  order  to  have  a 
reasonable  income! 


They  Say 


Where  both  husband  and  wife  practice  their 
faith,  no.  marriage  has  ever  been  known  to 
break  down. — Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner 
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A  As  Farm 
Dollar  Guide 


DAIRYMEN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  MILKSHED  LOST  NEARLY 
$1 , 500 , 000  in  the  recent  milk-strike,  an  average  los.s 
of  $27  each  in  the  October  price.  U.S.D.A.  has  granted 
emergency  amendment  to  Milk  Order  27 ,  substituting 
normal  fluid  use  figure  for  the  actual  fluid  milk  used 
during  the  strike,  in  determining  future  Class  I  prices. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  will  prevent  additional  loss 
of  $1.6  million  in  next  18  months. 

The  uniform  farm  price  for  October  was  $4.42  (but  for 
the  milk  strike  it  would  have  been  $4.50)  .  In  October, 
1960,  it  was  $4.75,  and  the  September,  1961  price  was 
$4.49. 


October  milk  prices  in  other  markets ,  all  corrected  to 
a  3.5%  butt erf at  test,  are  as  follows  :  BOSTON,  201-210 
zone,  $4.49:  BUFFALO,  f.o.b.  city,  $4.82;  CONNECTI¬ 
CUT,  $5.58  at  city  plants  for  nearby  zone  farmers; 
ROCHESTER,  f.o.b.  city,  $5.05. 

NET  U.  S .  FARM  INCOME  IN  ’  82  is  expected  to  be  close  to 
*61.  Gross  income  up  slightly;  also  costs.  Much  of  '61 
gain  in  net  income  over  *60  due  to  government  checks  for 
land  taken  out  of  feed  grain  production.  On  January 
1,  total  farm  assets  expected  to  be  $211  billion,  u£  $5.2 
billion  from  year  ago. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  price  supports  on  dairy  products 
will  be  changed.  Last  increase  in  supports  encouraged 
increased  production  ;  probably,  also,  talk  of  some  form 
of  supply  management  caused  dairymen  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  to  create  a  favorable  base. 

IN  PAST  TEN  YEARS ,  IL  S^  FARMS  REPORTING  POULTRY  have 
dropped  from  4.4  million  to  2.2  million.  EGG  PRODUCTION 
for  '62  may  be  2%-3%  above  '  61 . 


TURKEY  FARMS  declined  50%  to  about  87,000.  Turkey 
growers  are  studying  marketing  orders  for  turkeys  and 
turkey  hat  ching  eggs  .  Too 'many  turkeys  in  '61  brought 
low  prices . 


UNDER  THE  NEW  EMPIRE  STATE  LAW  on  meat  inspection,  farmers 
can  transport  their  own  animals  to  a  processing  plant 
without  inspection,  and  can  take  the  packaged  meat  home 
for  storage  in  their  freezer — but  cannot  legally  sell 
meat  to  others . 

NOVEMBER  CROP  REPORT  "upped"  the  U.  S.  POTATO  estimate 
from  the  October  figure  of  279,314,000  cwt .  to  283,971,000 
cwt .  New  York  ' 61  production  was  about  same  as  last  year, 
while  fall  crop  in  western  states  was  up  28%. 


he^Song  of  the  Lazy  rarjnep> 


Boy,  folks  have  sure  gone  soft 
today,  poor  husbands  have  to  pay 
and  pay  for  gimmicks,  luxuries 
and  frills  that  don’t  do  much  but 
pile  up  bills.  Who  wants  the  house 
het  up  at  night?  My  feather  bed 
still  works  all  right.  And  when  I 
come  in  cold  and  froze,  with  blood  congealed  in  ears  and  nose,  I  do  not 
want  to  thaw  out  slow,  I  want  a  stove  with  red-hot  glow.  A  furnace 
uses  boughten  fuel,  and  1  would  be  a  thoughtless  fool  to  aid  Mirandy 
in  the  crime  of  growing  old  before  her  time;  her  vigor  and  good  health 
would  stop  if  she  had  no  more  wood  to  chop. 


IT  SOUNDS  fantastic,  I’ll  admit 
— you’ll  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it-  but  Jane  Mirandy’s  mad 
at  me  because  I  did  some  work, 
by  gee.  Before  I  fired  it  up  once 
more,  I  cleaned  our  stove  from 
pipe  to  floor,  then  blacked  it  good 
so  it  would  shine  and  got  it  work¬ 
ing  real  fine.  Mirandy  screamed 
like  she’d  been  shot  and  claimed 
I’d  promised  she  would  not  be 
foi’ced  to  wait  another  year  until 
that  stove  would  disappear.  She 
wants  a  furnace  out  of  sight  to 
give  us  heat  both  day  and  night, 
without  smoke  filling  up  the  air 
and  ashes  scattered  ev’rywhere. 
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“There’s 
More  Milk  in 

DEKALB 

SUDJUt 

SX-11 

Than  Good 
Second  Cutting 
Aifaifa” 

Raymond  Rasmussen 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Wilbur  Paddon,  Stafford,  N.Y.,  says, 

“I’m  getting  more  tonnage  off  of 
3  acres  of  ‘Sudax’  than  anything 
I’ve  ever  planted.  In  weeks 
after  planting,  ‘Sudax’  was  6^2 
feet  tall.  I’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  grow  so  fast.  My  28  Guern¬ 
seys  go  for  ‘Sudax’  more  readily 
than  second  cutting  alfalfa.  I  also 
feed  16  Yorkshires  ‘Sudax’  green- 
chop  and  they  really  clean  it  up.” 
(Photo  at  right.) 


CaWe  crowd  6unks^™^ 

“M,  30  Hy)  faSmu^  ^ 

Permanen ‘e'"s-we«  grazing 

^pping'ri^/.bega'nle^! 


“I'VE  NEVER  SEEN 
ANYTHING  GROW  SO  FAST” 
-PADDON,  N.Y.  Farmer 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Commercial,  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


Order  DeKalb  “ Sudax ”  SX-11 
from  Your  DeKalb  Dealer 


"DEKALB”  and  “SUDAX"  Are  Brand  Names.  SX-11  Is  a  Variety  Designation 


THE  MIRACLE  PASTURE  AND  GREEN  CHOP  CROP 


What  Do  You  REALLY  Know  About- 
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Attend  the  Bargaining  Agency’s  INFORMATION  PROGRAM. 
Thousands  have  attended  these  unique  grass  roots  programs  during 
the  past  five  years  to  clearly  understand  milk  marketing  orders,  laws, 
regulations,  cooperative  organization,  and  state  and  federal  units 
which  affect  them. 


Anyone  Interested  in  Improved  Milk  Marketing  May  Attend. 


Jan.  22-25 
Jan.  29-Feb.  1 
March  12-15 
March  19-22 
March  26-29 
April  2-5 


St.  Lawrence  County— De  Kalb  Junction 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey 
District  I— Falconer 

Rutland  County,  Vermont— Fair  Haven 
District  III 


Get  the  real  facts  about  milk  marketing  from  an  experienced  staff 
including:  Robert  L.  Wiggans,  program  supervisor;  L.  L.  Clough, 
assistant  director  of  the  N.Y.S.  Division  of  Milk  Control;  Dr.  Robert 
Sedgwick,  professor  of  economics,  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship, 
Syracuse  University;  Frank  B.  Lent  and  Leslie  Deming,  Bargaining 
Agency  counsels;  Arthur  D.  Little  and  Clare  L.  Pineo,  Agency  econo¬ 
mists  f Robert  C.  Forsythe,  Agency  manager;  Ralph  D.  Smith,  Agency 
field  supervisor;  and  the  Agency  field  service  staff. 


For  more  details  see  your  Agency  fieldman,  the  officers  of  your  local 
cooperative  or  write  to  the  Bargaining  Agency. 


/ 


527  S.  Warren  St., 


METROPOLITAN 
COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS 
BARGAINING 
AGENCY,  INC. 

Syracuse  2,  N,  Y.  Phone  HA  2-0186 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  Cooperative  Association  of  Milk  Producers— 93  cooperatives— 
representing  22,000  producers— united  for  improved  miik  marketing. 
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YOU  CAN  SEE 
AND  FEEL  THE 


QUALITY 

•  r  (  .  •  '  ■' y 
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.  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  many  farmers 
are  using  them  8  or  10  years  without 
a  minute’s  downtime.  Here’s  rugged¬ 
ness  without  excess  weight,  strength 
for  any  situation,  and  a  wear-resist¬ 
ing  design  that  protects  your  invest¬ 
ment — remember,  50%  of  your  total 
barn  cleaner  cost  is  chain.  Talk  to 
users  about  Badger  service,  too,  and 
you’ll  understand  why  Badger  is  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  dairymen. 

BETTER  DESIGN  —  no 
hooks  to  straighten  or 
snag,  no  stretch.  New 
Heavy  Duty  Chain  for 
medium  to  large  barns 
now  has  18%  more 
wear  surface  between 
forged  links  and  pins. 


— T-  2  CHAINS,  1  QUALITY 

I  ^  ■t— gr; - -  — both  premium  grade. 

- - -sy  —  You  can’t  buy  a  better 

chain  than  Badger  Su¬ 
per  Forged  (upper)  with 
heat-treated  links,  for 
large  and  extra-large 
barns. 


COMPARE  BADGER  TRANSMISSIONS 

.  .  .  you’ll  see  an  extra  measure  of 
quality  that  assures  long  life  —  cast 
semi-steel  frame,  wide  spur-gear 
drives,  oilite  bearings,  18-foot  steel 
box-beam  elevator,  bonded-and-baked- 
on  finish.  There’s  a  size  that  fits 
your  barn  and  pocketbook  —  saves 
your  back,  too! 


Send  for  FREE 

Catalog  and  How-To-Po-lt 
Booklet ! 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept,  aa,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Please  send  literature  on: 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders 

□  Auger  Bunk  Feeders  □  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Round-the-Silo  Bunk  Feeders 

Name  . . . Student  Q 

Address  . . . ! . 

City  and  State  . 

Dealerships  available  in  some  areas. 

Write  for  details. 

More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo 
Unleaders  Than  ANY  Other 


By  ERIC  WAHLEEN 


A  Boxer  Rebellion 


T  AKE  is  a  big  Boxer  weighing  over  seventy 
**  pounds  — •  all  of  which  he  uses  to  guard 
the  household  against  intruders.  Between 
times  he  acts  as  an  unprotesting  pet  for  the 
neighborhood  children. 

Jake’s  Boxer  ancestry  is  akin  to  all  bull-dog 
types.  He  is  full  of  courage,  stamina  and  very 
few  fleas.  In  spite  of  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tics  which  put -him  in  a  class  all  by  himself, 
he  shares  a  common  phobia  with  every  dog 
in  the  neighborhood  —  Jake  hates  to  take  a 
bath! 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  overcome  this 
problem,  except  to  give  Jake  a  bath  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not.  If  Jake  would  just  stand 
still  in  one  spot  he  could  be  washed  and  sim- 
onized  right  along  with  the  family  automobile. 
But  he  won’t  cooperate. 

All  the  *  admirable  qualities  which  are  so 
outstanding  in  Jake — courage,  aggressiveness, 
agility,  intelligence,  fearlessness — he  uses  in 
his  defense  against  a  splatter  of  water  on  his 
hide. 

It’s  a  Boxer  rebellion! 


‘‘Whooie! — whose  garbage  can  have  you  been  in,  Jake?”  (Boxers 
have  very  little  hide  odor — except  when  they’ve  been  exploring 
the  city  dump.) 


“It’s  the  bath-tub  for  you,  big  boy!”  (Boxers 
are  classed  as  “working  dogs”,  along  with 
Great  Danes,  Shepherd  dogs,  etc.  Carrying 
Jake’s  70  pounds  v/ithin  reach  of  a  bath  can 
be  classed  as  “work” — but  not  by  Jake.) 
“Quit  Cringing — a  little  water  won’t  hurt  you.” 
(Boxers  havp  a  short  square  figure  and  strong 
limbs.  Their  movements  are  alive  with  energy.) 


^  “Aw,  c’mon,  honey.  A  lil ’  ol'  teen- 
sie  bath  won’t  hurt  mama’s  baby!” 
(The  Boxer  is  an  accredited  member 
of  society  but  he  still  carries  his  old 
qualities  of  courage,  intelligence  and 
aggressiveness  when  needed.  For  two 
cents  he’d  take  off  for  Tibet  right 
now.) 


“Something  wrong,  Sis?”  (Jake’s  car¬ 
riage  is  generally  proud  and  noble, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
his  mistress  at  the  moment.) 
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CK  PORTEUS  Tells  A  Good  Story 


Portcus  (on  right,  talking  to  farmer  Austin  Dyckman  of' 
Cohocton,  N.Y.)  is  a  GI,F  Crop  Serviceman.  He  has  a  wry 
sense  of  humor  and  a  quick,  smile.  But  when  it  comes  to  his 
job,  Dick  is  a  serious  man  with  a  single  strong  purpose — to 
help  crop  growers  in  Steuben  County,  N.Y.  get  all  the  service 
they  need  from  their  cooperative.- 

Mr.  Dyckman  grows  270  acres  of  potatoes,  lo  handle  the 
large  volume  of  fertilizer  he  uses  (he  got  a  yield  of  600  bu.  per 
acre  in  1961),  Mr.  Dyckman  had  built  a  bulk  spreading  unit. 
This  unit  was  not  completely  satisfactory,  so  Dick  Porteus 
steeped  in  and  got  his  patron  to  take  a  look  at  the  glf  ferti- 
veyor  (in  photo). 

Mr.  Dyckman  says:  “We  bought  the  ferti-veyor  for  less  than 
it  cost  us  to  build  our  own.  It  works  a  lot  better.5'  Most  crop- 


men  do  not  Buy  a  ferti-veyor.  Four  and  eight  ton  units  can 
be  leased  from  GLF  (ferti-veyor  is  one  of  the  many  ways  to 
save  money  by  using  bylk  fertilizer.) 

Dick  Porteus  specializes  in  vegetable  crops.  There  are  GLF 
specialists  on  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  and  a  score  of  GLF  Engi¬ 
neers  who  work  on  farm  buildings  and  farm  equipment. 
(Rod  Maxwell,  glf  Engineer,  designed  the  ferti-veyor.) 

These  men  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  their  technical 
knowledge  no  matter  where  you  are  in  GLF  territory.  Their 
job  is  to  help  you  make  more  money,  and  to  do  a  better  job 
of  farming! 

Use  them.  Just  call  your  local  GLF  Service  Agency. 

cooperative  glf  exchange,  INC. 


GLF  CROP  SERVICES 
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My  son  snapped  this  picture  of  Editor  Hugh  Cosline  and  me  when  he  called 
on  us  during  corn  harvest. 


Personal  Farm  Experience 


l  orn  For  Sixteen  Years 


We  have  grown'  corn  on  a  field 
near  the  barn  continuously  for  six¬ 
teen  years.  This  fall  one  trip,  chop¬ 
ping  one  row  up  and  one  back,  made 


a  load.  It  was  right  close  to  the  silos 
serwe  merely  unhitched  the  wagon 
and  hooked  on  another,  which  meant 
that  one  of  my  sons  was  cutting  con¬ 


tinuously  while  the  other  was  run¬ 
ning  the  blower. 

This  past  year  we  grew  58  acres 
of  corn,  20  for  husking  and  38  for 
the  silo.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  off 
we  disk  the  field  and  sow  rye  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  per  acre.  At 
that  time  we  also  put  on  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
We  put  on  another  300  pounds  when 
we  plant,  and  later  sidedress  with 
200  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

The  rye  makes  a  good  growth,  in 
fact  we  pasture  it  in  the  spring  and 
plan  on  turning  it  under  12”  deep 
when  it  is  about  knee  high.  We  also 
manure  rather  heavily  (8  tons  per 
acre)  and  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  yields.  We  have  two  tower  silos, 
and  put  the  balance  of  the  corn  in  a 
pit. — Frank  Stark,  Ghent,  N.  I(. 


All  Sii»«3s  <»f  Sila«£<‘ 

In  the  past  13  years,  we  have 
tried  just  about  every  kind  of  silage 
you  can  think  of  except  sorghum. 
We  have  used  both  upright  and 
trench,  but  our  present  system  is  a 
trench  with  dirt  sides  and  a  bottom 
of  old  railroad  ties.  It  holds  about 
300  tons  and  we  unload  it  with  the 
tractor  scoop.  We  use  a  plastic  cover 
to  keep  out  water  and  reduce  surface 
spoiiage. 

Advantages  include  a  saving  of 
about  $5,500  over  the  cost  of  an  up¬ 
right  of  similar  capacity  (with  un- 
loader),  and  the  ease  of  unloading 


Costs  only  pennies 
per  month! 

Excess  moisture  with¬ 
in  vour  dairy  stable 
courts  trouble.  Lack 
of  air  circulation  can 
be  lust  as  bad.  Hay  spoils  in  the 
mow  Frost  collects  on  walls  and 
roof.  Foul  air  adversely  affects  both 
workers  and  livestock!  Outside  paint 


peels  excessively  due  to  improper  air 
circulation  and  moisture  within  the 
dairy  stable  Eliminate  this  condition 
simply  and  inexpensively  —  with  an 
electric  ventilating  system.  There’s 
a  type  to  suit  every  stable  need 
Ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk  Farm 
representative  for  the  facts.  No 
obligation  of  course.  He’s  as  near  as 
your  closest  Niagara  Mohawk  Office. 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better 


electrically  ! 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


and  filling.  Disadvantages  are  the 
cost  of  a  new  plastic  cover  each 
year,  excess  spoilage  and  waste,  and 
some  low  quality  silage. 

As  to  the  merits  of  one  kind  of 
silage  over  another,  strictly  from 
the  standpoint  of  milk  production, 
I'd  give  corn  silage  the  edge.  I  think 
they’ll  milk  a  little  better  on  corn, 
although  I’m  not  sure  whether  this 
is  because  of  more  grain  in  the  corn 
silage  or  whether  it’s  because  they 
tend  to  scour  slightly  with  high 
moisture  grass  and  legume. 

However,  one  year  we  had  an  up¬ 
right  silo  part  full  of  “haylage” 
(quite  mature  low  moisture  alfalfa- 
bromcd  and  the  rest  corn.  I  didn’t 
notice  any  change  in  production 
when  we  changed  from  corn  to  hay¬ 
lage. 

As  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  cows 
seem  to  prefer  grass  silage.  Last 
year,  we  filled  the  trench  with  corn 
and  topped  it  off  with  third  cutting 
alfalfa.’  Day  after  day  we  watched 
the  cows  sort  out  and  eat  the  flakes 
of  grass-legume  silage  before  they 
would  touch  the  corn. 

On  another  occasion,  we  mowed, 
wilted,  and  chopped  a  field  of  oats 
that  was  about  half  mustard  and 
other  weeds.  The  cows  left  some  of 
the  coarser  stems,  but  turned  the 
rest  of  it  into  milk  quite  efficiently. 
Besides,  seedings  are  almost  always 
better  when  oats  are  cut  for  silage. 

This  past  year,  we  started  chop¬ 
ping  grass-legume  (direct  cut)  the 
last  week  in  May  and  “tromped” 
around  50  acres  into, the  trench.  It 
rained  plenty  during  that  time  and 
some  farmers  got  first  cutting  wet 
repeatedly.  About  the  time  the 
weather  became  more  favorable,  we 
were  ready  to  start  haying.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  have  good  silage  and  hay 
while  some  neighbors  have  good 
corn  silage  but  quite  a  bit  of  low 
quality  first  cutting  hay.  It  happened 
that  way  this  year;  another  year  it 
might  be  different. 

So  our  conclusion  has  been  that 
with  silage  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  which 
is  always  best — corn,  oats,  or  grass. 
There  are  too  many  other  things  in¬ 
volved.  Any  of  them,  if  put  up  prop¬ 
erly  to  make  a  high  quality  silage, 
will  make  milk. 

But  if  May  and  June  weather  is 
on  the  wet  side,  if  you’ve  got  yellow 
rocket  in  the  new  seeding  (or  more 
oats  than  you’ll  need  for  straw'  or 
grain),  then  that’s  your  silage  for 
this  year — or  at  least  part  of  it.  Any¬ 
thing  you  lose  in  feed  value  you’ll 
gain  in  better  second  cutting,  better 
seedings,  weed  control,  etc.  If  hay¬ 
ing  conditions  are  good,  you  have  an¬ 
other  choice. 

But  there’s  one  thing  about  our 
grass-legume  silage.  The  cows  like  it 
fine  and  are  doing  right  good  with 
production.  But  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  my  wife  are  concerned,  it 
STINKS!—  C.  George  Chapin,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 
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Look  Before  You  Leap! 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

in  planning  and  don’t  look  for  any 
outside  help.  You  can  probably  get 
it  going,  because  there’s  really  no 
magic  involved.  But  you  can  put 
together  a*  system  that  will  give 
you  the  most  return  on  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  new  type  of  “farm  ma¬ 
chine?”  It  is  mighty  important  that 
this  “machine”  be  right,  because  you 
can’t  trade  it  off  like  you  would  -a 
tractor  that  doesn’t  suit  you.  Fur 
ther,  the  installation  is  apt  to  have 
a  longer  life  than  many  field  ma¬ 
chines,  and  also  represents  a  greater 
investment.  Since  this  investment  is 
really  just  an  exchange  of  capital 
for  labor,  you  need  a  good  return 
on  it  —  the  best  you  can  get.  And 
this  is  why  most  farmers  should 
look  for  professional  help  from  an 
engineer  who  is  experienced  in  plan 
ning  such  systems. 

Your  system  may  also  affect  your 
choice  of  field  machines.  Will  you 
go  to  field-shelling  corn  for  grain? 
Are  you  going  to  use  self-unloading 
wagons?  Will  you  batch-dry,  or  dry 
in  storage?  Will  you  random  handle 
your  hay  crop?  What  about  green 
chop  feeding? 

The  thing  that  a  top-notch  plan¬ 
ner  can  do  for  you  is  help  you  keep 
in  mind  the  total  picture  of  your 
whole  operation  as  you  will  project 
it  over  the  next  five.  ten.  or  even 
twenty  years.  For  best  results,  you 
must  try  to  estimate  what  the  type 
and  size  of  your  operation  will  be. 


Country  Pastor 


ARTHUR  MOODY 


and  then  figure  out  the  most  effici¬ 
ent  rpethods.  It  may  involve  air-tight 
silos,  mixer-grinders,  blenders,  and 
certainly  conveyors.  It  will  require 
thinking  about  the  best  location  of 
the  various  items,  and  the  whole 
system  should  be  planned  for  pos¬ 
sible  expansion.  And  good  planning 
certainly  includes  looking  at  the  al¬ 
ternatives  that  will  do  the  job  for 
the  lowest  cost.  This  is  a  pretty  am¬ 
bitious  kind  of  a  challenge,  one  that 
warrants  bringing  together  all  the 
training  and  experience  you  can 
muster.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  visit 
farmers  who  have  already  wrestled 
with  the  problem  and  learn  from 
their  experiences — both  in  looking 


for  engineering  help  and  also  in  op¬ 
erating  the  systems  they  have  set  up. 

Where  do  you  find  technical  help 
for  this  sort  of  thing?  It’s  scarce,  but 
not  as  scarce  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Your  county  agent  isn’t  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  spend  the  time  required  to 
draw  up  blueprints,  but  he — and  the 
college  specialist — can  be  of  great 
help  in  general  planning.  Farm  ser¬ 
vicemen  from  power  companies  and 
other  businesses  serving  agriculture 
are  also  good  men  to  consult.  If  any 
of  these  folks  suggest  that  you  may 
want  to  go  to  an  architect  or  pro¬ 
fessional  engineer,  don’t  be  scared  of 
the  fee  that  might  be  involved.  It’s 
been  said  before, -“The  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  every  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  is  that  he  knows  where  to 
go  for  competent  advice — and  is 
humble  enough  to  use  it.” 


AN  EXTRA  CENT 
PER  DOZEN  EGGS 

Here  are  six  ways  to  boost  egg 
income  by  a  cent  a  dozen: 

1.  Increase  of  lc  per  dozen  in  av¬ 
erage  egg  price. 

2.  Get  7  more  eggs  per  hen. 

3.  Make  a  $4  per  ton  saving  in 
feed  cost. 

4.  Use  'A  lb.  less  feed  to  make  a 
dozen  eggs. 

5.  Keep  250//°  more  hens  per  man. 

6.  Save  $1.35  per  hen  in  house 
and  equipment. 

However,  if  you  make  a  gain  in 
one  of  these  six  ways  and  have  a 
loss  in  another,  you  may  get  no¬ 
where.  For  example,  if,  by  keep¬ 
ing  25%  more  hens  per  man,  your 
production  slips  7  eggs  per  hen, 
you've  gained  nothing. 


CHRIST'S  BIRTH l*L ACTS 

By  Arthur  Moody 

it  isn't  far  to  Bethlehem  town. 

It's  anywhere  that  Christ  comes  down 
And  finds  in  someone's  shining  face 

A  welcome . and  abiding  place. 

Anon. 

HOW  OFTEN  wc  hear  the  wish 
expressed  that  a  person  would 
like  to  be  in  old  Bethlehem  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  —  or  Christmas  Day  —  per¬ 
sonally  to  feel  the  awe  and  reverence 
activated  by  the  place  of  His  birth. 

He  needs  not  a 
place  bid  a  person 
to  welcome  Him. 
a  face  with  a  wel¬ 
come  that  lights 
up  the  eyes  and 
shines  through  the 
very  skin  texture 
“It’s  anywhere,” 
says  the  poem 
Wherever  you  are 
you  can  welcome 
Him  within  your 
heart.  Many  will 
travel  far  for  wel¬ 
comes  at  Christmas  time;  that  en¬ 
folding  warmth  is  more  than  ex 
pensive  gifts. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  take  up 
abode  in  that  welcome.  We  keep 
Christmas  and  Christmas  gifts. 
What  about  keeping  Christ  in  our 
hearts  and  lives  all  the  days  of  the 
remaining  old  year,  and  all  through 
the  New  Year?  Even  the  rest  of  our 
lives! 

Let’s  make  Him  welcome  this 
year.  Make  the  welcome  personal 
and  permanent^  not  sentimental  and 
seasonal.  What  a  New  Year  would 
result! 


Optical  comparator  is  one  of  many  scientific  inspection  controls  that  assure  precision  and  top  quality  in  every  Super  Pintail  part. 

SEE  WHY  SUPER  PINTAIL*IS  YOUR  REST  CHAIN  RUY 


You  can  see  the  extra  value  that’s  built 
into  McCulloch’s  Super  Pintail  when 
you  compare  it  to  ordinary  saw  chain. 
But  the  best  test  is  to  put  it  on  your  saw 
and  actually  feel  the  difference  in  its 
smoother,  faster  cutting  action.  Then 
you’ll  know  Super  Pintail  is  today’s  best 
chain  buy.  Fits  any  make,  direct  or  gear 
drive.  Write  to  us,  or  see  any  McCulloch 
dealer  for  more  details. 


MAKE  THESE  COMPARISONS  YOURSELF 


24.7%  More  Bearing 
Surface  strengthens 
vital  wear  areas 


9.18%  More  Steel 
in  Center  Links 
for  added  strength 


15%  More  Steel  in 
Side  Links  for 
extra  chain  life 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

McCulloch 


6101  WEST  CENTURY  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  45,  CALIFORNIA 
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Vernon  Fowler,  left,  and  brother  DeForest  had  a  whale  of  an  apple  crop  this  year!  A  dwarf 
free  is  smaller  than  “regular,”  but  fruit  is  normal  size. 


the  latest  methods  .  . . 


and  '7,000 
DWARFS 


By  GORDON  CONKLIN,  Associate  Editor 


FOR  10  YEARS  now,  brothers  Vernon  and  DeForest 
Fowler,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  have  planted  not  a  single 
standard  size  apple  tree.  They’ve  planted  lots  of  trees, 
but  all  have  been  dwarfs — they  now  have  7,000  of  them 
as  part  of  their  300  acre  fruit  business. 

About  75  percent  of  the  dwarfs  were  started  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Clark  system,  developed  by  the  Stark 
Brothers  nurseries.  The  other  25  percent  were  budded 
on  Mailing  No.  7  rootstock. 

Many  Spacings  Tried 

“We’ve  tried  every  spacing  in  the  book,”  DeForest 
says.  “We  started  at  22l/2’  x  22y2\  but  that  didn’t  work 
very  well.”  The  last  group  of  trees  set  out  were  800 
Golden  Delicious  at  a  12’  x  18’  spacing.  These  trees  are  a 
spur  type  that  grow  to  about  two-thirds  “regular”  size. 
Plans  call  for  pruning  them  with  the  newly  developed 
hedge  clippers  that  shear  the  sides  and  across  the  top. 

The  Fowlers  agree  that  somewhere  around  14’  x  24’ 
is  probably  the  best  spacing  for  dwarfs  and  that  yields  of 
500-800  bushels  per  acre  can  be  expected.  On  their  farms, 
4  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  they  report  no  more  winter 
injury  on  the  smaller  trees  than  with  those  that  are  reg¬ 
ular  size.  “We  wish  we  had  all  dwarfs”  is  the  way  De¬ 
Forest  sums  it  up. 


No  aching  backs  here!  Macs  are  put  in  bushel  crates,  stacked  on  pallets,  and  loaded  on 
trucks  with  a  tractor.  Processing  apples  are  h  jndled  in  twenty  bushel  pallet  boxes  at  right. 


Dwarf  Advantages 

They  like  the  fact  that  smaller  trees  are  easier  to 
spray,  prune,  and  pick.  Their  pruning  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  two  “steel  squirrels”  and  a  hydraulic  “wishbasket,” 
will  handle  most  any  size  tree,  however. 

The  “squirrels”  are  air-operated  platforms  that  lift  the 
operator  to  any  level  up  to  13  feet.  The  “wishbasket”  is 
even  more  versatile,  carrying  the  operator  as  high  as  22 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  horizontal  reach 
of  18  feet.  Except  for  sucker  growth  pulled  out  by  crews 
during  the  summer,  all  pruning  is  done  by  pneumatic 
saws  and  shears. 

After  the  pruning  operation  is  completed,  brush  is 
raked  out  from  under  trees  with  a  homemade  rig  made 
up  by  fastening  teeth  to  a  length  of  pipe.  The  pipe  hooks 
to  the  tractor  hitch  and,  with  its  15  foot  reach  beyond 
the  tractor  wheels,  it  really  gathers  brush!  A  steel  cable 
running  from  the  rake’s  farther  end  to  the  front  of  the 
tractor  gives  it  needed  strength. 

Brush  bigger  than  one’s  wrist  is  piled  separately  and 
hauled  out  on  a  wagon.  Smaller  stuff  is  chewed  up  with 
a  heavy-duty  rotary  chopper  and  left  in  the  orchard. 

Beginning  in  1961,  the  Fowlers  used  a  non-selective 
herbicide  under  some  of  their  apple  trees,  spraying  in 
May  an  area  out  to  the  drip  line.  Killing  the  sod  removes 
competition  for  water  and  fertilizer,  makes  the  orchard 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


“Codling  moths  at  2  o'clock  high!”  Vernon  uses  a  two-way  radio  to  “ride  herd”  on  the 
operation.  It  saves  plenty  of  management  time,  gets  things  done  faster.  . 


HIGH  LIFETIME 
HEALTH  LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR 
TOP  PRODUCTION 


From  new-born  calf  through  the  entire 
productive  lifetime  of  the  cow ,  this 
Coordinated  Feed-Health  Program  builds  and  maintains 
the  good  health  that  results  in  maximum  production 


Does  a  healthier  herd  mean  higher, 
more  uniform  milk  production?  All 
available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
certainly  does. 

And  since  men  who  milk  cows 
milk  for  money,  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  is  important 
to  every  dairyman  because  it  is  easy 
and  practical  to  use  and,  with  good 
herd  management,  results  in  getting 
the  best  production  from  your  cows 
inherent  in  their  breeding. 


Briefly,  the  Coordinated  Feed- 
Health  Program  provides  a  common- 
sense  schedule  for  using  good 


l.Give  the  fresh  cow  a  good  start. 

At  calving,  feed  your  cows  a  good 
formula  feed  which  will  provide  0.1 
mg.  of  AUREOMYCIN  per  pound  of 
body  weight  per  day.  aureomycin 
helps  keep  cows  free  of  disease, 
gives  them  the  extra  good  health 
and  vigor  needed  for  calving.  It  also 
helps  keep  cows  in  fine  condition  for 
their  heaviest  production  period. 


4.  Keep  healthy  growth.  From  7 

days  to  4  months  of  age,  feed  a  calf 
starter  containing  50  gm.  of  aureo- 
mycin  per  ton.  This  will  protect 
them  against  bacterial  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  foot  rot,  and  will  reduce 
losses  from  respiratory  infections. 
If  flies  are  a  problem,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  malathion  will  keep  your 
calves  happier  and  healthier. 


formulated  feeds  and  supplements 
containing  AUREOMYCIN,®  and  the 
vaccines  and  medications  essential 
for  preventing  and  treating  diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN  controls  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  and  was  the  first  anti¬ 
biotic  accepted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  to  lactating  dairy 
cows.  Laboratory  tests  and  farm  use 
hctve  shown  no  residues  in  milk  when 
fed  as  directed. 

Cyanamid  Animal  Health  prod¬ 
ucts  have  long  been  known  for  their 
quality  and  effectiveness. 


Together  — AUREOMYCIN  in  formu¬ 
lated  feeds  and  Cyanamid  Animal 
Health  Products  can  mean  a  health¬ 
ier  herd  and  bigger  milk  checks 
for  you. 

Take  time  to  read  the  brief  steps 
in  the  program.  Then  discuss  it  with 
your  feed  man.  Your  feed  man  has  a 
free  special  folder  for  you  which 
explains  the  program  in  detail.  Ask 
him  for  it,  or  write  American  Cyana¬ 
mid  Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ©AUREOMYCIN  is 
American  Cyanamid  Company’ s 
trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


2.  Protect  your  new-born  calf. 

From  new-born  to  3  days,  the  colos¬ 
trum  milk  is  the  calf’s  best  friend. 
To  prevent  or  treat  calf  scours  or 
pneumonia,  the  calf  should  receive 
one  AUREOMYCIN  oblet  1  to  3  hours 
after  birth.  This  is  good  routine 
practice.  The  use  of  a  balling  gun 
facilitates  administration  of  the 
Oblet  as  shown  in  illu§tration  above. 


3.  Building  quality  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  The  quality  of  the  cows  in 
your  future  milking  herd  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  calves  you  raise. 
It  is  important  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  From  4  to  45  days  of  age,  use 
a  milk  replacer  with  50  gm.  of 
aureomycin  per  ton.  You  prevent 
bactei’ial  diarrhea,  increase  rate  of 
growth,  and  raise  vigorous  calves. 


5.  Establish  mastitis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Have  your  veterinarian  test 
entire  milking  herd  and  vaccinate 
against  staph  mastitis  and  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  Toxoid  (Slanetz 
Strain).  At  4  to  6  months,  vaccinate 
for  brucellosis  and  with  LEBAC®  for 
leptospirosis.  Use  a  calf  grower 
which  will  provide  70  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  calf  per  day. 


6.  Feed  for  top  milk  production. 

Use  a  good  dairy  feed  or  supplement 
which  will  provide  0.1  mg.  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  per  pound  of  body  weight  per 
day.  aureomycin  helps  keep  your 
cows  free  of  visible  and  invisible  dis¬ 
eases  which  decrease  production. 
Good  health  lets  them  produce  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  bred-in  capacity. 
Result-:  more  income  per  cow! 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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at  the  recent  40th  National  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago.  Their  names,  the  amount 
of  each  scholarship,  and  the  donors  (front  I.  to  r.)  are:  Bernard  Naber,  17,  DeRuyter, 
$400  given  by  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.;  Sheldon  Atherton,  19,  Green¬ 
wood,  $400  given  by  Oliver  Corporation  in  the  dairy  program;  Richard  Brewer,  1  8, 
Oneida,  $400  given  by  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation  in  the  electric  program; 
and  Leonard  Tempel,  17,  E.  Greenbush,  $400  from  Arcadian  Products  Department  of 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation  in  the  field  crops  program. 

Other  winners  (back  row,  I.  to  r.):  John  Wayne  Mast,  21,  Clarence  Center,  $400 
given  by  American  Oil  Foundation  in  the  tractor  orogram;  Joan  Burns,  20,  Canisteo, 
$400  given  by  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  in  leadership;  Wendy  Tobiassen,  1 7, 
Hicksville,  $^00  given  by  Montgomery  Ward  in  home  economics;  Linda  Broadbent,  18, 
West  Henrietta,  $400  from  Ford  Motor  Company  in  achievement;  Marilyn  Brower,  19, 
Morrisville,  $400  given  by  Coats  &  Clark  Inc.  in  the  clothing  program;  and  James  Mat- 
teson,  1  8,  Wampsville,  $400  given  by  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  in  the 
automotive  program.  Not  pictured  is  national  winner  Carole  Bushover,  19,  Buffalo,  who 
received  an  $800  scholarship  given  by  the  Whirlpool  Corporation  in  the  home  econ¬ 
omics  program. 


National  4-H  Club  Congress  winners  from  Pennsylvania 
(I.  to  r.)  are:  Jack  Wheeler,  21,  Claysville,  winner  of  a  $400 
scholarship  in  the  agricultural  program  given  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  and  Arthur  Glenn,  20,  Slippery 
Rock,  who  won  a  $400  scholarship  in  the  tractor  program 
from  the  American  Oil  Foundation. 


Two  New  Jersey  4-H’ers  were 
named  .  national  winners  at  the 
40th  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago.  Pictured  is  John  Ter- 
hune,  17,  Deans,  winner  of  a  $400 
scholarship  from  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Division,  in  the  garden  pro¬ 
gram.  Not  present  for  the  picture 
was  Andrea  Ann  Ay,  20,  Mays 
Landing,  who  won  an  $800  schol¬ 
arship  from  The  Sperry  and  Hutch¬ 
inson  Company  in  the  home  econ¬ 
omics  scholarship  program. 


Maryland  winners  (I.  to  r.)  are:  Ed 
ward  M.  Warff  III,  19,  Woodbine, 
who  won  a  $400  scholarship  from 
Ford  Motor  Company  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  program  and  Robert  Scott,  1  7 , 
Randallstown,  who  won  a  $400  schol¬ 
arship  from  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manu 
facturing  Company,  Farm  Equipment 
Division,  in  the  garden  program. 


4-H  PLEDGE 

I  pledge  my  Head  to  clear 
er  thinking,  my  Heart  to 
greater  loyalty,  my  Hands  to 
larger  service,  and  my. 
Health  to  better  living,  for 
my  club,  my  community, 
and  my  country. 


Raynor  A.  Johnson,  21,  New¬ 
ark,  Delaware,  received  a  $400 
scholarship  in  the  national  4-H 
leadership  program  sponsored 
by  The  Sears-Roebuck  Found¬ 
ation. 


Northeastern 

Boys 
and 
Girls 
Win  Honors 


Write  your  name  on 
this  *25,000  check 

sivirl  1 1  tfVl  ,v  if  FIRST  Prize:  *25,000  cash 

. . .  i mil  win  it  ii 
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New  York  City ,  N.  Y.,  January  31, 1962 

THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 


Pay  to 


N~  NEGOTIABLE 


TERRAMYCIN*  CHECKSTAKES 


Here’s  how  to  enter: 

1.  Write  your  name  after  “Pay  to”  on  the  face  of  the  check. 

2.  Print  your  name  and  complete  address  in  the  space  provided  below, 
tear  off  check  and  mail  to:  Terramycin  Checkstakes,  P.  0.  Box  W  W, 
Chicago  77,  Illinois.  Be  sure  to  include  with  your  check  a  label  or 
boxtop  from  any  Terramycin  or  other  Pfizer  animal  health  product; 
or  a  tag  from  any  feed  containing  Terramycin;  or  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  you  have  printed,  in  block  letters,  the  brand  name 
of  a  Pfizer  antibiotic.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
midnight,  January  31,  1962,  and  received  no  later  than  midnight, 
February  15,  1962. 

3.  Enter  as  often  as  you  like,  using  check  entry  form.  Each  entry  must 
be  mailed  separately  and  must  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  purchase 
or  marked  sheet  of  paper  as  specified  in  Rule  2. 


4.  A  drawing  will  be  conducted  by  an  independent  judging  organization. 
The  first  check  drawn  wins  $25,000  cash.  The  next  1000  entries 
drawn  will  each  win  a  $5.00  gift  certificate  good  toward  the  purchase 
of  any  Terramycin  product.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month  after  close  of  Checkstakes.  For  complete 
list  of  winners,  send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  P.  0. 
Box  7799,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

5.  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  may  enter  except  employees  (and 
their  families)  of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  its  advertising  agencies 
and  the  judging  organization.  Checkstakes  void  where  prohibited 
by  law. 

* Pfizer  brand  of  oxytetracycline  (antibiotic)  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


USE  THIS  CHECK  TO  ENTER: 


Name 


(Please  print  or  type) 


Mail  today  to: 

Terramycin  Checkstakes 
P.  0.  Box  W  W 
Chicago  77,  Illinois 


Address 


City _ State _ _ 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  mid¬ 
night,  January  31,  1962,  and  received  no  later 
than  midnight,  February  15,  1962. 


Be  sure  to  include  a  label  or 
boxtop  from  any  Terramycin 
or  other  Pfizer  animal  health 
product;  or  a  tag  from  any 
feed  containing  Terramycin; 
or  a  separate  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  you  have  printed,  in 
block  letters,  the  brand  name 
of  a  Pfizer  antibiotic. 


$30,000 

Terramycin 

Checkstakes 

FIRST  PRIZE:  $25,000  CASH 

1000  Second  Prizes:  $5^  Merchandise  Certificates 

Use  the  attached  check  blank... and  get  as  many  more  as 

you  want  from  your  local  supplier 


Nothing  to  write  except  your 

name  and  address! 

Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like! 

The  enclosed  check  could  be  the  winning  entry  in  the 
Terramycin  Checkstakes  . .  .worth  $25,000  to  you. 

And  it’s  easy  to  enter.  There  are  no  tricks,  no  puzzles, 
no  questions  to  answer.  It’s  as  simple  as  writing  your 
name.  Just  follow  the  directions  on  the  enclosed  check 
entry. 

Enter  as  often  as  you  wish  and  multiply  your  chances 
of  winning.  Pick  up  extra  checks  at  your  feed  or  animal 
health  supplier’s. 

And  while  you’re  there,  get  the  full  story  on  Terra- 
mycin’s  extra  benefits  — in  feeds,  drinking-water  treat¬ 
ments,  and  mastitis  treatments. 


Pfizer 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  17,N.Y. 
Science  for  the  world’s  well-being ® 


Fight  bacterial  scours  and  respiratory 
diseases  this  winter  with  Terramycin 

Terramycin  offers  these  advantages: 

Broad  Range  —  No  other  antibiotic  or  drug  is  effective 
against  more  kinds  of  disease  organisms  than 
Terramycin. 

Complete  Solubility— Terramycin  dissolves  completely 
—  and  stays  dissolved  — to  deliver  all  its  disease-fight¬ 
ing  activity  to  the  animal. 

Greater  Stability  — Terramycin  stands  up  to  deliver 
more  broad -range  antibiotic  activity  in  most  rural 
water  supplies. 

Greater  Absorption  —  There  is  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  absorption  of  antibiotics  and  drugs  from 
the  digestive  tract.  Terramycin  is  absorbed  from  the 
digestive  tract  and  gives  higher  blood  levels  for  longer 
periods  than  most  others. 

The  only  broad-range  antibiotic  used  on 
farms  with  the  potency-protected  molecule 


This  molecule  delivers 
greater  stability  to  help 
you  get  more  of  the  potent 
disease-fighting  power 
you  need  against  respira¬ 
tory  and  bacterial  enteric 
infections. 


IN  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  •  IN  QUALITY  FEEDS 
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MERCK 

w.w 

CATTLE  HEALTH 
BULLETIN 


CAKED  UDDER  CAN  T  BE  PRE¬ 
VENTED  ...  IT  CAN  BE  TREATED 

Caked  udder  or  mammary  edema 
is  frequently  encountered  in  high- 
producing  heifers  and  cows  shortly 
before  or  after  calving. 

The  painful  swelling — which  often 
extends  from  the  floor  of  the  chest 
to  the  udder — can  result  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  milk  revenue  for  1  to  2 
weeks  or  longer.  If  the  condition  is 
neglected,  or  is  a  chronic  problem 
at  calving  time,  the  udder  attach¬ 
ments  may  break  down  prema¬ 
turely  and  reduce  the  productive 
life  of  a  valuable  animal. 

CAUSE  OF  CAKED  UDDER 
STILL  NOT  KNOWN 

The  exact  cause  of  caked  udder  is 
still  not  known.  Most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  are  due  to  the  strain  placed 
on  the  heifer  or  cow  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  onset  of  lactation.  The 
changes  in  blood  protein  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  immune 
bodies  for  the  colostrum  or  first 
milk,  are  believed  to  be  important 
contributing  factors. 

NOTE:  A  change  in  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  a  reduction  in  grain, 
will  not,  in  most  cases,  prevent 
udder  edema.  In  fact,  reducing  the 
grain  intake  of  high-producing 
animals  just  after  calving  may  in¬ 
crease  the  possibility  of  ketosis  or 
acetonemia. 

NEW  VETERINARY  DRUG 

PROMISES  PROMPT  RELIEF 
OF  UDDER  EDEMA 

Caked  udder  can  now  be  treated 
with  a  new,  effective  drug, 
DIURIL®  Boluses  available  from 
your  veterinarian.  Ineffective,  time- 
consuming  practices  such  as  the 
use  of  massage,  mild  liniments,  bag 
balms,  and  hot  Epsom  Salt  packs 
can  now  be  eliminated. 

After  treatment  with  the  blue 
DIURIL  Boluses,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  your  veterinarian,  you  will 
probably  see  and  feel  a  difference 
in  24-48  hours  as  the  hard,  tender 
and  swollen  bag  becomes  soft  and 
pliable.  Warning :  milk  taken  from 
dairy  animals  during  treatment  and 
for  three  days  after  latest  treat¬ 
ment,  must  not  be  used  for  food. 

'X  y* 

DIURIL  Boluses  for  caked  udder 
or  mammary  edema  problems  — 
before  and  after  calving  —  are 
available  only  through  your  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rahway,  New  Jersey 

®  Trademark  of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
for  chlorothiazide. 


John  Eliades,  right,  and  son  David  can  unload  corn  silage  in 
this  self  unloading  wagon. 


Top  Herd. 
Top 

Farmer 

By  C.  S.  STRATTON 

JOHN  ELIADES  of  Groton,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Massachusetts,  was 
recently  selected  as  the  Bay  State’s 
Most  Outstanding  Dairyman  in  1961 
by  the  New  England  Green  Pastures 
Recognition  Committee.  In  1960. 
Eliades’  herd  of  registered  cattle  won 
an  award  from  the  Holstein  Cattle 
Association  for  being  the  highest 
producing  herd  of  its  size  in  the 
State.  And  the  same  year  its  owner 
was  first  place  winner  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  DHIA  contest.  * 

John’s  corn  harvest  was  in  full 
swung  when  I  visited  him,  a  job 
moved  along  by  a  self  unloading 
wagon.  “Up  until  last  year,”  he  said, 
“I  used  a  wagon  with  a  false  head- 
board,  but  with  this  new  wagon 
there’s  nothing  to  getting  in  corn 
silage.  Herdsman  A1  Smith  and  I 
can  get  in  fifty  tons  of  corn  silage 
in  8  hours.  It  also  comes  in  mighty 
handy  filling  the  three  feed  bunks 
with  green  feed  in  the  day  pasture 
during  the  summer.” 

Milking  Mechanized 

Eliades  is  equally  enthused  with 
his  latest  milking  program.  Two 
years  ago  he  added  a  500  gallon 
stainless  steel  bulk  milk  tank;  this 
past  spring  he  teamed  it  up  with  a 
vacuum  milk  dumping  station  and  a 
plastic  pipeline. 

“I  expect  this  combination  to  pay 
for  itself,”  he  says.  “Chores  are 
much  easier  and  safer;  a  man  isn’t 
continually  running  from  cows  to 
milk  room  with  two  pails  of  milk 
With  this  setup  one  man  can  handle 
three  milkers  instead  of  two.”  Pres 
ent  plans  call  for  increasing  the 
milking  herd  from  33  to  44  without 
any  additional  hired  labor. 

He  made  a  big  equipment  change¬ 
over  in  the  spring  of  1961,  adding 
the  self  unloading  wagon,  forage  har¬ 
vester,  dumping  station  and  a  blow¬ 
er.  Why?  “The  main  thing,”  John  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  that  you’ve  got  to  keep 
up  with  new  equipment  if  you  want 
to  remain  efficient  and  beat  labor 


John  watches  dairy  feed  being  aug- 
ered  into  feed  cart.  Scales  and  feed¬ 
ing  chart  matches  amount  of  grain  to 
each  cow’s  production. 

costs.  You’ve  also  got  to  take  care 
of  it  for  a  higher  resale  value.” 

All  equipment  is  housed  behind 
closed  doors  in  a  dry  toolshed  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  cement  floor.  Attached 
is  a  heated  farm  workshop  with  a 
full  line  of  tools  including  a  com 
plete  set  of  greasing  equipment, 
tools,  drills,  and  a  welder.  An  air 
compressor  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  his  upkeep  program,  because 
there  are  nearly  100  tires  in  use  on 
the  farm’s  rolling  stock. 

To  stress  the  importance  of  equip 
ment  care,  he  points  to  a  1948  trac¬ 
tor,  one  of  the  three  farm  tractors. 
“It’s  thirteen  years  old,”  he  says 
“and  it’s  just  as  good  as  new.  There’s 
hardly  a  scratch  on  it.” 

This  constant  care  and  attention 
to  equipment  spreads  out  to  other 
things  around  the  farm.  He  doesn’t 
let  buildings  get  run  down  or  go  un¬ 
painted;  more  nicely  clipped  lawns 
have  been  added  around  the  farm 
buildings:  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
dairy  barn  are  neatly  landscaped 
with  well-trimmed  shrubbery;  the 
roadsides  are  trimmed  several  times 
during  the  season;  pastures  are  kept 
trimmed. 

Forage  Program 

John  Eliades.  who  came  to  the 
farm  as  herdsman,  feeds  for  high 
milk  production.  He  has  about  160 
acres  of  crop  and  pasture  land,  rath¬ 
er  unusual  in  his  section  for  a  farm 
of  this  size. 

(Continued  Qit  Opposite  Page) 


This 

2-way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


MED/CATZV 

Teat  Dilators 


act  medically — Sulfathiazole 
in  the''  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

‘  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  7,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. — $1.00 
Trial  pkg. — 50e 


■of 


Designed  For  High  Production,  NEW 

KOW-KARE 

Features  8,000  Units  Vitamin  A  and 
10,000  Units  Vitamin  D  per  ounce 


Latest  nationwide  field  and  test  evidence 
reveals  substantially  increased  Vitamin  A 
materially  assists  in  high  production,  vigor¬ 
ous  health,  better  breeding.  Also  increased 
Vitamin  D  for  proper  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  feed  utilization,  better  calf  development. 
With  KOW-KARE’S  potent  Vitamins 
A,  D  and  E,  plus  minerals  and  tonic  drugs, 
proper  daily  nutrient  balance  is  assured. 
Assist  in  high  production,  better  breeding, 
longer  milking  life;  help  increase  profits. 

Buy  modern  KOW-KARE 
at  farm  and  drug  stores. 
Excellent  for  feedlots;  write 
for  NEW  TON  PRICE. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Helpful  lllustr.  “Care  & 
Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle”,  write 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville 4-  Vermont 


SAVE  33%. ..Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


TTSUPER^'J 


Works 


seconds! 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts,  screws,  "froien"  ports! 

»  LIQUID  ® 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


The  super-penetrating  rust 
solvent  that  quickly  loosens 
rust  and  corrosion. 

AT  ALL  HARDWARE 
AND  AUTO  STORES 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,  M.  C. 


r*  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

1  FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  let  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Dealers  Wanted 


CALF  SCOURS 


Stop  Diarrhea  with  New  DIRENl: 

-Intestinal  antiseptic  with  3  way 
action—  Control  bacterial  infections 
—  Absorb  harmful  toxins  —  Coat, 
soothe,  protect  irritated  stomach 
and  intestinal  lining.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.25  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  1,  N.Y, 


T° 


Dr  Naylor's 

DIRENE 
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7,000  Dwarfs 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


mowing  job  simpler,  kills  weeds,  and 
helps  on  mouse  control.  Plans  for 
1962  include  using  the  same  boom 
sprayer,  but  spraying  herbicide  un¬ 
der  more  trees. 

Spraying  for  diseases  and  insects 
is  strictly  a  speed  sprayer  propo¬ 
sition,  using  a  4X  concentration. 
With  a  fine  breakup  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial,  the  Fowlers  have  been  able 
to  obtain  good  control  by  applying 
only  three-fourths  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount  of  insecticide  and 
fungicide  per  acre.  Guthion  and  Cy- 
prex  made  up  the  heart  of  their 
spray  program  in  1961. 

When  the  trees  begin  to  bow  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  their  luscious  load, 
the  real  test  of  all  the  management 
decisions  becomes  apparent.  McIn¬ 
tosh  are  handled  on  pallets  in  bush 
el  crates;  all  other  varieties  go  into 
20  bushel  pallet  boxes,  also  handled 
with  a  fork  lift.  Processors  take  most 


TOI*  II I1IS  IK 
TOP  FARMER 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

“I’m  choosy  about  my  hay,”  he 
says,  “I  feed  only  the  best.”  Surplus 
roughage  is  sold;  by  late  summer 
this  year  he  had  already  sold  60  tons 
of  hay,  100  tons  of  grass  silage  and 
250  tons  of  corn  silage. 

Eliades  believes  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  begins  with  good  cows  and  a 
good  roughage  program.  He  feeds 
grain  according  to  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production  as  figured  by  elec¬ 
tronic  processing  on  the  DHIA  sheet 
A  little  heavier  grain  feeding  com¬ 
bined  with  an  improvement  in  the 
roughage  feeding  program  has  in¬ 
creased  the  herd  average  from  425 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  1958  to  566 
pounds  in  1959,  and  to  562  in  1960. 

During  the  summer  he  feeds  hay 
in  the  morning  and  what  corn  silage 
they  will  clean  up.  They  get  grain 
twice  daily  and  chopped  green  feed 
in  outside  feed  bunks  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

In  the  winter  they  get  roughage 
three  times  daily.  The  day  begins 
with  a  feeding  of  corn  silage,  and 
first  cutting  hay  that  has  been 
sweetened  up  with  2-3  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  per  cow.  Beet  pulp  is  fed 
alone  at  noon,  2nd  cutting  hay  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  finally  another 
round  of  2nd  cutting  at  night. 

Grain  in  the  form  of  pellets  is  au- 
gered  directly  into  the  barn  from  an 
outside  bulk  bin;  molasses  also  flows 
into  the  barn  through  a  pipe  from 
a  large  outside  tank. 

Top-O-The-Hill  Farm  is  right  in 
step  with  the  times — less  muscle 
used  to  move  things,  but  more  man¬ 
agement  to  keep  the  business  run¬ 
ning  smoothly. 


“This  machine  will  save  a  lot  of 
marketing  costs!" 

■■■  —  . mu  II>.  .Ill— 


of  the  crop,  but  between  20,000  and 
25,000  bushels  of  Macs  go  into  CA 
storage. 

“Thousands  of  bushels”  are  words 
that  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  DeForest  and  Vernon  always 
keep  their  noses  to  the  farm  manage¬ 
ment  grindstone.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth,  however,  for  both 
shoulder  other  responsibilities. 

Vernon  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
director  of  the  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau,  and  an  Elder  in  his  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  DeForest  also  serves 
as  an  Elder,  is  president  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  PCA,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  Fruit  Cooperative.  The 


fruit  of  their  effort  is  found  in  the 
community  as  well  as  on  those 
dwarf  apple  trees  we’ve  been  con¬ 
sidering. 

At  some  time  or  other,  maybe 
you’ve  eaten  one  of  those  delicious 
apples  from  the  land  of  the  7,000 
dwarfs.  It’s  no  secret  that  the  Fowl¬ 
er  brothers,  and  their  fellow  north¬ 
eastern  fruit  growers,  turn  out  some 
of  the  tastiest  eating  found  any¬ 
where  around. 

TIIIIKK  FARMERS  WHO 
RUIET  LOCAL  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

to  get  watery  and  the  shells  tend  to 
get  weak.  We  pick  the  farmers  from 
whom  we  buy,  pick  up  eggs  twice  a 


week  and  if  quality  slips  we  stop 
handling  their  eggs. 

“We  now  have  ten  egg  routes  and 
250  customers.  You  can  readily  see 
that  it  isn’t  feasible  for  one  truck 
to  make  too  many  stops,  so  when 
we  develop  a  new  route  it  sometimes 
takes  time  to  get  the  volume  up  to 
where  it  is  profitable.” 

To  me  it  was  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  to  talk  with  three  men  using 
three  different  products  factually 
four,  because  Mr.  March  grows  both 
fruit  and  vegetables)  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  their  local  situation,  seen  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  taken  advantage  of 
them.  And  although  the  products  re¬ 
quire  entirely  different  handling 
methods,  each  farmer  agrees  on  two 
essentials  in  this  kind  of  marketing 
- — top  quality  and  good  service. 


This  Christmas 
promise  a  Princess! 

What  woman  wouldn’t  love  a  Princess  phone!  It’s 
small  and  compact  to  fit  snugly  on  her  bedside 
table.  A  built-in  light  (which  can  be  turned  off) 
glows  softly  when  the  phone  is  not  in  use  —  lights 
up  brightly  when  she  lifts  the  receiver.  And  the 
Princess  comes  in  five  lovely  pastel  colors  .  .  . 
white,  beige,  pink,  blue  and  turquoise  ...  to  go 
perfectly  with  her  bedroom  decorations. 

So  this  Christmas  promise  a  Princess!  She’ll 
love  your  thoughtfulness.  Merry  Christmas! 

New  York  Telephone 


Part  of  the  nationwide 


Bell  Telephone  System 
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WANT  MORE  PROFIT? 


*Research  proves 


*Texas  A  &  M  College  data  submitted  for  publication  shows  Herefords  yield  more 
pounds  of  loin,  rib  and  round  with  less  Kidney  and  fat.  Lewter  Feed  Lots,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas,  was  the  site  of  the  tests.  Data  recorded  by  the  feed  lot  shows 
Herefords  gain  more  pounds  on  less  feed.  The  tests  compared  two  leading  breeds. 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS... 

Herefords  in  the  Feed  Lot  Herefords  in  the  Carcass .. . 


•  .12  lbs.  more  gain  per  day 

•  83  lbs.  less  feed  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain 

•  $7.66  per  head  more  net 
profit .  .  .  based  on  Lewter 
Feed  Lot  figures 


•  9.6  lbs.  less  offal 

•  3.2  lbs.  less  kidney  and  fat 

•  9.2  lbs.  more  hindquarter 

•  12.4  lbs.  more  loin,  rib 
and  round 

•  4.2  lbs.  more  trimmed 
full  loin 


Quoting  from  the  summary  of  the  report,  “The  boneless,  closely  trimmed 
roast  and  steak  meat  is  considered  to  be  a  fundamental  measure  of  the 
cutout  value  of  beef  carcasses.  Herefords  showed  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage  in  the  weight  of  boneless  round  and  sirloin.” 

The  facts  shown  above,  and  others  which  show  Herefords  to  be  the  most 
profitable  beef  cattle,  were  revealed  in  the  carcass  and  cutout  studies 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Butler,  of  Texas  A  &  M. 
He  was  assisted  in  grading  and  cutting  by  Professor  L.  E.  Kunkle  of 
Ohio  State.  For  your  copy  of  a  sumary  of  the  data,  write  for  the  book¬ 
let,  “Hereford  Feedlot  and  Carcass  Facts.” 


THE  AMERICAN 

HEREFORD  DRIVE  • 


HEREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

KANSAS  CITY  5,  MISSOURI 


oENECA  chief 

BEST  EATING  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

LONG  EAR  •  SMALL  COB  •  TENDER  KERNELS 
GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  FROM  MAINE  TO  MEXICO 

Order  seed  direct  from  the  Originator  Producer 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS 


BOX  112 


HALL,  N.  Y. 


I 

N 

C 


piJWliP  That's  what  DHIA 
^  members  earned  last  year 
isfit  over  non-members.  It'll 
pay  you  to  join  NYDHIC. 
See  your  local  DHIA  su- 
i  pervisor  or  write: 

*  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT  COOPERATIVE 

Morrison  Hall  •  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Increase  Profits.  America’-  best  meat  'ype  breed  For 
free  breeder’s  .ist,  write 


NATIONAL  $UFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
Box  324AA  Columbia,  Missouri 


NATURALFLOW 

MAPLE  SAP  TUBING  FROM 
TREE  TO  VAT  WITHOUT 
HANDLING 

FLOMOR 

MAPLE  TAP  HOLE  PELLETS 
INSURING  A  LARGER  FULL 
SEASON'S  FLOW 

FREE  LITERATURE 


A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abras 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  .  .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  I  00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  Morris  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

BLU-KOTE 


Gayway  Farm  Notes 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
"DOWN  ON  THE  FARM” 

T’S  IN  THE  BEST  American  tra¬ 
dition  that  we  go  for  the  holidays 
to  the  farm  home  of  the  grand¬ 
parents.  This  might  well  have  been 
true  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Alas,  with  such  a  small  part  of  the 
population  on  farms  there  just  ai’en’t 
enough  farms  ( much  less  farms  com¬ 
plete  with  grandparents)  to  go 
around.  ^ 

Doris  and  I  were  talking  about 
how  much  some  of  the  outward 
things  that  go  with  Christmas  have 
changed  since  childhood.  I  well  recall 
the  thrill  of  sallying  forth  with  an 
axe,  perhaps  with  a  sister  or  young¬ 
er  brother  in  tow,  to  get  the  family 
tree.  This  was  high  adventure  for  a 
youngster  —  especially  if  we  went 
into  the  Unexplored  wildness  of 
someone  clse’s  woods  in  search  of 
the  perfect  tree.  Like  the  boy  who 
filled  his  plate  and  then  found  his 
eyes  bigger  than  his  stomach,  so  it 
was  with  the  tree.  It  always  ended 
up  too  tall  for  the  living  room. 

Fresh  Sausage 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  the  big 
day,  a  couple  of  fat  hogs  were  com 
verted  to  fresh  pork.  I  seem  to  re¬ 
member  the  new  sausage  was  “brok¬ 
en-out”  as  a  special  dietary  item  on 
Christmas  morning. 

A  couple  of  oranges  in  the  stock¬ 
ing  were  a  special  thrill  back  then 
when,  for  fresh  fruit,  you  normally 
went  to  the  barrel  in  the  cellar  for 
a  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin. 

I  almost  forgot  the  long  strings 
of  popcorn  for  decorations.  Also,  the 
rings  of  red  and  green  paper  made 
into  long  chains  to  bo  draped  across 
the  room.  Making  them  was  an  en¬ 
joyable  part  of  the  preparation. 

There’s  no  arguing  that  much  of 
this  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  past 
as  is  the  sleigh-ride  to  a  relative’s 
or  neighbor’s  house  for  the  big 
Christmas  dinner.  Flowevcr,  the  un¬ 
explainable  spirit  of  Christmas,  the 
joy  of  reunion,  the  fun  of  exchang¬ 
ing  presents,  the  wonderful  Christ¬ 
mas  music,  and  the  special  church 
service — ail  these  are  still  very  much 
the  same. 

The  Hawley  family  wishes  each 
one  of  you  a  very  merry  Christmas! 

A  FREE  HIDE 

I  suppose  our  church  is  not  basic¬ 
ally  different  from  hundreds  of 
others  in  smaller  communities  here 
in  the  Northeast.  A  few  families 
pledge  and  pay  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  total  budget.  This  probably  is  as 
it  should  be,  all  things  considered. 

However,  there  is  a  sizable  group 
who  let  themselves  off  pretty  easily 
-either  with  a  nominal  pledge  or 
vvith.no  specific  commitment;  I’m 
not  referring,  of  course,  to  those  not 
able  to  do  more.  To  a  degree,  it 
means  that  many  ride  along  on  the 
support  and  efforts  of  others. 

How  typical  this  is  of  some  other 
activities  in  our  farming  communi¬ 
ties!  Few  will  question  the  achieve¬ 


ments  and  value  of  Farm  Bureau, 
whose  legislative  gains  accrue  to 
non-members  as  well  as  to  members. 

It’s  like  our  milk  promotional  ef- 
foi'ts.  Whatever  gains  are  made  will 
be  of  equal  benefit  to  those  who  have 
and  those  who  have  not  signed  up  to 
support  the  A.D.A.  program.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  some  will  enjoy 
a  free  ride. 

Should  support  be  mandatory  rath¬ 
er  than  voluntary  in  order  to  assure 
more  uniformity  and  fairness  in  the 
carrying  of  these  loads?  I  assume 
most  of  us  would  agree  it  should  he 
the  privilege  of  each  individual  to 
participate  in  the  support  of  the 
church  of  his  choice  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  and  desire.  No  one  can 
know  how  much  or  how  little  his 
church  or  his  God  means  to  another. 

No  Compulsion 

How  different  is  Farm  Bureau  or 
a  promotional  campaign?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  he  concerned  about  new 
legislation;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
this  is  their  privilege.  I  want  no 
part  of  a  “closed-shop,  check-off” 
type  of  organization  in  agriculture 
whereby  one  has  to  pay  dues  wheth¬ 
er  he  wants  to  or  not.  So  long  as 
Farm  Bureau  people  join,  pav  dues, 
and  work  voluntarily  this  will  be  a 
strong,  effective  organization  of  free 
people.  Better  this,  witli  non-mem¬ 
bers  getting  a  free  ride,  than  a  larger 
compulsory  membership  that  is 
weak  because  of  lack  of  conviction 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  ques¬ 
tion.  Namely,  should  there  be  com¬ 
pulsory  contributions  to  a  milk  pro¬ 
motion  program?  Consistency  leads 
me  to  say  that  it’s  better  to  have 
some  free  riders  than  a  check-off 
system.  However,  it  may  be  that  the 
whole  promotional  program  will  be 
endangered  if  there  are  too  few  con¬ 
tributors  and  too  many  “ridel’s.” 
After  a  time,  even  the  most  loyal 
supporter  will  tire  of  carrying  the 
whole  load.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  see  that  everyone  bears  his 
share. 

<  OST  OF  RETIRING 

I  confess  that  I  was  a  bit  irritated 
at  my  father  a  few  years  back  at  the 
way  he  sort  of  backed  out  of  the 
farming  game.  We  were  trying  to 
buy  his  place  to  go  with  ours  and 
he  would  sell  only  a  little  at  a  time, 
thus  taking  his  money  only  so  fast. 

Of  course,  I  was  annoyed  to  be 
paying  interest  for  extra  time  but 
his  approach  was  sound.  To  have 
sold  his  farm  all  at  once  for  cash 
would  have  meant  paying  Uncle  Sam 
too  much.  Taxes  plus  a  house  in 
town  could  have  used  up  all  the  farm 
would  have  brought.  Installment 
selling  pretty  well  licked  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  my  father. 

As  farm  businesses  increase  in 
size  and  value,  this  problem  of  how 
to  retire,  or  how  and  when  to  trans¬ 
fer  property  to  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  becomes  a  major  headache  to 
many  farm  families. 
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See  Europe  With  Us! 


While  in  Holland,  we'll  visit  Volendam 
where  people  still  wear  their  pictur¬ 
esque  native  costumes. 


HAVE  you  been  thinking  about 
the  wonderful  European  Tour 
we  announced  last  month,  and 
wishing  you  could  go  with  us  and 
fulfill  a  life-long  dream?  Then  why 
not  grasp  this  opportunity  to  travel 
with  a  friendly  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  party?  The  tour  will  last  six 
weeks,  May  9  to  June  19,  and  will  be 
another  one  of  those  fascinating, 
well  managed  tours  for  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  is  famous. 

On  this  trip  you’ll  see  glamorous 
Paris,  historic  London,  German 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  Holland’s 
dykes,  the  beautiful  snow-covered 
Swiss  Alps,  picturesque  Austria, 
sunny  Italy,  Monte  Carlo,  and  the 
French  Riviera.  We  will  leave  May  9 
from  New  York  City,  aboard  the 
giant  liner  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  5- 
day  ocean  voyage  on  this  beautiful 
ship  is  more  fun  than  you  could  ever 
imagine  in  advance  wonderful 
meals,  movies,  entertainment,  deck 
games,  and  the  relaxation  of  sitting 
in  comfortable  deck  chairs,  chatting 


It  EE  I  t  ’ATT  EE  33  EN*S 
SHOUT  <  OI  BSSE 

“Beef  Cattle  Improvement 
Through  Carcass  Evaluation”  will  be 
the  general  theme  of  the  eleventh 
annual  Beef  Cattlemen’s  S  h  o  r  t 
Course  to  be  held  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  January  8-11.  Sessions  have  also 
been  included  on  breeding,  feeding, 
health,  and  breed  association  func¬ 
tions  and  activities.  Although  most 
sessions  have  been  planned  with  all 
cattlemen  in  mind,  ample  time  will 
be  devoted  to  helping  people  new  in 
the  cattle  business. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Short  Course 
program  will  be  the  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  of  the  New  York  Beef 
Cattlemen’s  Association,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  January  11. 
Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  popular  and 
nationally  known  speaker  will  deliv¬ 
er  the  main  address  at  the  banquet. 

Applications  for  enrollment  or 
other  information  pertaining  to  the 
program  can  be  obtained  from  M.  D. 
Lacy,  Morrison  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Enrollment  will  not  be  necessary  for 
those  attending  only  the  Beef  Cattle 
men’s  annual  meeting  and  Short 
Course  program  on  Thursday. 

Everyone  interested  in  beef  pro¬ 
duction  is  invited  to  attend  this  an¬ 
nual  program.  Ladies  are  always 
welcome,  as  are  out-of-staters.  The 
enrollment  fee  is  $1,0  per  person. 


with  new  friends,  or  just  watching, 
the  ocean  go  by. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an  “all-expense”  .trip 
with  everything  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ticket — transportation  (cabin 
class  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth) ; 
hotels,  sightseeing,  baggage  trans¬ 
fer,  the  services  of  a  competent  es¬ 
cort  who  will  handle  all  travel  ar¬ 
rangements;  all  tips  (except  “thank 
you”  gifts  you  may  want  to  give  to 
guides),  and  all  meals.  The  only 
items  not  included  in  the  cost  are 
beverages  at  lunch  and  dinner  on 
land,  which  are  never  included  in 
European  tours. 

The  price  of  the  all-expense  ticket 


is  very  reasonable  for  this  outstand¬ 
ing  tour.  Our  printed,  illusti’ated 
itinerary  contains  full  information, 
including  cost  and  a  day-to-day  ac¬ 
count  of  the  places  we  will  visit.  To 
get  a  free  copy  of  it,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  at  right  and  mail  today. 

Reservations  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  deposit  of  $200  per  per¬ 
son,  with  the  balance  due  by  March  9. 
If  you  find  later  you  cannot  go,  we’ll 
be  glpd  to  refund  all  payments. 

We  can  promise  you  that  this  trip 
will  surpass  all  your  expectations. 
When  you  travel  with  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  it’s  always  like  that.  The 
people  who  have  gone  on  our  tours 
always  come  back  saying,  “You 
didn’t  tell  us  half  how  wonderful  it 
was!”  Come  with  us  this  time  and 
see  for  yourself! 


E.  R.  Eastman,  President 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
on  my  part  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  your  European  Tour  (Artay  9- 
June  19) 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 


Please  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


BUILDS  YOUR  HERD  POWER 


No  Other  Breeding  Program  Gives  You  So  Much! 

©  famous  AB  PROVED  SIRES 

DHlA  records  show  they  transmit  genetic  ability  to  produce  above 
the  breed  averages. 

®  wide  CHOICE  OF  SIRES 

27  AB  Proved  sires  are  available  in  Regular  Service. 

Many  outstanding  analyzed  sires  and  desirable  naturally  proved 
sires  are  also  available. 

m  highest  CONCEPTION  RATE 

75%  (60-90  day  non-returns)  for  the  past  three  years. 

•  best  SERVICE 

225  experienced  technicians  bring  NYABC  service  to  every  dairy 
area  throughout  New  York  and  western  Vermont. 

®  tops  in  RESULTS 

13  out  of  15  dairymen  with  herds  over  600  pounds  fat  (NYDHIC 
testing  year  ending  in  1961)  use  NYABC. 

Let  NYABC  Bull  Power  Build  Your  Herd  Power — call  your 
nearby  NYABC  technician. 


Your  Headquarters  for  Great  AB  Proved  Sires 
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What’s  Your 
Mean  Annual  Snowfall ? 

Depends  on  where  you  live. 

In  the  “snow  belt"  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  you  can  expect  140  inches 
or  more!  In  southeastern  New  York.  20  to  40  inches 

To  Cornell  meteorologists  who  compiled  the  map.  the  “mean”  is 
the  mid-point  of  many  years’  records.  To  others,  anv  amount  of  spow 
is  just  plain  mean! 

For  everybody,  official  forecasts  of  amount  of  snow  and  other 
weather  factors  come  to  you  on  M  EATHER  ROl  NDl  P  at  6:25  and 
7:15  A/M.,  12:15  and  6:15  P.  M.  over  these  stations: 


FM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO-FM 

96.1  me. 

Binghamton 

WKOP-FM 

99.1  me. 

Bristol  Center-Roehester 

WMIV-FM 

95.1  me. 

Cherry  Valley-Aibany 

WJIV-FM 

101.9  me. 

DeRuyter-Syracuse 

WOiV-FM 

105.1  me. 

Horned 

WWKG-FM 

105.3  me. 

Ithaca 

WEIV-FM 

103.7  me. 

Jamestown 

WJTN-FM 

93.3  me. 

Niagara  Falls-Buffalo 

WHLD-FM 

98.5  me 

Olean 

WKDL-FM 

95.7  me. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV-FM 

99.9  me. 

Troy-Albany-Schenectady 

WFLY-FM 

92.3  me. 

Wethersfield- Buffalo 

WBIV-FM 

107.7  me. 

AM  STATIONS 


Auburn 

WMBO 

1340  kc. 

Binghamton 

WKOP 

1290  ke. 

Boonville 

WBRV 

900  kc. 

Dunkirk 

WDOE 

1410  kc. 

Elmira 

WENY 

1230  ke. 

Horned 

WWHG 

1320  ke. 

Ithaca 

WTKO 

1470  kc. 

Jamestown 

WJTN 

1240  ke. 

Newark 

WACK 

1420  kc. 

New  York 

WQXR 

1560  kc. 

Niagara  Falls 

WHLD 

1270  kc. 

Olean 

WHDL 

1450  kc. 

Plattsburgh 

WEAV 

960  ke. 

Poughkeepsie 

WKIP 

1450  kc. 

Rochester 

WHEC 

1460  kc. 

Remsen-Utica 

WREM 

1480  kc. 

Salamanca 

WGGO 

1590  kc. 

Sayre,  Pa. 

WATS 

960  kc 

Schenectady 

WGY 

810  kc. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

WEJL 

•  630  kc. 

Syracuse 

WHEN 

620  kc. 

Syracuse 

WOLF 

1490  kc. 

Walton 

WDLA 

1270  kc. 

Brought  to  You  At  7 :15  A.M.  Over 


Northeast  Radio  Network 


FARMERS  MEET  .  .  . 


FARM  William  Bensley  of  Spring- 
BBREAU  ville,  Erie  County,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Binghamton.  Elected  to 
succeed  Bill  as  vice  president  was 
Bob  Greig  of  Red  Hook.  A1  Cole,  also 
of  Red  Hook,  was  elected  director 
for  one  year  to  take  Bob’s  place,  and 
other  new  directors  were:  replacing 
Marion  Johnson. 
Williamson,  (who 
declined  r  e-e  1  e  c- 
tion)  was  Harold 
Hawley,  Weeds- 
-port.  Harold  is  a 
regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  American 
\gricultvrist  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of 
“Gayway  Farm 
Notes.”  Howard 
Hutchinson.  Heu- 
v  e  1 1  o  n.  replaced 
Earl  Frisbie  of 
Westport.  Re-elected  were  Ezra  Gil¬ 
bert,  Canaseraga;  Walter  Moore, 
Cazenovia;  Seth  Parsons,  Sharon 
Springs;  and  Amherst  Davis,  Mount 
Sinai. 

A  banquet  attended  by  over  1.000 
persons,  held  at  the  Field  House  of 
the  IBM  in  Johnson  City,  was  a  big 
feature  of  the  meeting.  Chief  speak¬ 
ers  were  Charles  Shuman,  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  Richard  Wagner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Shuman  pointed  out  that 
change  is  constant  and  inevitable, 
and  in  the  process  some  people  get 
hurt.  The  person  or  group  who  ad¬ 
justs  to  change  most  rapidly  gets 
hurt  the  least.  An  excellent  guide  for 
judging  is  whether  a  proposed 
course  of  action  helps  or  hinders 
people  in  adjusting  to  change's. 

(Editor’s  Note:  It  seems  obvious 
that  many  programs  proposed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  have  hindered  rath¬ 
er  than  helped  the  adjustment  to 
changes  that  have  come  along  in  ag¬ 
riculture.) 

Mr.  Shuman  urged  curtailment  of 
unnecessary  gov¬ 
ernment  spending, 
pointing  out  that 
such  spending 
brings  a  renewed 
flood  of  inflation, 
which  hurts  every¬ 
one,  farmers  more 
than  any  other 
group. 

President  Wag¬ 
ner  emphasized 
the  impossibility 
of  economic  prog- 

, ,  .  Bob  Greig 

ress  through  gov¬ 
ernment  spending.  “When  govern¬ 
ment  spends,”  he  said,  “it  is  gener¬ 
ally  for  unproductive  purposes,  and 
to  maintain  the  economy  an  equal 
amount  has  to  be  spent  each  year. 
On  the  contrary,  when  private  indus¬ 
try  spends,  it  creates  lasting  jobs, 
and  tends  to  mushroom  into  more 
and  more  jobs.  The  reason  we  have 
not  made  more  rapid  progress  in  our 
economy,”  said  Mr.  Wagner,  “is  that 
government  has  siphoned  off  too 
much  of  the  profits  of  industry,  pro¬ 
fits  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  reinvested  in  new  enterprises 
lo  create  new  jobs.” 

*  *  * 

AG  Most  of  the  farm  paper 

EDITORS  editors,  including  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  American  Agriculturist,  be¬ 
long  to  the  Agricultural  Editors  As 


sociation.  Each  year  the  Association 
presents  an  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  agriculture. 

Among  those  who  have  received 
the  award  in  former  years  were  Ed 
Babcock,  who  for  many  years  wrote 
“Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  for 
American  Agriculturist,  and  Lib¬ 
erty  Hyde  Bailey,  world-renowned 
horticulturist  and  former  dean  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

This  year  another  distinguished 
formendean  of  the 
Ag.  College  was 
the  recipient,  none 
other  than  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Myers,  af¬ 
fectionately  known 
as  “Bill”  to  his 
host  of  friends. 

Bill  was  head  of 
the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Farm 
Management  a  t 
Cornell  for  many 
years,  sandwich¬ 
ing  in  between  his  years  there  the 
governorship  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration.  And  among  his  multi¬ 
tudinous  activities  Bill  found  time  to 
be  chairman  during  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  administration  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  are 
especially  proud  and  happy  over  the 
choice,  because  Bill  is  also  chairman 
of  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion  board,  a  non-profit  group  that 
owns  all  of  the  common  stock  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Inc.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Bill! 

*  *  * 

BARGAINING  In  his  address  at  the 
AGENCY  25th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  President  Jim 
Young  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
seeking  re-election. '  As  we  go  to 
press,  officers  for  the  coming  year 
have  not  been  elected. 

In  a  plea  for  better  cooperation, 
Jim  reminded  the  delegates  of  the 
two  hunters  who  were  out  for  deer. 
In  their  intense  desire  to  get  the  first 
deer  they  separated  instead  of  coop¬ 
erating.  The  sad  result  was  that  they 
lost  the  deer  entirely,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  one  was  shot  by  the  other! 

The  delegates  approved  study  by 
the  Agency  of  building  a  plant  for 
manufacturing  surplus  milk,  thus 
adding  to  the  bargaining  power  of 
milk  producers. 

The  banquet  was  the  biggest  ever, 
with  around  500  in  attendance.  The 
toastmaster  was  Philip  Alampi,  New 
Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Vincent  Peale.  He  gave  a  stir¬ 
ring  address  on  the  need  for  being 
“a  tough  optimist,”  one  who  looks 
a  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  but 
has  confidence  that  difficulties  can 
be  successfully  met. 

*  *  * 

ENG  I  \ EEDS  NEEDED 

Boys  who  feel  that  their  future 
might  lie  in  the  engineering  field, 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  would  get 
a  lot  of  help  from  viewing  a  recent 
film  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  entitled  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering — The  Profes¬ 
sion  With  a  Future.” 

The  film  runs  for  14  minutes,  is 
non-commercial,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
in  the  northeastern  states. 
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In  the  center  of 
Michigan  Avenue’s  s: 


Magnificent  Mile 


CHICAGO 


On  Michigan  Avenue's  "Mag¬ 
nificent  Mile"  near  fine  shops, 
dining,  sightseeing,  medical 
center,  Furniture  Mart,  univer¬ 
sities  yet  only  a  stroll  from 
the  Loop  and  the  Lake. 


Hotel 


Plus  26  Floors  of  rooms  at 
reasonable  rates,  designed  for 
the  businessman,  family  and 
special  group.  .  .full  hotel 
service  with  convenient  muni¬ 
cipal  parking. 


HOME  OF  THE  TIP  TOP  TAP 


Try  the  Allerton 
and  see  on  your 
next  Chicago  visit 


See  your  travel  agent  or 
"Ask  Mr.  Foster" 

^  for  free,  teletype 
reservation  service 


Telephone  SU  7-4200 
TWX  CG  3083 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


AT  HURON  STREET 


keep  your  cows 
and  your  profit 
on  firm  footing 


with 

non-skid 

BARN 

CALCITE 

Call  your  LIME  CREST  dealer  today. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


<v 


UKAIS  KAMI  I  UHb.  UllAA*.  tlMtKKS' 

rm»G»TE— nu  tamks— draw  weu  water> 


MOORE  CO. 


Sturdy,  rustproof  alloy.  Six  blade 
impeller.  Standard  pipe  threaded 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  FREE 
PUMP  CATALOG.  # T-'U”  inlet  '/*”  out- 

r  let-360  qpll  $7.95  pp  # 8-l'.t”  inlet  I' 
outlet-1200  BPh  $11.95  pp.  #9-1'/*”  inie! 
l'/2"  outlet-3600  opm  $14.95  pp. 


Swedesboro  30,  N.  J. 


MO  HORNS! 

)ne  application  of  Dr. 
taylor’s  Dehorning 
’aste  on  horn  button  of 
afves,  kids,  lambs — and 
o  horns  will  grow.  No 
utting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
ar — $  1.00  at  your  dcat- 
r’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  42.  n.Y. 


deHORNing 

PASTE 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  TREASURY 

Over  2,000,000  Sunflower  Dish  Cloths 

Were  sold  in  1060  by  members  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Ladies  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups,  etc.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and 
make  friends  for  your  organization  Sample  FREE 
to  Official. 

SANGAMON  MILLS,  INC. 
Established  1915 _ Cohoes.  N.  Y.,  23  j 


\.\OTIIKH  WAV 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  article  in 
the  last  issue,  “Bulk  Tanks  Are 
Here.”  However.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  you  made  no  mention  of 
"Around  the  Barn”  pipelines. 

Robert  Weigert  and  his  wife  at 
Macedon  are  very  happy  with  their 
pipeline.  In  many  cases  this  is  a 
lot  less  expensive  setup  than  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  I  think  the  extra  hot 
water  and  detergents  can  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  labor  saved.  It  is 
not  an  easy  job  to  clean  the  barn 
and  holding  area  an  extra  time  each 
day,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

Also,  cows  in  heat  can  create  a 
terrible  problem  in  the  holding  area. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  covered 
holding  area.  Also,  high-producing 
cows  that  are  well  fed  do  not  always 
come  in  the  parlor  without  being 
driven.  Most  cows  will  not  eat 
enough  grain  in  a  parlor  to  reach 
maximum  production. 

I  know  of  two  pipeline  installa¬ 
tions  that  have  been  put  in  for 
around  $80  per  cow:  Charles  Morris, 
Alpine,  and  also  Albert  Young,  Ark- 
port. 

If  you  are  interested  in  my  two 
cents  worth — I  don’t  think  pen  stab¬ 
ling  will  sweep  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Automatic  feeding  will  be  quite 
common  in  the  very  near  future  in 
stanchion  barns. — Gerald  F.  Coombs, 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

M  THU 

lOYSIMKIl 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Kunkle  ( October  issue).  I  agree 
that  farmers’  poor  public  relations 
are  their  biggest  problem — but  I  can¬ 
not  accept  his  analysis. 

Mr.  Kunkle  says  that  a  business 
man  knows  how  to  deal  with  sur¬ 
pluses;  he  lowers  his  prices.  (He  has 
a  clearance  sale,  and  you  can  bet 
dollars  to  rusty  horseshoe  nails  that 
he  doesn’t  get  loaded  up  on  that  item 
again.  He  learned  the  hard  way  to 
manage  his  supply). 

I  talked  with  a  farmer  the  other 
lay  who  was  much  opposed  to  sup¬ 
ply  management.  But  he  was  having 
his  cows  freshen  in  July  because  his 
dealer  would  pay  him  a  bonus  to 
produce  his  milk  to  meet  the  dealer’s 
needs.  This  wasn’t  supply  manage¬ 
ment;  it  was  a  managed  supply. 

Mr.  Kunkle  is  against  farm  subsi¬ 
dies.  So  am  I.  I  would  like  to  quote, 
from  a  speech  made  by  J.  E.  Givens 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League: 


I  refuse  to  accept  his  insinuation 
that  farmers  are  on  welfare;  it  is 
the  consumer  who  has  his  food  bill 
subsidized. 

Farmers’  public  relations  are  at  an 
all-time  low,  but  Mr.  Kunkle’s  ap¬ 
proach  of  selling  food  below  the  cost 
of  production  will  solve  very  few 
farm  problems.  Very  few  farmers 
are  driving  Cadillacs  at  present  farm 
prices. — Raymond  Dann,  De  Lancey, 
N.  Y. 

fiESGGEM  ENEMY 

Your  paper  is  getting  more  and 
more  like  a  cheap  propaganda  sheet. 
You  devote  the  largest  part  of  your 
paper  to  attacking  organized  labor 
as  your  arch  enemy!  I’ll  tell  you  who 
the  biggest  enemy  to  today’s  farm¬ 
er  is — it  is  papers  like  yours  that 
print  stuff  that  appeals  to  a  lot  of 
people  and  the  farmer  himself. 

The  solution:  Stronger  organiza¬ 
tions  with  authority  (by  the  farm¬ 
ers),  production  control,  buying  of 
raw  products,  selling  of  finished 
products.  —  Joseph  Myer,  Syosset, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Editors  Note — For  many  years  we 
have  supported  farm  organizations 
and  have  worked  to  strengthen  them. 

WE’RE  4>EAD! 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  we  en¬ 
joy  your  American  Agriculturist. 
The  October  issue  with  Barry  Gold- 
water’s  article  and  your  editorial 
“Wrong  Road”  is  magnificent.  We 
look  forward  to  each  issue  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  this  modern 
journalistic  “smog.”  You  express 
old  fashioned  USA  at  its  very  best. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Although  we  are  now  a  long  way 
from  New  York  State,  we  enjoy  the 
paper  with  its  tips  on  haying,  wood- 
burning  stoves,  and  especially  the 
ads.  —  W.  R.  Mullee,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

CHEAP  COO  A  SKIN 

I  understand  that  in  the  days  of 
“coon  coats”  the  pelt  brought  as 
high  as  $8.  Today’s  price  is  $1,  so 
there  is  no  incentive  to  control 
coons. 

Many  farmers  are  now  plagued 
with  coons  more  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  time.  If  there  is  to  be  no  com¬ 
mercial  incentive  to  hunt  coons, 
could  your  much-read  and  valuable 
periodical  run  a  column  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  coon?  Some  say  one  thing 
and  some  another.  Let’s  hear  from 
readers  and  their  experiences. 

— Geoffrey  O’Hara,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


“Our  urban  people  do  not  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  American 
farmer  is  each  day  and  year  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  American  consumer,”  he 
pointed  out.  “The  consumers’  food 
bill  would  be  increased,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  by  about  $6  billion  a  year  if, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  for  labor, 
there  were  added  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  the  same  rate 
of  return  as  on  capital  invested  in 
business  and  industry.” 

Farmers  don’t  get  subsidies;  the 
government  just  pays  part  of  the 
consumers’  food  bill. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

They  say  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist's  just  another  book;  but  I’m 
telling  you,  young  man,  just  take  an¬ 
other  look. 

It  tells  you  how  to  plant  your 
crops  and  how  to  harvest,  too;  all 
the  “ifs”  and  “buts”  and  everything 
to  do. 

All  about  the  cows  and  chicks,  yes 
the  household  chores  too.  And  if  you 
don’t  believe  this,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  you. — Lydia  Densmore, 
Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


I  WAS  JUST 


FEEDING 

LAYERS? 


Right  about  now  you're  heading  in¬ 
to  the  critical  period  in  your  layer 
business,  it’s  the  time  of  year  when 
you  have  to  make  your  layer  -invest¬ 
ment  pay  off  with  low  cost  eggs  .  .  . 
and  it’s  also  the  time  of  year  when 
trouble  is  most  likely  to  hit  a  flock. 

Think  about  it  for  a  minute.  Let’s 
make  a  list  of  the  things  you  need  to 
make  profiitable  eggs. 

1.  HIGH  PRODUCTION.  You  need 
high  production  per  bird  .  .  .  and 
you  need  it  month  after  month, 
with  no  slumps.  That  means  you 
need  top-quality  birds,  and  premi¬ 
um-quality  feed.  You  need  a  feed 
that  actually  supplies  the  necessary 
ingredients  layers  must  have  to  sus¬ 
tain  high  production  .  .  .  the  en¬ 
ergy,  the  protein,  the  MINerals  and 
the  VITamins. 

2.  LOWER  COSTS.  Just  because  you 
need  a  premium  feed  to  keep  your 
layers  percolating  doesn’t  mean 
you  should  be  extravagant  in  what 
you  pay  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there’s  a  proven  way  to  get  a  highr 
performance  layer  mash  without 
paying  away  your  profits  at  the 
same  time.  There’s  a  way  to  feed  a 
highly -fortified,  premium -quality 
mash  for  about  the  same  price  per 
pound  you  would  pay  for  a  skimpy 
“cheater"  feed  that  won’t  maintain 
high-production  birds  at  their  top 
lay  rate. 

Of  course,  Trn  talking  about  the 
Watkins  Layer  Program,  where  you 
buy  the  MINeral-VITamin  fortifica¬ 
tion  separately  in  a  pre-mix  called 
Watkins  MIN-VITE  for  Layers.  Then, 
you  just  mix  your  own  high-perform¬ 
ance  ration  (or  have  it  mixed)  from 
your  own  grain  and  proteins  you  buy 
locally. 

The  way  it  works  out,  (feeding  a 
high-performance  ration  at  an  econ¬ 
omical  cost  per  pound)  ...  it  all 
adds  up  to  very  low  cost  eggs  and 
plenty  of  ’em. 

Reports  from  farmers  using  Wat¬ 
kins  MIN-VITE  for  Layers  show  that 
good  birds,  well-managed,  on  the 
Watkins  recommended  Layer  pro¬ 
gram.  can  sustain  their  top  lay-rate 
month  after  month  and  produce  eggs 
for  a  total  feed  cost  of  12c  to  13c  a 
dozen.  Those  are  eggs  you  can  sell  at 
a  profit.  Right? 

WIN  A  FREE  VACATION 
IN  ACAPULCO,  MEXICO 

By  the  way,  next  time  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  calls,  don’t  forget  to  en¬ 
ter  the  new  Watkins  GO  MEXICO 
Sweepstakes.  You  could  be  one  of  10 
lucky  couples  to  win  a  free  vacation 
at  the  fabulous  Pierre  Marques  Hotel 
in  Acapulco,  Mexico.  Winners  will 
fly  to  Mexico  via  Mexicana  Airlines’ 
famous  Golden  Aztec  Jet. 


WATKINS  PRODUCTS  INC.  Newark,  N,  J. 
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HRISTMAS  time 
is  cookie  time!  The 
loved  tradition  of 
making  and  dec¬ 
orating  cookies  is 
eagerly  awaited, 
as  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  approaches.  Favorite  old  recipes 
are  brought  out,  new  ones  are  added, 
and  each  family  gets  ready  to  make 
cookies — and  more  cookies. 


Cookie  doughs  that  can  be  rolled 
and  cut,  and  the  refrigerator  types 
with  their  even  surfaces,  are  best 
for  decorating.  Apply  decorations 
before  or  after  baking.  Slightly  beat¬ 
en  and  diluted  egg  white  brushed  on 
the  cookies  will  make  the  decora¬ 
tions  stick  well.  Store  these  cookies 
in  loosely  covered  containers  in  a 
cool  place  so  they  will  stay  crisp. 
Use  airtight  containers  to  store  drop¬ 
ped,  molded  or  bar  cookies  so  they 
will  stay  moist  and  mellow. 

Gay  Christmas  cookies,  festively 
wrapped,  make  wonderful  holiday 
gifts.  Almost  any  kind  is  suitable 
for  hand  delivery,  and  transparent 
containers  are  nice  for  this  purpose. 
An  inexpensive  glass  plate  filled 
with  cookies,  tightly  covered  with 
Saran  wrap  and  topped  with  a  bright 
bow,  makes  a  most  welcome  gift. 
When  mailing,  avoid  the  very  crisp 
and  tender  cookies. 

You  will  want  to  try  some  of  these 
cookies  to  add  to  those  you  make 
from  your  own  favorite  holiday 
recipes. 


YULETIDE  DROPS 


Vz  cup  butter 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  packed 
Va  cup  honey 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Vz  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind 
2  tablespoons  orange  juice 
Vz  cup  coarsely  grated  apple 
(about  1  medium  apple) 

2  cups  enriched  all  purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
Vz  cup  seedless  raisins 
Vi  cup  white  raisins 
l  cup  mixed  candied  fruit  and 
peel  cut  medium  fine 
Vz  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnuts 


Cream  together  the  brown  sugar 
and  butter  thoroughly,  stir  in  the 
honey  and  the  egg.  Add  the  grated 
rinds,  lemon  and  orange  juices,  and 
the  grated  apple.  Sift  together  and 
mix  in  the  flour,  baking  powder,  and 
salt.  Add  the  fruit  and  nuts  and  stir 
until  well  combined.  Drop  from  a 
teaspoon  onto  a  lightly  greased 
cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  12  to  14  minutes.  Makes 
5  to  6  dozen  cookies.  When  complete¬ 
ly  cool,  store  in  layers  in  tightly 
covered  container  with  waxed  paper 
between  layers. 


BRAZIL-NUT  OR  PECAN  DAINTIES 


2  eggs 

2  cups  packed  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
IV a  cups  all  purpose  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  finely  ground  Brazil 
nuts  or  pecans 


Beat  the  eggs  until  very  light. 
Gradually  add  the  brown  sugar  and 
vanilla,  beating  constantly  while  add¬ 
ing.  Beat  several  minutes  longer.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
and  salt  and  combine  with  the 
ground  nuts.  Combine  egg  and  flour 


mixtures  and  mix  well.  Chill  about 
2  hours.  Shape  into  balls,  bars,  cres¬ 
cents  or  rings  and  place  on  un¬ 
greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  (325°)  about  10  to  15  minutes 
or  only  until  set. 

While  still  warm,  coat  balls,  cres¬ 
cents,  and  bars  with  confectioners’ 
sugar.  Frost  rings  with  a  thin  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  frosting  and  decor¬ 
ate  with  the  multicolored  sprinkles 
or  red  and  green  candies  or  sugar. 
Makes  about  4  dozen  dainties  de¬ 
pending  on  size  and  shape. 


DATE-PECAN  PINWHEELS 

Cookie  Dough 

Vz  cup  butter 

Vz  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

‘Vz  cup  white  sugar 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2Va  cups  enriched  all  purpose 
flour 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  soda 
Dash  salt 

Va  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Date  Nut  Filling 

1  box  dates  (8  ounces),  cut  in 
small  pieces 

Va  cup  sugar 

Vz  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  orange  juice 

1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind 

Vz  cup  very  finely  chopped  pecans 

Cream  together  the  butter  and 
brown  and  white  sugars,  and  beat 
in  the  egg  and  vanilla.  Sift  together 
and  stir  in  the  flour,  soda,  salt  and 
cinnamon.  Mix  until  smooth.  Chill 
dough. 

To  make  filling:  Combine  the 
dates,  sugar,  water,  orange  juice  and 
rind,  and  cook  until  slightly  thick¬ 
ened,  about  5  minutes.  Cool  and  stir 
in  the  nuts. 

To  make  cookies:  Divide  dough 
into  two  parts,  keeping  one  part 
chilled  while  rolling  first  part.  Roll 
dough  about  Va  inch'  thick  into  an 
oblong  about  9  or  10  inches  by  14 
inches.,  Spread  gently  with  Vz  of  the 
Date  Nut  Filling.  Roll  up  like  a 
jelly  roll  starting  at  the  wider  side. 
You  may  find  it  easier  to  roll  if  you 
cut  the  spread  dough  in  half.  Your 
roll  should  be  about  IV2  inches  in 
diameter.  Wrap  each  roll  in  waxed 
paper  or  foil  and  chill  thoroughly. 
(Freezing  will  make  them  cut  more 
easily.)  When  ready  to  bake,  slice 
rolls  into  Va  inch  slices.  Place  on  very 
lightly  greased  baking  sheets  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  10  minutes  or  until  lightly 
browned.  Makes  6  dozen  cookies. 


NUTJAMMER  COOKIES 

(With  Variations) 

1  cup  butter 

1  package  (8  oz.)  cream  cheese 

2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  en¬ 
riched  flour 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder 

2  cups  finely  chopped  walnuts 
or  pecans 

1  jar  (12  oz.)  apricot  or  peach 
jam 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

Vi  cup  confectioners’  sugar 

Cream  butter  and  cheese.  Sift 
flour  and  baking  powder  together 
and  add  to  creamed  mixture,  mixing 
well.  Chill  dough  several  hours. 
When  ready  to  make  cookies,  mix 
nuts,  jam,  and  granulated  sugar  and 


JUj 

ALBERTA  D. 
SHACKELTOA 


set  aside.  Divide  dough  into  four 
equal  parts.  Work  with  just  Va  of  the 
dough  at  a  time,  keeping  remainder 
in  refrigerator. 

Roll  one  part  dough  very  thin  on 
a  lightly  floured  cloth-covered  board. 
Cut  in  2  inch  squares.  Place  squares 
on  baking  sheet.  Place  1  teaspoon  of 
the  nut  mixture  in  the  center  of 
each  square  and  top  with  another 
square  of  dough.  Press  edges  togeth¬ 
er  with  floured  tines  of  a  fork.  Bake 
in  a  quick  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  15  to  20  minutes  or  until  light¬ 
ly  browned.  Cool  thoroughly  and 
sprinkle  tops  with  confectioners’ 
sugar. 

Using  second  part  of  dough,  pre¬ 
pare  squares  as  directed  above. 
Place  nut  jam  mixture  over  top  of 
each  square  of  dough.  Instead  of 
topping  with  another  square,  fold  2 
opposite  diagonal  corners  to  center 
of  cookie.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
nuts.  Bake. 

Roll  third  part  of  the  dough  Vs 
inch  thick  and  cut  in  strips  about  1 
inch  by  3  inches  With  a  pastry  wheel. 
Place  in  the  center  of  each  strip  a 
date,  whole  pecan  or  whole  blanched 
almond  and  roll  up.  Place  on  cookie 
sheet  with  folded  side  down  and  bake 
as  above.  When  cool  sprinkle  with 
confectioners’  sugar. 

Roll  last  part  of  dough  about  Vs 
inch  thick  and  cut  with  a  small 
round  cutter.  Coat  each  side  of  cook¬ 
ie  with  sugar,  place  on  baking  sheet 
and  prick  several  times  with  a  fork. 
Bake  about  5  to  7  minutes.  Cool  and 
put  two  cookies  together  with  filling 
made  by  mixing  Va  cup  soft  butter, 
%  cup  confectioners’  sugar,  1  egg 
yolk,  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Filling 
rpay  be  tinted  if  desired.  Recipe 
makes  about  5  dozen  cookies. 

CHOCOLATE  "SAND  TARTS" 

%  cup  butter 

2  cups  packed  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  Vi  squares  unsweetened  choco¬ 
late,  melted  and  cooled 

3  tablespoons  milk 

2  Va  cups  all  purpose  enriched 
flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Cream  together  the  butter  and 
brown  sugar.  Beat  in  the  eggs.  Stir 


in  the  cooled  melted  chocolate.  Sift 
together  the  flour  and  baking  soda 
and  stir  in  alternately  with  the  milk. 
Mix  well.  Chill  dough.  Roll  small 
amounts  of  dough  on  a  floured  board 
and  cut  into  fancy  shapes  with 
floured  cookie  cutters,  for  decorat¬ 
ing  either  before  or  after  baking. 
Place  on  lightly  greased  cookie 
sheet. 

For  decorating  before  baking, 
brush  each  cookie  lightly  with  a 
little  egg  white  slightly  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  water  and  dec¬ 
orate  with  a  whole  unblanched  al¬ 
mond,  finely  chopped  nuts,  silver 
dragees,  colored  or  multicolored  su¬ 
gars,  etc. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  8  to  10  minutes.  (Watch  dur¬ 
ing  baking  as  these  cookies  are 
rich  and  burn  easily.)  Remove  at 
once  from  pan  and  cool  on  wire 
racks.  Makes  about  5  or  6  dozen 
cookies.  Colored  frostings  may  be 
used  to  decorate  the  baked  cookies. 

HONEY  FRUIT  NUT  BARS 

3  eggs 
1  cup  honey 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  Vz  cups  all  purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  cut  up  dates  (1  8-oz. 
package) 

Vz  cup  white  raisins 
Vz  cup  candied  fruit 
l  cup  coarsely  chopped  mixed 
nuts 

Beat  eggs  until  light.  Stir  in  hone> 
and  vanilla  and  mix  well.  Fold  in  the 
flour  sifted  with  baking  powder  and 
mix  in  the  dates,  raisins,  candied 
fruit,  and  nuts.  Spread  in  a  greased 
pan  about  13  x  9  x  2  inches.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (325°)  about  30 
to  40  minutes  or  until  done  to  touch 
and  a  delicate  brown  color.  (Dough 
will  brown  very  easily  because  of 
the  honey  so  watch  carefully.)  Cool. 
Cut  in  bars  about  1x3  inches  and 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  cool,  store  in  tightly  covered 
container  in  layers  separated  by 
waxed  paper  or  foil.  Roll  again  in 
powdered  sugar  at  serving  time,  if 
necessary. 


Christmas  cookies,  attractively  wrapped,  can  help  you  solve 
many  a  gift  problem.  —Photo:  General  Mills 
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December  Gardening 


By  NENETZIN  R.  WHITE 
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I  HIS  is  the  ideal  time  to  mulch, 
*  protect,  and  prepare  your  plants 
for  winter.  In  our  section  of  New 
York  we  can  usually  count  on  the 
ground  being  frozen  about  mid- 
December.  You  see,  mulches  are  not 
used  to  keep  plant  roots  from  freez¬ 
ing,  but  rather  to  keep  them  frozen 
and  to  protect  from  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  will  heave  the  plants  out  of 
the  soil. 

What  plants  should  you  protect? 
Well,  all  new  plantings  do  better 
with  a  mulch,  also  perennials  and 
shallow-rooted  plants  such  as  aza¬ 
leas.  Actually,  a  mulch  over  every¬ 
thing  is  beneficial  and  adds  much 
needed  organic  material  to  our  soils. 

What  shall  you  use  as  a  mulch? 
Any  material  that  will  let  air 
through,  such  as  peat  moss,  vermicu- 
lite,  perlite,  straw,  sawdust,  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls,  or  what  have  you  is  all 
right.  Be  sure  to  add  nitrogen  to 
sawdust,  buckwheat  hulls,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  rotted  if  you  plan 
to  work  it  into  the  soil  in  the  spring. 
(One  cup  per  bushel  is  sufficient.) 

Do  not  use  leaves,  as  they  pack 
down  and  form  an  impermeable  lay¬ 
er  through  which  no  air  or  water 
will  pass.  It  is  better  to  put  the 
leaves  in  a  compost  pile.  Most  of  the 
aforementioned  materials  need  the 
addition  of  some  soil  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  away,  and  if  you  can 
cover  all  with  a  few  evergreen 
branches,  you  are  giving  your  plants 
the  best  possible  winter  care. 

Many  people  have  a  few  tender 
plants  that  they  consider  worth 
some  special  care,  not  quite  hardy 
azaleas,  hydrangeas,  etc.  I  have  seen 
these  tied  up  in  burlap  or  covered 
with  a  bushel  basket.  If  you  have 
a  method  that  has  worked  well  for 
you,  stay  with  it.  I  think  one  of  the 
best  ways  is  to  put  a  thick  blanket 


WHEN  HEAVEN  TOUCHES  EARTH 

By  Elsa  Pakkala 


Christmas  brings  its  memories 
Of  other  years,  the  moments  held 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 

The  special  friends,  the  thoughts  we 
shared. 

The  joyful  hours— familiar  carols. 

Christmas  brings  its  merriment. 

The  children's  shouts,  the  sounds,  the 
sights; 

The  fragance  of  the  pine,  the  lights. 
The  whisperings  and  the  suspense, 
A  day  of  joy  and  wonderment! 


Christmas  brings  the  love  of  Christ, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  and  spirits, 
blend; 

And  we  reflect  eternal  love 
The  day  we  celebrate  His  birth. 

For  Heaven  then  draws  near  to 
earth. 


of  straw  around  the  plant,  then  cov¬ 
er  and  tie  on  burlap. 

Wilt  Pruf,  or  a  similar  product,  is 
sprayed  directly  on  plants,  forming 
a  wax-like  layer.  This  should  protect 
all  but  the  tenderest  of  plants.  Wilt 
Pruf  has  the  further  advantage  of 
making  your  plants  look  natural, 
and  you  don’t  have  the  unsightly 
burlap,  strings,  posts,  and  the  like 
marring  the  landscape  all  winter. 
It’s  a  product  similar  to  one  used  to 
protect  the  oranges  that  you  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  store.  It  is  an  anti¬ 
dessicant,  or  in  other  words,  it  pro¬ 
tects  from  drying. 

Put  Garden  to  Bed  Now 

Many  people  mulch  too  early.  The 
plants  should  have  a  chance  to 
toughen  their  outer  bark  and  stems 
by  rather  bad  weather — for  a  month 
or  two  before  mulching.  Mulching 
in  September  or  October  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  since  the 
plants  are  made  more  tender  by 
protection.  Then,  when  we  get  se¬ 
vere  below-zero  weather,  the  tissue 
will  kill.  Hence,  the  ideal  time  will 
be  just  when  you  are  reading  this 
column. 

This  is  especially  true  of  roses,  as 
the  buried  parts  will  try  to  send  out 
new  shoots,  and  the  skin  may  be 
tender  and  rot  or  slough  off.  It  is 
better  to  prune  roses  in  the  spring, 
but  if  your  plants  are  unsightly,  or 
hard  to  work  with,  some  of  the  top 
growth  may  be  removed  now. 

Often,  a  problem  that  comes  from 
mulching  is  invasion  by  moles,  mice, 
rats,  or  even  rabbits.  The  mulch 
makes  a  beautiful  soft  hideaway, 
together  with  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  so  it’s  a  good  policy  to  use  a 
repellent. 

Christmas  Decorating 

There  are  so  many  lovely  things 
to  do  for  Holiday  decorations  that  it 
is  hard  to  add  new  ideas,  but  let’s 
talk  about  some  simple  ones.  Start 
with  a  few  evergreen  branches,  per¬ 
haps  from  the  base  of  your  tree. 
Also,  remember  that  your  founda¬ 
tion  evergreens  can  well  be  pruned 
this  time  of  the  year,  for  it  will 
make  them  more  compact  and  less 
liable  to  winter  damage  from  snow 
and  ice. 

Jou  can  arrange  your  greens  in 
a  block  of  styrafoam,  or  a  low  bowl 
with  a  pin  holder  or  crushed  chicken 
wire.  Simpler  yet  is  to  just  arrange 
these  on  your  table  or  mantle.  I  am 
very  fond  of  a  little  silver  or  gold 
in  these  arrangements.  Spray  a  few 
of  the  branches,  cones,  fall  materi¬ 
als,  nuts  (these  are  very  effective 
when  wired  together)  and  sprinkle 
these  in  among  the  greens. 

I  lay  out  a  rather  good  sized  ar¬ 
rangement  for  our  dining  room 
table;  then  when  the  whole  clan 
gathers,  I  take  out  some  of  the  larg¬ 
er  branches  to  make  room  for  the 
reason  we  are  around  the  table. 
Sometimes  I  use  a  mirror  or  tray 
and  other  times  greens  are  just 
grouped  around  the  candles.  A  few 
glitters  in  a  rose  bowl  or  brandy 
snifter  are  effective  on  a  coffee  table. 
Nest  the  bowls  in  greens.  Our  cats 
think  it  is  fun  to  tear  these  apart, 
but  then  we  all  should  have  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  merry  one  to  you, 
too. 


New  England  cook  wins  Gold  Ribbon  for  her 

DANISH  COFFEE  TWIST 


“I  guess  my  Scandinavian  ancestry 
influenced  my  choice  of  recipe  for  the 
Gold  Ribbon  contest,”  says  Miss  Hazel 
Pilling  of  Dighton,  Massachusetts.  “And 
it  was  certainly  a  lucky  choice,  because 
my  Danish  Coffee  Twist  won  me 
this  top  award  in  yeast  baking 
at  the  Brockton  Fair.  I’m  sure 
you’ll  have  good  luck  with  my  *  :;i 
recipe  too.  But  be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
Fleischmann’s  rises  fast  every  time. 

I  know  it  will  give  you  the  same 
wonderful  results  that  I  always  get.” 


/'  DANISH 

Vz  cup  milk 


COFFEE  TWIST 


\ 


14  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
14  cup  very  warm  water 

1  package  or  cake  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast,  active  dry  or  compressed 
1  egg 

3  cups  flour,  about 
3  tablespoons  sugar 

Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  Fleischmann’s 
margarine,  softened 

Scald  milk;  stir  in  14  cup  sugar,  salt  and 
shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure 
very  warm  water  into  large  bowl.  Sprin¬ 
kle  or  crumble  in  Fleischmann’s  Yeast; 
stir  to  dissolve.  Add  lukewarm  milk  mix¬ 
ture,  egg  and  1  cup  flour;  beat  until 
smooth.  Stir  in  remaining  flour  to  make 
soft  dough.  Turn  dough  out  on  lightly 
floured  board;  knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic,  about  5  minutes.  Place  in  greased 
bowl,  turn  once  to  grease  top  of  dough. 
Cover,  let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from 


draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  2 
hours.  Punch  down.  Cover,  let  rest  5 
minutes.  Meanwhile,  combine  3  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Flatten 
dough;  roll  to  18  x  6-inch  oblong.  Spread 
with  softened  margarine,  sprinkle  with 
sugar-cinnamon.  Roll  dough  lengthwise 
jelly  roll  fashion.  Seal  edges.  Twist  roll 
by  pushing  ends  in  opposite  direction. 
Shape  into  large  pretzel  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet.  Tuck  ends  of  edge 
of  pretzel  to  keep  dough  from  untwist¬ 
ing.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place  until 
doubled,  about  1  hour.  Bake  at  350°F. 
25-30  minutes.  Frost  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  icing  while  warm.  Sprinkle  with  14 
cup  slivered  almonds  and  3  candied 
cherries,  sliced. 


V. 


- ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED. 


LET  US  SEND 
IT  BY  WIRE 

A  C-Qf  ■■  I  ——As 


fast . .  .  dependable  .  .  . 
controlled  .  . .  flexible 


All  around  the  farm, 
low-cost  electric  heat  pro¬ 
tects  against  freezing  and 
provides  comfort  heating 
for  yourself  and  your  ani¬ 
mals. 

Whatever  the  heating 
job,  in  farm  buildings  or 
in  exposed  areas,  you  can 
depend  on  controlled 
electric  heat  to  give  you 


all  the  heat  you  need, 

when  and  where  you 

need  it. 

Talk  to  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealer  o f  electrician 
about  electric  heat  soon. 
For  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  your  heat¬ 
ing  needs,  be  sure  to  call 
your  Farm  Service  Repre¬ 
sentative. 


Have  you  heard  about 
electric  house  heating? 

It’s  here! 
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FPaLd  to  0cto6er  /,  4964 


*3,520.304 


TO  7,357  POLICY  HOLDERS 


Find  out  how  you,  your  family,  your  employees 
and  their  families  can  have  non- cane  ell  able  protection 
against  major  disaster  —  in  the  group  health-life  plan 
for  members  of  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  MEMBER  INSURANCE,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  more  information  on  G.L.F. 
Member  Group  Health ,  Accident  and  Life  Insurance. 


Name . . . - . Age. 


Address. 


My  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


HOMEMADE  DOUGHNUTS 

Quick  as  a  mix... twice  as  good 


QUICK  DOUGHNUTS 

3%  cups  sifted  flour 
5  teaspoons  Davis  Double  Acting 
Baking  Powder 
1  teaspoon  apple  pie  spice 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar; 
beat  in  eggs.  Add  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  milk,  blending  thoroughly.  Chill.  Roll  on 
floured  board  about  Vz”  thick.  Cut  out  with 
doughnut  cutter.  Fry  in  about  IV2"  fat  or  salad 
oil,  heated  to  370°  F.,  or  until  cube  of  bread 
browns  in  60  seconds,  until  golden  brown.  Drain 
on  paper  towels  and  dust  with  sugar.  Makes 
about  2  dozen  doughnuts. 


Va  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
2  eggs 
1  cup  milk 


Rises  twice-makes  doughnuts  twice  as  light. 


K  Double  Actii^/i 

hmi 


^  •»C.u%PATO** 


VISITING 


W! 


th 


Home  Editor  Augusta  Chapman 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspapers,  telephone  book  or  bible  easy.  Do 
fine  fancy  work,  crocheting  for  hours  without  eye 
strain.  Now,  precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
(not  RX)  bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR. 
Not  for  folks  who  have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  A  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in 
stylish  amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  aget  On  arrival  pay  only 
$4,  plus  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or  send 
$4,  with  order,  we  ship  prepaid.  Order  from: 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept. 96- W, Rochelle,  III. 


! !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS ! ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.89 

Shopcoats,  white  only,  36  to  46  .  1.50 

Matching  oants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

?  Pants  only  $1.00  Shirts  only  .50 
'  fP'lL  Matching  Gabardine-like 

pant'  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Heavy  twill  pants  (30-42)  1.50 

Lined  twill  jackets  (36-42)  2.89 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD 
All  sizes,  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  White,  used,  pro¬ 
fessionally  laundered.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


ONE  OF  the  nice  things  about  my 
job  as  home  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  the  new  ac¬ 
quaintances  I  make  when  attending 
meetings  of  the  various  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  I  enjoy  visiting  with  you 
women,  and  am  looking  forward  to 
meeting  many  more  of  you  and  to 
knowing  you  better. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  and  talk 
with  you  as  often  as  I’d  like,  so  be¬ 
ginning  with  this  issue,  I’m  hoping 
to  visit  with  you  occasionally  in  this 
column.  This  will  also  give  me  a 
chance  to  pass  on  information  re¬ 
ceived  in  my  mail  which  I  think  may 
interest  you.  Our  home  department 
secretary,  Mrs.  Sue  Hastings,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time.  Please  write  us  whenever  you 
think  we  might  be  able  to  help  you. 

Farm  Bureau  Luncheon 

The  most  recent  meeting  I  attend 
ed  was  the  Farm  Bureau  Women’s 
Luncheon  held  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
in  November.  This  was  part  of  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Farm  Bureau  at  Bing 
hamton  in  1911. 

Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Women’s  Committee  is  Margaret 
Lamb  (Mrs.  Leslie)  of  Darien  Cen¬ 
ter.  Many  of  you  know  her,  and  I 
hope  all  of  you  read  her  article,  “I 
Can  Do  Something,”  in  our  October 
issue. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Woolley  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  slightly  different  way 
many  of  the  same  things  Mrs.  Lamb 
mentioned  in  her  article. 

Mr.  Woolley  said  that  we  Ameri 
cans  have  been  asleep  on  our  Island 
of  Freedom  while  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  have  become  slaves 
in  our  lifetime.  He  also  said  we  have 
been  ignorant  and  divided.  He  stress¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
voting  records  of  our  legislators,  for 
only  then  Cctn  we  determine  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  send  them  back 
to  Washington  and  to  our  state 
capitols. 

“Our  freedom  is  really  at  stake,” 
said  Mr.  Woolley,  “and  we  must  unite 
to  keep  the  heart  of  America  sound. 
If  we  do  not  get  socialism  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  will  be  because  people  like  you 
and  me  go  out  and  work  against  it.” 


I  believe  Mr.  Wooley  is  right,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  wives  and  mothers 
realize  we  can  and  should  do  some 
thing  to  guard  the  freedoms  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted  through 
the  years,  and  which  now  we  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

I  like  the  Freedom  Pledge  we  read 
in  unison  at  the  luncheon,  and  would 
like  to  share  it  with  you: 

I  am  an  American— a  free  American! 

Free  to  speak  without  fear 

Free  to  worship  God  in  my  own  way 

Free  to  stand  for  what  I  think  is  right 

Free  to  oppose  what  I  believe  is  wrong 

Free  to  choose  those  who  govern  my 
country. 

This  heritage  of  freedom  I  pledge  to  up¬ 
hold  for  myself  and  mankind. 

New  Bulletin 

Did  your  menfolks  go  deer  hunt¬ 
ing?  Mine  did.  I’m  writing  this  be¬ 
fore  deer  season  ends,  but  if  past 
years  are  a  guide,  I’m  fairly  safe  in 
predicting  that  our  freezer  will  be 
venison-less  this  winter. 

If  your  family  was  lucky,  and  if 
you  enjoy  other  game  throughout 
the  year,  you  might  like  a  copy  of 
the  new  bulletin  No.  1068,  “Game 
Care  and  Preparation  in  the  Field 
and  Home,”  put  out  by  the  New  York 
State  Extension  Service.  Single 
copies  are  free  to  New  York  State 
residents,  and  10  cents  to  others.  To 
order,  write  to  Mailing  Room,  Stone 
Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Happy  Hojidays 

I  hope  you’re  all  enjoying  this 
Lloliday  Season.  Every  year  I  thrill 
anew  to  “Silent  Night”  and  the  other 
beautiful  carols,  and  to  all  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  Christmas  brings.  It’s 
much  too  cherished  a  time  of  yeai 
to  abbreviate  to  “Xmas,”  so  until  wc 
can  get  together  for  another  visit, 
A  Very  Merry  Christmas  To  Each  Of 
You. 


Wrapping  Gifts 

By  Helen  Powell  Smith 

Aprons  arc  a  popular  and  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  gift,  so  why  not  use  some 
of  the  fabric,  cut  in  strips  with  pink¬ 
ing  shears,  to  use  in  place  of  ribbon 
for  tying  the  package?  Tiny  pack¬ 
ages  can  be  wrapped  with  scraps  of 
left-over  fabric 

Look  in  your  piece  box  and  you 
will  find  all  sorts  of  interesting 
scraps.  Bits  of  red  or  green  felt 
might  be  cut  into  shapes  of  bells, 
horns,  stars  and  fastened  onto  the 
package.  Take  a  bright  scrap  of  red 
fabric  and  cut  a  jolly  fat  Santa.  You 
don’t  need  to  be  an  artist— just  a 
round  head  and  round  middle  with 
arms  and  legs  will  do  the  trick.  Then 
stick  on  a  bit  of  cotton  for  hair  and 
whiskers.  On  a  child’s  package  this 
may  attract  as  much  attention  as  the 
gift  itself. 

If  crocheting,  rather  than  sewing, 
is  your  skill,  use  a  single  crochet 
stitch  to  concoct  some  tiny  balls  to 
be  stuffed  with  cotton  or  put  a  bell 
inside  of  them  and  tie  them  on  the 
package. 


P.  O.  Box  385  Dept.  E  Glo  versvilie,  N.  Y 


When  You  Move,  send  us  both  your  old  and  new 
address  so  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 
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Easy  to  Wear 


4637 

12-20 


4832.  Winter’s  prettiest  casual.  Sew  it  in  soft 
wool  or  a  blend.  Contrast  dickey  fills  in  the  open 
neckline.  Printed  Pattern  in  Misses’  Sizes  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18.  35  cents. 

9348.  Shirtdress  favorite  with  tucked  bodice, 
T-panel  skirt.  Pretty  in  cotton-tweed,  challis. 


Pattern 

2014, 


Half  Sizes 


1614,  18  y2, 
50  cents. 


4637.  Start  your  day  in  a  cotton  print 
duster.  Note  the  easy  raglan  sleeves, 
handy  pocket.  Printed  Pattern  in 
Misses’  Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 

35  cents. 


Our  Spring-Summer  Catalog  arrived  before 
the  first  robin!  See  106  exciting  styles  for  casual 
wear,  sports,  dates  and  dances.  Fashions  for 
all  sizes,  all  occasions.  35  cents. 


4832 

10-18 


Printed 


14 


in 


ColorCatalog 


PRINTED 


patterns 


.Spring 

J»u| 

Sum  nit 

1962 


AMERICAN 

AGBJCUI/n.'RKT 


r  9348 

14’  2-241  j 


4670 

2-8 


9154 

36-50 


4670.  Jump-suit  for  girl  or  boy. 
Sew  in  corduroy,  denim,  sturdy  cot¬ 
ton.  Printed  Pattern  in  Children’s 
Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  35  cents. 

9154.  For  your  first  spring  dress 


choose  this  becoming  style  with  six- 
gore  skirt,  curved  yoke.  Pretty  in 
rayon,  silk,  cotton.  Printed  Pattern 
in  Women’s  Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48,  50.  35  cents. 


PATTERN  9348  is  FIFTY  CENTS.  PATTERNS  4637,  4832,  4670,  9154  are  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  each.  Send  orders  (with  coin)  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Pattern  Department,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Please 
write  name,  address,  pattern  site  and  numbers  clearly.  Send  35c  for  new 
color  Catalog  of  Spring-Summer  Printed  Patterns. 


HOLIDAY  IN  HAWAII 


JANUARY  11  to  FEBRUARY  11,  1962 

Start  your  New  Year  with  this  tour  to  exotic  Hawaii.  See  Hollywood,  Honolulu, 
San  Francisco,  Oahu,  Maui,  Hawaii  and  Kauai  with  a  group  of  friendly  American 
Agriculturist  folks  on  this  carefree,  worry-free  trip  under  the  direction  of  Travel 
Service  Bureau.  You'll  travel  in  luxury  all  the  way  aboard  The  Super  Chief,  the  S.S. 
Lurline  and  The  California  Zephyr.  Don't  delay.  Tour  leaves  January  11.  Air  mail  this 
coupon  today  for  full  information  on  your  Holiday  in  Hawaii.  There's  no  obligation. 


American  Agriculturist  Tours 
Department  S-3 
Travel  Service  Bureau 
32  Dedham  Avenue 
Needham  92,  Massachusetts 


FREE 

TRAVEL 

BOOKLET 

FORM 


Please  rush  me  free  booklet  and  full  information  on 
the  all-expense  American  Agriculturist-TSB  HOLIDAY 
IN  HAWAII,  Jan.  11 -Feb.  11. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE 

(Please  print) 


■#UW: 

f,r  JO'"  fhe 

.American A griculturist  -  TSB 


TRAVEL 
ANYWHERE 
WITH  TSB 


rtw*  iime 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Only  10  More  Years 
and  I’ll  be  65... 

Then  I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  my  Fanners  and  Trad¬ 
ers  retirement  plan,  I  can  retire  when 
I’m  65,  with  an  income  that  will  let 
me  live  comfortably  and  travel  when 
and  where  l  please. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  act  now. 
Get  the  facts  about  the  easy  Farmers 
and  Traders  way  to  provide  retire¬ 
ment  income,  family  protection  and 
income  protection. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  details  about  your  Retirement, 
Family  Income  and  Income  Protection  plans. 

Nam  c - - - A  ge - 

St.  or  RD _ 

City _ State _ 

A  6 


THE  NEW 
MARVELOUS 

WALL  OVEN 
RANGES  by 

•  Exclusive  "Look-Thru"  Mirror  door! 

•  Exclusive  full-height,  twin  capacity  oven 
(6528  cu.  in.)! 

•  Popular  30  and  36  inch  sizes! 

•  "Slide-out"  Surface  Unit  Drawer! 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER -OR  WRITE 


6321  LAKE  STREET 
BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers,  I*lease 
lie  Sure  to  Mention 

A  M ERIC A  X  AGRICULTURIST 
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BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

SI 

IBSCI 

Rl 

B 

El 

RS’  EXCHANGE 

i 

BUY, 
SELL  OR 
TRADE 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 20  cents  per  word,  initial  or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S. 
Jones,  100  Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24,  count  as  II  words.  Mini¬ 
mum  $2.00.  Blind  Box  Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

Beginning  January  1,  1962-Rate  will  be  25t  per  word. 


Jan.  Issue 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


Closes  Dec.  5 


Feb.  Issue.. 
Mar.  Issue 


.Closes  Jan.  5 
Closes  Feb.  5 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.B.  and  Blood  tested.  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  truckloads.  E.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing— Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. _ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and  first  calf  heifers. 
Vaccinated  and  certified.  Fresh  and  cioseup. 
100  head  on  hand.  Frank  W.  Arnold.  Ballston 
Spa.  N.  Y.  


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  BULLS  and  registered  heifers 

write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Coopers  town.  N.  Y. 


_  HEREFORDS  _ 

HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS  cattle  —  85  calves 
575.  50  steers  weight  750.  Cattle  arriving  each 
week.  Leslie  Bowerman,  Middleport.  N.  Y. 
Route  77,  Phone  RE-5-5915. 

FOR  SALE:  HEREFORD  cows,  calves  and 
yearlings.  Francis  Warner,  Route  369,  Chenango 
Forks,  N.  Y 

HEREFORD  BULL  Calf.  Rollo  breeding.  Hil- 
landale  Farm,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  Bred  and  open  heif¬ 
ers;  herd  sires.  These  are  the  kind  you  can 
build  a  herd  on.  Come  and  see  them.  Pleasant 
Valley  Hereford  Farms,  Groton,  New  York. 
Telephone  Groton  TX  8-3003. 


HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  artificially  bred 
heifers.  Will  raise  heifers  on  contract.  Keith 
Smith.  6185  Ridge  Road,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
HF-3-2470. 


GUERNSEYS 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  —  Choice  well  bred 
heifers  and  young  cows  due  December  through 
February.  Also  heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  By 
proven  sires  and  from  great  cow  families.  Pro¬ 
duction  testing  for  over  fifty  years.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithvilie  Flats,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

CHAROLAIS  PUREBRED.  Females,  bulls. 
Foundation  herd  quality.  Imported  Yates  blood¬ 
lines.  Bill  Lamme,  Laclede  <  39  > ,  Missouri. 


_ _ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

,FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions.  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTIONEERS  , _ -_ 

AUCTIONE1  RS — Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avail¬ 
able.  Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — ^Bergen  146,  N.  Y. 
FOR  TOPS  IN  Livestock  Marketing — Regular 
weekly  sales  and  farm  auctions,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING*  Free  catalog. 
Missouri  Auction  School,  1330  Linwood,  Kansas 
City  9-X33,  Missouri. 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11, 
Iowa. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Also  home  study  course. 

.  ,H  . . I.  ..II.  —I  I... 


DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  championship  breeding. 
Beautiful,  intelligent,  $30.00-535.00.  Plummer 
McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD'  PUPS  and  grown  dogs, 
excellent  blood  lines;  friendly,  farm  raised, 
reasonably  priced.  Write  requirements.  L.  B. 
Underwood,  Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia 
482M3.  _ _ _ 

BORDER  COLLIES  from  imported  stock.  Best 
farm  dog.  Dunsmore  Farm,  Swanton,  Vermont. 
50  AKC  DRIVING  Beagles  $20  each.  Witis, 
475  Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


DUCKS 

EXHIBITION  DUCKS  —  Aylesbury#,  Buffs, 
Calls.  Indias,  Runners.  John  Henning,  154 
Ridge  Road,  New  City,  New  Y'ork. 


SWINE 

SPOTTED  POLAND  China  baby  pigs,  bred 
gilts,  young  boars.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town.  N.  J.  Phone  OR-9-2771. 

-REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Certified  Meat  Sire  bred  to  1961  National 
Champion  Boar.  Also  service  boars  and  fall 
pigs  by  CMS.  Richard  Crye,  Avon,  New  York. 

Telephone  WA-6-2830.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  Berkshire  boars  ready 
for  use,  out  of  excellent  breeding  stock.  Frank 
Wiley,  Victor,  N.  Y.  Phone  WA-4-7747. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  Yorkshire  bred . 
open  gilts.  October  boars,  sows.  Arthur  Gab- 
rielse,  R.  D.  2,  Lyons.  New  York.  Phone 
WH  6-4730. 


GOATS  _ 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  GOATS.  George  W. 
Brown,  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y. 

RAISE  DAIRY  GOATS.  National  magazine 
show's  how,  3  month  trial,  25 C-  Dairy  Goat 
Journal,  Columbia.  N-36,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS — choice  offering  oi 
yearling  rams.  Excellent  breeding.  VanVieet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  CORRIE DALES  T  am  offering 
for  sale  70%  Of  my  flock  of  ewes,  yearlings 
and  older.  Bred.  These  ew'es  are  from  my 
Buckeye  ram  and  will  be  bred  to  a  Waiter  E. 
Newton  ram  also  a  few  rams.  Won  Champion 
Ram  1960  and  Champion  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  in  196 J  at  Syracuse.  Phone  Hemlock, 
Elmwood  9-2431.  W.  H.  Preston.  Springwater, 

New  York.  _ _ 

OXFORD  RAMS  —  regisieied,  good  size,  top 
quality,  best  breeding.  Bred  ewes  all  ages.  Also 
ew'e  iambs.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus. 

New  York.  _ 

REG.'  DORSET  RAM.  good  bi  ceding.  2  yrs.  old. 
860.00.  Meadowbrook  Sheep  Farm,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

MEADOW  VIEW  CHICKS— Fagan-RapR  Line 
cross  Leghorns,  Harco  Rhode  Island  Reds,  all 
Harco  Sex-Links.  Bufl  Sex-Lifiks.  Peterson 
Cornish  Cross  meat  birds.  Hatch  every  week. 
N.  Y.-  U  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean.  Meadow 
View  Chicks  —  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich 
N.  Y.  Phone  Myrtle  2-7504. 

BEFORE  ORDERING  your  chicks  for  spring 
get  your  free  copy  of  the  Poultry  Tribune’s 
Comparison  of  the  Top  24  Layers  in  America 
and  see  why  your  neighbors  are  switching  to 
Kimberchiks.  Get  your  free  copy  now  from 
Marshall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Ithaca  AR-2-8616. 
HEISDORF  &  NELSON’"  pullets.  Day-old  ~or 
ready-lo-lay.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  LE-8-3401. 

POULTRY  RAISERS!  Let  America’s  leading 
poultry  business  magazine  help  you  make  more 
profits.  Valuable  production-management-mar¬ 
keting  information  every  month.  Bargain  rates: 
4  years  81.00;  9  months  250.  Please  give 

number  chickens  raised.  Subscribe  now.  Poultry 
Tribune,  Dept.  CIO,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

SUNNYBPOOK  CHICKS  are  famous 'for  vigor 
and  laying  ability.  Favorites  with  thousands 
of  poultrvmen  for  over  40  years.  They’re  bred 
to  outlive  and  outlay  the  best  in  the  business. 
White  Leghorns,  Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex- 
Links,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Hatching  year 
’round.  For  meat  you  can’t  beat  our  Vantress- 
White  Rock  Cross.  Write  for  catalog,  down-to 
earth  prices.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  A. 
Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  New  York. 

HI-PRODUCTION  LAYERS^  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  $26.00-100.  Silver  Cross  &  Harco  Red 
pullets,  $25.00.  Cornish  broiler  cross  st.  run 
$11.00.  100%  guaranteed.  Free  catalog.  Noll 
Farms,  Sheridan  7,  Penna. 


EARTHWORMS 

FREE  PICTURE  folder,  “How  to  Make  $3,000 
Yearly,  Sparetime.  Raising  Earthworms!’' 
Oakhaven  5,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


PIGEONS 

PIGEONS,  SALE— Breeder,  Exhibitor.  Marian , 
785  Losson  Road,  Buffalo  25,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES _ 

NEW!  NOW  TREAT  Mastitis  for  less  than 
21c  with  new  Uni-Power  Infusion!  Each  dose 
contains:  100,000  units  procaine  penicillin,  100 
mg.  dihydrostreptomycin,  100  mg.  neomycin, 
750  mg.  sulfathiazole,  750  mg.  sulfamerazme, 
5  mg.  cobalt.  Infuse  directly  into  the  infected 
quarter  by  withdrawing  I0ce-><1  dose)  into  a 
syringe  with  a  needle,  then  replace  needle  writh 
an  infusion  tube.  Also  ideal  when  drying  off  a 
cow — infuse  lOcc  of  UniPower  into  each  quar¬ 
ter — rallow  to  remain  until  the  cow  freshens. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  oi 
milk.’’  Recommended  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  dairy  experts.  Per  lOOcc  bottle  (10  doses) 
$2.35.  Six  bottles  $2.25  each.  Order  12  for 
$25.00  and  receive  free  syringe,  needle  and 
infusion  tube.  At  your  Anchor  Of  New  England 
dealers  or  order  direct  from  Anchor  Serum 
Company  of  New  England, '  Dept.  A-4,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Write  for  free  veterinary  supply 
catalogue  and  health  guide.  Please  note:  As  al¬ 
ways,  milk  should  be  withheld  from  human 
consumption  72  hours  after  the  last  treatment. 


HONEY  v _ 

NEW  HONEYTOur  famous  clover;  New  York’s 
finest.  5  lb.  pail  51.95;  case  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.98; 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  1  60-lb.  can  510.80; 
2-60’s  821.00  ;  5  or  more  60’s  $10.20  ea.  De¬ 
licious  Wildflower  (Wild  Raspberry)  1-60  lb. 
can  $10.20;  2-60’s  $19.80;  5  or  mord  60’s  59.60 
each.  All  60’s  FOB.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York.  > 
CLOVER  CHUNK  COMB  Honey,  5  lb.  tin, 
83.00  Extracted  5  lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  Robert 
Mead,  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 


WOOL  _ 

SEND  WOOL  TO  us  for  beautiful,  warm 
blankets.  Free  Literature.  West  Texas  Woolen 
Mills,  443  Main,  Eldorado,  Texas. 


FOODS  &  FRUITS  _ 

INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES,  grapefruit  or 
mixed,  $7.45  bushel,  $4.95  half  bushel.  Express 
charges  paid  by  us.  Shew  Groves,  Route  4, 
Box  65,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  _ 

TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES,  grapefruit  or 
mixed  to  order.  Bushel,  $7.25,  half  bushel, 
$4.80.  Express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124, 

Winter  Park,  Florida.  _ 

SHELLED  WALNUTS^  Brazils,  Pecans,  Al¬ 
monds,  Cashews,  Filberts  $1.50  Pound.  Peer¬ 
less,  538 A  A  Centralpark,  Chicago  24. _ 

PECANS— PARCEL  Post  paid  to  you;  write  for 
prices.  Blaine  Merc.  Co.,  Darling,  Miss. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  Vermont  Fancy  Grade,  gallon 
$6.25,  half  gallon  $3.50,  plus  postal  charges. 
Prices  of  quarts  and,  pints  on  request.  Kenneth 
F.  Putnam,  South  Ryegate.  Vermont. 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  quarts^  $2.00  postpaid.  Gordon 
Thayer,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  Sugar  and  Syrup, 
5  lb.  box  sugar  $5.00.  One  gallon  syrup  $6.50; 
2  quarts  $3.50;  one  quart  $2.00.  F.O.B.  Post¬ 
paid  3rd  zone.  H.  J.  Tebbetts.  Cabot,  Vermont. 


HAY  &  OATS 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
trefoil  and  other  grades  of  choice  dairy  hay  de¬ 
livered  _  by  truckload.  Weights  and  quality 
guaranteed.  Bates  Russell,  East  Durham.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Melrose  4-2591  before  8  AM  or  after 

5  PM.  _______  _ _ 

HAY  -STRAW  WANTED.  Finest  quality  clover 
— timothy,  Alfalfa.  Bright  wheat  straw.  S.  A. 
Rauch,  New  Hope,  Penna.,  VO  2-2081. 


_ FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

STROUT  CATALOG  —  FREE.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  over  3,900  bargains,  36  states  and 
Bermuda;  established  61  years.  World's 
Largest.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  Park  Ave., 
South;  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FINGER  LAKES  AREA  farms.  186  acre  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm,  large  silo,  bulk  tank,  2  homes, 
830.000.  202  acre  modern  dairy  farm,  Rochester 
milk  market,  3  homes,  $45,000.  302  acre  dairy 
farm,  44  stanchions,  5  homes,  $65,000.  401  acre 
modern  dairy  farm  with  100  stanchions  in  one 
barn,  one  of  the  best  around.  12  other  cash 
crop  and  dairy  farms  in  this  area.  Wanted  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  modern  dairy 
farms  from  40  stanchions,  200  acres  up.  Joe 
Lyon,  Broker,  Phelps,  New  York.  Phone 
Ki-8-4944  An  appointment  is  to  your  advan¬ 
tage. 

FOR  SALE  OR  Exchange:  For  farm  in  a  north¬ 
eastern  state;  nice  seven  acre  farm  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alabama.  Has  modern  seven-room 
home.  Describe  what  you  have.  R.  Snow  Depew. 
600  Florida  Avenue.  St.  Cloud,  Florida. 

OPERATING  DAIRY ;  On  river.  Price  dras¬ 
tically  slashed.  Stocked  and  equipped — 29  cows, 
19  heifers  Holsteins  &  Guernseys,  2  tractors, 
farm  machinery,  milking  machine,  bulk  milk 
tank,  etc.,  etc. — ail  included;  300  acres;  brooks, 
valuable  "rowing  pine  timber,  sugar  maples; 
excellent  buildings;  9  room  &  bath  dwelling,  oil 
furnace,  also  8  room  and  l'A-bath  house,  barn 
with  57  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  cow  lint.cr, 
2nd  barn  26x40,  garage,  etc. :  new  low  price 
539.000.  part  down.  Strout  Realty,  Contoocook, 
N.  H.  Ask  also  for  free  property  Booklet. 

EXCELLENT  40  TIE  Barn,  300  gallon  bulk- 
tank,  bale  distributor.  Fine  home.  Hard  road. 
Taxes  only  $232.00.  3  tractors,  field  chopper, 
crusher,  3  wagons,  silo  unloader.  25  milkers,  16 
head  young  cattle.  Owner  will  carry  mortgage 
with  reasonable  down  payment.  Will  sell  bare, 
or  stocked  and  equipped.  Total  price  $42,000. 
Petteys  Agency,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  ' 


_ _ FARMS  WANTED 

BUYERS  WAITING  for  farms  from  200  acres 
up.  Livingston  County  within  30  mile  radius  of 
Rochester.  Phone  or  write  Verna  B.  Hill,  Real¬ 
tor,  1130  Howard  Rd.,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  FA-8-0261 

WANTED  TO  RENT:  40  cow  farm  in  the 
Rochester  Milk  Market.  Carlton  Valentine,  Box 
326,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


JFARM5  FOR  RENT _ 

FOR  RENT  —  CENTRAL  New  York  85  cow 
dairy  farm — premium  milk  market.  Renter  to 
purchase  crops  machinery  and  85  cows  averag¬ 
ing  14,000  lbs.  milk.  25%  cash.  Box  514-UO, 
American  -Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  LOANS 

BUILDING  A  BARN?  Buying  land  or  live- 
stock?  Expanding  your  farm  operations  takes 
money.  No  matter  how  much — or  how  little — 
you  need,  your  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  As¬ 
sociations  are  your  best  bet  in  farm  financing. 
See  your  local  Federal  Land  Bank  Association 
for  a  long  term  loan  or  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociation  for  shorter-term  loans.  Or,  write  for 
free  circular  Dept.  C,  310  State  Street,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 


J-IELP  WANTED _ 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM  needs  experienced  men 
for  milking  cows.  Excellent  housing  and  board¬ 
ing  house  on  premises.  Steady  work,  top  wages 
and  bonus  for  right  men.  Call  Mr.  Bernon, 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
419  days  or  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  POplar  9-7996 
after  5:00  P.M. 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  light  bulb. 
Amazing  Free  Replacement  Guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi¬ 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.),  114  E. 
32nd,  Dent.  C-74M,  New  York  16. 


_ PULLETS 

THERE’S  A  BIG  difference  in  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets.  Reared  by  America’s  oldest  and 
biggest  producer,  with  over  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Two  weeks  of  age  to  ready-to-lay.  White 
Leghorns,  Harco  Orchards  Black  Sex  Links, 
Warren  Sex-Sal-Links,  other  famous  egg 
strains.  Write  foi  prices.  Additional  discounts 
for  advance  orders.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-SECOND  CUTTING  alfalfa.  Timothy. 
Wheat  straw,  Mulch  hay,  Oats,  Ear  corn. 
Phone  HO-9-2885.  James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca 
Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CARLOT  OR  TRUCK  hay,  alfalfa  pellets, 
grain.  Schwab  Bros.  Mills,  Inc.,  New  Bavaria, 
Ohio.  Phone  3156. 

HAY  &  STRAW,  all  grades,  delivered  truck  or 
trailer  loads.  Arthur  G.  Emerich  &  Sons, 
Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y.  Phone  Schenectady  — 
Express  9-1893. 


FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  Deer  proof.  $65.00 
and  up.  Trial.  Robert  A.  Danner,  R.D.  1,  Box 
116,  Bath,  Penna. 

POODLES — IDEAL  XMAS  gill.  Miniature,  toy, 
$100  up."  Keegan  Kennels,  Saco,  Maine. 
AMERICAN  ESKIMO  SPITZ  Puppies.  Pure 
white — fine  pets,  $25  each,  Albert  Lasher,  136 
E.  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

BORDER  COLLIE^PUPS— championship  blood  - 
lines.  Guaranteed  to  work.  Floyd  Winne,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES,  COCKERS,  Beagles.  Fox  Terriers. 
Woodland  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  WELL  Trained  cow  dog,  must  be 
young  and  well  broke.  Will  pay  good  price.  Box 
514-YF,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups  from  good  heel¬ 
driving  stock.  Make  excellent  Christmas  gifts. 
Price  $10.00  each.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y.  Phone  53W1. 

BORDER  COLI.IK  PUPS  —  twenty-five  years 
breeding  and  training  the'  best.  Carlton  Eber- 
stein  and  Son,  Perry,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups 
from  heel  driving  parents.  Charles  Lucey. 
RD  #1.  Holcomb.  N.  Y. 


BEES 

BEES  INSURE  BETTER  crop  pollination. 
Profitable  side  line.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  and  four  months  sub¬ 
scription.  Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal, 
Box  A,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


CHINCHILLAS  _ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  Chinchillas  ~f  or  sale.  Ray 
Gaul.  Creaser  Rd.,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.  Phone 
UL-3-8839. 


MINK 

MINK — $25.00  EACH.  Bred  females  for  April 
delivery.  Book:  “Domestic  Mink”,  $1.00.  Harry 
Saxton’s  Mirk  Ranch  Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

RAISE  ANGORA,  New  Zealand  rabbits,  fish- 
worms  on  $500  month  plan.  Free  details. 
White’s  Babbitry,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


TANNING 

DEERSKIN  TANNED  $3.50 ;  gloves  from  your 
leather  $2.00  pair,  up;  our  leather  $3.00  pair, 
up.  Free  folder.  Suburban  Glove  Company, 
Anthony  Pond  Road,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  HAY — STRAW.  All  grades,  shipped 
anywhere,  rail  or  truck  PI-8-1020,  James  J. 
Desmond,  PO  Box  402,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

HAY  TRUCK,  1951  Ford  F7,  10  wheeler  with 
special  low  body  for  8  layers  bales,  rack  over 
cab,  also  1951  G.M.C.  Hay  truck,  sell  either 
one,  very  reasonable.  Fred  Messling,  Jutland. 
New  Jersey,  Ph.  Clinton  430J3. 


TRAVEL 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST,  the  most  beautiful 
land  in  the  world.  Come  with  us  next  June, 
July  or  August  on  our  19  day  9000  mile  tour  by 
Charter  bus.  Eighteen  states,  five  Canadian 
Provinces  plus  a  visit  to  Old  Mexico.  Visit  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Boulder  Dam,  Las  Vegas,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Disneyland,  Redwood  Empire,  World’s 
Fair  at  Seattle,  British  Columbia  and  Lake 
Louise  Only  $321.00  plus  tax.  Send  for  free 
leaflet  with  all  details.  Reservations  strictly 
limited.  Get  your  leaflet  and  start  anticipating. 
Shanl.v  International  Corporation,  528A  Blue 
Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  —  EXPERIENCED  in  landscape 
and  grounds  maintenance.  Apartment  house 
community.  Good  salary.  Benefits.  40  hours,  5 
days.  Apply  Parkchester,  2000  East  Tremont 

Avenue,  Bronx  62,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  YOUNG  responsible  single  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  interested  in  working  on  a  regis¬ 
tered  Ho1  stein  farm  with  500#  fat  average.  All 
modern  equipment.  Paid  vacation,  good  wages, 
room  and  board.  References  required.  Location 
— North  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  Box 
514 — OR,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
I  HAVE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  proposition  for  a 
young  man  interested  in  fruit  production.  Write 
T.  Kenneth  Bullard,  Sehuylerville,  New  York- 

WANTED:  MARRIED  or  single  man  fo* 
D.IT.I.A.  milk  testing  route.  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  Can  be  trained  if  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Write  Frank  A.  Skogsberg,  P.  O.  Box 
533,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  __ 

RELIABLE"  MARRIED  man  for  modem  daln 
farm  in  western  New  York.  Must  be  good  milk¬ 
er  and  experienced  with  modern  machinery, 
References  required.  Highest  wages  for  the 
right  man.  Box  514-VJ,  American  Agriculturist, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

WILL  GIVE  RENT  of  heated  apartment  forleu 
hours  housework  each  week.  References.  Mrs 

F.  H.  Tuttle,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

FAMILY- TO  OP ERAtIT dairy  farrrTon  shares 
(March).  G.  Kreisel,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Cate 
TR -8-1363. 
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_ AGENTS  WANTED  _ 

EVERY  FARMER  a  prospect  for  our  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  signs.  Good  profit,  excellent  sideline 
Write  Signs.  54  Hamilton,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  taking  orders  Campbell’s 
Gro-Green  Liquid  and  100%  Soluble  Crystal 
Fertilizer  Concentrates.  Saves  time,  money, 
labor.  Feeds  foliage,  soil.  Field  proven  over  10 
years.  Increases  protein,  mineral  content  grains, 
forage.  Free  sample.  Selling  outfit.  Credit 
given.  Ideal  for  corn  and  feed  men.  Campbell 
Co.  CEs't.  19281  Rochelle  69,  Illinois. 

S A L ESMAN~WANTED  -  Sell  Mineral  Supple- 
ments,  Udder  Oimment  and  other  agricultural 
chemicals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Old  established 
line,  liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.. 
Inc.  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse.  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

POULTRY  MAN  WANTS  year-round  work  on 
poultry  farm  R.  Marsfnn.  Mount  Jackson. 
Virginia. 

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  Manager,  desires  po¬ 
sition  with  registered  herd.  Graham  Graduate, 
artificial  inseminator.  sterility,  pregnancy  diag¬ 
nosis.  all  veterinary  work.  No  liquor  — tobacco. 
Bernard  Morlock.  Los  Banos.  California. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

KEY  MAN — Can  double  your  income — $2,000 
investment.  Give  baekgtound.  Box  514-NB. 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

JOIN  A  RAPIDLY  growing  group  of  New  York 
State  families  who  are  raising  Cabana  Marrone 
Nutria,  a  gentle  fur-bearing  animal.  Under  the 
new  Co-op  program,  the  increasing  demand  for 
pelts  has  made  it  possible  to  give  ranchers 
many  new  benefits,  including  profit  sharing 
Many  ranchers  wit  get  their  investment  back 
even  befor-  reaching  the  pelting  stage.  Get  the 
tacts  now  on  hov,  you.  too.  can  earn  a  sub¬ 
stantial  family  income.  New  ranchers  are  start 
ing  every  week.  For  a  limited  time  we  are  off 
ering  free  a  bonus  pair  co  each  new  rancher 
You  are  completely  backed  as  to  production, 
training  and  market  To  qualify,  you  must 
make  a  moderate  investment,  have  land,  and 
furnish  references.  Write  to  Cabana  Nutria 
Breeders  Association.  R.  D.  #1.  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 
BEAUTIFUL  TRAILER  Park,  reasonable,  Pat- 
mer.  Massachusetts.  Good  income,  owner  retir 
ing.  Bashista.  92  Dunmoreland.  Springfield. 
Mass. 

NEED  CASH?  EARN  it  raising  fishworms! 
Write:  Oakhaven-6,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

SOFT  ICE  CREAM  drive-in  restaurant  with 
Miniature  Golf  Course  in  rear.  On  new  four- 
lane  highway.  Ideal,  climate.  Clayton’s  Freez- 
Ette,  Dade  City,  Florida. 

STOP  PAYING  high  prices.  Buy  below  whole¬ 
sale.  750,000  items.  Information  free.  Bald¬ 
win’s,  Box  257-X.  Norristown.  Penna. 


_ SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 

SNOWSHOES — Finest  quality,  large  selection 
$15.00  to  $25.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  Anderson  &  Sons.  Cumberland 
Center,  Maine. 


NEW  &  USED  EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS  serving  the'bet- 
ter  dairymen  of  the  Northeast  for  over  15 
years,  milking  systems,  bulk  milk  tanks  and 
side  opening  coolers,  barn  cleaners,  silo  un¬ 
loaders,  silos,  metal  buildings.  Livestock  taken 
in  trade  and  also  livestock  for  sale.  Nold  Farm 
Supply  Roma,  New  York. 

WANTED  —  ALLIS-CHALMERSRot»:  Balers. 
New  or  used.  Give  price  and  condition.  Brice 
Creesy,  Andover.  Ohio.  Phone  3319. 

NEW  M  ASS  EY -FERGUSON  and  Cockshutt 
equipment..  Also  largest  selection  of  good  used 
tractors  and  machinery  in  Northern  New  York 
State  Tractors  from  $65.00  up.  Write  or  phone. 
Wanted  AC  balers,  will  buy  or  trade.  Will  de¬ 
liver.  Phont  Lowville  85;  Ingersoll’s  Farm 
Supply,  Marfinsburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE :  Chevrolet  Tandem  truck  with  in¬ 
sulated  body.  Excellent  condition.  Thompson 
Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 

FOR  SALE:  Bean  potato  grader,  motor,  pick- 
out  table  and  elevator  attached.  Thompson 
Farms,  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Phone  EL-5-8822. 
WANTED:  DEALERS  to  handle  line  of  bunk 
feeders  or  self-unloading  wagon  boxes,  plat¬ 
form  and  grain  boxes,  wagons,  spreaders,  etc. 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  514-OC.  American 
Agriculturist,.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MOBILE  Crane  with  Waukashan 
motor  with  36  ft  boom  on  Mack  chassis.  In 
A-l  condition.  $2,000.  Rolling,  1125  Military 
Rd.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y.  Phone  TR-5-4919. 

DAVEY  2  CYLINDER  air  compressor.  Has  6 
inch  pistons  ana  tank  on  skids.  Rolling,  1125 
Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17.  N.’  Y.  $250.00. 
LOWBED  SEMFTRAILER  —  lSltDbed.  air 
brakes.  Will  carry  15  ton.  Like  new.  $1250.00. 
Rolling.  1125  Military  Rd..  Kenmore.  N.  Y. 
END  COW  MISERY.  Eliminate  hide  filth. 
Amazing  cleaner  boosts  milk  production  for 
greater  profit.  Write:  Dairy-Vac.  Osseo,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

CLEAN  GRAIN  AND  soybeans  with  new  Link 
Aero  all  steel  grain,  soybean  and  grass  seed 
cleaner-grader-treater.  Soon  pays  for  itself  on 
large  or  small  farms.  Available  with  or  without 
bucket  elevator  and  treater.  Write  Link  Divi¬ 
sion.  West  Fargo  Manufacturing  Company. 
West  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 

SPECIAL  WHILE  THEY  last.  Brand  new  Big 
Dutchman  S  ft.  porcelain  Floatamatic  waterers, 
$7  each,  minimum  order  3.  Contact  Big  Dutch¬ 
man  of  New  York.  Filkins  Road,  Newark. 
New  York. 

BU LK  FEED  STORAGE.  Silver  Shield  ~  Bulk 
Feed  Bins,  2.5  to  17  ton  capacity.  Write  Frank 
G.  Gavaletz,  P.  O.  Box  387.  Slingerlands,  N.Y. 
125  CRAWLERS  &  WHE EL  Tractor's!  Dozers, 
loaders,  winch  tractors-.  New  and  used  Oliver 
OC-4,  OC-6,  OC-9j  OC-12.  Selection  75  used  and 
rebuilt  balers  $195.  up.  New  Papec  flail  chopper 
$595.  Used  Lundell  and  New  Holland  33  chop¬ 
pers.  65  new  and  used  combines  S.P.  $595,  up. 
Largest  selection  new  and  used  equipment  in 
East.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAIL:  SUPER  Six  loader  with  7’  snow 
bucket.  Will  fit  most  any  tricycle  tractor  Write 
David  Arnold.  RD3,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS _ 

105  DISSIMILAR  BRITISH  Colony  stamps, 
100.  Approvals  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil 
615,  Ontario. 

STAMP  JUNGLE  INCLUDING  Zabu,  Kooka- 
burra,  Koalabear,-  Kangaroo,  Rhinoceros.  100. 
Approvals,  Crown  Stamp  Company,  Virgil  315 
Ontario. 

25  DIFFERENT  LARGE  American  Commem- 
oratives  10c  with  approvals.  Linstamp,  St. 
Catharines  115,  Ontario. 

107  DISTINCT  BRITISH  Colonial  stamps,  100. 
Approval.  Linstamp,  St,  Catharines  415,  Ont. 
103  DIVERSIFIED  BRITISH  Empire  stamps, 
100  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
ol5,  Ontario. 

307  WORLDWIDE  DIFFERENT  stamps  only 
250.  Approvals.  Niagara  Stamps,  St.  Catharines 
215,  Ontario. 

1,000  U  S.  COMMEMORATIVES,  regulars" 
airs  Over  150  different  $2.00.  Brownly.  Box 
290,  Marlboro.  Mass. 

155  ALL  DIFFERENT  stamps  for  25  cents  to 
applicants  for  my  profit  sharing  Approval 
Sheets.  Young  people  and  beginners  especially 
invited.  Arthur  F.  Oehley,  9  Pike  Street,  Hop 
kinton.  Massachusetts. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED.  Illustrated  catalog  250. 
Hutchinson’s,  Box  6256,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

BOLT  AND  NUT  assortment  N.F.  and  N.C. 
thread — Hexhtad  assorted  sizes  %  to  %  to  6 
inches  long  $15.00  per  100  pounds.  FOB.  quality 
guaranteed.  Check  with  order.  Rolling  Equip 
ment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

NAILS  —  GALVANIZED  %  x  2  U  with  V- 
heavy  head  used  for  nailing  corrugated  steel. 
$10.00  per  100  pounds.  Check  with  order.  Roll¬ 
ing  Equioment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken 
more  17,  New  York. 

TENTS  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS?  5~ man 
hexagonal  pyramidal.  Cost  $140.  Our  price 
$39.50.  $275  paint  spray  unit,  $44.50.  Free 
folder.  Imsco.  1829  S.  State,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BELTS — V  TYPE  Assortment  from  32  inches  to 
60  inches  inside  diameter  and  V>  and  %  wide 
inside.  12  for  $6.00,  postpaid  check  with  order. 
Rolling  Equipment  Co.,  1125  Military  Rd.,  Ken¬ 
more  17,  N.  Y 

Jeeps  $278.  airplanes  .$159.  boats  $7.88, 
generators  $2.68.  typewriters  $8.79  are  typical 
government  surplus  sale  prices.  Buy  io,001 
items  wholesale,  direct.  Full  details:  627  loca¬ 
tions  and  procedure  only  $1.00.  Surplus.  Box 
789-C14.  York,  Penna. 

10.000  MATT  GENERATORS  completely  re¬ 
built.  guaranteed,  110/220  volts  A.C.  1  phase 
for  any'  farm  or  house.  Will  run  complete  farm. 
Cost  Government  $2300 — $575  special  price  com¬ 
plete  w/meters  and  engine  water  cooled.  Will 
send  picture  upon  request.  Montague  Supply. 
RD#l,  Port  Jervis,  N  Y.  Call  collect  East 
Milford.  N.  J.  6815  or  6944. 

GOVERNMENT  BARGAINS  —  jeeps!  trucks, 
clothing,  blankets.  Thousands  of  other  articles. 
Some  free.  Enclose  dime  and  write.  Clyde  Lee, 
Mountain  View-AA.  Oklahoma. 


MUSIC 

LEARN  THE  GUITAR  at  home.  Chords,  notes, 
rock  ’n  roll,  western  style.  $3.00  complete, 
postpaid,  guaranteed.  Reilly’s,  55  Ely  Street. 
Binghamton  3,  New  York. 


_ SILOS _ 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  saves  time  and  hard 
work.  Feed  mechanically  with  the  Silo-Matic 
Unloader  “Scru-Feed’r”  Bunk  Conveyor  and 
Pro-Met’ r  concentrate  dispenser.  Proven  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Free  pictures  and  plans. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited.  Write  Van  Dusen  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Wayzata,  Minn. 


BOOKS 

PROPHET  ELIJAH  COMING,  '  preparlng~way 
for  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible  prophecies.  Con¬ 
vincing  Bible  evidence.  Free  book.  A.  Megiddo 
Mission,  Rochester  19.  New  York. 

EVANGELICAL  BOOKS,  390  up,  free  lists. 

Terminal  Tracts,  Box  125,  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

FOR  SALE.  PURE  herbs  and  spices.  Send 
25  cents  for  Recipe  Book  and  price  list  to: 
Mohawk  Herb  and  Spice  Co..  2492  Torringford 
St.,  Torrington,  Conn 

BAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  George,  3605 
South  15th.  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

QUILT  PIECES  —  Beautiful  colors!  1%  lbs., 
$1.00.  3%  lbs.  $2.00.  Guaranteed!  Ward  Gould. 
92-A  North.  Medfield,  ,  Massachusetts. 

REGULAR  YARD  GOODS,  remnants,  rug  ma¬ 
terial,  coatings,  suitings  and  skirt  material. 
Blankets,  linings  and  knitting  yams.  Samples 
sent  upon  request.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
Ye  Olde  Wool  Shoppe.  Kezar  Sales  Corporation. 
Route  25.  Kezar  Falls,  Maine.  Tel.  Cornish 
323. 

liVG  WOOLS  BRAIDING  and  hooking.  Pre¬ 
shrunk  100%  wool  selvedges.  We  are  in  the 
garment  center  Send  150  for  samples.  Also 
try  our  beautiful  braiding  mixture  100%  wool, 
450  pound.  Minimum  order  $4.50.  Postage 
extra.  Sherman  Woolens,  552  8th  Avenue,  New 
York  18,  New  York. 

HOUSEWIVES,  “Buy  at  Discount.”  Make  huge 
savings  on  appliances,  silverware,  watches, 
housewares,  toys,  personal  needs,  etc.,  send 
for  free  big  4-color  catalog.  The  Benton  Co., 
Liberty,  N.  Y 

QUILT  PIECES — Colorfast  cotton  prints — 1% 
pounds  $1.00;  3%  pounds  $2.00;  6%  pounds 
$3.00.  Velvets  1%  pounds  $2.00.  postpaid,  guar¬ 
anteed.  Nucleus.  Dept.  AA.  24  Laurel  Hill 
Terrace.  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Doll  collection  also  salt  and  pepper 
shaker  collection.  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Neidt,  201 
Hillside  Ave.,  Torrington.  Conn. 

CROCHETED  LOOPED  woolen  hats,  assorted 
colors.  $3.50.  Sylvester,  410  Middletown  Ave.. 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

QUILT  PIECES:  5  pounds— $2.00.  Colorfast, 
cotton  prints;  guaranteed.  Cotton  dress  goods: 
eleven  yard  bolt.  $5.00.  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
82  Walnut,  Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

AGED  PEOPLE  WANTED  year  round  in 
country  residence.  Food  and  good  care.  25 
dollars  weekly,  up.  Write  Box  185,  Andes. 
New  York. 


_ _  FISHING  _ ___ 

FARM-POND-FISH-Traps.  Traps  for  birds; 
animals,  Shawnee.  3934E  Buena  Vista,  Dallas 
4,  Texas. 


_ PLASTIC  FILM 

PLASTIC:  TMO  e  REAR  9x  12  -sf.50.  Triple 
weigni  tarpaulin  dx!2’  $2.00.  Black  $2.50. 

1x20’ — $3.25  Biack  $4.00.  Postpaid.  Catalog 
Advat,  Box  439E,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


_ PRINTING 

PRINTING:  LET'ikk  -  treads,  bill  heads,  en- 
elopes  circuiais.  ards  loiders.  Center  Press. 
Putney,  Vermont. 


TARPAULINS 

CANVAS  I’ARPAULiNS — nuy  direct.  Leather 
reimorced  grommets,  cut  size  7  x  9  leet  — 
$o.tU,  8  x  12  feet — $8.b4;  12  x  14  leet  — 
$15.12.  Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  samples. 
Our  66th  year.  Emeka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.. 
Bingnamt.m,  New  York 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

OAK,  ASH  WALNUT  logs  and  timber.  J,  R. 
Housekeeper,  Putnam  Vaney,  N.  Y.  Lakeland. 
8-2988.  _ 

WANTED:  CIRCULATED  Indian  Cents.  12q 

each  in  any  quantity.  No  mutilated  coins.  Send 
to  Clay  Setlars,  Box  672,  Grandfieid,  Oklahoma. 


_ FLOWERS  &  BULBS 

AFRICAN  VIOLEib — America’s  Finest.  Send 
100  in  coin  for  color  folder.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses.  Department  AA,  Linwood,  N.  J. 


_  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

USED  SHADE  CLOTH  protects  berries  from 
birds,,  holds  soil  new  lawns,  350  ib.  better,  20e 
lb.  cheaper.  Postpaid.  Hibbards,  N.  Hadley. 
Mass. 


___ _ NURSERY  STOCK 

GROW  GIANT-SIz-E  Appies,  peaches,  pears  on 
sensational  Stark  Dwarf  trees.  As  many  as  9 
trees  in  -pace  20  ft.  square.  Busheis  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  for  table,  freezing,  canning,  profit. 
Free  catalog  of  Stark-Burbank  Fruit  frees. 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  vines, 
roses  etc  Stark  Bio’s.,  Dept.  30462,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Missouri. 


. _ SIGNS _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  Free  samples,  prices 
Cassei,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  any  material,  lowest 
prices.  Free  sample — catalog:  Signs,  54  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  New  York.  Dept.  G. 

DURABLE  PLASTIC  Posted  Land  Signs.  Free 

samples.  Minuteman,  Stanlordville,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

PHOTO  FINISHING  —  Send  for  pricelist  and 
mailers.  Postal  Film  Service,  Dept.  A.,  P.O. 
Box  247.  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AFRAID  OF  LIGHTNING?  Don’t  be — call  us 
for  free  inspection.  Survey  and  exact  cost  on 
complete  lightning  rod  service.  Morse-Collins 
inc.,  148  Coddington  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-0445. 

STOP  ITCHING.  Promotes  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema,  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
3  oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roherts  Pharmacy,  Lis¬ 
bon'  Falls,  Maine. 

“BACKWOODS'  JOURNAL”  ~  Old  Forge~16. 
N.  Y.  $2.00  year,  sample  35c. 

PARTS  FOR  STOVES,  furnaces;  coal,  oil,  gas. 
electric.  Empire  Stove  Co.,  793  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

RUBBER  ~ST  AM  PS :  3  lines  $1.00.  Shipping7, 
address  and  product  labels.  Printing.  Mailbox 
nameplates.  Colored  stationery.  Free  ballpoint 
refills  with  orders.  Catalog.  Champlain  Indus¬ 
tries,  Hinesburg,  Vermont. 

AMAZING  WHOLESALE  Catalog!  lOOTOOO 
products — save  70% — sporting  goods,  house- 
wares.  everything!  Econ-O-Mart.  Whippany  20. 
New  Jersey. 

RATIONING  COMING"  How  save  food  "money 
and  improve  health  at  less  cost.  Write  for  free 
circular,  time  is  short.  Evangel  House,  Wood¬ 
bury  7.  New  Jersey. 

INFORMATION  CENTER.  Box  13.  Middle  bury, 
Vermont 

RENT-IT.  Box  13,  Middlebury.  Vermont. 

W ALLPAPER  MANUFACTi I R KBS’  CO..  P. 6. 
Box  2468,  Philadelphia  47,  Pa.  Buy  direct  and 
save  50%  or  more.  Free  Sample  Book.  Write 
today. 

•'TOBACCO77!  SMOKING  (ready-miked)  or 
chewing  (sweet),  5  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Fred 
Stoker.  Dresden.  Tennessee. 


(RANGE 

SILOS  With 


INTERIORS 


WRITE  NOW 


tor  GRANGE  facts 
and  bulletins 


Name .. 


Address . 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  me  facts  about  Grange 
family  of  products  and  valuable 
Free  Grange  Bulletin.  No  obligation 
of  course. 


EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  —  A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Now  you  can  get 

FREE  HOT  WATER 

from  your  bulk  milk  cooler  by  installing 


Thriftchanger 


Sturges  Heat  Recovery,  Inc 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


— m  MTTiir 


CORONA 

OINTMENT 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  For  all  minorfarm  healing  jobs. 


Quick  relief  to  TOUCHY  TEATS! 

Caused  by  chaoping.cracking, minor  cuts,  etc. 


8  oz.  $1.25;  1!4  lb.  $2.75  At  Dealers  or  Ppd.  H’s  Lantiseptic! 
Trial  Sample  10c- Write  “CORONA",  Box  R60,  Kenton.  0. 


Good  Chicks  from  the  Best  Strains . . . 

For  brown  eggs:  Harco  Sex  Links  or  our  R.l. 
Reds.  For  white  eggs:  Arbor  Acres  Queens  or 
Darby  Strain  Cross.  For  eggs  and  meat:  Silver 
Hallcross  or  Golden  Hallcross.  For  meat:  Vantress 
or  Peterson  Cross.  Fast,  guaranteed-live  delivery. 
You  must  be  satisfied.  Write  for  price  list:  214 
Cook  Hill  Road. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H®.  At  all  drug 
counters. 
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My  Great-Grandpas’  Cows 


One  hot  July  day  a  few  years 
ago,  I  stood  on  the  farm  in  southern 
New  Hampshire  where  my  great¬ 
grandfather  Jeremiah  Eastman  was 
born  and  grew  up.  He  was  born  in 
1780,  and  after  his  marriage  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  New  York 
State — right  after  the  War  of  1812 
in  which  he  had  served. 

A  farmer  was  raking  hay  with  a 
one-horse  rake  that  day,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him,  and  traveled  over 
the  rocky  acres  and  through  the  old 
farmhouse,  I  had  the  strangest  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  been  there  before. 

The  other  day  I  got  to  wonder¬ 
ing  about  the  kind  of  cows  Jere¬ 
miah  Eastman  and  his  father,  my 
great  -  great  -  grandfather  Ephraim 
Eastman,  kept  on  that  farm. 

Ephraim  Eastman  was  the  fifth 
generation  in  direct  descent  from 
Roger  Eastman,  who  landed  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1638. 
Ephraim  moved  from  there  to  New 
Hampshire,  raised  a  family,  lived  to 
be  89  years  old,  and  died  on  that 
old  homestead  in  1836. 

My  great-grandfather  Jeremiah, 
or  Grandpa  Jerry  as  he  was  once 
called,  died  in  1834  when  only  54 
years  old. 

No  Holsteins 

Now,  of  course,  great-grandpas 
Ephraim  and  Jerry  certainly  did  not 
have  Holsteins,  for  this  breed  came 
permanently  to  America  in  1861, 
just  100  years  ago. 

One  sunny  day  this  fall  I  jour¬ 
neyed  from  Ithaca  to  Syracuse 
through  one  of  the  finest  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  in  America.  In  the  lush  fall 
pastures  and  aftergrowth  of  the 
meadows  were  great  herds,  often  of 
50  or  60  cows,  all  of  them  Hol¬ 
steins. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  they 
had  not  always  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  it  was  not  until  1852,  and 
again  in  1857  and  1859  that  a  dairy¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Winthrop  W. 
Chenery  imported  a  few  Holsteins 
from  Holland.  However,  all  of  that 
group  contracted  pneumonia  and 
died.  Not  to  be  discouraged,  in  1861 
Chenery  brought  in  four  more  cows 
and  a  bull,  and  they  lived.  Those, 
with  later  importations,  became  the 
ancestors  of  all  our  black  and  white 
cows. 

Although  the  first  Holsteins  came 
from  the  level,  fertile  fields  of  Hol¬ 
land,  where  they  had  grown  larger 
than  other  dairy  breeds,  they  also 
did  extremely  well  on  the  more 
rugged  hills  and  valleys  of  our  great 
dairy  country  here. 


The  Holsteins  were  and  are  great 
feeders  and  heavy  producers.  The 
demand  for  them  increased  for  one 
reason  because  with  the  constantly 
enlarged  market  for  fluid  milk,  but- 
terfat  has  never  been  adequately 
paid  for. 

It  was  entirely  different  in  my 
grandfathers’  time,  when  the  princi¬ 
pal  dairy  market  was  for  butter 
rather,  than  fluid  milk.  In  the  early 
days  the  dairymen  looked  for  cows 
whose  milk  contained  a'  relatively 
high  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Not  Purebreds 

Well,  if  not  the  Holsteins,  what 
was  the  breed  of  cows  that  my 
great-grandfathers  milked?  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith  used  to  say, 
“Let’s  look  at  the  record.”  Of 
course,  I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  cows  my  ancestors  and 
their  neighbors  kept  on  those  old 
New  Hampshire  farms,  but  I  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess.  They 
were  not  Guernseys,  which  were 
first  imported  from  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey  in  1818;  nor  were  they 
Ayrshires,  first  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land  in  1822;  neither  were  they 
Jerseys,  brought  to  America  from 
the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  1850.  And  they 
weren’t  Brown  Swiss,  which  were 
first  brought  from  Switzerland  in 
1869. 

Great  Grandpas’  cows  could  have 
been  Shorthorns,  or  Durhams  as 


they  were  sometimes  called.  These 
came  first  from  the  lowlands  of 
Europe  to  the  county  of  Durham 
in  England,  where  they  got  the 
name  by  which  our  ancestors  us¬ 
ually  called  them.  They  were  first 
imported  in  1783,  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  We  can  be 
pretty  sure  also  that  my  grand¬ 
fathers  and  their  neighbors  did  not 
keep  purebreds,  just  indiscriminate 
mixed  breeds — and  poor  ones  at 
that.  Many  of  them  were  red,  or 
partly  red,  in  color.  They  made 
fairly  good  beef,  and  gave  darn 
little  milk.  The  milk  was  skimmed, 
the  cream  churned,  and  the  butter 
made  on  the  farm. 

Low  Producers 

You  can  be  sure,  also,  that  little 
or  no  attempt  was  made  in  those 
early  days  to  breed  better  cows. 
The  bull  was  home-grown,  without 
much  attempt  at  selection,  and  no 
better  than  the  dams.  I  am  sure 
that  my  great-grandfathers’  cows 
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practically  all  freshened  in  the 
spring,  producing  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  on  the  fresh  green 
grass  in  May  and  June,  when  butter 
for  the  family,  and  sometimes  for 
sale,  was  made. 

Then,  with  the  flies  and  poor  pas¬ 
ture  in  July  and  August,  they  start¬ 
ed  to  dry  up.  Their  production 
started  up  a  little  again  when  the 
fall  rains  freshened  the  pastures 
and  the  aftergrowth  on  the  mea¬ 
dows.  Finally,  the  cows  dried  off  to 
a  trickle  of  milk  with  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Undoubtedly,  there  was 
barely  enough  milk,  even  with  a 
sizable  dairy,  for  the  family  during 
the  winter  months.  How  could 
there  be?  Of  course  there  was  no 


silage,  and  the  cows  were  fed  on  a 
little  clover  mixed  with  timothy- 
and  plenty  of  daisies  and  other 
weeds. 

They  Were  Independent 

Yes,  great  -  grandfathers’  cows, 
and  those  of  their  neighbors  and 
their  descendants  right  up  to  the 
time  of  my  boyhood,  were  not  much 
to  brag  about.  But  with  them  and 
the  crops  they  grew  on  the  thin 
and  rocky  soil,  our  ancestors  reared 
large  families,  taught  their  children 
how  to  do  things  for  themselves 
and  gave  them  experience  and  the 
best  education  the  times  afforded. 

We  can  be  sure,  also,  that  my 
dairymen  and  farmer  grandfathers 
and  their  neighbors,  even  with 
their  poor-producing  dairies  and 
none  too  fertile  soil,  fought  for  and 
valued  their  independence  and  lib¬ 
erties  as  they  valued  their  lives. 

Milk  inspectors?  They  would  have 
kicked  them  off  the  (dace!  Milk 
strike  in  New  York  City  threaten¬ 
ing  to  put  them  out  of  business?  An 
unheard-of  problem!  Government 
regulations  and  interference  in  their 
business?  Well,  what  did  they  fight 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812 
for  anyway?  No,  Sir!  They  relied 
on  their  own  resources,  and  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  With  all  of 
their  problems  (and  they  had  them), 
on  the  whole  they  lived  good,  use¬ 
ful,  and  happy  lives,  and  passed  on 
to  us  a  heritage  of  which  we  can  be 
very  proud.  Will  we  do  as  much? 

EASTMAN’S  i  19  SiSTM  T 

My  friend,  Jimmy  Colbert,  tells 
a  good  story  about  a  meeting  of  a 
woman’s  organization. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $100  in  the  treas¬ 
ury.  Immediately,  a  woman  jumped 
to  her  feet  and  exclaimed: 

“I  think  the  officers  are  to  be 
commended,  for  I  think  that’s  just 
wonderful.  And  I  move  that  we  give 
that  $100  to  the  Red  Cross!” 

Another  woman  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  said: 

“I  agree  that’s  wonderful  —  but 
I  think  we  should  give  $75  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  other  $45  to  the 
Salvation  Army!” 


This  old  Currier  and  Ives  print,  which  was  entitled  “HOME  FOR  THANKSGIVING,"  is  not  a  picture  of  my  great- 
great-grandfather  Ephraim’s  farmstead  in  New  Hampshire  after  the  Revolution — but  his  farmstead  was  probably  much 
like  if.  Cattle  served  as  beasts  of  burden  as  weli  as  for  producing  milk. 
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SERVICE 

DON’T  LET  IT  HAPPEN 

“Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  about 
some  cattle  I  had  bought  from  a 
dealer  and  which  were  far  from  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
been  making  our  payments  on  the 
cows  and  finally  secured  a  loan  so 
that  we  could  pay  the  dealer.  We 
asked  for  this  loan  because  we  found 
that  most  of  what  we  had  paid  the 
dealer  had  been  credited  to  interest 
and  very  little  to  the  principal. 

“The  cows  we  bought  were  quite 
unsatisfactory,  have  not  been  as 
profitable  as  we  had  hoped,  and  it 
will  take  us  a  long  time  to  repay 
what  we  now  owe.  However,  the  in¬ 
terest  is  far  less  on  the  new  loan 
and  at  least  we  know  where  we 
stand. 

“I  am  writing  this  letter,  hoping 
it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others 
who  are  in  the  market  for  cattle. 
We  did  not  make  a  sufficient  in 
vestigation  of  this  dealer  and  we 
now  find  that  his  reputation  is  not 
of  the  best.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
plans  on  getting  a  dairyman  in  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper,  hoping  that  he  can 
finally  sell  him  out. 

“I  know  that  in  our  case  the  cattle 
dealer  tried  to  get  the  than  who 
holds  the  mortgage  on  our  farm  to 
foreclose  and 'put  us  off  the  farm.  I 
am  told  the  dealer  was  ready  to  bid 
in  the  fai’m  and  that  he  had  his  new 
tenant  all  picked  out.” 

CIVIC  DUTY 

"I  have  information  that  could  lead 
to  an  investigation  concerning  a  recent 
fire.  Whom  could  I  contact  about  this, 
without  becoming  too  deeply  involved 
myself?" 

If  a  person  has  information  about 
a  crime,  it  is  his  civic  duty  to  report 
it  to  the  police,  even  though  the 
chances  are  almost  certain,  should 
the  guilty  party  be  arrested,  that 
he  would  be  subpoenaed  to  give  tes¬ 
timony.  At  the  same  time,  if  citizens 
are  going  to  refuse  to  testify  for 
fear  of  becoming  involved,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  make  it  easier  for 
criminals. 

INVESTIGATE 

"About  two  years  ago  I  bought  stock 
in  a  newly  formed  company  and  have 
had  no  report  since.  I  understand  now 
they  are  out  of  business.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  proper  procedure  for  get¬ 
ting  a  refund  on  my  investment." 

When  you  buy  stock,  you  do  so  on 
the  belief  that  the  company  will 
make  a  profit.  If  they  do  not  make 
a  profit,  there  are  no  dividends.  If 
they  go  out  of  business,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  any  money  back. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  slogan 
applies,  “Before  you  invest,  investi¬ 
gate.” 

BAIT 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Western  New  York  reports  consid¬ 
erable  “bait”  advertising  cf  home 
improvement  products,  and  sug¬ 
gests  some  thumb  rule  figures  which 
prospective  buyers  could  consider. 

“If  you  see  an  ad,”  they  say, 
“which  offers  combination  storm  and 
screen  windows  at  a  price  below  $10 ; 
patio  awnings  under  $200;  siding  un¬ 
der  $400  per  1,000  square  feet;  or  a 
recreation  room  under  $500,  it’s  best 
to  ignore  them.  Reliable  contractors 
have  advised  the  Bureau  that  such 
prices  arc  around  or  below  cost,  and 
that  those  who  answer  the  ads  will 
be  subjected  to  switch  tactics.  In 


BUREAU 

other  words,  they  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  buy  at  the 
prices  quoted,  and  great  efforts  will 
be  made  to  sell  them  on  installations 
considerably  more  expensive.” 

ERA  ED 

Last  July  a  Federal  grand  jury 
found  David  Ratke  and  Monroe 
Caine  guilty  of  violating  the  Postal 
Mail  Fraud  Statute.  These  men  pro¬ 
moted  a  “turbo-jet  converter”  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  cut  automobile  gas  con¬ 
sumption  in  half. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

If  you  have  the  book,  “Chronicle 
of  a  Countryman,”  by  Walter  A. 
Dyer,  illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogerty. 
Mrs.  Milton  Aldrich  of  Weedsport, 
N.  Y  would  like  to  know  if  you 
would  sell  it. 

Does  anyone  have  recordings  of 
Latin  I  they  would  be  willing  to  rent 
or  sell?  If  so,  write  Mrs.  Erzilla 
Ogden.  Hamilton,  R.  D.  2,  N.  Y.  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Shumway,  Star  Rte. 
3,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to  buy 
or  borrow  a  copy  of  the  song,  popu¬ 
lar  about  1908,  “Honey  Boy,”  words 
and  music. 

Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Ceely,  25  Amsterdam 
Rd.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y.  would  like 
the  words  to  the  song  containing 
these  lines: 

“It  is  Christmas  in  the  city 

It  is  Christmas  on  the  farm 

While  the  white-winged  snows  are 
falling,  Love-winged  thoughts  are 
speeding  homeward,  Where  the 
Christmas  greens  are  entwined.” 

The  Losi  family,  formerly  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Robinson,  R.D.  1,  Me- 
hoopany,  Pa.,  would  like  to  buy  a 
copy  (complete  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion)  of  “Cloudy  Jewel”  by  Grace 
Livingston  Hill. 

Aloney  M.  Dewey,  Dickinson  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  would  like  the  words  to 
“Custer’s  Last  Stand.” 

ADDRESSES  WANTED: 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 

Nettie  Smith,  daughter  of  Chas. 
Henry  Smith,  whose  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  Moultonboro,  N.  H.  around 
1920.  She  had  a  sister,  Grace,  who 
was  last  heard  from  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Robert  Wakeman,  who  is  believed 
to  be  somewhere  in  New  York  State. 
At  last  contact  he  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Henry  Humiston,  formerly  owner 
of  a  farm  in  Hampton,  N.  Y.  A  close 
friend  is  in  poor  health  and  wants  to 
see  him. 

Any  descendants  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Diffin,  who  lived  in  Clay,  On¬ 
ondaga  Co.  in  1850. 

Rita  M.  Hatch  Tracy,  formerly  of 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.  Her  sister  would 
like  to  hear  from  her. 

•f  *!•  V 

Every  now  and  then  we  receive 
letters  requesting  information  which 
are  either  unsigned,  or  have  no  re¬ 
turn  mailing  address.  If  you  have 
ever  written  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  help  and  have  received 
no  reply,  this  is  undoubtedly  what 
happened.  Please  write  us  again  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  serve  you  by 
giving  us  your  address. 


(^nu4^ect  "Hadesi 

Farming  it  for  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Julius  Baker  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  was  planning  to  retire  this  year.  All  hopes  van¬ 
ished  when  tragedy  struck  at  haying  time.  Mr.  Baker  had  gotten 
off  the  tractor.  Looking  hack  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right, 
he  was  startled  to  see  the  tractor  and  haler  rolling  away.  In  his 
attempt  to  stop  the  tractor  he  was  thrown  under  the  rear  tire. 
Both  tractor  and  baler  rolled  over  him. 


Claire  Reynolds,  local  agent  from  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  hands  a  $1800.00 
check  to  Mrs.  Baker.  She  gave  him  this  note  of  thanks: 

It  was  wonderful  my  husband  had  the  North  American 
policy.  He  was  prompt  in  keeping  it  up  every  year.  The 
$ 300.00  added  payment  was  unexpected. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  payment  and  ivould  gladly  recom¬ 
mend  the  protection  to  anyone. 


A  friend's  name  may  be  in  this  list  of  claims  paid. 


Anna  M.  Miller,  Berne,  N.  Y .  120.00 

Kicked  by  cow — broke  wrist 

Pearley  Michael.  Belfast,  N.  Y .  215.70 

Fell  from  wagon — injured  knee 

John  F.  Hebner,  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y .  449.78 

Planing  lumber — injured  fingers 

Clyde  Parker,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  .  823.23 

Hit.  by  S00  lb.  wpight — injured  knees,  shoulder, 
ankle 

Martha  Dybka.  Cherry  Creek.  N.  Y . 1,440.00 

Pinned  beneath  tractor — injured  chest, 
shoulder,  back 

Stephen  Kress,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  343.28 

Hit  by  car — cerebral  concussion,  bruises 

Kenneth  Harrington,  New  Berlin.  N.  Y .  105.00 

Fell  from  silo — broke  arm 

Lloyd  Cotteri II.  Dryden.  N.  Y .  820.30 

Lifting  milking  machine  &  fell — injured 
back  &  leg 

Nellie  M.  Condon,  Fraser,  N.  Y .  330.00 

Kicked  in  back  by  cow — injured  back 

Norman  Heineman,  Sardinia.  N.  Y .  1,098.21 

Tractor  accident — badly  fractured  leg 

James  Keating,  Malone,  N.  Y .  249.28 

Thrown  into  spreader — multiple  body  injuries 

Luther  Wheeler,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y .  678.01 

Auto  accident — injured  jaw,  chest  & 
concussion 

Dayton  Scott,  LeRoy.  N.  Y.  .  217.86 

Tractor  accident — injured  knee 
Stephen  Kucerak.  Jordanville,  N.  Y .  317.56 

Kicked  in  back  by  cow 

Cecil  Couglar,  Redwood,  N.  Y .  216.27 

Getting  off  tractor — injured  ankle 
Paul  Dewey.  Turin.  N.  Y.  608.98 

Piece  of  wood  hit  eye— badly  cut  eye 

Howard  T.  Veley.  Dalton,  N.  Y.  .  230.00 

Hay  elevator  fell — fractured  leg 
Smith  Tucker.  Canastota.  N.  Y.  220.00 

Truck  accident — injured  chest  &  ribs 

Lillian  Basch.  Webster,  N.  Y .  268.23 

Fell  off  wagon — injured  leg  &  forehead 

William  Liebeck,  Spencerport,  N.  Y .  117.14 

Caught  hand  in  stanchion — fractured  bones 

Gerald  C.  Casler,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y . 1,405.75 

Hun  over  by  farm  wagon — broken  back 

Samuel  Prior.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y .  911.80 

Caught  in  hay  conveyor — amputation  of  fingers 

Roger  L.  Nodine.  Skaneatclcs,  N.  Y .  153.25 

Chain  saw  kicked  while  sawing  tree — 
injured  stomach 

Andrew  Rogers.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  .  260.00 

Pinned  between  tractor  &  conveyor — 
fractured  leg 


Harold  L.  Hansen,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  .  410.00 

Pinned  under  moving  tractor — injured 
pelvis  &  leg 

Lloyd  M.  Engle,  Elba,  N.  Y.  . .  922.16 

Fell — badly  injured  knee 

Bernice  A.  Bunn,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  390.00 

Thrown  by  pony — broken  collarbone. 

Injured  back 

Kenneth  Cooper,  Oneonta,  N  .Y.  ,  .  579.25 

Hit  by  swinging  gate — badly  broken  leg 

Genevieve  Thompson,  Winthrop,  N.  Y .  390.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  &  head  hones 

Henry  Stannard,  Interlaken,  N.  Y .  235.00 

Mowing  machine  accident — amputated  two 
fingers 

Cassie  Draper,  Rathbone,  N.  Y .  353.40 

Caught  foot  in  wire — broken  ankle — leg  bones 
Theodore  Gehm.  Berkshire,  N.  Y .  914.44 


Truck  accident— injured  back  &  shoulder 


Willard  Slayton  Crouch,  Freeville,  N.  Y.  1,145.47 

Fell  from  manure  spreader — badly 
injured  back 

Harry  Doolidge,  Ontario.  N.  Y .  1,280.00 

Fragment  of  flywheel  hit  leg — deep  cut  thigh 

Harold  A.  Thomas,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  .  173.48 

Kicked  by  cow — cerebral  concussion 

Louis  J.  Warner,  Gillett,  Pa . .  453.17 

Fell  through  haychute — internal  injuries 

Harvey  L.  Colegrove,  Rummerfield,  Pa .  939.35 

Fell  from  scaffold — injured  back 
Chauncey  H.  Copley,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  .  .  ..  776.70 
Auto  accident — internal  injuries 

Rexford  Crippen,  Mansfield,  Pa .  289.27 

Pushed  by  cow  into  post — injured  ribs 

Christian  Hafler,  North  Bingham,  Pa .  110.00 

Caught  hand  in  machine— fractured  bones 

Alex  Grunski,  Waymart,  Pa .  160.00 

Crushed  by  cow — fractured  ribs,  injured  chest 

John  D.  Noller,  Freehold,  N.  J .  356.33 

Lost  finger  operating  farm  machine 

Louis  Nyiri,  Allentown,  N.  J .  250.00 

Fell  off  roof — injured  spine 

Arleta  Wentzell,  Elmer,  N.  J .  439.50 

Auto  accident — injuries  of  forehead  &  face 

Anna  Fielder,  Farmingdale,  N.  J .  324.28 

Fell  downstairs — fractured  collarbone  &  wrist 

Harry  Crain,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J .  343.77 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder,  cuts 

Fred  H.  Osmum,  Columbia,  N.  J.  .  541.00 

Cranking  tractor — badly  fractured  arm 
Lloyd  W.  Wildrick,  Blairstown,  N.  J .  658.10 


Auto  accident — cut  eye.  fractured  ribs 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company 

(In  New  York  State) 

North  American  Company 

FOR  LIFE.  ACCIDENT  &  HEALTH  INSURANCE  (In  Other  States) 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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America’s  most  talked-about 
spreader  has  a  new 

BIG  BROTHER 


FIRST  FLAIL  SPREADER 


A  year  ago,  New  Idea  introduced  the  first 
flail  spreader.  Capacity:  130  bushels.  Today, 
farmers  everywhere  are  talking  about  this 
new  kind  of  spreader. 


sHfi^ 


New  Idea  now  OFFERS  A  FLAIL  SPREADER -160  BUSHELS  BIG! 


Only  New  Idea  offers  a  choice  of  flail  or 
paddle  spreader — so  only  New  Idea  can 
give  you  the  type  you  want  in  the  size 
you  need. 

It  didn’t  take  farmers  long  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
the  flail  spreader,  even  though  it  is  a  dramatic  new  con¬ 
cept  in  spreading.  Now  the  new  160-bushel  model  offers 
the  ideal  spreader  to  owners  of  large  livestock  operations 
and  big  dairy  herds.  Both  sizes  let  you  spread  in  any 
weather. 


Size  is  important,  too.  Picking  the  right  spreader  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  getting  the  right  tractor.  Buy  a  spreader  that’s 
too  big,  and  you’re  over-invested.  Too  small,  and  you  spend 
extra  hours  getting  the  job  done.  To  help  you  make  the 
right  choice,  New  Idea  offers  the  world’s  most  complete 
line  of  spreaders. 

New  Idea  gives  you  a  choice  of  9  models  and  2  types-the 
famous  New  Idea  paddle  type  or  new  flail  type.  So,  only 
your  New  Idea  dealer  can  give  you  the  type  you  want  in 
the  size  you  need.  Visit  him  today.  Look  over  his  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of  spreaders  — each 
backed  by  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 


160  bu.  flail  130  bu.  flail  145  bu.  P.T.O.  125  bu.  P.T.O. 


95  bu.  P.T.O. 


95  bu. 
ground  drive 


70  bu. 
ground  drive 


75  bu,  4-wheel  6  tons  or  more 

Dump  Truck  Spreader 


( _ _ _ Mail  This  Coupon  Now _ 

New  Idea,  Box  270,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  brochure,  “Spreaders, 
the  type  you  want,  the  size  you  need”  —  covering  New  Idea's 
^complete  line.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NAME— _ 

□  STUDENT 

ADDRESS - 

TOWN _ STATE - - 

L _ PRODUCTS  OF  AV€0  CORPORATION - — 
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